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PEEFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


The Church Dictionary, of which the Sixth Edition is now published, appear- 
^ ed originally in the shape of monthly tracts, intended by the writer to explain 
Ho his parishioners the more important doctrines of the Church, and the 
‘ ndamental verities of our religion. The title of Church Dictionary was 
ioptod from a work p^iblishcd with a similar object in America, by the Eev. 
Mr. Staunton; and the work itself assumed the character of short dissert- 
ations on those theological terms and ecclesiastical practices, which were mis- 
represented or misunderstood by persons who had received an education ex- 
ternal to the Church. 

Eor these tracts there was a considerable demand ; and the monthly issue 
amounting to four thousand, the author was persuaded to extend his plan, and 
to make the Church Dictionary a work of more general utility than was at 
first designed. It was, in consequence, gradually enlarged in each successive 
Edition until now, when it has assumed its last and permanent character. 

In this Edition,*' which has been enlarged by an addition of more than one 
hundred articles, the authorities are quoted upon which the statements are 
made in the more important articles; and where it has been possible, the 
ipsissima verba of the authors referred to have been given. 

But as this publication has no pretensions beyond those of an elementary 
■W'ork, it has been thought, for the most part, sullicient only to refer to se- 
condary authorities, such as Bingham, Comber, Wheatly, Palmer, &c., in 
whose learned works the reader, who wishes to investigate any subject more 
thoroughly, will find the further references which he may require. 

In deference to a wish very generally expressed, an account has been taken 
from sources acknowledged to be authentic, and which are duly noticed, of 
various Christian communities, not in connexion with the Church. 

It was found impossible, within the limits prescribed, to act upon another 
suggestion, and to introduce the biographies of our great divines. This, there- 
fore, has been done in a separate publication, entitled “An Ecclesiastical 
Biography.”* 

The articles on Church architecture have been carefully revised by the Rev. 
G. A. Poole, M. A,, vicar of Welford. 

The Law articles have been revised, partly by the Rev. James Brogden, 
A. M., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and partly by 'Wiliiam Johnston, of 
Gray’s Inn, Esq., barrister-at-law. 

* An Ecclesiastical Biography, containing the Lives of Ancient Fathers and Modem Divines. 
By Walter Farquhar Hook, 1). D., Vicar of Leeds.” 



viji siBrAOB. 

To Mr, Johnston, known to the literary world as the auijiopof “ EiJ 
it is,” the thanks of the present writer ere also due for the kindness witj^j . 
he has assisted him in correcting the press, and for many valuable Bugge®> 

The original dissertations remain unaltered ; but the circumstances 
Church of England have changed considerably from what they were wh^^; 
Church Dictionary was first published. At that time the Protestani|f ^ 
the Church of England was universally recognised, and the fear was les / 
pretensions to Catholicity should be ignored. But now an affectation ii. 
pudiating oiir Protestantism is prevalent, while by ignorant or designing Uj 
Protestantism is misrepresented as the antithesis, not, as is the case, to 
manism, but to Catholicism ; at the same time, Catholicism is confounded 
Komanism, primitive truth >with mediaeval error, and the theology of C 
Schools with that of the Pathers : while, therefore, the articles bearing on ts- 
catholicity, orthodoxy, and primitive character of the Church of England i 
retained, the articles relating to the heresies and peculiarities of the Chur 
of Eome have been expanded ; and strong as they were in former edition^ ' 
condemnation of the papal system, tlmy have been rendered more useful, 
the present exigencies of the Church, by a reference to the decisions of the 
so-called Council of Trent, so as to enable the reader to see what the peculiar 
tenets of that corrupt portion of the Christian world really are. 

Vicarage^ Leedsy 21 BepL 1852. 


PREFACE TO THE SEVEKTU EDITION. 


Ik this Edition the Eitual articles have been revised by the Bev. John Jebb, 
.^,A, ; the articles on the Councils, by the Eev. Sanderson Eobins, M. A. ; 
and the Law articles, by William Johnston, Esq. To Mr. Jebb’s notes in Ste- 
phenses edition of the Book of Common Prayer, and to bis other learned works, 
and to Mr. Eobins’s excellent treatise entitled “ Evidences of Scripture against 
the Claims of the Eomish Church,” reference is freqneaatly made. Authorities 
have been fully given, except when articles have been taken with only slight 
alterations from Broughton or Bingham, or translated from Sulcer. 


Jnlyy 1854. 
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ABACUS.. 

YJ abacus. The upper member of a 
j^pital. (See Capital.) 

" ; In semi-Norman and early English archi- 
^i'Oturc, the abacus of engaged shafts is 
.^equently returned along the walls, in a 
continued horizontal string; perhaps the 
last lingering recognition of the effect of the 
capital in representing that horizontal line, 
which was so decided in the classic archi- 
trave, and to which the spirit of Gothic 
architecture is in the main so greatly op- 
posed. . " 

ABBA. A Syriac word signifying Ea- 
ther, and e^ressive %f attachment and 
confidence. St. Paul s^^s, Ye have received 
the Spirit of adoptionl whereby we cry 
Abba, Father. (Rom. viii, 15 ; comp. Gal. 
iv. 6.) The word is derived from tlic Ile- 
y$iyr Ab : and, if l^e may ascend still liigher, 
that word itself (as many others whicn oc- 
cur in that language) proceeds from the 
voice of nature; being one of the most 
obvious sounds, to express one of the first 
and most obvious ideas. 

ABBE. The designation assumed in 
France, before the Revolution, by certain 
persons, who, whether in the higher orders 
of the ministry or notj ostensibly devoted 
themselves to theologi^ sidles, in the 
hope that the king would odfiler upon them 
a real abbey, ». c. a certain portion of the 
revenues of a real abbey. Hence it^be- 
came the common title of unemployed* sc- 
cular priests. In Italy the word Abate was 
similarly used, to designate one who merely 
adopted the clerical habit. [^Vocabolano 
deUa CruscaJ] 

ABBEY. The habitation of a society 
demoted to religion. It signifies a monas- 
tery, of which the head was an Abbot or 
Abbess. (See Abbot) Of cathedral ab- 
beys the bishop was considered to be vir- 
k tually the abbot: and therefore the Pres- 
hyteral Superior of these establishments 
^ a 


ABBOT. 

was styled Prior. The abbey of Ely was 
constituted a cathedral in 1109 : when the 
Abbot Ilarvey was made bishop. The 
abbacy was hencefoiward united to the 
bishopric ; and therefore it is that the 
bishops of Ely still occupy the first stall on 
the right side of the choir, usually assigned 
to the dean; the dean’s stall oeing the 
first on the left side, formerly occupied by 
the prior* (See Monasteries.) 

Cranmer begged earnestly of Henry 
VIII. that he would save some of the ab- 
beys, to be reformed and applied to holy 
and religious uses, but his petition, and 
the exertions of Latimer for the same pur- 
pose, were in vain. For the aiTangcment 
of the several buildings of an abbey, see 
Cathedral and Monastery. 

ABBOT. The Father or Superior of 
an abbey of monks, or male persons, living 
under peculiar religious vows. The word 
abbot conies, tlirough the late Latin abbas ^ 
from the Syriac — father. (Sec Abba.) 

The word Father, in its various forms of 
Papa, Abbas, Padre, Pere, &c., has in all 
countries and all ages of Christianity been 
applied as a title of resjiect to the superior 
clergy and priesthood. In some parts of 
the East and in Ireland, this term, abbas 
or abbat, was frequently confound^ with 
that of bishop, from the fact of the abbots 
being in the early times bishops also. 

Among the abbeys in England before the 
dissolution, were some which gave the title 
of Mitred Abbot [or Abbots general^ or sove^ 
reign'] to the superiors of them. These mitred 
abbots sat and voted in the House of Lords. 
They held of the king in cayite per baro* 
niam, their endowments being at least an 
entire barony, which consisted of thirteen 
knights’ fees. The following are the ab- 
beys which conferred this distinction on 
their abbots ; St. Alban’s, Glastonbury, St. 
Peter’s, Westminster; St. Edmondsbury, 
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St. Bennet’s of Holm, Bardney, Shrews- 
bury, Croylahd (or Crowland), Abingdon, 
Evesham, Gloucester, Ramsey, St. Mary’s, 
York ; Tewkesbury, Reading, Battle, 
Winchcomb, Hide oy Winchester, Ciren- 
cester, Waltham, Malmesbury, Thorney, 
St. Auffustine’s, Canterbury ; Selby, Petcr- 
borouA, St. John’s, Colchester; to which 
was added, not long before the Reforma- 
tion, Tavistock. All mitred abbots were 
of the Benedictine order, except those of 
Waltham and Cirencester, who were Au- 
gustinians. This fact Fuller has overlooked. 
(See Duy dale's Monasticim,) 

But it is to bo observed, that there were 
two other lords of parliament, heads of re- 
ligious houses, who were not abbots : (1.) 
The prior of St. Joiih’s of Jerusalem, of 
the Knights Hospitallers in England. He 
ranked before the mitred abbots, and was 
considered the first baron in England. (2.) 
The prior of Coventry ; a soliUiry instance 
in England of the presbyteral h^d of a 
cathedral being a spiritual peer. Of the 
abbots, the abbot of Glastonbury had the 
precedence, till A. D. 1154, when Pope 
Adrian VII., an Englishman, from the af- 
fection ho entertained for the pl^e of his 
education, assigned this precedence to the 
abbot of St. Alban’s. In consequence, Glas- 
tonbury ranked next after him, and Read- 
ing hatt the third place. 

According to the ancient law’s of Chris- 
tendom, confirmed by general councils, all 
heads of monasteries, wdicther abbotft or 

S riors, owed canonical obedience to their 
iocesan. And the same law- subsisted till 
the Reformation, wherever special exemp- 
tions had not been granted, which, how’- 
ever, were numerous. Covcll, as quoted 
by Johnson in his dictionary, (voce Ahhoty) 
erroneously says that the mitred abbots 
were exempted from episcopal jurisdiction, 
but that the other sorts (i. e. the non-mi- 
tred) were suhiect to their diocesans. The 
truth is, that the former endeavoured after 
their own aggrandizement in every possi- 
ble way, but had no inherent right of ex- 
emption from the fact of their being lords 
of parliament, or being invested with the 
mitre. Thus it appear? from JJugd. Mo- 
na st, that Gloucester, Winchcomb, and 
Tewkesbury were subject to the visitation 
and j*urisdiction of the bishop of Worces- 
ter, nil the Reformation ; Croyland, Peter- 
borough, Bardney, and Ramsey to the 
bishop of Lincoln ; St. Mary in York, and 
Selby, to the archbishop of York, and Co- 
ventry to the bishop of .I ’chficld. The ab- 
bots, unless specially excmpted,took the oath 
of canonical obedience to tneir diocesan, and 
after election, were confirmed by him, and 


received his benediction. [Fuller. QoUxer. 
Willises Mitred Al^ejp.^ In Ireland the 
abbots who were mitred, or lords of par- 
liament, were those of St. Mary, Dublin 
St. Thomas, Dublin ; Monastcreven, Bal- 
tinglass, Dunbrody, Duisk, Jerpoint, Bec- 
tive, Mellifont, Tracton, Monastemenagh, 
Owney, and Holycross. All thevse were of 
the Cistercian order, except the abbot of 
St. Thomas, who was of St. Victor. The 
other parliamentary lords, heads of re- 
ligious houses, were the cathedral priors 
of Christ Church, Dublin, and of Down- 
patrick ; the priors of Allhallows, Dublin ; 
Conall, Kells, (in Kilkenny,) Louth, Atlias- 
sel, Killagh, Newtow’n, and Rathboy. All 
these were of the Augustinian order, ex- 
cept the prior of Down,, who was a Bene- 
dictine, the preceptor of the Knights 
Hospitallers at Wexford, and the prior of 
the Knights Hosjiitallers at Kilmaiiihara. 
(See Monks.) 

ABBESS. The Mother or Superior of an 
abbey of nuns, or female persons living un- 
der peculiar religious vow’s and discipline. 

ABECEDARIAN HYMNS. Hymns 
composed in imitation of the acrostic poetry 
of the Hebrews, in which each verse, or 
each part, commenced with the first and 
succeeding letters of the alphabet, in their 
order. This arrangement w’as intended as 
a help to the memory. St. Augustine 
composed a hymn,,in this manner, for the 
common people to learn, against the error 
of the Donatists. (See Acrostics,) 

ABEYANCE, from the PYench hnjer^ 
to expect, is that which fs in expectation, 
remembrance, and intendment of law. By 
a principle of law, in every land there js a 
fee simple in some body, or else it is in 
abeyance : that is, though for '.he present 
it be in no man, yet it is in expectancy 
belonging to him that is next to enjoy the 
land. — Inst. 

Thus if a man be patron of a church, 
and presenteth a clerk to the same; the 
fee of the lands and tenements pertaining 
to the rectory is ir the parson ; but if the 
parson die, and the. church becometh void, 
then is the fee in abeyance, until there be 
a new parson presented, admitted, and 
inductea. For the frank tenement of the 
glebe of a parsonage, during the time the 
parsonage is void, is in no man ; but in 
abeyance or expectation, belonging to liim 
who is next to enjoy it . — Terms of the L§w. 

ABJURATION. A solemn, renuncia- 
tion in public, or before a proper officer, 
of some doctrinal error. A formal abjura- 
tion is often considered necessary by the 
Church, when any person seeks to be re- ■ 
ceived into her communion from heresy or 
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schism. A form for admitting Romish re- 
cusants into the dhujch of l^n gland, was 
drawn up by one of the Houses of Convo- 
cation of 1714, but did not receive the 
royal sanction. It is as follows ; 

A Farm for admitting Converts from the 

Church of Rome, and such as shall re- 
nounce their errors. 

The bishop, or some priests appoinl(?d 
by him for that purpose, being at the com- 
munion table, and the person to be re- 
conciled standing without the rails, the 
bishop, or such priest as is appointed, shall 
speak to the congregation as folio weth : 

Dearly beloved, 

We arc here met together for the recon- 
ciling of a penitent (lately of the Church 
of Rome, or lately of the separation) to 
the Established Church of England, as to 
a true and sound part of Christ’s holy 
Catholic Churcli. Now, that this weighty 
affair may have its due effect, let UvS in the 
first place humbly and devoutly pray to 
Almighty God for his blessing upon us in 
that pious and charitable office we arc go- 
ing about. 

Prevent ns, O Lord, in all our doings 
W'ith thy most gracious favour, and further 
us with thy continual hel]), that in this 
and all other our works, begun, continued, 
and ended in thee, %q may glorify thy 
holy name, and finally^y thy mercy obtain 
everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Almighty God, who showest to them 
that be in errof the light of thy truth, to 
the intent that they may return into the 
W|iy of righteousness ; grant unto all them 
that are or shall be admitted into the 
fellowship of Christ’s religion, that they 
may eschew those things that are contrary 
to their profession, and follow all such 
things as are agreeable to the same, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Psalm cxix. 161. 

Let my complaint come before thee, O 
Lord; give me understanding according 
to thy word. 

Let my supplication come before thee j 
deliver me according to thy word. 

My lips shall speak of thy praise, when 
thou hast taught me thy statutes. 

Yea, my tongue shall sing of thy word, 
fty* all thy commandments are righteous. 

Let thine hand help me, for 1 have 
chosen thy commandments. 

I have longed for thy saving health, O 
Lord, and in thy law is my delight. 

O let my soul live, and it shall praise 
the© and thy judgments shall help me. 


I have gone astray, like a sheep that is 
lost ; O seek thy servant, for 1 do not for- 
get thy commandments. 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 

As it was in the beginning, &c. 

The Lesson. Luke xv. to ver. 8. 

Then drew near unto him the publicans 
and sinners for to hear him. And the 
Pharisees and Scribes murmured, saying. 
This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them. And he spake this parable unto 
them, saying, What man of you having an 
hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost, 
until he find it? and wffien he hath found 
it, he laycth it on his shoulders rejoicing ; 
and when Jie cometh home, he calleth to- 
gether his friends and his neighbours, say- 
ing unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have 
found my sheep which was lost. I say 
unto you, tliat likew’ise joy shall be in hea- 
ven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance. 

The hjinn to be used when the penitent 
comes firom the Church of Rome. 

Psalm cxv. to ver. 10. 

Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give the praise, for thy 
loving mercy and for thy truth’s sake. 

Wherefore shall the heathen say : Where 
is now their God ? 

As for our God, he is in heaven ; he hath 
done whatsoever pleased him. 

Their idols are silver and gold, even the 
work of men’s hands. 

They have mouths, and speak not : eyes 
have they, and see not; they have ears, 
and hear not ; noses have they, and smell 
not; they have hands, and handle not; 
feet have they, and walk not; neither 
speak they through their throat. 

They that make them are like unto 
them, and so are all such as put their 
trust in them. 

But thou, house of Israel, trust thou in 
the Lord ; he is their succour and defence. 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 

As it was in the beginning, &c. 

If the penitent comes from the separa- 
tion, then this is to be used. 

Psalm exxii. 

I w'as glad when they said unto me, We 
will go into the house of the Lord. 

Our feet shall stand in thy gates, 0 
Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem is built as a city that is at 
unity in itself. 
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For thither the tribes go up, even the 
tribes of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, 
to give thanks unto the name of the Lord. 

For there is the seat of judgment, even 
the seat of the house of David. 

0 pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they 
shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace oe within thy walls, and plcn- 
teousness within thy palaces. 

For my brethren and companions* sake 
I wdsh thee prosperity. 

Yea, because of the house of the Lord 
our God, I will seek to do thee good. 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 

As it was in the beginning, &c. 

Then the bishop sitting in a chair, or the 
priest standing, shall speak to the peni- 
tent, who is to be kneeling, as follow^s : 

Dear brother, or sister, 

1 have good hope that you have well 
weighed and considered with yourself the 
great work you are come about, befqre this 
time ; but inasmuch as with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation, 
that you may give the more honour to 
God, and that this present congregation 
of Christ here assembled may also under- 
stand your mind and wull in these things, 
and that this your declaration may the 
more confirm you in your good resolu- 
tions, you shall answer plainly to these 
questions, which we in the name of God 
and of his Church shall propose to you 
touching the same : 

Art thou thoroughly persuaded that 
those books of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament, which are received as canonical 
scriptures by this Church, contain suffi- 
ciently all doctrine requisite and necessary 
to eternal salvation through faith in Jksus 
Christ ? 

Answer. I am so persuaded. 

Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
in Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son 
our Lord, and that he was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
that he suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried, that he went 
down into hell, and also did rise again the 
third day, that he ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, and t'om thence shall 
come again, at the end cf the world, to 
judge the quick and the dead V 

And dost thou believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the holj’ Catholic fJhurch, the com- 
munion of saints, the remission of sins, ^e 

everlasting 


Answer. All this I stedfastly believe. 

Art thou truly soyowful that thou hast 
not followed the way prescribed in these 
Scriptures for the directing of the faith 
and practice of a true disciple of Christ 
Jesus ? 

Answer. I am heartily sorry, and I 
hope for mercy through Jesus Christ. 

Dost thou embrace the truth of the gos- 
pel in the love of it, and stedfastly resolve 
to live godly, righteously, and soberly in 
this present world all the days of thy life ? 

Answer. I do embrace it, and do so 
resolve, God being my helper. 

Dost thou earnestly desire to be re- 
ceived into the communion of this Church, 
as into a true and sound part of Christ’s 
holy Catholic Church ? 

Answer. This I earnestly desire. 

If the penitent come from the Church 
of Koine, this question is to follow : 

Dost thou renounce all the errors and su- 
perstitions of the present Komish Church, 
so far as they are come to thy knowledge ? 

Answer. I do from my heart renounce 
them all. 

If the penitent from the Church of Rome 
be in holy orders, let these further ques- 
tions be asiLcd : 

Dost thou in pafticular renounce the 
twelve last articles a^ed in the confession, 
commonly called “ {he Creed of Pope Pius 
IV.,” after having read them, and duly con- 
sidered them ? 

Answer. I do upon mature deliberation 
reject them all, as grounded upon no war- 
rant of Scripture, but rather repugnant to 
the word of God. 

Dost thou acknowledge the supremacy 
of the kings and queens of this raalm, as 
by law established, and declared in the 
thirty-seventh article of religion ? 

Answer. I do sincerely a^nowledge it. 

Wilt thou then give thy faithful dili- 
gence always so to minister the doctrine 
and sacraments, and the discipline of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
and 'as this Church and realm hath re* 
ceived the same, according to the com- 
mandments of God, so that thou mayest 
teach the people with all diligence to keep 
and observe me same P 

Answer. I will do so by the help of 
the Lord. 

Wilt thou conform thyself to the litur^j' 
of the Church of England, as by law 
established ? 

Answer. I will. 

If the penitent come from the separa- 
tion, these questions are to be asked : , 
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Dost thou allow and approve of the 
orders of bishopsppnests, and deacons [as 
what have been in the Church of Christ 
from the time of the apostles] ; and wilt 
thou, as much as in thee lieth, promote all 
due regard to the same good order and 
government of the Church of Christ ? 
[Note. That within the crotchets is to be 

used only when the penitent hath been 

a teacher in some separate congregation.] 

Answer. I do approve it, and will en- 
deavour that it may be so regarded, as 
much as in me lieth. 

Wilt thou conform thyself to the liturgy 
of the Church of England, as by law estab- 
lished, and be diligent in attending the 
prayers and other offices of the Church ? 

Answer. I will do so by the help of 
God. 

If the penitent be one who has relapsed, 
the following question is to be asked : 

Art thou heartily sorry, that when thou 
wast in the way of truth, thou didst so lit- 
tle watch over thy own heart, as to suffer 
thyself to be led away with the shows of 
vain doctrine? and dost thou stedfastly 
purpose to be more careful for the future, 
and to persevere in that holy profession, 
which thou hast now made ? 

Answer. I am truly grieved for my 
former unstedfastnej?, and am fidly deter- 
mined by God’s grace to walk more circum- 
spectly for the time to come, and to conti- 
nue in this my profession to my life’s end. 

Then the bi^ihop, or priest, standing up, 
shall say : 

Almighty God, who hath given you a 
Sense of your errors, and a will to do all 
these things, grant also unto you strength 
and power to perform the same, that he 
may accomplish his work, which he hath be- 
gun in you, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Absolution, 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
who of his great mercy hath promised for- 
giveness of sins to all them that with hearty 
repentance and true faitli turn unto him, 
have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver 
you from all your sins, confirm and 
strengthen you in all goodness, and bring 
you to everlasting life, through Jesus 
Cbbist our Lord. Amen. 

^ Then the bishop, or priest, taking the 
penitent by the right hand, shall say unto 
him : 

I N., bishop of , or I A. B., do upon 

this thy solemn profession and earnest re- 
quest receive thee into the holy commu- 
nion of the Church of England, in the 


name of the Father, and of the SoK, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

People: Amen. 

Then the bishop, or priest, shall say the 
Lord’s Prayer, with that which follows, 
all kneeling. 

Let us pray. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, &c. 

O God of truth and love, we bless and 
magnify thy holy name for thy great mercy 
and goodness in bringing this thy servant • 
into the communion of tnis Church : give 
him (or her) we beseech thee, stability 
and perseverance in that faith of which he 
(or she) hath in the presence of God and 
of this congregation witnessed a good 
confession. Suffer him (or her) not to be 
moved from it by any tcmiitations of Satan, 
enticements of the world, the scoffs of 
irreligious men, or the revilings of those 
who are still in error ; but guard him (or 
her) by thy grace against all these snares, 
and make him (or her) instrumental in 
turning others from the errors of their 
ways, to the saving of their souls from 
death, and the covering a multitude oi’ 
sins. And in thy good time, 0 Lord, 
bring, we pray thee, into the way of truth 
all such as have erred and arc deceived ; 
and so fetch them home, blessed Lord, to 
thy flock, that there may be one fold under 
one Shepherd, the Lord Jesus Christ,* 
to whom with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit be all honour and glory, w’orld 
without end. Amen. 

Then the bishop, or priest, standing up 
(if there be no communion at that time), 
shall turn himself to the person new ly aa- 
mitted, and say : 

Dear brother, or sister, 

Seeing that you have by the goodness 
of God proceeded thus far, I must put 
you in mind, that you take care to go on 
in that good way into w'hich you are en- 
tered; and for your establishment and 
furtherance therein, that, if you have not 
been confirmed, you endeavour to be so 
the next opportunity, and receive the holy 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper. And 
may God’s Holy Spirit ever be with you. 
Anien. 

The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, keep your heart and mind 
by Christ Jesus. Amen. — CardweWs 
Synodrtlia, WilkMs Concilia, 

ABSOLUTION. (See Confession, Pe- 
nance,) The power of absolution consists 
in removing the guilt and punishment of 
sin, and receiving the guilty pepon into 
favour, as if he were perfectly innocent. 
This is variously expressed in holy Scrip- 
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ture. It is sometimes made the same with 
justification, which is the acquitting a 
person from ^uilt, and looking upon him 
as perfectly righteous. It is opposed to 
condemnation, which is a laying of sin to 
his charge. This power is expressed by 
remitting or retaining of sin, which is the 
pardoning or punishing of it. It is called 
sometimes the power of opening and shut- 
ting the kingdom of heaven, which is by 
admitting into, or excluding^ out of, the 
Church j for none can be received into the 
kingdom of ^lory hereafter but such as 
are admitted into the church or kingdom 
of grace here : called therefore the power 
of the keys. It is called in St. Matthew 
the power of binding and loosing, (xvi. 19,) 
** whatsoever ye shall bind on earth,” &c. 
Sinners are said to be “ tied and bound with 
the chain of their sins,” to be “holdcn 
with cords,” and to be “in the bond of 
iniquity.” Now to loosen this bond, to 
untie those cords, and so be freed from 
these chains, is done by what we call the 
power of absolution, or remission of sins : 
and so the words of St. Matthew are the 
same* in effect with those of St. John, 
“ Whose soever sins ye remit,” &c. This 
power of pardoning is annexed to some 
acts of religion, instituted by God for this 
purpose, and executed only by Christ’s 
ministers. As, 1, Baptism was ordained 
for the remission of sins j so St. Peter told 
his converts, (Acts ii. Ji8,) “ Kepent, and 
be baptized, every one of you,” ike. 2. The 
holy sacrament of the eucharist was insti- 
tuted for this purpose : as we read, Mutt, 
xxvi. 28, where Christ’s body is said to 
be broken, and “ his blood shed for many 
for the remission of sins.” 8. The preach- 
ing the word is for the proclaiming of 
pardon, called therefore the ministry, or 
word, of reconciliation. (2 Cor. v. 18.) 
4. The prayer of the elders over tlie sick 
hath joined to it the forgiveness of sins. 

! Jas. v. 14.) Now these ministerial acts 
or the “remission of sins,” are peculiar 
only to the “ priest’s office : ” neither is the 
virtue or effect of them to be imparted to 
any other j for to them it is said, and to 
no other, “ whose sins ye remit,” &c. j and 
therefore a pardon pronounced by them 
must be of greater efficacy than by any 
ordinary person. — Hole, 

The authority and power of conferring 
absolution on penitents, vherewith our 
gracious Saviour hath so clearly vested 
his ministerial successors, “ whose soever 
sins ye remit,” &c., having been abused 
by the Church of Home into a lucrative 
m^ket of pardons and ihaulgences, it is 
Skf wonder that Luther, and all our first 


reformers, should have taken infinite of- 
fence at a practice JO««flagitious, and so 
directly contrary to the command of 
Christ, “freely ye have received, freely 

f ive.” This, however, should not have 
een a reason, as it was with too many, 
for rejecting all absolutions. The true 
doctrine is, and must be, this : For the 
consolation of his Church, and particularly 
of such as class with the penitent publican 
in the gospel, Christ hath left with his 
bishops and presbyters a power to pro- 
nounce absolution. This absolution is on 
condition of faith and repentance in the 
person or persons receiving it. On suffi- 
cient appearance of these, and on confes- 
sion made with these appearances in par- 
ticular persons, the bishop or presbyter, 
as the messenger of Christ, is to pro- 
nounce it. But he cannot search the 
heart ; God only, who can, confirms it. 
The power of absolution is remarkably 
exercised by St. Paul, though absent, and 
dejiending on both report and the iiifbiMi- 
ation of the Holy SriiiiT, in regard to 
the Corinthian excommunicated for incest. 
The apostle, speaking in the character of 
one to whom the authority of absolution 
had been committed, saith to the Church of 
Corinth, “ to whom ye forgave anything, 
1 forgive also.” (2 Cor. ii. 10.) Thus tlie 
penitent was pardoned and restored to 
communion by dclega4:ed authority, in the 
erson of Christ, lest such an one should 
e swallowed up with over-much soitow. 
and lest Satan should get an advantage 
over us. As these reasons Tor compassion 
still remain, it seems evident that tlic 
Church should still retain the same powej: 
of showing tliat compassion, as far as hu- 
man understanding may direct its applica- 
tion. — Skcltofi. 

Sacerdotal absolution does no*^ neces- 
sarily require any particular or a.’ i icular 
confession of private sins ; forasmuch as 
that the grand absolution of baptism was 
commonly given without any particular 
confession. And therefore the Komanists 
vainly found the necessity of auricular con- 
fession upon those Wi rds of our Saviour, 
TF/wse sower sins ye ? emit, they are remitted 
unto them : as if there could be no absolu- 
tion without particular confession; when 
it is so plain, that the great absolution of 
baptism (the power of which is founded 
by the ancients upon this very place) r^ 
quired no such particular confession. We 
may hence infer, tliat the power of any 
sacerdotal absolution is only ministerial ; 
because the administration of baptism, 
(which is the most universal absolution,) 
so far as man is concerned in it, is no 
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more than ministerial. All the office and 
power of man in itiis only to minister the 
external form, but th “internal power and 
grace of remission of sins is properly God’s; 
and so it is in all other sorts of absolution. 
— Bingham, 

The bishops and priests of the whole 
Christian Church have ever used to absolve 
all that truly repented, and at this day it 
is retained in our Church as a part of llie 
daily office ; which being so useful, so 
necessary, and founded on holy Scripture, 
needs not any arguments to defend it, but 
that the ignorance and prejudice of some 
make them take offence at it, and prin- 
cipally because it hath been so much 
abused by the Papal Church. We may 
declare our abhorrency of these evil uses 
of absolution ; though in that sober, mo- 
derate, and useful manner we do perform 
it, we do not vary from tlie prime intention 
of Christ’s commission, and the practice 
of antiquity : absolution was instituted by 
Jesus, and if it have been corrupted by 
men, we will cast away the corruptions, 
not the ordinance itself. — Comber, 

Sin is compared to a bond, (Acts viii. 23 ; 
Prov. V. 22,) because it binds down the 
soul by its guilt and power, and hinders it 
from free converse with God, yea, makes 
it liable to eternal condemnation : but Je- 
sus came to unloose'^hese bonds, and ac- 
tually did so to diveA, when he ^Vas upon 
earth, and left this power to his apostles 
and their successors, when he went to 
heaven ; and this unloosing men from the 
bond of their Sins is that which wc pro- 
perly call absolution, and it is a necessary 
qpd most comfortable part of the priest’s 
office. But tlie sectaries do w'hoUy dis- 
own this power, and are so bold as to de- 
ride us for the use thereof : yet it is certain 
that Christ did give his disci{)le8 the 
power of binding and loosing, (Matt. xvi. 
19; xviii. 18,) or, as it is elsewhere called, 
of remitting sins, (John xx. 22, 23,) fre- 
quently repeating this commission, and 
solemnly promising to ratify in heaven 
what they did on earth. It is plain also, 
that the apostles exercised this powder, 
(Acts ii. 38 ; 2 Cor. ii. 10,) and gave their 
successors a charge to use it also (Gal. vi. 

1 ; James v. 14, 15) ; and the primitive 
histories do abundantly testify they did so 
very often; so that they must cancel all 
those lines of Scripture, and records of 
antiquity also, before they can take away 
this power. Nor can they fairly pretend 
it was a personal privilege dying wdth the 
apostles, since the Church nath used it 
ever since, and penitents need a comfort- , 
able application of their pardon now, as | 


well as they did then : and whereas they 
object with the Jews, that “ none can for- 
give sins but God only,” (Luke v. 21,) we 
reply, that God alone can exercise this 
ower in his own right, but he may and 
^ ath communicated it to others, who did 
it in his name, and by his authority ; or, 
as St. Paul speaks, in the person of Christ 
(2 Cor. ii. 10) ; so that St. Ambrose saith, 
“God himself forgives sins by them to 
whom he hath granted the power of ab- 
solution.” — Comber, 

Calvin’s liturgy has no form of absolution 
in it: but he himself says that it was an 
omission in him at first, and a defect in his 
liturgy ; which he afterwards would have 
rectified and amended, but could not. He 
makes this ingenuous confession in one of 
his epistles : “ There is none of us,” says 
he, “ but must acknow'ledge it to be very 
useful, that, after the general confession, 
some remarkable promise of Scripture 
should follow, w^liereby sinners might be 
raised to the hopes of pardon and recon- 
ciliation. And I woula have introduced 
this custom from the beginning, but some 
fearing that the novelty of it would give 
offence, I Avas over-easy in yielding to 
them ; so the thing was omitted.” I must 
do that justice to Calvin liere, by the way, 
to say, that he was no enemy to private 
absolution neither, as used in the Church 
of England. For in one of his answers to 
Westphalus he thus expresses his mind 
about it: “I have no intent to deny the 
usefulness of private absolution : but as I 
commend it in several places of my writ- 
ings, provided the use be left to men’s 
liberty, and free from superstition, so to 
bind men’s consciences bj a law to it, is 
neither lawful nor expedient.” Hero w'g 
have Calvin’s judgment, fully and entirely, 
for the usefulness both of public and 
rivate absolution. He owns it to be a 
efect in his liturgy, that it wants a public 
absolution. — Bingham, 

Calvin’s own account of his facility 
merits attention. In his character, flex- 
ibility of disposition appears to be a linea- 
ment either so faint, or so obscured by 
more prominent features of a different 
cast, that it has generally escaped vulgar 
observation. His panegyrist, the learned 
translator of Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist., [Mac- 
laine,] describes him as surpassing most of 
the reformers “ in obstinacy, asperity, and 
turbulence.” — Shepherd, 

This penitence our Church makes not 
a new sacrament, (as doth the Church of 
Rome,) but a means of returning to the 
grace of God bestowed in baptism. “ They 
which in act or deed sin after baptism, 
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(saith our homity)) when they turn to God ^ Our ^ Church has not appointed the 
unfeignedly, they are likewise washed by indicative form of ab|plution to be used 
this sacrifice from their sins,” — Puller, in all these senses, ^ut only once in the 

If our confession be serious and hearty, office of the sick, and that may reasonably 
this absolution is as efiectual as if God did be interpreted, (according to the account 
pronounce it from heaven. So says the given out of St. Jerome,) a declaration of 
Uonfessfon of Saxony and Bohemia, and the sinner’s pardon, upon the apparent 
so says the Augustan Confession ; and, evidences of a sincere repentance, and the 
which is more, so says St. Chrysostom in best judgment the minister can make of 
his fifth homily upon Isaiah, “ Heaven his condition ; beyond which none can go, 
waits and expects the priest’s sentence but the searcher of hearts, to whom alone 
here on earth ; the Lokd follows the ser- belongs the infallible and irreversible sen- 
vant, and what the servant rightly binds tence of absolution. The indicative form, 
or looses here on earth, that the Lord “ I absolve thee,” may be interpreted to 
confirms in heaven.” The same says St. mean no more than a declaration of God’s 
Grego^ ( Horn. 26) upon the Gospels : will to a penitent sinner, that, upon the 
♦‘The apostles (and in them all priests) best judgment the priest can make 6f his 
were made God’s vicegerents here on repentance, he esteems him absolved before 
earth, in his name and stead to retain or God, and accordingly pronounces and de- 
remit sins.” St. Augustine and Cyprian, dares him absolved. As St. Jerome ob- 
and generally all antiquity, say the same ; serves, the priests under the old law were 
so does our Church in many places, par- said to cleanse a leper, or pollute him ; not 
ticularly in the form of absolution for the that they were the authors of his pollution, 
sick} out, above all, holy Scripture is but that they declared him to be polluted, 
clear, ( St. John xx. 23,) “ Whose soever who before seemed to many to have been 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto clean. As, therefore, the priest makes the 

them. ” Which power of remitting sins leper clean or unclean, so the bishop or 
was not to end with the apostles, but is a presbyter here binds or looses, not pro- 
part of the ministry of reconciliation, as perly making the guilty or the guiltless ; 
necessary now as it was then, and there- but according to tne tenor of his office, 
fore to continue as long as the ministry of when he hears the distinction of sins, he 
reconciliation ; that is, to the end of the knows who is to bc^bound, and who is to 
world. (Eph. iv. 12, 13.) When there- be loosed. Upon tfiis also, the master of 
fore the priest absolves, God absolves, if the sentences (following St. Jerome) ob- 
we be truly penitent. Now, this remis- serves, that the priests of the gospel have 
sion of sins granted here to the priest, to that right and office which the legal priests 
which God hath promised a confirmation had of old under the law in curing Jie 
in heaven, is not the act of preaching, or lepers. These, therefore, forgive sins, or 
baptizing, or admitting men to the holy retain them, whilst they show and declare 
communion. But this power of remitting that they are forgiven or retained by Gol). 
sins, mentioned John xx., was not granted For the priests “ put the name of the 
fthough promised, Matt. xvi. 19) till now. Lord ” upon the children of Israel, but it 
that is, after the resurrection, as appears was he himself that blessed them, as it is 
by the ceremony of hreathlng^ signifying rcadinNum. vi. 27. — Bingham, 

that then it was given ; and secondly, by Our Church maintains, appealing to 
the word receive^ used in that place, (ver. Scripture for the proof of it, that some 
22,) which he could not prqierly have power of absolving or remitting sins, de- 
used, if they had been endued with this rived from the apostles, remains with their 
power before. Therefore the power of successors in the ministry; and accordingly, 
remitting, which here God authorizes, and at the ordination of priests, the words of 
promises certain assistance to, is neither our Saviour, on which the power is found- 
preaching nor baptizing, but some other ed, are solemnly repeated to them by the 
way of remitting, viz. that which the bishop, and the power at the same time 
Church calls absolution. And if it be so, conferred. We do not pretend it is in any 

then, to doubt of the effect of it, (supposing sort a discretionary power of forgiving 

we be truly penitent, and siicn as God sins, for the priest has no discernment of 
will pardon,) IS to question the truth of spinV and hearts of men, as the apostfes 
God : and he that, undor pretence of had, but a power of pronouncing author- 
reverence to (tod, denies or despises this itatively, in the name of God, who has 
power, does injury to God, slighting his committed to tlie priest the ministry of 
commission, and is no better than a No- reconciliation, his pardon and forgiveness 
Tatian, says St. Ambrose. — Sparrow, to all true penitents and sincere believers. 
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That OoD alone can forcive sins, that he 
is the sole author o^a^bl lessin^s, sjuritual 
as well as temporal, is undeniable : but 
that he can declare his gracious assurance 
of pardon, and convey his blessings to us, 
by what means and instruments he thinks 
fit, is no less certain. In whatever way 
he vouchsafes to do it, it is our duty hum- 
bly and thankfully to receive them ; not 
to dispute his wisdom in the choice of 
those means and instruments ; for, in that 
case, he that despiseth, despiseth not man, 
but God. — Waldo, 

The following remarks on our forms of 
absolution occur in “Palmer’s Origines 
Liturgicae.” 

“ An absolution followed the confession 
formerly in the offices of the English 
churclies, for prime, or the first hour of 
the day. We may, perhaps, assign to the 
absolution thus placed, an antiquity equal 
to that of the confession, though Gemma 
Anitnas and Durandus do not appear ex- 
pressly to mention it. The sacerdotal 
oenediction of penitents was in the earliest 
times conveyed in the form of a prayer to 
God for their absolution; but, in after 
ages, different forms of benediction were 
used, both in the East and West. ^ With 
regard to these varieties of /orwi, it does 
not appear that they w'ere formerly con- 
sidered of any import^ce. A benediction 
seems to have been regarded as equally 
valid, whether it was conveyed in the 
form of a petition or a declaration, whe- 
ther in the optative or the indicative mood, 
whether in the Active or the passive voice, 
whether in the first, second, or third per- 
, Mn. It is true that a direct prayer to 
(JoD is a most ancient form of blessing; 
but the use of a precatory, or an optative 
form, by no means warrant the inference, 
that the person who uses it is devoid of 
Any divinely instituted authority to bless 
and absolve in the congregation of God. 
Neither does the use of a direct indicative 
form of blessing or absolution imply any- 
thing but the exercise of an authority 
which God has given, to such an extent, 
and under such limitations, as Divine reve- 
lation has declared.” 

In the primitive Church absolution was 
regarded to consist of five kinds; sacra- 
mental, by baptism and the eucharist; de- 
claratory, by word of mouth and docUine ; 
placatory, by imposition of hands and 
prayer; judicial, by relaxation of Church 
censures. — Bingham, 

The Absolution in the Order for Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer was first inserted 
m the Second Book of King Edward VI. 
It can be pronounced by the priest only or 


alone. At the last review the word Minis^ 
ter in the rubric preceding the absolution, 
was changed into Priest : this change be- 
ing obviously adopted from the &otch 
Prayer Book in Charles I.*s time, where 
the word in the same place is Presbyter, 
The other two absolutions are coeval with 
our reformed Prayer Book. The minis- 
terial absolution of persons unquiet in con- 
science, before receiving the holy commu- 
nion, is mentioned in the first exhortation 
on giving notice of the communion ; and 
the absolution of excommunicated persons 
in the 65th Canon. 

ABSTINENCE, Fasting.) In the 
Romish Church, fasting and abstinence 
admit of a distinction, and different days 
are appointed for each of them. On their 
days of fasting, they are allowed but one 
meal in four and twenty hours; but, on 
days of abstinence, j)rovided they abstain 
from flesh, and make but a moderate meal, 
they are indulged in a collation at night. 
The times by them set apart for the first 
are, all Lent, except Sundays, the Ember 
days, the vigils of the more solemn feasts, 
and all Fridays except those that fall 
within the twelve days of Christmas, and 
between Easter and tne Ascension. Their 
days of abstinence arc all the Sundays in 
Lent, St. Mark’s day, if it does not fall in 
Easter week, the three Rogation days, all 
Saturdays throughout the year, with the 
Fridays before excepted, unless either hap- 
pen to be Christmas day. The reason 
why they observe St. Mark as a day of 
abstinence is, as w e learn from their own 
books, in imitation of St. Mark’s disciples, 
the first Christians of Alexandria, who, 
under this saint’s conduct, were eminent 
for their great prayer, abstinence, and so- 
briety. They further tell us, that St. Gre- 
gory the Great, the apostle of England, 
nrst set apart this day for abstinence and 
public prayer, as an acknowledgment of 
the Divine mercy, in putting a stop to a 
mortality in his time at Rome. 

We no not find that the Church of 
England makes any difference between 
days of fasting and days of abstinence. It 
is true, in the title of the table of Vigils, 
&c., she mentions fasts and days of absti- 
nence separately ; but when she comes to 
enumerate the particulars, she calls them 
all days of fasting or abstinence, without 
distinguishing betw^een the one and the 
other. Nor does she anywhere point out 
to us what food is proper for such times 
or seasons, or seem to place any part of 
reliffion in abstaining from any particular 
kinds of meat. It is true, by a statute, 
(5 Eliz. 5,) none were allowed to eat flesh 
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on fish-days, (which are there declared to 
be all Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days in the year,) without a licence first 
obtained, for which they are to pay a 
yearly fine, (except such as are sick, who 
may be licensed either by the bishop or 
minister,) under penalty of three pounds' 
forfeiture, or three months* imprisonmpit 
without bail, and of forty shilling:s* for- 
feiture for any master of a family that suf- 
fers or conceals it. Hut then this is de- 
clared to be a mere political law, for the 
increase of fishermen and mariners, and 
repairing of port towns and navigation, 
and not for any superstition to be main- 
tained in the choice of meats. For, by the 
same act, w'hosoever, by preaching, leach- 
ing, wTiling, tkc.y allirins it to be neccssarj' 
to abstain from flesh for the saving of the 
soul of man, or for the service of God, 
otherwise than other pobtic laws arc or 
be, is to be punislied as a spreader of false 
new’s. That is, he must suffer imjirison- 
ment till he produce the author j and, if 
he cannot produce him, must be punished 
at the discretion of the king’s council. 
The sections of this act w'hich relate to 
eating fish on Wednesdays, w’ere repealed 
by 27 Eliz. c. 11. 

With us, therefore, neither Church nor 
State makes any difference in the kinds of 
meat j but as far as the former determines 
in the matter, she seems to recommend an 
entire abstinence from all manner of food 
till the time of fasting he over ; declaring 
in her homilies, that fasting (by the de- 
cree of the six hundred and thirty fathers, 
assembled at the Council of Chalcedon, 
which was one of the four first general 
councils, who grounded their determina- 
tion upon the sacred Scriptures, and long- 
continued usage or practice both of tlie 
prophets and other godly persons, before 
the coming of Christ, and also of the apos- 
tles and other devout men in the New Tes- 
tament) is a withholding of meat, drink, 
and all natural food from the body, for the 
determined time of fasting. — IVheatb/, 

ABYSSINIA. The Abyssinian Church 
was founded early in ihe fourth century. 
Its first bishop, Frumentius, received con- 
secration from St. Athaiiasiup. bishop of 
Alexandria, and to this day the Ahund of 
Abyssinia is consecrated by the Alexan- 
drian patriarch. In the sixth century the 
Christians of Abyssinia fell i)ao the heresy 
of the Monopbysites, in A'hich they still 
remain; and they also agree with the 
Greek Church in denying the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son. In the 
and Jigain in the‘fc«/entecnth, cen- 
ttiryi attempts were made to reduce the 


Abyssinian Christians to obedience to the 
Roman see, but tlm attempt in both in- 
stances utterly failed. The number of 
Christians in Abyssinia is said to amount 
to three millions. 

ACCEMETAii. (*Aico*/iijrat, Watchers.) 
An order of monks instituted at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century at Constantinople, 
w'ho were divided into three classes, who 
performed the Divine service by rotation, 
and so continued night and day without 
intermission. 

ACEPHALI. (d and ic«0aX^, literally, 
without a head.) The name given to those of 
the Egyptian Eutychians, wdio, after Peter 
Magus, bishop of Alexandria, had signed 
the Ihuoticon of Zeno, A. D. 482, formed a 
separate sect, IJenoticoyt.) Tlieword 

is also applied t6 those bishops who were 
exempt from ^the jurisdiction of a metro- 
politan or patriarch. 

ACOLYTII, or ACOI.YTE, (d<roXm;0oc,) 
in our old J^nglish called Collet, was an 
inferior church servant, who, next r-iuier 
the subdeacon, waited on the priests and 
deacons, and performed tlie meaner ofliccs 
of lighting the candles, carrving the bread 
and w'ino, &c. He was allowed to wear 
the cassock and surplice. In tlie Church of 
Home it was accounted one of the minor 
orders. In the Greek Church it is sup- 
posed to be anothci*biame for the order of 
subdeacons, accordiSg to Bingham. — JM. 

ACROSTIC. A form of poetical com- 
position among the Hebrew’s, composed of 
twenty-two lines, or stanzas, according to 
the number of letters in tliT? Ilebrew alpha- 
bet, each line or stanza beginning with 
each letter in its order. Of the several 
poems of this character, there are tw elve 
in all, in the Old Testament, viz. P.salms 
XXV., xxxiv., xxxvii., cxi., cxii., exix.. cxlv. 
Part of Proverbs xxxi. Lament. L, ii., 
iii., iv. Psalm cxix. is the most remark- 
able specimen. It still retains in the Bible 
translation the name of the several letters 
of the Ilebrew alphabet, to mark its seve- 
ral divisions. This Psalm consists of tw’en- 
ty-two stanzas, (the number of the letters 
of the Hebrew aljihabet,) each division 
consisting of eight Couplets ; the first line 
of each couplet beginning with that letter 
of the alphabet which marks the division. 
Psalm xxxvii. consists of twenty-two qua- 
trains ; the first line only of each quatrain 
being acrostical. Lam. i. ind ii., of twen^- 
two triplets, the first line of each only be- 
ing acrostical. Lam, iii,, of twenty-two 
triplets also, but with every line ocrdstical. 
Lam. iv. and Psalms xxv., xxxiv., and 
cxv., and part of Prov. xxxi., of twenty- 
two couplets, the first linq only of each 
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being acrostical. Psalms cxi. and cxii., of 
twenty-two lines eayjji^n alphabetical or- 
der. The divisions of'ihe Hebrew poetry 
into lines, not mctiical, but rhythmical and 
arallel in sentiment, is very much eluci- 
ated by the alphabetical or acrostical 
poems. — Jehh, 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. One 
of the canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment. It contains a great part of the 
lives of St. Peter and St. Paul, beginning 
at our Lord’s ascension, and continued 
down to St. Paul’s amval at Rome, after 
his appeal to Caesar; comprehending in 
all about thirty years. St. Luke has been 
generally considered the author of this 
book ; and his principal design in writing 
it w'as to obviate the lalse Acts, and false 
histories, which began to^be dispersed up 
and down the world. The exact time of 
his writing it is not known ; but it must 
have been written at least two years after 
St. Paul’s arrival at Rome, because it in- 
forms us that St. Paul “ dwTlt two whole 
years in his owm hired house.” Perhaps 
ho wTote it while he remained with St. 
Paul, during the time of his imprisonment. 
Acts xxviii. 30. 

St. Luke wrote this work in Greek ; and 
his language is generally purer, and more 
elegant, than that of the other writers of the 
New Testament. EpijAianius {IJrms. xxx. 
chap. 3 and 6) tells u^ that this book was 
translated by the Ebionites out of Greek 
into Hebrew', that is, into Syriac, which 
was the common language of the Jew's in 
Palestine ; but ••that those heretics cor- 
rupted it with a mixture of many falsities 
and impieties, injurious to the memory of 
' thb apostles. St. Jerome assures us, that a 
certain priest of Asia added to the true, 
genuine Acts, the voyages of St. Paul 
and St. Tliecla, and the story of baptizing 
a lion. Tertullian {de Bapthmo, chap, 
xvii.) tells us that St. John the evangelist, 
having convicted this priest of varying 
from the truth in this relation, the good 
man excused himself, sa^dn", he did it 
purely out of love to St. Paul 

The Marcionites and Manichfrans, be- 
cause they were sensible that this book too 
plainly condemned their errors, rejected 
It out of the Canon of Scripture. (Tertull. 
contra Mar cion ^ lib. 5.) 

There were several spurious Acts of 
THE Apostles ; particularly, I. The Acts 
of The Apostles, supposed to be written by 
Abdias, the pretended bishop of Babylon, 
who gave out, that he was ordained bishop 
^ by the apostles themselves, when tli^ were 
' upon their journey into Persia. II. The 
Ajts of St. Peter; this book came origin- 


ally from the school of the Ebionites. III. 
The Acts of St. Paul, which is entirely 
lost. Eusebius, who had seen it, pro- 
nounces it of no authority. IV. The Acts 
of St. J ohn the Evangelist ; a book mafc 
use of by the Encratites, ManiclisDans, and 
Priscillianists. V. The Acts of St. An- 
drew ; received by the Manichseans, Encra- 
titcR, and Apotactics.’ VI. The Acts of St. 
Thomas the Apostle ; received particularly 
by the Manichaians. VII. The Acts of St. 
Philip : this book the Gnostics made use 
of. VIII. The Acts of St. Matthias. Some 
have imagined that the Jews for a long 
time had concealed the original Acts of the 
Life and Death of St. Matthias, WTitten in 
Hebrew ; and that a monk of the abbey 
of St. Matthias at Treves, having got them 
out of their hands, procured tnem to be 
translated into Latin, and published them. 
But the critics will not allow' them to he 
genuine and authentic. — Cotelcrim. Fab-^ 
rieins A poor, N. T. Tillemnjit^ Hist. Fcclcs. 

ADAMITES. A sect of Christian here- 
tics w^ho imitated Adam’s nakedness before 
his fall, believing themselves as innocent 
since their redemption by the death of 
CniiisT, and therefore met together naked 
upon all occasions, asserting that if Adam 
had not sinned, there would have been no 
marriages. They sprang from the Car- 
pocratians and Gnostics, and follow'ed the 
errors of an infamous person called Pro- 
dicus. They gave the name of deity to 
the four elements, rejected prayer, and 
said it w as not neecssary to confess Jesus 
Christ. This sect was renewed in Flan- 
ders by one Tancbelm, (111. *5 — 1124,) who 
being followed by 3000 soldiers, commit- 
ted all kinds of vice, calling their villanies 
by a spiritual name. In the 15th century 
one Picard, so called from the country of 
his birth, renewed it in Bohemia, from 
whence the sect spread into Poland; it 
w'as said they met in the night, and used 
these words, (originally ascribed to the 
Priscillianists in the 4th century,) Sicear, 
formcar^ and discot'er not the secret. 

ADMINISTRATOR. An ancient of- 
ficer of the Church, whose duty was to de- 
fend the cause of the widow's, orphans, 
and all others w'ho might be destitute of 
help. 

ADMINISTRATION, in an ccclesiasti- 
cal sense, is used to express the giving or 
dispensing the sacrament of our Lord,—-In 
its more general use it signifies the distri- 
bution of the personal efiects of intestates, 
which is made by the ordinary according 
to the enactment of sundry statutes ; the 
principal of w'hich is 22 and 23 Car. IL 
cap. X, 
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ADMONITION. The first step of ec- 
clesiastical censure) according to the words 
of the apostle, ** a man that is an heretic, 
after the first and second admonition, re- 
ject.” (Tit. iii. 10.) This part of episcopal 
discipline always precedes excommunica- 
tion; which, however, must necessarily 
follow, if the offender continue contuma- 
cious, and hardened in his error or crime. 
Vide Canon 64, &c. The word also occurs 
in the Ordination Service : “following with 
a glad mind and will their godly admoni- 
tion.” — JM. 

ADMpNITIONISTS. Certain Puritans 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who were 
so called from being the authors of the 
“ Admonition to the Parliament,” 1571, in 
which everything in the Church of Eng- 
land was condemned, which was not after 
the fashion of Geneva. They reejuired 
every ceremony to be “ commanded in the 
Word,” and set at nought all general rules 
and canons of the Church. 

A.DOPTIANS. Heretics in several parts 
of Spain, who held that our Saviour was 
God only by adoption. Their notions 
were condemned at Frankfort in the year 
794. 

ADOPTION. To adopt is to make him 
a son who was not so by birth. The Cate- 
chism teaches us that it is in holy baptism 
that “ we are made members of Christ, 
chUdren of GoD, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven.” God sent forth his 
Son to redeem them that were under the 
law^ that we might receive the adoption of 
sons. (Gal. iv. 4, 5.) 

ADOliATlON. This word signifies a 
particular sort of worship, which the Pa- 
gans ^ave to their deities : but, amongst 
Christians, it is used for the general respect 
and worship paid to God. 'fhe heathens 
paid their regard to their gods, by putting 
their hands to their mouths, and kissing 
them. This was done in some places stand- 
ing, and sometimes kneeling ; their faces 
were usually covered in their worship, and 
sometimes they threw themselves prostrate 
on the ground. The first Christians in 
their public prayers were wont to stand ; 
and this they did always on Sundays, and 
on the fifty days between Easter and Pen- 
tecost, in memory of our Lord's resurrec- 
tion, as is still common in the Eastern 
Churches. They were wont to turn their 
faces towards the east, either because the 
East is a title given to CuKiyr in the Old 
Testament, (as by Zacharirh, vi. 12, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint and the Latin Vul- 
gate,) or else to show that they expected 
(he coming of Christ at the last day from 
the eaet. ' 


ADULT BAPTISM. (See BapHsmi) 
ADVENT. Fori (he greater solemnity 
of the three principal holidays, Christmas 
day, Easter day, and WhitrSunday, the 
Church hath appointed certain days to 
attend them : some to go before, and 
others to come after them. Before Christ- 
mas are appointed four “Advent Sun- 
days,” so called because the design of them 
is to prepare us for a religious commemor- 
ation of the advent or coming of Christ in 
the fiesh. The Roman ritualists would 
have the celebration of this holy season to 
be apostolical, and that it was instituted 
by St. Peter. But the precise time of its 
institution is not so easily to be deter- 
mined ; though it certainly had its be- 
rinning before the year 460, because 
Maximus Taurinensis, who lived about 
that time, writ a homily upon it. And it 
is to be observed, that, for the more strict 
and religious observation of this season, 
courses of sermons were foimerly preached 
in several cathedrals on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, as is now the usual practice in 
Lent. And w’e find by the Salisbury 
Missal, that, before the Reformation, there 

Christ’s advent) appointed for those ^ys 
during all that time. — Wheath/, 

It should be observed here, that it is 
the peculiar compuCation of the Church, to 
begin her year, aitd to renew the annual 
course of her service, at this time of Ad- 
vent, therein differing from all other ac- 
counts of time whatsoever. 'J'he reason 
of which is, because she <iocs not number 
her days, or measure her seasons, so much 
b;^ the motion of the sun, as by the course 
of our Saviour j beginning and couutrug ^ 
on her year with him, who, being the true 
“ Sun of righteousness,’’ began now to rise 
upon the world, and, as “ the Day-star on 
high,” to enlighten them that s.u. in spirit- 
ual darkness. — Bp, Cosin^ Wheatly, 

The lessons and services, therefore, for 
the four first Sundays in her liturgical year, 
propose to our meditations the twofold 
advent of our Lord Jesus Christ ; teach- 
ing us that it is h 5 who was to come, and 
did come, to redeem the world ; and that 
it is he also w'ho shall come again, to be 
our judge. The end proposed by the 
Church in setting these appearances of 
Christ together before us, at this time,Ts 
to beget in our minds proper dispositions 
to celebrate the one ana expect the othtr ; 
that 80 with joy and thankfulness we may 
now “ go to Bethlehem, and see this great 
thing which is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known to us,” even the 
Son of God come to visit us in great 
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humility; and thence, with faith unfeigned 
and hope immoveable, ‘ttscend in heart and 
mind to meet the ealh^Son of God in the 
air, coming in glorious majesty to judge 
the quick and dead. — Bp, Home, 

ADVOCATE, the word used in our 
Bibles as a translation of the Greek irapd- 
ttMroQi (see Paradete^') which signifies one 
who exhorts, defends, comforts ; also one 
who prays or intercedes for another. It 
is an appellation given to the Holy Spi- 
rit by our Saviour. (John xiv. 16; 
XV. 26.) 

ADVOCATES are mentioned in the 
96th, 131st, and 133rd English Canons, as 
regular members of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The nleaders, or superior prac- 
titioners, in all the English and Irish 
Church Courts are so called. In London 
they form a corporation, or college, called 
Doctors' Commons ; because all Advocates 
must be Doctors of Law, and they formerly 
lived together in a collegiate manner, with 
a common table, &c. The candidate Ad- 
vocates obtain a fiat from the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and are admitted by the 
judge to practise. In Ireland they do not 
form a college : they must be Doctors of 
Law, but generally practise in the com- 
mon law or equity courts, besides. They 
are admitted to practise by the judge of 
the Prerogative Cour% The pleaders in 
the supreme courts im Scotland, and ge- 
nerally throughout Europe, are called Ad- 
vocates. The institution of the order is 
very ancient. About the time of the 
emperor Alexander Severus (see Butler's 
Life of L’Hopital) three ranks of legal 
practitioners were established : the orators^ 
who were the pleaders ; the advocates^ who 
instructed the orators in points of law; 
and the cogniioresy or procuratnresj who 
discharged much the same office as proc- 
tors or attorneys now. The first order 
gradually merged into the second. — Jehh, 

ADVOWSON, is the right of patronage 
to a church, or an ecclesiastical benefice ; 
and he who has the right of advowson is 
caUed the patron of the church, from his 
obligation to defend the rights of the 
church from oppression and violence. For 
when lords of manors first built churches 
upon their own demesnes, and appointed 
the tithes of thq^ manors to be paid to 
tha officiating miiijsters, which before w'erc 
given to the clergy in common, the lord, 
who thus built a church and endowed it 
with glebe or land, had of common right 
a power annexed of nominating such 
minister as he pleased (provided he were 
J canonically quadified) to officiate in that 
church, of wnich he was the founder, en- 
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dower, maintainer, or, in one word, the 
patron. 

Advowsons are of two sorts, advowsons 
appendant, and advowsons in gross. AVhen 
annexed to a manor or land, so as to pass 
with them, they are appendant ; for so mng 
as the church Continues annexed to the 
possession of the manor, as some have done 
from the foundation of the church to this 
day, the patronage or presentation belongs 
to the person in possession of the manor 
or land. But when the property of the 
advowson has been once separated from 
that of the manor by legal conveyance, it 
is called an advowson in gross, or at large, 
and exists as a personal right in the person 
of its owner, independent of his manor or 
land. Advowsons are also either present- 
ative, collative, donative, or elective. An 
advowson presentative is where the patron 
has a right to present the parson to the 
bishop or ordinary to be instituted and 
inducted, if he finds him canonically quali- 
fied. An advowson collative is where the 
bishop is both patron and ordinary. An 
advowson donative is where the king, or 
any subject by his licence, founds a church 
or chapel, and ordains that it shall be 
merely m the gift or disposal of the patron ; 
subject to his visitation only, and not to 
that of the ordinary ; and vested absolutely 
in the clerk by the patron's deed of dona- 
tion, without presentation, institution, or 
induction. 

As to presentations to advowsons : where 
there are divers patrons, joint- tenants, or 
tenants in common, and they vary in their 
presentment, the ordinary is not bound to 
admit any of their clerks ; and if the six 
months elapse within wliich time they are 
to present, he may present by the lapse; 
but he may not present within the six 
months ; for if he do, they may agree and 
bring a qunre itnpedii against him, and re- 
move his clerk. Where the patrons are 
co-parceners, the eldest sister, or her as- 
signee, is entitled to present; and then, at 
the next avoidance, the next sister shall 
present, and so by turns one sister after 
another, till all the sisters, or their heirs, 
have presented, and then the eldest sxster 
shall begin again, except they agree to 
present together, or by composition to 
present in some other manner. But if the 
eldest presents together with another of 
her sisters, and the other sisters every one 
of them in their own name, or together, the 
ordinary is not bound to receive any of 
their clerks, but may suffer the church to 
lapse. But in this case, before the bishop 
can take advantage of the lapse, he must 
direct a writ to inquire the right of pa^ 
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tronage. Where an advowson is mort- ' 
gaged, the mortgager alone shall present, 
when the church becomes vacant : and the 
mortgagee can derive no advantage from 
the presentation in reduction of his debt. 
If a woman has an advowson, or part of an 
advowson, to her and her heirs, and marries, 
the husband may not only present jointly 
with his wife, during the coverture, but 
also after her death the right of presenting 
during his life is lodged m him, as tenant 
by courtesy, if he has children by her. 
And even thougli the wife dies witliout 
having had issue by her husband, so that 
he is not tenant by courtesy, and the church 
remains vacant at her death, yet the hus- 
band shall present to the void turn ; and 
if in such case he does not present, his 
executor may. If a man, seized of an ad- 
vowson, takes a wdfe, and dies, the heir 
shall have two presentations, and the wife 
the third, even tliough her husband may 
have gx’anted away the third turn. Or, if 
a manor, to which an advowson is a])])end- 
ant, descends to the heir, and he assigns 
dower to his mother of the third part of 
the manor, with the appurtenances, she is 
entitled to the jircsentalioii of the third 
part of the advowson ; the right of present- 
ation being a chose in action which is not 
assignable. If an advowson is sold, when 
the church is vacant, it is decided that the 
grantee is not entitled to the benefit of the 
next presentation. If, during the vacancy 
of a church, the patron die, his executor, 
or personal representative, is entitled to 
that presentation, unless it be a donative 
benefice, in which case the right of donation 
descends to the iieir. But il the incumbent 
of a church be also seized in fee of the ad- 
vowson of the same church, and die, his 
heir, and not his executors, shall present. 

As to the manner in w'hich advowsons 
descend, it has been determined, that ad- 
vowsons in gross cannot descend from the 
brother to the sister of the entire blood, 
but they shall descend to the brother of 
the half blood, unless the first had pre- 
sented to it in his lifetime, and then it 
shall descend to the sistcj’, she being the 
next heir of the entire blood. 

iEONS. (Atwpegj ages.) The name 
given by some of the Gnostic heretics to 
the spiritual beings, whom they supposed 
to have emanated irom the Divinity. (See 
Vaktitinus.) 

AERIANS. A small sect founded by 
Aerius, a presbyter of Sebaste, in the lesser 
Armenia, about a. d, Htjo. St. Augustine 
tells us that Aerius, the author of this 
, heresy, was mortified at not attaining the 
ejnseopate; and having fallen into the 


heresy of Arius, and hating been led into 
many strange notioms Ay impatience of the 
control of the Church, he taught, among 
other things, that no difference ought to 
be recognised between a bishop and a pres- 
byter ; whereas, until then, even all secta- 
ries had acknowledged the episcopate as a 
superior order, and had been careful at their 
outset to obtain episcopal ordination for 
their * ministers. Thus Aerius revenged 
himself ujion the dignity to w'hich he had 
unsuccessfully aspired ; and he has left his 
history and his character to future ages, 
as an argument almost as forcible as direct 
reasoning and evidence, of the apostolical 
ordinance of the episcopate. 

AFFINITY. (From ajfims.') Relation 
by marriage. Relation contracted by the 
husband to the kindred of the wife, and 
by the wife to those of the husband. It 
is opposed to consanguinity, or relation by 
birth. — Johnson, (See ConsnnyuinUy 
AFFUSION. Although dipping or 
plunging into the water were the more 
ancient practice, and more universal in the 
primitive times, yet sprinkling or pouring 
water on the head of the baptized person 
was of great antiquity in the Church like- 
wise. It had its beginning in the cases of 
sick persons chiefly, who could not come 
to the public baptistery, nor could the 
w eakness of their •constitution admit of 
their being dippeef all over in the water ; 
and, therefore, the sprinkling or pouring 
of a small quantity of water upon the face 
or head was judged sufiiciciit. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries aspersion was 
more common. After the heathen nations 
were converted to Christianity, and by that, 
means the baptisms of adults were less fre- 
quent, the tenderness of childr«;n’s bodies, 
especially in the colder countres, not en- 
during to be dipped in water, the use of 
sprinkling generally succeedea in the 
Church, instead of that of dipping. And, 
indeed, during the more early a^cs of the 
Church, and when adults were frequently 
baptized, there were some particular cases 
when aspersion was used instead of im- 
mersion ; as in that of some young w omen 
noticed by St. Chrysostom. Our Church, 
with great moderation, does not totally lay 
aside immersion, if the strength of the 
child will bear it, as indeed it seldom 
without danger in our cold country; in 
which case she admits aspersion only,ratJ^cr 
than occasion any injury or danger to the 
body of a tender babe j wisely consider- 
ing, that, in the sight of God, “ mercy is 
better than sacrifice.” — JDr. Nicholls, 
Either of these modes of administerinjBf. 
baptism is sufficient. For it is not in this 
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Bpiritual washing as it is in the bodily, 
where, if the baui ^Be^^ot large enough to 
receive the whole body, some parts may 
be foul, when the rest are cleansed. The 
soul is cleansed after another manner ; a 
little water can cleanse the believer, as 
well as a whole river. The old fashion 
was to dip or sprinkle the person “ thrice,” 
to signify the mystery of the Trinity. The 
Church so appointed then because of some 
heretics that denied the Trinity : upon the 
same ground, afterwards, it was appointed 
to do xt but once, (signifying the unity of 
substance in the Trinity,) lest we should 
seem to agree with the heretics that did 
it thrice. This baptizing is to be at the 
“ font.” — Bp, Sparrow* 

It should here be noticed, that our 
Church doth not direct sprinkling or as- 
persion, but affusion or “ pouring of water” 
upon the children to be baptized. It is 
true the quantity of w’ater to be used is 
nowhere prescribed, nor is it necessary 
that it should be j but, however the quan- 
tity be left to the minister’s discretion, yet 
it must be understood to determine itself 
thus far : first, that the action be such as 
is properly a “ washing,” to make the ad- 
ministration correspond with the institu- 
tion j and this we should observe as minis- 
ters of Christ at large ; secondly, that the 
action be such, as is 'properly a* “ pouring 
of water,” which is the rubrical direction 
to express that washing at all times when 
“ dipping ” is not practised ; and this we 
are bound to observe as ministers of the 
Church of England in particular ; taking 
it always for granted, that there is a rea- 
son for whatever is prescribed in a rubric, 
TChd such an one as is not to be contra- 
dicted by our private practice, or rejected 
for the sake of any modes or customs 
brought in we know not how. 

And we should the rather keep to this 
rule of affusion, because we have in a man- 
ner lost that more primitive w^ay of bap- 
tizing by immersion. Custom having “ cer- 
tified” in general, that it is the opinion 
and judgment of all, who bring their chil- 
dren to the font, that they are too weak 
to endure dipping.” Or, if w e would have 
their sentiments certified more explicitly, 
there being a rubric to that purpose, wu 
are sure, as Dr. Wall observes, to find a 
certificate of the children’s weakness in 
their dress ; and to ask* for further satisfac- 
ti(& would be a mighty needless inquiry. 
I mention this observation of his, as the 
best apolo^ I know of for our present 
practice oi baptizing by affusion, without 
any formal declaration being made, ae- 
loording to rubric, of the danger of “ dip- 


ping.” It is not said we shall ask any 
questions. And, when we are sure before- 
hand what would be the answer if the 
question were asked, w’e seem under no 
obligation, as we are under no direction, 
to put it at all.— Sharp, (See 
Aspersion.') 

AGAP-®. Love feasts, or feasts of 
charity, among the early Christians, w^ere 
usually celebrated in connexion with the 
Lord’s supper, but not as a necessary part 
of it. 'J'he name is derived from the 
Greek word dyaTrj), which signifies love or 
charity. In the earliest accounts w'hich 
have come dowm to us, we find that the 
bishop or presbyter presided at these 
feasts. It does not appear whet^pr the 
food was dressed in the place appointed 
for the celebration of the feast, or was pre- 
viously Prepared by individual members 
of the Church at their ow'n homes j but 
perhaps either of these plans was adopted 
indifiercntly, according to circumstances. 
Before eating, the guests W'aslied their 
haiidKS, and a public prayer w'as offered up. 
A portion of Scripture was then read, and 
the president proposed some questions 
upon it, w'hich were answ’ered by the pec- 
sons present. After this, any accounts 
which had been received respecting the 
affairs of other Churches wxre recited; for, 
at that time, ^uch accounts w^ere regularly 
transmitted from one community to an- 
other, by means of which all Christians 
became acquainted with the history and 
condition of the whole body, and were thus 
enabled to sympathize with, and in many 
cases to assist, each other. Letters from 
bishops and otlxer eminent members of the 
Church, together with the Acts of the Mar- 
tyrs, were also recited on this occasion j 
and hyixms or psalms w ere sung. At the 
cio§o of the feast, money w'as also collected 
for the benefit of widows and orphans, the 
poor, prisoners, and persons who had suf- 
fered shipwreck. Before, the meeting 
broke up, all the members of the Church 
embraced each other, in token of mutual 
brotherly love, and the whole ceremony 
was concluded with a philantliropic prayer. 

As the number of Christians increased, 
various deviations from the original prac- 
tice of celebration occurred ; which called 
for the censures of the governors of the 
Church. In consequence of these irregu- 
larities, it was appointed that the pre- 
sident should deliver to each guest his 
portion separately, and that the larger 
portions should be distributed among me 
presbyters, deacons, and other officers of 
the ChurcL 

While the Church was exposed to per 
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secution, these feasts were not only con- 
ducted with regularity and good order, but 
were made subservient to Christian edifica- 
tion, and to the promotion of brotherly 
love, and of that kind of concord and 
union which was specially, demanded by 
the circumstances of the 

At first these feasts were held in pr^ifate 
houses, lor in other retired places, where 
Christians met for religious worship. After 
the erection of churches, thdSe feasts were 
held witliin their walls; until, abuses 
having occurred which rendered the ob- 
servance inconsistent with the sanctity of 
such places, this practice was forbidden. 
In the , 4 jni<pile of the fourth century, the 
Council of jt^aodicoa enacted ‘‘ that agapae 
^oula not be celebrated ^ churches ; ” a 
mohibition which was repeated by the 
Council of Carthage, in the year 691 ; find 
was afterwards strictly enjoined during 
the?|Sxth and seventh centuries. By the 
efforts of Gregory of Neocaesarca,. Chry- 
sostom, and others, a custom w’as gener- 
ally established of holding the agapm only 
under trees, or some other shelter, in the 
neighbourhood of the churches ; and from 
tjiat time the clergy and other principal 
members of the Church were recommended 
to withdraw from tli«m. altogether. 

In the early Church it was usual to cele- 
brate agapee on the ^festivals of martj’rs, 
agapee natalitice^ at their tombs ; 'a practice 
to which reference is made*1n the cpikle 
of the church of Smyrna, concerning the j 
martyrdom of Polycarp. * 

These feasts w«ie sometimes celebrated 
on a smaller sealo hJLmarriages, agapee con- 
nubialtSj and funems, agapee funerales. 

The celebration of the agapae was fr^ 
quently made a subject of calumny ana 
misrepresentation by the enemies of the 
Christian faith, even during the earliest 
and best ages of thesfJhurch. In repbg to 
these groundless attacks, the conduct of 
the Christians of those times was success- 
fully vindicated by Tertullian, Minucius 
Felix, Origen, an(j^^thers. ^ But real dis- 
orders ha vmg afterwards arisen, and having 
proceeded to (^nsiderablc lengths, it be- 
came necessary to abolish the practice 
altogether; and this task was eventually 
etiectec^ but not without the application 
of v^ous means, and only after a consider- 
able lapse of time. — Middle j fro7n Augusti 
and Siegel. 

AGAPE'f^. In St. Cyprian’s time 
certain ascetics (who wished, perhaps, to 
to their religious celibacy the ad- 
merit of a conq^»est over a special 
Ifctl'lgifeater temptation) chose persons of 
other sex, devoted like themselves to 
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a life of celibacy, with whom they lived 
under the sanction kind of spiritual 
nuptials, still mainTaining thei^^ (^stity, 
as they professed, thou^ living, in all 
things else, as freely togetlier as married 
persons. These were caned Agapetee, Sub^ 
introductee, Xv^ri^raicroi. This practice, how- 
ever pure in intention, ^ve rise to the ut- 
most scandal in the Church; and those 
who had adopted it were condemned se- 
verely, both by the individual authority of 
St. Cyprian, and afterwards by the decrees 
of councils. See .Podwell’s Jjissertationes 
CgpriamccB. 

AGISTMENT: The feeding of cattle 
in a common pasture for a stipulated price; 
and hence tithe of agistment is the tithe 
due for the profit made by agisting. The 
Irish parliament, in the last century, most 
iniquitoLisly declared that man an enemy 
of his country who should demand tithe of 
agistment. — Jehh. 

AGNOETES or AGNOETJ^. (d and 
yvwjui.) A sort of Christian heretics about 
the year 670, followers of Theophronius 
the Cappadocian, who joined himself with 
Eunomius ; they called in Question the 
omniscience of God, alleging that he knew 
not things past in any other way than by 
memory, nor things to come but by an 
uncertain prescience. 

AGNOJEJi’ES. Another sort of heretics 
about the ye^r 535, Who followed the errors 
of Themistius, deacon of Alexandria, who 
believed that CniiisT knew not when the 
d^ of judgment should happen. 

AGNUS DEI, A cake of wax, used 
in the liomish Church, stamped with the 
figure of a lamb supporting the banner 
the cross. The name literally signiffer' 
The Lamb of God. These ,oaJtes, being 
consecrated by the pope with great solem- 
nity, and distributed among the people, 
are supposed to possess greaL virtues. 
They cover them with a piece of stuff, cut 
in the form of a heart, and carry them very 
devoutly in their processions. From sell- 
ing these AgnviA Dei 8 to some, and pre- 
senting them to others, the Romish clergy 
and religious officers derive considerame 
pecuniary advantage. The practice of 
blessing the Agnus DEI took its rise abou^ 
the seventh or eighth century. Itwasco ; 
mon in those times to- park converts wiv 
the si^ of the cross after baptism ; ah< 
in order to distinguish the converted fSc^n 
heathens, they were commanded to vrear 
about their necks pieces of white wax 
stamped with the fi^re of a lamb. This 
was done in imitation of the heathenish. 
I practice of , hanging amulets around tb $ } 
I neck, ad preservatives agidnst accidents, 
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diseases, or any sort of infection. Though 
the efficacy of an Agpi^ Dei has not been 
decto^^ tiomish councils, the belief in 
its yime m been strongly and universally 
established in the Church of Home. Pope 
Urban V. sent io John Palseologus, em- 
TOror of the Greeks, an Agn\^ folded in 
fine ^aper, on which were written verses 
expli^ing all its properties. I'hese verses 
declare that the Agnus is formed of balm 
and wax mixed with dhrism, and that being 
consecrated by mystical words, it possesses 
the power of removing* thunder and dis- 
persing storms, of giving to women with 
child an easy delivery, of preventing ship- 
wreck, taking away sin, repelling the 
devil, increasing riches, and of securing 
against fire. 

AISLE. (Ala.) The lateral divisions of 
a church, or of any part of it, as nave, choir, 
or transept, are called its aisles. (See 
Church.) Where there is but one aisle to 
a transept|^,it is always at the east. In 
foreign churches %e number of aisles is 
frequently two oft either side of the nave 
and choir ; at Cologne there are three. 
This arrangement is very ancient, since it 
is found in the Basilicas of St. John, 
Lateran, and St. Paul, at Rome. In Eng- 
land this was never perhaps the origiapl 
plan. All, except onc^on each side, are 
clearly additions at Ch^phester, Manches- 
ter, St Michael’s, Coventry, Spalding, and 
several other churches. 

The last bay to the west,^or tha£ west- 
ward of the porch in the south aiale^^is 
generally a little barlier in character than 
uie rest. It frequently happens, too, that 
the north aisle is of an earlier type than 
tll^outh, where there is no reason to suji- 
pose them of. different dates. There is no 
sufficient reason assigned for this. The 
word has beeiv very commonly, but in- 
correctly, applied to the open space in the 
nave of churches between the seats of the 
congregation. 

AISE. a linen napkin to cover the 
chalice used in Bishop Andrew’s chapel, 
and in Canterbury cathedral, before the 
rebellion. See CanUrhurxf^ Down, 1646, 
Neay^ Hist, of Puritans. 

-. ALB. An ample linen tunic with 

^ves, named from its colour, (a/6tis, 
iftite,) worn next. , over the cassock and 
It was at first loose and flowing, 
■^^rwards bound with a zone, mystically 
sjgnSying conflnence, according to some 
ritualistd | but more probabl;^ for the 
greater convenience of ministering at the 
^ponnaunion office. It has been m other 
. nts cimsiderably altered fronr its primi- 
dte lMs in the continental churches sub- 



ject to Rome; in the Greek churches it 
more nearly resembles the form of the sur- 
plice used in the English Church. Car- 
dinal Bona admits that the alb, as well 
as the surplice, was anciently talaris^ that 
is, reaching torfljie feet, and it was there- 
forg called j^o^is in the Greek Church. 
It wUs made originally of white linen; and 
was probato the sMie as the ii|irplice, 
from which 'ft now differs only in the form 
of the sleeves," which are not flowing, but 
closed at the wrists. 

The rubrics of King Edward VI.’s First 
Book prescribed the alb to be worn at the 
communion by the principal minister and 
his assistants, and by the bi^operat all 
times of his public ministrations. These 
rubrics are referred to in our present 
Prayer Book, in .the notice precedmg the 
Morning Prayer.: And here it is to be 
noted, that such omamente of the Church, 
and of the ministers thereof at all times of 
their ministrations, shall be retained and 
be in use as were in this Church of Eng- 
land by the authority of parliament, m 
the second year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward VI.” Most of our most eminent ri- 
tualists, and constitutional lawyers, have 
considered the rubric of King Edward VI* 
as still binding ift' strictness of law. The 
58th Canon apparently, but not really, con- 
tradicts these Rubrics, as it prescribes a 
"surj^lice with sleeves, to be used at the com- 
mufiibn aa.well as at other Services. But 
it is to be observed that an alb is, in fact, 
a suiylice with sleeves ; and by these very 
rubrics the terms seem *' to be almost con- 
vertible, as the bishopi^.enjoiiied to wear a 
surplice or alb : and m rubric after the 
communion, regulating the Wednesday 
and 5^^iday services, the priest is to wear a 
plain alb or surplice. But even if the 
canon did contradict the rubric, it ought 
to be remembered that the rubric of 1662 
is the final enactment of the Church, and 
plainly ought to supersede the enactment 
of 1604. The English alb is enjoined to be 
jtlain, that is, not ornamental with lace, or 
gold, as was the mediaeval custom.— 

ALB ATI. A sort of Christian hermits 
(so called from the white linen which they 
wore). Anno 1399, in the time of Pope 
Boniface IX., they came down frp^ the 
Alps into several provinces of Italy^av- 
ing for their guide a priest clothed all in 
white, and a crucifix in his hand : he pre- 
tended so much zeal and religion, that he 
was taken for a saint, and his followers 
multiplied so fast, that the pope, growM; 
jealous of their leader’s aiming ac his ch&i 
sent soldiers, who apprehended 
him to death, upon which his followeil 
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dispersed. They professed sorrow and 
weeping for the sins and calamities of the 
timeS) they ate together in the highways, 
apd slept Promiscuously like beasts. 

ALBlGrENSES. Certain religionists 
who sprung, up in the -t^velfth century. 
They received their name- from a town in 
Aquitaine, called Albigia or Alby, where 
their tenets were first condemned in a 
council held in the year 1176. The Albi- 
genses grew so formidable, that the court 
of Rome determined upon a league or 
crusade against them. Pope Innocent III., 
desirous to put a stop to their progress, 
stirred up the great men of France to 
make^wqr upon them. After suffering 
cruelly from their persecutors, they dwin- 
dled by little and little, till the time of 
the Reformation; when^such of them as 
were left fell in with the Vaudois, and 
conformed to the doctrine of Zuinglius 
and the disciples of Geneva. The Albi- 
genses have been frequently confounded 
with the Waldenses j from whom how ever 
it is said thai they differed in many 
respects, both as being prior to them in 
point of time, as having their origin in a 
different country, and as being charged 
with divers heresies, particularly Maniche- 
ism, from which the Waldenses were ex- 
empt. 

ALBIS ^ominica hi). Sec Low Sunday, 

ALIENATION, ecclesiastically sneak-^ 
ing, is the improper disposal of such lands 
and goods as Imve become the property of 
the Church. These being looked upon 
as devoted to God and nis service, to 
part W’ith them, divert them to any 
other use, mry he considered as no less 
than the sin of sacrilege. Upon some ex- 
traordinary occasions, however, as the 
redemption of captives from slavery, or the 
relief of the poor in the time of famine, 
this was permitted ; in which cases it was 
jpot unusual to sell even the sacred vessels 
&d utensils of the church. ^ Some canons, 
if the annual income of tie church was 
not sufficient to maintain the clergy, al- 
lowed the bishop to sell certain good^ of 
tlie church for that purpose. By subse- 
quent canons, however, this was prevented, 
unless the consent of the clergy was ob- 
tained^ and the sanction i.f the metro- 
polis, lest, under the pretence of ne- 
cessity or charity, any spoil or devastation 
should be made on the revenues of the 
church. See Bing. Orig. EccL lib. v. ch. 
vi. 8. 6. 

ALIENATION IN MORTMAIN, is 
the conveying or making over lands or 
tenements to any reli^ous house or other 
: corporate body. 


ALL SAINTS* BAY. 

ALLELUIA, or HALLELU- JAH. This 
is a Hebrew word eignifying PraUe the 
Lord, or Praise to the Lord. It occurs 
at the beginning and at the er& of many 
of the Psalms, and was always sung by 
the Jews on solemn ^ya of rejoicing. An 
expression very similar in sound seems to 
have been used in many nations, who can 
hardly be supposed to have borrowed it 
from the Jews. Hence it has been sup- 
posed to be one of the most ancient w^ords 
of devotion. St. J'ohn retains the word 
without translation (Rev. xix. 1, 3, 4, 6) ; 
and among the* early Christians it was so 
usual to sing Hallelujah^ that St. Jerome 
says little children w^ere acquainted with it. 

■ In evident imitation of the Jewish cus- 
tom, the Church has from very early times, 
at least during the season of Easter, pre- 
ceded the daily Psalms with Alleluia, or 
Praise ye the lA)rd. In the Roman and 
iinreformed offices it was disused during 
certain penitential seasons ; while Alleluia 
was used in other parfi of the service also 
during the Easter season, &c. In the First 
Book of King Edward VI., Alleliijah was 
sung after “Praise ye the Lora,” from 
Easter to Trinity Sunday. The response, 
“ The Lord’s name be praised,” w^as added 
at the last review. It had been inserted 
in the Scotch Litjjrgy in King Charles I.'s 
time. (See Gloria Patri.) — Jchh. 

ALL SAINTS^ itAY. The festival of 
All Saints is not of very high antiquity. 
About the year 610, the oishop of Rome 
ordered that the heathen Pantheon, a 
temple dedicated to al? the gods, should 
he converted into a Christian church. 
This was done, and it was appropriately 
dedicated to the honour of All MarlffTtf; 
hence came the origin of All Saints, which 
was then celebrated on the first of May. 
In the year 834 it was changed to Novem- 
ber 1st, on which day it is still observed. 
Our Church having, in the course of her 
year, celebrated the memories of the holy 
apostles, and the other most eminent saints 
and mart}T8 of the first days of the gospel, 
deems it unnecessary to extend her calendar 
by any other particular festivals, but closes 
her course wim this general one. It should 
he the Christian’s deught, on this day, to re- 
flect, as he is mov^d by the appointed scrip- 
tures, on the Christian graces and virtues 
which have been exhibited by that goodly 
fellowship of saints who, in all ages, have 
honoured God in their lives, and glotificd 
him in their deaths ; he should pray for 
grace to follow them “in all virtuous and 
godly* living }” he should meditate on the 
glonous rest that remains for the people^ 
of God, on which they have* entered >ne 
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should gratefully contemplate that commu- 
nion of saints^ 'whicj^ ^mtes him to their 
holy fellowship, even while he is here 
militant, if he be a faithful disciple of the 
Saviour in whom they trusted ; he should 
earnestly seek that, grace whereby, after a 
short further time of trial, he may be 
united with them in the everlasting ser- 
vices of the Church triumphant. The 
Church of England seems to have been 
induced to sum up the commemoration of 
martyrs, confessors, doctors, and saints in 
this one da/s service, from the circum- 
stance of the great number of such days 
in the Church of Rome having led to gross 
abuses, some of which are enumerated in 
the preface to the Book of Common 
Pr^er. 

This day was popularly called “ Allhal- 
lows day.” “ H^low E’en ” in Scotland, 
and “ Holy Eve ” in Ireland, means the eve 
of all Saints* Day. This day is celebrated 
as a high festival, or scertHet day, at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

ALL SOULS. A festival or holiday of 
the Romish Church, on which special prayers 
are made for the benefit of the souls of the 
departed. Its observance has been traced 
back to the year 998 ; about which time, 
we are told, a certain monk, whose curi- 
osity had led him to ^yisit Mount jEtna, 
which he, in common with others of that 
age, verily believed to be the moiHh of 
heU, returned to his abbot with the grave 
story that he had overheard “ the devils 
within complain, that many departed souls 
were taken out of their hands by the 
prayers of the Cluniac monks.” (See 
Clugnu) The compassionate abbot took 
'iSie hint, and set apart the second day of 
November, to be annually kept by his 
monks as a day of prayer for All Souls 
departed. This local appointment was 
afteiwards changed by the pope into a 

g Bneral one, obligatory on all the Western 
hurches. The ceremonies observed on 
this day were in good keeping with the 

n ose of its institution. In bwialf of tlie 
, persons arrayed in black perambu- 
lated uie cities and towns, each provided 
with a loud and dismal-toned bell, which 
they rang in public places by way of ex- 
hortation to tne people to remember the 
souls in purgatory, and give them the aid 
of their prayers. In France and Italy, at 
the present day, the annual Jour des Mot ts 
is Observed, by the population resuming 
theb mourning habits, and visiting the 
graves of them friends for many years 
after their decease. At the period of the 
Iteformation, the Church of England ab- 
rogated altogether the observance of this 
c 2 


day, as basdd on false doctrine, and as 
originating in a falsehood. 

ALMONER. An officer in monasteries, 
who had the care of the Almonry. In the 
cathedral of St. Paul, London, the Almon- 
er had the distribution of the alms, and 
the care of the burial of the poor. He 
also educated eight boys in music and in 
literature, fi)r the service of the Church. 
The office afterwards was practically that 
of a Chori-master, or Master of the Boys, 
and was usually held by a Vicar Choral. 
See Du(j{lah*8 History of SU Pauls. 

The Lord High Almoner is a Prelate, 
who has the disposing of the King’s Alms, 
and of other sums accruing to the Crown, 
Till King James I.*s accession, when the 
office of Dean of the Chapel Royal was 
revived, he had the care of the King’s 
Chapel; his office being then analogous 
to that of the Grand Almoner of France. 
See Heylirls Life of Laud. 

ALMONRY. A room where alms were 
di tributed, generally near to the church, 
or a part of it. I’he Almonries in the prin- 
cipal monasteries were often great estab- 
lishments, with endowments specially ap- 
propriated 10 their sustentation, having a 
chapel, hall, and chambers for the accom- 
modation of the poor and infirm. The 
remains of the Almonry at Canterbury, for 
example, are extensive and interesting. 
—JM. 

ALMS. In the primitive Church, the 
people who were of sufficient substance 
used to give alms to the poor every Sun- 
day, as they entered the church. And the 
poor, who were approved and selected by 
the deacons or otner ministers, were ex- 
horted to stand before the church doors to 
ask for alms, as the lame mau, who was 
healed by Peter and John, at the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple. The order in our 
Church is, that these alms should be col- 
lected at that part of the communion ser- 
vice which is called the Offertory, while 
the sentences are in reading wffiich follow 
the place appointed for the sermon. The 
intention of the compilers of our service 
was, that these alms should be collected 
every Sunday, as is plain from the direc- 
tions in the rubric ; and this, whether 
there was a communion or not. It is much 
to be regretted that the decay of eharity 
has caused this good custom to Ml into 
too general ffisuse ; and it is one wnich all 
sincere churchmen should endeavour to 
restore. The alms are, and have imme- 
morially been, collected every Sund^ in 
Ireland. 

ALMS-CHEST. Besides the alms col- 
lected at the offertory, it may be supposed 
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that devout persons would make contribu- 
tions to the poor on entering the churchi 
, or departing from it, at evening service i 
and to receive these alms, it is appointed 
hy the 84th Canon, that a chest oe pro- 
vided and placed in the church. 

ALOGIANS. Heretics in the second 
century, who denied the Divine Logos, or 
Word, and attributed the writings of St. 
John, in which the Second Person of the 
Godhead is so styled, to Cerinthus. 

ALTAR. Altar was the name by which 
the holy board was constantly distinguish- 
ed for the first three hundred years after 
Chbist ; during all which time it does 
not appear that it was above once called 
“ table,^’ and that was in a letter of Diony- 
sius of Alexandria to Xystus of Rome. 
And when, in the fourth century, Athana- 
sius called it a “ table,” he thought him- 
self obliged to explain the word, and to let 
the reader know that by tabic he meant 
altar, that being then the constant and 
familiar name. Afterwards, indeed, both 
names came to be promiscuously used ; the 
one having respect to the oblation of the 
eucharist, the other to the participation: 
but it was always placed altar-wise in the 
most sacred part oi the church, and fenced 
in with rails to secure it from irreverence 
and disrespect. — Wheatly, 

In King Edward’s first service-book the 
word aUar was permitted to stand, as be- 
ing the name tiiat Christians for manv 
hundred years had been acquainted withal. 
Therefore, when there was such pulling 
down of altars and setting up of tables in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, she was fain to 
make an injunction to restrain such un- 
godly fury, and appointed decent and 
comely tables covered to be set up again 
in the same place where the altars stood, 
thereby giving an interpretation of this 
clause in our communion-book. For the 
word “ table ” here stands not exclusively, 
m’ if it might not be called an altar, but 
to show the indifferency and liberty of the 
name; as of old it was called ^^mensa 
Domini,” the table of the Lokd ; the one 
having reference to the participation, the 
other to the oblation, o f the eucharist. — 
Cosin, 

It is called an altar, 1. Recause, the 
holy eucharist being considered as a sacri- 
fice, we offer up tne commemoration of 
that sacrifice which was offered upon the 
' cross. 2. We offer, with the action, prayers 
to God for all good things, and we need 
not fear to call the whole action by the 
nmne of a sacrifice, seeir^g'part of it is an 
; oblation to God of hearty prayers, and it 
& not unusual for that to oe said of the 


whole, which is exactlv true but of one 
port ; and as the /vmrd saor^e may^ be 
used without danger, so also the andmit 
Church did understand it. 

And it is called Br table, the eucharist 
being considered as atl^icrament ; which is 
nothing else but a disttibution and appli- 
cation of the sacrifice to the receivers; 
and the proper usq of a table is to set food 
upon, and to entertain guests, both which 
are applicable to this.— Clutterbuck, 

But at the beginning of the ^Information 
an unhappy dispute arose, viz. whether 
those tables of the altar fashion, which had 
been used in, the Popish times, and on 
which masses had been celebrated, should 
still be continued? This point was first 
started by Bishop Hooper, who in a ser- 
mon before the king, in the third year of 
his reign, declared, “ that it were well, if 
it might please the magistrate to have 
altars turned into tables ; to take away the 
false persuasion of the people, which they 
have of sacrifice, to be done upon altars ; 
because as long,” says he, “as altars re- 
main, both the Ignorant people and priests 
will dream of sacrifice.” This occasioned 
not only a couple of letters from the king 
and council, one of which was sent to all 
the bishops, and the other to Ridley, 
bishop of London, in both which they were 
required to pull d^n the altars ; but also 
that, when the liturgy was reviewed in 
Idol, the above-said rubric was altered, 
and in the room of it the priest was di- 
rected to stand on the north side of the 
table. But this did not put an end to the 
controversy. Another dispute arising, viz. 
whether the table, placed in the roo m of 
the altar, ought to stand altarwise ; i. eTui 
the same place and situation as the altar 
formerly stood? This was tlie occasion 
that in some churches the tables were 
placed in the middle of the chancels, in 
others at the east part thereof, next to the 
wall. Bishop Ridley endeavoured to com- 
promise this matter, and therefore, in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, suffered the table to 
stand in the place of the old altar; but 
beating down the wainscot partition be- 
hind, laid all the choir open to the east, 
leaving the table then to stand in tiie mid- 
dle of the chancel. Under this diversity 
of usage, things went on till the death of 
King Edward ; when. Queen coming 
to the throne, altars were again restmed 
wherever they had been demolished ; out 
her reign proving short, and Queen Eliza- 
beth succeeding her, the people, (Just got 
free again from the tyranny of Popery,) 
throu^ a^mistqken zeal fell m a tumultu^ 
ous manner to ^e pulling down of altats ; 
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tkougHi indeed, this hap^ned for the ge- 
neraUty only in pri^ttf, lurches, they not 
being meddled with in any of the queen’s 
palaces, and in but very few of the ca^e- 
drals. And as soon 4s the (jueen was sens< 
ible of what had b^^pened m other places, 
she put out an injunction to restrain the 
fury of the people, declaring it to be no 
matter of great moment, whether there 
were altars or tables, so that the sacrament 
was duly and reverently administered ; hut 
ordering, that where altars were taken 
down, holy tables should be decently made, 
and set in the place where the altars stood, 
and so to stand, saving when the commu- 
nion of the sacrament 'was to be distri- 
buted ; at which time the same was to be 
so placed in good sort within the chancel, 
as thereby the minister might be more 
conveniently heard of the communicants 
in his prayer and ministration, and the 
communicants also more conveniently and 
in more number communicate with the 
said minister. And after the communion, 
done from time to time, the same holy 
table was to be placed where it stood be- 
fore. Pursuant nereunto, this part of the 
present rubric was added to the liturgy, 
in the first year of her reign, viz. that “ the 
table, at the communion time, having a 
fair white linen cloth upon it, shall stand 
in the body of the chqrch, or in the chan- 
cel, where morning and evening prayer are 
appointed to be said : ” which was in those 
times generally in the choir. But then it 
is plain from thp aforesaid injunction, as 
well as from the eighty-second Canon of 
the Church, (which is almost verbatim the 
same,) that mere is no obligation arising 
^m this rubric to move the table at the 
time of the communion, unless the people 
cannot othervise conveniently hear and 
communicate. The injunction declares, 
that the holy tables are to be set in the 
same place where the altars stood, which 
every one knows was at the east end of 
the chancel. And when both the injunc- 
tion and canon speak of its being moved 
at the time of the communion, it supposes 
that the minister could not otherwise be 
heard: the interposition of a belfry be- 
tween the chancel and body of the church 
hindering the minister in some churches 
from being heard by the people, if he con- 
tinued in the churcn. And with the same 
view seems this rubric to have been added, 
and which ^erefore lays us under no 
obligation to move the table, unless neces- 
sity reouires. But whenever the churches 
r ftre buut so as the minister can be heard, 
and conveniently administer the sacrament 
at the place where the table usually stands. 


he is rather obliged to administer in the 
chancel, (that being the sanctum sanctorunif 
or most holy place, of the church,) as ap- 
pears from the rubric before the Com- 
mandments, as also from that before the 
Absolution, by both which rubrics the 
priest is directed to turn himself to the 
people. From whence I argue, that if the 
table be in the middle of the church, and 
the people consequently round about the 
minister, the minister cannot turn himself 
to the people any more at one time lhan 
another. Whereas, if the table be close 
to the east wall, the minister stands on 
the north side, and looks southward, and 
consequently, by looking westward, turns 
himself to the people. — Wheatly, 

Great dispute has been raised in the last 
age about the name of the communion 
table, whether it was to be called the Holy 
Table or an Altar. And indeed anything 
will afford matter of controversy to men in 
a disputing age. For the ancient writers 
used both names indifferentW ; some calling 
it Altar, others the Lord’s Table, the Holy 
Table, the Mystical Table, the Tremen- 
dous Table, Ac., and sometimes both Table 
and Altar in the same sentence . . . I^a- 
tius uses only the name SvaiaaTripiov, (utar, 
in his genuine Epistles . . . Irenrous and 
Origen use the same name . . . TertuUian 
frequently applies to it the name of Ara 
Dei and Altare . . . Cyprian uses both 
names ; but most commonly Altar ... It 
is certain they did not mean by the altar 
what the Jews and heathens meant ; either 
an altar dressed up with images, or an 
altar for bloody sacrifices. In the first 
sense they rejected altars, both name and 
thing. But for their own mystical, un- 
bloody sacrifice, as they called the eucha- 
rist, they always owned they had an altar. 
.... In Chrysostom it is most usually 
termed, ** the mystical and tremendous 
table,” &c. St. Austin usually gives it the 
name of Mensa Domini, the Lord’s Table. 
It were easy to add a thousand other tes- 
timonies, where the altar is called the 
Holy Table, to signify to us their notion 
of the Christian sacrifice and altar at once, 
that it was mystical and spiritual, and had 
no relation either to the bloody sacrifices 
of the Jews, or the idolatries of the Gen- 
tiles, but served only for the service of the 
eucharist, and the oblations of the people. 
— Bingham. 

In the First Book of King Edward, the 
terms used for this holy table are the 
Altar, and God^$ Board. In our present 
Prayer Book, it is styled the Tables the 
Holy Table, and the Table. The 

phrase communion toble occurs in the Ca- 
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nans only, as in the 20th, and the 82nd. 
'Die word altar is used in the Coronation 
Service. It is employed without scruple 
by Bii^op Overdl, one of the ^ com- 
missioners for the revision of the Liturgy 
in King James L’s reign, and by those 
who were employed in the last Review in 
1662, who of course understood the real 
spirit of the Church of England. For ex- 
ample, tlie following are the words of Bi- 
shop Sparrow, one of the Reviewers. 

“ That no man take offence at the word 
AUaff let him know, that anciently both 
these names, Altary or Holy TahUy were 
used for the same thing ; though most fre- 
quently the fathers and councils use the 
word Altar » And both axe fit names for 
that holy thing. For the holy eucharist 
being considered as a sacrijicey in the re- 
presentation of the breaking of the bread, 
and pouring forth of the cup, doing that 
to the holy symbols which was done to 
Christ's body and blood, and so showing 
forth and commemorating the Lord’s 
death, and offering upon it the same sacri- 
fice that was offered upon the cross, or 
rather the commemoration of that sacrifice, 
(St. Chmost. in Heb. x. 9,) it may fitly 
be called an Altar ; which again is as fitly 
called an Koly Tahlcy the Eucharist be- 
ing considered as a 8acramenty which is 
nothing else but a distribution and appli- 
cation of the sacrifice to the several re- 
ceivers.” 

And Bishop Cosins, who (NichoWs add. 
notes, p. 42) speaks of the king and queen 
presenting their offering “ on their knees 
at God’s altar:” though he adds after- 
wards, (p. 60,) on the passage ” This our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, In 
which regard and divers others besides, 
the eucharist may by aUusion, analogy, 
and extrinsical denomination, be fitly called 
a sacrifice, and the Lord's table an altar, 
the one relating to the other ; though nei- 
ther of them can be strictly and properly 
80 called. . . . The sacrament of the eu- 
charist carries the name of a sacrifice ; and 
the table, whereon it is celebrated, an 
altar of oblation, in a far higher sense than 
any of their former sacrifices did, which 
were but the types and figures of those 
services, which are performed in recog- 
nition and memory of Christ’s own sacri- 
fice, once offered upon the altar of his 
cross.” 

Again, Bishop Beverid^ey on the necesaitUf 
^c., of frequent commumony uses the word j 
** Upon Sundays and holy dam although 
there be not such a nUiuber, aim therefore 
:^jlo communion, yet, however, the priest 
ehall go up to the u/ter,” &c. 


And Bishop BxXLC Charge to the Clergy 
of St, DaMe) ; •Before the priest goes 
to the altar to read the second service,” &c. 

Hence, though not presuming to dispute 
the wisdom of the Reviewers, or, to M)eak 
more reverently, the dispositions of uod’s 
providence, whereby the use of the word 
altar w'as withheld from our Prayer Book, 
there can be no doubt that the employment 
of the word can be justified, if we under- 
stand it as the ancient Church under- 
stood it. — Jehh, 

According to Bingham, the ancient altars 
were of w'ood ; and he considers that the 
fashion of stone, altars began in the time 
of Constantine. Stone altars were enjoined 
^ the Council of Epone, (or Albon,) in 
Irance, A. D. 609 or 61 7 j and through- 
out the whole of the time to w^hich we look 
for architectural examples, altars were of 
stone. 

The place of the high altar was uniform- 
ly, in England at least, at the east of the 
church ; but in large churches room is left 
for processions to pass behind it, and in 
cathedral churches of Norman foundation 
for the bishop’s throne. Where the end 
of the church was apsidal, the high altar 
was placed in the chord of the apse. 
Chantry altars, not being connected with a 
service in which ^processions were used, 
were placed againfft the wall, and scarcely 
an aisle or a transept was without one or 
more. In form the high altar was generally 
large and plain, relying for decoration 
wholly on the rich furniture with which it 
was loaded; very rarely its front was 
panelled or otherwise ornamented. Chan- 
try altars were, perhaps, in ninety-uiie 
cases in a hundred, mere slabs built into 
the wall. At Jervaulx, however, at the 
end of each aisle, is a large plain altar 
built up of separate stones, much in the 
form of a high tomb. In eitu but few 
high altars remain, but chantry altars in 
situ are frequent enough. They are not, 
however, often found in the aisles and 
transepts of our churches, but in places 
where they would* more readily escape ob- 
servation, as, for < instance, under the east 
window (or forming its sill) of a vestry, or 
of a paryise, or in a gateway to a monas- 
tery, or in private chapels and chapels of 
castles. Altar stones not in situy but used 
in pavements and all places, are almost 
innumerable, sometimes two or three or 
more occurring in a single small church. 
They may be recognised by five little 
crosses, one in the centre, and one at each 
comer. The multiplication of altars m\ 
the same church is still striotly forbiddsot 
in the Eastern Church, as it was ip and^ht 
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ALTARAGE, 

times. (Vide Bingham^ book viii. c. 6, 

ALTARAGE, a legaltermused to denote 
the profits arising to the priest or parson 
of the parish on account of the altar, called 
obventio altam. Since the Reformation 
there has been much dispute as to the ex- 
tent of the yicar*8 claim upon tithes as 
altarage. In the 21st Eliz. it was decided 
that me words AUeragium cum mamo 
competenti would entitle him to the small 
tithes ; but it has since been holden 
and now generally understood, that the 
extent of the altarage depends entirely 
upon usage and the manner of endow- 
ment. 

ALTAR CLOTH. By the 82nd Canon 
it is appointed that the table provided for 
the celebration of the holy communion 
shall be covered, in time of divine service, 
with a carpet of silk, or other decent stuff 
thought meet by the ordina^ of the place, 
if any question be made of it ; and with a 
fair linen cloth at the time of the minis- 
tration, as becometh that table, "i'he so- 
vereigns of England, at their coronation, 
present, as their first oblation, a pall or 
altar cloth of ^Id, &c. 

ALTAR PIECE. A picture placed over 
the altar. It is not uncommon in English 
churches to place paintings over the altar, 
although it is a practg^e of modern intro- 
duction, and although there would be a 
prejudice against placing paintings in other 
parts the church. The English Reform- 
ers were very strongly opposed to the in- 
troduction of paintings into the sanctuary. 
In Queen Elizabeth's reign, a proclamation 
was issued against pictures as well as images 
m churches; and Jlean Nowell fell under 
her Majesty’s displeasure for procuring for 
her use a Prayer Book with pictures. The 
Puritans, who formed the religious world 
of King Charles’s time, both in the Church 
and out of it, destroyed pictures wherever 
they could find them, as relics of Popery. 
We may add that the feeling against pic- 
tures prevailed not only in modern times, 
but in the first ages of the primitive Church. 
In the various catalogues of church fur- 
niture that we possess, we never read of 
pictures. There is a particular breviat of 
the things found by the persecutors in the 
chuTQh of Paul, bishop of Cirta, in Numidia, 
(a. n. 303,) where we find mention made 
of {ups, flagons, two candlesticks, and vest- 
ments } but of images and pictures there 
is not a syllable. In Spain, at the Council 
of Elibena, A, d. 305, there was a positive 
decree against them. And, at the end of 
^is c^ntory^ Eniphanius, passing through 
Anablatha, a vulage of Palestine, foimd a 
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veil there, hanging before the doors of the 
sanctuary in the church, whereon was 
painted the image of Christ, or some saint, 
which he immediately tore in pieces, and 
ave it as a winding-sheet for the poor, 
imself replacing the hanging by one from 
Cyprus. The first mention of pictures 
we find at the close of the fourth century ; 
when Paulinus, bishop of Nola, to keep 
the country people employed, when they 
came together to observe the festival of 
the dedication of the church of St. Felix, 
ordered the church to be painted with 
the images of saints, and stories from 
Scripture history, such as those of Esther 
and Job, and Tobit and Judith. (Paw- 
linuBy Natal. 9. Felicis^ p. 615.) The reader 
will find a learned historical investigation 
of this subject in note B to the translation 
of Tertul ban’s Apology in the Library oj 
the Fathers f which is thus summed up ; 1. 
In the first three centuries it is positively 
stated that Christians had no images. 2, 
Private individuals had pictures, but it was 
discouraged. (Jug.) 3. The cross, not the 
crucifix, was used ; the first mention of the 
cross in a church is in the time of Constan- 
tine. 4. The first mention of pictures in 
churches, except to forbid them, is at the 
end of the fourth century, and these his- 
torical pictures from the Old Testament, or 
of martyrdoms, not of indmduals. 6. No 
account of any picture of our Lord being 
publicly used occurs in the six first cen- 
turies ; the first is A. D. 600. 6. Outward 
reverence to pictures is condemned. We 
find frequent allusion to pictures in the 
writings of St. Augustine. We thus see 
that the use of pictures in churches is to 
be traced to the fourth century; and we 
may presume that the practice of the age, 
when the Church was beginning to breathe 
after its severe persecutions, when the 
great creed of the Church Universal was 
drawn up, and when the canon of Scrip- 
ture was fixed, is sufficient to sanction the 
use of pictures in our sanctuaries. That 
in the middle ages, pictures as well as 
images were sometimes worshipped, as 
they are by many Papists in the present 
day, is not to be denied. It was therefore 
natural that the Reformers, seeing the 
abuse of the thing, should be strongly 
prejudiced against the retention of metures 
m our churches. But much of Romidi 
error consists in the abuse of what was 
originally good or true. We may, in the 
present age, return to the use of what was 
originally good; but being warned that 
what has led to Popish corruptions may 
lead to them again, we must be very care- 
ftil to watch against the recurrence, of those 
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ta iMth these customs have 
perverted. 

j^TAB JElAlLSi as such, and as dis- 
O ^guished fiom the chancel screen, were 
iiot known in the Western Church before 
the Beformation. We probably owe them 
to Archbishop Laud, who, in order to guard 
against a continuance of the profanations 
to which the holy table had been subject- 
ed, while standing in the nave of the 
church, or in the middle of the chancel, 
ordered that it should be placed at the 
east end of the chancel, and protected from 
rude approach by rails. As the use of 
altar rails arose out of, and visibly sig- 
nified respect for, the great mysteries cele- 
brated at the altar, they were, of course, a 
mark for the hostility of the Puritans ; and 
accor^gly, in the journal of William 
Bowsing, parliamentary visitor of churches 
in the great rebellion, we find that they 
were everywhere destroyed. They have 
generally, however, been restored; and 
there are now few churches in England 
where they are not found. In the East, 
the altar has been enclosed by a screen or 
an enclosure resembling our rails, from 
ancient times. These were at first only 
the cancelli, or KiyKXiSeg, or, as Eusebius 
styles them, reticulated wood-work. They 
were afterwards enlarged into the holy 
doors, which now wholty conceal tlie altar, 
and which Goar admits to be an innova- 
tion of later times, (pp. 17, 18.) These 
are not to be confounded with the en- 
closure of the choir ; which, like the chan- 
cel screen, was originally very low, a mere 
barrier, but was enlarged afterwards into 
the high screens which now shut out the 
choir from the church. — Jebb, 

ALTAR SCREEN. A screen behind 
the altar, bounding the presbytery east- 
ward, and in our larger churches separat- 
it from the parts left free for proces- 
sions between the presbytery and the Lady 
Chapel, when the latter is at the east end. 
(See Cathedral.) These screens were of 
comparatively late invention. They com- 
pletely interfered with the ancient ar- 
rangement of the (See Apsis.) The 
most magnificent specimens of altar screens 
are at winchester cathedral, and at St. 
^ban’s abbey. In college chapels, and 
churches where an apse would be alto- 
gether out of place, and where an east 
wmdow cannot be insert^'d, as At New Col- 
lege, and Magdalene, Oxford, they are as 
•PKJIJiate as they are beautiful. — Jebb. 

AMBO. A kmd of raised platform or 
: from which, in the primitive 

Gospel and Epistle were read 
. ^ the pe^le, and sometimes used in 
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preaching. Its position appears to hare 
varied at difierent ^mes i^'it was most fre- 

^ on the north side of the entrance 
e chancel. Sometimes there was 
one on each side, one for the Epistle, 
the other for the Gospel, as may, still 
be seen in the ancient churches of St. 
Clement and St. Lawrence, at Rome, &c. 
The word Ambo has been popularly em- 
ployed for a reading desk withm memory, 
as in Limerick cathedral, where the desk 
£or the lessons in the centre of the choir 
was so called. The singers also had 
their separate ambo, and m many of the 
foreign European churches it is employed 
by the precentor and principal singers; 
being placed in the middle of the choir, 
like an eagle, but turned towards the 
altar J ebb 

AMBROSIAN OFFICE. A particular 
office used in the church of Milan. It 
derives its name from St. Ambrose, who 
was bishop of Milan in the fourth century, 
although it is not certain that he tooa any 
part in its composition. Originally each 
church had its particular office ; and even 
when Pope Pius V. took upon him to im- 
pose the Roman office on all the Western 
churches, that of Milan sheltered itself 
under the name and authority of St. Am- 
brose, and the Amljrosian Ritual has con- 
tinued in use. — Broughton^ Gueranger, 
AMEDIEU, or friends of God. A 
kind of religious congregation in the 
Church of Rome, who wore grey clothes 
and wooden shoes, had no breeches, gird- 
ing themselves with a cord ; they began in 
1400, and grew numerous ; but Pius V. 
united their society partly with that of the 
Cistercians, and partly with the Soccolail^ 

—Jebb. 

AMEN. This, in the phraseology of the 
Church, is denominated orationh iignacu^ 
lum^ or devotee oonscionis responsio, the 
token for prayer — ^the response of the wor- 
shippers. It intimates that the prayer of 
the speaker is heard, and approved by him 
who gives this response. It is also used 
at the conclusion of a doxology. (Rom. ix. 
5.) Justin Martyr is the first of the fathers 
wno speaks of tne use of the response. In 
speaking of the sacrament he says, that, at 
the close of the benediction and prayer, 
all the assembly respond, ** Amen,** which, 
in the Hebrew tongue, is the same as, So 
let it be.** Accormng to Tertullian, ngne 
but the faithful were permitted to join in 
the response. 

In the celohraUon of the LoMf B supper 
especially, each communicant was required 
to give tnis response in a tone of earnest 
devotion, Upon the reception, both' of 
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bread and of the imie, each uttered a 
loud **Amen {"^and^t the close of the 
consecration by the priest, all joined in 
shouting a loud ** Amen.” But the prac- 
tice ^as discontinued after the sixth oen- 
tury. 

At the administration of baptism also, 
the witnesses and sponsors uttered this 
response in the same manner. In the 
Greek Church it was customary to repeat 
this response as follows: “ This servant of 
the Lord is baptized in the name of the 
Father, Amen ; and of the Son, Amen ; 
and of the Holy Ghost, Amen ; both now 
and for ever, world without end ; ” to which 
the people responded, “Amen.” This 
usage is still observed by the Greek Church 
in Kussia. The repetitions were given 
thrice, with reference to the three persons 
of the Trinity. — Coleman^ a Chri&ttan An- 
tiquities, 

It signifies truly or verily. Its import 
varies lightly with the connexion or posi- 
tion in which it is placed. In the New 
Testament it is frequently 8ynon}inous 
with “verily,” and is retained in some 
versions without being translated. At the 
conclusion of prayer, as the Catechism 
teaches, it signifies So he it; after the 
repetition of the Creed it means So it is. 

It will be observed, that the word 
“Amen” is at the end of some prayers, 
the Creed, &c., printea in the same Homan 
letter, but of omers, and indeed generally, 
in Italics — This seems not to 
be done without meaning, though unfor- 
tunately the distinction is not correctly 
observed in all the modem Pr^er Books. 
The intention, according to Wheatly, is 
•"this; At the end of all the collects and 
prayers, which the priest is to repeat or 
say alone, it is printed in Italic, a mfferent 
character from the prayers themselves, pro- 
bably to denote mat the minister is to 
stop at the end of the prayer, and to leave 
the “Amen” for the people to respond. 
But at the end of the Lord’s Prayer, Con- 
fessions, Creeds, &c., and wheresoever the 
people are to join aloud with the minister, 
as if taught and instructed by him what to 
say, there it is printed in Roman, i. e. in 
the same character with the Confessions 
and Creeds themselves, as a hint to the 
minister that he is still to go on, and by 
prottioimcing the “Amen” himself, to di- 
rect the people to do the same, and so to 
set their seal at last to what they had been 
before pronouncing. 

AMERICA. (See Church in America,) 

AMICE. An oblong square of fine 
^en used as a vestment in the ancient 
vb^eh by tibie priest. At first introduced 
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to cover the shoulders and neck|t.ik'af^* 
wards received the addition of a fio^ to 
cover the head until the priest cam6\ b,e^ 
fore the altar, when the hood was thro^ 
back. We have the remains of this in the 
hood. 

The “ grey amice,” a tippet or cape of 
fur, was retained for a time by the English 
clergy after the Reformation ; but, as there 
was no express authority for this, it was 
prohibited by the bishops in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

The word Amice is sometimes used with 
greater latitude. Thus Milton, (Par. Beg. 

IV.,) 

—morning fair 

Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice grey. 

By most* ritualists, the Amictus, or 
Amiciat and the Almutiunij of the West- 
ern Churches were considered the same. 
But W. Gilbert French, in an interesting 
and curiously illustrated Essay on “ The 
Tippets of the Canons Ecclesiastical,” con- 
siders that there is a distinction between 
the amice and the almuce. The former he 
identifies with the definition given above. 
The latter he considers to be the choir 
tippet, worn by all members of cathedral 
churches, of materials varying with the 
ecclesiastical rank of the wearer. The 
hood part of the almuce was in the 
course of time disused, and a square cap 
substituted ; and the remaining parts gave 
rise to the modern cape, worn, in foreign 
churches, and to the ornament resembling 
the stole, like the ordinary scarf worn in our 
churches. I'he almuce, or “ aumusse,” is 
now an ornament of fur or other materials 
carried over the arm by the canons of 
many French and other continental cathe- 
drals. In the Dktionnaire de Droit Ca^ 
nonique (Lymr. 1787) it is defined as an 
ornament which was first borne on the 
head, afterwards carried on the arm. Car- 
dinal Bona only mentions the amictus^ de- 
scribing it as in the first paragraph of this 
article. He identifies it, but certaidy 
without any reason, with the Jewish 
ephod. There seems nothing improbable 
in the various terms above mentioned 
having been originally identical. fSee 
Bandy Hoody Scarf y and Tippet,) — Jehhy 

AMPHIBALUM. (See Chasible,) 

ANABAPTISTS. (See Baptists,) Cer- 
tain sectaries whose title is compounded 
of two Greek words, (dva and fiavTiltay) 
one of which signifies “ anew,” and the 
other “ to baptize ;” and whose distinctive 
tenet it is, that those who have been Wp- 
tized in their infancy ought to be baptize 
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Johii of L^den, Munzer, Knipperdoling, 
and other Uerman enthusiasts about the 
time of the Reformation, were called by this 
name, and held that Christ was not the 
son of Mary, nor true God j that we were 
righteous by our own merits and sufferings, 
that there was no original sin, and that 
infants were not to be baptized. They 
rejected, also, communion with other 
churches, magistracy, and oaths; main- 
tained a communion of goods, polygamy, 
and that a man might put away his wife if 
not of the same religion with himself ; that 
the godly should enjoy monarchy here 
on earth; that man had a free will in 
, spiritual things ; and that any man might 

B reach and administer the saciraments. 

'he Anabaptists of Moravia called them- 
selves apostolical, going barefoot, washing 
one another’s feet, and having community 
of goods ; they had a common steward, who 
distributed equally things necessary ; they 
admitted none but such as would get their 
livelihood by working at some trade ; they 
had a common father for their spirituals, 
who instructed them in their religion, and 
prayed with them every morning before 
they went abroad; they had a general 

f overnor of the church, whom none knew 
ut themselves, they being obliged to keep 
it secret. They would be silent a quarter 
of an hour before meat, covering their 
faces with their hands, and meditating, 
doing the like after meat, their governor 
observing them in the mean time, to re- 
prove what was amiss ; they were gener- 
ally clad in black, discoursing much of the 
last judgment, pains of hell, and cruelty 
of devils, teaching that the way to escape 
these was to be rebaptized, and to embrace 
their religion. They caused considerable 
disturbance in Germany, but were at length 
subdued. To this sect allusion is made in 
our 38th Article. By the present Ana- 
baptists in England, the tenets subversive 
of civil government are no longer pro- 
fessed. 

The practice of rebaptizing proselytes 
was used by some ancient heretics, and 
other sectaries, as by the Montanists, the 
Novations, and the In the 

third century, the Church was muph agi- 
tated by the question whether bajlftism re- 
ceived out of the Catholic communion 
ought to be acknowledged, or whether 
converts to the Church ought to be rebap- 
tized. Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and the 
; Africans generally, held that baptism with- 
out the Church was null, as. did also Firmi- 
lian, bishop of Cmsareift hi Cappadocia, and 
Asiatics of his time. On this account, 
I j^phen, bishop of Eome, declined com- 


munion with the Churches of Africa and 
of the East To the difficulty, a 
method was devised by the Council of 
Arles, Can. 8, viz. to rebaptize those newly 
converted, if so be it was found that they 
had not been baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; and so 
the first Council of Nice, Can. 19, ordered 
that the Paulianists, or followers of Paul 
of Samosata,and the Cataphrygians should 
be rebaptized. The Council of Laodicea, 
Can. 7, and the second of Arles, Can. 16, 
decreed the same as to some heretics. 

But the notion of the invalidity of i»- 
/an^ baptism, which is the foundation of 
the modern Anabaptism, was not taught 
[ until the twelfth century, when Peterall 
! Bruis, a Frenchman, preached it. 

ANABATA. A cope, or sacerdotal 
vestment, to cover the back and shoulders 
of a priest. This is no longer used in 
the English Chui'ch. 

ANALOGY OF FAITH, [translated 
in our version, proporium of faith^ is the 
proportion that the doctrines of the gospel 
iear to each other, or the close connexion 
between the truths of revealed religion. 
(Horn. xii. 6.) 

ANAPHORA. That part of the liturgy 
of the Greek Church, which follows the 
introductory part, b^»ginning at the Sur-^ 
sum cordUf or, Liji your hearts, to the 
end, including the solemn prayers of con- 
secration, &’:c. It resembles, but does not 
exactly correspond to, the Homan Canon, 
(See Rennndoi.) — Jehh, 

ANATHEMA, imports whatever is set 
apart, separated, or aivldcd ; but is most 
usually meant to express the cutting off 
of a person from the communion of the 
faithful. It was practised in the primitive 
Church against notorious offeaders. Se- 
veral councils, also, have pronounced ana- 
themas against such as they thought cor- 
rupted the purity of the faith. The Church 
of Englantt in her 18th Article anathema- 
tizes those who teach that eternal salva- 
tion is to be obtained otherwise than 
through the name of Christ, and in her 
Canons excommunicates all who say that 
the Church of England is not a true and 
apostolic Church. — Can, 3. All impugn- 
ers of the public worship of God, estab- 
lished in the Church of England* — Can. 4. 
All impugners of the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church. — Can, 0. All impugn^e 
of episcopacy. — Can, 7. All authors of 
schism. — Can, 9. AU maintaipers of 
schismatics. — Can, 10. All these persons 
lie under the anathema of the Church of 
England. . 

^CHdllET. Aname^^entoah^ 
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mit, from his dwelling alone^ apart from 
societ;^ anchoret is 

distin^ished from me coenobite, or the 
monk who dwells in a fraternity, or Koivo- 
(3ta, (See Monks,) 

ANDKEW’S {Saint) DAY. This fes- 
tival is celebrated by tne Church of Eng- 
land, Nov. 30, in commemoration of St. 
Andrew, who was, first of all, a disciple of 
St. John the Baptist, but being assured by 
his master that he was not the Messiah, 
and hearing him say, upon the sight of our 
Saviour, “ Behold the Lamb of God !” he 
left the Baptist, and being convinced him- 
self of our Saviour’s divine mission, by 
conversing with him some time at the 
place of his abode, he went to his brother 
Simon, afterwards surnamed Peter by our 
Saviour, and acquainted him with his 
having found out the Messiah ; but he did 
not become our Lord’s constant attendant 
until a special call or invitation. After 
the ascension of Christ, when the apos- 
tles distributed themselves in various parts 
of the world, St. Andrew is said to nave 
preached the go^el in Scythia, in Epirus, 
in Cappadocia, Galatia, Bithynia, and the 
vicinity of Byzantium, and finally, to have 
suffered death by crucifixion, at ^Egea, by 
order of the proconsul of the place. The 
instrument of his death is said to have 
been in the form of ttie letter X, being a 
cross decussate, or saltier, two pieces of 
timber crossing each other in the middle ; 
and hence usually known by the name of 
St. Andrew’s cmss. 

ANGEL. (See Idolatry y Mariolatryy 
Invocation of Saints,) By an angel is 
jneant a messenger who performs the will 
of a superior. The scriptural words, both 
in Heorew and Greek, mean a messen- 
ger. Thus, in the letters addressed by 
ot. John to the seven churches in Asia 
Minor, the bishops of those churches are 
ad^essed as angels; ministers not ap- 
pointed by the people, but sent by God. 
But the word is generally applied to those 
spiritual beings who surround the throne 
of glory, and who are sent forth to minis- 
ter to them that be heirs of salvation. It 
is supposed by some that there is a sub- 
ordination of angels in heaven, in the se- 
veral ranks of seraphim, cherubim, thrones, 
dominions, principalities, &c. We recog- 
nise in the service of the Church, the three 
oioders of archangels, cherubim, and sera- 
phim. The only archangel, as Bishop 
Horsley remarks, mentioned in Scripture, 
is St. Michael. (See Cherub,) The word 
seraph signifies in the Hebrew to bum. 
It is possible that these two orders of 
angek are alluded to in Fsal. civ. 4, He 


maketh his angels spirits; and his mid* 
isters a flaming fire.” The worship of 
angels is one of the sins of the Bornish 
Church. It was first invented by a sect in 
the fourth century, who, for the purpose 
of exercising this unlawful worship, held 
private meetings separate from those of 
the Catholic Church, in wliich it was not 
permitted. The Council of Laodicca, the 
decrees of which were received and ap- 
proved by the whole Church, condemned 
the sect in the following terms : “ Chris- 
tians ought not to forsake the Church of 
God, and depart and call on angels, and 
make meetings, which are forbidden. If 
any one, therefore, be found, giving him- 
self to this hidden idolatry, let him be 
anathema, because he hath left the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and hath 
betaken himself to idolatry,” The same 
principle applies to prayers made to any 
created being. The worship of the crea- 
ture was regarded by the Church in Iho 
fourth century as idolatry. See Bishop 
Beveridgds Expos, of Acts xxii. : see also 
Bishop Bully on the Corruption of the 
Church of Ilome, sect, iii., who, whilst 
showing that the ancient fathers and coun- 
cils were express in their denunciation of 
it, (e. g. the Council of Laodicea, Theo- 
doret, Origen, Justin Martyr, &c.,) says, 
“ It is ve^ evident that the Catholic Chris- 
tians of Origen’s time made no prayers to 
angels or saints, but directed all their 
prayers to God, tlirough the alone media- 
tion of Jesus Christ our Saviour. In- 
deed, against the invocation of angels and 
saints we have the concurrent testimonies 
of all the Catholic Fathers of the first 
three centuries at least.” Bishop Bull 
•tlien refers to his own Dcf, Fid, Nic, li. to 8, 
for a refutation of Bellaimine’s unfair cita- 
tion of Justin Martyr, (Apol, i. 6, p. 47,) 
where he says, “ I have evidently proyea 
that that plan of Justin, so far from giving 
countenance to the religious worship of 
angels, makes directly against it.” Also 
the most ancient Liturgies, &c. 

ANGELIC HYMN. A title given to 
the hymn or doxology beginning with 
Glory be^to God on nigh,” &c.^ It is so 
called from the former part of it having 
been siAg by the angels on their appear- 
ance to uie shepherds of Bethlehem, to 
announce to them the birth of the Re- 
deemer. (See Gloria in Excelsis,) 

ANGELICI. A sort of Christian here- 
tics, who were supposed to have their rise 
in the apostles’ time, but who were most 
numerous about A. D. 180. The) worshipped 
angels, and from thence had their name. 

ANGELITES. A sort of Sabellian 
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bereticsi so called £rom A^elius or Ange- 
littSf a place in Alexatidnai where they 
used to meet. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC CHUBCH. (See 
Church of England,) Any branch of the 
Chiirch reformed on the principles of the 
l^lish Beformation. 

Li certain considerations of the first 
spiritual importance, the Church of Eng- 
land occupies a singularly felicitous por- 
tion. The great majority of Christians — 
the Boman, Greek, and eastern Churches 
—•regard Episcopacy as indispensable to 
the integrity of Christianity ; the Presby- 
terians and others, who have no bishops, 
nor, as far as we can judge, any means 
of obtaining the order, regard episcopacy 
as imnecessary. Supposing for a moment 
the ^estion to be dubious, the position of 
the Presbyterian is, at tlie best, unsafe ; 
theposition of the member of the Church 
of England is, at the worst, perfectly safe : 
at the worst, he can only be in the same 
position at last as the Presbyterian is in at 
present. On the Anti-episcopalian’s own 
ground, the Episcopalian is on this point 
doubly fortified? whilst, on the opposite 
admission, the Presbyterian is doubly con- 
demned, first, in the subversion of a Divine 
institution ? and, secondly, in the invalidity 
of the ordinances of grace. Proceeding, 
therefore, on mere reason, it would be 
most unwise for a member of the Church 
of England to become a Presbyterian ; he 
can gain nothing the change, and may 
lose everything. The case is exactly the 
reverse with the Presbyterian. 

Again: by all apostolic Churches the 
apostolic succcasion is maintained to be a 
Bine qud non for the valid administration 
of the eucharist and the authoritative re- 
mission of sins. The sects beyond the pale 
of the apostolic succession very naturally 
reject its indispensability j but no one is 
m fanatical as to imagine its possession 
invalidates the ordinances of the Church 
possessing it. Now, of all branches of the 
Catholic Church, the Church of England is 
most impregnable on this point ; she unites 
in her priesthood the triple successions of 
the ancient British, the ancien^ Irish, and 
the ancient Boman Churdi. Supposing, 
therefore, the apostolic Churches 'to hold 
the right dogma on the succession, the 
member of the Church of England has 
not the slightest occasio n to disturb his 
soul; he is trebly safe. Supposing, on 
the other hand, the apostolic succession to 
be a fortunate historical fact, not a divinely 
' perpetuated authority., be is still, at the 
m^t, as safe as the dissenter ; whereas, if 
the Church holds, the only author- 


ity on earth which ihe SATioxTR.has oom<* 
nussioned with his^power, what is the 
spiritual state of the sonismatio who usurps, 
or of tibie assembly that pretends to bestow, 
what God alone can grant and has grant- 
ed to his Church only. No plausible in- 
ducement to separate from the Church of 
England can counterbalance this necessity 
for remaining in her communion : and her 
children have great cause to be grateful 
for being placed by her in a state of such 
complete security on two such essential 
artimes of administrative Christianity. — 
Morgan, 

ANNATES, or FIBST - FBUITS. 
These are the profits of one year of every 
vacant bishopric in England, claimed at 
first by the pope, upon a pretence of de- 
fending the Christians from the infidels? 
and paid by every bishop at his accession, 
before he could receive his investiture from 
Borne. Afterwards the pope prevailed on 
all those who were spiritual patron? to 
oblige their clerks to pay these annates ; 
and so by degrees they hecame payable by 
the cler^ in general. Some of our his- 
torians tell us that Pope Clement was the 
first who claimed annates in England, in 
the reign of Edward I. ; but Selden, in a 
short account which he has riven us of the 
reign of William Bufus, affirms that they 
were claimed by the pope before that 
reign, Chronologers diner also about the 
time when they became a settled duty. 
Platina asserts that Boniface IX., who 
was pope in the first year of Henry IV., 
Annatarum uaiim benejiciis eccksiadicis 
primum imposuit (viz,) dimiditm annul 
proventus Jisco apostolico persolvere, Wal-.. 
singham affirms it to be above eighty years 
before that time, (viz.) in the time of Pope 
John XXll., who was pope about the 
middle of the reign of Edward II., and 
that he reservavit camercB sua primoefruc- 
tus heneficiorum. But a learned bishop of 
Worcester has made this matter more clear. 
He states that the old and accustomed fees 
paid here to the feudal lords were called 
oenefida ; and that the popes, assuming to 
be lords or spiritual heads of the Church, 
were not contented with an empty though 
very great title, without some temporal 
advantage, and therefore Boniface VIIL, 
about the latter end of the reign of Ed- 
ward I., having assumed an absolute do- 
minion in beneficiary matters, made him- 
self a kind of feudal lord over the benefices 
of the Church, and as a consequence there- 
of, claimed a year’s profits of the Ch\firch, 
as a beneficiary fee due to himself, the 
chief lord.. But though the usurped power 
of the pope was then very great, the king 
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and the ]^ople did not comply with this 
demand; insomuch^b^^t^by the statute of 
Carlisle, which was made m the last year 
of his reign, aiid about the beginning of 
the popedom of Clement V., this was call- 
ed a new imposition gravis et intolerahilis, 
et contra leges et consuetudines regni ; and 
by reason of this powerful opposition the 
matter rested for some time : but the suc- 
cessors of that pope found more favourable 
opportunities to insist on this demand, 
vmich was a year’s profits of each vacant 
bishopric, at a reasonable valuation, viz. a 
moiety of the full value ; and having obtain- 
ed what they demanded, they afterwards 
endeavoured to raise the value, but were 
opposed in this likewise by the parliament, 
in the 6th of Henry IV., and a penalty was 
inflicted on those bishops who paid more 
for their first-fruits than was accustomed. 
But, notwithstanding these statutes, such 
was the plenitude of the pope’s power, and 
so great was the profit which accrued to 
him hy this invention, that in little more 
than half a century, the sum of 16,000 
was paid to him, unaer the name of annates^ 
for expediting bulls of bishoprics only. 
The payment of these was continued till 
about the 25th year of Henry VIII., and 
then an act was made, reciting, that since 
the beginning of that, parliament another 
statute had been ma^ (which act is not 
printed) for the suppressing the exaction 
of annates of archbishops and bishops. 
But the parliament being unwilling to 
proceed to extremities, remitted the put- 
ting that act in Execution to the king him- 
self: that if the pope "would eitlier put 
down annates, or so moderate the payment 
that they might no longer be a burthen to 
the pe<^]e, the king, by letters patent, 
might declare the act should be of no force. 

The pope, having notice of this, and 
taking no care to reform those exactions, 
that statute was confirmed ; and because it 
only extended to annates paid for arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics, in the next year 
another statute was made, (26 Henry Vlll. 
cap. 3,) that not only those first-fruits for- 
merly paid by bishops, but those of every 
other spiritual living, should be paid to 
the king. Notwithstanding these laws, 
there were still some apprehensions, that, 
upon the death of several prelates who 
were then very old, great sums of money 
wo^d be conveyed to Rome by their suc- 
cenors ; therefore, Anno 33 Henry VIII,, 
it was enacted, that all contributions of 
Wates for bishoprics, or for any bulls to 
be bbtmned from the see of Rome, should 
jew; ^d if the pope should deny any 
buUs of consecration by reason of this pro- 


hibition, then the bishop presented should 
be consecrated in England by the arch- 
bishop of the province ; and if it was in 
the case of an archbishop, then he should 
be consecrated by any two bishops to be 
appointed by the king ; and that, instead 
of annates, a bishcm should pay to the 
pope £5 per cent, of the clear yearly value 
of his bishopric. But before this time 
(viz. 31 Henry VIII. cap. 22) there was 
a court erected by the parliament, for the 
levying and government of these first- 
fruits, which court was dissolved by Queen 
Mary ; and in the next year the payment 
was ordered to cease as to her. But in 
the first of Elizabeth they were again re- 
stored to the crown, and the statute 32 
Hen. VIII., which directed the grant and 
order of them, was recontinued ; and that 
they should be from thenceforth within 
the government of the exchequer. But 
vicarages not exceeding £10 per annum, 
and parsonages not exceeding ten marks, 
according to the valuation in the first- 
fruits’ office, were exempted from payment 
of first-fruits; and the reason is because 
vicarages, when this valuation was made, 
had a large revenue, arising from volun- 
tary ohlations which ceased upon the dis- 
solution, &c., and therefore they had this 
favour of exemption allowed them after- 
wards. By the before-mentioned statute, 
a new officer was created, called a remem- 
brancer of the first-fruits, whose business 
it was to take compositions for the same ; 
and to send process to the sheriff against 
those who did not pay it ; and by the act 
26 Henry VIII. he who entered into a 
living without compounding, or paying the 
first-fruits, was to forfeit double the value. 

To prevent which forfeiture, it was 
usual for the clerk newly presented, to 
give four bonds to pay the same, within 
two years next after induction, by four 
equal payments. But though these bonds 
were executed, yet if the clergyman died, 
or was legally deprived before the pay- 
ments became due, it was a good discharge 
by virtue of the act 1 Elizabeth befor^ 
mentioned. And thus it stood, until 
Queen Anne, taking into consideration 
the insufficient maintenance of the poor 
clergy, sent a message to the House of 
Commons by one of her principal secret 
taries, signifying her intention to grant the 
first-fruits for the better support of the 
clergy ; and that they would find out some 
means to ms^e her intentions more effieot- 
ual. Thereupon an act was passed, by 
which the queen was to incorporate peiv 
sons, and to settle upon them and their 
successors ffie revenue of the firstrfruits; 
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but that the statutes before-mentioned 
should conthiue in force, for such intents 
aild purposes as should be directed in her 
gwt I and that this new act should not 
extend to impeach or make void any 
; folder grant made of this revenue. And 
Hkewise any person, except infants and 
femme-covertSf without their husbands, 

, Ipaightf by bargain and sale enrolled, dis- 
pose lands or goods to such corporation, 
for the maintenance of the clergy officiat- 
ing in. the Established Church, without 
any settled competent provision ; and the 
corporation might also purchase lands for 
that purpose, notwithstanding the statute 
of mortmain. Pursuant to this law, the 
queen (in the third year of her.reign) in- 
corporated several of the nobility, bishops, 
judges, and gentry, &c., by the name of 
the Governors of the Bounty of Queen 
Anne, for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor clergy, to whom she 
gave the first-fruits, &c., and appointed 
the governors to meet at the Prince’s 
Chamber, in Westminster, or in any other 
place in London or Westminster, to be 
appointed by any seven of them ; of which 
Uumber a privy-counsellor, a bishop, a 
judge, or counsellor at law, must be one ; 
there to consult about the distributioa of 
this bounty. That* four courts shjCl> be 
held by these governors in every year, viz. 
in the months of Becember, March, June, 
and September; and that seven of the 
said governors (quorujn ires, ^'c.) shall be 
a court, and that the business shall be 
despatched by majority of votes ; that such 
courts may appoint committees out of the 
number of the governors, for the better 
managing their business ; and at their first 
or any other meeting, deliver to the queen 
what methods they shall think fit for the 
government of the corporation; which 
being approved under the great seal, shall 
be the rules of the government thereof. 
That the lord keeper shall issue out writs 
of inquiry, at their request, directed to 
three or more persons, to inquire, upon 
oath, into the value of the maintenance of 
poor parsons who have not £80 per annum, 
and the distance of their churches from 


London ; and wliich of them are in market 
or corporate towns, or not ; and how the 
churches are supplied; and if the incum- 
bents have more than one living; that 
care may be taken to increase their main- 
tenance. That after such inquiry made, 
they do prepare and exhibit' to the queen 
a tme state of the yearly value of the 
maintenance of all such ministers, and of 
the present yearly value, of the first-fruits 
f;v,.iwid arrears thereof, and of such pensions 


as are now payable out of the same, by 
virtue of any formw^ants. That there 
shall be a secretarj^^ and a treasurer, who 
shall continue in their office during the 
pleasure of the corporation; that they 
shall take an oath before the court for the 
faithful execution of their office. That 
the treasurfer must give security to account 
for the money which he receives j and that 
bis receipt shall be a discharge for what 
he receives ; and that he shall be subject 
to the examination of four or more of the 
governors. That the governors shall col- 
lect and receive the bounties of other per- 
sons ; and shall admit into their colora- 
tion any contributors, (whom they think fit 
for so pious a work,) and appoint persons 
under their common seal, to take subscrip- 
tions, and collect the money contributea ; 
and that the names of the benefactors shall 
be registered in a book to be kept for tliat 
purpose. 7 1 4*^-^ 

Owing mainly to the exertion of Dean 
Swift, a similar remission of the first-fruits 
was made in Ireland during the reigii of 
Queen Anne, and a corporation for the 
distribution of this fruit was appointed 
under the designation of the Board of First- 
frnitsy consisting of all the archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland, the dean of St. Patrick’s, 
and the chief officers of the Crown. 'The 
Board was dissolved by the act of parlia- 
ment which establiffhea the first Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, which now discharges 
its functions. 

ANNIVELAIS, or Annualais, The 
chantry priests, whose diriy it was to say 
private masses at particular altars, were 
so called; as at Exeter cathedral, &c. 
They were also called chaplains. 

ANNUNCIADA. A society founded 
at Rome, in the year 1460, by Cardinal 
John Turrecremata, for the marrying of 
poor maids. It now bestows, every Lady- 
day, sixty Roman crowns, a suit uf white 
serge, and a florin for slippers, to above 
400 maids for their portion. The popes 
have so great a regard for this chantaole 
foundation, that they make a cavalcade, 
attended with the cardinals, &c., to distri- 
bute tickets for these sixty crowns, &c., 
for those who are tq receive them. If any 
of the maids are desirous to be nuns, they 
have each of them 120 crowns, and are 
distinpiished by a chaplet of flowers on 
their head. 

ANNUNCIADE, otherwise called the 
Order of the Ten Virtues, or Delights, of 
the Virgin Mary ; a Popish order of women, 
founded by Queen Jane, of Fra/iee, 

Lewis XII., whose rule and chief business 
was to honour, with a great many beads 
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and rosaries, the ten principal virtues or 
delights of the Vu||y;i Mary; the first of 
whirii they make to be when the angel 
Gabriel annunciated to her the mystery of 
the incarnation, from whence they have 
their name $ the second, whefi she saw her 
son ^sus brought into thd world; the 
thircl,>hen the wise men came to worship 
him; the fourth, when she found him dis- 
pudmg with the doctors in the temple, &c. 
This order was confirmed by the pope in 
1501, and by Leo X. again in 1517. 

ANNUNCIATION of the BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY. This festival is ap- 
pointed by the Church, in commemoration 
of mat day on which it was announced to 
Mary, by an angel, that she should be the 
mother of the Messiah. The Church of 
England observes this festival on the 25th 
of March, and in the calendar the day is 
called the “ Annunciation of our Lady,*’ 
and hence the 2dth of March is called 
Lady-day. It is observed as a “ scarlet 
day ” at the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford. 

ANOMCEANS. (From dvofioioct un- 
like.) The name of the extremd Arians 
in the fourth century, because they held 
the essence of the Son of God to be unlike 
unto that of the Father. These heretics 
were condemned by the semi- Arians, at 
the Council of Seleucia, A. d. 359, but they 
revenged themselves 6Y this censure a year 
after, at a pretended synod in Constanti- 
nople. 

ANTELUCAN. In times of persecu- 
tion, the Christians being unable to meet 
for divine worship in the open day, held 
their assemblies in the night. The like 
assemblies were afterwards continued from 
feelings of piety and devotion, and called 
Antelucafif or assemblies before daylight 

ANTHEM. A hymn, sung in parts 
alternately. Such, at least, would appear 
to be its original sense. The word is de- 
rived from the Greek ’Avn^wvi;, which sig- 
nifies, as Isidorus interprets it, “ Vox reci- 
procal &c., one voice succeeding another; 
that IS, two chomses singing by turns. (See 
Antiphon.) In the Greek Church it was 
more particularly applied to one of the 
Alleluia Psalms sung after those of the 
day. In the Roman and unreformed 
Western offices it is ordinarily applied to a 
short sentence sung before and after one 
of the Psalms of the day : so called, ac- 
oolding to Cardinal Bona, because it gives 
the tone to the Psalms which are sung 
antiphonely, or by each side of the choir 
alternately; and then at the end both 
choirs join in the anthem. The same 
term is given to short sentences said or 


sung at different parts of the service; 
also occasionally to metrical hymns. The 
real reason of the application of the term 
in these instances seems to be this, that 
these sentences are a sort of response to, 
or alternation with, the other parts of the 
office. The preacher’s text was at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation sometime| 
called the Anthem. {Strype, Ann. of the 
Ref. chap. ix. A. D. 1559.) In this sense 
it IS applied in King Edward’s First Book 
to the sentences in the Visitation of the 
Sick, “ Remember not,” &c., &c,, ‘‘ 0 
Saviour of the world,” &c., which were ob- 
viously never intended to be sung. In 
the same book it is applied to the nymns 
peculiar ‘to Easter d^, and to the prayer 
in the Communion Service, “Turn thou 
us,” &c., Both of which are prescribed to 
be said or sung. In our present Prayer 
Book it occurs only in reference to the 
E^ter Hymn, and in the rubrics after the 
third Collects of Morning and Evening 
Prayer. These rubrics were first insertea 
at the last Review, though there is no 
’doubt that the anthem had always been 
customarily performed in the same place. 
To the anthem so performed Milton alluded 
in the well-known words, “ In service high 
and anthems clear ; ” these expressions, as 
well as the whole phraseology of that un- 
rivalled passage, being technically correct: 
the service meaning the Church Hymns, 
set to varied harmonies ; the anthem, (of 
wliich two were commonly performed in 
the full Sunday morning service,) the com- 
positions now m question. 

The English Anthem, as the term has 
long been practically understood, sanc- 
tioned by the universal use of the Church 
of England, has no exact equivalent in the 
service of other Churches. It resembles, 
but not exactly, the Motets of foreign 
choirs, and occasionally their Responsones 
or Antiphons. There are a few metrical 
anthems, corresponding to the hymns of 
those choirs. But, generally speaking, the 
English anthem is set to words from Holy 
Scripture, or the Liturgy ; sung, not to a 
chant, or an air, like that of a n>mn, but 
to varied consecutive strains, admitting of 
every diversity of solo, verse, and chorus.* 
The Easter-day Anthem, at the time of. 
the last Review, was not usually sung, as 
now, to a chant, but to varied harmonies, 
(as is still the case at Salisbury cathedral,) 
— and in the sealed book it is to be ob- 
served, that it is not printed like the 
Psalms, in verses, but in paragraphs. 
Properly speaking, our services^ tochnioally 
so called, (see Service,) are anthems ; as axe 
also the hymns in the Communion and 
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Burial Seryice. The responses to the 
Comman^ents, and the sentence ‘*0 
Lord, arise,” &c., in the Liturgy, give a 
tolerably correct notion of the Homan An- 
tiphon. 

The Church of England anthems con- 
sist of three kinds : ; or those sung 

j hr finghniit by the whole choir. FuU with 
that is, consisting of a chorus for 
^ the most part, but with an occasional pas- 
sage sung by but a few voices. Verse; 
consis^g mainly of solos, duets, trios, &c., 
the chorus being the appendage, not the 
substance. Objections have been made of 
late to verse^ anthems ; but there is no 
question that th^^are ne^ly, if not qpite, 
coeval lyith the Reformation. ‘ * . ^ 

In many choirs, besides the anth^ in its 
proper place after the third Morning Col- 
lect, ano^er was sung on Sundays after 
the sermon. In the Coronation Swvice 
several anthems are prescribed to be* use(L 
•— •7c6i. 

An anthem in choirs and places where 
they sing is appointed by the rubric in 
the daily service in the Prayer Book, after 
the third Collect, bq^ at Morning and 
Evening Prayer. 

ANTHOLOGIUM. (In Latin, Florid 
lemum,) The title of a book in the Greek- 
Cnurch, divided into twelve months, con- 
taining the offices sung throughout the 
whole year, on the festivals of our Saviour, 
the Virgin Mary, and other remarkable 
saints. It is in two volumes; the first 
contains six months, from the first day of 
September to the last day of February; 
the second comprehends the other six 
months. It is clWorvable from this book 
that the Greek Church celebrates Easter 
at the same time with the Church of Eng- 
latui^ notwithstanding that they difier from 
us iti the lunar pycle. — Broughton, 

ANTHROPOLATRiE. {Man - wor^ 
Bhippers.) A name of abuse given to 
churchmen by the Apollinarians, because 
they maintained that Christ, whom both 
admitted to be the object of the Christian's 
worship, was a perlect man, of a reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting. This 
tlie Apollinarians denied. It was always 
the way with heretics to apply to church- 
men terms of reproach, while they assumed 
to themselves mstinctive appellations of 
honour : thus the Manichees, for Instance, 
while (hey called themselves elect, the 
hleseed, and the pure, gave to the church- 
men the name of simple ones. It is not 
loss a sign of a sectarian spirit to assume 
* n distinctive name of hqnout, than to im- 
. on the Church a name of reproach, 
both tend to divided communion in 


spirit or in fact, ^ere isthis how- 
ever, to be ffather^eftm thesd^Bb^ouC 
and vain-glorious arts of heretics ; that 
their terms of reproach serve to indicate 
some true dqptrine of the Church : as, for 
instance, that df Anthropolaira detop^es 
the opinion of Catholics touching 
human nature; while the namev^<tf dil-'^ 
tinction which heretics themselves assufoe,^ 
usually serve to throw light on the h&tory 
of their own error. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES. Heretics 
who were so called because they main- 
tained that God had a human shc^. 
They are mentioned by Eusebius as^^e 
opponents of Origen, and thmr accusation 
of Origen implies their own heresy. 
“ Whereas,” they said, “ the sacred Scrip- 
tures testify that God has eyes, ears, hands, , 
and feet, as men have, the partisans of 
Bioscorus, being followers of Origen, in- 
troduce the blasphemous dogma that OoD 
has not a body.” The Anthropomoiiffiite 
error was common among the monks of 
Egypt about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. Bioscorus was a leader of the opposite 


ANTICHRIST. The man of sin, who 
is to precede the second advent of our 
blessed Saviour Jesus Christ. “Little 
children,” saith St. John, “ ye have heard 
that Antichrist shall tome.” And St. Paul, 
in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
describes him : “ That day (the day of our 
Lord’s second advent) shall not come 
except there come a falling away first, 
and that man of sin be revealed, the son of 
perdition, who opposeth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped ; so that he, as God, sitteth in 
the ten^le pi God, showing himself tiiat 
he is God^ Then shall that wicked be 
revealed, whom the Lord shall consume 
with the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the bnghtness of hisi^coming^ 
even him whose coming is after work- 
ing of Satan, with all power and signs and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableness 
of unrighteousn^ in them that perish." 

Undef the itiuige of a horn that hail 
eyes, and a mouth that spake ve^ great 
things ; that made war witn the saints, and 
prevailed against them tiU the Ancikkt of 
days came ; and under the image of a little 
horn, which attacked the very heavens# 
and trod down and trampled on the staler 
Baniel is supposed to predict Antichrisk 

St.^ John in the Apocalypse describes 
Antichrist as a beast that ascendeth but of 
the bottomless pit, and maketh war upon 
the saints ; as a beast rising Out Of the sea# 
with two hoivifl and two crowns unon nis 
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• 18 ^ we beJteve them to be in- 
1 Scrip we, essential to the 
relimon, and not merely .specu- 
lative. The Bon and the Holt Q^ost 
nre each, of them said to ,be sent by the 
FaxREB, of them contributes to the 
mat work of ^ur salvation. To refuse 
3iem Divine honour, is unquestionably to 
toy their Divli)|^ power. We do laot 
presume to limits to Divine mercy ; but 
^ surely we endanger our title to it, when 
* we reject the conditions upon which it is 

r ited. The humble Christian hopes 

no benefit from the gospel covenant, 
but from> finn reliance on the filerits of 
fiis SaVIO^ and the aid of the Holy 
Spirit.— CV/>^. 

In the sacred Scripture there is no men- 
tion but of two sorts of men, whereof some 
believe, so that they are saved; some 
believe not, and they are damned. (Mark 
xvi. 16 j John iii. 18.^ But neither the^ 
Church, nor the individual rehearsing the 
' creed, is responsible for these denuncia- 
tions. It is a formulary which happens to 
express suitably and well the exact opini- 
ons of the Church of England, in regard 
to the two great mysteries of the Trinity 
and incarnation, as far as they can be 
understood. True it is, indeed, that in 
her eighth Article she asserts, that the three 
creeds, Nicene, Athanasian, and that which 
is commonly called the Apostles* Creed, 
** ought thoroughly to be received and be- 
lieved, for they mav be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture.*’ And 
has the Church of England no right to 
make this declartition P Is she to be the 
Only society of Christians that shall not 
have permission to assert that her faith is 
the right* faith P What dissWer from the 
Churen of England would 'jfesitate to as- 
xume this liberty P Who * is ^ there that 
scvuples to weak thus exclusively of his 
own made of thinking P Can anything be 
tnoire candidly or unexceptionably stated, 
thahher confidence that these creeds ought 
to be believed, because thqy may be proved 
by wamnts of holy In saying tlus, 
dto she preclude any*" man from examin- 
atioii? Does she lock up the volume of 
fiojy writ? She appeals solely to Scrip- 
jfer the truth of her doctrine, leaving 
eE Who Impose her to the mercies of God. 

not presume to say with those, 
whom eaus^ has lately been strangely po- 
whose language in a sister king- 
is imeh to thS cUty, that whoever 
imes to separate firom her, “eo ipso 
I huUa est iperanda salus!*^ She does 
ven vefitm to assert, with the cele- 
i tefblfmer Calvin, whose famotisTn- 


stitutes were written on the model of thh' 
Apostles* Creed, and who must, no doubts * 
have had a view, in saying it, to ‘his own 
peculiar Church, “ extra ecclesi® gremium,*^ 
&o.; |‘out of the bosom, of the Chumb 
there is no hope whatever of salvation,^' 
remission of sins.** *We may surel) be: 
permitted to admire that strange course 
things, and confusion of circumstanctb' 
that nave lately conspired to render those 
popular whose principles are trulyiKclusive 
and intolerant; and the CSiurch m some 
respects unpopular, which is as truly toler- 
an^, ^ Her language is constantly the samei 
ana perfectly apostolic : “ Search the Scrip- 
tures.*^ ** Prove all thSngs ; hold Ihst that 
which ifi^gpod .** — Nareajm the, Qreeda*' 

Xet the gates of 'our communion'' be 
‘opened as wide as is ednsiste^^t with the 
gospel of Christ; yet surely those will 
8tajnd<'excluded, who hold errors expressly 
In that gospel, and whiw that 
gospel was particularly and purposely 
wrote to guard against.— on the 
Trinity. 

The commissioners in 1688, thirty eroi* 
nent divines, app(^ted to review and cor- 
rect “the liturgy, close the rubric they 
had prepared in the following wor^ ■ 
“Ana the condemning clauses (ri^ 
the Athanasian Creed) are to be un4< 
stood as relating only to those who obstixi<^ 

a deny the substance of the ChristiaSl 
.** 

It is no hard matter for witty men to 
put very peiwerse senses on Scripture to 
favour their heretical doctrines, and to 
defend them with such sophistry as shall 
easily impose upon unlearned ana unthink- 
ing men ; and the best way in this case is, 
to have recourse to the ancient fa^ of 
the Christian Church, to learn from thence 
how these articles were understood and 
professed by them; for we cannot but 
think, that those who conversed with the 
apostles, and did not only receive the 
Scriptures, but the sense and interpret- 
ation of them, from the apostles, or a|)OB^ 
tolical men, understood the true Christiaa 
faith much better than those at a fiarriiex 
remove ; ’and therefore, as long ^ we cab' 
reasonably suppose this traditicb to 
preserved in the Church, their authority 
IS very venerable . — Sherlock on the TrwSlVf 
These contentions were cause ^ 
evil, yet some good the Church bath, 
reaped by them, in that tl^ey occasioned 
the learned and spund in faith to exptata^ 
such things as Heresy went abbut ' 
praye. And in^this respect the 
Athanasius, concerning t&t trb^' . 
Arianism so mightily did impugn, 
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both in tho East end West Churches ac- 
cepted as a treasure of inestimable price, 
by as many as had not dven up even the 
Tery ghost of belief. That which heresy 
did by sinister interpretations go about to 
py^ert in the first and most ancient apos- 
. tolical creed, the same being by singular 
dexterity and plainness cleared nroni those 
Jiaretical corruptions, partly by this creed 
of Athanasius. These catholic declarations 
of our belief, delivered by them who were 
so muclAearer than we are unto the first 
publication thereof, and continuing need- 
ful for all men at all times to know, these 
confessions, as testimonies jof our con- 
tinuance in the same faith to this present 
day, we rather use than any other gloss or 
para^br^ dovised/bijr ourselves, which, 
though it were t^the same effect, notwith- 
standing could not be of the like authority 
and credit. — Hooker. 

The doctrinal part of the creed has been 
called a “ bulwark j” and if it be main- 
tained, it should be maintained as a fortifi- 
cation. In time of peace, the inconvenience 
of keeping up fortifications occasions their 
being sometimes neglected, but when war 
breaKs out afresh, every one is clamorous 

& blaming the imprudence of such neg- 
^ If we are at peace now with the 
■^powers which would attack us where our 
creed would be our defence, we are always 
Uable to be at war with them again. We 
have seen how naturally all the heresies 
condemned in the creed arise, when men 
once become eager in solving the diffi- 
culties of the Trinity and the incarnation ; 
and such eagerness might at any time 
arise, or any revolution, or great disturb- 
ance, or confusion ; and in case of renewed 
attacks, our present creed would be a 
much 'better defence than any new one 
that would be made at the time it was 
wanted. — Iley's Lectures, 

What the consequence may be, should 
we part with our creed, may easily be in- 
ferred from what followed upon the drop- 
ping a single word (consuhstantial, or, as 
expressed in our English creed, ** being of 
one substance with the Father”) out 
of the [Nicene] creed at the Council of 
Ariminuitt* The Catholics, being deceived 
by the great and earnest importunity of 
the Arians for unity and peace, were at 
last prevailed upon. The word consub- 
ttantial ''was left out ; and the Arians 
boasted over all the world, that the Ni- 
oene faith condemned and Arianism 
^ptablished in a general council It is 
WMiour, when good Cathq^ics are divided 
; 'aibout words, to bring them to a right 
' ^derstanding of one another, which will 


sejb them at peace unity again* But 
it is tamen.ess to give up the main bul- 
warks of the faith to fallacious adversaries 
and^designing men, whose arts and aims, 
hoifever disguised, are always known to 
strike at the foundation oi religion.— 
Bimham and Wheatly* /. 

To the sceptic, the Ariah, and the Soci- 
nian, we do not expect such a creed 
acceptable, because it l^as 'designed to re- 
strain the fantastic and-pemicidus opinions 
started on their part upon the subjects 
contained in it. But every firm and steady 
believer may still, and indeed ought to, 
hold high the value of the only creed deli- 
vered to us from antiquity, which states 
that first and great principle of Christian 
revelation, the importance and necessity of 
a just faith. Upon us, the ministers of the 
Church, especially, it is incumbent, as oc- 
casions of^r, to explain and illustrate its 
design and uses to the more unlearned, as 
well as to obviate the crude exceptions 
made against its doctrines or language, to 
derive its due weight of authority from the 
venerable antiquity of its origin, and to 
draw an argument of its merits from the 
universal approbation with which it has 
been received. Who would not tremble 
at the proposal of laying waste a fence, 
which in any degree hath afforded pro- 
tection to what was obtained for us at so 
inestimable a price ; and of inviting, by a 
voluntary surrender of our present secur- 
ity, renewed instances of insult, in repeat- 
ea and incessant attacks to be made upon 
the terms and obligations of our Christian 
covenant ? — Bp, Cleaver , » 

There are no kinds of heretics but hope 
to make the vulgar understand their tenets 
respectively,, ana to draw them aside from 
the received faith of the Church: and, 
therefore, it behoves the pastors of the 
Church to have a standing form to guard 
the people against any such attempts: 
The Christian Churches throughout the 
world, ever since the multiplication of 
heresies, have thought it necessary to 
guard their people by some such forms as 
these in standing use amongst them. And 
they are not so much afraid of puzzling 
and perplexing the vulgar by doing it, as 
they are of betraying and exposing them 
to the attests of seducers, should they 
not do it. Tlie common people wiU he in 
no danger of running either into fibbel- 
lianism, or trithelsm, if they attend to the 
Creed itself, (which fully obviates and con.''' 
Rites both hose heresies,) instead of listen- 
ing to those who first industriously labour 
to deceive them into a fatle construction 
of he Creed, tod then complain of the 
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cotmnoti^ people’s bei% too apt to misun- 
derstand It — Wdterland, 

Those in authority should be vei^ cau- 
tious how they g^ve in to such schemi^ as, 
under the plausible pretence of pruning 
our vine^ aiSdr reforming things in their 
own nature indifferent and alterable, would 
by degrees dt^um our whole establish- 
ment. — Itando^% on the Trinity, 

We may^ perhapsi be reminded, that 
some of our own most sanguine friends 
have wished to expunge it. But one of 
them lived to retract his opinion, and a 
friend of truth is not to be overawed by 
authority, however respectable, nor si- 
lenced by popular clamour. — Croft, 

So long as there shall be any men left 
to oppose the doctrines which this Creed 
contains, so long will it be expedient, and 
even necessary, to continue the use of it, 
in order to preserve the rest ; and, I sup- 
pose, when we have none remaining to 
nnd fault with the doctrines, there will be 
none to object against the use of the Creed, 
or so much as to wish to have it laid aside. 
—^Waterland^ Ath. Creed, 

Whatever may be pretended, this is not 
a controversy about some metaphysical 
abstract notions of personality, subsistence, 
or moral distinctions in the Divine nature j 
in these there will be always room left for 
different speculations and sentiments. It 
is not a controversy about forms, but it is 
a controversy about the very object of re- 
ligious worship. Should there be a falling 
away from this profession, should there be 
a denying of the Lord that bought us, or 
of the Holy Sf irit, the Sanctifier and 
Comforter, disowning them to be truly 
and properly by nature God, of the same 
essence and eternity as the Father, and 
with him the one God, not three Gods, 
with too much reason it might be said, the 
glory is departed from us, whether dis- 
senters of the Established Church, that 
hath been counted the head and great sup- 
port of the Protestant Churches. Should 
we, or they, thus fall, those Protestants, 
whose confessions we have mentioned, yea, 
and all Christians abroad, must, upon their 
rofessed principles, renounce us as not 
olding the head. — London Ministers' Cases f 
Trinity, 

The Creed of Athanasius, and that sacred 
hymn of glory, than which nothing doth 
sound’lmore heavenly in the ears of laithful 
men, are now reckoned as superfluities 
which we mujt in any case pare away, lest 
we cloy God with too much service. Yet 
cause sufiicient there is why both should 
remain in use; the one as a most dixine 
explication of the chiefest articles of dur | 
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Christian belief, the other as an heavenly 
acclamation of joyful applause to his praises 

•in whom we believe. Neither the one nor 
the other unworthy to be heard sounding, 
as they pe, in the Church of Christ, whe- 
ther Arianism live or die. — Hooker, For 
a detailed justifleatidn of the Athanasian 
Creed, see Meddiff on the Athanasian 
Creed, 

I It is appointed to be Said in the Church 
of England on the great festival!, and on 
certain holidays, in place of the Apostles^ 
Creed, at Morning Prayer. So that it 
may be said once a month at least.*— 
Sparroio, Wheatly, 

This Creed is called in the Homan o^ces 
the Psalm, Quicunque vulti^ Rnd '^us {)^ted 
for antiphonal chahtiftg,.^ it is now re- 
cited in our choirs ; being alternated, like 
the Psalms between minister and people 
in parish churches. The right notion that 
a creed U also a song of thanksgiving is 
thus significantly cherished. It has been 
objected to the Church of England, that 

I she has disingenuously attributed this Creed 
to St. Athanasius: whereas in fact she has 
not decided the question. It k called in- 
deed the Creed of St, Athanasius in tkas^ 
rubric before the Apostles^ C^,ed; «||||:« 
that is plainly an abbreviated term for 
full designation preflxed to the Creed 
itself, **this confession of our Christian 
faith, commonly called the Creed of Saint 
Athanasius” And even the running head- 
ing does not so designate it. The words 
** the Creed of Samt Athanasius” was de- 
liberately altered by the correctors of the 
scaled books for “at Morning Prayer,” 
the present heading, in which, as in all 
other corrections, the authentic copy was 
followed. See the fac-similc of the cor- 
rected sealed books in Stephens’s Book of 
Common Prayer with notes. The same 
remark may apply to the designation in 
the 8th Article, Athanasius's Creed, 
ATHEIST. (From d and ecoc, without 
God.) One who denies the being and 
moral government of God. There have 
been but few atheists in the strict sense of 
the word, under any system, and at any 
time. Some few perhaps still remain, and 
adopt the system of Spinosa, which sup- 
poses the universe to be one vast substance, 
impelled to all its movements by some in- 
ternal force, which operates by a blind and 
irresistible necessity. 

The heathen, who vied with hefetios in 
giving names of opprobrium to true Chris- 
tians, called the primitive Christians Athe- 
ists, because they did not worship their 

^”aTONEMENT. (See PropUiatiun, Co. 
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vemnt of Redemption, Sacrifice, and J^ue 
Christ) The word atonement signifie^a 
the satisfying of DWine justice, as men*, . 
tinned in the Article on the Covenant of ' 
Iledemption. The etymology of the word 
conveys the idea of two parties, previously 
at variance, being set at one again, and 
hence at-one-ment, from originally signify- 
ing reconciliation, comes, by a natural me- 
tonymy, to denote that by which the re- 
concmatipn is elfected. The doctrine of 
the atoneitient is thus stated by the Church : 

“ The Son, which is the Word of the Fa- 
ther, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal Gob, and of 
one substance with the Father, took 
man’s nature in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin, of her substance ; so that two ^ 
whole^and peVfect natures, that is to say, 
the Godhead and Manhood, were joined 
together in one person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very 
Man; whp truly suffered, was crucified, 
dead and buried, to reconcile his Father 
to u§, ai;\d, to .be a sacrifice, not only for 
orig^^^p|ei.^9t also for actual sins of 

That«dji!l|'1b)hped Lord suffered is suffi- 
'l^^tly (Sw pom Scripture, and that it 
not Tflff himself, but for us, that this 
GoD-num-JUved so sorrowfully, and died 
so painfuby, the Scripture is full and clear: 
and not only in general, that it was for 
our sakes he did it ; but, in particular, it 
was for the reconciling his Prather to us, 
and to purchase the pardon of our sins for 
us, — expressly telling us, that “he hath 
reconciled both (Jew and Gentilel unto 
God, in one body, by the cross, naving 
slain the enmity thereby.” (Eph. ii. 16.) 

“ Yea, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son.” 
(Rom. V. 10.) “ So that us, who were 
sometimes alienated, and enemies in our 
minds by wicked works, now he hath re- 
conciled in the body of his flesh through 
death, to present us holy, and unblameable, 
and unreproveable in nis sight.” (Col. i. 
21, 22.) And the reason is, because “ it 
pleased the Father that in Mm should all 
rulness dwell;” and, “ having made peace 
through ‘the blood of his cross, by hiln to 
reconcile all things to himself ; \)y him, I 
say, whether they be things in heaven or 
things in earth.” (Verse 19, 20.) And this , 
reconciliation of God to us, he made by' 
offering up himself a sacrifice for us. For 
“ God sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins,” (1 John iy. 10,) “ and he is 
the pronitiation for our‘ {jins, and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.” (Chap. ii. 2.) And therefore 


when we see him e(lreating greardrops of 
blood under the burden of sin, we must 
not think they were his own sins that lay 
so heavy upon him : no, they were our 
‘sins, Which he had taken off from us and 
laid upon himself ; for he bOTe our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows ; “ He was 

wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruiiJed for our iniquities; thb^ chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.” (Isaiah liii. 4, 
6.) So undoubted a truth is this comfort- 
able assertion, that Jesus Christ by his 
death and sufferings reconciled his FATHER 
to us, and therefore was a sacrifice, not 
only for “original guilt,” but also for 
“ actual sins of men.” — Beveridife. 

ATTRITION. (See Contrition,) The 
casuists of the Church of Rome have made 
a distinction between a perfect and an im- 
perfect contrition. The latter they call 
attrition, which is the lowest degree of 
repentance, or a sorrow for sin aiising 
from a sense of shame, or any temporal 
inconvenience attending the commission 
of it, or merely from fear of the punish- 
ment due to it, without any resolution to 
sin no more : in consequence of which doc- 
trine, they teach that, after a wicked and 
flagitious course of life, a man may be 
reconciled to God, and his sins forgiven, 
on his death-bed, by confessing them to 
the priest with this imperfect degree of 
sorrow and repentance. This distinction 
was settled by the Council of Trent. It 
might, however, be easily shown that tlie 
mere sorrow for sin because of its conse- 
quences, and not on account of its evil 
nature, is no more acceptable to God than 
hypocrisy itself can be, — Cone, Trident 
sess. xiv. cap. 4, 

AUDIENCE, COURT OF. The Court 
of Audience, which belongs to tbo arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was for the disposal 
of such matters, whether of volifntary or 
contentious litigation, as the archbishop 
thought fit to reserve for his own healing. 
This court was afterwards removed from 
the archbishop’s palace, and the jurisdic- 
tion of it exercised by the master-official 
of the audience, who held his court in the 
consistory palace at St. Paul’s, But now 
the three offices of official-principal of the 
archbishop, dean or judge of the peculiars, 
and official of the audience, being united in 
the person of the dean of arches, its juflsdic- 
tion belongs to him. The archbishop of 
York has Imewise his Court of Audience. 

AUGSBURGH, or AUGUSTAN, CON- 
FESSION. In 1530, a diet of the Ger- 
man princes was convened by the empe- 
ror C£arles V., to meet in that city, for the 
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express pwpose of p^ifying the religious 
troubles, by "which most parts of Germany 
were then distracted. “In his journey 
towards Augsburgh,” says Dr. Robertson^ 
“the emperor had many opportunities of 
observing the dispositions of the Germans, 
in regard to the points in controversy, 
and found their minds everywhere so 
much imtot^d and inflamed, that nothing 
tending id severity or rigour ought to be 
attempted, till the other methods proved 
ineffectual. His presence seems to have 
communicated to all parties an universal 
spirit of moderation and desire of peace. 
With such sentiments, the Protestant 
princes employed Melancthon, the man of 
the greatest learning, as well as the most 
pacim} and gentlest spirit among the Re- 
formers, to £aw up a confession of faith, 
expressed in terms as little offensive to 
the Roman Catholics as a regard to truth 
would admit. Melancthon, who seldom 
suffered the rancour of controversy to en- 
venom his style, even in writings purely 
polemical, executed a. task, so agreeable 
to his natural disposition, with moderation 
and success.” 

The singular importance of this docu- 
ment of Protestant faith seems to require, 
in this place, a particular mention of its 
contents. It consists of twenty-one ar- 
ticles. In the first, the subscribers of it 
acknowledge the unity of God and the 
trinity of persons ; in the second, original 
sin ; in the third, the two natures and 
unity of person in Jesus Christ, and all 
the other articles contained in the symbol 
of the apostles, rgspecting the Son of God. 
They declare in the fourth, that men are 
not justified before God by their works 
and merits, but by the faith w'hich they 
place in Jesus Christ, when they believe 
that God forgives their sins out of love 
for his Son. In the fifth, that the preach- 
ing of ^e gospel and the sacraments are 
the ortnhary means used by God to infuse 
the Holy Ghost, who produces faith, 
whenever he wills, in those that hear his 
word. In the sixth, that faith produces 
the good works to which men are obliged 
by the commandments of God. In the 
seventh, that there exists a perpetual 
Church, which is the assembly of saints j 
fimd that the word.^of God is taught in 
it. with purity, an^the sacraments admin- 
istered in a legitimate manner; that the 
unity of this Church consists in the uni- 
formity of doctrine and sacraments; but 
that an unifo^ity of ceremonies is not 
requisite. In the eighth, they profess 
that the word of God and the sacraments 
have still their efficacy, although admin- 


istered by wicked clergymen. In the 
ninth, that baptism is requisite for sal- 
vation, and that little children ought to 
be baptized. In the tenth, that, in the 
sacrament of the last supper, both the 
body and blood of the Lord are truly 
present, and distributed to those who par- 
take of it. In the eleventh, that confes- 
sion must be preserved in the Church, but 
without insisting on an exact enumeration 
of sins. In the twelfth, that penance con- 
sists of contrition and faith, or the per- 
suasion, that, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our sins arc forgiven us on our repentance ; 
and that there is no true repentance with- 
out good works, which arc its inseparable 
fruits. In the thirteenth, that the sacra- 
ments are not only signs of' the profession 
of the gospel, but proofs of the love of God 
to men, which serve to excite and confirm 
their faith. In the fourteenth, that a 
vocation is requisite for pastors to teach 
in the Church. In the fifteenth, that those 
ceremonies ought to be observed which 
keep order and peace in the Church ; but 
that the opinion of their being necessary 
to salvation, or that grace is acquired, or 
satisfaction done for our sins, oy them, 
diust be entirely exploded. In the six- 
teenth, that the authority of ;magistrat$^; 
their commands and laws, with the legits 
mate wars in which they may be forced to 
engage, are not contrary to the gospel. 
In the seventeenth, that there will be a 
judgment, where all men will appear be- 
fore the tribunal of Jesus Christ ; and 
that the wicked will sutler eternal torments. 
In the eighteenth, that the powders of free- 
will may produce an exterior good conduct, 
and regulate the morals of men towards 
society ; but that, without the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, ireither faith, regeneration, 
nor true justice can be acquired. In the 
nineteenth, that God is not the cause of 
sin, but that it arises only from the corrupt 
will of man. In the twentieth, that good 
W'orks are necessary and indispensable ; 
but that they cannot purchase the remis- 
sion of sins, which is only obtained in 
consideration of faith, which, when it is 
sincere, must produce good works. Ir 
the twenfy-first, that the virtues of the 
saints are to be placed before the people, 
in order to excite imitation ; but that the 
Scripture liowhere commands their invo- 
q|tion, nor mentions anywhere any other 
mediator than Jesus Christ. “ This,” say 
the subscribers of the Confession, “ is the 
summary of the doctrine taught amongst 
us i and it appears from the exposition 
which we have just made, that it contains 
nothing contrary to Scripture; and that 
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it agrees with that of the Catholic Church, 
and even the Homan Church, as fa^ 
as is known to us by their writers. This 
being so, those who wish that we shoujd 
be condemned as heretics are very unjust. 
If there be any dispute between us, it is* 
not upon articles or faith, but only upon 
abuses that have been introduced into the 
Church, and which we reject. This, there- 
fore, is not a sufficient reason to authorize 
the bishops not to tolerate us, since we are 
agreed in the tenets of faith which we 
hate set forth: there never has been an 
exact uniformity of exterior practice since 
the beginning of the Church, and we pre- 
serve the greater part of the established 
usages. It is therefore a calumny to say, 
that we have abolished them all. But, as 
all the world complained of the abuses 
that had crept into the Church, we have 
corrected those only which we could not 
tolerate with a good conscience ; and we 
entreat your Majesty to hear what the 
^ abuses are which we nave retrenched, and 
’ ’Sie reasons we had for doing it. Wc also 
entreat, that our inveterate enemies, whose 
hatred and calumnies are the principal 
cause of the evil, may not he believed.” 

They then proceed to state the abuses 
in the.. Churen of Rome, of which they 
complain. The first is the denial of the 
cup in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; 
the second, the celibacy of the clergy ; the 
third, the form of the mass. On this head 
their language is very remarkable ; “ Our 
Churches,” tney say,/* are unjustly accused 
of having abolished the mass, since they 
cel^bi^te it wdth great veneration: they 
^ even preserve almost all the accustomed 
ceremopies, having only added a few Ger- 
man hymns to the latter, in order that the 
people may profit by them.” But they 
object to the multiplicity of masses, and 
to the payment of any money to a priest 
for saying them. The fourth abuse of 
which they complain, is the practice of 
auH^ular confessiph : but, they observe, 
thlS' they" have ' ofify^taken from it the 
penitent^ obligation to make to the pribst 
a particular enumeration of his sins, and 
that they had retained the confession itself, 
and the obligation of receixipf$«^a£solution 
from the pnest. The fifth ^ jebuse » the 
injijpction of abstinence from . par^cular 
meats. Monastic vows they i^present as 
the sixth abuse. The seventh and lh|t 
abuse of which they complain, is tbaWof 
ecclesiastical power. They say thaV^a 
view of the attempts of the popes fiU’.ex* 
communicate princes, and dispose of 
stotes, led them to examine and -fi* the 
diatinction between the secular and eccle- 


siastical power, to^enable themselves to 
give to Cessar what oelongs to Ceesar, and 
to the* popes and bishops what belongs to 
them.” 1 hat ** ecclesiastical power, or the 
power of the keys, which Jesus Christ 
gave to his Church, consisted only of the 
power of preaching the gospel, of adminis- 
tering the sacraments, me forgiveness of 
sins, and refusing absolution to a false 
penitent: therefore,” say they, “neither 
popes nor bishops have any power to dis- 
pose of kingdoms, to abrogate the laws of 
magistrates, or to prescribe to them rules 
for their government and that, “ if there 
did Gxist bishops who had the powder of 
the* Word, they derived this power from 
their quality of temporal sovereigns, and 
not* firom their episcopal character, or from 
Divine right, but as a power conceded to 
them by kings or cmgerors.” 

It is not a little remarkable, that con- 
siderable differences, or various readings, 
are to be found in the printed texts of this 
important document, and that it is far 
from certain which copy should be con- 
sidered the authentic edition. The Ger- 
man copies printed in 1530, in quarto and 
octavo, and the Latin edition printed in 
quarto in 1531, are in request among 
bibliographical amateurs; but there is a 
verbal, and, in some instances, a material, 
discrepancj^ among them. The Witten- 
berg edition, of 1540, is particularly 
esteemed, and has been adopted by the 
publishers of the “Sylloge Confessionuni 
Diversarum,” printed in 1804, at the Clf.- 
rendon presa, [Later editions of the SylUxje 
include also the form of 1^531.] One of the 
most important of these various readings 
occurs in the tenth article. In some of the 
editions which preceded that of 1540, it is 
expressed, “that the body and blood of 
Christ are truly present, and distributed 
to those who partake of our Loirii’s sup- 
per; and the contrary doctrine is repro- 
bated.” The edition of 1540 expresses 
that, “ with the bread and wine, the body 
and blood of Christ are truly given to 
those wjia partake of our Lord’^s supper.” 

“In the Confession of Augsburgh,’^ says 
Dr. Maclaine, the learned translator of 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, “ there 
are three sorts of articles ; one sort, adopted 
equally by the HomankCatholics and Pro- 
testants ; another, that^kjdnsists of certain 
propositions, which the papal party^ con- 
sidered as ambiguous ana obscure; and a 
third, in which me doctrine of Luther wm 
entirely oppqeite to that Rome. This 
^ve spme reason to hope, that, by the 
means of certain qualifications and modi- 
fications, conducted mutually in a spirit of 
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candour and charit;^ matters ' might 1)6 
accommodated at lasff For this purpose, 
select persons were appointed to 9ariT on 
the scJutary work; at first, seven from 
each party, consisting of princes, lawyers, 
and divines ; which number was afterwards 
reduced to three. Luther’s obstinate, 
stubborn, and violent temper rendering 
him unfit for healing divisions, he was not 
employed in these conferences ; but he was 
constantly consulted by the Protestant 
party.” 

The Confession was read, at a fulj meet- 
ing of the diet, by the chancellor of the 
elector of Saxony. It was subscribed by 
that elector, and three other princes of the 
German empire, and then delivered to the 
emperor. — sutler's Confessions of Faith, 
itooertson's Sulloye Confessionum, 

AUGUSTINES. A religious order in 
the Church of Eonm, who followed St. Au- 
gustine’s pretended rule, ordered them by 
Pope Alexander IV., in 1256. It is di- 
vided into several branches, as hermits of 
St. Paul, the Jeronymitans, monks of St. 
Bridget, the Augustiiies called Chaussez, 
who go^^thout stockings, begun in 1674, 
by a Portuguese, and confirmed in 1600 
and 1602, by Pope Clement VIII. As for 
the pretended rules of St. Augustine, 
they are reduced to three classes, the first 
comprehending that the monks ought to 
possess nothing in particular, nor can any- 
thing their own; that the wealthy who 
became monks ought to sell what they had, 
and give the money to :the poor ; that 
those who sued for the religious habit 
ought to pass under .trial before they were 
admitted; that* the monks ought to sub- 
tract nothing frpm the monastery, nor 
receive anything whatsoever, without the 
leave of their superior, to whom they ought | 
to communicate those points of doctrine j 
which they had hegrd discoursed of without i 
the monastery ; that if any one was stub- 
born towards his sup^ior, after the first 
and second correction in secret he should 
be publicly denounced as a rebel; if it 
happened m the time of persecution that i 
the monks were forced to retire, they 
ought immediately to betake themselves to 
that place where their superior was with- 
drawn ; and if for the same reason a monk 
had saved anything belonging to the mon- 
aste^, he shouljJ pve it up as soon a* 
possible to his su^enor. The second class 
im|||orted tliat they were to love God and 
their neighbour ; how they were to recite 
the psalms,, and the rest of their office ; the 
first part of the morning they, ought to 
employ in manual works, and the rest in, 
reading, and to return in the afternoon to 


their work again until the evening ; that 
they ought to possess nothing of their 
own, be obedient to their superior, keep 
silence in eating, have Saturday allowed to 
provide themselves with necessaries ; and 
it was lawful for them to drink wine on 
Sundays; that when they went abroad 
they must always go two together; that 
they were never to eat out of the mon- 
astery ; that they should be conscientious 
in what they sold, and faithful in what 
they bought ; that .they ouglit not to utter 
idle words, hut work with silence; and, 
lastly, that whoever neglected the practice 
of these precepts ought to be corrected 
and beaten, and that tlie true observers of 
them must rejoice and be confident of their 
salvation. As for the third, after having 
enjoined them to love God and their neigh- 
bour, they ought to possess nothing but in 
common ; the superior ought to distribute 
everything in the monastery, according to 
each man’s necessity, and they should not 
incline their hearts to temporal things ; that 
they ought to honuur God in one another * 

being become hts holy temples ; they must 
attend prayCrs at canonical hours, and 
were not to be hindered at any other time ; 
that they should pray with attention,, and 
sing only what w^as really appointed to be 
sung; tnhtthey ou^ht to apply themselves 
to fasting nnd abstinence with discretion ; 
and that if any of them w^as not able to 
fast, he ought not to cat between meals 
unless he was sick ; that they must mind 
what was read to them .wliile. they were at 
their meals ; that none ought to envious 
to see the sick better treated than the rest 
Were, ,or that something more delicate WOA 
given to those of a weaker constitution ; 
that those who were recovering ought 
to make use of comfortable things, and, 
.when recovered, to return to the common 
usage; to be grave and modest in their 
habits; never to bo far frdm their com- 
panion ; to express modesty and stayedness 
in their outward behaviour ; not to oast a 
lustful eye upon women, nor wish to blB'aeeii 
by them ; nor when at church t50 harbour 
^ny thoughts of women ; that , when it was 
luiown a friar courted any woman, after 
having been forewarned several times, “he 
ongfit to be corrected ; and that !f he would 
not submit to the coriection, he should be 
turned out of the monastery; thit all 
correction should be inflicted with charity ; 
that they ought not to receive letters nor 
presents in secret ; they ought to be con- 
tented with those hatits that were given 
them ; that all their works should be ren- 
doreji in common ; that if some of their 
relations sent them clothes, it should be in 
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the superior’s power to rive them to whom Council^^’fcfent wMch is obligatory on the 
he^ pleased | that he vmo concealed any- Hom^^urch. ^ 
thing of his own should be proceeded ** !mxh \he institution of the sacrament 
against as guilty of robbel^} they were to of repentance already set forth, the Church « 
wash their own clothes, or have them has always understood, that an entire con- 
washed by others, with the superior’s leave; fbssion of sins was also appointed by the 
those who were in any'officc should serve ^Lord; and that it is of Divine right neces- 
Uieir brethrpn without grudging ; that sary to all who have lapsed after baptism, 
they ought to shjin all lawsuits; that they Because our Lord^^esus Christ, when 
ought to ask thefr brethren forgiveness for about to ascend from earth to heaven, left 
any injury done then^ ^ to forbear ill Ian- his priests^ his vicars, to be, as it were, 
fi^aM one to an»ther ; 'ffia^superior was to Ihe president and judges, to whom all 
he obeyed, but not to*' be proud of his morm sins^ into which Christ’s faithful 
d^frityj that the iponts ougnt to observe people should fifill, should* be brought ; in 
thest^nncB put of love, and not slavish fear ; order that by the power of the keys they 
and thaf this rule ought to be read once a might pronounce sentence of remission or 
week in the presence of the monks. retention. For it is plain that the priests 

The Augustine monks, (commonly call- cannot exercise this judgment, without 
ed Black Canons,) accoraing to Fuller, knowledge of the cause, nor can they 
were established in England later than observe equity in enjoining penalties, if 
the Benedictines, that is, in 1 105, though men declare their sins only generally, and 
of older existence in Europe. They were not rather particularly ahd separhttly. 
next to the Benedictines in power and From this it is inferred that it is light that 
wealth. The members of these two orders the penitents should recount ^n confession) 
^d their branches were called Mo?ikst all the deadly sifts of which, upon exanuii- 
thftse of the Mendicant orders, as Domi- ation, their conscience accuses them, e\en 
nicans and Franciscans, were called though they bo ttiost secret and only 

(See Monastery.)^ But Canon the title against the two last commandments, which 
moy^ usually assigned to the Augustinians. not unfrequefttly grievously wound the 
Thiiprder was more numerous and powerful soul, and are more dangerous than those 
in IMand than the Benedictines, though which are opcttly piactised ; for as to 
inferior to them in EngLpd. the branches venial sins, by which 'w e are not excluded 
of this order were theTremonstrants, (or from"^e grace of God, and into which ne 
'VTOte Canons,) the Vietorines, and the more frequently fall, although they may 
Gilbertinea. Tne Arroasians were merely be declared in confession, rightly, usefully, 
refonned Auguatinians, not a separate and without any presumption, as the usage 
bra^th.^^the -drlfet. The Augiistinians of pious men declares, yet they may 013 
possesadfe'^two mitred abbeys, Waltham passed o\er in silence without onence, and 
Md'^lfljijsncester ; one cathedral priory, can be expiated by many bther remedies. 

; one abbey, afterwards converted But since all mortal sins, even thoughts, 
.^into tf^pjithedral by Henry VllL, Bristol. make men the children of wrath and the 
4, AUGUSTINE, or AUSTIN, FKIARS. eftemics of God, it is necessary to seek 
These are not to b^ con&unded with the frpm Ood the pardon of all, with open 
above, being one of the minor Mendicimt and modest confession. , When, thoicfore, 
ordfl^ observing the rule of St. Augus- CniUhT’s faithful people desire to confess 
tine.' \|?lriler^ soys « they first entered IBftg- all Uie sins which occur to their mtoory, 
land ih l'2d2 : “ and had (if not their first) they expose them all beyond all doubt to 
thei^^esjt habitation at St, Peter’s the the nj^ercy 6f Gob to be pardoned. But 
Poor, London, thcntlfe probably taking the they ^ho Otherwise, and knowingly 
denomination of povOrtJk They keep back any, propose nothing to the f)i- 

; on whi^ .atcoftnt the^ vine mercy to be pardoned by the priest ; 
aii^^membercd still a^!Ux!b):d by an act for If i man is ashamed to uncover 
perform^oU by candidate for Mastership, his to the physician, he cannot with 
called Keeping ^^igu^^inesf Thil^ex- ^medieme Cure that of which he has no 
with other Ancient fbrms, jvas aboL^ ^knowl^dge. It is, moreover, inferred that 
ishea by the University Statute towards those circumstances shoSld be explained 
the beginning of the present centmrjf. — in confession, which change the kina of^he 
JM. sin ; because, without these, neither can 

AUMCULAR CONFESSION. (See the sins themselves be. disclosed 

^nfeeexon, AbsolntifaL) T'he confession of by the penitents, nor knbwn t6 the judges ; 
ssns at the ear of the t. T’he follo^y- nor can they rightly judge of the grievous- 
. ing is the chapter on Confession in the ness of the sin, nor impose upon the peni- 
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tents tihe fitting punishments.'* "’i^jence it great benefit to the souls of the faithful ; 
is unreasonable to teaft that thesp^cum- which custom this holy synod highly ap- 
stanccs were sought out by idle^^'mdn, or proves, and receives as pious and worthy 
that only one circumstance should be con- to be retained.” 

fessed, namely, to have sinned against a Here an attempt is made to invest the 
broker. But it is hfipious to call this coii^ Christian pricsthopd with the prerogative 
fession impossible, . which is appointed to of the Most High, who is a searcher of the 
be performed in this manner, or to style it hearts, and a discerner of ^e thoughts ; in 
the torture of conscle'nces : for it appears’ forgetfulness of the very distinction which 
that nothing else is required of penitents God drew between himself and all men— 
in the Church, ^an that, after It man has “ man looketh to 'the o^tw^ard parj;,^ the 
diligently ei^ined himself, ’a]qd expJcired Lord trieth the heart.’^' As Christ has 
the recesses hiding-places of his con- invested his ministers with ho power 
science, he should confess those sins by this of themselves, the I'rideh&e iP^^^s 
which he r^embers that he has mortally have sought to supply what they must 
offended his Lord and God. But the needs consider a grievous omission on his 
other sins which do not occur to him when part, by enioining all men to unlock the 
taking diligent thought^ are understood to secrets of their hearts at the command of 
be included altogether in the same con- their priest, and persons of all ages and 
fession ; and for Hhese^ we faithfully say sexes to submit not only to general ques- 
with the prophet, * Cleanse thou me, O tions as to a state of sin or repentance, but 
Lord, frofu my secret .faults.* But the to the most minute and searching ques- 
difficulty of this sort of. confession, and the tions as to their most inmost thoughts, 
shame of uncovering sins, would, indeed, The extent to which the confessors have 
appear grievous, if it were hot lightened thought it right to carry these examine 
by the'*S[p mahy and great conveniences tions on . subjects . concerning which the 
and consolations which are most assuredly apostle* recommends that they be not once 
conferred by absolution upon all who nam^d among' Cliristians, and which may 
rightly appro..ach this sacrament. But as bo seen either in “ J)ens* Theology,*^ or 
regards the ttianner of ^ecretly, confessing “Burchard*« Decrees,” Cr,10, Paris, 1649, 
to the priest , alone, although CRrist has feffords a melancholy, painful, and sicken- 
not forbidden any man froih publicly c^n- ing subject for contemplation ; especially 
fessing his faults, in revenge for bis sins, when it is considered that they were Chris- 
and humiliation of himself, both by way of lian clergy who did this, and that it was 
example to others, and for the edification done iii hid, as they supposed, of the Gjiris- 
of the Church which he hhs offended ; this tian religion. The fearful efects 
is not, however, a I)ivine command, nor examinations upon the priests th^solves, 
may it be advisedly enjoined by any human we will do no more than allude to ; h^^ho 
law, that sins, esjibciallystoet ones, should may think it necessary to satisfy Mmself. 
be disclosed by opem confession. Where- upon the j)oint, may consult the cases con- 
fore, since that secret sacramental confes- templated and provided for (among others) '' 
sion which the holy Church has used from by ^Cardinal Cajfttan, in his (^scula, 
the beginning, and still uses, has always Lugd. 1662, pvll4.‘ In ^he Bull of Pius 
been approved of by the holiest and most Contra in tonfemone^ dat^ 

ancient fathers, witlv great consent and.] Ap. 16, 1561^ ^^‘itanumjjdflgn. LpxeiSb. 
unanimi^, the empty calumny is plainly 1727, ii. p. 48,1 and in A similar, oiie of 
refuted of those who are not asjiamed to Gregory XV., dated. Aug. 30, 1622, (.6iRra- 
teach that it is contrary to the Divine com- gory X F. Comfit, Horn, 1622, p. 114,) there 
inand, and a human invention, which had is laid open anotheir fearful scene of danger 
its origin with the fathers who w'ere as- to female nconfitejtfts from' wicke^^ priest^ 
sembled in the Lateran Council. For the ** mnlieres pcehltenfOs ad actus inhonesj»t 
Church did not order by the Lateapan Coun-. dum earum audiunt confessiones alliciendo 
cil that Christ’s faithful people ^ihould et provocando.” Against "thich flagrant 
confess, which she always had unders^d^ and'the p^paratoigr .steps of 

to be necessary, and appointed by Divhi^ :Png and undermining the mental mode^ 
right, but that the command of confession of a young person by paminations of par- 
should be compUed with at least once in ticular^ kinds, it is vain to think that the 
the year, by all and each who have come feeble bulls of the bishops of Rome can 
to years of dis(fr^n ; whence now, in the afford any security. .These observations 
universal Church, that wholesome custom apply to tne system of the Romnn Church, 
of confessing in the sacred, and especially peculiar to itself, aV compelling ihe dis- 
ucceptable, ume of Lent, is observed with closure of the most minute details of the 
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most secret thoughts and actions. As to 
encouraging persons whose minds are 6wr- 
ihcned with the remembrance of fearful 
sins, to ease themselves of the burthen by 
revealing it to one at whose hands they 
may se^ guidance, and consolation, and 
prayer, it is a .^tally distinct question, and 
notmhg but wilfhl art will attempt to con- 
found uiem. On this point we sec no reason 
to withdraw a regret w|iich we have before 
expressed as to its disuse in the Church of 
England; for we- cannot. but believe that, 
uS^e it more frequently had recourse to, 
many a mind would depart the world at 
peace with itself and witn God, which now 
sinks to the grave under a bond of doubt 
and fear, through want of confidence to 
make use of ghostly remedies. — Perceval. 

In the sixth canon of the Council of 
Trent it runs thus:— “If any shall deny 
that sacramental confession was instituted 
and is necessary for salvation by Divine 
right, or shall say that the custom of con- 
fessing secretly to the priest alone, which 
the Catholic Church has always observed 
from the begimiing, and continues to ob- 
serve, is foreign to the institution and 
command of Christ, and is of human in- 
vent^, let him be accursed.” 

Here sacramental confession is afBrmcd 
to be of Divine institution, and auricular 
confession likcwi^, a;nd he is accursed 
who shall deny it!, This is bravely said 5 
yet the Tridentin^ Eathera ni^ht have 
recollected thi^t, in the Latin Cnurch as 
late %f^l3, it was matter of dispute whe- 
ther th^e was need to confess to a priest 
at aU, as appears from the thirty-third 
' Canon of the Council of Cabaillon, which 
is as follows ; “ Quidam Deo solummodo 
'condten debere dicunt peccata, quidam 
vero .siujerdotibufl confitenda esse perfeen- 
sent: "quod utrumque non sine;mignb 
f^tu intra sanctam fit 'Ecclesiain. Ita 
ut et Deo,qui Ilemi88or est pec- 
catoi^m, confiteamur jpeccata nostra, et 
cuih Davij^ dicamus^ cog- 

nitum tihi feci, &c., et secundum institu- 
tionem apostoli, doi^teamur alterut^m 
i^ccata hPfttra, et ori^us pro i^ivicem ut 
wdyemjur/ Confessio itaque quae fit, 
purgat peccata^ ea verb quee sacerdoti fit, 
docet qualiter ipsa purgentur. peccata,” &c. 
((^c. vii. 1279.) Was Leo the Third 
asleep, that he could suffer such heresy to 
be broached and not denounced P But all 
the world knows, that, till 1216, no decree 
of pope or council can he adduced enjoin- 
ing the of such a 

custom. Then, atluic Council of Late- 
ran, Innocent III. commanded it. As the 
Latin Church affords no sanction to the 


assertion pf the T^dentine Fathers, so is 
it in vain to look for it among the Greeks, 
for there, as Socrates {Hiet. Neeles, v. 19) 
and Sozomen {Hist. JSccks. vii. 16) inform* 
us, the whole confessional was aoolished 
by Nectarius, the archbishop of Constan- 
tinople, in the 4th century, by reason of 
an indecency which was committed on a 
female penitent, when pursuing her pen- 
ance j which, sure, he would not have ven- 
tured to hav^ done had 'he deemed it a 
Divine institution. Sozomen, in his account 
of the. confesilional, says, that the public 
confession in the presence of all the peo- 
ple, which formerly obtained, having been 
found grievous, ^opmeov wj i/icof, a well- 
bred, sTlenty and prudent presbyter was set 
in charge of it ; thus plainly denoting the 
change from public to auricular confes- 
sions. It was this penitential presbyter 
whose office was abolished ly Nectarius, 
who acted by the advice of Eudwmon, 
(rwyXii>p)}<Ta» Si tKaarovy rtS ISit^ ffvi/eiSon ruiv 
pv<TTtj 0 i(i>t^"fiiTi)(Hv. Ana the reason he as- 
signea is one which the Church of Rome 
would have done well to bear In mind ; 
otJrto* ydp piSviog ix^iv liocX^ertav to afi\aa~ 
(See Perceval on Homan Schism. 
Hooker, JSccL Pol. book vi. r;- JBp. Taglor, 
Huctor Duhii. part ii. sect. IL) 

AUMBEIE. A little closet or locker. 
(See CAioyA) 

AURORA. Tlie title of a Latin me- 
trical version of several parts of the Bible, 
by Petrus de Rifia, canon of Rheims, in 
the 12th century. 

AUTOCEPHALl. Airojct^aXoi, felf- 
headedy or independent. ^ A name origin- 
ally given to all metropolitans, as having 
no ecclesiastical superior, and being amen- 
able only to the judgment- of a synod. 
After the division of the Church into pa- 
triarchates, it was given to such metro- 
politans as preserved their independence, 
'and were not suWet to any pqjriarch— 
as the bishop of Uonstantia, or oalamis, 
in Cjprus. fiingham, book ii. chap. 18, 
spemes three kinds of autocephali. 1. AU 
metropolitans, before patriarchates were 
eitablished. 2. Certain metropolitans after 
the establishment of patriarchates, as those 
of Bulgaria, Cyplrus, and Iberia: and tlie 
Churchea ^ Britain before the coming of 
Sh Augustin, To which may be added 
the Church of Ireland, before its submis- 
sion to Rome in the 12th centui^r. 3. 
Bishops immediately subject to the patri- 
arch of the diocese, who w.w to them as a 
metropolitan. There were twenty-five such 
subject to the bishop of Jerusalem. The 
inamediate suffragans of Rome are of the 
salb^.class. Bingham considers a fourth 
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class mentioned by V^sius on iBuseb. lib. 
V. c. 23, as very doubtful j viz. bishops 
wholly independent of all others. 

• AUTO DA FE (Spanish) j an Ad of 
Faith In the Spanisn Church a solemn 
day is held by the Inquisition for the 
punishment of heretics, and the absolution 
of the innocent accused. They usually 
contrive the Auto to fall on some great 
festival, that the execution may pass with 
the more awe; and it is alw|iys on a Sun- 
day. The Atito da Fe may be called the 
last act of the inquisitorial tragedy ; it is a 
kind of gaol delivery, appointed as often as 
a competent number of prisoners in the 
Inquisition are convicted of heresy, cither 
by their own voluntary or extorted con- 
fession, or on the evidence of certain wit- 
nesses. The process is this ; in the morn- 
ing they are brought into a great hall, 
where they have certain habits put on, 
which they aie to in the procession, 
and by which theykndw their doom. The 
procession is led up by Dominican friars, 
after which come the penitents, being all 
in black coats without sleeves, and bare- 
footed, with a wax candle in their liands. 
These are followed by the penitents who 
have n^irrowly escaped being burnt, who 
over ^eir bkek coats have flames painted, 
with their points turned downwards. Next 
come the nesativo and relapsed, who are 
to be burnt, naving flames on their habits 
pointing upwards. After these come such 
as profess doctrines tohlrary to the faith 
of liome, who, besides flames pointing up- 
wards, have their picture painted on their 
breasts, with dogs, serpents, and devils, all 
open-mouthed, about it. Each prisoner 
is attended by a familiar of the Inquisition ; 
and those ter* be burnt have also a J esuit 
on each hand, who are continually preach- 
ing to them to abjure. After the prisoners 
comes a troop or families on horseback; 
and aftpr them the inquisitors, and other 
officers of the court, on mules ; last of all 
the inquisitor-general on a white horse led 
by two men with black hats and green hat- 
bands. A scaffold is ^ected large enough 
for two or three thousand people ; at orte 
end of which are the prisoners, at the other 
the inquisitors. After a sermon made up 
of encomiums of the Inquisitiafif, and invec- 
tives against heretics, a priest ascends a 
desk near the scaffold, and, having taken 
the abjuration of the penitents, recites the 
final sentence of those who are to be put 
to death, and delivers them to the secular 
arm, earnestly beseeching at the same 
time the secular power not to touch their 
or put their lives in danger. The 
prisoners, being thus in the hands ^f the 


civil magistrate, are presently loaded with 
chains, and carried first to the secular gaol, 
and from thence, in an hour or two, 
brought before the civil judge, who, after 
asking in what religion they intend to die, 
])rono\mces sentence on such as declare 
they die in the communidiir the Church 
of Home, that they shall , be first strangled, 
and then burnt to ashes ; on such as die in 
any other faith, that they be bunit alive. 
Both are immediately carried to the lii- 
bera, the place of execution, where there 
are as many stakes set up as there are 
prisoners to be burnt, with a quantity of 
dry furze about them. The stakes of the 
rofessed, that is, such as persist in the 
eresy, are about four yards high, having 
a small board towards the top for the pri- 
soner to be seated on. The negative and 
relapsed being first strangled and burnt, 
the professed mount their stakes by a 
ladder, and the Jesuits, after several re- 
peated exhortations to bo reconciled to the 
Church, part with them, telling them that 
they leave them to the devil, who is stand- 
ing at their elbow to receive their souls, 
and carry them with him to the flames of 
hell. On this a great shout is raised, and 
the cry is, Let the dogd beards be y/iarfe,” 
which is done by thrusting flaming furzes, 
fastened to long poles, against their faces, 
till their faces ,are burnt to a coal, which is 
■ accompanied with the loudest acclamations 
of joy. At last fire is set to the furze at 
• ^he bottom of the stake, over which the 
professed are chained so high, that the top 
of the flame seldom reaches higher than 
the seat they sit on, so that they rather 
seem roasted than burnt. The same dia- 
bolical ceremony was observed in Portugal. 

AVE MAKIA. A form of devotion 
used in the Church of Rome, comprising 
the salutation ad»lrcsscd by the angel Ga- 
briel to the Blessed Virgin Mary. (Lqk© 
i. 28.) The words “ Ave Maria ” are the 
first two, in Latin, of the form ^ it appears 
in the manuals of the Romish Church, 
thus: ‘*Hail Mary, {Ave Maria,) full of 
grace, the I.ord is with thee,” &c. ^ To 
which is appended the following petition : 
‘♦^Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for 
us sinners, now, and in the hour of our 
death. Amen.” Here we find, fost, a 
misapplication of the words of Scripture, 
and then an addition to them. It was not 
used before the Hours, until the 16th cen- 
tury, in the Romish offices. It was then 
introduced into the Brcviaiy by Cardinal 
Quignon. Cardinal Bona admits that it is 
modem. 

“ I cannot but observe,” says Bingham, 
“ that among all the short prayers used by 
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the ancients before their sermoi|ii» there is 
never any mention made of an Ave Mary, 
now so common in the practice of the 
Romish Church. Their addresses were all 
to God ; and the invocation of the Holy 
Virgin for grace and assistance before 
sermons w%u5 a thing not thought of. They 
who are Imost concerned to prove its use 
can derive its original no higher than the 
beginning of the fifteenth century.” But 
Mosheim (Eccl. Hist. Cant. ;tiv. Part ii. 
ch. iv.) says that Pope John XXII. [1316 
—33) ordered Christians to add to their 
mrayers those words witli which the angel 
Gabriel saluted the Virgin Mary. 

AVOIDANCE. Avoidance is where 
there is a want of a lawful incumbent on a 
benefice, during which vacancy the Church 
is quasi viduatUf and the possessions belong- 
ing to it are in abeyance. There are many 
ways by which avoidance may happen; 
by death ; by cession, or acceptance of a 
benefice incompatible ; by resignation ; by 
consecration,* for when a clerk is pro- 
moted to a bishopric, all his other pre- 
ferments are void the instant he is con- 
secrated, and the right of presentation 
belongs to the Crown, unless he has a dis- 
pensation from the Crown to hold them in 
commendam: by deprivation, either first by 
sentence declaratory in the ecclesiastical 
court for fit and snfficient* causes allowed 
by the common law, such as attainder of 
treason or felony, or conviction of other 
infamous crimes in the king’s courts ; for 
heresy, infidelity, gross immorality, and the 
like ; or secondly, in pursuance of divers 
penal statutes, wnich declare the benefice 
void, for some nonfeasance or neglect, or 
else some m^alfeasance or crime; as for 
'^simony; for maintaining any doctrine in 
derogation of the king’s supremacy, or of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or of the Book of 
Common Prayer / for neglecting after in- 
stitution to read the liturgy and articles in 
the church, or make the declarations against 
Pop^y, or take the abjuration oath ; for 
using any other form of prayer than the 
liturgy of the Church of England ; or for 
absenting himself sixty days in one year 
from a benefice belonging to a Popish 
patron, tt) which the clerk was presented 
oy ei^er of the universities ; in all which, 
and sinular cases, the benefice is ipso facto 
void, without any formal sentence of de- 
privation. No person can t^ke any dignity 
or benefice in Ireland until he has resignea 
all his preferments in England; and by 
such resignation the ^king is deprived of 
the presentation. — ISfejpt^'ns on the Laws 
relating to the Clergy^ p. 91. 

AZx MITES. A name given to t^e 


Latins, by those of ^e Greek Church, be* 
cause they consecrate the holy eucharist in 
unleavened bread {Iv d(t;/joic}< The more 
ancient custom was to consecrate a portion • 
of the oblations pf the faithful, and there- 
fore of course in leavened bread. The 
wafer, or unleavened bread, is still retained 
in the Church of Rome, although the 
catechism of the Council of Trent admits 
that the eucharist may also be consecrated 
in common bread. In the Church of Eng- 
land unleavened bread was prescribed by 
Queen Elizabeth’s ini unctions, and was 
generally used througnout her rei^. At 
Westminster, it was retained until 1642, 
nor has it since been forbidden ; but the 
use of leavened bread is now universal, as 
in the primitive Church. 

BACHELOR. In the universities of 
the Church, bachelors are persons who 
have attained to the baccalaureate, or 
taken the first*degree in arts, divinity, law, 
or physic. This degree in some univer- 
sities has no existence, in some the Can- 
didatus answers to it. It was first intro- 
duced in the thirteenth century, by Pope 
Gregory IX., though it is still unknown 
in Italy. Bachelors of Arts are not ad- 
mitted to that degree at Oxford and Dub- 
lin till after having studied four years 'at 
those universities. At Cambridgd»^ the 
regular period of matriculation is in the 
October term ; and an undergraduate who 

S iroceeds regularly will be admitted to his 
1. A, in three years from the following 
January. Bachelors of Divinity, before 
they can acquire that degree either at 
Oxford or Cambridge, must of four- 
teen years’ standing in the university. 
Bachelors of Laws, to acquirf the degree 
in Oxford or Cambridge, must have pre- 
viously studied law six years. Bache- 
lors of Canon Law are admitted after two 
years’ study, and sustaining an ac^ccord- 
ing to the forms. Bachelors of Medicine 
must have studied two years in medicine, 
after having been four years M. A, in the- 
university, and muift have passed an ex- 
amination ; after which they ere invested 
with the fur in order tp be licensed. Ba- 
chelors of Music in the English and Irish 
funiversities must have studied music for 
a certain number of years, and are ad- 
mitted to the degree after the composition 
and performance of A nhisical exercise. 
Anciently the^gradie of Bachelor, at least 
ix^OytS^ was hardly Obnsidered as a degree, 
but merely a step towards the Doctorate 
or Mastership. Hi fact, Bachelors in any 
faculty, os. such, have no voice in the uni- 
versity.convocations or senates. Bachelors 
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in Diyinity have) because they must neces- 
sarily have been Masters of Art previously. 
But Bachelors of Law and Medicine have 
' no votes, unless they happen to be Mas- 
ters of Arts also. In the French, as in 
the Scotch universities, the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts was taken while the student 
was still in statu pupillaH^ and in fact cor- 
responded very much to the Sophisters in 
our universities, the A. M. in these places 
practically correspond to our degree of 

BAMPTON LECTURES. A course 
of eight sermons preached annually at the 
university of Oxiord, set on foot by the 
Reverend John Bampton, canon of Salis- 
bury. According to the directions in his 
will, they are to be preached upon any 
of the following subjects: — To confirm 
and establish the Christian faith, and to 
confute all heretics and schismatics ; upon 
the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures ; 
upon the authority of the writings of the 
primitive fathers, as to the faith and prac- 
tice of the primitive Church ; upon the 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ j upon the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost j upon the articles of the Christian 
faith, as comprehended in the Apostles* 
and Nicene Cfreeds. For the support of 
this lecture he bequeathed his lands and 
estate^ to the chancellor, masters, and scho- 
lars of the university of Oxford for ever, 
upon trust that the vice-chancellor, for 
the time being, take and receive all the rents 
and profits thereof ; and, after all taxes, re- 
parations, and necessary deductions made, 
to pay all the remainder to the endowment 
of these divinity lecture sermons. He also 
directs in his will, that no person shall be 
qualified to preach these lectures, unless 
he have taken the degree of Master of 
Arts, at least, in one of the two universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and that the 
Bame p(p*son shall never preach the same 
sermon twice. A number of excellent 
sermons preached at this lecture are now 
before the public. 

BAND. This part the clerical dress, 
which is loo well bnown to need descrip- 
tion, is the only remaining relic of the 
ancient amice* (See Amice,) When the 
beard was worn, and when ruffs came in, 
tins ancient part, of clerical dress fell into 
disuse, but it waa generally resumed after 
the 3(^toration/x* ;.band is not, how- 
ever, an exclusively clerical Vestment, be- 
ing part of the full dress of the bar a^d ^ 
the universities, and of other bodies ’m 
which a more ancient habit iS’ retained, 
M in some sd^dols of old foundation. 
Formerly it was worn by graduates, and 


even under-graduates, at the universities ; 
nor was the custom altogether extinct 
within memory. It is still worn by the 
scholars at Winchester, &c., and was an- 
ciently worn with the surplice by lay vicars, 
singing men, and sometimes by parish 
clerks. * 

BANGORIAN CONTRptERSY. 
This was a celebrated controversy within 
the Church of England in the reign of 
George I., and received its name from 
Hoadly, who, although bishop of Ban- 
gor, was little else than a Socmian here- 
tic. Hoadly published “ A Preservative 
against the Principles and Practice of the 
Non-jurors,*’and soon after, a sermon, which 
the king had ordered to be printed, en- 
titled, “The Nature of the Kingdom of 
Christ.” This discourse is a very confused 
production ; nor, except in the bitterness 
of its spirit, is it easy, amidst the author’s 
“ periods of a mile,” to discover his precise 
aim. To the perplexed arguments of Bishop 
Hoadly, Dr. Snape and Dr. Sherlock 
wTote replies ,* and a committee of convo- 
cation passed a censure upon the discourse. 
An order from government arrested the 
proceedings of the convocation. Snape 
and Sherlock were removed from their 
office of chaplains to the king; and the 
convocation has never yet been again per- 
mitted to assemble for the transaction of 
business. But the exertion of power on 
the part of the government was unable to 
silence thbse who were determined, at any 
sacrifice, to maintain God’s truth. This 
controversy continued to employ the press 
for many years, until those who held Low 
Church views were entirely silenced by the 
force of argument. Of the works produced 
by the Bangorian Controversy, perhaps 
the most important is Latovs Letters tc 
Hoadly y Whicn were reprinted in “ The 
Scholar Armed^' and have since been re- 
published. Law^s Letters have never been 
answered, and may indeed be regarded as 
unanswerable. 

BANNER. In the chapels of orders of 
knighthood, as in St. George’s chapel, 
Windsor, the chapel of the order of the 
Garter; in Henry VII.’s chapel, at West- 
minster, the chapel of the ordct of the 
Bath j and in St. Patrick’s cathedrtl> the 
chapel of the order of St. Patrick; the 
banner of each knight, i. e. a little square 
flag bearing his arms, is suspended, at his 
installation, over his appropriate s^. 
The installation of a knignt is a religious 
ceremony ; hence the propriety of this act. 
The same decorations formerly existed in 
chapel of Holyrdbd House, the chapel 
of J;he order of the Thistle. 
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Also it is not uncommon to see banners 
taken in battle suspended over the tombs 
of victorious generals. This is a beautiful 
way of expressing thankfulness to Goi) for 
that victory whicli he alone can give ; and 
it were much to be wished that a spirit of 
pride and vain-glory should never mingle 
with tlie religious feeling. 

Banners were formerly a part of the 
accustomed ornaments of the altar, and 
were suspended over it, “that in the 
church the triumph of Christ may ever- 
more be held in mind, by which wo also 
hope to triumph over our enemy.” — 
randus, 

BANNS OF MARRIAGE. “Bann” 
comes from a barbarous Latin word which 
signihes to put out an edict or proclama- 
tion. Matrimonial hanm ” are such pro- 
clamations as arc solemnly made in the 
church, or in some other lawful congrega- 
tion of men, in order to the solemnization 
of matrimony. 

Before any can be canonically paired, 
except by a licence from the bishop’s 
court, banns are directed to be published 
in the church ; and this proclamation should 
be made on three several solemn days, in 
all the churches of that place where the 
parties, willing to contract marriage, dwell. 
This rule is principally to be observed when 
the said parties are of diiferent parishes ; 
for the care of the Church to prevent clan- 
destine marriages is as old as Qhristianity 
itself: and the design of the Church is, 
to be satisfied. whether there be any “just 
cause or impediment,” why the persons so 
asked “ shopld*j;io<t be joined together in 
hoW matrh^ofiy?’" , 

The following are the regulations under 
which thd Uhurch of England now acts on 
this subject ; — 

No minister shall be obliged to publish 
the banns of matirimony between any per- 
8^ whatsoever, unless they shall, seven 
days at least before the time required for 
the first publication, deliver or cause to be* 
delivered to him a notice in writing of 
their true Christian and surnames, and of 
the houses of their respcciive abodes within 
such parish, chapclry; or extra-parochial 
plac^j^re the banns are to be published, 
time during which they have 
inhabited or lodged in such houses respect- 
ively. (26 Qeorge II. c. 33, s. 2.) And all 
banns of matrimony shall be published in 
the parish church, or in some public chapel 
wherein banns of matriitnony have been 
' usually published, (i,. e. before the 25th of 
Marcip 1754,) of the^parish or chapelw 
wherein the persons to be married shm' 
dwell. (26 George II. c. 83, s. 1.) And 


where the personate be married shall 
dwell in divers parishes or chapelries, the 
banns ^all be published in the church or , 
chapel beionging to such parish or chapeliy 
wherein each of the said persons shall 
dwell. And where both or cither of the 
persons to be married shall dwell in any 
extra-parochial 'place, (having no churen 
or chapel whfefein banns have been usually 
published,) then the banns shall be pub- 
lished in the parish church or chapel be- 
longing to some parish or chapelry adjoin- 
ing to such extra-parochial place. And 
the said banns shall be published upon 
three Sundays preceding the solemnization 
of marriage during the time of morning 
service, or of the evBning service, if there 
be no morning service in such church or 
chapel on any of those Sundays, immedi- 
ately after the second lesson, (26 George 
II. c. 33, s. 1.) 

While the marriage is contracting, the 
minister shall inquire of the people by 
three public banns, concerning the freedom 
of the parties from all lawful impediments. 
And if any minister shall do otherwise, he 
shall be suspended for three years. 

Rubric. And the curate shall say after 
the accustomed manner: — “I pubbsh the 

banns of marriage between M. of , 

and N. of . If any of you know 

cause or just impediment why these two 
ersons should not be joined together in 
oly matrimony, ye arc to declare it. 
This is the first (second, or third) time of 
asking.” 

And in case the parents or guardians, 
or one of them, of eithe? of the parties, 
who shall bo under the age of twenty-one 
years,' shall openly and publicly declare, 
or cause to be declared, HI the church or 
chapel where the banns shall be so pub- 
lished, at the time of such publication, his 
dissent to such marriage, such publication 
of banns shall be void. (26 George II. c. 
3, 8. 3.) 

Rubric. And where the parties dwell 
in divers parishes, the. curate of one parish 
shall not solemnise UteWriage between them, 
without a certifiteiite of tfie bknns being 
thrice asked, the^i^ate of the other 
parish. 

Formerly the rubric enjoined that the 
banns shoiM be publishediaftertheNicene 
Creed 5 ^ but the lamentab}6 deficiency of 
publicity pf ^ikngement was 

the" delay hence arising in 
s,opie parishes 

out an^ifaoming service on some Sundays, 
induced Aq.. legislature td’n^ethe pro- 
visions alwve cited. (26 George II. c. 33, 
B.10 
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It is to be feared th|^ much laxity pre- 
vails among parties to whom the inquuries 
as to parochial limits are intrusted; and 
-that recent enactments have rathdr aug- 
mented than reformed sucK laxity. The 
constitutions and canons of 1693 ^ard 
cautiously against clandestine marriages. 
Canon 62 is as follows : — 

Ministers not to marry any^ persons with- 
out banns or licence . — ^No idinister, upon 
pain of suspension per triennium ipso facto, 
shall celebrate matrimony between any per- 
sons, without a faculty or licence granted 
by some of the persons in these our con- 
stitutions expressed, except the banns of 
matrimony have been first published three 
several Sundays, or holidays, in the time 
of Divine service, in* the parish churches 
and chapels where thtf said parties dwell, 
according to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Neither shall any minister, upon the like 
pain, under any pretence whatsoever, join 
any persons so licensed in marriage at any 
unseasonable times, but only between the 
hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon ; 
nor in any private place, but either in the 
said churches or chapels where one of them 
dwelleth, and likewise in time of Divine 
service ; nor when banns are thrice asked, 
and no licence in that respect necessary, 
before the parents or goveniora of the 
parties to be married, being under the age 
of twenty and one years, ^all either per- 
sonally, or by sufficient testimony, signify 
to them their consents given to the said 
marriage. 

Canon 63. Ministei's of exempt churches 
not to marry witfwat banns or license . — 
Every minister, who shall hereafter cele- 
brate marriage between any persons con- 
trary to our said constitutions, or any part 
of them, under colour of any peculiar liberty 
or privilege claimed to appertain to certain 
churches and chapels, shall be suspended 
per triennium by tne ordinary of the place 
where the offence shall be committed. And 
if any such minister shall afterwards re- 
move from the place where he hath com- 
mitted that |hult, before he 1>e suspended, 
as is atbrescud, then shall the bishop of the 
diocese, or ordinary of the pUce wiiere he 
remaineth, upon CM^ffbate under the hand 
mid seal of t^ otiier ordinary, from whosfe 
jurisdiction be^temoved,*' execute that cen- 
sure upon ^ 

See^so cano^HO- By the/statute 
6 & 'TW. IV. clld, s^. 1, a is enabled 
that where, by any law or candnl in force 
before the passing of this it is provided 
i^that any **marj:^|^ may be solemnized 
\after publioatf88r ot. baauis, such maniage 
may be solemnized^ la; jiib-© manner, on 


production of the registrar's certificate as 
hereinafter prqiHded : ” so that marriages 
may now be Solemnized in the Church of 
England, without banns or licence, on pro- 
duction of the superintendent registrar’s 
certificate. 

^ BAPTISM. (Bdirrciv, to wash.) Bap- 
tism is one of the two sacraments, which, 
according to the Catecliism, “ are gener- 
ally necessary to salvation.” Our blessed 
Saviour says that “except a be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God” (John iii. 3); and in ei^lana- 
tion of his meaning he adds, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God” fver. 5). 
Upon this the Church remarks : “ Beloved, 
ye hear in this Gospel the express words 
of our Saviour Christ, that, except a 
man* be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God : 
whereby ye may perceive the great ne- 
cessity of, this sacrament where it may be 
had. Likewise immediately before his 
ascension into heaven, as we read in the 
last chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel, he gave 
command to his disciples, saying, * Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature. lie that believeSi and 
is baptized shall be saved ; but he that be- 
lieveth hot shall be damned.’ Which also 
showeth unto us the great benefit we reap 
thereby. For which cause, St. Peter the 
apostle, when, upon his first preaching of 
this gospel, many were priced at the 
heart, and said unto him and the rest of 
the apostles, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall 
w e do ? ’ replied and sqid unto them, ‘ Re- 
])ent, and bb baptized every one of you for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ The same 
apostle testifieth in another place, ‘even 
baptism doth also now save us, not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but“ 
the answer of a good conscience towards 
God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ ” 
— Office of Adult Baptism, The Church 
also states in the Catechism, that a sacra- 
ment, as baptism is, hath two parts, the 
outward visible sign, and the inward spirit- 
ual grace ; that the outward visiblc^'sigjj^ or 
form in baptism is water, wherein Jth^ per- 
son is baptized in the name of the FATHER, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and that the inward and spiritual grae^ 
Which through the means of baptism we 
pbbeive, is a death unto sin, and a new 
bfr th unto righteousness ; for being by na- 
ture bom in sin and the children of wrath, 
we are hereby, i. e. by baptism, made chil- 
dren of grace. Therefore the Church, as 
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soon as ever a child is baptu^ directs the 
minister, to say, “ Seeing hd^Sf^. dearly be- 
loved brethren, that this child is regenerate 
and grafted into the body of CHitiST’s 
Chiwch, let us give thanks unto Almighty 
God for these benefits, and with one ac- 
cord make ..our prayers unto him, that this 
child may lead the rest of his life according 
to this beginning.” The Church here first 
declarers that grace has been given, even 
tlie of regeneration, and then implies 
that^e grace, if not used, may be lost. On 
this subject more will be said in the article 
on Begeneration, See also Infant Baptism, 
,;^'Grotius {Annot. ad Matt. iii. '6) is of 
iSpinion, that the rite of baptism had its 
original from the time of the deluge ; im- 
meaiately after which he thinks it was in- 
stituted, in memory of the world having 
been purged by water. Some learned men 
think ( TF. SchieJeardf de Jar, Reg. cap. 5) 
it was added to circumcision, soon after the 
Samaritan schism, as a maid^ of distinction 
to the orthodox Jews. Spencer, who is fond 
of deriving the rites of the Jewish religion 
firom the ceremonies of the Pagan, lays it 
dowm as a probable supposition, that the 
Jews received the baptism of proselytes from 
the neighbouring nations, who were wont 
to prepare candidates for the more sacred 
functions of their religion by a solemn ab- 
lution ; that, by this aifinity of sacred rites, 
flxey might draw the Gentiles to embrace 
their religion, and the proselytes (in gain- 
ing of whom they were extremely diligent, 
Matt, xxiii. 15) might the more easily com- 
ply with the transition from Geiifihsm to 
Judaism. In confirmation of this opinion, 
he observesj first, that there is no Divine 
precept for tbe baptism of proselytes, God 
having 'eiijbihed only the rite of circum- 
cision, (Exod. xii.*48,) for the admission 
of strangers into the Jewish religion j se- 
condly, -that, among foreign nations, the 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Itomans, and 
others, it was customary that those who 
were to be initiated into their mysteries or 
sacred rites, should be first purified by dip- 
ping their whole body in water. Grotius, 
on Matt. xxvi. 27, adds, fvs a further con- 
firmation of his opinion, that the “ cup of 
bie^sin^' likewise, added to the Paschal 
supper, sf^s plainly to have been derived 
from a Fagan original : for the Greeks, at 
their feasts, had one cup, palled Trorijptov 
&ypi0QV SaifiovoCf the cjrp.,of the good de- 
rilbn or god, which thb^ drank at the con- 
clusion oi their bntert^mnent, when t# 
table removed ..Simee, then, 41 rite m 
Gentile original was auded to one of the 
Jewish sacraments, viz. the Passover, there 
cem he no absurdity in supposing, that 


baptism, which w£^ added to the other 
sacrament, namely, circumcision, might be 
derived from the same source.* In the last^ 
placp, h© observes, that Christ, in the in-'^ 
stitutibn cjif his sacraments, paid a peculiar 
regard to' those rites which were borrowed 
from the Gentiles; for, rejecting circum- 
cision and the Paschal supper, he adopted 
into his religion baptism and the sacred 
cup ; thus preparing the way for the con- 
version and reception of the Gentiles into 
his Church. 

It is to be observed, under this head of 
Jewish baptism, that the proselyte was 
not to be baptized till the wound of cir- 
cumcision was perfectly healed ; that then 
the ceremony was penformed by plunging 
him intfl^tsomc large^ .natural receptacle of 
water ; and that baptism was never after 
repeated in the same person, or in any of 
his posterity, who derived their legal purity 
from the baptism of their ancestor. — Selde?if 
de Jur. Nfit, et Gent. lib. ii. cap. 1. 

' In the primitive Christian Church, {^ler- 
tulL de BaptismOf) the office of baptizing 
Avas vested principally in the bishops and 
priests, or pastors of the respective par- 
ishes ,* but, with the consent of the bishop, 
it was allowed to the deacons, and in cases 
of necessity even to laymen, to baptize; 
but never, under any necessity whatever, 
M as it permitted to women to perfoim this 
office. Nor M'as it enough tnat baptism 
Mas conferred by a person called to the 
ministry, unless he Mas also orthodox in 
the faith. This became mutter of great ax- 
citementin the Church ; and hence arose llie 
famous controversy between Cyprian and 
Stephen, bishop of Home, opneerning the 
rebaptizing those who had jbeen baj)tized 
by heretics, Cj^irian asserting that they 
ought to be rebaptized, and Stephen main- 
taining the contrary opinion. 

The persons baptize^ were either infants 
or adults. To prove that infants«vere ad- 
mitted to the sacrament of baptism, we 
need only use this argument. None were 
admitted to eueb^t fill they had re*^ 
ceived : Kut^ in thjtf, primitive 

Church Aildrfen received theSacrament 
of the LoRD^a as appeps firom what 

G\prian relates sucking child, 

who so violently refused to |||p the sacra- 
mental wine, that the deac^^as obliged 
forcibly to open her lips and pSiir it down 
her threat. Orig^ Amtes,'that ^Idren 
.^re^filptized, for.%e purging away of the 
natutai filtkiand original impurity inher- 
ent in thein-> We igight add the testi- 
monies of Zretteeus ana -^yprian; but it 
will be iuffic^es A^; d^tion ith© deter- 
niinati!i;|l^4>f afi* synod, held A D* 
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254, at whicli were preset sixty-six bishops. 
The occasion of it was this. A certain 
bishop, called Fidus, had some scruples 
tonceming the time of baptiziim infants, 
whether it ought to be done on the second 
or third day after their birth, or not before 
the eighth day, as was observed with re- 
spect to circumcision under the Jewish 
dispensation. His scruples were proposed 
to this synod, who unanimously decreed, 
that the baptism of children was not to be 
deferred so long, but that the grace of God, 
or baptism, should be given to all, and 
most especially unto infants. — Jmtin Mar- 
fyr, Second Apology ; De Lapsis^ § 20 ; 
In Lucanif Horn. xiv. Apud Cyprian, 
Epist. lix. § 2 — 4. TertidL de Baidisyno, 
c. 10. 

As for the time, or season, at which 
baptism was usually administered, we find 
it to have been restrained to the two 
solemn festivals of the year, Easter and 
"Whitsuntide: at Easter, in memory of 
Christ’s death andresurrection, correspond- 
ent to which are the two parts of the 
Christian life, represented and shadowed 
out in baptism, dying unto sin, and rising 
again unto newness of life ; and at "Whit- 
suntide, in memory of the Holy Ghost’s 
being shed upon the apostles, the same, 
in some measure, being represented and 
conveyed in baptism. It is to be observed, 
that these stated returns of the time of 
baptism related only to persons in health : 
in other cases, such as sickness, or any 
pressing necessity, the time of baptism 
was regulated by occasion and opportunity. 

. The place of baptism was at first un- 
limited ; being some pond or lake, some 
spring or river, but always as near as pos- 
sible to the place of public worship. Af- 
terwards they had their baptisteries, or (as 
we call them) fonts, built at first near tne 
church, then in the churcli-porcK, and at 
last in th^hurch itself. There were many 
in those days who were desirous to be 
baptized in the river Jordan, out of re- 
yereiice to the pl^e whore our Saviour 
himself had been %ptized. ^ 

The person to be oaptized, if an adult, 
was first examined by the bishop, or offici- 
ating priest, who put some questions to 
bim ; as, fijjt. whether he abjured the 
devil and all^s works ; secondly, whether 
be gave a firm assent to all the articles of 
the Cbjistian faith : lo both which he an- 
swered in the affirma^ve. Concerning 
these baptismal questions, Dionysius Alex- 
andrinus, in his letter to Xistus, bishop of 
Rome, speaks of ascertain scrupulous per- 
son in his church, who, Wng present at 
baptlsih, was excee^dinj^l]^%oubled, when 


he heard the questions and answers of 
those who were baptized. If the person 
to be baptized was an infant, these inter- 
rogatories were answered by his sponsores, 
or godfathers. Whether the use of spon- 
sors was as old as the apostles’ days, is un- 
certain : perhaps it was not, since Justin 
Martyr, speaking of the method and fonn 
of baptism, says not a word of them. — 
TertulL de Coron, Milit. Cyprian, Epist, 
vii. § 5. Justin Martyr, Apolog. 2» * Apud 
Eusch. lib. vii. c. 9 ; Apolog, 2, 

After the questions and answers, fol- 
lowed exorcism, the manner and end of 
which Was this. The minister laid his 
hands on the person’s head, and breathed 
in his face, implying thereby the driving 
away, or expelling, of the devil from him, 
and preparing him for baptism, by which 
the good and holy Spirit was to oe con- 
ferred upon him. 

After exorcism, followed baptism itself : 
and first the minister, by prayer, conse- 
crated the water for that use. Tertullian 
says, “ any waters may be applied to that 
use ; but then God must be first invo- 
cated, and then the Holy Ghost presently 
comes down from heaven, and moves upon 
them, and sanctifies them.” The water 
being consecrated, the person was bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” by 
which dedication of him to the blessed 
Trinity, the person ” (says Clemens Alex- 
andrinusj “ is delivered from the corrupt 
trinity, tne devil, the world, and the flesh.” 
— TertaU, de Baptismo, Justin Martyr, 
Apolog. 2. 

In performing the ceremony of baptism, 
the usual custom was to immerse and dip 
the whole body. Thus St. Barnabas, de- 
scribing a baptized person, says, “ We go 
down into the water full of sin and filth, 
but we ascend bearing fruit in our hearts.” 
And that all occasions of scandal and im- 
modesty might be prevented in so sacred 
an action, the men and women were bap- 
tized in distinct apartments; the women 
having deaconesses to undress and dress 
them. Then followed the unction, by 
which (says St. Cyril) was signified, that they 
were now cut on from the wild olive, aaa 
were ingrafted into Christ, the true olive- 
tree ; or else to show, that they were now 
to be champions for the gospel, and were 
anointed thereto, as the old Athletie were 
against their solemn games. With this 
anointing was joined the sign of the cross, 
made upon the forehead of the person 
baptized; which being done, he had a 
wlute garment given him, to denote his 
being washed from the defilements of sin, or 
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in allusion to the words of the apostle, ‘*as 
ma^ as are baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ.” From this custom the feast of 
Pentecost, which was one of the annual 
seasons of baptism, came to be called 
Whit-sunday, i. e. White-sunday. This 
garment was afterwards laid up in the 
church, that it might be an evidence against 
such persons as violated or denied that 
faith which they had owned in baptism. 
Of this we have a remarkable instance 
under the Arian persecution in Africa. 
Flpidophorus, a citizen of Carthage, had 
lived a long time in the communion of the 
Church, but, apostatizing afterwards to the 
Arians, became a most bitter and implac- 
able persecutor of the orthodox. Among 
several wliom he sentenced to the rack, 
was one Miritas, a venerable old deacon, 
who, being ready to bo put upon the rack, 
pulled out the white garment with which 
Elpidophorus had been clothed at his 
baptism, and, with tears in his eyes, thus 
adwessed him before all the people. 
“ These, Elpidophorus, thou minister of 
error, these are the garments that shall 
accuse thee, when thou shalt appear before 
the majesty of the Great Judge ; these are 
they which girt thee, when thou earnest 
pure out of the holy font ; and these are 
they which shall bitterly pursue thee, 
when thou shalt be cast into the place of 
flames ; because thou hast clothed thyself 
with cursing as with a garment, and hast 
cast oft* the sacred obligation of thy bap- 
tism.” — Ejnst. CathoL § 9. Cavers Pri- 
mitive Christianitu, p. i. c. 10, Epiph, 
Ilcpves. 79. Ambrose de Sacr. lib. i. c. 21. 
Gal. iii. 27. Vidor, Utic, de Persecut. 
Vandal, lib. iii. 

But though immersion was the usual 
practice, yet sprinkling was in some cases 
allowed, as in clinic baptism, or the baptism 
of such persons as lay sick in bed. It is 
true, this kind of baptism was not esteem- 
ed so perfect and effectual as that by im- 
mersion or dipping ; for which reason, in 
some Churches, none were advanced to the 
order of the priesthood, who had been 
BO baptized ; an instance of which wc have 
inNovatian, whose ordination was opposed 
buall the clergy upon that account; mough 
afterward, at the entreaties of the bishop, 
they consented to it. Notwithstanding 
which general opinion, Cyprian, in a set 
discourse on this subj^'ot declares that he 
thought this baptism t o be as perfect and 
valid as that performed more solemnly by 
immersion. — Epist. Cornel, ad ^ Fabium 
Antioch, apud Euceh lib. vi. cap. 43. Epist. 
Ixxvi, § 9. Apohg, 2. 

When baptism was performed, the per- 


son baptized, accodling to Justin Mar^, 
“ was received into the number of the faith- 
ful, who then sent up their public prayers 
to God, for all men, for themselves, and 
for those who had been baptized.” 

As the Church granted baptism to all 
persons duly qualified to receive it, so 
there were some whom she debarred from 
the benefits of this holy rite. The author 
of the Apostolical Constitutions mentions 
several. Bingham^ Orig. Eccles, b. xi. cap. 
5, § 6, &c. Const. Apost. lib. viii. cap. 32. 
Such were panders, or procurers j whores ; 
makers of images or idols ; actors and stage- 
players ; gladiators, charioteers, and game- 
sters; magicians, enchanters, astrologers, 
diviners, and wandering beggars. Con- 
cerning stage-players, the Church seems to 
have considered them in the very same 
light as the ancient heathens themselves 
did: for Tcrtullian {TertuU, de Spectac. 
cap. 22) observes that they who professed 
those arts were branded with infamy, de- 
graded, and denied many privileges, diiven 
from tlie court, from pleading, from the 
order of knighthood, and all otner honours 
in the Homan city and commonwealth. It 
has been a question, whether the military 
life disqualified a man for baptism: but 
tne contrary ap])ears from tlie ConstiluUonsy 
lib. viii. cap. 32, which admit soldiers to 
the baptism of the Church, on the same 
terms that St. John Baptist admitted them 
to his ; namely, that they should do vio- 
lence to no man, accuse no one falsely, and 
be content with their wages, Luke ii.. 14. 
The state of concubinage is another case 
which has been matt^ of doubt. The 
rule in the Constitutions, lib. viii. c. 32, 
concerning the matter is this : a concubine, 
that is, a slave to an infidel, if she keep 
herself only to him, may be received to 
baptism ; but, if she commit fornication 
with others, she shall be rej»5cted. The 
Council of Toledo (Cone, Tolet, can. 17) 
distinguishes between a man’s having a 
wife and a concubine at the same time, and 
keeping a concubine only: the latter case 
it considers as no disqualification for- the 
sacraments, and only insists that a man 
be content to be joined to one woman 
only, whether wife or concubine, as he 
pleases. 

Though baptism was esteemed by the 
Church as a Divine and heavenly institu- 
tion, yet there wanted not sects, ^in the 
earliest ages, who either rejected it in whole 
or in part, or greatly corrupted it. The 
Ascodrutffi whoBy rejected it, because they 
would admit of no external or corporeal 
symbols whatever. The Archontics, who 
imagined that the world was not created 
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by the supreme God, bfl; by certain dp^ov- 
rff, or powers, the chief of whom they 
called Sabaoth, rejected this whole rite, as 
a foreign institution, given by*Sabaoth, 
the God of the Jews, whom they distin- 
guished from the supreme God. The 
Seleucians and Hermians rejected baptism 
by water, on pretence that it was not the bap- 
tism instituted by Christ ; because St. John 
Baptist, comparing his own baptism with 
that of Christ, says, “ I baptize you with 
water, but he that cometh after me shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire,” Matt. iii. 11. They thought 
that the souls of men consisted of fire and 
spirit, and therefore that a baptism by fire 
was more suitable to their nature. Another 
sect which rejected water-baptism, were 
the Manichccs, who looked upon it as of 
no eificacy towards salvation : but whether 
they admitted any other kind of baptism, 
wx* are not told. ^The Paulicians, a branch 
of this heresy, maintained that the word of 
the gospel is baptism, because our Lord 
said, “1 am the living water.” — Bhig- 
ham On'f/. Becks, b. x. cap. 2, § 1. 
Bptph, Ilecres, 40. Thcod. Hccr, Fab, 1. i. 
cap. 11. Avgust, de llarcs, cap. 69. Phi- 
lastr, de J/ceres. Praidestinat, Hftres, 40. 
Euihym, Panoplia^ Par. ii. tit. 21. 

Though the ancient Church considered 
baptism as indispensably necessary to sal- 
vation, it was always with this restriction, 
provided it could be had : in extraordinary 
cases, wherein baptism could not be had, 
though men were desirous of it, they 
made several exceptions in belialf of other 
things, which in sAch circumstances were 
thought sufficient to supply the want of 
it. [Bmghamj § 19, 20.) The chief of 
these excepted cases w'as martyrdom, wliich 
usually goes by the name of second bap- 
tism, or baptism in men’s own blood, in 
the writings of the ancients. {Ci/priau. 
Ep. Ixiii. iff/ Julian.) This baptism, they 
suppose, our Lord spoke of, when he said, 
** I have another baptism to be baptized 
with/’ alluding to his own future martyr- 
dom on the cross. In the Acts of the Mar^ 
tyrdom of Perpctiui, there is mention of 
one Saturus, a catechumen, who, being 
thrown to a leopard, was, by the first bite 
of the wild beast, so bathed in blood, 
that the people, in derision of the Chris- 
tum doctrine of martyrdom, cried out 
salcumdotumt salvum htumf baptized and 
saved, baptized and saved. {Bingham, 
§ 24.) But these exceptions and allow- 
ances were with respect to adult persons 
only, who could make some compensation, 
•^hy acts of faith and repentance, for the 
want of the external ceremony of baptism, 
o 2 


But, as to infants who died without bap- 
tism, the case was thought more difficult, 
because they were destitute both of “ the 
outward visible sign and the inward 
spiritual grace of baptism.” Upon which 
account they who spoke the most favour- 
ably of their case, would only venture to 
assign them a middle state, neither in 
heaven nor hell. — Greg, Naz. Orat. 40. 
Sever. Catena in Johan, iii. 

For the rest, the rite of baptism was 
esteemed as the most universal absolution 
and grand indulgence of the ministry of 
the Church ; as conveying a general par- 
don of sin to every true member of Christ ; 
and as the key of the sacraments, that 
opens the gate of the kingflom of heaven. 
Bingham, b. xix. c. i. § 9. 

Baptism is defined by the Church of 
Rome (Alefs Ritual) to be “ a sacrament, 
instituted by our Saviour, to wash away 
original sin, and all those wc may have 
committed ; to communicate to mankind 
the spiritual regeneration, and the grace 
of Christ Jesus ; and to unite them to 
him, as the living members to the head.” 

AV'hen a child is to be baptized in that 
Church, the persons who bring it wait for 
the priest at the door of tlie Cliurch, who 
comes thither in his surplice and nurple 
stole, attended by his clerks, lie begins 
with questioning the godfathers, whether 
they promise, in the child’s name, to live 
and tlie in the true Catholic and Apostolic 
faith, and what name they would give the 
child. Then follows an exhortation to 
the sjionsors ; after which the priest, call- 
ing the child by its name, asks it as follows : 
“ What dost thou demand of tlie Churcli ? ” 
The godfather answers, “ Eternal life.” The 
priest goes on; “If you are desirous of 
obtaining eternal life, keep God’s com- 
mandments, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” &c. After which he breathes three 
times in the child’s face, saying, “ Come 
out of this child, thou evil spirit, and make 
room for the Holy Ghost.” This said, he 
makes the sign of the cross on the child’s 
forehead and breast, saying, “ Receive the 
sign of the cross on thy forehead, and in 
thy heart.” Then, taking off his cap, he 
repeats a short prayer, and, laying his hanft 
gently on the cliild’s head, repeats a second 
prayer : which ended, he blesses some salt, 
and, putting a little of it into the child’s 
moutli, pronounces these words ; “ Receive 
the salt of wisdom.” All this is perform- 
ed at the church door. 

The priest, with the godfathers and 
godmothers, coming into the church, and 
advancing towards the font, repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
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Being come to the font, the priest exor- 
cises the evil spirit again, and, taking a 
little of his own spittle, with the thumb of 
his right hand, rubs it on the child’s ears 
and nostrils, repeating, as he touches the 
right ear, the same word (Ephatha, “ be 
thou opened”) which our Saviour made use 
of to the man born deaf and dumb. Lastly, 
they null off its swaddling-clothes, or strip 
it below the shoulders, during which the 
priest prepares the oils, &c. 

The sponsors then hold the child direct- 
ly over the font, observing to turn it due 
east and west ; whereupon the priest asks 
the child, “whether he renounces the devil 
and all his works ;” and, the godfather 
having answered in the affirmative, the 
priest anoints the child between the should- 
ers in the form of a cross. Then, taking 
some of the consecrated water, he pours 
part of it thrice on the child’s head, at 
each perfusion calling on one of the per- 
sons of the holy Trinity. The priest con- 
cludes the ceremony of baptism with an 
exhortation. 

It is to be observed, that, in the naming 
the child, all profane names, such as those 
of the heathens and their gods, are never 
admitted ; and that a priest is authorized 
to change the name of a child (though it 
be a Scripture name) who has been bap- 
tized by a Protestant minister. Benserade, 
we are told, had like to have had his 
Christian name, which w^as Isaac, changed, 
when the bishop confirmed him, had he 
not prevented it by a jest: for, when they 
would have changed nis name, and given 
him another, he asked them, “ What they 
gave him into the bargain ; ” which so 
pleased the bishop, that he permitted him 
to retain his former name. 

The Romish Church allows midwives, in 
cases of danger, to baptize a child before it 
is come entirely out of its mother’s womb : 
where it is to be observed, that some part 
of the body of the child must appear before 
it can be uaptized, and that it is baptized 
on the part which first appears: if it be 
the head it is not necessary to re-baptize 
the child ; but if only a foot or hand ap- 
pears, it is necessary to repeat baptism. 
A still-bom child, tnus baptized, may be 
buried in consecrated ground. A monster, 
or creature that has not the human form, 
must not be baptized : if it be doubtful 
whether it be a human creature or not, it 
is baptized conditionally thus, “ If thou 
art a man, I baptize thee,” &c. 

The Greek Church , differs from the 
^mish, as to the rile of baptism, chiefly, 
in performing it by immersion, or plunging 
the infant all over in the water, which the 


relations of the Jhild take care to have 
warmed, and throw into it a collection of 
the most odoriferous flowers . — RyemaCB 
State of the Greek Church, 

The Church of England (Article xxvii.) 
defines baptism to be, “ not only a sign of 
profession, and mark of difference, where- 
by Christian men are discerned from others 
that be not christened; but it is also a 
sign of regeneration, or new birth, where- 
by, as by an instrument, they that receive 
baptism rightly are pafted into the 
Church : the promises oi the forgiveness of 
sin, of our adoption to be the sons of God, 
by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
scaled, faith is confirmed, and grace in- 
creased, by virtue of prayer to God.” It is 
added, “ that the baptism of young children 
is in any w^ise to be retained in the Church, 
as most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ.” 

Ill the rubrics of her liturgy, (see Office 
for Ministration of Public Baptism.^ the 
Church prescribes, that baptism be adminis- 
tered only on Sundays an cl holy days, except 
in cases of necessity. She requires sponsors 
for infants ; for every male child two god- 
fathers and one godmother ; and for every 
female two godmothers and one godfather. 
We find this provision made by a consti- 
tution of Edmond, arclibishop of Canter- 
bury, A. D. 1236; and in a synod held at 
Worcester, a. d. 1240. By the 29th canon 
of our Church, no parent is to be admitted 
to answer as godfather to his own child. — 
Bp. Gibson's CodeXy vol. i. p. 439. 

The form of administering baptism is too 
well known to require A particular account 
to be given of it. We shall only observe 
some of the more material differences 
between the form, as it stood in the first 
liturgy of King Edward, and that in our 
Common Prayer Book at present. First, 
in that of King Edward, we meet with a 
form of exorcism, founded upc/h the like 
practice of the primitive Church, which our 
reformers left out, when they took a re- 
view of the liturgy in the 5th and 6th of 
that king. It is as follows. 

** Then let th^ priest, looking upon the 
children^ say ; 

“ I command thee, unclean spirit, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, that thou come out, and 
depart from these infants, whom our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath vouchsafed to call to his 
holy baptism, to be made members of his 
boay, and of his holy congregation. There- 
fore, thou cursed spirit, remember thy 
sentence, remember thy judgment, re- 
member the day to be at hand, wherein 
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thou shall bum in fa§ everlasting, pre- 
pared for thee and thy angels. And pre- 
sume not hereafter to exercise any tyranny 
towards these infants, whom Christ hath 
bought with his precious blood, and by 
this his holy baptism callcth to be of his 
flock.” 

The form of consecrating the water did 
not make a part of the office in King 
Edward’s liturgy, as it does in the present, 
because the water in the font was Manjged 
and consecrated but once a month. The 
form likewise itself was something differ- 
ent from that we now use, and was intro- 
duced with a short prayer, that “ Jesus 
Christ, upon whom (when he was baptized) 
the Holy Ghost came down in the liaeness 
of a dove, would send down the same 
Holy Spirit, to sanctify the fountain of 
baptism ; which prayer was afterwards left 
out, at the second review. 

By King Edward’s First Book, the minis- 
ter is to “ dip the child in the water thrice j 
first dipping the right side ; secondly the 
left; the third time dipping the face to- 
ward the font.” This trine immersion was 
a very ancient practice in the Christian 
Church, and used in honour of the Holy 
Trinity : though some later writers say, it 
was done to represent the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Christ, together with his 
three days* continuance in the grave. After- 
wards, the Arians making an ill use of it, 
by persuading the people that it was used 
to denote that the three persons in the 
Trinity were three distinct substances, the 
orthodox left it off, and used only one 
single immersion . — Ter lull, adv, Prax, c. 
26. Greg. Nyss. Se Papt. Christi. Cyril, 
Catech, ilystag. 

By the first Common Prayer of King 
Edward, after the child was baptized, the 

g odfathers and godmothers were to lay 
leir hands upon it, and the minister was 
to put on him the white vestment com- 
monly called the Chrysome, and to say: 
“Take this white vesture, as a token of the 
innocency which, by God’s grace, in this 
holy sacrament of baptism, is given unto 
thee; and for a sign, whereby thou art 
admonished, so long as thou livest, to give 
thyself to innocence of living, that, after 
this transitory life, thou mayest be par- 
taker of the life everlasting. Amen.” As 
soon as he had pronounced these words, he 
was to anoint me infant on the head, say- 
ing, •Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath regenerated 
thee by water and the Holy Ghost, and 
hath given unto thee remission of idl thy 
sins; vouchsafe to anoint thee with the 
unction of his Holy Spirit, and bring thee 


to the inheritance of everlasting life. 
Amen.” This was manifestly done in imi- 
tation of the practice of the primitive 
Church. 

The custom of sprinkling children, in- 
stead of dipping them in the font, which 
at first was allowed in case of the weak- 
ness or sickness of the infant, has so far pre- 
vailed, that immersion is at length almost 
excluded. What principally tended to 
confirm the practice of affusion or sprink- 
ling, was, that several of our English 
divines, flying into Germany and Switzer- 
land, during the bloody reign of Queen 
Mary, and returning home when Queen 
Elizabeth came to the crown, brought 
back with them a great zeal for the Pro- 
testant Churches beyond sea where they 
had been sheltered and received; and, 
having observed that at Geneva {Calvin, 
Instit. lib. iv. c. 15) and some other places 
baptism was administered by sprinkling, 
they thought they could not do the Churdi 
of England a greater piece of service than 
by introducing a practice dictated by so 
great an oracle as Calvin. This, together 
with the coldness of our northern climate, 
was what contributed to banish entirely 
the practice of dipping infants in the font. 

Lay-baptism we find to have been per- 
mitted by both the Common Prayer Books 
of King Edward, and that of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when an infant is in immediate 
danger of death, and a lawful minister 
cannot be had. This was founded upon 
the mistaken notion of the impossibility of 
salvation without the sacrament of baptism : 
but afterwards, when they came to have 
clearer notions of the sacraments, it was 
unanimously resolved in a convocation, 
held in the year 1575, that even private 
baptism, in a case of necessity, was only to’ 
be administered by a lawful minister. — Pp. 
Gibson's Codex, iiX, xviii. vol. i. ch. 9,p. 446. 

It remains to be observed, that, by a 
provincial constitution, made in the year 
1236, (26th of Hen. HI.,) neither the 
W'ater, nor the vessel containing it, which 
have been made use of in private baptism, 
are afterwards to be applied to common 
uses: but, out of reverence to the sacra- 
ment, the water is to be poured into the 
fire, or else carried into the church and 

ut into the font; and the vessel to be 

umt, or else appropriated to some use in 
the church. But no provision is made for 
the disposition of the water used in the 
font at church. In the Greek Church, 
particular care is taken that it be not 
thrown into the street like common water, 
but poured into a hollow place under 
the altar, (called ^dKaacihov or 
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where it is soaked into the earth, or finds 
a passage. — Broughton, Bp, Gibsofi^a Codex^ 
tit. xviii. c. 2, vol. i. p. 435. Dr. Smith's 
Account of the Gr, Church, 

BAPTISM, ADULT. “ It was thought 
convenient, that some prayers and thanks- 
givings, fitted to special occasions, should 
be added ; particularly an office for the 
bajjtism of such as are of riper years; 
which, although not so necessary when the 
former book was compiled, yet by the 
growth of anabaptism, through the licen- 
tiousness of the late times crept in amongst 
us, is now become necessary, and may oe 
always useful for the baptizing of natives 
in our plantations, and others converted to 
the faim.” — Preface to the Book of Com- 
tnofi Prayer, 

Rubric, “When any such persons of 
riper years are to be baptized, timely no- 
tice shall be given to the bishop, or whom 
he shall appoint for that purpose, a week 
before at tlie least, by the parents or some 
other discreet persons; that so due care 
may be taken for their examination, whe- 
ther they be sufficiently instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion; and 
that they may be exhorted to prepare 
themselves with prayers and fasting for the 
receiving of this holy sacrament. And if 
they shall be found fit, then the godfathers 
and godmothers (the people being assem- 
bled upon the Sunday or holy day ap- 
pointed) shall be ready to present them at 
the font, immediately after the second 
lesson, either at morning or evening prayer, 
a« the curate in his discretion shall think 
fit. And it is expedient that every person 
thus baptized should be confirmed by the 
bishop, so soon after his baptism as con- 
veniently may be ; thsit so he may be ad- 
mitted to the holy communion.” 

BAPTISM, INFANT. Article. 27. “Tlie 
baptism of young children is in anywise to 
be retained in the Church, as most agree- 
able with the institution of Chuist.” 

Rubric, “ The curates of every parish 
shall often admonish the people, that they 
defer not the baptism of their children 
longer than the first or second Sunday 
next after their birth, or other holy day 
falling between ; unless upon a great and 
redlonable cause, to be api.roved by the 
curate.” 

The practice of infant baptism seems to 
be a necessary consequence of the doctrine 
of original sin and of tho ^uce of baptism. 
If it be only by union wYth Chkist that 
children of Adam can be saved ; and 
if, as the apostle teaches, in baptism “ we 
put on Christ,” then it was natural for 
parents to ask for permission to bring 


their little ones to gHRiST, that they might 
be partakers of the fi^e grace that is o^r- 
ed to all; but though offered to all, to be 
applied individually. It may be because 
it is so necessary a consequence of the 
doctrine of original sin, that the rite of 
infant baptism is not enjoined in Scripture, 
But though there is no command in Scrip- 
ture to baptize infants, and although for 
the practice we must plead the tradition 
of the Church Universal, still we may find 
a warrant in Scripture in favour of the 
traditional practice. We find it generally 
stated that the apostles baptized whole 
households, and Christ our Saviour com- 
manded them to baptize all nations, of 
which infants form a considerable part. 
And in giving this injunction, we may 
presume that lie intended to mclude in- 
fants, from the very fact of his not ex- 
eluding them. For he W'as addressing 
Jews ; and when the Jews converted a hea- 
then to faith in tlie God of Israel, they were 
accustomed to baptize the convert, io(,tther 
with all the infanta of his family. And, 
consequently, when our Lord commanded 
JewSi i. c. 7nen acctisf^jtned to this practice, 
to baptize nations, the fact that he did not 
positively ref)el infants, implied an injunc- 
tion to baptize them ; and when the HoiY 
Spirit records that the apostles, in obe- 
dience to that injunction, baptized whole 
households, the argument gams increased 
force. This is probably what St. Paul 
means, when, in the seventh chapter 
of the First Corinthians, verse 14. he 
speaks of the children of believers os 
being holy: they are so far holy, that 
they may be brought to the sacramcmt of 
baptism. From the apostles has come 
down the practice of baptizing infants, the 
Church requiring security, through certain 
sponsors, that the children shall be brought 
up to lead a godly and a Christian life. 
And by the early Christians the practice 
was considered sufficiently sancuoned by 
the passage from St. Mark, which is read 
in our baptismal office, in which we are 
told, that the Lord Jesus Christ, having 
rebuked those that would have kept the 
children from him, took them up in his 
arms and blessed them. He blessed them, 
and his blessing must have conveyed grace 
to their souls ; therefore, of grace, children 
may be partakers. They may receive spi- 
ritual life, though it may be lone before 
that life develope itself; and that 1^ they 
may lose by sinning. 

BAPTISM, LAY. We shaU briefly 
state the history of lay baptism in our 
Church both before and after the Beform- 
ation. In the “Laws Ecclesiastical’* of 
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Edmund, king of England, A. D. 945, it 
is stated ; — “ Women, when their time of 
child-bearing is near at hand, shall have 
water ready, for baptizing the child in 
case of necessity.” 

In the natioiud synod under Otho, 1237, 
it is directed : “For cases of necessity, the 
priests on Sundays shall frequently instruct 
their parishioners in the form of baptism.” 
To which it is added, in the Constitutions 
of Archbishop Peckhara, in 1279, “ Which 
form shall be thus : I crysten thee in the 
name of the Fader, and of the Sone, and 
of the Holy Goste.” 

In the Constitutions of the same arch- 
bishop, in 1281, it is ruled that infants 
baptized by laymen or women (in immi- 
nent danger of death) shall not be bap- 
tized again ; and the priest shall afterwards 
supply the rest. 

By the rubrics of the second and of the 
fifth of Edward VI. it was ordered thus : 
“ The pastors and curates shall often ad- 
monish the people, that without great cause 
and necessity they baptize not children at 
home in their houses j and when great need 
shall compel them so to do, that then they 
minister it in this fashion ; — First, let 
them that be present call upon God for his 
grace, and say the Lord’s Prayer, if the 
time will suffer; and then one of them shall 
name the child and dip him in the water, 
or pour water upon him, saying these 
words, I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

In the manuscript copy of the Articles 
made in convocation in the year 1575, the 
twelfth is, “ Item, where some ambiguity 
and doubt hath arisen among divers, by 
what persons private baptism is to be ad- 
ministered ; forasmuch as by the Book of 
Common Prayer allowed by the statute, the 
bishop of the diocese is authorized to ex- 
pound at^ resolve aU such doubts as shall 
arise, concerning the maimer how to un- 
derstand and to execute the things con- 
tained in the said book ; it is now, by the 
said archbishop and bishops, expounded 
and resolved, and every of them doth ex- 
ound and resolve, that the said private 
aprism, in case of necessity, is only to be 
ministered by a lawful minister or deacon 
called to be present for that purpose, and 
by none other; and that every bishop in 
his ^ocese shall take order that this ex- 
position of the said doubt shall be publish- 
ed in ^irriting, before the first day of May 
next coming, in every parish church of his 
diocese in this province; and thereby all 
other persons shall be inhibited to inter- 
meddle with riie ministering of baptism 


privately, being no part of their vocation.” 
This article was not published in the 
printed copy ; but whether on the same 
account that the fifteenth article was left 
out, (namely, because disapproved by the 
Crown,) does not certainly appear. How- 
ever, the ambiguity remainea till the con- 
ference at Hampton Court, in which the 
king said, that it baptism was termed pri- 
vate, because any but a lawful minister 
might baptize, he utterly disliked it, and 
the point was then debated ; which debate 
ended in an order to the bishops to explain 
it, so as to restrain it to a lawful minister. 
Accordingly, in the Book of Cqmmon 
Prayer, which was set forth the same year, 
the alterations were printed in the rubric 
thus : — “ And also they shall 'warn them, 
that without great cause they procure not 
their children to be baptized at home in 
their houses. And when great need shall 
compel them so to do, then baptism shall 
be administered on this favshion : First, let 
the lawful minister and them that be pre- 
sent call upon God for his grace, and say 
the Lord’s Prayer, if the lime will suffer ; 
and then the child being named by some 
one that i? present, the said minister shall 
dip it in the w ater, or pour water upon it.” 
And other expressions, in other parts of 
the service, which seemed before to admit 
of lay baptism, were so turned, as express- 
ly to exclude it. 

BAPTISM, PRIVATE. Ituhric. “The 
curates of every parish shall often warn the 
people, that witliout great cause and ne- 
cessity, they procure not their children to 
be baptized at home in their houses.” 

Canon 69. “ If any minister being duly, 
without any manner of collusion, informed 
of the weakness and danger of death of 
any infant uiibaptized in his parish, and 
thereupon desired to go or come to the 
lace where the said infant remaineth, to 
aptize the same, shall either wilfully re- 
fuse so to do, or of purpose or of gross 
negligence shall so defer the time, as when 
he might conveniently have resorted to the 
place, and have baptized the said infant, it 
dieth through suck his default unbantized, 
the said minister shall be suspended for 
three months, and before his restitudon 
shall acknowledge his fault, and promise 
before his ordinary that he w'ill not wit- 
tingly incur the like again. Provided, that 
where there is a curate, or a substitute, 
this constitution shall not extend to the 
parson or vicar himself, but to the curate 
or substitute present.” 

Rubric, “ The child being named by some 
one that is present, the minister shaU pour 
water upon it. 
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" And let tnem not doubt, but that the 
child so baptized is lawfully and sufficiently 
baptized, and ought not to be baptized 
again. Yet, nevertheless, if the child 
wnich is after this sort baptized do after- 
ward live, it is expedient that it be brought 
into the church, to the intent that the 
congregation may be certified of the true 
form of baptism privately before adminis- 
tered to such child.” 

BAPTISM, PUBLIC. At first bapt^m 
was administered publicly, as occasion 
served, by rivers ; afterwards the baptis- 
tery was built, at the entrance of the 
church«or very near it, which had a large 
basin in it, that held the persons to be 
baptized, and they went down by steps 
into it. Afterwards, when immersion 
came to be disused, fonts were set up at 
the entrance of churches. 

By the Laws Ecclesiastical” of King 
Edmund, it is directed that there shall be 
a font of stone, or other competent mate- 
rial, in every church ; which shall be de- 
cently covered and kept, and not convert- 
ed to other uses. 

And by canon 81, There shall be a font 
of stone m every church and chapel where 
baptism is to be administered ; the same to 
be set in the ancient usual places: in 
which only font the minister shall baptize 
publicly. 

The rubric directs that the people are 
to be admonished, that it is most conveni- 
ent that baptism shall not be administered 
but upon Sundays and other holy days, 
when the most number of people come to- 
gether ; as well for that the congregation 
Siere present may testify the receiving of 
them that be newly baptized into the 
number of Christ’s Church, as also because 
in the baptism of infants, every man pre- 
sent may be put in remembrance of his 
own profession made to God in his bap- 
tism. Nevertheless, if necessity so require, 
children may be baptized upon any other 
day. 

And by canen 68, No minister shall 
refuse or delay to christen any child 
according to tne form of the Book of 
Common Prayer, that is brought to the 
chitfrch to him upon Sundays and holy 
days to be christened (convenient warning 
being given him thereof before). And 
if he shall refuse so to do, he flhali be sus- 
pended by the bishop oi the diocese from 
his ministry by the space of three months. 

The rubric also directs, that when there 
are children to be baptized, the parents 
shall mve knowledge ♦hereof over-night, 
or in the morning before the beginning of 
jnoming prayer, to the curate. 


The rubric furtlttr directs, that there 
shall be for every male child to be bap- 
tized two godfathers and one godmother 5 
and for every female, one godfather and** 
two godmothers. 

By the 29th canon it is related, that no 
parent shall be urged to be nresent, nor 
admitted to answer as godfather for his 
own child: nor any godfather or god- 
mother shall be sufiered to make any other 
answer or speech, than by the Book of 
Common Prayer is prescribed in that be- 
half. Neither shall any persons be ad- 
mitted godfather or godmother to any 
child at christening or confirmation, before 
the said person so undertaking hath re- 
ceived the holy communion. 

According to the rubric, -the godfathers 
and godmothers, and the people with the 
children, must be ready at the font, either 
immediately after the last lesson at morn- 
ing prayer, or else immediately after the 
last lesson at evening prayer, as the curate 
by his discretion shall appoint. 

The rubric appoints that the priest com- 
ing to the font, which is then to be filled 
with pure water, shall perform the office of 
public baptism. 

It maybe here observed, that the ques- 
tions in the office of the 2 Edward VL, 

“ Dost thou renounce ? ” and so on, were 
put to the child, and not to the godfathers 
and godmothers, which (with all due sub- 
mission) seems more applicable to the end 
of the institution j besides that it is not 
consistent (tus it seems) with the propriety 
of language, to say to three persons col- 
lectively, “ Dost thou in the name of this 
child do this or that ? ” 

By a constitution of Archbishop Peck- 
ham, the ministers are to take care not to per- 
mit wan ton names, which being i)ronounced 
do sound to lasciviousness, to t;e given to 
children baptized, especially of ♦iie female 
sex ; and if otherwise it be done, the same 
shall be changed by the bishop at confirm- 
ation ; which Doing so changed at confirm- 
ation (Lord Coke says) shall be deemed 
the lawful name, though this appears to 
be no longer the case. In the ancient 
offices of Confirmation, the bishop pro- 
nounced the name of the child ; and if the 
bishop did not approve of the name, or the 
person to be connrmed, or his friends, desir- 
ed it to be altered, it might be done by the 
bishop’s then pronouncing a new njrte ; 
but by the form of the present liturgy, the 
bishop doth not pronounce the name the 
person to be confirmed, and therefore can- 
not alter it. 

'l^e rubric goes on to direct, The priest, 
taking the child into his hands, say 
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to the ffodfathers and godmothers, Name 
this chnd ; ” and then naming it after them, 
(if they shall certify him that the child 
may well endure it,) he shall dip it in the 
water discreetly and warily, saying “ N. I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
But if they certify that the child is weak, 
it shall suffice to pour water upon it. 

Here we may observe that the dipping 
by the office of the 2 Edward VI. was not 
all over ; but they first dipped the right 
side, then the left, then the face towards 
the font. 

The rubric directs that the minister shall 
sign the child with the sign of the cross. 
And to take away all scruple concerning 
the same, the true explication thereof, and 
the just reasons for retaining of this cere- 
mony, are set forth in the thirtieth canon. 
The substance of which canon is this, that 
the first Christians gloried in the cross of 
Christ ; that the Scripture sets forth our j 
whole redemption under the name of the 
cross ; that the sign of the cross was used i 
hy the first Christians in all their actions, j 
and especially in the baptizing of their I 
children ; that the abuse of it by the Church 
of Home does not take away the lawful use 
of it ; that the same has been approved by 
the reformed divines, with sufficient cau- 
tions nevertheless against superstition in 
the use of it; that it is no part of the sub- 
stance of this sacrament, and that the in- 
fant baptized is by virtue of baptism, before 
it be signed with the sign of the cross, re- 
ceived into the congregation of Christ’s 
flock as a perfect member thereof, and not 
by any power ascribed to the sign of the 
cross ; and therefore, that the same, being 
purged from all Popish superstition and 
error, and reduced to its primary institu- 
tion, upon those rules of doctrine concern- 
ing things indifferent which are consonant 
to the wcg‘d of God and to the judgments 
of all the ancient fathers, ought to be re- 
tained in the Church, considering that 
things of themselves indifferent do, in some 
sort, alter their natures when they become 
enjoined or prohibited by lawful authority. 

The following is Hr. Comber’s analysis of 
our baptismal office : — ^The first part of the 
office, or the preparation before baptism, 
concerns either tne child or the sureties. 
As to the child, we first inquire if it M ant 
hapticyin; secondly, show the necessity of 
it in an exhortation ; thirdly, we pray it 
way ^ fitted for it in the two collects, 
^'irst, the priest asks if this child have been 
9.lready baptized, because St. Paul saith, 
“ there is but one baptism ” (Ephes. iv. 5) ; 
and as we are bom, so we are born again, 


but once. Secondly, the minister begins 
the exhortation, showing, 1, what reason 
there is to baptize this child, namely, be- 
cause of its being born in original sin, 
(Psalm li. 6,) and by consequence liable 
to condemnation (Rom. v. 12); the only 
way to free it from which is baptizing it 
with water and the Holy Ghost. (John 
iii. 5.) And, 2. beseeching all present, 
upon this account, to pray to God, that, 
while he baptizes this child with water, 
God will give it his Holy Spirit, so as 
to make it a lively member of Christ’s 
Church, whereby it may have a title to 
“ remission of sins.” Thirdly, the two col- 
lects follow, made by the priest and all the 
people for the child : the first collect com- 
memorates how God did typify this salva- 
tion, which he now gives by baptism, in 
saving Noah and all his by water (1 Pet. 
iii. 21) ; and by carrying the Israelites 
safe through the Red Sea. (1 Cor. x. 2.) 
And it declares also how Christ himself, 
by being baptized, sanctified water for re- 
mission of sin : and upon these grounds we 
pray that God will by his Spirit cleanse 
and sanctify this child, that he may be 
delivered from his wrath, saved in the ark 
of his Church, and so filled with grace as 
to live holily here, and happily hereafter. 
The second collect, after owning God’s 
power to help this child, and to raise him 
from the death of sin to the life of right- 
eousness, doth petition him to grant it may 
receive remission and regeneration, plead- 
ing with God to grant tffis request, by his 
promise to give to them that ask, that so 
this infant may be spiritually cleansed by 
God’s grace in its baptism, and come at 
luvst to his eternal kingdom, through CliRIST 
our Lord. Amen. 

The next part of the preparation con- 
cerns the godfathers or sureties, who arc, 
1. encouraged in the gospel and its ap- 
plication, with the thanksgiving ; 2. in- 
structed in the preface before the cove- 
nant; 3. engaged in the questions and 
answers. The Jews had sureties at cir- 
cumcision, who promised for the child till 
it came to age (Isaiah viii. 2); and the 
jmmitive Christians had sponsors to engage 
for such as were baptized, and since chil- 
dren cannot make a covenant themselves, 
it is charity to appoint (as the laws of men 
do) others to do it for them till th^ be of 
age; and this gives security to the Church, 
the child shall not be an apostate ; provides 
a monitor both for the child and its parents, 
to mind them of this vow, and keep the 
memory of this new birth, by giving the 
child new and spiritual relations of god- 
fa^ers and godmothers. Now to these the 
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priest next addresseth, l.in theGos][iel(^ib.ik. 
X. 115 — 16); which shows how the Jews, 
believing that CnniST’s blessing would be 
very beneficial to young children, brought 
them to him in their arms, and when the 
disciples checked them, Christ first de- 
clares that infants, and such as were like 
them, had the only right to the kingdom 
of heaven, and therefore they had good 
right to his love and his blessing, and to 
all means which might bring them to it, 
and accordingly he took them in his arms 
and blessed them. After this follows the 
explication, and applying this gospel to the 
sureties ; for if they doubt, here they may 
see Christ’s love to infants, and their 
right to heaven and to this means, so that 
they may firmly believe he will pardon and 
sanctify this child, and grant it a title to 
his kingdom ; and that he is well pleased 
with them, for bringing this child to his 
holy baptism ; for he desires this infant, as 
well as we all, may come to know and 
believe in him. Wherefore, thirdly, here 
is a thanksykimj to be oftered up by all, 
beginning with praising God for calling 
us into his Church, wliere we may know 
him and obtain the grace to bcheve, it 
being very nroper for us to bless God for 
our being Christians, when a new Chris- 
tian is to be made; and then follows a 
prayer, that we who arc Christians may 
grow in grace, and that this infant may 
receive the Spirit in order to its regenera- 
tion and salvation. After which form of 
devotion, fourthly, there is a preface to the 
covenant, wherein the godfathers and god- 
mothers are put in mind, first, what hath 
been done a heady, namely, they have 
brought the child to Christ, and begged 
of him in the collects to accept it, and 
Christ hath showed them in the Gospel 
that the child is capable to receive, and he 
willing to give it, salvation and the means 
thereof, upon the conditions required of 
all Christians, that is, repentance, faith, 
and new obedience. Secondly, therefore, 
they are required to engage in the name 
of this child, till it come of age, that it 
shall perform these conditions required on 
its part, that it may ha^ e a title to that 
w^ch Christ doth promise, and will cer- 
tainly perform on his part. Fifthly, the 
engagement itself follows^ which is very 
necessary, since baptism is a mutual cove- 
nant between God and man, and therefore, 
in the beginning of Christianity, (when the 
Church consisted chiefly of such as were 
converted from the Jews and Heathens, 
after they came to ago,) the parties bap- 
tized answered these very same questions, 
and entered into these very engagements, 


for themselves ; infants (who need 

the benefits of baptism as much as any) 
not being able to do, the Church lenos 
them the feet of others to bring them, and 
the tongues of others to promise for them 
and the priest stands in God’s stead to 
take this security in his name; he “de- 
mands,” therefore, of the sureties, first, if 
they in the name and stead of this child 
will renounce all sinful compliances with 
the devil, the world, and the flesh, which 
tempt us to all kinds of sin, and so are 
God’s enemies, and ours also, in so high 
a measure, that unless we vow never to 
follow and be led by them, we cannot be 
received into league and friendship with 
God: to this they reply in the singular 
number, as if the child spake by them, “ I 
renounce them all.” Secondly, as Philip 
asked the eunuch if he did believe before 
he baptized him, (Acts viii. 37,) so the 
priest asks if they believe all the articles 
of the Christian faith, into which religion 
they are now to be entered ; and ther(*fbre 
they must engage to hold all the funda- 
mental princii)le8 thereof, revealed in Scrip- 
ture ana comprised in the Apostles’ Creed ; 
and they are to answer, “ All this I sted- 
fastly believe.” Thirdly, that it may ap- 
pear to be their own free act to admit 
themselves into this holy religion, they are 
asked if they will be baptized into this 
faith, and they answer, “That is my de- 
sire;” for who would not desire to be a 
child of God, a member of Christ, and an 
heir of heaven P But since these benefits of 
baptism are promised only to them "vlio 
live holily, fourthly, it is,*demanded if they 
will keep God’s holy will and command- 
ments as long as they live, since they now 
take Christ for their Lord and Master, 
and list themselves under his banner, and 
receive his grace in this sacrament, to re- 
new and strengthen them to lieep this 
vow ? Upon these accounts they, promise 
“they will” keep God’s commandments. 
And now the covenant is made between 
God and this infant, he hath promised it 
pardon, wace, and glory, and is willing to 
adopt it for his own child : and this cmld, 
by its sureties, hath engaged to forsake all 
evil ways, to believe all truth, and to prac- 
tise all Kind of virtue . — Dean Comber* 
BAPTISM, REGISTRATION OF. 
"When the minister has baptized the child 
he has a farther dutj to perform, in iq^ng 
an entry thereof m the parish reriater, 
which is a book in which fonn^i^ all 
christenings, marriages, and burials' were 
recorded, and the use of which is enfcxrced 
both by the canon law and by the statute. 

The keeping of parochial registries o 
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baptism, and also of ]|arial, are, so far as 
regards the duties of clergymen in that 
reject, regulated by the statute 62 Geo. 
Jll. c. 146, whereby it is enacted that re- 
gisters of public and private baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, solemnized accord- 
ing to the rites of our Church, shall be 
made and kept by the rector or other the 
officiating minister of every parish or cha- 
pelry, on books of parchment, or durable 
paper, to be provided by the king’s printer, 
at the expense of the parishes ; and the 
particular form of the book, and of the 
manner of making the entries, are direct- 
ed according to a form in the schedule to 
the act. 

The register book is to be deemed the 
property of the parish ; the custody of it 
IS to be in the rector or other officiating 
minister, by whom it is to be kept in an 
iron chest provided by the parish, either 
in his own house, if he resides in the parish, 
or in the church, and the book is to be 
taken from the chest only for the purpose 
of making entries, being produced when 
necessary in evidence, or for some of the 
purposes mentioned in the act. 

llie act 6 & 7 VV. IV., called the Ge- 
neral Registration Act, provides that no- 
thing therein contained shall affect the 
registration of baptisms or burials, as now 
by law established ; so that whatever any 
parishioner, incumbent, or curate had ve- 
spectively a right to insist upon, with re- 
gard to the regulation of baptisms, may be 
equally insisted upon by either party now. 
There are, however, enactments of 6 & 7 
W. IV. c. 86, whifh are to be observed in 
addition to those of 52 Geo. III. c. 146. 

If any cliild born in England, whose 
birth shall have been registered according 
to the provisions of 6 & 7 W. IV. c. 86, 
shall, within six calendar months after it 
has been so registered, have any name 
given to ^t in baptism, the parents or per- 
sons so procuring such name to be given 
may, within seven days afterwards, procure 
and deliver to the registrar a certificate 
according to a prescribed form, signed by 
the minister who shall have performed the 
rite of baptism, which certificate the minis- 
ter is required to deliver 'immediately 
after the baptism, whenever it shall then 
be demanded, on payment of tlie fee of Is., 
which he shall be entitled to receive for 
the same ; and the registrar, or superin- 
ten^ftt registrar, upon the receipt of that 
certifii^te, and upon payment of a fee of 
1a, shall, without any erasure of the ori- 
ginal entiy, forthwitn remster that the 
child was baptized by such a name ; and 
such registrar, or superintendant registrar. 


iiiall thereupon certify upon the certificate 
;he additional entry so made, and forth- 
with .send the certificate through the post 
to the registrar-general. Every rector, 
and every registrar, &c., who shall 
have the keeping for the time being of any 
register book, shall, at all reasonable 
times, allow searches to be made, and shall 
give a copy certified under his hand of 
any entry or entries in the same, upon pay- 
ment of a fee of Is., for every search ex- 
tending over a period of not more than 
one year, and 6d. additional for every 
half year, and 2s. Qd, for every single cer- 
tificate. 

BAPTISTERY. Properly a separate, 
or special, building for the administration 
of holy baptism. In this sense, a baptist- 
ery, originally intended and used for the 
piirpo.se, docs not occur in England; for 
that which is called the baptistery at Can- 
terbury, and contains the font, 'was never 
so called, or so furnished, till the last cen- 
tury. The remains of an ancient baptistery 
chapel have lately been discovered in Ely 
cathedral; and the chapel is now in the 
course of restoration. 

One of the most ancient baptisteries now 
existing is that of St. John Lateran at 
Rome, erected by Constantine. It is a de- 
tached building, and octagonal. In the 
centre is a large font of green basalt, into 
which the persons to be baptized descended 
by the four steps which still remain. It 
has two side chapels or exedroe. (See 
JHiisface, Clftsaical Tour in Italy.) 

Detached baptisteries still exist in many 
cities in Italy : the most famous are those 
at Florence and Pisa. These served for 
the whole city ; anciently no town churches 
but the cathedral church having fonts, 
(See Bingham^ book viii. ch. 7, § 6.) 

Sometimes the canopy to the font grows 
to so great amplitude as to he supported 
by its own pillars, and to receive persons 
within it at the baptismal service, and then 
it may be called a baptistery. This is the 
case at Trunch and at Aylsham, both in 
Norfolk. (See Font.) 

BAPTISTS. A name improperly as- 
sumed by those who deny the validity of 
infant baptism, defer tlie baptism of thfir 
own children, and admit proselytes into 
their community by a second w'ashing. 
They are more properly called Anabaptists, 
(see Anc^aptistSf) from their baptizing 
again; or Antipoidobaptists, from their 
denying the validity of infant baptism. 
Their assumed name of Baptists would in- 
timate that they alone truly baptize, and 
it ought not therefore to be allowed them. 
We ought no more to call them BaptktSf 
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than to call Socinians or Papists 

CutholicSf as if we did not hold the Unity 
of the Godhead, and Socinians were dis* 
tin^ished from us by that article ; or as 
if the Papists, and not we, were catholic 
or true Christians. 

The following is the account of the de- 
nomination given by Border. The mem- 
bers of this denomination are distinguished 
from all other professing Christians by 
their opinions respecting the ordinance of 
Christian baptism. Conceiving that posi- 
tive institutions cannot be established by 
analogical reasoning, but depend on the 
will of the Saviour revealed in express 
precepts, and that apostolical example il- 
lustrative of this is the rule of duty, they 
differ from their Christian brethren witn 
regard both to the subjects and the mode 
of baptism. 

"With respect to the subjects, from the 
command which Christ gave after his re- 
surrection, and in which baj)tism is men- 
tioned as consequent to faith in the gospel, 
they conceive them to be those, and those 
only, who believe what the apostles were 
then enjoined to preach. 

With respect to the mode, they affirm 
that, instead of sprinkling or pouring, the 
person ought to be immersed m the water, 
referring to the primitive practice, and ob- 
serving that the baptizer as well as the 
baptized having ^one down into the water, 
the latter is baptized in it, and both come 
up out of it. They say, that John baptized 
in the Jordan, and that Jesus, after being 
baptized, came up out of it. Believers are 
said also to be “buried with Christ by 
baptism into death, u'herein also they are 
risen with him;” and the Baptists insist 
that this is a doctrinal allusion incompati- 
ble with any other mode. 

But they say that their views of this 
institution are much more confirmed, and 
may be better understood, by studying its 
nature and import. They consider it as 
an impressive emblem of that by which 
their sins are remitted or washed away, 
and of that on account of which the Holy 
Spirit is given to those who obey the Mes- 
siah. In other words, they view Christian 
baptism as a figurative representation of 
that which the gospel of Jesus Is in testi- 
mony. To this the mind of the baptized 
is therefore naturally led, while spectators 
are to consider him as professing his faith 
in the gospel, and his Subjection to the 
Redeemer. The Baptists, therefore, would 
say, that none ought to be baptized except 
those who seem to believe this gospel ; and 
that immersion is not properly a mode of 
baptism, but baptism itself. 


Thus the English^ind most foreign Bap* 
tists consider a personal profession of faitn, 
and an immersion in water, as essential to 
baptism. The profession of faith is gener-» 
ally made before tlie congregation, at a 
church-meeting. On these occasions some 
have a creed, to which they expect the 
candidate to assent, and to give a circum- 
stantial account of his conversion ; but 
others require onW a profession of his faith 
as a Christian. Tlie former generally con- 
sider baptism as an ordinance, whicn ini- 
tiates persons into a particular church; 
and they say that, without breach of Chris- 
tian liberty, they have a right to expect an 
agreement in articles of faith in their own 
societies. The latter think that baptism 
initiates merely into a profession of the 
Christian religion, and therefore say that 
they have no right to require an assent to 
their creed from such as do not intend to 
join their communion ; and, in support of 
their opinion, they (^uote the baptism of 
the eunuch, in the eighth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

The Baptists are divided into the General, 
who are Arminians, and the Particular, 
who are Calvinists. Some of both classes 
allow mixed communion, by which is un- 
derstood, that those who nave not been 
baptized by immersion on the profession 
of their faith, (but in their infancy, which 
they themselves deem valid,) may sit down 
at the Lord’s table along with those who 
have been thus baptized. This has given 
rise to much controversy on the subject. 

Some of both classes of Baptists arf, at 
the same time, Sabbatar^ws, and, with the 
Jews, observe the seventh day of the week 
as the sabbath. This has been adopted by 
them from a persuasion that all the ten 
commandments are in their nature strictly 
moral, and that the observance of the 
seventh day was never abrogated or re- 
pealed by our Saviour or his ap^ostles. 

In discipline, the Baptists differ little 
from the Independents. In Scotland they 
have some peculiarities, not necessary to 
notice. 

BARDESANISTS. Christian heretics 
in the East, and the followers of Bar- 
desanes, who lived in Mesopotamia in the 
second century, and was first the disciple 
of Valentinus, but quitted that heresy, and 
wrote not only against it, but against the 
Marcionite and other heresies or his time ; 
he afterwards unhappily fell into theVrors 
he had before refuted. The Bardesanists 
differed from the Catholic Church on three 
points: — 1. They held the devil to be a 
self-existent, independent being. 2. They 
taught that our Lord was not bom of a 
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'woman, but brought Sis bodv with him Heretics that began to appear in the sixth 
from heaven. 3. They denied the resur- ^e ; they maintained the errors of the 
rection of the body. — Euseh, PreBp. Erang. Gradanaites, and made their sacrifices 
lib. "vi. c. 9. Epiph, Haeres, 5, 6. Origan^ consist in taking wheat flour on the top 
conir, Marcion, § 3. of their finger, and carrying it to their 

BARNABAS, EPISTLE OF. The mouths. 

Epistle of St. Barnabas is published by BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY (ST.). 
Archbishop Wake, among his translations 24th of August. The day appointed for 
of the works of the^ Apostolical Fathers ; the commemoration of this apostle. In the 
and in the preliminary dissertation the catalogue of the apostles, which is given 
reader will find the arguments which are by the first three of the evangelists, Bar- 
adduced to prove this to be the work of tholomew makes one of the number. St. 
St. Barnabas. By others it is referred to John, however, not mentioning him, and 
the second century, and is supposed to be recording several things of another dis- 
the work of a converted Alexandrian Jew. ciplc, w hom he calls Nathanael, and who is 
Du Pin speaks of it as a work full of edi- not named by the other evangelists, this 
fication for the Church, though not ca- has occasioned many to be of the opinion 
nonical. By Clemens Alexandrinus and that Bartholomew and Nathanael w^ere the 
Origen, by Eusebius and St. Jerome, the same person. St. Bartholomew is said to 
work is attributed to St. Barnabas, though have preached the gospel in the Greater 
they declare that it ought not to be esteem- Armenia, and to have converted the Lyca- 
ed of the same authority as the canonical onians to Christianity. It is also believed 
books, “ because, although it really be- that he carried the gospel into India : and 
longs to St. Barnabas, yet it is not gener- as there is no record of his return, it is 
ally received by the whole Catholic Church.” not improbable that he suficred mart}T- 
— Walie, Du Pin, dom in that country. 

BARNABAS' DAY (ST.). 11th of St. Bartholomew's day is distinguished 
June. This apostle was born in the island in history on account of that homd and 
of Cyprus, and was descended from parents atrocious carnage, called the Parisian Mus- 
of the house of Levi. He became a student sacre. This shocking scene of religious 
of the Jewish law, under Gamaliel, who phrensy w’as marked with such barbarity 
w'as also the instructor of St. Paul. St. as would exceed all belief, if it w'ere not 
Barnabas was one of those w^ho freely attested by authentic evidence. In 1572, 
gave up his worldly goods into the com- in the reign of Charles IX., numbers of 
mon stock, which was voluntarily formed the pnncipal Protestants were invited to 
by the earliest converts to Christianity. Pans, under a solemn oath of safety, to 
After the conversion of St. Paul, St. Bar- celebrate the marriage of the king of Na- 
nabas had the distinguished honour of van'e with the sister of the French king, 
introducing him into the society of the The queen dowager of Navarre, a zealous 
apostles; and was afterwards his fellow- Protestant, was poisoned by a pair of gloves 
labourer in many places, especially at An- before the marriage was solemnized. On the 
tioch, where the name of Christian was 24th of August, being St. Bartholomew's 
first assumed by the followers of Jesus, day, about morning twilight, the massacre 
It has been said that St. Barnabas founded commenced on the tolling of a bell of the 
the Church of Milan, and that he was church of St. Germain I'Auxcrrois. The 
stoned to death at Salamis, in Cyprus ; Admiral Coligni was basely murdered in 
but these accounts are wery uncertain, his own house, and then thrown out of a 
For the Epistle ascribed to him, see the window, to gratify the malice of the Duke 
preceding article. of Guise. His head was afterwards cut 

B ARNABITES. Called canons regular off, and sent to^ the king and the queen 
of St, Paul: an order of Romish monks mother; and his body, after a thousand 
approved by Pope Clement VII. and Pope indignities offered to it, was hung up. by 
Paul III. There have been several learned the feet upon a gibbet. The murderers 
men of the order, and they have several then ravaged the whole city of Paris, and 
monasteries in France, Italy, and Savoy : put to death more than ten thousand per- 
tliey siall them by the name of canons of sons of ell ranks. “ This,” says Thuanus, 
St Paul, becausTe their first founders had “ was a horrible scene. The very streets 
their denomination from their rea^ng St. and passages resounded with the groans of 
Faul’s Epistles ; and they are named Bar- the uying, and of those who were about to 
nabites for their p^ticular devotion for St. be murdered. The bodies of the slain were 
Barnabas . — Du Pin, thrown out of the windows, and with them 

BARSANIANS, or SEMIDULITES. the com-ts and chambers of the houses 
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were filled. The dead bodies of others 
were dragged through the streets, and the 
blood flowed down the channels in such 
torrents, that it seemed to empty itself into 
the neighbouring river. In short, an in- 
numertmle multitude of men, women with 
child, maidens, and children, were involved 
in one common destruction ; and all the 
gates and entrances to the king’s palace 
were besmeared with blood. From Paris, 
the massacre spread throughout the king- 
dom. In the city of Meaux, the Papists 
threw into gaol more than two hundred 
persons ; and after they had ravished and 
Killed a great number of women, and 
plundered the houses of the Protestants, 
they executed tlieir fury on those whom 
they had imprisoned, whom they killed in 
cola blood, and whose bodies were thrown 
into ditches, and into the river Maine. 
At Orleans they murdered more than five 
hundred men, w'omen, and children, and 
enriched themselves with the plunder of 
their property. Similar cruelties were 
exercised at Angers, Troyes, Boiirges, 
La Charitc, and especially at Lyons, where 
they inhumanly destroyed more than eight 
hundred Protestants, whose bodies were 
dragged through the streets and thrown 
half dead into the river. It would be 
endless to mention the butcheries com- 
mitted at Valence, Itoanne, Rouen, &c. 
It is asserted that, on this dreadful occa- 
sion, more than thirty thousand persons 
were put to death. This atrocious mas- 
sacre met with the deliberate ai)proba- 
tion of the po})e and the authorities of 
the Romish Church, and must convince 
every thinking man that resistance to 
Popish aggression is a work of Christian 
charity. 

BARUCH (THE PROPHECY OF). 
One of the apocryphal hooks, subjoined 
to the canon of the Old Testament. Ba- 
ruch was the son of Neriuh, who was the 
disciple and amanuensis of the prophet 
Jeremiah. It has been reckoned part of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy, and is often cited by 
the ancient fatiicrs as such. Josephus 
tells us, Baruch was descended of a noble 
family j and it is said, in the book itself, 
that he wrote this prophecy at Babylon ; 
but at what time is uncertain. — Clem, 
Alejrand, Padatj. ch. 10. Cyprian, de 
Testimon, ad Quirinunit lib. ii. 

The subject of it is rn epistle sent, or 
feiraed to be sent, by king Jehoiakim, 
and the Jews in captivity with him at 
Babylon, to the'r brethren the Jews, who 
were left behind in tlie land of Judea, and 
in Jerusalem : there is prefixed an histori- 
cal Preface, {Pref, to the Book of Baruch^) 


which relates, that’^^Baruch, being then at 
Babylon, did, by the appointment of the 
king and the Jews, and in their name, 
draw up’ this epistle, and afterwards read 
it to them for their approbation; after 
which it was sent to Jerusalem, with a 
collection of mon^, to Joachim the high 

{ iriest, the son of Hilkiah, the son of Shal- 
um, and to the priests, and to all the peo- 
ple, to buy therewith burnt-offerings, and 
sin-offering, and incense, &c. 

It is dimcult to determine in what lan- 
guage this prophecy was originally written. 
There are extant three copies of it ; one 
in Greek, the other two in Syriac; but 
which of these, or whether any one of 
them, be the original, is uncertain. — Hie- 
ron. in Prof at, ad Jerem, 

The Jews rejected this book, because it 
did not appear to have been written in 
Hebrew ; nor is it in the catalogue of sa- 
cred hooks, given us by Origen, Hilary, 
Ruffinus, and others. But in the Council 
of Laodicca, in St. Cyril, Epiphanius, and 
Athanasius, it is joined with the prophecy 
of Jeremiah. 

BASIIJAN MONKS. Monks of the 
order of St. Basil, who lived in the fourth 
century. St. Basil, having retired into a 
desert in the province of rontus, founded 
a monastery for the convenience of himself 
and his numerous fbllow'crs ; and for the 
better regulation of this new society, it is 
said that he drew up in writing certain 
rules which he wished them to observe, 
though some think that he did not com])Dsc 
these rules. This new order soon spread 
over all the East, and ‘after some time 
passed into the West. Some authors pre- 
tend that St. Basil saw himself the spi)‘itual 
father of more than 90,000 monks in the 
East only ; but this order, which flourished 
during more than three centuri<‘s, was con- 
siderably diminished by heresy, s( lasm, and 
a change of empire. They also s4y, that it 
has produced 14 popes, 1805 bishops, 8010 
abbots, and ILtlBS martyrs. This order 
also boasts of several emperors, kings, and 
princes, who have embraced its rule. — 
Jillemont^ Hist, Eccles.y tom. ix. The order 
of St. Basil prevails almost exclusively in 
the orthodox Greek Churches. 

BASILICA. The halls of justice and of 
other public business among the Romans 
were thus called ; and many of them, when 
converted into Christian churches, retained 
the same name. The general ground-plan 
of the basilica was also frequently retained 
in the erection of a church. The basilicas 
terminated with a conchoidal recess, or 
apsis, (see Apse^ where the praetor and 
magistrates sat : beneath this was a trans** 
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verse hall or gallery, iSthe origin of the 
transept, and bdow was the great hall with 
its side passages, afterwards called the nave 
; and aisles. 

The bishop of Rome had seven cathe- 
drals called Basilicse. Six of these were 
erected or converted into churches, by 
Constantine, viz. St. John Lateran, (the 
regular cathedral of Rome,) the ancient 
church of St. Peter, on the Vatican Hill, 
St. Sebastian, St. Laurence, the Holy 
Cross, St. Mary the Greater ; and one by 
Theodosius, viz. St. Paul. There are 
other very ancient churches in Rome, 
basilicas in form and name, but not cathe- 
drals j for example, St. Clement’s church, 
supposed to have been originally the 
house of the apostolical bishop of that 
name, and the most ancient existing church 
in the world. Several Italian ctiurchci 
are called Basilicas ; at Milan especially ; 
often more than one in a city. (Sec Ca 
th edrals, ) — Jclib. 

It is sometimes said, but without any 
certain foundation, that some of the 
churches in England with circular apsidal 
terminations of the chancel, (such as Kil- 
pcck and Steetly,) were originally Roman 
basilicas. They rather derive their form 
from the Oriental country churches, which 
are uniformly apsidal. The most that can 
be said of them is, that they do, in some 
respects, resemble the basilicas in ar- 
rangement. But as to the cathedrals of 
England, the case is different; and since 
old Saxon or Norman churches were un- 
questionably debasements of the Roman 
style in their architectural features, it is 
possible that they derived from Rome 
the characteristics uniformly observed in 
the old basilicas. The conversion of the 
apses into sepulchral chapels for shrines, 
as at Westminster and Canterbury, as su- 
perstition increased, destroyed the ancient 
arrangemants. — Jehh, 

BASILIDIANS. A sect of the Gnostic 
heretics, the followers of Basilidcs, who 
taught that from the Unborn Father was 
born his Mind, and from him the Word, 
from him Understanding from 

him Wisdom and Power, and from them 
Excellencies, and Princes, and Angels, 
who made a heaven. He then introduced 

successive series of angelic beings, each 
set derived from the preceding one, to the 
numbq^ of 365, and each the author of 
their own peculiar heaven. To all these 
angels and heavens he gave names, and 
assigned the local situations of the heavens. 
The first of them is called Abraxas, a 
i mystical name, containing in it the number 
365 : the last and lowest is the one which 


we see ; the creators of which made this 
world, and divided its parts and nations 
amongst them. In this division the Jew- 
ish nation came to the share of the prince 
of the angels; and as he wished to bring 
all other nations into subjection to his 
favourite nation, the other angelic princes 
and their nations resisted him and his 
na,tion. The Supreme Father, seeing 
this state of things, sent his first-begotten 
Mind, w’ho is also called Christ, to deliver 
those who should believe in him from the 
power of the creators. He accordingly 
appeared to mankind as a man, and wrought 
mighty deeds. He did not, however, really 
suffer, but changed forms with Simon of 
Cyrene, and stood by laughing, while 
Simon suffered; and afterwards, being 
himself incorporeal, ascended into he iven. 
Building upon this transformation, Basili- 
des taught his disciples that they might 
at all times deny him that w'as crucified, 
and that they alone who did so understood 
the providential dealings of the Most 
High, and by that knowledge were freed 
from the power of the angels, whilst those 
who confessed him remained under their 
power. Like Saturninus, however, but in 
other words, he asserted that the soul alone 
was capable of salvation, but the body 
necessarily perishable. lie taught, more- 
over, that they who knew his whole system, 
and could recount the names of the angels, 
&c., were invisible to them all, and could 
pass through and see them, without being 
seen in return ; that they ought likewise 
to keep themselves individually and per- 
sonally unknown to common men, and even 
to deny that they are what they are ; that 
they should assert themselves to be neither 
Jews nor Christians, and by no means re- 
veal their mysteries. — Epipti, Haeres, xxiv. 
c. 1. Cm^ey Hist. Lifer, Scec. Gmsticum, 
BASON (or BASIN) [so spelt in the 
sealed books] FOR THE OFFER- 
TORY. “Whilst the sentences for the 
Offertory are in reading, the deacons, church- 
wardens, and other nt persons appointed 
for that purpose, shall receive the alms for 
the poor, and other devotions of the people, 
in a decent bason, to he provided by the 
parish for that purpose.” — Rubric. > 

It is clear from this expression, “ other 
devotions,” that our reformers did not in- 
tend to interfere with the ancient destina- 
tion of alms in the holy communion ; but 
that they intended that all our gi^, 
whether for the relief of the poor — ^to which 
indeed the Church assigns the first place 
— or for any other good purpose, should 
be made as an offering to Gob ; the word 
devotions signifying an act of giving up and 
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i!j|^dicatin|[ to Almighty God, and accom* 
panied with prayer. In Exeter cathedrd, 
and others as we helioye, the alms are still 
apportioned to these S^e purposes, — re- 
lief of the poor, support of the fabric of the 
church, hnd of the clergy. To this latter 
use in the early Church they were almost 
exclusively devoted, the clergy being the 
chief almoners for tlie poor, as the Church 
by her rightful office now is. It is often 
oojected to giving largely in the Offertory 
tliat there are now poor laws ; but {(tircly 
the laws of the state should not cramp the 
free-will offerings of Christ’s people. Is 
it too much to make the Churen the stew- 
ard of our offerings for the cause of Christ? 
It were much to be wished that all gifts 
were again made through this quiet and j 
authorized channel. It is quite within the 
province of the donor to specify the object 
on which he wishes the gift to be expend- 
ed, an'd the clergy will gladly aid the peo- 
ple in obedience to their holy mother the 
Church. 

BATH-KOL, or BATH-COL, signifies 
iOquf/htej' of the Voice, It is a name by 
whiclj the Jewish writers distinguish what 
;they call a revelation from God, after 
verbal prophecy h^4 ceased in Israel, that 
is, after the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. The generality of their 
traditions and customs are founded on 
this Bath-Kol. They pretend, that God 
revealed them to their elders, not by pro- 
phecy, but by secret inspiration, or tradi- 
tion : and this they call the Daughter of 
the Voice. The Ilath-Kol, as Dr. Pri- 
deaux shows, was a fantastical way of di- 
vination, invented by the Jews, like the 
Sortes VirgiiiarKP, among the heathens. 
With the heathen, the words dipt at, in 
opening the works of Virgil, were the 
oracle by which they prognosticated those 
future events of wliicn they desired to be 
informed. In like manner by the Jews, 
when they appealed to Bath-Kol, the next 
words which they heard were considered 
as the, desired oracle. Some Christians, 
when Christianity began to be corrupted, 
used the Scriptures in the same manner 
as the heathens employed the works of 

^^TTLE, or more properly BATTEL, 
Wager of. One of the forms of ordeal, or 
appeal to the judgment of God in the old 
Norman courts of this kingdom. (See Or- 
deal.) In cases of murdtr, Mid some others, 
when the evidence again srt. the accused did 
not amount to positive proof, he was allowed 
to assert his innocence by this appeal. If 
a prosecutor appeared before he could put 
in his charge, it was necessary, in cases of 


murder, that he Should prove himself to 
be of the blood of the deceased. In cases of 
homicide, that he was allied to the slain as 
a relation, or vassal, or lord, and couKL 
speak of the death on the testimony of his 
own senses. The accused might then plead 
not guilty, and, at his option, throw down 
his glove, and declare his readiness to de- 
fend his innocence with his body. If the 
appellant took up the glove, and professed 
himselfjwilling to prove the charge in the 
same mahner, the judges, unless the guilt 
or innocence of the accused were evident, 
proceeded to award a trial bv battle. The 
appellee, with the book of the Gospels in 
his right hand, and the right hand of his 
adversary in his left, took the following 
oath : “ Hear me, thou whom I hold by the 
right hand, I am not guilty of the felony 
with which thou hast charged me. So help 
me God and His saints. And this will I 
defend with my body against thee, as this 
court shall award.” Then exchanging 
hands, and taking the book, the appellant 
swore, ** Hear me, thou whom I hold by 
the hand. Thou art perjured, because 
thou art ^ilty. So help me God and His 
saints. And this will I prove against thee 
with my body, as this court shall award.” 
On the day appointed by the court, the two 
combatants were led to battle. Each had 
his head, arms, and legs bare, was protected 
by a square target of leather, and em- 
ployed as a weapon a wooden stave one ell 
in length, and turned at the end. If the 
appellee was unwilling to fight, or in the 
course of the day was unable to continue 
the combat, he was immediately hangt cl, or 
condemned to forfeit his property, and lose 
his members. If he slew the appellant, or 
forced him to call out “ Craven,” or pro- 
tracted the fight till the stars appeared in 
the evening, he was acquitted. Nov did his 
recreant adversary escape punishment. If 
he survived the combat, he was xned sixty 
shillings, was declared kifamous, and stript 
of all the 'privileges of a freeman. 

In the court of chivalry the proceedings 
were different. When the cause could "not 
be decided on the evidence of witnesses, or 
the authority of documents, the constable 
and mareschal required pledges from the 
two parties, and appointed the time of 
battle, the place, and the weapons, — along 
sword, a short sword, and a dagger ; but 
allowed the combatants tjo provide^them- 
selves with defensive according to 

their own choice. A spotof dry and even 

f round, sixty paces In len^ and forty in 
readth, was enclosed with stakes seven 
feet high, around which were placed the 
serjeants-at-arms, with other officers, to 
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keep silence and ordeAtnong the spec- 
tators. The combatants entered at oppo- 
site gates ; the appellant at the east, the 
defendant at the west end of the lists : and 
each severally swore that his former alle- 
gations and answers were true ; that he 
had no weapons but those allotted by the 
court; that he wore no charms about him; 
and that he placed his whole confidence on 
God, on the goodness of his cause, , and on 
his own prowess. Then taking e0i other 
by the hand, the appellant swore that he 
would do his best to slay his adversary, or 
compel him to acknowledge his guilt : the 
defendant, that he would exert all his 
powers to prove his own innocence. When 
they had been separately conducted to the 
gates at which they entered, the constable, 
sitting at the foot of the throne, exclaimed 
thrice, “ Let them go,” adding to the third 
exclamation, “ and do their duty.” The 
battle immediately began : if the king in- 
terposed, and took the quarrel into his own 
hands, the combatants were separated by 
the officers with their wands, and then led 
by the constable and mareschal to one of 
the gates, through which they were care- 
ful to pass at the same moment, as it was 
deemed a disgrace to be the first to leave 
the place of combat. If either party was 
killed, or cried “ Craven,” he was stri})ped 
of his armour on the spot where he lay, was 
dragged by horses out of the lists, through 
a passage opened in one of the angles, and 


was immediately hanged or beheaded 41 ^ 
presence, of the mareschal. ^ 

Trial by batU| was used not only in 
milita^ and crirmhM *cases, but also in one 
kind*of *civil action, namely, in writs of 
right, which were not to determine the 
/>osscs 5 iowM,:but the less obvious and more 
profound question of the jus propnetatis. 
In the simplicity of ancient times, it was 
thought not unreasonhble that a matter of 
such difficulty should be left to the decision 
of Pfbvideiice by the wager of battle. In 
this case the battle was waged by cham- 
pions, because, in civil actions, if any party 
to tlie suit dies, the suit must abate, or encf, 
and tliereforc no judgment could be given. 

The last trial by battle that was waged 
in the court of Common Pleas at West- 
minster was in the thirteenth year of 
Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1671, a« reported 
by Sir James Dyer ; and was held in Tothill 
Fields “non sme magnd juris consultp-^ 
rum perturbatione.” There was after-^-' 
wards one in the court of Chivalry in 1631, , 
and another in the county palatine '-of 
Durham in 1628. ^ * 

The Wager of Battle was accounted ob- 
solete, until it was unexpectedly demanded* 
and admitted in 1 81 7, in a case of supposed 
murder ; and it has since been abolished 
by act of parliament, 69 George III. c. 46. 

BAY. (More anciently Severy.) One 
whole compartment of a building. As the 
whole structure consists of a repetition of 
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Bays, the description of one bay comprises figures are purpos^y composed of discord- 
most of the terms used in arch^otural ant parts, to comprise the greater number 
nomenclature. The fj^copapany^ block of terms. 


SXTSaiOE, 

A. Aisle. 

I. Basetnent. 

II, Parapet. 

а. Corbel table. : 

б. Cornice. * . 

c. Gurgoylo. 

HI. Buttress. 

d. Fedimental ict-oflf. 

e. Plain set-oif. 

/. Finial. 

g. Flying buttress, or arch- 

buttress. 

IV. Aisle roof. 

C. Clerestory. 

XNTEBIOR. 

A. Aisle. 

V. Pier. 

h. Capital. 

Ba84.> 

Pier arch. 

,, ' “'m, Spandril. 

'«■ VII, Vaulting shaft. 

n. Corbel. 

Bt^Trifbrium. 

Vlit. Tjrftoriuto arcade. 

p. Blank arches. 

q. Pierced arches. 

C. ^Clerestory,' 

D. Vault. 

r. Groining ribs. 

4. Bosses. 

COM MOK TO EXTERIOR& INTERIOR, 

£. Aisle vrindows. 

t. Jamb .shafts, 

u. Tracery (Perpendicular). 

r. hluliions./ w. Transom. 
X. Batemen^ights. 

F. Clerestory Mrindows. 

y. Tracery (Gaoraetrical). 



M. Cusping or foliation. 
aa. Tracery (Flowing). 
hb. Hood, in the exterior more 
correctly dripstone, 
cc. Corbel, or label. 



DECORATIONS COMMON TO BOTH. 

1. Arcading( Norman to Decorated.) 

2. Panelling (Perpendicular). 

3. Niche. 4. Panel. 6. S.ring. 


BEADS, or BEDES. A word of Saxon 
origin, which properly signifies prai/ers; 
hence Bidding the Bedes meant desiring the 
prayers of the congregation, and from the 
forms used for this purpo.se before the 
Keformation is derived the Bidding of 
pragevy prescribed by the English canons 
of 1603. (See Bidding Prayer,) From 
denoting the prayers themselves, the word 
came fo mean the little balls u.sed by the 
Romanists in rehearsing and numbering 
their Avc-marias and Pater-iiostcrs. (See 
Rosary, ) A similar practice prevails among 
Jthe dervises and other religious persons 
throughout the lilast, as well Mahometans 
as Buddhists and other heathens. The 
ancient form of the Bedes, or Bidding 
Prayer, is given in the Appendix to Col- 
lier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. ii. Xo. d4, which 
shows that our present Bidding Prayer 
was founded on that model. 

BEATIFICATION, Canonization^) 
In the Romish Church, the act by which 
the pope declares a person happy after 


death. Beatification difrers from canoaiza- 
tion. In the former the pope does luit act 
as a judge in determining the state of the 
beatified, but only grants a privilege to 
certain persons to honour him by a par- 
ticular religious worship, without nicurring 
the penalty of superstitious shippers. 
In canonization, the pope blasphemously 
speaks^as a judge, and determines, ex cm- 
thedrdl on the state of the canonized. It 
is remarkable, that particular orders of 
monks assume to themselves the power of 
beatification. 

BEDDERN, BEDERNA. The name 
still retained of the vicar’s college at 
York, and of the old collegiate building 
at Beverley. Query, whether it may be 
somewhat the same as Bedehouse^ i. e. an 
hospital ? — Jehh, , ^ * 

BEGUINES. A congregation of nuns, 
founded either by St., Beg|he, duchess of 
Brabant, in the sevefiui century, or by 
Lambert le Begue, a priest and native of 
Liege, who lived in tne twelfth century. 



BELL AND THE DRAGON. 

They were established ffrst at Liege, and 
afterwards at Nivelle, in 1207, or, as some 
say, in 1226. From this last settlement 
sprang the great number of Beguinages, 
which are spread over all Flanders, and 
which have passed from Flanders into 
Germany.^ In the latter country, some of 
them fell into extravagant errors, and per- 
suaded themselves that it was possible in 
the present life to attain to the highest 
perfection, even to impeccability, and a 
clear view of God, and in short, to so emi- 
nent a degree of contemplation, that, after 
this, there was no necessity of submitting 
to the laws of mortal men, civil or ecclesi- 
astical. The Council of Vienne, in 1311, 
condemned tlicse errors, but permitted 
those who continued in the true faith to 
live in chastity and penitence, either with 
or without vows. There still subsist many 
communities of Beguines in Flanders. — 
Hist, des Ord, Iteliq, viii. c. i. 

BEL AND THE DRAGON (THE 
HISTORY OF). An apocryphal and un- 
canonical book of Scripture. It was al- 
ways rejected by the Jewish Church, and 
is extant neither in the Hebrew nor the 
Chaldee language, nor is there any proof 
that it ever was so. St. Jerome gives it no 
better title than “ the fable of Bel and the 
Dragon.” It is, however, permitted to be 
read, as well as the other apocryphal 
writings, for the instruction and improve- 
ment of manners. 

Selden [De Diis Syris^ Syntayma ii. cap. 
17) thinks, this little history ought rather 
to be considered as a sacred poem or fic- 
tion, than a true'' account. As to the 
Dragon, he observes, that serpents 
cotws) made a part of the hidden mysteries 
of the Pagan religion; as appears from 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Julius Firinicus, 
Justin Martyr, and others. And Aristotle 
relates, that, in Mesopotamia, there were 
ser})ents w%ich would not hurt tlj^j natives 
of the country, and infested only strangers. 
Whence it is not improbable that both the 
Mesopotamians themselves and the neigh- 
bouring people might worship a serpent, 
the former to avert the evil arising from 
those reptiles, the latter out of a principle 
of gratitude. But of this there is no clear 
proof, nor is it certain that the Babylonians 
worshipped a dragon or serpent. — Aristot, 
Wfpi davfiagt AKovirfiar, 

BEIlFIiY. The place where the bells 
are hung j sometiines being a small arch 
placed on the galtle of the church, some- 
times a tower 6id turret. The belfries 
were orimnally detached from the church, 
as may De still seen in many places in 
Italy, Instances of this have been known 
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in England, as at Chichester, and at Salis-*^ 
bury (&e belfry in the latter place was 
destroyed ‘some ye^s ago). The great 
central towers of our cathedrals and ab- 
beys were not originally constructed for 
bells, but for lautemSf to give light to the 
central t portion of the church. The bells 
were contained in the towers, or turrets, at 
the west end, or at the angles of the 
church. Many churches had more than 
one bell tower. In Canterbury cathedral 
tlie ring of bells is contained in the south- 
'western tower ; the small bell, or Bell- 
Hurry, w'hich is rung just before the 
service, is placed in the great central 
tower. 

BELIEVERS (iriirrotf or Faithful), A 
name given to^ the baptized in the early 
Church, as distinguished from the Catechu^- 
mens. The believer was admittec^ to all 
the rites of Divine worship, and instructed 
in all the mysteries of tiie Christian, re- 
ligion. — Binyhnm, 

BELLS. Bells of a small size, are very 
ancient, but larger ones are of a much I^er 
date. The lower part of the blue rObe 
worn by the Jewish high priest was adoin- 
ed with pomegranates and gold bells. ,Thn. 
kings of Persia are said to have had the 
hem of their robes adorned in like man- 
ner. The high priest probably gave notice 
to the people, and also desired permission 
to enter the sanctuary, by the sound of 
these bells, and by so doin^ escaped tho 
punishment of death annexed to an inde- 
cent intrusion. 

On the origin of church bells, Mr. Whit- 
aker, in his “ History of Manchester,” ob- 
serves, that bells being used, among other 
purj)oses, by the Romans, to signify tho 
times of bathing, were naturally applied 
by the Christians of Italy to denote the 
hours of devotion, and summon the people 
to church. 

“ Bells,” says Nicholls, “ were not in use 
in the first ages of Cliristianity. For, be- 
fore the Christians received countenance 
from the civil power, they were called to- 
gether by a messenger, who went about from 
house to house, some time before the hour 
the congregation met. After this they 
made use of a sounding plank hanging^)^ 
a chain, and struck wdth a hammer.^ The 
precise time w^hen bells first came in use 
is not known. Paulin us, bishop of Nola, 
in Campania, in order to give notice to the 
most remote inhabitants when prayers be- 
gan, hung up a large brass vessel, which, 
when struck upon by a hammer, gave such 
a sound as he desired for his purpose. 
This was about the year 420. Hence the 
two Latin names for a great bell — iVb/d, 
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from the town j and Campana, from the j 
country where they were first used.” j 
But, whatever may be the connexion of ' 
bells with the city of Nola, there is no 
ground for referring the first use of them 
to Paulinus; Bingham prorrounces the 
pinion to be “ certainly a vulgar error.” 
Others say they took the latter of these 
names, not from their being invented in 
Campania, but because it was ^ there the 
manner of hanging and balancing them, 
now in use, was first practised ; at least 
that they were hung on the model of a sott 
of balance invented or used in Campania. 

The Greek Christians arc usually said to 
have been unacquainted with bells till the 
ninth century, when their construction 
was first taught them by a Venetian. But 
it is not true that the use of bells was 
enjirely unknown in the ancient Eastern 
bjH^rches, and that they called the people 
"lo church, as at present, with wooden mal- 
lets, like the clappers or crcssclles^ used 
instead of bells in many churches of the 
Romish communion, during the holy week. 
(See Ct'essellv.) Leo Allatius, in his Dis- 
sertation on the Greek Temples, proves 
the’ contrary from several ancient writers, 
.-^e says bells first began to be disused 
among them after the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks ; who, it seems, pro- 
hibited them, lest their sound should dis- 
turb the repose of the souls which, accord- 
ing to them, wander in the air. 

In Britain, bells were used in churches 
before the conclusion of the seventh cen- 
tury, in the monastic societies of Northum- 
bria, and as early as the sixth, even in 
those of Caledonia. And they were there- 
fore used from the first erection of parish 
churches among us. Those of France and 
England appear to have been furnished 
with several bells. In the time of Clo- 
thaire IL, king of France, A. D. 610, the 
army of that king was frightened from 
the siege of Sens, by ringing the bells of 
St. Stephen’s Church. The second ex- 
cerption of Egbert, about A. D. 750, which 
is adopted in a French capitulary of 801, 
commands every priest, at the proper 
hours, sound the beOs of his church, 
<and ♦h^ri' to go through the sacred offices 
to God. And the Council of Eanham, 
in 1009, requires all the mulcts for sins 
to be expended in the reparation of the 
church, clothing and feeding tlie minis- 
ters of God, and the porohase of church 
vestments, church books, and church hells. 
These were sometimes composed of iron 
in France ; and in England, as fonnerly 
at Rome, were frequently made of brass ; 
, and, as early as the ninth century, there 


were many cast oV a large size and deep 
note. Ingulphus mentions, that Turketu- 
[us, abbot of Croyland, who died about 
A. D. 870, gave a great bell to the churcli 
of that abbey, which he named Guthlac ; 
and afterwards six others, viz. two which 
he called Bartholomew and Betelin^ two 
called Turkettul and Tatwin^ and two 
named Pega and Bega, all which rang to- 
gether ; the same author says, “ Non erat 
tunc tanta consonantia campanarum in 
tota Anglia.” Not long after, Kinsius, 
archbishop of York, (1061 — 1061,) gave 
two great bells to the church of St. John, 
at Beverley, and at the same time pro- 
vided that other churches in his diocese 
should be furnished with bells. Mention 
is made by St. Aldhelm, and William of 
Malmesbury, of bells given by St. Dun- 
stan to churches in the West. The num- 
ber of hells in cvery^ church gave occasion 
to a curious and singular piece of archi- 
tecture in the campanile or bell tower : an 
addition which is more susceptible of the 
grander beauties of architecture than any 
other part of the edifice. It was the con- 
stant appendage to every parish church of 
the Saxons, and is actually mentioned as 
such in the laws of Athelstan. 

The uses of church bells are summed up 
in the following monkish distichs : — 

“ Laiulo Doum verum, plebem voco, congrego 
clcrum, 

Defuiictos ploro, pestem fugo, festa dccoro.’* 

Fuiiero plango, fulgura fraiigo,8al)bata pnngn, 

Excito leutos, dissipo vciitos, paco cruenuts.” 

Before hells were hung, they were for- 
merly, and in the Romish communior they 
still are, washed, crossed, blessed, anoint- 
ed with chrism, and named by the bishop. 
This ceremony was commonly styled bap- 
tizing them. (Sec Marlene da Antiq, EccL 
Bitibus, ii. 296.) Some say that it was 
introduced by Pope John ajiTT., who oc- 
cupied the pontifical chair from 965 to 
972, and who first consecrated a beU in 
the Lateran church, and gave it the name 
of John the Baptist. But it is evidently 
of an older standing, there being an express 
prohibition of the practice in a capitular 
of Charlemagne in 789 — ut cloca non haj)- 
tizentur. 

The following are the regulations of the 
Church of England on the subject of bells. 

By a constitution of Archbishop Win- 
chelsea, the parishioners shall find^t their 
own expense, bells with ropes. 

Canon 81 . The churchwardens or quest- 
men, and their assistants, shall not suffer 
the bells to be rung superstitiously, upon 
holy days or eves abrogated by the fiook of 
Common Prayer, nor at any other times, 
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without good cause toibe allowed by the 
minister of the ^ce, and by themselves. 

Canon 111. ^e churchwardens shall 
present all persons, who by untimely ring- 
ing of bells do hinder the minister or 
preacher. 

Canon 15. Upon Wednesdays and Fri- 
days weekly, the minister at the accus- 
tomed hour of service shall resort to the 
church or chapel, and warning being given 
to the people oy tolling of a bell, shall say 
the litany. 

Canon 67. When any is passing out of 
this life, a bell shall be tolled, and tlic 
minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duty. And after the party’s death,* (if it 
so fall out,) there shall be rung no more 
but one short peal, and one other before 
the burial, and one other after the burial. 

Rubric concerning the service of the 
church. “ And the curate that minister- 
eth in every parish church or chapel, being 
at home, and not being otherwise reason- 
ably hindered, shall say the same in the 
parish church or chapel when he minis- 
tereth, and shall cause a bell to be tolled 
thereunto a convenient time before he be- 
gin, that the people may come to hear 
God’s word, and to pray with him.” 

Although the churchwardens may concur 
in directing the ringing or tolling of the 
bells on certain public and private occa- 
sions, the incumbent may prevent the 
churchwardens from ringing or tolling 
them at undue hours, or without just 
cause. Proceedings may be instituted in 
the ecclesiastical court against churchwar- 
dens who have violently and illegally per- 
sisted in ringing the bells without consent 
of the incumbents. 

Bells were used In Ireland at a very 
early period. Harris, in his edition of 
Ware, (vol. ii. p. 129,) quotes Bode as an 
authority for the use of bells in the sixth 
cciiturj, md observes on Molyneux’s opi- 
nion that the popular name of the round 
towi»r in Ireland was derived from a Gcr- 
manico-Saxon word, signifying a bell. 
Mr. Petrie, in his recent laborious essay 
on the Irish Hound Towers, has shown 
that these towers, as their name denotes, 
their form and locality suggest, and tradi- 
tion teaches, were intended for ecclesiasti- 
cal belfries. And in the same work, as 
well as in the documents collected by Irish 
antiquarians, it is shown that bells were 
known in Ireland as far back as the age of 
St. Patrick. Some of these ancient bells 
are still in existerfee. 

Nankin, in China, w'as anciently famous 
for the largeness of its hells; but their 
enonnous weight having brought down 
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the tower in which they were hung, the 
whole building fell to ruin, and the bells 
have ever since been disregarded. One of 
these bells. is near 12 Englisli feet high, the 
diameter 7^ feet, its circumference 23 feet, 
and the thickness of the metal about the 
edges 7 inches; its figure almost cylin- 
drical, except for a swelling in the middle. 
From tliese dimensions its w eight is com- 
puted at 50,000 lbs. 

In the churches of Russia the bells are 
numerous, and distinguished by their im- 
int?nse size ; they are hung, particularly at 
Moscow, in belfries or steeples detached 
from the churches, wdlh gilt or silvered 
cupolas, or crosses ; and they do not swing, 
but are fixed immoveably to the beams, 
and rung by a rope tied to the clapper, 
and pulled sideways. One of these bolls, 
in the belfry of St. Ivan’s elmrch at Mos- 
cow% W'eighed 127,836 English lbs. Itiias 
ahvays been esteemed a meritorious act of 
religion to present a church with bells, and 
the piety ol the donor has been estimated 
by their magnitude. The emperor Bodis 
Goduiiof gave a bell of 288,600 lbs, to the 
cathedral of Moscow', but he w as surpassed 
by the empress Anne, (or, as Dr. Glarke 
and others say, Alexis, in 1653,) at whose 
expense a bell was cast, weighing no less 
than 443,772 lbs., which exceeds in size 
every bell in the know n world. Its height 
is 21 feet, the circumference at the bottom 
67 feet 4 inches, and its greatest thickness 
23 inches. The beam to which thil vast 
machine was fastened being accidentally 
burnt by a fire in 1737, the bell fell dowm, 
and a Iragmcnt was broken off tow^ards 
the bottom, w^hicli left an aperture large 
enough to admit two ])crsons abreast with- 
out stoo])ing. 

In the Russian Divine service the num- 
ber of strokes on the bell announces what 
part of it is beginning. Several blows 
are struck before the mass ; three before 
the commencement of the liturgy; and, 
in the middle of it, a few strokes apprize 
the people without, that the hymn to the 
holy Virgin is about to be sung, whdn all 
work is immediately suspended, they bow 
and cross themselves, repeating silently 
the verse then singing in the cjim’ch.-^ 
OceralL For some curious directions as 
to the chiming of the bells in ancient times 
in Lichfield cathedral, see Ihujd. 3Ionast, 
ed. 1830, vi. 1256. — jehh. 

BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE. Be- 
tw'een the seventh and the tenth century, 
the sentence of excommunication was at- 
tended with great solemnities. The most 
important was the extinction of lamps or 
candles by throwing tlicm on the ground, 
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with an imprecation, that those against 
whom the curse was pronounced might 
be extinguished or destroyed by the ven- 
geance of God. The people were sum- 
moned to attend this ceremony by the 
sound of a bell, and tlie curses accompany- 
ing the ceremony were pronounced out of 
a book by the minister, standing in a bal- 
cony. Hence originated the phrase of 
cursing by bell, book, and candle. 

BEMA. The name of the bishop’s throne 
in the primitive church, or, as some under- 
stand it, the whole of the upper end of the 
church, containing the altar and the apsis. 
This seat or throne, together with those of 
the presbyters, was always fixed at the 
upper end of the chancel, in a semicircle 
beyond the altar. For anciently, the seats 
of the bishops and presbyters were joined 
together, and both were called thrones. 
The manner of their sitting is related by 
Gregory Nazianzen in his description of 
the church of Anastasia, where he speaks 
of himself as bishop, sitting upon the high 
throne, and the presbyters on lower benches 
on each side of him.— (See 
Apsis and Cathedral,) 

BENEDICITE. A canticle used at 
Morning Prayer, after the first lesson. 
This canticle is so called because, in the 
Latin version, it so begins. It is called 
“The Song of the Three Children,” be- 
cause llananiah, Mishael, and Azariah 
(whom the mince of the eunuchs named 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, Dan. 
i. 7) are reported to have sung it in 
the burning fiery furnace, into wliich they 
were cast by order of Nebuchadnezzar for 
adhering stedfastly to their God, (Dan. iii. 
19,) &c., and in which God preserved 
them in a miraculous manner (ver. 27). — 
Dr, Bennet, 

This and the Te Dcum are the only 
hymns used in our service that are of 
man’s composing. Our Church being care- 
ful, even beyond all the ancient Churches, 
in singing to God, to sing in the words of 
God. — Dr. Bisse, This statenumt of Dr. 
Bisse is not altogether correct. The hymns 
“Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts,” 
and the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” though sug- 
gpted by Holy Scripture, are human cora- 
»= pilations. And the metrical Veni Creator 
18 also of man’s composing. Tlie Beiie- 
dicite wa^rescribed to be used in Lent, 
by King Edward VI.’s First Book.— 

BENEDICTINES. An order of monks 
who profess to follow the rules of St. Bene- 
dict. The Benedictines, being those only 
that are properly called monks, wear a 
loose black gown, with large white sleeves, 
and a ca]uiche, or cowi, on their heads, 


ending in a pcinS behind. In the canon 
law they are styled black friars, from the 
colour of their habit. The rules of St. 
Benedict, as observed by the English 
monks before the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, were as follows : they were obliged 
to perform their devotions seven times in 
twenty-four hours, the whole circle of which 
devotions had respect to the passion and 
death of Christ : they were obliged always 
to go two and tw^o together ; every day in 
Lent they were obliged to fast till six in 
the evening; and abated of their usual 
time of sleeping and eating ; but they were 
not allowed to practise any voluntary 
austerity without leave of their superior ; 
they never conversed in their refectory at 
meals, but were obliged to attend to the 
reading of the Scriptures ; they all slept in 
the same dormitory, but not two in a bed : 
they lay in their clothes : for small faults 
they were shut out from meals : for greater 
they were debarred religious commerce, 
and excluded from the chapel : incorrigible 
offenders were excluded from the nionas- 
terics. Every monk had two coats, two 
cowds, a table book, a knife, a needle, and 
a handkerchief ; and the furniture of his 
bed w'as a mat, a blanket, a rug, and a 
pillow. 

The time when this order came into 
England is w ell knowm, for in 590 Gregory 
the Great sent hither Augustine, prior of 
the monastery of St. Andrew at Home, 
with several other Benedictine monks. Au- 
gustine became archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and the Benedictines founded several rion- 
astcries in England, i^s also the metro- 
politan church of Canterbury. Pope John 
XXIL, w'ho died in 1354, after an exact 
inquiry, found, that, since the first rise of 
the order, there had been of it twcncy-four 
popes, near 200 cardinals, 7000 archbi8hoj}S, 
15,000 bishops, 15,000 abbots of renown, 
above 4000 saints, and upward‘ .of 37,000 
monasteries. There have been likewise 
of this order twenty emperors and ten em- 
presses, forty-seven kings, and above fifty 
queens, twenty sons of emperors, and forty- 
eight sons of kings, about one hundred 
princesses, daughters of kings and empe- 
rors, besides dukes, marquises, earls, coun- 
tesses, &c., innumerable. This order has 
produced a vast number of eminent authors 
and other learned men. Kabanus set up 
the school of Germany. Alcuinus fqundea 
the university of Paris. Dionysius Exi- 
guus perfected the ecclesiastical computa- 
tion. Guido invented the scale of music, 
and Sylvester the organ. They boast to 
have produced Anselm, Ildephonsus, Ve- 
nerable Bede, &c. There are nuns like- 
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Tfise who follow the oribr of St. Benedict : 
among whom those who call themselves 
mitiffated, eat flesh three times a week, on 
Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays; the 
others observe the rule of St. Benedict in 
its rigour, and eat no flesh unless they are 
sick. The Benedictines were the most ex- 
tensive and powerful order in England. 
All the cathedral convents, with the ex- 
ception of the Augustinian monastery of 
Carlisle, were of this order, as were four 
out of the five that were converted into 
cathedrals by Henry Vlll., viz. Gloucester, 
Oxford, Peterborough, and Chester : and 
all the mitred abbej^s, with the exception 
of Waltham and Cirencester, which w’erc 
Augustinian. In Ireland they yielded in 
importance and numbers to the Aiigusti- 
nians. They w'ere the great patrons of 
church architecture and of learning in 
England. The chief branches of the Be- 
nedictine order in England were the Clu- 
niacs, founded by Bernon, abbot of Gig- 
niac, in 913; and the Cistercian, founded 
byllobert, abbotof Molemc, at Citeaux in 
Burgundy, in 1098. (See Cluniacs and 
Cistercinm.) 

BENEDICTION. A solemn act of 
blessing performed by the bishops and 
priests of the Church. In the Jewish 
Church, the priests, by the command of 
God, were to bless the people, by saying, 
“The Loud bless thee, and keep thee. 
The Loud make his face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee. The Loud 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
tliee peace,” In the Church of England, 
several forms of Idessing are used agreeing 
with the particular oiticc of wdiich they 
form a part. The ordinary benediction at 
the close of Divine service, from the end 
of the Communion office, is in these words : 
“ The peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, keep your hearts and minds 
in the knowledge and love of God, and of 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord: and 
the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst 
you,* and remain wdth you alw^ays.” The 
former part of this is taken from Phili|)- 
pians iv. 7, and the latter may be consi- 
dered as a Christian paraphrase of Num- 
bers vi. 24, &c. Other forms of blessing, 
or modifications of the above, may be 
found in the offices for Confirmation, Ma- 
trimqpy, and Visitation of the Sick. The 
benediction at the end of the Commimion 
Service must be said by the bishop, if he 
be present. 

In the Bomish Church, on Holy Thurs- 
day, the officiating priest blesses, conse- 
crates, ahd exorcises, throe sorts of oils. 


The first is that used in extreme unction j 
the second that of the Chrysma; the 
third that of the Catechumens; ending 
with this salutation, Ave sanctum oleum, 
“Hail holy oil!” after which the new- 
made holy oils are carried in procession 
into the sacristy . — Piscaray Praxis Ccrem. 

In Spain, and some parts of France 
bordering upon Spain, the custom of bless- 
ing meats at Easter is still preserved. 
This is supposed to be done in opposition 
to the heresy of the Priscillianists, which 
infected Spain and Guienne ; for Priscillian 
held, that the devil, and not God, was the 
creator of flesh, and that the faitliful ought 
to reject it as impure and wicked. Tjiis 
blessing is scarce ever used, except in 
those cliurches, and near those places, 
where that heresy formerly prevailed. — 
Alcefs Ititual. 

On East('r eve they perform the cere- 
mony of blessing the new fire. At the 
ninth hour, the md fire is put out, and kt 
the same time an Acolyth lights the new 
fire witliout the church. The officiating 
priest, with his attendants, walks in pro- 
c(?ssion to the ])lace w here the ceremony is 
to be performed. After repeating a foim 
of prayer, he makes the sign of the cross 
over the fire. In the mean time the Thu- 
riferarv puts some coals into the thurible, 
into which the priest throw's some frank- 
incense, having first blessed it; then he 
sprinkles the fire with holy water, saying, 
Asperges me, Domine, “ Thou wilt sprinkle 
me, 0 Lord.” This ceremony of the holy 
fire seems to be borrowed from pagan super- 
stition; for the ancient Romans used to 
renew the fire of Vesta in the month of 
March, as Ovid informs us ; 

Addc (juod arc-mll fieri novus ignis in aede 
Dicitur, ct vires flamina refecta capit. 

Add that the hallowed fire new vigour takes, 
And round the sacred w'alls with added lustre 
breaks. 

The principal use of this holy fire, among 
the Roman Catholics, is to light therewith 
the Paschal taper ; which likewise receives 
its benediction, or blessing, by the priest’s 
putting five grains of incense, in the form 
of a cross, into the taper. This blessod 
taper must remain on the gospel-side of 
the altar from Easter eve to Ascension 
day. — Paudry, Manual, Cerem, Fast, lib. 
iii. 144. Piscara, Praxis Cerem, 

The blessing of baptismal fonts (another 
piece of Popish superstition) is performed, 
among other ceremonies, by the priest’s 
blowing thrice on the water, and in three 
different places ; and after .vards plunging 
a taper thrice into it, observing to sink it 
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deeper the second time than the first, and 
the third than the second, saying at each 
immersion, Deacendat in hanc plenitudinem 
fontk virtus Spiritua Sanctis i. e. “ May the 
influence of the Holy Spirit descend on 
this water.” — Piscaray ibid. 

On the eve before Christmas, the holy 
father blesses a sword, enriched with pre- 
cious stones, wought in the form of a 
dove ; with a ducal hat fixed on the point 
of it, richly adorned with jewels, {iiacra 
Cerem. Eccl Mom.) This he sends as a 
present to some prince, for whom he has a 
particular affection, or some great general, 
who has deserved it by fighting against 
the enemies of the Church. Pope Pius 
II. sent the hat and sword to Lewis XI., 
with four Latin verses engraved on the 
blade, by which his Holiness exhorted him 
to destroy the Ottoman empire. The popes, 
according to Aymon, ground this custom on 
what is said in the Second Book of the 
Maccabees, c. v., that “ Judas the Macca- 
bee, going to fight Nicanor, general of the 
army of Antiochus, saw in a dream the 
high priest Onias praying to God for the 
Jewisn people, and the prophet Jeremiah 
presenting him with a sword, and saying 
these words; ‘llccoive, Judas, this holy 
sword, which is given thee by the Lord, to 
destroy the enemies of Israel.’ ” 

But one of the most extraordinary bene- 
dictions of this kind is that of hdh ; in 
the performance of which there is a great 
deal of pomp and superstition. (See BeUs.) 

BENEDICTUS. The Latin for “ bless- 
ed,” which is the first word in one of the 
hymns to be said or sung after the second 
lesson in theMorning Service of the Church. 
The Bencdictu:’. is taken from Luke i., from 
the 68th to the 72nd verse, being part of 
the song of Zacharias the priest, concerning 
his son John the Baptist, who was to be 
the forerunner of Christ, but was then 
only in his infancy. 

When the gospel was first published to 
the world, the angels sang praise ; and all 
holy men, to whom it was revealed, enter- 
tained these “good tidings” with great 
joy. And since it is our duty also, when- 
ever we hear the gospel read, to give glory 
to God, therefore the Church appoints 
this hymn, which was comi>osed by holy 
Zacharias upon the first notice that God 
had sent a Saviour to mankind, and is one 
of the first evangelical hymns indited by 
God’s Spirit upon this occardon. Its ori- 
ginal therefore is Divine, its matter unex- 
ceptionable, and its fitness for this place 
unq^uestionable. — Dean Cmnher. 

This prophecy of Zacharias, called “ Be- 
; nedictus,” for the reason already mentioned. 


was uttered on th#birth of John the Bap- 
tist; and is a thanksgiving for the redemp-’ 
tion of mankind, of which he was to pub- 
lish the speedy approach. It copies verjr 
nearly the style of the Jewish prophets, 
who describea spiritual blessings by tem- 
poral imagery. Thus meaning to praise 
the “ Father of mercies ” (2 Cor. i. 3) for 
delivering all nations from the dominion 
of the wicked one, it “ blesses the Lord 
God of Israel for saving his people from 
their enemies, and from the hand of those 
that hate them.” Now this kind of lan- 
guage was laid aside after our Saviour’s 
ascension ; and therefore the prophecy 
before us is not of later date, but genuine. 
Yet it sufficiently explains to what sort of 
“ salvation ” it refers, by mentioning “ the 
remission of sins, the giving of light to 
them that sat in darkness, and the guiding 
of their feet into the way of peace.” Ana 
so it may teach us both the fitness and the 
method of assigning to the Old Testament 
predictions an evangelical interpretation. 
The people, in repeating it, should remem- 
ber, that the words, “And thou, child, 
shalt be called the prophet of the Highest,” 
belong, not to our Saviour, but to the 
Baptist. And it is easily to be apprehend- 
ed, that if, in the dawning which preceded 
“ the Sun of righteousness,” (Mai. iv. 2,) 
good Zacharias offered up his thanks with 
such transport, we, to whom he shines out 
in full splendour, ought to recite it with 
double gratitude. — Ahp. Seckt^r. 

Though the hundredth psalm is almost 
constantly used after the second lesson, 
there seems no good reason why this hymn 
should be laid aside. They are both equally 
indited by the IloLY SriRiT, and both 
admirably calculated to assist the devotion 
and elevate the affections of a Christian 
congregation : and the hymn, being placed 
first, seems to have been intended for 
more general use than the psalml'— Waldo. 

The Church hath appointed two songs 
of praise and thanksgiving to be used, 
either of them after each lesson, but not so 
indifferently but that the former practice of 
exemplary Churches and reason may guide 
us in the choice. For the “Te Deum,” 
“ Benedictus,” “Magnificat,” and “Nunc 
Dimittis,” being the most expressive jubi- 
lations and rejoicings for the redemption 
of the world, may be said more often than 
the rest, especially on Sundays and other 
festivals of of our Lord. — Bishop Sparrow. 

The Benedictus was used exclusively 
after the second lesson in the First Book of 
King Edward VI. 

BENEFICE. In the ecclesias|ical sense 
of the word, means a church endowed with 
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a revenue for the perfdRnance of Divine 
Service, or the revenue itself assigned to 
an ecclesiastical person, by way of stipend 
fdr the service he is to ao that church. 

As to the origin of the word, we find it 
as follows, in Alcefs Ritual: “ This word 
was anciently appropriated to the lands, 
which kings used to bestow on those who 
had fought valiantly in the wars ; and was 
not used in this particular signification, 
but during the time that the Goths and 
Lombards reigned in Italy, under whom 
those fiefs were introduced, which were 
peculiarly termed Benefices, and those who 
enjoyed them, Beneficiarii, or vassals. For 
notwithstanding that the Romans also be- 
stowed lands on their captains and soldiers, 
yet those lands had not the name of Bene- 
fices appropriated to them, but the word 
benefice was a general term, which in- 
cluded all kinds of gifts or grants, accord- 
ing to the ancient signification of the Latin 
word. In imitation of the new sense, in 
which that word w'as taken with regard to 
fiefs, it began to be employed in the 
Church, when the temporalities thereof 
began to be divided, and to be given up 
to particular persons, by taking them out 
of those of the bishops. This the bishops 
themselves first introduced, jiurposely to 
reward merit, and assist such ecclesiastics 
as might be in necessity. However, this 
was soon carried to greater lengths, and at 
last became unlimited, as has since been 
manifest in the clcricate and the monas- 
teries. A benefice therefore is not merely 
a right of receiving jiart of the tempor- 
alities of the Church, for the service a per- 
son does it; a right, which is founded 
upon the gospel, and has alw^ays subsisted 
since the apostolic age ; but it is that of 
enjoying a part of the temporalities of the 
Church, assigned and determined in a 
special form, so as that no other clergy- 
nian can lay any claim or pretension to it. 
~ — And in this age it is not barely the 
right of enjoying part of the temporalities 
of the Church ; but is likewise a fixed and 
ermanent right, in such a manner that it 
^ evolves on another, after the death of the 
incumbent ; which anciently was other- 
wise; for, at the rise of benefices, they 
were indulged to clergymen only for a 
stated time, or for life ; after which tlicy 
reverted to the Church.” 

It i^ not easy to determine when the 
effects of the Church w'cre first divided. 
It is certain that, till the 4th century, all 
the revenues were in the hands of the 
bishops, who distributed them by their 
(Ecommi or stewards ; and they consisted 
chiefly in alms and voluntary contribu- 


tions.^ "When the Church came to have 
inheritances, part of them were assigned 
for the maintenance of the clergy, of which 
we find some footsteps in the 5th and 6th 
centuries ; but the allotment seems not 
to have been a fixed thing, but to have 
been absolutely discretional, till the 12th 
century. 

Benefices are divided by the canonists 
into simjfle and sacerdotal. The first sort 
lays no obligation, but to read prayers, 
sing, &c. Such kind of Beneficiaries are 
canons, chaplains, chantors, &c. The se- 
cond is charged with the cure of souls, 
the guidance and direction of consciences, 
&c. Such are rectories, vicarages, &c. 
The canonists likewise specify three ways 
of vacating a benefice ; viz. de jure, de 
facto, and hy the sentence of a judge, A 
benefice is void de jure, when a person 
is guilty of crimes, for which he is dis- 
qualified by law to hold a benefice ; such 
are heresy, simony, &c. A benefice is 
void both de facto and de jure, by the na- 
tural death, or resignation, of the incum- 
bent Lastly, a benefice is vacated hy 
sentence of the judge, when the incumbent 
is disjiossessed of it by w ay of punishment 
for immorality, or any crime against the 
state. 

The Romanists, again, distinguish bene- 
fices into regular and secular. Regular 
benefices are those held by a religious or 
monk of any order, abbey, priory, or con- 
vent. Secular benefices are those coiffer- 
red on the secular priests ; of which sort 
arc most of their cures. 

The Church distinguishes between dig- 
fiities and henefices. The former title is 
only a])plieablc to bishoprics, deaneries, 
archdeaconries, and prebends: the latter 
comprehends all eeclesiastical preferments 
under those degrees ; as rectories and 
vicarages. It is essential to these latter, 
that they be bestowed freely, reserving no- 
thing to the patron ; that they be given 
as a provision for the clerk, who is only 
an Hsu-fr actuary, and hath no inheritance 
in them ; and that all contracts concern- 
ing them between patron and incumbent 
be, in their own nature, void. 

BEN RFICI ARIES, or BENEFICIATI. 
The inferior, non-capitular members oT 
cathedrals, &c., were so called in many 
Churches abroad; as possessing a bene- 
fice or endowment in the Church. They 
very much corresponded to our minor 
canons and vicars choral, &c. — Jehh, 
BENEFIT OF CLERGY. The privi- 
legium clericale, or, in common speech, the 
benefit of the clergy, had its origin from 
the pious regard paid by Christian princes 
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to the Church of Christ. The exemp- 
tions ivhich they granted to the Chur^ 
were principally of two kinds : 1. Exemp- 
tion of places consecrated to religious 
offices from criminal arrests, which was 
the foundation of sanctuaries. (See Sane- 
imryt Asylum.) 2. Exemptions of the 
persons of the clergy from criminal pro- 
cess before the secular magistrate in a few 
particular cases, which was the true origin 
and meaning of the privileyium clericale. 
Originally the law was held that no man 
should be admitted to the privilege of the 
clergy but such as had the habitwn et ton- 
suram clericalem. But, in process of time, 
a much wider and more comprehensive 
criterion was established, every one that 
could read being accounted a clerk or cle- 
ricus, and allowed the benefit of clerkship, 
whether in holy orders or not. 

BEREANS. An obscure sect of se- 
ceders from the Scottish establishment, 
which originated in the exclusion of one 
Barclay from the parish of Fettercairn, in 
Ivincardineshire, in 1773. Tliey adopted 
the name of Bereans in allusion to the 
text — ** These (the Bereans) were more 
noble than those in Thessalonica, in that 
they received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so.’^ (Acts xvii. 
11.) The Bereans reject all natural re- 
ligion, — they take faith to be a simple 
credence of God’s word, — they consitler 
personal assurance of the essence of faith, 
and unbelief as tlie unpardonable sin. 
They deny any spiritual interpretation to 
the historical books of the Old TeKtamcnt, 
and reckon the Psalms so exclusively typi- 
cal-. QT prophetical of Christ, as to be 
without application to the experience of 
individual Christians. 

BEREFELLAKII. In the collegiate 
church of Beverley the seven inferior 
clergymen, ranking next after the preben- 
daries, were so called. The origin of the 
name is unknown ; though it appears from 
ancient records, that it was a popular and 
vulgar one ; their proper designation being 
Itectores Chori; that is, a sort of minor 
canons. They were also called Persona. 
(See Rector Chori^ and Persona.) — See 
JOugdate's Monastkon^ ed. 1830, vi. 1307. 
—-Jehh. 

BERENGARIANS. A denomination, 
in the eleventh century, which adhered to 
the opinions of Beronger, archdeacon of 
Angers, the learned and able opponent of 
Lahfranc, whose work has been in part 
recovered, and was printed a few years 
ainoe at Berlin. ** It .waa never my asser- 
tion,*' says he, « that the bread and wine 


on the altar are fnly sacramental signs. 
Let no one suppose that 1 affirm that the* 
bread was not oecome the body of Christ 
from being simple bread by consecration 
on the altar. It plainly becomes the body 
of Christ, but not the bread which in its 
matter and essence is corruptible, but in 
as far as it is capable of becoming what it 
was not, it becomes the body of Christ, 
but not according to the manner of the 
production of his very body, for that body, 
once generated on earth so many years 
ago, can never be produced again. The 
bread, howTver, becomes what it never 
was before consecration, and from being 
the common substance of bread, is to us 
the blessed body of Christ.” His fol- 
lowers, however, did not hold to his doc- 
trines, which, in themselves, were a Catho- 
lic protest against Romish errors. — Cave, 
Hist. Literar. Sac. Hildehrand. 

BIBLFi. (Sec Scripture and Canon of 
Scripture.) The name applied by Chris- 
tians by way of eminence to the sacred 
volume, in which are contained the reve- 
lations of God. The names and numbers 
of the canonical books will be found un- 
der the word Scripture. 

The division of the Scriptures into chap- 
ters, as they are at present, took place in 
the middle ages. Some attribute it to Ste- 
phen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, 
m the reigns of John and Henry HI. But 
the real author of this invention was Hugo 
de Sancto Caro, commonly called Hugo 
Cardinalis, from his being the first J)o- 
miiiicaii raised to the degree of card.nal. 
This Hugo flourished about the year 1210. 
He wrote a Comment on the Scriptures, 
and jirojccted the first Concordance, which 
is that of the EalSn Vulgate Bible. As 
the intention of this work was to render 
the finding of any word or passage in the 
Scriptures more easy, it becanm necessary 
to divide the book into sectiori;, and the 
sections into subdivisions. These sections 
arc the chapters into which the Bible has 
been divided since that time. But the 
subdivision of the chapters was not then 
in verses as at present. Hugo subdivided 
them by the letters A, D, C, D, E, P, G, 
which were placed in the margin at an 
equal distance from each other, according 
to the length of the chanters. About the 
ear 1445, Mordecai iNathan, a famous 
ewish Rabbi, improved Hugo's invention, 
and subdivided the chapters into verses, in 
the manner they are at present. 

The first English Bible we read of was 
that tianslated by Wickliff, about the year 
1360. A translation of the New Teste- 
ment by Wicliff was printed by Lewis, 
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about 1731, and the #hole of WicliiBf's 
* translation has latel^r been published at 
Oxford. J. de Trevisa, who died about 
1398, is also said to have translated the 
whole Bible; but whether any copies of 
his translation are remaining, does not ap- 
pear. The first printed Bible in our lan- 
guage was that translated by W. Tindal, 
assisted by Miles Coverdalc, printed abroad 
in 1626; but most of the copies were 
bought up and burnt by Bishop Tunstal 
and Sir Tnomas More. Of this edition but 
two copies are known to exist, one of which 
was discovered by Archdeacon Cotton, in 
St. Paurs Library. It only contained the 
New Testament, and was revised and re- 
published by the same person in 1530. 
The prologues and prefaces added to it 
reflect on the bishops and clergy ; but this 
edition was also suppressed, and the copies 
burnt. In 1532, Tindal and his associates 
flnished the whole Bible, except the Apo- 
crypha, and printed it abroad ; but while 
he was afterwards preparing a second edi- 
tion, he was taken up and burnt for heresy 
in Flanders. On Tindal’s death, his w ork 
was carried on by Coverdale, and John 
Rogers, superintendent of an English 
Church in Germany, and the first martyr 
in the reign of Queen Mary, who trans- 
lated the Apocrypha, and revised Tindal’s 
translation, comparing it with the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and German, and adding 
prefaces and notes from Luther’s Bible. 
The earliest edition was printed in 1535, it 
is supposed at Zurich; though the book 
has no place nor name. He dedicated 
the whole to Heiyy VIIL in 1537, under 
the borrowed name of Thomas Matthews ; 
whence this has been usually called Mat- 
thews* Bible. It is sup{)osed to have been 
printed at Hamburgh, and licence obtained 
for publishing it in England, by the favour 
of Arclibishop Cranmer, and the Bishops 
Latimer ^d Shaxton. The first Bible 
printed by authority in England, and pub- 
licly get up in churches, was this same 
Tindal’s version, revised and compared 
"with • the Hebrew, and in many places 
amended, by Miles Coverdale, afterwards 
bishop of Exeter ; and examined after him 
by Archbishop Cranmer, wdio added a pre- 
face to it ; wdience this was called Cran- 
mer*s, or the great Bible. It was printed 
in 1539 by Grafton and Whitchurch, and 
in 1540 by Whitchurch, (some copies have 
“ Richard Grafton,*’) and published in 1 540 ; 
and, by a royal proclamation, every parish 
was obliged to set one of the copies in 
their church, under the penalty of forty 
shillings a month : yet, two years after, the 
Bopish bishops obtained its suppression by 


the king. It was restored under Edward 
VI., suiipressed again under Queen Mary’s 
reign, and restored again in the first year 
of Queen Elizabeth, and a new edition of 
it given, 1562, printed by Harrison. Some 
English exiles at Geneva, in Queen Mary’s 
reign, viz. Goodman, Gilbic, Sampson, 
Cole, Whittingham, and Knox, made a 
new translation, printed there in 1560, the 
New Testaihent having been printed in 
1557 ; hence called the Geneva Bible, con- 
taining the variations of readings, mar- 
ginal annotations, &c., on account of which 
it was much valued by the Puritan party 
in that and the following reigns. Cover- 
dale has also been supposed to have had 
a part in this version ; but from what is 
known of his movements, it appears im- 
possible that he should have been con- 
cerned in it. Archdeacon Cotton says, 
“The first edition of this version was 
for many years the most popular one in 
England, as its numerous editions may 
testify. After the appearance of King 
James’s translation, the use of it seems to 
have declined ; yet a fondness for its notes 
still lingered; and we have several in- 
stances of their being attached to editions 
of the royal translation, one of which kind 
w^as printed so lately as 1715.” Arch- 
bishop Parker resolved on a new transla- 
tion for the public use of the Church ; and 
engaged the bishops and other learned 
men to take each a snare or portion ; these, 
being afterwards joined together and print- 
ed, with short annotations, in 1668, in 
large folio, by Richard Jugge, made, what 
was afterwards called, the Great English 
Bible, and commonly the Bishops’ Bible. 
In 1569 it was also published in octavo, 
in a small but fine black letter ; and here 
the chapters were divided into verses, but 
without any breaks for them, in which 
the method of the Geneva Bible was fol- 
lowed, which was the first English Bible 
where any distinction of verses was made. 
It was afterw’ards printed in large folio, 
with corrections, and several prolegomena, 
in 1572; this is called MattWw Parker’s 
Bible. The initial letters of each trans- 
lator’s name were put at the end of his 
part ; ex. gr. at the end of the Pentateuohi 
W. E. for William Exon ; that is, William 
[Alley], bishop of Exeter, whose allotment 
ended there ; at the end of Samuel, R. M. 
for Richard Menevensis, or Richard [Da- 
vies], bishop of St. David’s, to whom the 
second allotment fell, and so with the rest. 
The archbishop overlooked, directed, exa- 
mined, and finished the whole. This trans- 
lation was used in the churches for forty 
years, though the Geneva Bible was more 
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read in private houses, being printed above 
twenty times in as many years. King 
James bore to the Geneva version an in- 
veterate hatred, on account of the notes, 
which, at the Hampton Court conference, 
he charged as partial, untrue, seditious, 
&c. The Bishops* Bible, too, had its faults. 
The king frankly owned that he had seen 
no good translation of the Bible in English ; 
but he thought that of Geneva the worst 
of all. After the translation of the Bible 
by the bishops, two other private versions 
had been made of the New Testament; 
the first by Laurence Thompson, from 
Beza’s Latin edition, with the notes of 
Beza, published in 1582, in quarto, and 
afterwards in 1589, varying very little 
from the Geneva Bible ; the second by the 
Romanists at Rheims, in 1584, called the 
Rhemish Bible, or Rhemish translation. 
These translators finding it impossible to 
keep the people from having the Scriptures 
in their vulgar tongue, resolved to give a 
version of their own, as favourable to their 
cause as might be. It was printed on large 
paper, with a fair letter and margin. One 
complaint against it was, its retaining a 
multitude of Hebrew and Greek words 
untranslated, for want, as the editors ex- 
press it, of proper and adequate terms in 
the English to render them by ; as the words 
azymeSf tunike^ holocaust^ prepuce^ pasche, 
&c. : however, many of the copies were 
seized by Queen Elizabeth’s searchers, and 
confiscated ; and Thomas Cartwright was 
solicited by Secretary'Walsingham to re- 
; fute it; but after some progress had been 
made in it. Archbishop Whitgift jirohibitcd 
his proceeding further, judging it improper 
that the doctrine of the Church of England 
should be committed to the defence of a 
Puritan. He appointed Hr. Fulke in his 
place, who refuted the Khemists with great 
spirit and learning. Cartwright’s Refuta- 
tion was also afterwards published in 1618, 
imder Archbishop Abbot. About thirty 
years after their New Testament, the Ro- 
man Catholics published a translation of 
the Old, at Houay, 1609 anft 1610, from 
the Vulgate, with annotations, so that the 
English Roman Catholics have now the 
yhole Bible in their mother t 9 ngue ; though 
it is to be observed, they are mrbidden to 
read it without a licence from their supe- 
riors ^ and it is a curious fact, that there 
is not an edition of the Bible which does 
not lie under the ban of one or of all the 

E , most of them being in the Index 
rgatorius. The last English Bible 
w^s that which proceeded from the Hamp- 
ton Court conference in 1 603 : where, 
many exceptions being made to the B ishops* 


Bible, King Jamft gave order for a new 
one : not, (as the preface expresses it,) for a* 
translation altogether new, nor yet to make 
a good one better, or, of many good ones, 
one best. Fifty-four learned men w’ere 
appointed to this ofiice by the king, as 
appears by his letter to the archbiwiop, 
dated 1604 ; which being three years before 
the translation was entered upon, it is pro- 
bable seven of them were cither dead, or 
had declined the task ; since Fuller’s list 
of the translators makes but forty-seven, 
who, being ranged under six divisions, 
entered on their province in 1607. It was 
published in 1611 in fob by Barker, with a 
dedication to James, and a learned pre- 
face ; and is commonly called King James’s 
Bible. After this, all the other versions 
dropped, and fell into disuse, except the 
Epistles and Gospels in the Common 
Prayer Book, which W’ere still continued 
according to the Bishops’ translation till 
the alteration of the liturgy in 1661, and 
the Psalms and Hymns, which are to this 
day continued as in the old version. Sec 
for a full list of the editions of the English 
Bible, ArchfL CoUon^s List of the Editiom 
of the Entflish Bible^ &c. 

The New Testament was translated in- 
to Irish in the 16th century. Nicholas 
Walsh, chancellor of St. Patrick’s, and 
John Kearney, treasurer of the same 
cathedral, began this work in 1573. In 
1577 Walsh was appointed bishop of Os- 
sory, but still proceeded in his undertak- 
ing, till he was murdered in 1585. Some 
years before this, Nehemiah Donnellau 
(who was archbishop pf Tuam in 1595) 
had joined Walsh and Kearney in their 
undertaking. This translation was com- 
pleted by William O’Donnell, or Daniel, 
successor of Donnellan in the archicpiscopal 
see, and published in 1603. Bishop Bedell 
procured the Old Testament to be trans- 
lated by Mr. King, who being ignorant of 
the original languages, executed it from 
the English version. Bedell revised it, 
comj)aring it with the Hebrew, the LXX., 
and the Italian version of Diodati.* He 
supported Mr. King, during the under- 
taking, with his utmost ability, and, when 
the translation was finished, would have 
printed it at his own house, if he had not 
been prevented by the troubles in Ireland. 
This translation (together with Archbishop 
Daniel’s version of the New Testement) 
was printed in London in 1685, at the ex- 
pense of tlie celebrated Robert Boyle. — 
Kinfs Primer of the Church History of 
Ireland, Horne's Introduction to the Holy 
Scripture^l 

Tne Welsh version (the New Testament 
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only) was published in^he 16th century. 
The act of 6 Eliz. c. 28, directed that the 
Bible and Prayer Book should be trans- 
lated into Welsh; committing the direc- 
tion of this version to the four Welsh 
bishops. The translators were, Thomas 
Huet, precentor of St. David’s, Richard 
Davies, bishop of St. David’s, and William 
Salesbury. It was printed in London in 
1567. The former edition was revised, and 
the Old Testament translated, chiefly by 
William Morgan, bish^ of Llandafl^, after- 
wards of St. Asaph. This was printed in 
1588, and was revised by Richard PaiTy, 
bishop of St. Asanh, and reprinted in 1620 : 
the basis of all subsequent editions. — 
Hornets Jntrod. 

The Manx version of the Bible was be- 
gun by the exertions of Bishop Wilson, by 
whom the Goyicl of St. Matthew only^ 
was printed. His successor, Bishop Ilil- 
derley, had the New Testament completed 
and printed between the years 1756 and 
1760. The Old Testament was completed 
two days before his death in 1 772. — llonie's 
lutrod, Sutler's Life of BUhop Hihlerley. 

By the 80th canon, “a Bible of the 
largest volume” is one of those things 
wluch the churchwardens are bound to 
provide for every parish church. 

BIDDING PRAYER. The formulary 
which the Church of England, in the 55th 
of the canons of 1603, directs to be used 
before all sermons, lectures, and homilies, 
is called the Bidding Prayer, because in it 
the preacher is directed to bid or exhort 
the people to pray for certain speciiicd 
objects. The custom of bidding prayers 
is very ancient, as may be seen in St. 
Chrysostom’s and other liturgies, where the 
biddings occur frequently, and are called 
Allocutions. 

The 65th canon of the Convocation of 
1603, is as follows; “Before all sermons, 
lectures, and homilies, the preachers and 
ministers shall move the people to join 
with them in prayer, in this form ^ or to this 
effecty as briefly as conveniently they may : 

* Ye fihall pray for Crrist’s Holy Catholic 
CTiufcli, that IS, for the whole congregation 
of Christian people dispersed throughout 
the whole world, and especially for the 
Churches of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. And herein I require you most 
especially to pray for the King’s most ex- 
cftllent Mwesty, our sovereign Lord James, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, and supreme 
governor in these his realms, and all other 
bis dominions and countries, over all per- 
sons, in all causes, as well ecclesiastical 
as temporal. Ye shall also pray for our 


gracious Queen Anne, the noble Prince 
Henry, and the rest of the king and queen’s 
royal issue. Ye shall also pray for the 
ministers of God’s holy w'ord and sacra- 
ments, as well archbishops and bishops, 
as other pastors and curates. Ye shall 
also pray for the king’s most honourable 
council, and for all the nobility and magis- 
trates of this realm, that all and every of 
these in their several callings may serve 
truly and faithfully, to the glory of God, 
and the edifying and well-governing of His 
people, remembering the account that they 
must make. Also ye shall pray for the 
whole commons of this realm, that they 
may live in the true faith and fear of GOD, 
in humble obedience to the king, and 
brotherly charity one to another. Finally, 
let us praise God for all those which are 
departed out of this life in the faith of 
CiimsT, and pray unto God that we may 
have grace to direct our lives after their 
good example, that, this life ended, we may 
be made i)artakers with them of the glori- 
ous resurrection in the life everlasting,’ al- 
ways concluding with the liORu’s Prayer.” 

The special pleading of some Presby- 
terians and their advocates, renders it 
necessary to observe, that the Church of 
Scotland alluded to, is not the present 
Pre’sbyterian establishment. 

The assertion made by the adversaries 
of the Church of England is this, that the 
55th canon bids us pray for the Church of 
Scotland, and must have recognised “ that 
Church under a Presbyterian form as it 
now is, because none other, at that time,;.; 
existed.” 

Now we may commence our observa- 
tions by remarking upon the extreme im- 
probability of the alleged fact, that those 
who passed the 55th canon should contem- 
plate in the Bidding Prayer, the Presby- 
terian community of Scotland, and regard 
it as a sister to the Churches of England 
and Ireland. 

The leading members of the Convocation 
were, Andi’owes, Overall, and King, emi- 
nent men, aiid of most decided views on 
Church government. Can the student of 
ecclesiastical history refrain from smiling 
when he is tqld that a Convocation of tl^ 
English clergy, beaded by these divines, 
who had already given a character to the 
age in which they lived, intended to^, place 
the “Holy Kirk,” as the Presbyterians 
styled their denomination, on ihe liame 
footing as the Churches of England and 
Ireland ? 

The president of the Convocation yras 
Bancroft. Dr. Sumner hac taught us now 
immense are the powers which the presi- 
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dent of a Convocation possesses, and how 
unscrupulously those powers can be used 
to silence the Convocation, if it be suspect- 
ed that the majority of the members aiffer 
in opinion from the president. Bishop 
Bancroft was certainly not more likely to 
be tolerant of opposition than our present 
primate, and what Bancroft’s opinion of 
Presbyterianism was, is stated in a sermon 
which he published. Of “the Holy Kirk,” 
as the Presbyterians called themselves, 
Bancroft said that “they perverted the 
meaning of the Scriptures for the mainten- 
ance of false doctrine, heresy, and schism,” 
and he likens that “ Holy Kirk ” to 
“ the devil’s chapel in the church-yard in 
which Christ hath erected his Church.” 
We consider Bancroft’s language as un- 
^ justifiably violent ; but such being his lan- 
^ j;nage, it is monstrous to suppose that he 
intended to place that Kirk, in his esti- 
mation so unholy, on the same footing as 
the Churches of England and Ireland, or 
that he would not have discontinued the 
Convocation, if he had suspected that it 
would recognise that Kirk as a sister 
Church. 

The king who gave his consent to the 
canons, and who, in giving his consent, 
acted, not as a sovereign in these days, on 
the advice of his ministers, but on his own 
authority, was James I. And King James’s 
opinion on Presbyterianism was sufficient- 
ly decided, and by this time well known : 

“That bishops ought to be in the Church, 
I have ever maintained as an apostolic 
institution, and so the ordinance of God ; 
^contrary to the Puritans, and likewise to 
Bellarmine, who denies that bishops have 
their jurisdiction immediately from God. 
(But it is no wonder he takes the Puritans’ 
side, since Jesuits are nothing but Puritan- 
papiats.) And as I ever maintained the 
stete of bishops and the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy for order’ sake, so was I ever an 
enemy to the confused anarchy or parity 
of the Puritans, as well appeareth m my 
Basiltcon Boron, Heaven is governed by 
order, and all the good angels there ; nay, 
hell itself could not subsist without some 
order; and the very devils are divided 
into legions, and have their chieftains: 
how can any society then upon earth exist 
without order and degrees K And there- 
fore I cannot, enough wonder with what 
brazen face this Answerer could say, that I 
was a Puritan in Scotland and an enemg to 
Protestants : I that was persecuted by Pu- 
ritans there, not from m\ birth only, but 
ever since four months before my birth ? 
I that, in the year of God 1584, erected 
bishops, and depressed all their popular 


parity, I then being not eighteen years of^ 
age P 1 that in my said booK to mv son do 
speak ten times more bitterly of them nqr 
of the Papists; having in niniy secgpd 
edition thereof affixed a long apologetic 
preface, only in odium Puritanorumf I 
that, for the space of six years before my 
coming into England, laboured nothing so 
much as to depress their parity and re- 
erect bishops again? Nay, if the daily 
commentaries of my life and actions in 
Scotland were wTitten, (as Julius Cspsar’s 
were,) there would scarcely a month pass 
in all my life, since my entering into the 
13th year of my age, wherein some acci- 
dent or other would not convince the car- 
dinal of a lie in this point. And surely I 
give a fair commendation to the Puritans 
in that place of my book, where I affirm 
that T have found greater honesty with the 
Highland and Border thieves than with 
that sort of people .” — Prenionifum to the 
Apology for the Oath of Allegiance ^ p. 44. 

Now is it credible that a monarch, de- 
spotic in his disposition, and peculiarly 
despotic in what related to the Cnurch ; in 
an age when the supremacy was asserted 
and exercised with as much of inconsiderate 
tyranny as the most determined liberal of 
the present age could wish or recommend, 
— is it credible that a despotic sovereign, 
holding these opinions, would give his 
sanction to a canon which w ould raise the 
system he dreaded and abhorred to a parity 
with the Church of England and Ireland P 

Certainly the advocates of Presbyteri- 
anism must be prepared to believe things 
very incredible to men oC reasoning minds, 
if they can believe this to be probable. 

But if wc refer to history, what we fmd 
to be thus improbable, is proved to be im- 
possible. “ 1 ne Church, under a Presby- 
terian form, as it now is,” did not at that 
time exist as a recognised body, or an 
establishment. We will refer f(^^ proof, in 
the first place, to the Compendiu m of the 
Laws of Scotland, published by authority, 
where we read that “ From the time that 
the Assembly of Perth was held, (1597,) the 
Presbyterian Constitution of the Church, 
as established in 1592, and the legitimate 
authority of its General Assemblies and 
other judicatories, may be regarded us sub- 
verted by the interferences of King James 
the Sixth, On the 19th December, 1597, 
soon after the Assemblies of PertSh and 
Dundee, he brought his projects under the 
consideration of parliament; when an^ct 
wasjpassed ordaining that such pastors and 
minl&fers as his Majesty should at any 
tim^^ase to invest with the office, place, 
and dignity of bishop, abbot, br other pre- 
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late, should,’ In all tinS^ hereafter, hate 
vote in parliament, in the same way as 
any prelate was accustomed to have j de- 
claring that |^ ^ishoprics presently vacant, 
or which mi^M afterwards become vacant, 
should be giyen by his Majesty to actual 
preachers and ministers, nenceforward, 
therefore, and indeed from the Assembly 
at Perth, (1597,) the Church of Scotland 
must be regarded as Episcopalian ; ”-~-in 
principle, vfQ may add, though not fully 
deyc\o]>ed.^ Compendium of the Latvs of 
the Church of Scotland^ part ii. p. 36. 

In the year 1600, “the Presbyterian 
form of government was, after eight years 
of intolerable agitation, abolished by the 
king, with the full consent of an over- 
whdming majority of the ministers and 
the applause of the people, whose opinions 
seem to have been changed by experience 
of its tyranny.” — Stephens's History of the 
Church of Scotland^ vol. i. p. 4 17. 

The Scottish parliament had also passed 
an act, in 1597, “That such pastors and 
ministers as his Majesty should promote 
to the place, dignity, and title of a bishop, 
or other prelate, at any time, should have 
a voice in parliament, as freely as any ec- 
clesiastical prelate had in times past.” In 
the year 1600, the king informed the As- 
sembly, that “ there was a necessity of re- 
storing the ancient government of the 
Church;” and, consequently, under the 
sanction of parliament, “persons were 
nominated to the bishoprics that were 
void,” before the end of the year. — Skin- 
ner's Church History ^ vol. ii. pp. 234 — 236. 

And so we find that what, reasoning a 
nriorif we should consider so improb^le 
as to be almost incredible, was in point of 
fact impossible, “ The Church of Scotland 
under a Presbyterian form, as it now is,” 
could not be intended by the canon, for 
such a Church did not exist as a recognised 
^body in the state. On the contrary, as 
early as 1598, an act of the Scottish par- 
liament had secured to the bishops and 
other ecclesiastical prelates to be appointed 
by the king their seats in parliament. And 
before the year 1600, bishops were nomin- 
ated to the sees of Aberdeen, Argyle, Dun- 
keld, Brechin, and Dunblane. David 
Lindsay and George Gladstone were in 
that year designated to the sees of Ross 
and Caithness. 

But it is said, these were not persons 
whom \oe regard as bishops; they were 
not consecrated, they were only titular 
bishops. Every child who has looked into 
ecclesiastical history knows , this. But 
what do the advocates of Presbytcrigpisin 
take by the fhet ? The fact is this," Pit»- 


bj^erianism was legally abolished : Epis- 
copacy was legally established : the bishops 
werip nominated ; but tne bishops designate 
were not yet consecrated. Can it be 
doubted to what the canon referred ? It 
is absolutely certain that it could not refer 
to Presbyterianism ; to what, then, did it 
refer ? Ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland 
were in a transitional state. It was known 
that the king intended to introduce the 
substance of Episcopacy as well as the 
form. His principles were known. His 
power undoubted. The act of parliament 
enabled him to designate bishops. He 
had designated them ; but he himself said, 

“ I cannot make you bishops,” that was to 
be done by consecration. The Church of 
Scotland was in the very act of being 
formed and organized. The Convocation, 
acting prospectively, spoke of it as it was 
about to be, and as it soon after became. 
The bishops designate were consecrated in 
1610. 

But we must not stop here. So far 
from true is it, that “ the Church of Scot- 
land under a Presbyterian form, as it now 
is,” was the Church contempla^d by the 
55th canon, that by other canons passed 
in this very Convocation of 1603, the 
Presbyterians were actually excommuni- 
cated. 

The Presbyterians had anathematized 
the Church of England. We have only 
to refer to the “Book of the universal 
Kirk,” to see that at the fourth session of 
the General Assemblie, held at Dundee, 
in 1580, the following was enacted i “ For- 
asraeickle as the office of a bischop, as it 
is now usit, and commonly taken within 
this realme, hes no sure warrand, auctoritie, 
nor good ground out of the Book and 
Scriptures of God, but is brocht in by the 
folie and corruptions of [men's] invention, 
to the great overthrow' of the Kirk of God ; 
the haill assembly of the Kirk, in ane 
voice, after liberty given to all men to 
reason in the matter, none opposing them- 
selves in defending the said pretendit 
office, finds and declares the samein pre- 
tendit office, useit and termeit, as above 
said, unlawiiill in the selfe, as have had 
neither foundation ground, nor warrant ^ 
within the Word of God.”~Pt. ii. 453. 

This was subsequently ratified in the 
second session of the General Assembly, 
holden at Edinburgh, in 1592. Again, 
in the Conference connected with the 
General Assembly, holden at Montrose, 
in 1600, it was maintained by the Kirk, 
that “The Anglican Episcopal dignities, 
offices, places, titles, and all Ecclesiastical 
Prelacies, are flat repugnant to the Word of 
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God:*' and that ‘‘a-Jljaorruptions of thegjj|i 
bishopricks are damned and rejected.” 

So snake the sedP which the advoo^es 
of Presoyterianism maintain that we plrice 
in our Bidding Prayer caf the same footing 
as the Churches of England and Ireland. 
How the members of this “ Holy Kirk ” 
spoke of the Prayer Book, we Icam from 
the president of the Convocation himself. 
Their language was, “ That it (the Prayer 
Book) is mil of corruption, confusion, and 
rofanation j that it contains at least Jive 
undred errors; that the orders therein 
described are carnal^ dung^ drosa^ 

bustji and anti-Christian. They say we 
eat not the Lord’s supper, but play a page- 
ant of our own, to make the poor silly 
souls believe they have an English Mass ; 
and so put no difference betwixt truth and 
falsehood, betwixt Christ and anti-Christ,* 
betwixt God and the devil ! ” — See Ban- 
croft's SermoHy p. 284. 

Such were the feelings and principles 
and charity and forbearance of the Pres- 
T^erians of that age ; and how docs the 
diurch of England deal with such per- 
sons ? Let the Church of England speak 
for herselAhrough the canons of IGOli : — 

Canon 4. Whosoever shall affirm. 
That the form of God’s worship in the 
Church of England, established by law, 
and contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of Sacraments, 
is a corrupt, superstitious, or unlawful 
worship of God, or containeth anything in 
it that is repugnant to the Scrfptures ; let 
^ him be excommunicated ipso factoj and 
not restored, but by the bishop of ^he 
place, or archbishop, after his repentance, 
and public revocation of such his wicked 
errors.” 

Canon 6. “Whosoever shall hereafter 
affirm, That the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England by la^ established 
are wicked, anti-Christian, or superstitious, 
or such as, being commanded by lawful 
authority, men, who are zealously and 
godly affected, may not with any good 
conscience approve them, use them, or, as 
occasion requireth, subscribe unto them; 
let him be excommunicated ipso facto, and 
^not restored until he repent, ani publicly 
revoke such his wicked errors.” 

Canon 7. “ Whosoever shall hereafter 
affirm, That the government of the Church 
of England, under his Majesty, by arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and 
the rest that bear office in the same, is 
anti-Christian, or repugiMt b the word of 
God; let him be excommunicated ipso 
facto, ^ and sciiontinue until he repent, and 
publicly revoke such his wicked errors.” 


C^n 8. “Wiosbever shall: hereafl^ 
afii^ or teaph|.Tfiat th6 form and man-* 
nef bt making Jlnd consecrating bishops, 
prief|^i»» or deabons, cont^nolb anything 
that is repu^ant to the wdftf bjf God ; or 
that Iffiey wpo are made bisfiaps, priests, 
or deacorus in that form, are not lawfully 
made, nof ought to be accounted, either 
by themselves or by others, to be truly 
either bishops, priests, or deacons, until 
they have some other calling to those di- 
vine offices ; let him be excommunicated 
ipso facto, not to be restored until he pub- 
licly revoke such his wicked errors.” 

Canon 9. “ Whosoever shall hereafter 
separate themselves from the communion 
of saints, jis it is approved by the apostles* 
rules in the Church of England, and com- 
bine themselves together in a new brother- 
hood, accounting the Christians who are 
conformable to the doctrine, government, 
rites, and ceremonies of the Church cf 
England, to be jwofane, and unmeet for 
them to join with in Christian profession ; 
let them be excommunicated ipso facto, 
and not restored, but by the archbishop, 
after their repentance, and jiublic revoca- 
tion of such their wicked errors.” 

W e can conceive nothing in the records 
of absurdity, more absurd than the idea 
that the very parties by whom Presbyte- 
rians were excommunicated, should be the 
parties to speak of their denomination as 
a sister Church. 'At the time when the 
55th canon w^as qnacted, the two king- 
doms had been united, and the king of 
the two kingdoms had expressed his de- 
termination to unite the two Churches; 
he had already taken measures to effect 
his purpose, and in » few years he suc- 
ceeded in his object. The Convocadon, 
acting under his commands, excommuni- 
cated the Presbyterians, whom he hated, 
and held out the hand of fellowship to the 
Church, which he was rearing>«amidst the 
ecclesiastical anarchy of Scotland . “ True,” 
says a learned writer ; “ the bisnops were 
not consecrated till a few years later, but 
when the law of the land had recognised 
their estate, and the men were known and 
appointed, it appears to me a verbal shuffie, 
and something more, (unintentional, of 
course,) to say, ‘ the Church of Scotland 
was then, as now, Presbyterian.’” 

The reader who desires to see the sub- 
ject more fully treated, is referred to Chan- 
cellor Harington’s most able Lettef on the 
55th Canon. To Chancellor Harington 
the writer of this article is indebted for 
j,the extract from the Premonition. It is 

S >ted, but imperfectly, in Macric’s Life of 
drew Melville. 



BIMA. 

BIEE. A carriage which the dead 
are carried to the grave. It is to be pro- 
vided 1^ the parish. 

SIRTH-DAYS. In the ancient Church, 
this term, ih its application to martyrs, 
and the festfvals in honour of them, ex- 
ressed the day on which they suffered 
eath, or were born into the glory and 
happiness of the kingdom above. In this 
sense it. stood distinct from the time of 
their natural birth into the world, which 
was considered as an event so inferior, 
that its ordinary designation was merged 
in that of a translation to the joys of a 
better world. ** When ye hear of a birth- 
day of saints, brethren,” says Peter' Chry- 
sologus, bishop of Ravenna in the 5th. 
century, “ do not think that that is spoken 
of in which they are bom on earth, of the 
flesh, but that in which they are bom from 
earth into heaven, from labour to rest, 
from temptations to repose, from torments 
to delights, not fluctuating, but strong, 
and stable, and eternal : from the derision 
of the world to a crown Cipd glory. Such 
are the birth-days of the martyrs that we 
celebrate.” 

BISHOP. (See Orders, Apostolical 
Succession, Succession, Archbishop,) This 
is the title now given to those who are of 
the highest order in the Cliristian minis- 
try. The English word comes from the 
Saxon bischop, which is a derivative from 
the Greek 'EfftcncoTroy, an overseer or in- 
spector. 

The doctrine of Scripture, as it relates 
to the office of bishop, may be briefly stated 
thus As the Lord Jbsus Christ was sent 
by the Father, so were the apostles sent by 
him. “ As my Father hath sent me,” ho 
says soon after his resurrection, “ even so 
send I you.” Now, how had the Father 
sent himP He had sent him to act as his 
supreme minister on earth ; as such to ap- 
point under h!m subordinate ministers, and, 
to do what he then did when his work on 
earth was done, to hand on his commission 
to others. The apostles, in like manner, 
were sent by Christ to act as his chief 
ministers in the Church, to appoint subor- 
dinate ministers under them, and then, as 
he had done, to hand on their commission 
to others. And on this commission, after our 
Lord had ascended up on high, the apos- 
tles proceeded to act. They formed tneir 
converts «into Churches: these Churches 
consisted of baptized believers, to officiate 
among whom suoordinate ministers, priests, 
and deacons were ordained; whue the 
apostle who formed any particular Church 
exercised over it episcopal superintendence, 
either holding an occasional visitation, by 
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seizing for the clergy .td meet him, (as St. 
Pam summoned to Miletus the clergy of 
Ephesus,) or else transmitting to them those 
pastoral addresses, which, under the name 
of Epistles, form so important a portion of 
Holy Scripture. At length, however, it 
became necessary for the apostles to pro- 
ceed yet further, and to do as their Lord 
had empowered them to do, to hand on 
their commission to others, that at their 
o'wn death the governors of the Church 
might not bo extinct Of this we have an 
instance in Titus, who was placed in Crete 
by St. Paul, to act as chief pastor or bishop ; 
and another in Timothy, who was in like 
manner set over the Church of Ephesus. 
And when Timothy was thus appointed to 
the office of chief pastor, he was associated 
With St. Paul, who, in writing to the Phi- 
lippians, commences his salutation thus : 

“ Paul and Timotheus to the servants of 
Jesus Christ who are at Philippi, with 
the bishops and deacons.” Now we have 
here the three orders of the ministry clearly 
alluded to. The title of bishop is, doubt- 
less, given to the second order ; but it is 
not for words, but for things, that we are to 
contend. Titles may be changed, while 
offices remain ; so senators exist, though 
they are not now of necessity old men ; 
and most absurd would it be to contend 
that, when we speak of the emperor Con- 
stantine, w'e can mean that Constantino 
held no other office than that held under 
the Homan republic, because w e find Cicero 
also saluted as emperor. So stood the 
matter in the first age of the gospel, when 
the chief pastors of the Church were gener- 
ally designated apostles or angels, i. e. 
messengers sent by God himself. In the 
next century, the office remaining, the 
designation of those who held it was 
changed, the' title of Apostle was confined 
to the Tw'elve,' including St. Paul ; and the 
chief pastors who succeeded them were 
thenceforth called bishops, the subordinate 
ministers being styled priests and deacons. 
For when the name of bishop was given to 
those who had that oversight of presby- 
ters, which presbyters had or their flocks, it 
would have been manifestly inconvenient, 
and calculated to engender confusion, to ^ 
continue fhe episcopal name to the second 
order. And tnus we sec, as Christ was 
sent by the Father, so he sent the apos- 
tles ; as the apostles were sent by Christ, 
so did they send the first race of bishops; 
as the first race of bishops was sent by the 
apostles, so they sent the second race of 
♦bishops, the second the third, and so down 
to pur present bishops, w^ho thus trace their 
spiritual descent from St. Peter and St. 
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Paul, and prove their Divine authority to 
govern the Churches over which they are 
canonically appointed to preside. 

The three orders of the ministry in the 
New Testament stand thus : , 1st order, 
Apostle. 2nd order, Bishop, Presbyter, or 
Elder. 3rd order. Deacon. Afterwards, 
the office remaining the same, there was a 
change in the title, and the ministers of 
Christ were designated thus : 1st order, 
Bishop, formerly Apostle. 2nd order. Pres- 
byter or Elder. 3rd order, Deacon. 

The offices of an apostle and a bishop 
are thus distinguished by the learned Bar- 
row : “ The apostleship is an extraordinary 
office, charged with instruction and go- 
vernment of the whole world j but epis- 
copacy is an ordinary standing charge 
affixed to one place, and requiring a spe- 
cial attendance there.” — See Consecration 
of Bishops, 

The judgment of the Church of England 
with respect to the primitive existence of 
the episcopal order is this : It is evident 
unto all men diligently reading Holy Scrip- 
ture and ancient authors, that from the 
apostles* time there have been these orders 
of ministers in Christ’s Church, — Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” — Preface to the 
Ordination Service, 

BISHOPS’ BIBLE. (See Bible.) 

BISHOPS, ELECTION OF. When 
cities were at first converted to Christi- 
anity, the bishops were elected by the 
clergy and people : for it was then thought 
convenient that the laity, as well as the 
clergy, should concur in the election, that 
he who was to have the inspection of them 
all might come in by general consent. 

But as the number of Christians in- 
creased, this was found to be inconvenient ; 
for tumults were raised, and sometimes 
murders committed, at such popular elec- 
tions. To prevent such disorders, the 
emperors, being then Christians, reserved 
the election of bishops to themselves; but 
the bishop of Rome, when he had obtained 
supremacy in the Western Church, was 
unwilling that the bishops should have any 
dependence upon princes; and therefore 
brought it about that the canons in cathe- 
dral churches should have the election of 
their bishops, which elections were usually 
confirmed at Rome. 

But princes had still some power in 
those elections; and in England we read, 
that, in the Saxon times, all ecclesiastical 
dignities were conferred by the king in 
parliament. 

From These circumsbinces arose the long 
controversy about the right of investiture, 
a point conceded, so far as our Church is 
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concerned, by Henry L, who oxdy reserved 
the ceremony of homage to himself from 
the bishops in respect of temporalities. 
King John afterwards grante<l^» charter, 
by common consent of the barons, that the 
bishops should be eligible by the chapter, 
thou^ the right of the Crown in former 
times was acknowledged. This was after- 
wards confirmed by several acts of parlia- 
ment. This election by the chapter was to 
be a free election, but founded upon the 
king’s conge tf Hire : it w^as afterwards to 
have the royal assent ; and the newly-elect- 
ed bishop was not to have his temporalities 
assigned until he had sworn allegiance to 
the king; but it was agreed, that confirm- 
ation and consecration should be in the 
power of the p<me, so that foreign poten- 
tate gained in effect the disposal of all the 
bishoprics in England. 

But the pope was not content with this 
ower of confirmation and consecration; 
e would oftentimes collate to the bishop- 
rics himself : hence, by the statute of the 
26 Edward III. sec. 6, it was enacted as 
follows, viz. The free elections fif arch- 
bishops, bishops, and all other dignities 
and benefices elective in England, shall 
hold from henceforth in the manner as 
they were granted by the king’s progeni- 
tors, and the ancestors of other lords, 
founders of the said dignities and other 
benefices. And in case that reservation, 
collation, or provision be made by the 
court of Rome, of any archbishopric, bi- 
shopric, dignity, or other benefice, in dis- 
turbance of the free elections aforesaid, 
the king shall have fbr that time the col- 
lations to the archbi8hoj)rics and other 
dignities elective which be of his advowry, 
such as his progenitors had before that 
free election was granted; since that the 
election was first granted by the king’s 
progenitors upon a certain fijrai and con- 
mtion, as to demand licence or the king to 
choose, and after the election to have his 
royal assent, and not in other manner ; 
which conditions not kept, the thing ought 
by reason to resort to its first nature. 

Afterwards, by the 26 Henry VIII. c. 
20, all Papal jurisdiction whatsoever in 
this matter was entirely taken away : bv 
which it is enacted — That no person shall 
be presented and nominated to the bishop 
of Rome, otherwise called the pope, or to 
the see of Rome, for the office of«an arch- 
bishop or bishop ; but the same shall ut- 
terly cease, and be no longer used within 
this realm. 

And the manner and order as well of 
the election of archbishops and bishops, as 
of the confirmation of the election and 
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consecration, is clearly enacted and ex- 
pressed by that statute. By the statute 
gf the 1 Edward VI. c. 2, all bishoprics 
were mltde donative, and it has been sup- 
posed by some, that the principal intent of 
this act was to make deans and chapters 
less necessary, and thereby to prepare the 
way for a dissolution of them. 

But this statute was afterwards repealed, 
and the matter was brought back again, 
and still rests upon the statute of the 25th 
Henry VIII. c. 20. 

When a bishop dies, or is translated, the 
dean and chapter certify the queen thereof 
in Chancery, and pr^ leave of the queen 
to make election. Thereupon the sove- 
reign grants a licence to them under the 
reat seal, to elect the person, whom by 
er letters missive she has appointed ; and 
they are to choose no other. Within 
twenty-six days after the receipt of this 
licence they are to proceed to election, 
which is done after this manner : the dean 
and chapter having made their election, 
must certify it under their common seal to 
the queen, and to the archbishop of the 
province, and to the bishop elected ; then 
the queen gives her royal assent under the 
great seal, directed to the archbishop, 
commanding him to confirm and conse- 
crate the bishop thus elected. The arch- 
bishop subscribes it thus, viz. Fiat con- 
JirmatiOi and grants a commission to his 
vicar-general to perform all acts requisite 
to that purpose. Upon this the vicar- 
general issues a citation to summon all 
persons who oppose this election, to ap- 
pear, &c., which citation (in the province 
of Canterbury) is affixed by an officer of 
the Arches, on the door or Bow church, 
and he makes three proclamations there 
for the opposers, &c. to appear. After 
this, the same officer certifies what he has 
done to the vicar-general ; and no person 
appearing, S:c., at the time and place ap- 
pointed, &c., the proctor for the dean and 
chapter exhibits tne royal assent, and the i 
commission of the archbishop directed to 
his vicAr-general, which are both read, and 
then accepted by him. Afterwards the 
proctor exhibits his proxy from the dean 
and chapter, and presents the newly-electcd 
bishop to the vicar-general, returns the 
citation, and desires that three proclama- 
tions may be made for tiie opposers to 
appear > which being done, and none ap- 
pearing, he desires that they may proceed 
to confirmation, in pcenam conturnacm; 
jmd this is subscribed by the vicar-general 
in a schedule, and decreed by him accord- 
ingly. Then the proctor exhibits a sum- 
niary petition, setting forth the whole 


process of election; in which it is desired 
that a certain time may be assigned to him 
to prove it, and this is likewise desired by 
the vicar-general. Then he exhibits the 
assent of the queen and archbishop once 
more, and that certificate which he re- 
turned to the vicar-general, and of the 
affixing the citation on the door of Bow 
ch^ch, and desires a time may be ap- 
ointed for the final sentence, which is also 
ecreed. Then three proclamations are 
again made for the opposers to appear, 
but none coming they are pronounced 
contumaces : and it is then decreed to pro- 
ceed to sentence, and this is in another 
schedule read and subscribed by the vicar- 
general. On one memorable occasion, see 
Keg. V. Abp. of Canterbury, Q. B., Jan. 
25, 1848, the court of Q. B. pronounced 
this to be a mere useless form and cere- 
mony. It was a time when political and 
party feeling ran higher, perhaps, than at 
any time since the reign of James 11., 
and it is hoped that, should a similar 
case occur, justice would be done to the 
Church. Then the bishop elect takes the 
oath of supremacy, canonical obedience, 
and that against simony, and then the 
dean of the Arches reads and subscribes 
the sentence. The dean and chapter are 
to certify this election in twenty days after 
the delivery of the letters missive, or they 
incur a premunire. And if they refuse to 
elect, then the queen may nominate a per- 
son by her letters patent. So that, to the 
making a bishop, these things are requisite, 
viz. election, confirmation, consecration, 
and investiture. Upon election, the per- 
son is only a bishop Nomine^ and not In 
re, for he has no power of jurisdiction 
before consecration. 

In the time of the Saxons, as indeed 
was generally the case throughout Europe, 
all bishops and abbots sat in state councils, 
by reason of their office, as they were 
spiritual persons, and not upon account of 
any tenures; but after the Conquest the 
abbots sat there by virtue of their tenures, 
and the bishops in a double capacity, as 
bishops and likewise as barons by tenure. 
When, in the 11th year of Henry II., 
Archbishop Becket was condemned in 
parliament, there was a dispute who should 
pronounce the sentence, whether a bishop, 
or a temporal lord : those who desired that 
a bishop should do it, alleged that they 
were ecclesiastical persons, and that it was 
one of their own order who was condemned ; 
but the bishops replied, that this was not 
a spiritual but a secular judgment ; and 
lhat they did not sit there merely as 
bishops, but as barons j and told the House 
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of Peers, Nob harones, vos barones^. pares hie 
wtnus. In the very year before, in the 
tenth of Henry II., it was declared by the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, that bishops, 
and all other persons who hold of the king 
in capitef have their possessions of him 
sicut haroniam^ et sicut cceteri baroneSt 
debent interesse judiciis curice regist : 
and that they ought to sit there likewise 
as bishops ; that is, not as mere spiritual 
ersons, vested with a power only to or- 
ain and confirm, &c., but as they arc the 
governors of the Church. It is for this 
reason that, on the vacancy of a bishop- 
ric, the guardian of the spiritualities is 
summoned to the parliament in the room 
of the bishop; and the new bishops of 
Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, and 
Peterborough, which were made by Henry 
VIII., and 3ie bishops of Ripon and Man- 
chester, have no baronies, and yet they sit 
in parliament as bishops of those sees by 
the king’s writ. This view of the case is 
confirmed by the analogy of Scotland, 
where the bishops sat in parliament as re- 
presenting the spirituality, one of the 
estates of the realm. The bishops of 
Ireland were, from the time of the submis- 
sion of that country to Henry II., elected 
exactly as in England, under the king’s 
licence, and by virtue of a conge d’ elire 
directed to the chapters. The statute of 
provisors w’as in force in Ireland as well 
as England ; and although, from the un- 
settled state of the country, irregular elec- 
tions occasionally took place in distant pro- 
vinces, it can be clearly shown that this 
was in consequence of the weakness of the 
Crown, and in contradiction to the law. 
(See Ware*8 Iri^h Bishops^ passinif and 
Cotton's Facti Ecclesice Hihern,) The right 
of election was taken away from the chap- 
ters, as in England, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and never restored. The Irish 
bishops are, in consequence, still nomi- 
nated, as their English brethren were till 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, by letters patent. 

BLASPHEMY. (!l^om the Greek word, 
gnasi pkairTU) ri^v An 

injury to the reputation of any, but now 
used almost exclusively to designate that 
which derogates from the honour of God, 
whether by detracting from his person or 
attributes, or by attributing to the crea- 
ture what is due to God alone. 

Blasphemy is a crime both in the civil 
and canon law, and is punishable both by 
the statute and common law of England. 

^ The sin of blasphemy iiicurred the pub- 
lic censure of the primitive Christian 
Church. They distinguished blasphemy 
into three sorts. 1. The blasphemy of 


apostates, whom the heathen persecutors 
obliged, not only to deny, but to curse 
Christ. 2. The blasphemy of heretics, 
and other profane Christians. 3. The 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. The 
first sort we find mentioned in Pliny, who, 
giving Trajan an account of some Chris- 
tians, whom the persecutions of his times 
had made to apostatize, tells him, they all 
w orshipped his images, and the images of 
the gods, and cursed Jesus Christ. And 
that this was the common way of re- 
nouncing their religion, appears from the 
demand of the proconsul to Polycarp, and 
Polycarp’s answ’er. He bid nim revile 
Christ : to which Poly carp replied ; “These 
eighty-six years I have served him, and he 
never did me any harm ; how then can I 
blaspheme my King and my Saviour ? ” — 
These blasphemers, as having added blas- 
phemy to apostasy, were reckoned among 
the apostates, and punished as such, to the 
highest degree of ecclesiastical censure. — 
Binghayn^ Origin, Fccles. b. xvi. ch. 7, § 1. 
Blin. Ep. 97, lib. x. Fuseb, Hist Eccles, 
lib. iv. cap. 15. 

The second sort of blasphemers were 
such as made profession of the Christian 
religion, but yet, either by impious doc- 
trines or profane discourses, derogated 
from the majesty and honour of God and 
his holy religion. This sense of blasphemy 
included every kind of heresy j whence the 
same punishment the Churen had appoint- 
ed for heretics, was the lot of this kind of 
blasphemers. And that in this notion of 
blasphemy they included all impious and 
profane language, appears from Synesius’s 
treatment of Andronicus, governor of Pto- 
lemais. He was contented to admonish 
him for his other crimes; but, when he 
added blasphemy to them, saying, no one 
should escape his hands, though he laid 
hold of the very foot of Chris j, Synesius 
thought it high time to proceed to ana- 
themas and excommunication 
ibid. § 2. 

The third sort of blasphemy was that 
against the Holy Ghost : concerning 
which the opinions of the ancients varied. 
Some applied it to the sin of lapsing into 
idolatry and apostasy, and denying Christ 
in time of persecution. Others made it to 
consist in denying Christ to be God ; in 
which sense Hilary charges the Arians 
with sinning against the Holy Chost. 
Origen thought that whoever, after having 
received the gifts of the Holy Ghost by 
baptism, afterwards ran into sin, was guilty 
of the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Athanasius refutes this notion, 
and delivers his own opinion in the follow- 
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ing manner. << The Ptarisees, in our Sa- 
'vioue’s time, and the Arians, in our own, 
running into the same madness, denied 
the real Word to be incarnate, and 
ascribed the works of the Godhead to the 
devil and his ai^els. — ^They put the devil 
in the place of God — which was the same 
thing as if they had said, that the world 
was made by Beelzebub, that the sun rose 
at his command, and the stars moved by 
his direction. — For this reason Christ de- 
clared their sin unpardonable, and their 
punishment inevitable and eternal.” St. 
Ambrose likewise defines this sin to be a 
denying the Divinity of Christ. There 
are others, who make it to consist in deny- 
ing the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
Epiphanius calls these blasphemers irvtv- 
fiarofiaYOh “ fighters against the Holy 
Ghost?* Others, again, place this sin in 
a perverse and malicious ascribing the 
operations of the Hoi.y Spirit to the 
power of the devil ; and that against ex- 
press knowledge and conviction of con- 
science. 

That the ancients did not look upon the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, in the seve- 
ral kinds of it here mentioned, as abso- 
lutely irremissible, or incapable of pardon, 
appears from hence, that they did not shut 
the door of repentance against such of- 
fenders, but invited them to repent, and 
prayed for their conversion, and restored 
them to communion, upon their confession, 
and evidences of a true repentance. Wher- 
ever they speak of it as unpardonable both 
in this world and the next, they always 
suppose the sinntyr to die in obduracy, and 
in resistance to all the gracious motions 
and operations of the Holy Spirit. 
Whence it must be concluded, that they 
did not think the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, whatever it was, in its own nature 
unpardonable, but only that it becomes so 
through ^nal impenitence. Thus the au- 
thor of the book, “Of True and False Re- 
pentance,** under the name of St. Austin, 
says, they only sin against the Holy 
Ghost, who continue impenitent to their 
death. And Bacchiarius, an African writer 
about the time of St. Austin, says this sin 
consists in such a despair of Goi)*s mercy, 
as makes men give over all hopes of re- 
covering that state, from which they are 
fallen. — Synes, Ep. 58. Bingham^ ibid. § 
3. Cypr. Ep. 10. Hilar, in Mat, Can. 12, 
p. 1^4. A than, in illud^ Quicunque. dixerit 
verhum, ^c., p. 975. Amhros, Comment, in 
Luc, lib. vii. c. 12. Epiphan, llceres, Ixxiv. 
Aug, Quasi, in Vet, et Nov, Test, 102. Bing- 
ham^ ibid. Aug, de vera et falsa PawtV. cap. 
iv. Bacchiar, Epist, de recipiend, lapsis. 


St. Austin speaks often of this crime, 
and places it in a continued resistance of 
the motions and graces of the Holy Spirit, 
and persisting in impenitency to our death. 

“ Impenitency is the blasphemy, which has 
neither remission in this world, nor in the 
world to come; but of this no one can 
judge so long as a man continues in this 
life. A man is a Pagan to-day j but how 
knowest thou but he may become a Chris- 
tian to-morrow ? To-day he is an unbe- 
lieving Jew ; to-morrow he may believe in 
Christ. To-day he is an heretic ; to-mor- 
row he may embrace the Catholic truth.’* 
Out of this notion of St. Austin, the school- 
men, according to their usual chymistry, 
have extracted five several species of blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost ; viz. de- 
spair, presumption, final impenitency, ob- 
stinacy in sin, and opposition to the known 
truth. 

If we consider the Scripture account of 
this sin, nothing can be plainer than that 
it is to be understood of the Pharisees im- 
puting the miracles, WTOught by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, to the power of the 
devil. Our Lord had just healed one pos- 
sessed of a devil, upon which the Pharisees 
gave this malicious turn to the miracle; 

“ This fellow doth not cast out devils, but 
by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 
(Matt. xii. 24.) This led our Saviour to 
discourse of the sin of blasphemy, and to 
tell his disciples ; “ Wherefore 1 say unto 
you, all manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men, but the sin against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven un- 
to men,” (Ver. 31.) The Pharisees there- 
fore w'ere the persons charged with this 
sin, and the sin itself consisted in ascribing 
what was done by the finger of God to the 
agency of the devil. And the reason why 
our Lord pronounced it unpardonable is 
plain, because the Jews, by withstanding 
the evidence of miracles, resisted the strong- 
est meaiis of their conviction. From all- 
which it will follow, that no person now 
can be guilty of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, in the sense in which our Saviour 
originally intended it ; though there may 
be sins which bear a very near resemblance 
to it. — August, j Serm, xi. de Verbis Dominw 
Broughton, ^ * 

BLOOD. From the earliest times the 
clergy have been forbidden to sit in judg- 
ment on capital offences, or in cases of 
blood ; a rule still maintained among us ; 
for the bishops, who, as peers of parlia- 
ment, are a component part of the highest 
court of judicature in the kingdom, al- 
ways retire when such cases are before the 
House. 
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BODY. The Church is called a body. 
^Rom* xii. 5 5 1 Cor, x. 17 ; xii. 13 j Eph. 
IV. 4 ; Col, ill. 15.) Like every other body, 
society, or coiyoration, it has a prescribed 
form of admission, baptism ; a constant 
badge of membership, the eucharist ; pecu- 
liar duties, repentance, faith, obedience; 
peculiar privileges, forgiveness of sins, pre- 
sent grace, and future glory; regularly 
constituted officers, bishops, priests, and 
deacons. The Church is the body, of 
which Christ is the Head. 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. A sect 
which sprung up in Bohemia in the year 
1467. In 1503 they were accused by the 
Roman Catholics to King Ladislaus II., 
who published an edict against them, for- 
bidding them to hold any meetings, cither 
privatmy or publicly. When Luther de- 
clared himself a^inst the Church of Rome, 
the Bohemian Brethren endeavoured to 
join his party. At first, that reformer 
showed a great aversion to them ; but tlie 
Bohemians sending their deputies to him 
in 1636, with a full account of their doc- 
trines, he acknowledged that they wx'rc a 
society of Christians whose doctrine came 
near to the purity of the gospel. This sect 
published another confession of faith in 
1633, in which they renounced anabaj)tism, 
which they at first professed ; upon this 
an union was concluded with the Luther- 
ans, and afterwards with the Zuinglians, 
whose opinions from thenceforth they con- 
tinued to follow. 

BOUNTY, QUEEN ANNE’S. (See 
jinnates.) 

BOWING AT THE NAME OF JE- 
SUS. (See £ast) It is enjoined by the 
eighteenth canon of the Constitutions of 
the Church of England, that “When in 
time of Divine service the Lord Jesus 
shall be mentioned, due and lowly rever- 
ence shall be done by all persons present, 
as it hath been accustomed ; testifying by 
these outward ceremonies and gestures, 
their inward humility, Christian resolution, 
and due acknowledgment that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the true eternal Son of 
God, is the only Saviour of the world, in 
whom alone all the mercies, graces, and 
promises of God to mankind, for this life 
fittid the life to come, are fully and wholly 
comprised.” We do not bow when our 
Lord is spoken of as Chriit; for when 
we speak of him as the CnRTST,»-we speak 
of his office, the anointed, the prophet, 
nest, and king of our race, which implies 
is Divine nature. But Jesus is the name 
of his humanity, the naxoe he was known 
by as man ; whenever, therefore, we pro- 
nounce that name, we bow, to signify that 


he who for our saAs became man, is also 
God. 

With reference to turning to the east 
when we say the Creed, and bowing at the 
name of Jesus, Dr. Bisse remarks : As to 
the first, it was the custom of the ancient 
Church to turn to the altar or east, not 
only at the confessions of faith, but in all 
the public prayers. And therefore Epi- 
phanius, speaking of the madness of the 
impostor E1x8BU8, counts this as one in- 
stance of it among other things, that he 
forbade praying towards the east. (Lib. i. 
Hffires. 18.) Now this is the most honour- 
able place in the house of God, and is 
therefore separated from the lower and in- 
ferior parts of the Church, answering to 
the Holy of Holies in the Jewish tabernacle, 
which was severed by a veil from the sanc- 
tuary; and the holy table or altar in the 
one answers to the mercy-seat in the other. 
As then the Jews worshipped, “ lifting up 
their hands towards the mercy-seat,” (Psal. 
xxviii. 2,) and even the cherubim were 
formed with their faces looking towards it, 
(Exod. XXV. 19,) so the primitive Chris- 
tians did in their worship look towards the 
altar, of which the mercy-seat was a type. 
And therefore the altar was usually called 
“the tabernacle of God’s glory,” his “ chair 
of state,” “ the throne of God,” “ the type 
of heaven,” “ heaven itself:” for these rea- 
sons did they always in praying look to- 
wards it. But in rehearsing our Creeds 
this custom is still more proper and signi- 
ficant, for we are appointed to perform it 
“ standing ; ” by this posture declaring our 
resolution to stand by, or, defend, that faith, 
which we have professed: so that all 'hese 
times we resemble, not so much an assem- 
bly, as an army: as then in every well- 
marshalled army all look and mo^e one 
way, so should we always do in a regular 
assembly ; but especially at the confessions 
of faith all “Christ’s faithful tfsoldiers ” 
should show, by this uniformity of gesture, 
that they hold the unity of faitl . 

The other usage, of bowing at the name 
of Jesus, seems founded on that Scripture, 
where it is declared, that “ God hath given 
him a name which is above every name ; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, and every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father,” (Isa. xlv. 23 ; 
Phil. ii. 9,) &c. Now though the rubric 
be silent nerein, yet the canon of our 
Church thus enjoins. Now if such rever- 
ence be due to that great and ever-blessed 
name, when it is mentioned in the lesson 
or sermon, how much more in the Creeds, 
when we mention it with our own lipi^ 
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making confession of o|r faith in it, add- 
ing the very reason given in the canon, 
that we believe in him as “ the only Son,” 
or ** only-begotten Son of God,” the Sa- 
viour of the world ; and when too we do 
this “ standing,” which is the proper pos- 
ture for doing reverence ! — Dr, Btsse, 
BOWING TO THE ALTAR. A re- 
verent custom still practised at Windsor 
chapel, in college chapels and cathedrals, 
of which the synod of 1640 said, “We 
heartily commend it to all good and well- 
affected people, that they be ready to 
tender to the Lord their reverence and 
obei4|ince, both at their coming in and 
going out of church, according to the most 
ancient custom of the primitive Church in 
the jJurest times.” “In the practice or 
omission of this rite, we desire that the 
rule of charity prescribed by the apostle 
may be observed, which is, that they which 
use this rite despise not those who use it 
not, and they who use it not, condemn not 
them who use it.” 

BOYLE’S LECTURE. A lecture 
founded under the will of the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, in 1691, which consists of a 
course of eight sermons, to prove the truth 
of Christianity against infidels,and to answer 
new difficulties, &c., without entering into 
controversies existing among Christians. 

BRANDENBURG, CONFESSION 
OF. A formulary, or confession of faith, 
drawn up in the city of Brandenburg by 
order of the elector, with a view to recon- 
cile the tenets of Luther with those of 
Calvin, and to put an end to the disputes 
occasioned by the Confession of Augsburgh, 

BRASSES. Mdhumental slabs of brass, 
much used in the middle ages, with effigies 
carved in outline upon them. An histoncal 
and descriptive account of brasses used as 
sepulchral memorials would occupy too 
much space for this work. Perhaps as 
much of ^jie history as we shall be ex- 
pected to give is included in the following 
paiagraph from the “ Manual of Monu- 
mental Brasses,” (Oxford, 1848,) to which 
we may refer for a full discussion on this 
subject. 

“ The earliest brass of which we have 
any record was that of Simon de Beau- 
champ, who died before 1208, thus men- 
tioned by Leland, “He lyith afore the 
highe altare of S. Panic’s chirch in Bede- 
ford, with this epitaphie graven in bras, 
and set on a flat marble stone : — 

Be Bello Campo jacet hie sub marmore Simon 
Fundator de Neweham.” 

Several others of the thirteenth century, 
now lost, are enumerated by Gough. 
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At the present time, the earliest Brass 
known is that of Sir John d’Abemon, 
1277 ; one other of the same century’ still 
remains at Trumpington. From this period 
their numbers gradually increasecT until 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when they became less common. The 
latest observed example is at, St. Mary 
Cray, Kent, 1776. It is remarkable that 
the earliest brasses are guite equal, in 
beauty of form and execution, to any of a 
later date. From the early part of the 
fifteenth centmy a gradual decline of the 
art is visible, and towards the end of the 
sixteenth century it became utterly de- 
generate. 

It seems needless to add, that the interest 
of brasses is derived, in a great degree, 
from the light which they tlurow on me- 
diffival costume, and the habits of our an- 
cestors. The destruction of brasses at the 
Reformation was great ; at the Rebellion 
still greater. The mention of this spolia- 
tion by Drake, the historian of York, is 
worth volumes of mere particulars. “ Let 
no man hereafter say, ‘ Kregi momimentum 
cere perennxm for now an a^ris sacra 
fames has robbed us of most of the ancient 
monumental inscriptions that were in the 
church. At the Reformation this hair- 
brained zeal began to show itself against 
painted glass, stone statues, and grave- 
stones, many of which were defaced and 
utterly destroyed, along with otlier more 
valuable monuments of the church, till 
Queen Elizabeth put a stop to these most 
scandalous doings by an express act of par- 
liament. In our late civil wars, and during 
the usurpation, our zealots began again 
these depredations on grave-stones, and 
stripped and pillaged to the minutest piece 
of metal. I know it is urged that their 
hatred to Popery was so great, that they 
could not endure to see an “ orate xiro 
animdf* or even a cross, over a monument 
without defacing it ; but it is plain that it 
was more the poor lucre of the brass, than 
zeal, which tempted these miscreants to 
this act, for there was no gravestone which 
had au-inscriplion cut on itself that was 
defaced by anything but age throughout 
this whole church.” 

BRAWLING. The act of quarrelling^ 
and, in its more limited and technical sense, 
the act of quarrelling within consecrated 
precincts. If any person shall, by words 
only, quarrel, chide, or brawl in any church 
or churchyard, it shall be lawful unto the 
ordinary of the place, where the same 
offence shall be done, and proved by two 
lawful witnesses, to suspend every person 
so offending ; if he be a layman, from the 
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entrance of the church ; and if he be a 
clerk) from ^e ministration of his office, 
for so long time as the said ordinary ghall 
think meet according to the fault. (5 & 6 
Edw. VI. c. 4, 8. 1.) 

BREVIARY. A daily office or book of 
Divine service in the Romish Church. So 
called fro^n being a compilation in an ab- 
byeyiiiiftr&rm, convenient for use, of the 
jl^taridiis bc^s anciently used in the service, 
as antiphoders, psalters, &c. After the 
prayers of the liturgy, or missal, those held 
in the greatest veneration by Roman Ca- 
tholics are the prayers contained in the 
church office, or canonical hours. This 
office is a form of prayer and instruction 
combined, consisting of psalms, lessons, 
hymns, prayers, anthems, versiclcs, &c., 
combined in an established order, separ- 
ated into different hours of the day. It is 
divided into seven, or rather eight parts ; 
and, like the English liturgy, it has a re- 
ference to the mystery or festival cele- 
brated. The festival, and therefore the 
office, begins with vesper Sj i. e. with the 
evening prayer, about six o’clock, or sun- 
set. This office is called, on the eves of 
Sundays and holidays, the first^Vespers. 
Next follows compline j to beg God’s pro- 
tection during sleep. At midiiight come 
the three nocturns, as they are called, or 
matinsy the longest part of the office. 
Landsy or matin lauds, or the morning 
praises of God, are appointed for the cock- 
crowing, or before the break of day. At 
six o’clock, or sunrise, prime shall be re- 
cited; and tierce, sext, and none, every 
third hour afterwards. (See Canonical 
Hours*) These canonical hours of prayer* 
are still regularly observed by many re- 
ligious orders, but less regularly the 
secular clergy, even in the choir. When 
the office is recited in private, though the 
obsery^ance of regular hours may be com- 
mem^le, it is thought sufficient if the 
whole be gone through any time in the 
»*ltwenty-four hours. The church office, ex- 
j^lusive of the mass and occasional services, 
IS contained in what is called the breviary. 
In consecmence of a decree of the^Council 
of TrenlfPope Pius V. ordered a number 
of leath^d and able men to compile the 
breviary ; and by his bull, Quod a nobis, 
*lJuly, 1666, sanctioned it, and commanded 
the use thereof to the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church all over the word. Cle- 
ment VIII., in 1602, finding that the 
breviary of Pius V. had been idtered and 
depraved, restored it to its pnstino state ; 
and ordered, under pain of excommpiica- 
tion, that all future editions should sMctly 
follow that which he then printed at the 


Vatican. Lastljf Urban VIII., in 1631, 
had the language of the whole work, and 
the metres of the hymns> revised. The 
value which the Church of Rome sets upon 
the breviary, may be known from the 
strictness with which she demands the 
perusal of it. Whoever enjoys any eccle- 
siastical revenue ; all persons of both sexes, 
who have professed in any of the. regular 
orders ; all subdeacons, deacons, and pnests, 
are bound to repeat, either in public or in 
private, the whole service of the day, out 
of the breviary. The omission of any 
one of the eight portions of which that 
service consists is aeclared to be a iffortal 
sin, i. e. a sin that, unrepented, woi^d be 
sufficient to exclude from salvation. , The 
person guilty of such an omission loses 
all legal right to whatever portibn ofrhis 
clerical emoluments is due for the day or 
days wherein he neglected that duty, and 
cannot be absolved till he has given the 
forfeited sums to the poor. Such are the 
sanctions and penalties by which the read- 
ing of the breviary is enforced. The 
scrupulous exactness with which this duty 
is performed by all who have not secretly 
cast off their spiritual allegiance is quite 
surprising. The office of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church was originally so contrived, 
as to divide the psalter between the seven 
days of the week. Portions of the old 
Scriptures were also read alternately, with 
extracts from the legends of the saints, and 
the wor>s of the fathers. But as the ca- 
lendar became crowded with saints, whose 
festivals take precedence of the regular 
phurf^ s^ice, little room is left for any- 
tbiitg but a few psalifts, which are con- 
8tafl|^ repeated, a very small part jf the 
’Old Testament, and mere fragments of the 
Gospels and Epistles. 

The lessons are taken partly out of the 
Old and New Testaments, and partly out 
of the Acts of the Saints, and writings of 
the h^ fathers. The Lord’s Prayer, the 
Hail ISlary, or Angelical Salutation, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Confiteor, are fre- 
quently said. This last is a prayer, by which 
they who use it acknowledge themselves sin- 
ners, beg pardon of God, and the intercession 
on their oehalf of the angels, of the saints, 
and of their brethren upon earth. No 
prayers are more frequently in the mouths 
of Roman Catholics than these four; to 
which we may add the doxology, repeated 
during the psalmody in every offiee, but 
thougn not uniformly at the end of every 
psalm, and in other places. In every 
canonical hour a hymn is also said, often 
composed by Prudentius, or some other 
ancient father. The Roman breviary con^ 
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tains also a small ofiicefin honour of the 
Blessed Virgin, and likewise what is call- 
ed the office of the dead. We there find, 
alSo, the penitential and the gradual psalms, 
as they are called, together with the litanies 
of the saints, and of the Virgin Mary of 
Loretto, which are the only two that have 
the sanction of the Church. The breviary 
is generally printed in four volumes, one 
for each season of the year. 

BRIEFS (see Bulls) are pontifical letters 
issued from the court of Rome, sealed in 
red wax, with the seal of the -fisherman^s 
ring; they are written in Roman cha- 
racters, and subscribed by the secretary of 
bricks, who is a secretary of state, (usually 
either a lbishop or a cardinal,) required to 
be well, versed jin the legal style of p^al 
documents, axld in the sacred canons. The 
word Briefs in our Prayer Book, signifies 
the sovereign letters patent, autliorizing a 
collection for a charitable purpose ; as they 
are now styled. Queen’s letters. These are 
directed to be read among the notices after 
the Nicene Creed. 

BROACH. In strictness any spire, but 
generally used to signify a spire, the junc- 
tion of which with, the tower is not marked 
by a parapet. Lahoet and Geometrical 
spires are generally thus treated ; Decor- 
ated, frequently; Perpendicular, rarely. . 

BULL in Cosna Domini, This is the 
name given to a bull in the Church of 
Rome, which is publicly read on the day 
of the Lord’s supper, viz. Holy Thursday, 
by a cardinal deacon in the pope’s presence^ 
accompanied with the other carc^als an^' 
the bishops. The same contains iin e^Coni^ 
munication of all that are called,; by 
apostate Church, heretics, stubborn and 
disobedient to the holy see. And after the 
reading of this bull, the pope throws a 
burning torch into the public place, to 
denote the thunder of this anathema. It 
is declared ^expressly, in the beginning of 
the bull of Pope Paul III., or the year 
1636, that it is the ancient custom of the 
sovereign pontiff to publish this excom- 
munication Holy Thursday, to preserve 
the purity of the Christian religion, and to 
keep the union of the faithful ; but the 
orijfinal of this ceremony is not inserted 
in it. The principal heads of this bull con- 
cern heretics and their upholders, pirates, 
imposers of new customs, those who falsify 
the bul]|p and other apostolic letters ; those 
who abuse the prelates of the Church j those 
^at trouble or woidd restrain ecclesiasticad 
jurisdiction, even under pretence of pre- 
venting some violence, though they might 
be counsellors or advocates, generals to 
secular princes, whether emperors, kings. 
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or dukes ; those who usurp the goods of 
the Church, &c. All these cases are re- 
served to the pope, and no priest can give 
absolution in such a case, if it be not at the 
point of death. The Council of Tours, in 
1510, declared the bull in Cocna Domini 
void in respect of France, whicir.has often 
protested against it, in what relal^to the 
king’s prerogative, and the jibar^s of the 
Gallican Church ; and there are now but 
few' other Popish princes or states that 
have much regard to it. So much has the 
authority of the papal chair declined since 
the Reformation, even over those who still 
remain in the communion of what they 
call the Roman Catholic Church. 

BUIiLS (see Briefs) are pontifical let- 
ters, in the Romish Church, written in old 
Gothic characters upon stout and coarse 
skins, and issued from the apostolic chan- 
cery, under a seal {bulla) or lead; w'hich 
seal gives validity to the document, and is 
attached, if it be a ‘‘ Hull of Grace f by a 
cord of silk ; and if it be a “ Bull of Jus^ 
ticef by a cord of hemp. 

The seal of the fisherman’s ring cor- 
responds, in some degree, with the privy 
seal j and ^e hiillay or seal of lead, with 
the great seal of England. 

The bulla is, properly, a seal of empire. 
The imperial bulla^ is of gold ; and it was 
under a seal of this description that King 
John resigned the crown of England to 
the Pope. 

Briefs and Bulls differ from each 
v^other. 

1. Briefs are issued from the Roman' 
HS^prt by the apostolic secretary, sealed 
with red wax by the fisherman's ring. 

‘‘Bulls are issued by the apostolic chan- 
cellor, under a seal of lead, having on one 
side impressed the likeness of St. Peter 
and St. Paul ; and, on the other, the ^ame 
of the reigning pope. 

2. Briefs are written upon fine and 
white skins. Bulls, upon those which 
are thick, coarse, and rude. 

3. Briefs are written in Roman cha- 
racters, jn a legible, fair, and elegant 
manner. * Bulls, though in Latinj* are 
written in old Gothic characters, jjFjthout 
line or stop, or that regard to spelUhg 
which is observed in briefs. 

4. Briefs are dated “ a die nativitatis ; ” 
Bulls dated “ a die incarnationis.” 

5. Briefs have the date abbreviated; 
Bulls have it given in length. 

6. Briefs begin in a different form, 
with fte name of the pope : thus “ Clem. 
Papa ’XII. &c.” Bulls begin with the 
words [Clemens] Episcopus servus ser- 
vorum Dei;” by way of distinct heading. 
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7. Briefs are issued before the pope’s 
coronation, but Bulls are not issued till 
afterwards. (See on this subject, Corrad, 
in Praxi Dis^s, lib. ii. c. 7, n. 29 ; J2o- 
sam de Executione Liter. ApostoL c. 2, n. 
67 ; Cart^nal de Lttca. in relat. Pomance 
Curia, discurs. 7, and other canonists.) 

Notg^^standing the above-mentioned 
differtnoed.J^etween Briefs and Bulls, 
and that ^eater weight is usually attached 
to a bull than to a brief, on account of its 
more formal character, still Briefs have 
the same authority as Bulls on all the 
matters to which they relate ; both being 
equally acts of the pope, though issued 
from different departments of his Holiness’s 
government. 

BURIAL, Cemetery, Dead.) Chris- 

tians in the first centuries used to bury 
their dead in the places used also by the 
heathen, in caves or vaults bjr the way- 
side, or in fields out of their cities. The 
heathen used to burn the bodies of the 
dead, and eollect the ashes in urns, but 
Christians thought it to be a barbarity 
and insult to destroy a body appointed to 
a glorious resurrection. They therefore 
restored the older and better practice of 
laying the remains decently in the earth. 
Their persecutors, knowing their feelings 
on tliis subject, often endeavoured to pre- 
vent them from burying ’their dead, by 
burning the bodies of their martyrs, as 
they Old that of Polycarp, bishop of 
Smyrna ; or by throwing their ashes into 
rivers, as they did those of the martyrs oL 
Lyons and Vienne in France, A. D. 177. 
And although the heathen seemed to tliink, 
it unlucky and of evil omen to perform 
their funerals by day, carrying out their' 
dead after night-fall, and by torch-light ; 
the Christians used to follow their deceased 
friends to the grave, in the light of the sun, 
with a large attendance of people walking 
in procession, sometimes carrying candles 
^in token of joy and thanksgfnng, and 
chanting psalms. It was also the custom, 
before they went to the grave, to assemble 
in the church, where the body was laid, 
and^ a funeral sermon was sometimes 
prea^pd. The holy communion was admi- 
nistered on these occasions to the friends 
of the deceased, for which a service, with 
an appropriate Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, 
was set forth in oiur own Church in the 
First Book of King Edward VL, and in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1 560. The 
office for the Burial of the Dead used by the 
English Church corr*».sponds in all respects 
with the offices of thb primitive wurch, 
particularly as regards tlie psalms, the an- 
them, *^Mai) that is born of a woman,” 


&c., and the pAbtions of Scripture* ap* 
pointed to be read. 

No person can be buried in the church, 
or in any part of it, without the consent 'of 
the incumoent, to whom alone the common 
law has given this privilege, because the 
soil and freehold of the church is in the 
parson onlv. But upon the like ground of 
freehold, the common law has one excep- 
tion to the necessity of the leave of the 
parson, namely, where a burying-place 
within the church is prescribed for as be- 
longingto a manor house. By the common 
law of England, any person may be buried 
in the churchyard of the parisn where he 
dies, without paying anything for breaHng 
the soil, unless a fee is payaWe by prescrip- 
tion, or immemorial usage. But ordinarily 
a person may not be buried in the church- 
ard of another parish thaiirthat wherein 
e died, at least without the consent of the 
parishioners or churchwardens, whose pa- 
rochial right of burial is invaded thereby, 
and perhaps also of the incumbent whose 
soil 18 broken j but where a person dies on 
his journey or otherwise, out of the parish, 
or where there is a family vault or burial- 
place in the church, or chancel, or aisle ol 
such other parish, it may be otherwise. 
Burial cannot be legally refused to dead 
" bodies on account of debt, even although 
the debtor was confined in prison at th( 
time of his death. 

By canon 68. “ No minister shall refuse 
or delay to bury any corpse that is brought 
to- the church or churchyard, (convenient 
•warning being given him thereof before,) 
in such manner and fprm as is prescribea 
ir. the Book of Common Prayer. And if 
he shall refuse so to do, except the party 
deceased were denounced excommunicated 
majori excommunicatione, for some griev- 
ous and notorious crime, (and no man able 
to testify of his repentance,) he shall be 
suspended by the bishop of^^the diocese 
from his ministry by the space of three 
months.” But by me rubric before the 
office for Burial or the Dead^the said office 
likewise shall not be used for any that die 
unbaptized, or that have laid violent hands 
upon themselves. The proper judges, 
whether persons who died by their own 
hands were out of their senses, are doubt- 
less the coroner’s jury. The minister of 
the parish has no authority to be present 
at viewing the body, or to summon or 
examine witnesses. And therefore he is 
neither entitled nor able to judge in the 
affair; but may well acquiesce in the 
public determination, without making any 
private inquiry. Indeed, were he to make 
one, the opinion which he might form from 
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thence could usually be gftunded only on 
coAimon discourse and bare assertion. It 
cannot be justifiable to act upon these in 
contradiction to the decision of a jury after 
hearing witnesses upon oath. Even though 
there may be reason to suppose that the 
coroner^s jury are frequently too favourable 
in their judgment, in consideration of the 
circumstances of the family of the deceased 
with respect to the forfeiture, and their 
verdict is in its own nature traversable, yet 
the burial may not be delayed until that 
matter upon trial shall finally be determined. 
On acquittal of the crime of self-murder 
by the coroner’s jury, the body in that case 
not being demanded by the law, it seems 
that the clergyman may and ought to ad- 
mit that body to Christian burial. 

The rubric directs that the priests and 
clerks meeting the corpse at the entrance of 
the churchyard, and going before it either 
into the church or towards the grave, shall 
say or sing as is there appointed. By which 
it seems to be discretionary in the minister, 
whether the corpse shall be carried into the 
church or not. And there may be good 
reason for not bringing it into the church, 
especially in cases of infection. 

Canon 67. After the party’s death 
there shall be rung no more than one short 
peal, and one before the burial, and one 
other after the burial. 

The corpse that is buried belongs tO' no 
one, but is subject to ecclesiastical cog- 
nizance, if abused or removed; and a 
corpse, once buried, cannot be taken up or 
removed without licence from the ordinary, 
if it is to be buried in another place, or the 
like; but in the case of a violent death 
the coroner may take up the body for his 
inspection, if it is interred before he comes 
to view it. — Dr, Burn. 

With reference to the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead in the Book of Common 
Prayer, we iraust note that the ignorance 
and corruption of the latter centuries had 
not vitiated any of the sacred administra- 
tions more than this of burial ; on which 
the fancies of purgatory and prayers for the 
dead had so great an infiuence, that most 
of the forms now extant consist of little 
else but impertinent and useless petitions 
for the dead. Our Protestant reformers 
therefore, remembering St. Augustine’s 
rule, that all this office is designed rather 
for the comfort of the living, than the 
benefit of the dead, have justly rejected 
these superstitions; and contrived this 
present form wholly for the instruction, 
admonition, and comfort of the attendants 
on this solemnity, and therein have re- 
duced this matter to its prime intention 


and use. It is not easy to tell exactly what 
the primitive form of burial was ; but the 
psalms were a principal part of it, as all 
the fathers testify. They are now also a 
chief part of this office, and the rest is 
generally taken out of Holy Scripture, 
being such places as are most proper t j 
the occasion, so as to form altogether a 
most pious and practical office. — Dean 
Comber. 

Although all persons are for decency to 
be put under gi-ound, yet that some are 
not capable of Christian burial appears not 
only from the canons of the ancient Church, 
but also from the following rubric prefixed 
to our office at the last review : “Here it 
is to be noted, that the office ensuing is not 
to be used for any that die unbaptized, or 
excommunicate, or have laid violent hands 
upon themselves.” 

The persons capable of Christian burial 
are only those within the pale of the 
Church, for the rubric excludes all others 
from this privilege ; which is agreeable to 
the sense of all nations, who have generally 
thought fit to punish some kinds of male- 
factors with the want of these rites after 
their death, as well to afflict the criminal, 
wliile he lives, with apprehensions of the 
disgrace to be done to his body, which is 
naturally dear to all men ; as to perpetuate 
the odium of the crime, while the corpse 
is exposed to public scorn after the offender 
hath parted wdth his life. Thus murderers 
were punished among the Homans: and 
among the Greeks, robbers of temples and 
sacrilegious persons, as also those that 
betrayed their country, with divers other 
notorious transgressors. But none have 
been so justly and so universally deprived 
of that natural right, which all men seem 
to have in a grave, as those who break that 
great law of nature, the law of self-pre- 
servation, by laying violent* hands updn 
themselves. Among the J ews, these were 
forbidden to be buried, and among the 
ancient Homans also. And when many of 
the Milesian virgins made themselves away, 
the rest were restrained from so vile a 
crime by a decree, that wffiosoever so died, 
she should not be buried, but her miked 
body should be exposed to the common 
view. And, to confirm the equity of thfese 
customs, w'e find the Christian councils, as 
well abroad as at home, have forbidden the 
clergy to bury those that killed themselves ; 
as doth also our present rubric in imita- 
tion of those ancient constitutions. ^ And 
for very great reason, namely, to terrify all 
from committing so detestable and desper- 
ate a sin, as is the wilful destroying of 
God’s image, the casting away of their 
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own souls, as well as their opportunities of 
repentance : the Church hereby declaring, 
that she hath little hopes of their salva- 
tion, who die in an act of the greatest 
wickedness, which they can never repent 
of after it he committed. 

To these are to be added all that die 
under the sentence of excommunication, 
who in the primitive times were denied 
Christian burial also, with the intent of 
bringing the excommunicated to seek their 
absolution and the Church’s peace for their 
soul’s health, ere they leave this world; 
and, if not, of declaring them cut off from 
the body of Christ, and by this mark of 
infamy distinguishing them from obedient 
and regular Christians. 

This office is also denied to infants not 
yet admitted into the Church by baptism ; 
not so much to punish the infants, who 
have done no crime, as the i)areiits, by 
whose neglect this too often happens. And 
perhaps this external and sensible kind of 
punishment may move them to be more 
careful to accomplish the oflice in due 
time, than higher and more spiritual con- 
siderations will do. 

Not that the Church determines any- 
thing concerning the future state of those 
that depart before they are admitted to 
baptism ; but since they have not been re- 
ceived within the pale of the Church, we 
cannot properly use an office at their 
funeral, which all along supposes the per- 
son that is buried to have died in her com- 
munion. 

Whetlier this office is to be used over 
such as have been baptized by the dis- 
senters or sectaries, who have no regular 
commission for the administering of the 
sacraments, has been a subject of dispute ; 
people generally determining on one side, 
or the other, according to their different 
sentiments of the validity or invalidity of 
such disputed baptisms. — Whe.aily, 

All other persons that die in the com- 
munion of the visible Church arc capable 
of these rites of Christian burial, according 
to the rules and practice both of the pri- 
mitive and the present ages. — Bmn 
Qoniher, 

^ Though this rubric w^as not drawn up 
tjJl 1661, and none of the regulations 
which it enjoins, excepting only what re- 
lates to persons excommunicate, was before 
that time specified in any of our articles, 
or ecclesiastical constitutions, yet it must 
not be considered as a new law, but merely 
as explanatory of the ancient c^on law, 
and of the previous Usage in England. — 
Sh^herd, 

The Order for the Burial of the Dead is 
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much modified ftom the service in the 
First Book of King Edward VI* The 
psalms were the 116th, 139th, and 146th: 
the prayers were in many respects differ- 
ent; and there are certain passages omit- 
ted in the Second Book. The psalms in 
the First Book were omitted in the subse- 
quent revisals, and the lesson was recited 
after the anthem, “ I heard a voice from 
heaven:” and the present psalms w'ere 
not inserted till the last Review. 

At solemn funerals it has not been un- 
usual to combine the Burial Service with 
the office of Evening Prayer, substituting 
the psalms and lesspns for those of the day ; 
but the regularity of this usage is ques- 
tionable . — Jehhl 

BUTTRESS, An external support to 
a wall, so arranged as to counteract the 
lateral thrust of roofs and vaulting. 

The buttress is not used in Classic ar- 
chitecture, where the thrust is always ver- 
tical; and in Romanesque it is hardly 
developed. It is, in fact, a correlative of 
the pointed arch, especially when used in 
vaulting, and so first attains con siderable 
depth in the Lancet period. In the Tudor 
period, when it had to support fan vaulting 
of vast expanse and weight, its depth or 
projection was proportionably increased. 

The flying buttress, arch-buttress, or cross- 
sprinyer, is an arch delivering the weight 
to be support(?d at a distance, as of a spire 
at the angle of the tower, of a clerestory at 
the aisle buttress, or of the chapter-house 
roof at Lincoln, to the heavy masses of ma- 
sonry prepared at a distance to receive it. 

The pinnacles which frequently termin- 
ate buttresses are intended to arid to the 
weight of the supporting mass. (See Hay.) 

CABBALA. {^Hebrew.) Traditum, 
Among the Jews, it principally means the 
mystical interpretations of their Scriptures, 
handed down by traditicnjc The manner 
in which Maimonides explains the Cab- 
bala, or Traditions of the Jews, is as fol- 
lows : ** God not only delivered the law to 
Moses on Mount Sina, but the explanation 
of it likewise. When Moses came down 
from the mount, and entered into his tent, 
Aaron went to visit him, and Moses ac- 
quainted Aaron with the laws he had re- 
ceived from God, together with the ex- 
planation of them. After this, Aaron 
placed himself at the right hand of Moses, 
and Eleazar and Ithamar, tfie sons of 
Aaron, were admitted; to whom Moses 
repeated wffiat he had just before told to 
Aaron. These being seated, the one on 
the right, the other on the left hand of 
Moses, the seventy elders of Israel, who 
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composed the Sanhedrim, came in. Moses 
again declared the same laws to them, with 
the interpretations of them, as he had done 
before to Aaron and his sons. Lastly, all 
who pleased of the common people were 
invited to enter, and Moses instructed 
them likewise in the same manner as the 
rest. So that Aaron heard four times 
what Moses had been taught by God upon 
Mount Sinaj Eleazar and Ithamar three 
times ; the seventy elders twice ; and the 
people once. Moses afterwards reduced 
the laws, vl^ch ,he had received, into 
writing, but not the explanations of them ; 
these ne thought it nufficieiit to trust to 
the memories'bf the above-mentioned per- 
sons, who, being perfec^ instructed in 
them, delivered them ta their children, 
and these again to theirs, from age to 
age.” 

The Cabbala, therefore, is properly the 
Oral Law of the Jews, delivered down, by 
word of mouth, from father to son ; and it 
is to these interpretations of the written 
law our Saviour’s censure is to be applied, 
when he reproves the Jews for “ making 
the commands of God of none effect 
through their traditions.” 

Some of the Kabbins pretend that the 
origin of the Cabbala is to be referred to 
the angels ; that the angel Raziel instructed 
Adam in it; the angel Japhicl, Shem; 
the angel Zedckicl, Abraham, &c. But 
the truth is, these explications of the I^aw 
are only the several interpretations and 
decisions of the llabbins on the Law of 
Moses j in the framing of which they 
studied principally T;hc combinations of 
particular words, letters, and numbers, and 
by that means pretended to discover clearly 
the true sense of the difficult passages of 
Scripture. 

This is properly called the Artificial 
Cahhala^ to (Jjstinguish it from simple tra- 
dition ; and it is of three sorts. The first, 
called Oematritty consists in taking letters 
figures, and explaining words by the 
arithmetical value of the letters of which 
they are composed. For instance, the 
Hebrew letters of Jaho-Schiloh (Shiloh 
shall come) make up the same arithmetical 
number as Messiach {the Messiah) ; from 
whence they conclude that Shiloh signi- 
fies the Messiah, 

The second kind of Artificial Cabbala, 
which is tailed Notaricon, consists in taking 
each particular letter of a word for an 
entire diction. For example, of Bere- 
schith, which is the first word of Genesis, 
coMosed of the letters B. R. A. S. C. H. 

T., they make Bara-Bakia-Arex-Scha- 
maim- Jam- Tehomoth, i. e. he created the 
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firmament, the earth, the heavens, the sea, 
and the deep. Or in forming one entire 
diction out of the initial letters of many : 
thus, in A tah - Gibhor - Leholam - A donai, 
(Thou art strong for ever, O Lord,) they 
put the initial letters of this sentence to- 
g:ether, and form the word Agla, which 
signifies cither, I will reveal, or, a drop of 
dew, and is the Cabbalistic name of God. 

The third kind, called Themura, consists 
in changing and transposing the letters of 
a word : thus of the word Bereschith (the 
first of the book of Genesis) they make 
A-betisri, the first of the month Tisri, and 
infer from thence that the world was cre- 
ated on the first day of the month Tisri, 
which answers very nearly to our Sep- 
tember. 

The Cabbala, according to the Jews, is 
a noble and sublime science, conducting 
men by an easy method to the profoundest 
truths. Without it, the Holy Scriptures 
could not be distinguished from profane 
books, wherein we find some miraculous 
events, and as pure morality as that of the 
law, if we did not penetrate into the truths 
locked up under the external cover of the 
literal sense. As men were grossly de- 
ceived, when, dwelling upon the sensible 
object, they mistook angels for men ; so 
also they fall into error or ignorance when 
they insist upon the surface of letters or 
words, which change with custom, and 
ascend not up to the ideas of God him- 
self, which are infinitely more noble and 
spiritual. 

Certain visionaries among the Jews be- 
lieve that our blessed Lord wrought his 
miracles by virtue of the mysteries of the 
Cabbala. Some learned men are of opi- 
nion, that Pythagoras and Plato learned 
the Cabbalistic art of the J ews in Egypt ; 
others, on the contrary, say the philoso- 
phy of Pythagoras and Plato furnished 
the Jews with the Cabbala. Most of the 
heretics, in the primitive Christian Church, 
fell into the vain conceits of the Cabbala ; 
particularly the Gnostics, Valentinians, and 
Basilidians. — Broughton. 

CABBALISTS. Those Jewish doctors 
who profess the study of the Cabbala, In 
the opinion of these men, there is not a 
word, letter, or accent in the law, without 
some mystery in it. The first Cabbalistical 
author that we know of is Simon, the son 
of Joachai, who is said to have lived a lit- 
tle before the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. Ills book, entitled Zohar, is ex- 
tant ; but it is agreed that many additions 
have been made to it. The fiist part of 
this work is entitled Zeniutha, or Mystery ; 
the second Idra Babba, or the Gi‘eat Synod, 
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the third, Idra Latta, or the Little Synod, 
which is the author’s last adieu to his dis- 
ciples. — Broughton . 

CAINITES, or CANIANS. Christian 
heretics, a sect of the Gnostics of the se- 
cond century : they were called according 
to Cain’s name, who, they say, was formed 
by a celestial and almighty power, and 
that Abel was made by a weak one : they 
held that the way to bo saved was to make 
trial of all manner of things, and to satisfy 
their lusts with all wicked actions: they 
fancied a great number of angels, to w’hich 
they gave barbarous names, attributing to 
each of them a particular sin; so that 
when they were about any wicked action, 
they invoked the angel whom they fan- 
cied to preside over it. They composed a 
book called St. Paul’s Ascension to Ilcaven, 
which they filled with blasphemies and 
execrable impieties, as if they were the 
secret words which that apostle heard in 
his ecstasy : they had a particular venera- 
tion for Cain, Corah, IJathan, and Abiram, 
the Sodomites, and especially for Judas, 
on whose Gospel they relied, because his 
treachery occasioned the death of Ciikist ; 
and they made use of a Gospel that bore 
that false disciple’s name. 

CALENDAli. The word calendar is 
derived from calender, the first day of the 
Homan month. Our calendar in the Prayer 
Book consists of severed columns, 'fhe 
first shows the days of the month in their 
numerical order ; the second contains the 
letters of the alphabet affixed to the days 
of the week ; the third, as printed in the 
larger Common Prayer Books, (and as it 
ought to be in all,) has the calends, nones, 
and ides, which was the method of com- 
putation used by the old Homans and pri- 
mitive Christians, and is still useful to those 
who read ecclesiastical history. 

The last four columns contain the course 
of lessons for morning and evening prayer 
for ordinary days throughout the year. 
The intermediate column, namely, the 
fourth, contains, together with the holy days 
observed by the Church of England, such 
Popish holy days as it was thought best to 
retain. The reasons why the names of 
these saints’ days and holy days were re- 
sumed into the calendar are various. Some 
of thorn being retained upon account of 
our courts of justice, which usually made 
their returns on these days, or else upon 
the days before or after them, which were 
called in the writs, ViyU., Feet, or Crust, 
as in Vigil, 3£arlin, 'Feet Martin, Crust 
Martin, and the like. Others are probably 
kept in the calendar for the sake of such 
tradesmen, hamUcraftbmen, and others, as 
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are wont to celebrate the memory of their 
tutelar saints : as the Welshmen do of St. 
David, the shoemakers of St. Crispin, 

And again, churches being in several places 
dedicated to some or other of these saints, 
it has been the usual custom in such places 
to have wakes or fairs kept upon those 
days ; so that the people woidd probably 
be displeased, if, either in this, or the 
former case, their favourite saint’s name 
should be left out of the calendar. Besides, 
the histories which were writ before the 
Reformation do frequently speajt of trans- 
actions happening upon ftuqji a holy day, or 
about such a time, without q^entioning the 
month, relating One thing to be done at 
Lammas-tide, aijd another about Martin- 
mas, &c. ; so that were these names quite 
left out of the calendar, we might be at a 
loss to know when several of these trans- 
actions happened. For this and the fore- 
going reasons our second reformers under 
Queen Elizabeth (though all those days 
had been omitted in both books of King 
Edw'ard VL, excepting St. George’s day, 
Lammas day, St. Laurence, and St. Cle- 
ment, which tw^o last were in his Second 
Book) thought convenient to restore the 
names of them to the calendar, though not 
with any regard of being kept holy by the 
Church. For this they thought prudent 
to forbid, as well upon the account of the 
great inconveniency brought into the 
Church in the times of Popery, by the ob- 
servation of such a number of holy days, 
to the great prejudice of labouring and 
trading men, as by reason that many of 
those saints they then commemorated w ere 
oftentimes men of none of the best cha- 
racters. Besides, the history of th(;sc saints, 
and the accounts they gave of the other 
holy days, were frequently found to be 
feigned and fabulous. An effort to reform 
the calendar w’as made in ^le reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, but was never carried 
into effect. By the acts 2^ Geo. ii. c. 23, 
and 25 Geo. ii. c. 30, the calendar was re- 
formed, and the new style introduced : in 
consequence of which the calendar (only 
so far as its astronomical errors were con- 
cerned) has attained to that form in which 
it is now prefixed to the Prayer Book. 
See Stephens's Book of Common Prayer, 
ujith notes, where both the ancient and 
modem calendar are given at length.— 
Wheatly, • 

CALL TO THE MINISTRY. There 
are two sorts of motions or calls to the 
ministry. First, the outward; whereby 
those who have a right of recommending 
a person to the execution of any ecclesias- 
tical office, do fix upon him as one in their 
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judgment qualified for it; and the bishop, 
approving their judgment, does admit him 
into such office m due manner, as the laws 
of God and the rites of the Church do 
require. But the inward call is something 
preceding this, and is required by our 
Church as a qualification for the latter. 
Now it has been some matter of doubt 
what is meant here by being “inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” But I think 
no one can judge, that the compilers of 
this office did ey^,, entertain such enthu- 
siastical notions, a§ to imagine that no per- 
sons were' to^bS^^itled into any degree of 
the ecclesias*ti6aT* orders, without having a 
special revelation from the Holy Spirit, 
that God had^plirficularly commissioned 
them to take upon them that office, as St. 
Paul says of nimself, that he was “an 
apostle called of God.” (Rom. i. 1 ; 1 Cor. 
i. 1.) For such calls as these were mira- 
culous and extraordinary, and remained 
not much longer than the apostolical times. 
It remains, therefore, that this motion or 
call must be something in a more ordinary 
and common way. 

Now we know that the Scripture teaches, 
that the common and ordinary graces, and 
all good dispositions and resolutions, are 
attributed to the Holy Spirit of God. 
“ Every good and perfect gift cometh from 
above.” (Jam. i. 17.) “It is God that 
worketh in you, both to will and to do, of 
his good pleasure.” (Phil. ii. 13.) The 
apostle calls the ordinary graces of love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, meekness, temperance, “ the fruits of 
the Spirit.” (Gal. v. 22, 23.) Thus the belief 
of the gospel is called “the spirit of faith.” 
(2 Cor. iv. 13.) And it is said expressly, 
that “ no one saith that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost.” (1 Cor. xii. 3.) 
Now, I conceive, all that is here meant by 
“ inward motion of the Holy Ghost,” is 
his ordinary motion, by which Christians 
are stirred up to every good resolution 
which they make, or good action which 
they do. And whereas a resolution to take 
upon one the office of the ministry, without 
any bad design mixing with it, is a good 
resolution, so he that takes it up m^ be 
properly said to be moved by the Holy 
Ghost to do it. For it must be undoubt- 
edly owned, that such a resolution is a 
good and pious one, since the apostle says 
plainly, Iwng it down as an undoubted 
tru^, “ This is a true saying, if a man 
desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth 
a good work.” (^1 Tim. iii. 1.) And, to be 
Bure, in those times it seldom happened, 
that this or any other ecclesiastical office 
was desired, but only from a pure view of 


doing good. For these were exposed the 
foremost to the rage of the persecutors, and 
men must be actuated by a noble zeal for 
the gospel, to lay themselves under the 
necessity of being exposed to the most 
grievous sufferings, or laying down their 
lives for the sake of it. And in these times, 
likewise, men may, and frequently, I doubt 
not, do, take upon them the ecclesiastical 
employs upon very good aims. Therefore 
the meaning of this question is, whether, 
after an impartial examination of their 
hearts, they find that they do not take this 
sacred employ upon them, barely for a 
maintenance in the world, or that thereby 
they may acquire those superior dignities 
ana profits, which in these peaceable ages 
of Christianity some of the clergy do par- 
take of; but only that they think they 
may be serviceable in God’s vineyard, and 
arc willing to contribute the best of their 
labours therein, “for the promoting of 
God’s glory and the edifying of his people.” 
I do not think the question intends, that 
all who are to be ordained should profess 
that they would be desirous of this office, 
though there were no temporal advantages 
attending it, and though it exposed men 
not only to starving, but to apparent per- 
secution and death j for then most, even 
the best persons, as times go now, might 
justly scruple the answering to such a 
question : but I take it to mean no more 
than that, since they are to take upon them 
some employ or other for their own sub- 
sistence and the benefit of the community, 
they choose to take upon them the office 
of the ministry, wherein they think they 
can act more for God’s glory and the 
benefit of their Christian brethren, than by 
exercising any temporal calling; and that 
they verily believe, that it was not without 
the assistance of God’s good Spirit that 
they formed this judgment and resolution. 
— Dr, NichoUs. 

The candidate for deacon’s orders has 
the question of the inward call put to him 
thus ; Do you trust that you are inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost, to take upon 
you this office and ministration to serve 
God, in promoting his glory, and the edi- 
fying of nis people ? 

This is a great question indeed, and that 
which no man can give a true and positive 
answer to, without having searched nar- 
rowly into his own heart, and seriously 
considered the bent and inclinations of his 
soul. But it is a question very necessary 
to be propounded, for the Holy Ghost 
now supplies the place and room of our 
blessed Saviour m his Church militant 
here on earth. And theiefore, as it was 
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by him that the several offices themselves 
were at first constituted, so it is by him 
that men are called to the execution of 
them ; and it is by him alone that all eccle- 
siastical ministrations, performed by such 
officers, are made effectual to the purposes 
for which they are appointed ; and there- 
fore the Church is bound to take care 
that none be admitted into her ministry 
but such as she believes and hopes to be 
called to it by the Holy Ghost. But she 
can have no ground to believe this, but 
only from the persons themselves, none 
but themselves being acquainted with the 
motions of God’s Spirit upon their own 
hearts. And therefore the bishop requires 
theip to deal plainly and faithfully with 
him and the Church, and to tell him 
whether they rdftlly trust that they are 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take this 
office upon them ? To which every one is 
bound to answer, “ I trust so : ” not that 
he knows it, or is certain of it, for it is 
possible that his heart may deceive him in 
It, but that he trusts or hopes it is so. 

But what ground can any one have to 
trust that he is moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take the ministry upon him ? To that 
I answer in short, that if a man finds that, 
upon due examination, the bishop of the 
diocese, where he is to serve, is satisfied of 
his abilities and qualifications for the minis- 
try j and that his great end and design in 
undertaking it is to serve God, for the 
romoting of his glory and the edifying of 
is people ; he hath good grounds to trust, 
that he is moved to it by the Holy Ghost, 
it being only by him that any man can be 
duly qualified for it, and moved to take it 
upon him, out of so good and pious a design 
as that is. But if either of these things 
be wanting; as, if a man be not fitted for 
the office, he may conclude he is not called 
to it by the Holy Ghost, for he neither 
calls no? useth any but fit instruments in 
what he* doth ; or, if a man be moved to it 
out of a design, not to do good, but to get 
applause or preferment in the world, he 
may thence infer that he is not moved to 
it by the Spirit of God, but by the spirit 
of pride and covetousness, and then can 
have no ground to expect that the Holy 
Ghost should ever bloss and assist him in 
the execution of his office. According to 
these rules, therefore, they who are to be 
ordained may discern whether they can 
truly give the answer required to this 
great question that will b6 propounded to 
them. As for their qualifications for it, 
the bishop hath already approved of them ; 
but as to their main end and design in 
undertaking the ministry, that must be left 


to God and their own consciences, who 
alone know it, and so can best judge 
whether they can truly say that they 
“ trust they are moved to'it by the Holy 
Ghost.” — Beveridge, 

The following is Calvin’s definition of 
the inward call in his book of Institutes, 
which being publifijied about ten years 
before the Ordinal of Edward the wjfth, 
might probably be a guide to our Befoxm- 
ers in framing this question : “ That it is 
the good testimony <Jf qj^r own heart, that 
we have taken this offffce, neither for ambi- 
tion, covetousness, nbra^ evjL*de8ign, but 
out of a true fear of God, .and a desire to 
edify the Church.” Now this we may 
know by duly considenft^Vwhcther it were 
the external honours and revenues that are 
annexed to this profession, or any other 
worldly end, that first or chiefly did incline 
us to the ministry. If so, we were moved 
by carnal objects, and led on by our own 
corrupt will and affections. But if our 
principal motives were spiritual, that is, a 
zeal for God’s ^lory, and a desire to pro- 
mote the salvation of souls, then we were 
“ moved by the Spirit, and inwardly called 
by God.” I grant we cannot but know 
there are honours and rewards piously and 
justly annexed to this holy function ; and, 
as men, we cannot but hope for a compe- 
tency of them ; yea, this may be a subor- 
dinate motive. But I may say of the 
priesthood, as Christ of the kingdom of 
heaven, it must be sought in the first place 
for itself, and the other only as additional 
consequences thereof. (Matt. vi. 3.’1.) We 
must love the duties of this calling; veading, 
study, praying, preaching, &c., more than 
the rewards. Yea, if persecution should 
ever strip the Church of these provisions, 
as it hath often done, we must not cast off 
our holy ministrations. (1 Cor. ix. 16.) 

This inward call thus explained is the 
first and one of the principal oualifications 
for him that is to be employed about hea- 
venly things. And therefore it is inserted, 
not only into ours, but other reformed 
offices for ordination ; where it is inquired, 
“ if they believe that God by the Church 
calls them to this ministry, and if they did 
not seek for worldly riches or glory,” as in 
the liturgy of the Belgic Church. Our 
candidates know this question will be ask- 
ed; wherefore let them examine their 
hearts strictly, and answer it inHhe sin- 
cerity of their souls; not doubting but 
that good Spirit, who excited them to 
this work, will assist and bless all their 
performances. — Bean Comber, 

We may here observe, that the first qjiies- 
tion i>ut to those who are to be ord^ned 
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prieetfl, concerning their ^eing moved by 
th§ Holy Ghost to take that office upon 
them, is now omitted. For, these having 
been ordained deacons before, it is sup- 
posed that they, were then moved by the 
Spirit of Christ to take the ministry of 
his gospel upon them, and there is no need 
of any further call from him. For being 
Qnce called by him;, though it was but to 
thfe lowest office of Kis own institution, the 
Church takes it for granted that it is his 
leasure they should be promoted to any 
ighcr office, if there be sufficient reason 
and occasion for Beveridye, 

CALOYEliS. A general name given 
to the monks of th(^ Greek Church. It is 
taken from tKe Gi^eek KaXtyopoi, wliich 
signifies “ goodold men.” — IJist, des On/. 
*Ridi(j. P. i. cap. 19. These religious con- 
sider St. Basil as their father and founder, 
and look upon it as a crime to follow any 
other rule than his. There are three de- 
grees among them ; the novices, who are 
called Archari ; the ordinary professed, 
called Microchemi ; and the more perfect, 
called Megalo(;hemi. They are likewise 
divided into Coenobites, Anchorets, and 
Ilecluse. 

The Cmnobites are employed in reciting 
their office from midnight to sunset ; and 
as it is impossible, in so long an exercise, 
they should not be overtaken with slcej), 
there is one monk appointed to wake them ; 
and they are obliged to make jthree genu- 
flexions at the door of the choir, and, re- 
turning, to bow to the right and left to 
their brethren. The Anchorets retire from 
the conversation of the world, and live in 
hermitages in the neighbourhood of the 
monasteries. They cultivate a little spot 
of ground, and never go out but on Sun- 
days and holidays, to perform tludr devo- 
tions at the next monastery : the rest of 
the week they employ in prayer and work- 
ing with their hands. As for the Recluse, 
they shut themselves up in grottos and 
caverns on the tops of mountains, which 
tiiey never go out of, abandoning them- 
selves entirely to Providence. They live 
on the dims sent them by the neighbour- 
ing monasteries. 

In the monasteries, the religious rise at 
midnight, and repeat a particular office, 
called from thence Mesonycticon ; which 
takes up the space of two hours : after 
which, they retire to their cells till five 
o’clock ki the morning, when they retiirn 
to the church to sav matins. At nine 
o’clock they repeat the Terce, Sexte, and 
Mass ; after which they repair to the re- 
fectory, where is a lecture read till dinner. 
Before they leave the refectory, the cook 


comlf^o the door, and, kneeling down, 
demands their blessing. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, they say vespers ; and at 
six go to supper. After supper, they say 
an office, from thence called Apodipho ; 
and at eight, each monk retires to his 
chamber and bed till midnight. Every 
day, after matins, they confess their faults 
on their knees to their superior. 

They have four Lenta. The first and 

f reatest is that of the Kesuirection of our 
-ord. They call it the Grand Quarantain, 
and it lasts eight weeks. During this 
Lent, the religious drink no wine, and 
their abstinence is so great, that if they 
are obliged, in speaking, to name milk, 
butter, or cheese, they always add this 
parenthesis, Timitis ayias saraenslis, i. e. 
“ Saving the respect due to holy Lent.” 
The second Lent is that of the holy Apos- 
tles, which begins eight days after Whit- 
Sunday: its duration is not fixed, it con- 
tinuing sometimes three weeks, and at 
other times longer. During this Lent, 
they arc allowed to drink wine. The 
third Lent is that of the Assumption of 
our Lady : it lasts fourteen days ; during 
which they abstain from fish, excepting on 
Sundays, and the day of the Transfigur- 
ation of our Lord. The fourth Lent is 
that of Advent, which they observe after 
the same manner as that of the Apostles. 

The Ca lovers, besides the usual habit of 
the monastic life, wear over their shoulders 
a square piece of stuff, on which are re- 
presented the cross, and the other marks 
of the passion of our Saviour, with these 
letters, JC. XC. VC., i. e. Jesus Christus 
Vineit. 

All the monks are obliged to labour for 
the benefit of their monastery, os long as 
they continue in it. Some have the care 
of the fruits, others of the grain, and others 
of the cattle. The necessity the Caloyers 
are under of cultivating their own lands, 
obliges them to admit a great number of 
lay-brothers, who are employed tne whole 
day in working. 

Over all these Caloyers there are visit- 
ors or exarchs, who visit the convents 
under their inspection, only to draw from 
them the sums wdiicli the patriarch de- 
mands of them. Yet, notw ithstanding the 
taxes these religious are obliged to pay, 
both to their patriarch and to the Turks, 
their convents are very rich. 

The most considerable monastery of 
the Greek Caloyers in Asia, is that of 
Mount Sinai, which was founded by the 
emperor Justinian, and endowed with 
sixty thousand crowns revenue. The ab- 
bot of tbis monastery, who is also an 
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archbishop, has tinder him two hi^dred 
religious. This convent is a large sijuare 
building, surrounded with walls fifty feet 
high, and wdth but one gate, which is 
blocked up to prevent the entrance of the 
Arabs. On the eastern side there is a 
window, through whicli those within draw 
up the pilgrims in a basket, which they 
let dow'n by a pulley. Not many miles be- 
yond this, they have another, dedicated to 
St. Catharine. It is situated' in the place 
where Moses made the bitter waters sweet. 
It has a garden, with a plantation of more 
than ten thousand palm-trees, from whence 
the monks draw a considerable revenue. 
There is another in Palestine, four or five 
leagues from Jerusalem, situated in the 
most barren place imaginable. The gate 
of the convent is covered with the skins 
of crocodiles, to prevent the Arabs setting 
fire to it, or breaking it to jiieces w’ith 
stones. It has a large tower, in which 
there is always a monk, who gives notice 
by a bell of the approach of the Arabs, or 
any wild beasts. 

The Caloyers, or Greek monks, have a 
great number of monasteries in Europe ; 
among which that of Penteli, a mountain 
of Attica, near Athens, is remarkable for 
its beautiful situation, and a very good 
libraiy. That of Calimachus, a principal 
town of the island of Chios, is remark- 
able for the occasion of its foundation. It 
is called Niamof/nif i. c. “ The sole Virgin,” 
its church having been built in memory 
of an image of the holy Virgin, miracu- 
lously found on a tree, being the only 
one left of several wliich had been con- 
sumed by fire. Constantin Monoinacbus, 
emperor of Constantinople, being informed 
of this miracle, made a vow to build a 
church in that place, if he recovered his 
throne, from which he had been driven ; 
this vow he executed in the year lOoO. The 
convent is large, and built in the manner 
of a castle. It consists of about two hun- 
dred religious, and its revenues amount to 
sixty thousand piasters, of which they pay 
five hundred yearly to the Grand Seignor. 

ITiere is in Amourgo, one of the islands 
of the Archipelago called Sporades, a 
monastery of Greek Caloyers, dedicated to 
our Lady : it is a large and deep cavern, 
on the top of a very high hill, and is en- 
tered by a ladder of fifteen or twenty 
steps. The church, refectory, and cells of 
the religious, who inhabit this grotto, are 
dug out of the sides of the rock with ad- 
mirable artifice. 

But the most celebrated monasteries of 
Greek Caloyers are those of Mount Athos 
in Macedonia. They are twenty-three in 


number ; and th^religious live in them sc 
regularly, that the Turks themselves haye 
a great esteem for themj^and often recom- 
mend themselves to theiijprayers. Every- 
thing in them is magfiinQ^ent; and, not- 
withstanding they have* been under the 
Turk for so long a time, they have lost 
nothing of their grandeur. The principal 
of these monasteries are De la Panwjia 
and Anna Laura, The religious, who 
aspire to the highest dignities, come from 
all parts of the East to perform here their 
noviciate, and, after a stay of some years, 
are received, upon their return into their 
own country, as apostles. 

The Caloyers of Mount Athos have a 
great aversion to the pope, and relate 
that a Koman pontiff, having visited their 
monasteries, had plundered and burned’ 
some of them, because they would not adore 
him. 

There are female Caloyers, or Greek 
nuns, who likewise follow the rule of St. 
Basil. Their nunneries are always depend- 
ent on some monastery. The Turks buy 
sashes of their working, and they open 
their gates freely to the Turks on this 
occasion. Those of Constantinople are 
widows, some of whom lave had several 
husbands. They make no vow, nor con- 
fine themselves within their convents. The 
priests are forbidden, under severe penalties, 
to visit these religious. — lirouf/hfon, 

CALVINJSTS. Those who interpret 
Scripture in accordance with the views 
of John Calvin, who was born at Noyon, 
A. I). 1509, and afterwards settled at Ge- 
neva, and who established a system botli of 
doctrine and of dis(?ipline peculiarly his 
own. 

The essential doctrines of Calvinism 
have been reduced to these five : particular 
election, j)articular redemption, moral in- 
ability in a fallen state, irresistible grace, 
and the final perseverance* gf the saints. 
These are termed, by theologians, the five 
points ; and ever since the nod of Dort, 
(see Jhrtt) w^hen they w^ero the subjects of 
discussion between the Calvinists and 
Arminians, and whose decrees 'are the 
standard of modern Calvinism, frequent 
have been the controversies agitated re- 
specting them.* Even the Calvinists them- 
selves differ in the explication of them: 
it cannot therefore be expected that a very 
specific account of them should be given 
here. Generally speaking, howeiver, they 
comprehend tlie following propositions 

Ist, That God has chosen a certain 
number in CiiRTST to everlasting glory, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, according 
to his immutable purpose, and of his free 
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grace and love, without me least foresight 
of faith, good works, or any conditions per- 
formed by the creature ; and that the rest 
of *mankind he wiwL pleased to pass by, and 
ordain them to dishonour and wrath for 
their sins, to the praise of his vindictive 
justice. 

2ndly, That Jesus Christ, by his suf- 
ferings and death, made an atonement only 
for the sins of the elect. 

3dly, That mankind are totally depraved 
in consequence of the fall ; and, by virtue 
of Adam’s being their public head, the 
guilt of his sin was imputed, and a corrupt 
nature conveyed to all his posterity, from 
wliich proceeds all actual transgression ; 
and that by sin we are mode subject to 
^death, and all miseries, temporal, s])iritual, 
and eternal. 

4thly, That all whom God has predesti- 
nated to life, he is pleased, in his ajipointed 
time, effectually to call, by his word and 
Spirit, out of that state of sin and death, in 
wnich they are by nature, to grace and 
salvation by J Esus Christ. 

And 5thly, That those whom God has 
effectually called and sanctified by his Spirit, 
shall never finally fall from a state of grace. 

CAMALDOLI. A religious order of 
Christians founded by St. liomuald, about 
the end of the tenth century: this man 
gave his monks the rule of St. Bonnet’s 
order, with some particular constitutions, 
and a white habit, after a visidn he had of 
several persons clothed so, who were going 
up on a ladder to heaven. He was of a 
noble family of Ravenna, and having found 
on the Apeiinine hills near Arezzo a 
frightful solitary place, called Caraiio Mal- 
doli, he began to build a monastery there, 
about the year 1009, and this monastery 
gave its name to all the order. The con- 
gregation of hermits of St. Romuald, or of 
Mount Couronne, is a branch of the Camal- 
doli, to whicH it was joined in 1532. Paul 
J urtinian, ofVenice, began its establishment 
in 1520, and founded the chief monastery 
in the Apennine, in a place called the 
Mount of the Crou n, tc'ii miles from Peru- 
gia, and dedicated to our Saviour in 1555. 
— Hist, des Ord. Relit/. 

CAMERONIANS.' A party of Pres- 
hyterians in Scotland, so called from Archi- 
bald Cameron, a field preacher, who was 
the first who separated from communion 
with thg other Presbyterians, who were 
not of his opinion concerning the ministers 
that had accepted of his indulgence from 
King Charles II. He considered the accept- 
ance of the indulgence to be a counten- 
. ancing of the supremacy in ecclesiastical 
affairs. The other Presbyterians wished 
K 2 


the controversy to drop, till it could be 
determined by a general assembly ; but 
the Cameronians, through a transport of 
zeal, separated from them, and some who 
associated with them ran into excess of 
frenzy; declaring that King Charles H. 
had forfeited his right to the crown and 
society of the Church, by his breaking the 
solemn league and covenant, which was 
the terms on which he received the former; 
and by his vicious life, which, de jure, 
they said, excluded him from the latter ; 
they pretended both to dethrone and ex- 
communicate him, and for that purpose 
made an insurrection, hut were soon sup- 
pressed. Since the accession of King Wil- 
liam ITT. to the crown, they complied with 
and zealously served the government; and 
as regards their former differences in Church 
matters, they were also laid aside, the 
preachers of their party having submitted 
to tlie General Assembly of the Scottish 
establishment in 1 690, of which they still 
continue members. 

CAMTSARDS. TJie popular name of 
the Protestants who rose in the Cevennes 
against tlic oppression of Louis XIV. of 
France. There arc various etymologies of 
the word ; the most probable is that which 
derives it from canma or chemise, in allu- 
sion to the blouse or smock-frock which 
was generally worn. 

CAXCKLLI. (See Chancel) 

C.VNDLES. (See Lh/hts on Uie Altar.) 

CANDLEMAS DAY. A name for- 
merly given to the festival of the Purifica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, observed in our 
Church, February 2. In the mediteval 
Church, this day was remarkable for the 
number of lighted candles which were 
borne about in processions, and placed in 
churches, in memory of him who, in the 
words of Simeon’s song at the Purification, 
came to be “ a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of his people Israel.” 
From this custom the name is supposed to 
he derived. 

CANON. The laws of the Church are 
called canons, the word canon being de- 
rived from a Greek word, which signifies 
a rule or measure. 

Since the Church is a society of Chris- 
tians, and since every society must have 
authority to prescribe rules and laws for 
the government of its own members, it 
must necessarily follow that the Church 
has this power; for otherwise there would 
be great disorder amongst Christians. This 
power was exercised in the Church before 
the Roman empire became Christian, as 
appears by those ancient canons which 
were made Ixjfore that time, and which are 
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mentioned in the writings of the primitive 
fathers j by the apostolical canons, which, 
though not made by the apostles them- 
selves, are nevertheless of great antiquity; 
and by various canons which Avere made 
in councils held in the second century, 
which were not directory alone, but bind- 
ing, and to be observed by the clergy, 
under the penalty of deprivation ; and by 
the laity, under pain of excommunication. 
Under this title we will mention : 1 . P" oreign 
canons. 2. Such as have been received here. 
3. The power of making new canons. 

(I.) As to the first, Constantine the 
Great, the first emperor who gave Chris- 
tians some respite from persecution, caused 
general councils and national and provin- 
cial synods to be assembled in his domi- 
nions ; where, amongst other things, rules 
were made for the government of the 
Church, which were called canons ; the 
substance of which was at first collected 
out of the Serij)tures, or the ancient 
writings of the fatluTs. will not 

trouble the reader with a long history of 
proriticidl cotistitufiom^ synodaJs^ ylomt- 
rieSi sentences of popes^ sutnniarieSf and 
rescripts^ from which the canon law has, 
by degrees, been compiled, since the days 
of that emperor; it is siifticicnt to stat-e, 
that they were collected by Ivo, bishop of 
Chartres, about the 14th year of our King 
Henry I., in three volumes, which are 
commoidy called the Decrees, These 
decrees, corrected by Gratiun, a Bene- 
dictine monk, were published in Plngland 
in the reign of King Stephen; and the 
reason of the publication at that time 
might be to decide the quarrel between 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterhurv, and 
Henry, bishop of Winchester, the Iting^s 
brother, who being made a legate, the 
archbishop looked upon it as a diminution 
of his power, and an encroachment upon 
that privilege which he had as feyatus 
natus. (See Leyate.) I’hese decrees were 
received by the clergy of the Western 
Church, but never by those of the Plast, 
which is one reason why their priests con- 
tinued to marry, which the clergy of the 
West were, by these decrees, forbidden 
to do. 

The next, in order of time, were the 
Decretals^ (see Decretals) which are ca- 
nonical epistles written by popes alone, or 
assisted by some cardinals, to determine 
any controversy ; and of these there are 
likewise three volumes. The first volume 
of these Decretals was compiled by Rai- 
mundus Barcinus, who was chaplain to 
Grego’-y IX., and were published by him 
about uhe Htli year of King Henry III., 


A. D. 1 226. Thi^was appointed to be read 
in all schools, and was to be taken for la.w 
in all ecclesiastical courts. About sixty 
years afterwards, Simon; a monk of Wal- 
den, began to read these l^^s in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge,’ and t5B next year in 
Oxford. The second volume was collected 
and arranged by Boniface VIII., and pub- 
lished about the 27th year of our King 
Edward I., A. D. 1298. The third volume 
was collected by Clement V., and published 
in the Council of Vienna, and likewise 
here, in the 2nd year of Edward II., A. D. 

1 308, and from him were called Clementines. 

These decretals were never received in 
England, or anywhere else, but only in 
the pope’s dominions, which are therefore 
called hy canonists Patrice ohedientice^ as 
particularly the canon concerning the in- *' 
vestiture of bishops by a lay hand. John 
Andreas, a celebrated canonist in the 
fourteenth century, wrote a commentary 
on these decretals, which he entitled No- 
relUe^ from a very beautiful daughter he 
had of that name, whom he bred a scholar: 
the father being a professor of law at Bo- 
logna, had instructed his daughter so well 
in it, that she assisted him in reading lec- 
tures to his scholars, and, therefore, to 
perpetuate her niemoiy, he gave that book 
the title of JSovelke. 

About the tenth year of King Edward 
TI., John XXll. published his Extrava- 
yants. But -as to the Church of England, 
even at that time, when the papal authority 
was at the highest, none of these foreign 
canons, or any new canons, made at any 
national or provincial synod here, had any 
manner of force if they were agahist the 
prerogative of the king, or the lav s of the 
land. It is true that every Christian na- 
tion in communion with the pope sent 
some bishops, abbots, or priors, to tliose 
foreign councils, and generally four were 
sent out of England ; and it ’yjs by those 
means, together with the ailo yance of the 
civil power, that some canons made there 
were received here, but such as were 
against the laws were totally rejected. 

Nevertheless, some of these foreign 
canons were received in England, and 
obtained the force of laws by the general 
approbation of the king and people (though 
it may be difficult to know what these 
canons are) ; and it was upon this pretence 
that the pope claimed an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, independent of the Ifing, and 
sent his legates to England with commis- 
sions to determine causes according to 
those canons, which were now compiled 
into several volumes, and called Ca- 
nonictm : these were not only enjoined to 
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be obeyed as laws, but ^blicly to be read 
and expounded in all schools and uni- 
versities as the civil law was read and 
' expounded there, under pain of excom- 
munication to those yrho neglected. Hence 
arose quarrels between kings and several 
archbishops and other prelates, who ad- 
hered to those papal usurpations. 

(II.) Besides these foreign canons, there 
were several laws and constitutions made 
here for the government of the Church, all 
of which arc now in force, but which had 
not been so without the assent and con- 
firmation of the kings of England. Even 
from William I. to the time of tlie Ile- 
formation, no canons or constitutions made 
in any synods were suffered to be cx- 
, ecuted if they had not the royal assent. 
This was the common usage and practice 
in England, even when the papal usurpation 
was most exalted ; for if at any time the 
ecclesiastical courts did, by their sentences, 
endeavour to force obedience to such 
canons, the courts at common law, upon 
complaint made, would grant prohibitions. 
So that the statute of submission, which 
was afterwards made in the 25th year of 
Henry VIII., seems to be declarative of 
the common law, that the clergy could not 
dejuref and by their own authority, with- 
out the king’s assent, enact or execute any 
canons. These canons were all collected 
and explained by Lyndw'oocl, dean of the 
Arches, in the reign of Henry VI., and 
by him reduced under this method. 

1. The canons of Stephen Langton, 
archbishop of Canterbury, made at a coun- 
cil held at Oxfojd, in the Otli year of 
Henry III. 

2. The canons of Otho, the pope’s le- 
gate, who held a council in St. Paul’s 
church, in the 25th year of Henry IIT., 
which from him were called the Constitu- 
tions of Otho ; upon which John de Athon, 
one of the canons of Lincoln, wrote a 
comment. 

3. The canons of Boniface, of Savoy, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the 45th of 
Henry III., which were all usurpations 
upon the common law, as concerning the 
boundaries of parishes, the right of patron- 
age, and against trials of the right of 
tithes in the king’s courts against writs of 
prohibition, &c. Although he threatened 
the judges with excommunication (some of 
the jydges being at that time elergj’men) 
if they disobeyed the canons, yet they pro- 
ceeded in these matters according to the 
laws of the realm, and kept the eccle- 
siastical courts within their proper juris- 
diction. This occasioned a variance be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal lords; 


and upon this the clcrg>*, in the 31st of 
Henry III., exhibited several articles of 
their grievances to the parliament, w^hich 
they called Articuli Cleri: the articles 
themselves are lost, but some of the answers 
to them are extant, by which it appears 
that none of these canons made by Boniface 
was confirmed. 

4. The canons of Cardinal Ottohon, the 
pope’s legate, who held a synod at St. 
Paul’s, in the 53rd of Henry III., in which 
he confirmed those canons made by his 
predecessor Otho, and pulilished some new 
ones ; and by his legantine authority com- 
manded that they should be obeyed : upon 
these canons, likewise, John de Athon 
wrote another comment. 

5. The canons of Archbishop Peckham, 
made at a synod held at Beading, in the 
year 1279, the 7lh of Edward 1. 

6. The canons of the same archbishop, 
made at a synod held at Lambeth, two 
years afterwards. 

7. The canons of Archbishop Winchcl- 
sea, made in the 34th of Edward I. 

8. The canons of Archbisliop Bcynolds, 
at a synod held at Oxford, in the year 
1322, the 16th of Edward II. 

0. The canons of Symon Mephani, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, made iii tlie year 
1328, the 3rd of J^'ilward 111. 

10. Of Archbishop Strallbrd. 

11. Of Archbishop Simon Islip, made 
1362, the 37th of Edward III. 

12. Of Symon Sudbury, archbishop of 
CanU*rbury, made in the year 1378, the 
2nd of Bichard IT. 

13. Of Archbishop Arundel, made at a 
synod at Oxford, in the year 1403, the 
10th of Henry IV. 

14. Of Archbishop Chichely, in the year 
1415, the 3rd of Henry V. 

15. Of Edmond and Kichard, arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, Avho immediately 
succeeded Stephen Langton. 

It was intended to reform these canons 
soon after the Beformation ; and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and some other commis- 
sioners were appointed for that piir])ose by 
Henry VI 11. and Edward VI. The work 
w as finished, but the king dying before it 
was confirmed, it remains unconfirmed to 
this day. The book is called “ l^oformatuy 
Lcffwn JEcclefiiasfirarum ex Anthnritate lie,- 
(/is Henry VIII. inchoata ct per Edw'ard VI. 
prorectn:” it was put into elegant Latin 
by Dr. Haddon, who was then university 
orator of Cambridge, assisted by Sir John 
Cheke, who w'as tutor to Edward VI. The 
above canons made by our Church before 
the Reformation, are, of course, binding 
on our Church now, and are acted upon 
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in the ecclesiastical courts, except where 
they are superseded by subsequent canons, 
or by the provisions of ^in act of parlia- 
ment. 

(III.) The next thin^ to be considered 
is, the authority of making canons at this 
day ; and this is grounded upon the statute 
25 Henry VIII., commonly called the act 
of submission of the clergy, by which they 
acknowledge that the convocation had 
been always assembled by the king’s writ ; 
and they promised in verbo sacerdotu, 
not to attempt, claim, or put in use, or 
enact, promulgc, or execute, any new 
canons in convocation, without the king’s 
assent or licence. Then follows this enact- 
ing clause, viz. That they shall not at- 
tempt, allege, or claim, or put in use, any 
constitutions or canons without the king’s 
assent ; and so far this act is declarative of 
what the law was before. The clause be- 
fore mentioned extends to such canons as 
were then made both beyond sea and in 
England, viz. to foreign canons, that they 
should not be executed here until received 
by the king and people as the laws of the 
land, and to canons made liere wliich were 
contrary to the prerogative, or to the laws 
and customs of the realm. This appears 
by the proviso, that up canons shall be 
made or put in execution within this realm, 
which shall be contrary to the prerogative 
or laws. But the next are negative words, 
which relate wholly to making new canons, 
viz. “ nor make, promulge, or execute anv 
such canons without the king’s assent.^* 
These w^ords limit the clergy in point of 
jurisdiction, viz. that they shall not make 
any new canons but in convocation : and 
they cannot meet there without the king’s 
writ; and when they are met and make 
new canons, they cannot put them in exe- 
cution without a confirmation under the 
great seal. Some years after this statute, 
the clergy proceeded to act in convoca- 
tion, wdthout any commission from Henry 
VIII. But the canons which they made 
were confirmed by that king and some of 
his successors, as particularly the injunc- 
tions published in the 28th year of Henry 
VIII., for the abolishing superstitious 
holy days ; those for preaching against the 
use of images, relics, and pilgrimages; 
those for repeating the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and Ten Commandments in the 
English tongue. Henry VIII. sometimes 
acted by the advice of his bishops, out of 
convocation, os about the injunctions pub- 
lished in the 30th yejzr of Henry VIII., 
for admitting none to preach but such as 
were licensed ; those for keeping a register 
of births, weddings, and burials ; and for 


the abolishing th% anniversary of Thomas 
a Becket. The like may be said of those 
injunctions published in the 2nd year of 
Edward VI., prohibiting the carrying of 
candles on Candlemas day, and ashes in 
Lent, and palms on Palm Sunday. Queen 
Elizabeth, m the second year of her reign, 
published several injunctions by the advice 
of her bishops. And two years afterwards 
she published a book of orders without the 
confirmation of her parliament. AVhen she 
was settled in her government, all Church 
afiairs Vere debated in convocation. Se- 
veral canons were made in her reign, and 
confirmed by her letters patent : hut as she 
did not bind her heirs and successors to 
the observance of them, those canons ex- 
pired with her reign. In all these reigns 
the old canons were still in force, but in 
the first year of King James, 1003, the 
clergy b(‘ing lawfully assembled in convo- 
cation, the king gave them leave, by bis 
letters patent, to treat, consult, and agree on 
canons : these they presented to him, and 
he gave them his royal assent; and by other 
letters patent, for himself, his b^^irs and 
successors, ratified and confirmed tlie same. 
'J’hese canons thus established W'ere not 
then invented, but were collected out of 
ordinances wliieh lay dispersed in several 
injunctions published in former reigns, and 
out of canons and other religious customs 
which were made and used in those days ; 
and being thus confirmed, are the laws of 
the land, and by the same authority as any 
other part of the law ; for being authorized 
by the king’s commission, according to the 
form of the statute 25 Henry VIII , they 
are warranted by act of parliamen*:; and 
such canons made and confirmed, shall 
bind in ecclesiastical matters as much as 
any statute. An act of parliament may 
forbid the execution of any canon ; but it 
has been usual to respect ad those whicli 
enjoin some moral duty; yet a canon not 
confirmed by an act of parlia?nent cannot 
alter any other law. It is agreed that ca- 
nons made in convocation, and confirmed 
by letters patent, bind in all ecclesiastical 
aflairs ; tliat no canons in England are ab- 
solutely confirmed by parliament, yet they 
are part of the laws of the land, for the 
government of the Church, and in such 
case bind the laity as well as the clergy ; 
that though such canons cannot alter tne 
common law, statutes, or royal prero- 
gative, yet they may alter other canons, 
otherwise the convocation could not make 
new canons. All that is required in making 
such canons is, that the clergy confine 
themselves to Church affairs, and do not 
meddle with things which are settled by 
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the common law. But though no canons 
are absolutely confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment, yet those which are neither contr„.^ 
to *the laws of the land, nor to the queen’s 
prerogative, and which are confirmed by 
ner, are made good, and allowed to be so, 
by the statute 25 Henry VIII. And as to 
those canons which tend to promote the 
honour of God and service of religion, they 
must necessarily bind our consciences. 
Such are those which enjoin the sober 
conversation of ministers, prohibiting their 
frequenting taverns, playing at dice, cards, 
or tables; this w^as anciently prohibited 
by the Apostolical Canons, and in the old 
articles of Visitation liere, and in several 
diocesan synods. Such are those canons, 
• also, which relate to the duties of minis- 
ters in praying, preaching, administering 
sacraments, and visiting the sick. 

It may be as -vvell, for the convenience 
of students, to insert here, from Bishop 
Halifax’s Analysis of the Civil Law, a few 
explanations of the method of quoting the 
Jus Canoiiicum. The Dceretam of Gra- 
tian (which must not ho confounded with 
tlie Decretals) is divid(‘d into, 1. Distinc- 
tions, 2. Causes, 5. Treatise coHcernintj 
comeerntion. The Decretals are divided 
into, 1. Gregory IX. Deer vt ah in o booh. 

2, The sixtTi Decretal, (Boniface, 1208.) 

3. The Clementine Const it at ions (of Pope 
Clement V.). Now in the Decretam^ 1st 
part, e, g. “ 1 dist, c. 3, Lex, for i. d. Lex,] 
IS the first distinction, 3rd Canon, begin- 
ning with the word Lex, In the Decretmn, 
2nd part, c. g, “ 3 qu. 9, c. 2,” means the 
third cause, ninth# question, 2nd Canon. 
The 3rd part of the Dccretum is quoted as 
the first, with the addition of the words de 
con seer atione. 

In the Decretals (the first division) is 
given the name of title, number of chapter, 
with the addition of extra, or a capital X. 
E. g. “ c. extra de usuris,” means the 
3rd chapter of Gregory’s Decretals, in- 
scribed “ de usuris,” i. e. the 19th of the 
5th book. “ c. cum contingat 36 X. dc 
off. et* Pot. Jud. del.,” means the 3Gth 
chapter beginning with cum contingat,” 
of the Title in Gregory’s decrees, inscribed 
“ de officio.” The sixth Decretal, and the 
Clementine Constitutions, are quoted the 
same way, except that instead of extra, or 
X., is .subjoined in sexto, or fn 6 ; and in 
Clemetttiiii, or in Clem. The Extravagants 
of J ohn XXII. are contained in one book, 
XIV. titles. The folloAving are the 
CANONS OF 1603. 

Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiasti- 
cal, treated upon by the Bishop of Lon- 


don, President of the Convocation for 
the Province of Canterbury, and the rest 
of the Bishops and Clergy t)f the said 
Province; and agreed upon with the 
King’s Majesty’s licence, in their Synod 
begun at London, Anno Domini 1603, 
and in the year of the Kcign of our 
Sovereign Lord JAMES, by the Grace 
of God, King of England, France, and 
Ireland, the First, and of Scotland the 



^ Jamus, by the grace of God, King of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, &rc., to all to whom 
these presents shall come, greiHing : ^Vliere- 
as our Bishops, Deans of our Cathedrul 
Churches, Archdeacons, Cliapters, ami 
Colleges, and the other Clergy of every 
Diocese within the Province of Canterbury, 
being summoned and called by virtue of 
our Writ directed to tlic Most Reverend 
Father in God, John, late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and bearing date the one and 
thirtieth day of January, in the first year of 
our reign of England, France, and Ireland, 
and of Scotland the thirty-seventh, to have 
ajipcarcd before him in our Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul in J.ondon, the tw'enti- 
eth day of March tlien next ensuing, or 
elsewhere, as he should have thought it 
most convenient, to treat, consent, and con- 
clude upon certain difficult and urgent 
affairs mentioned in the said Writ; did 
thereupon, at the time appointed, and wdth- 
in the Catliedral C'hurch of St. Paul afore- 
said, assemble themselves, and appear in 
Convocation for tliat purpose, according to 
our said Writ, before the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Richard Bishop of London, 
duly (upon a second Writ of ours, dated 
the ninth day of ^larch aforesaid) author- 
ized, appointed, and constituted, by reason 
of the said Archbishop of Canterbury his 
death, President of the said Convocation, 
to execute those things, which, by virtue of 
our first Writ, did aj)pertain to him the said 
Archbishop to have executed if he had lived. 

We, for divers urgent and weighty causes 
and considerations as thereunto especially 
moving, of our especial grace, certain know- 
ledge, and mere motion, did, by virtue of 
our Prerogative Royal, and Supreme Au- 
thority in causes Ecclesiastical, give and 
grant by our seicral Letters Patent under 
our Great Seal of England, the one dated 
the twelfth day of April last past, and the 
other the twenty-fifth day of June then 
next following, full, free, and lawful liberty, 
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licence, powerj Ai^ itifliorlty unto the said ’ 
ofeLon4p^i,Bi^ident of the said 
Convo«iWon, and to other Bishops, 
Deans, A^rchdeaconSj; Chapters, and Col> 
le#!, and.^lhe rest df 'the Clergy before 
mentioned,^ of the said Province, that they 
l^om time to time, during our first Parlia- 
ment now prorogued, might confer^ treat, 
debate, consider, consult, and agree of and 
^on such Canons, Orders, Ordinancesf and 
Constitutions, as tliey should think neces- 
sary, fii^and convepient, for the honour and 
se|Vic 0 ;of Almighty God, the good and 
qgjifft of the Church, and the better govem- 
mei\t thereof, to be from time td time 
pbseryed, nerfonaoed^ fulfilled, and kept as 
Cwel^l^Jthe Archbish^s of Canterbury, 
the Bi^dps, and their Accessors, and the 
rest of the whole Clergy of the said Province 
of Canterbury^in their several callings, 
offices,, functions, ministries, degrees, and 
administrations ; as also by all and every 
Dean of the Arches, and other Judge of 
the said Archbishop’s Courts, Guardians 
of SpjHtualities, Chancellors, Deans, and 
CJhwpters, Archdeacons, Commissaries, Offi- 
.Ciat^ Ke^trars, and all and every other 
(Jesia^tical. Officers, and tlicir inferior 

f iiisters," whatsoever, of the same Province 
Canterbury, in their and every other of 
their mstinct Courts, and in the order and 
and every of their proceed- 
in^j aud by all other persons within this 
realin, far.|s lawfully, being members of 
the Church, it may concern them, as in our 
said Letters Patent amongst other clauses 
more at large doth anpear. Forasmuch as 
the Bishop of London, President of the 
said Convocation, and others, the said 
Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, Chapters, 
and Colleges, with tlie rest of the Clergy, 
having mei together at the time and place 
before mentioned, and then and there, by 
virtue of our said authority grafted unto 
them, treated of, concluded, and agreed 
upon certain Canons, Orders, Ordinances, 
aud^^Jonstitutions, to the end and purpose by 
us linpted and prescribed unto them ; and 
haYO, thereupon offered and presented the 
ikme unto us, most humbly desiring us to 
give our royal assent unto their said 
Canons, Orders, Ordinances, and Constitu- 
tions, according to the form of a certain 
Statute or Act of Parliament, made in that 
behalf in the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth, and by our said 
Prerogative Royal and Supreme Authority, 
in Causes Ecclesiastical, to ratify by our 
Letters Patent undei ,ouv Great Seal of 
England, and to confirm the same, the 
title and tenor of them being word for 
word as ensueth : 


The Table of the Constitutiom and 
Ecclesiastical, 

O f the Church of England, 

1 . The K iug’s Supremacy over the Church 

* .of England, in Causes Ecclesiastical, 
to be maintained. 

2. Impugners of the King’s Supremacy 

censured. 

3. The Church of England a true and 
' ^'‘apostolical Churclu 

4. Imiuigners of the public Worship of 

• Upd, established in the Church of 
England, censured. 

5/ rmpiigners of the Articles of Religion, 
established in the Church of Eng- 
land, censured. 

6. Impugners of the Rites and Ceremo-** 

nies, established in the Church of 
England, censured. 

7. Impugners of the Government of the 

Church of hhigland, by Archbishops, 
Bishops, Ac., censured. 

8. Im])ugm'rs of the Fonn of consecrat- 

ing and ordering Archbishops, Bi- 
shops, &c. in the Church of England, 
censured. 

9. Authors of Scliism in the Church of 

England censured. 

10. Maiulainers of Schismatics in the 

Church of England censured. 

11. Maintainers of Conventicles censured. 

12. Maintainers of Constitutions made in 

CoiiveAtielcs censured. 

Of Divine Service^ and Adminlstratiun of the 
Sacra7nents. 

13. Due Celebration of Sundays and Holy- 

days, 

14. The prescript Fom of Divine Service 

to be used on Sundays and Holy- 
days. 

15. The Litany to be read on Wednesdays 

and Fridays. ^ 

16. Colleges to use the prescript Form of 

Divine Service. 

17. Students in Colleges to wear Surplices 

in time of Divine Service. 

18. A reverence and attention to be used 

within the Church in time of Divine 
Service. 

19. Loiterers not to be suffered near the 

Church in time of Divine Service. 

20. Bread and Wine to be provided against 

every Communion. 

21. The Communion to be thrice "B Year 

received. 

22. Warning to be given beforehand for 

the Communion. 

23. Students in Colleges to receive the 

Communion four times a Year. 

24. Copes to be worn in Cathedral Churches 


Canons 
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^by those that adimnister the Com- ' 
munion. 

25. Surplices and Hoods to be worn in 
' m Cathedral Churches, when there is 

no Communion. 

26. Notorious Offenders not to be admitted 

to the Communion. 

27. Schismatics not to be admitted to the, 

Communion. 

28* Strangers not to be admitted to the 
Communion. 

29. Fathers not to be Godfathers in Bap- 

tism, and Children not Communi- 
cants. 

30. The lawful use of the Cross in Baptism 

explained. 

MinisterSf their OrdinatioUf Function^ and 
* Charge, 

31. Four solemn times appointed for the 

making of Ministers. 

32. None to be made Deacon and Minister 

both in one day. 

33. The Titles of such as are to be made 

Ministers. 

34. The Quality of such as are to be made 

Ministers. 

35. The Examination of such as are to be 

made Miriistcrs. 

36. Subscription required of such as are 

to be made Ministers. 

The Articles of Subscription. 

The Form of Subscription. 

37. Subscription before the lltocesan. 

38. Revolters after Subscription cen- 

sured. 

39. Cautions for Institution of Ministers 

into Benefices^ 

40. An Oath against Simony at Institution 

into Benelices. 

41. Licences for Plurality of Benefices 

limited, and Residence enjoined. 

42. Residence of Deans in their Churches. 

43. Deans and Prebendaries to preach 

durinj? their Residence. 

44. Prebendaries to be resident upon their 

Benefices. 

45. Beneficed Preachers, being resident 

upon their Livings, to preach every 
Sunday. 

46. Beneficed Men, not Preachers, to pro- 

cure monthly Sermons. 

47. Absence of Beneficed Men to be sup- 

plied by Curates that arc allowed 
Preachers. 

48. Noijb to be Curates but allowed by the 

Bishop. 

49. Ministers, not allowed Preachers, may 

not expound. 

50. Strangers not admitted to preach with- 

out showing their Licence. 

51. Strangers not admitted to preach in 


Cathedral , Caches without suffici- 
ent AuthQrTty.r^ • ‘ 

52. The Names of st^^nge Preachers to 

be noted ih a Book. 

53. No public Oppo^lition bet%en 

Preachers. 

54. The Licences of Preaches refu6djj|; 

Conformity to be void. 

55. The Form of a Prayer to be used by 
. ell Preachers before their Sermons. 

56. Preacliers and Lecturers to read Di- 

vine Service, and ^dminister.the Sa- 
craments twice a Year at tl^eaij^ 

57- The Sacraments not to.be rafuSad^rt^. 
the hands ‘of unpreachitig ^|inist^. 

58. Ministers reading J)ivihc Service, and 

' administt^ring the SacrameniT^ id-f; 

' wear Surplices; anJ Graduates there- 
withal Hoods. 

59. Ministers to catechize every Sunday. 

60. Confirmation to be performed once in 

three Years. 

61. Ministers to prepare Children for Con- 

firmation. 

62. IMinistcrs not to marry any Persons 

without Bunns or Licence. , ; 

63. Ministers of exempt Clmroh^s pdi tO,!,- 

marry without Banns or Liic,ence* ' V 

64. Ministcu-s solemidy to bid Holy-da)’^. ' 
6.3. ?iinisters solemnly to denounce Rdf 

cusants and Excommunicates* * 

66. Ministers to confer with Recusa^ta, 

67. Ministers to visit the Sick. ^ 

68. Ministers not to refuse to chSsteiror 

bury. 

69. Ministers not to defer Christening, if 

the Child he in danger. ’ 

70. Ministers to keep a Register of Christ- 

enings, Weddings, and Burials. 

71. Ministers not to preach, or administer 

the Communion, in private Houses. 

72. Ministers not to appoint public or 

private Fasts or Prophecies, or to 
exorcise, but by Authority. 

73. Ministers not to hold private Conven- 

ticles. 

74. Decency in Apparel enjoined to Min- 

isters. ^ ^ ■ 

75. Sober Conversation required in 

isters. 

76. Ministers at no time to forsake their 

Calling. 

Schoolmasters. 

77. None to teach School without Licence. 

78. Curates desirous to teach, to be li- 

censed before others. 

79. The duty of Schoolmasters. 

Things appertaining to Churches. 

80. The Great Bible, and Book of Common 

Prayer, to ])e had in every Church. 
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81. A Font of> Slone for Baptism in every 

Cljliirch. . "" 

82. A decent Communion-Table in every 

Churph. • y 

83. A Pulpit be provided in every 
" Church. 

84. A Chest for Alms in every Church. 

85. Churches to be kept in sufficient Re- 

parations. 

86. Churches to be surveyed, and the decays 

certified to the high Commissioners. 

87. A Terrier of Glebe-lands and other 

Possessions belonging to Churches. 
v88. Churches not to be profaned. 

(fhWchtoardens^or CluesUmmy hnd Side-men 
or Aseihtants. 

8^. The choice of Cluirchwardens, and 
their Account. 

90. The. choice of Side-men, and their 

joint office with Churchwardens. 

Parish- Clerks. 

91. Parish-Clerks to be chosen by the 

Minister. 

Ecclesiastical Courts belonging to the Arehhx- 
' shop's Jurisdiction. 

C. v92. None ^o be cited into divers Courts 
for Probate of the, same Will. 

93. The Kate of Bona notahilia liable to 

the Prerogative Court. 

94. None to be cited into the Appeals or 

Audience, but dwellers witnin the 
Archbishop’s Diocese, or Peculiars. 
93. The Restraint of double QuaiTels. 

96. Inhibiticms not to be granted without 

the Subscription iof an Advocate. 

97. Inhibitions not to be granted, until 

the Appeal be exhibited to the 
Judge. 

98. Inhibitions not to be granted to fac- 

tious Appellants, unless they first 
subscribe. 

99. None to marry within the Degrees 

prohibited. 

100. None to marry under Twenty-one 

Years, without their Parents’ con- 
sent. 

' |0C By whom licences to marry without 
' Banns shall be granted, and to 
what sort of persons. 

102. Security to be taken at the granting 

of such Licences, and under what 
Conditions. 

103. Oaths to be taken for the Conditions. 

104. An Exception for those that are in 

Widowhood. 

105. No sentence for Divorce to be given 

upon the sole confession of the 
parties. 

106. No Sentence for Divorce to be given 

but in open Court. 

107. In all sentences for Divorce, Bond 


to be tak^ir for not marrying during 
each other’s life. 

108. The Penalty for Judges offending in 

the Premises. 

Ecclesiastical Courts belonging to the Jurisdic^ 
tion 'df Bishops and Archdeacons , and the 
Proceedings in them. 

109. Notorious Crimes and Scandals to be 

certified into Ecclesiastical Courts 
by Presentment. 

110. Schismatics to be presented. 

111. Disturbers of Divine Service to be 

presented. 

112. Non-Communicants at Easter to be 

presented. 

113. Ministers may present. 

114. Ministers shall present Recusants. 

115. Ministers and Churchwardens not to., > 

be sued for presenting. 

116. Churchwardens not bound to present 

oftener than twice a year. 

117. Churchwardens not to be troubled 

for not presenting oftener than 
twice a year. 

118. The old Churchwardens to make 

their Presentments before the new 
be sworn. 

119. Convenient time to be assigned for 

framing Presentments. 

120. None to be cited into Ecclesiastical 

Courts by process of Quorum No- 
mina. 

121. None to be cited into several Courts 

for obe Crime. 

122. No Sentence of Deprivation or De- 

position to be pronounced against 
a Minister, but by the Bishop. 

123. No Act to be sped but in open Court. 

124. No* Court to have more than one Seal. 

125. Convenient Places to be chosen for 

the keeping of open Courts. 

126. Peculiar and inferior Courts to ex- 

hibit the original Copies of Wills 
into the Bishop’s Registry. 

Judges Ecclesiastical^ and thdr Surrogates. 

127. The Quality and Oath of Judges. 

128. The Quality of Surrogates. 

Procto7's. 

129. Proctors not to retain Causes without 

the lawful Assignment of the Parties. 

130. Proctors not to retain Causes with- 

out the Counsel of an Advocate. 

131. Proctors not to conclude in any 

Cause without the Knowledge of 
an Advocate. • 

132. Proctors prohibited the Oath, In 

animam domini sui, 

1 33. Proctors not to be clamorous in Court. 

Registrars. 

134. Abuses to be reformed in Registrars* 
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135. A certain Rate of 't’ees due to all 

Ecclesiastical Officers. 

136. A Table of the Rates and Fees to be 
" • set up in Courts and Registries. 

13Y. The whole Fees for showing Letters 

of Orders, and other Licences!, due 

but once in every Bishop's time. 

Apparitors. 

138. The Number of Apparitors restrained. 

Authority of Synods, 

139. A National Synod the Church Re- 

presentative. 

140. Synods conclude as well the absent 

as the present. 

141. Depravers of the Synod censured. 

• CANONS OF 1640. On the 27th May, 
1640, the archbishop of Canterbury stated 
before the convocation that the Canons ! 
agreed upon in the sacred synod had been 
read before the king and the privy- coun- 
cil, and unanimously approved. The first 
Canon is concerning the regal power ; and, 

I. Enacts that every parson, vicar, curate, 
or preacher, shall, under pain of suspen- j 
si on, on four Sundays in each year, at 
morning prayer, read certain explanations 
of the regal power, to the effect : — 

(1.) That the sacred order of kings is of 
Divine right, that a supreme power is 
given by God in Scripture to kings to rule 
all persons civil and ecclesiastital. 

(2.) That the care of God’s Church is 
committed to kings in the Scripture. 

(3.) That the power to call and dissolve 
national and provincial councils within 
their own territories is the true right of 
princes. 

(4.) That it is treason against God and 
the prince for any other to set up any in- 
dependent co-active power, either papal or 
popular, within the prince’s territory. 

(t'i.) That subjects who resist their na- 
tural prince by force resist God’s ordinance, 
and shall receive damnation. 

(6.) That as tribute is due from subjects 
to their prince, so those subjects have not 
only possession of, but a true and just 
title to, all their goods and estates ; tliat 
as it is the duty of subjects to supply their 
king, so is it nis duty to defend them in 
their property. 

FoAids, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, all persons to preach or teach any- 
thing contrary to the tenor of these ex- 
planations. 

II. For the better keeping of the day of 
his Majesty’s most happy inauguration. 

Orders all persons to keep the morning 
T of the said day in coming diligently to 


church, and that due inquiry be made by 
bishops and others as to how the day is 
observed, in order that offenders may be 
punished. 

III. For suppressing ' the growth of 
Popery. 

Orders all ecclesiastical persons, bishops, 
&c., having exempt or peculiar jurisdiction, 
and all officials, and others having the 
cure of souls, to confer privately with the 
parties, and by Church censures, &c., to 
rer'uce those who are misled into Popish 
superstition to the Church of England. 

Such private conferences to be perform- 
ed by the bishop himself, or by some one 
or more persons of his appointment. 

The said ecclesiastical persons to inform 
themselves of all persons, above the age of 
twelve years, in every parish, who do not 
come to church, or receive the holy eucha- 
rist, and who say or hear mass. 

Ministers, churchwardens, &c., to pre- 
sent all such persons. 

Jf neither private conferences nor Church 
censures will avail with such offenders, 
their names shall be certified by the bishop 
of the diocese unto the justices X)f assize. 

Marriages, burials, and christenings of 
recusants, celebrated otherwise than ac- 
cordir.g to the form of the Church of Eng- 
land, to be declared by churchwardens 
and others at visitations. 

Diligent inquiry to be made as to who 
are employed as schoolmasters of the chil- 
dren of recusants. Churchwardens to give 
upon oath the naiffcs of those who send 
their children to be brought up abroad. 

IV. Against Socinianism. 

Forbids any one to print, sell, or buy 
any book containing Socinian doctrines 
upon pain of excommunication, and orders 
au ordinaries to signify the names of of- 
fenders to the metropolitan, in order to be 
by him delivered to the king’s attorney- 
general, that proceedings may be taken 
against them. 

No preacher to vent such doctrine in a 
sermon, under pain of excommunication, 
and for a second offence deprivation. No 
university student or person in holy orders, 
except graduates in divinity, to have any 
Socinian book in his possession : all books 
so found to be burned : diligent inquiry 
to be made after offmiders. 

V. Against sectaries. 

Declares that all the enactments of the 
canon against Popish recusants shall, as far 
as they are applicable, stand in full force 
against all Anabaptists, Brownists, Separ- 
atists, Familists, and other sects. 

That the clauses in the canons against 
Socinianism, referring to Socinian books, 
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shall stand in full force against all books 
devised against the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Church of England. 

Orders all church and chapel wardens 
and quest-men to present at visitations the 
names of those .dissected persons who 
neglected the prayers of the church, and 
came in for sermon only, thinking thereby 
to avoid the penalties enacted against 
such as wholly absented themselves. 

VI. An oath enjoined for the preventing 
of all innovations in doctrine and govern- 
ment. 

Declares that all archbishops, bishops, 
and all other priests and deacons shall, to 
secure them against suspicion of Popery or 
other superstition, take the oath which it 
prescribes. 

Olienders, after three months’ delay 
granted them, if they continue obstinate, 
to be deprived. 

Orders that the following shall also be 
compelled to take the prescribed oath, viz. 
all masters of arts, bachelors and doctors 
in divinity, law, or physic, all licensed 
practitioners of ph} sic, all registrars, proc- 
tors, and schoolmasters, all graduates of 
foreign universities who eomc to be incor- 
porated into an English university, and 
all persons about to be ordained or licensed 
to preach or serve any cure. 

vll. A declaration concerning some 
rites and ceremonies. 

Declares the standing of the communion 
table sideways under the east window of 
every chancel or chapel, to be in its own 
nature indiiferent, and that therefore no 
religion is to be placed therein, or scruple 
to be made thereof. 

That although at the Reformation all 
Popish altars were demolished, yet it was 
ordered by Queen Elizabeth’s injunction, 
that the holy tables should stand where 
the altars stood, and that, accordingly, they 
have been so continued in the royal cha- 
pels, most cathedrals, and some parish 
churches, that all churches and chapels 
should conform to the exami)lc of the ca- 
thedral mother churches in this particular, 
saving always the general liberty left to 
the bishop by law during the time of ad- 
ministration of the holy communion. De- 
clares that this situation of the holy table 
does not imply that it is nr ought to he 
esteemed a true and proper altar, whereon 
Christ is again really sacrificed; but it 
is, and may be, by us called an altar in 
that sense in whi^ h the primitive Church 
called it an altar. 

Orders that in order to prevent profane 
abases of the communion table, it shall be 
railed in. 


Orders that at the words “ draw near,” 
&c., all communicants shall with all hiim- 
blc reverence approach the holy table. 

Recommends to all good and well-af- ^ 
fccted members of the Church, that they 
do reverence and obeisance both at their 
coming in and going out of the church, 
chancel, or chapd, according to the custom 
of the primitive Church and the Church of 
England in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Vni. Of preaching for conformity. 

Orders all preachers, under pain of sus- 
pension, to instruct the peo^e in their 
sermons twice a year at least, that the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England 
are lawful and commendable, and to be 
submitted to. 

IX. One Book of Articles of inquiry tiD 
be used at all parochial visitations. 

Declares that the synod had caused a 
summary or collection of visitatory articles 
(out of the rubrics of the service hook and 
the canons and warrantable rules of the 
Church) to he made and deposited in the 
records of the archbishop of Cnnterbur}’, 
and that no bishop or other oi'dinary shall, 
under pain of suspension, cause to he print- 
ed, or otherwise to be given in charge to 
the churchwardens or others wdiich shall 
he sw'orn to make presentments, any other 
articles or forms of inquiry upon oath, 
than such as shall be approyed by his nie- 
tro])olitan. 

X. Concerning the conversation of the 
clergy. 

Charges ,all clergymen carefully to ab- 
stain from all excess and disorder, and that 
by their Christian awd religious conversa- 
1 tion they shine forth as lights to others in 
all godliness and honesty. 

Requires all to whom the government 
of the clergy is committed, to set themselves 
to countenance godliness, and diligently to 
labour to reform their derjry where they 
require it. 

XI. Chancellor’s patents. 

Forbids bishops to grant any patent to 
any chancellor, commissary, or olncial, for 
longer than the life of the grdntee, nor 
otlierwiso than with the reservation to 
himself and his successors of the powder 
to execute the said place, either alone or < 
with the chancellor, if the bishop shall please 
to do so } forbids, under the heaviest cen- 
sures, to take any reward for such places. 

XII. Chancellors alone not to censure 
any of the clergy in sundry cases. 

All cases involving suspension or any 
higher censure to be heard by the bishop 
or by his chancellor, together with two 
grave, dignified, or beneficed ministers of 
the diocese. 
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XIII. Excommunication and absolution 
not to be pronounced but by a priest. 

No excommunications or absolutions to 
4e Valid, unless pronounced by the bishop, 
or by some priest appointed by the bishop ; 
such sentence of absolution to be pro- 
nounced either in open consistory, or, at 
least, in a. church or chapel, the penitent 
humbly craving it on his knees. 

XI V. Concerning commutations and the 
disposing of them. 

No chancellor or other to commute 
penance without the bishop’s privity ; or 
if by himself, he shall render strict account 
of the moneys received, which shall be ap- 
plied to charitable and public uses. 

XV. Touching concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. 

That in places wherein there is concur- 
rent jurisdiction, no executor be cited 
into any court or office for the space of ten 
days after the death of the testator. 

XVI. Concerning licences to marry. 

No licence shall be granted by any 

ordinary to any parties, except one of 
tlie parties have been living in ihc juris- 
diction of the said ordinary for one 
month immediately before tlie licence he 
desired. 

XVII. Against vexatious citations. 

No citations grounded only upon pre- 
tence of a bre^cli of ‘ law, and not upon 
presentment or other just ground, shall 
issue out of any ecclesiastical diurt, except 
under certain specified circumstances, and 
(jxcept in cases of grievous tirime, such as 
schism, incontinence, misbehaviour in 
church, &c. • 

These canons were ratified' by the king 
undci the great seal, June dffth, 1640. 
An attempt was made at the time to set 
aside their authority, ujion the jdea that 
convocation could not lawdidly continue its 
session after the dissolution of parliament, 
which took flacc on the 5th of May ; but 
the opinion of all the judges taken at 
the time was unanimously in favour of 
the legality of their proceeding, as appears 
by the following document 

“ The convocation being called by the 
king’s writ under the great seal, doth con- 
tinue until it be dissolved by writ or com- 
mission under the great seal, notwithstand- 
ing the parliament be dissolved. 

“ Hth May, 1640. 

• “Jo. Finch. 

“ C. S. H. Manchester. 

“ John Bramston. 

“ Edward Littleton. 

“Kalplie Whitfield. 

“ Jo. Bankes. 

“ Eo. Heath.’* 


An act of parliament, passed in the 
thirteenth year of Charles II., leaves to 
these canons their full canonical authority, 
whilst it provides that nothing contained 
in that statute shall give them the force of 
an act of parliament. 

The acts of this convocation w^erc unan- 
imously confirmed by tlie synod of York. 
— Cardwell f vol. ii. p. 593, vol. i. p. 380. 
Wilkins f Cone, vol. iv. p. 538. 

These canons, though passed in convo- 
cation, are not in force for the following 
reason : In 1639 a parliamentary w rit was 
directed to the bishops to summon these 
clergy to parliament ad comentivndum, &c., 
and the convocation writ to the archbi- 
shops ad tractand. e.t consentiend. The 
parliament met on the 13th of April, 1640, 
and was dissol\xKl on the 15th of May fol- 
lowing. Now’ though the convocation, sit- 
ting by virtue of the first writ directed to 
the bishops, must fall by the dissolution of 
that j)aiiiament, yet the lawyers held that 
they might sit till dissolved by like au- 
thority. But this being a nice point, a 
commission was granted about a w’eek 
after the dissolution of the parliament for 
the convocation to sit, W'hicai commission 
the king sent to them by Sir Harry Vane, 
his principal Secretary of State, and by 
virtue thereof tiny were turned into a pro- 
vincial synod. The chief of the clergy 
then assembled dcsin'd the king to con- 
sult all the judges of England on this mat- 
ter, wdiich w'as done : and upon debating 
it in the presence of his council, they as- 
serted under their hands the pow er of con- 
vocation in making canons. Upon this 
the convocation sat a whole month, and 
comj)osed a Book of (Ainons, which was 
approved by the king by the advice of his 
privy-council, and confirmed under the 
broad seal. The objection against the 
Canons w as that they were not made pur- 
suant to the statute 25 Hen. VIIL, be- 
cause they w’ere made in a convocation, 
sitting by the king’s writ to the arch- 
bishops, after the parliament was dis- 
solved, though there is nothing in the 
statute which relates to their sitting in 
time of })arliament only. 

After the licstoration, when an act was 
passed to restore the bishops to their or- 
dinary jurisdiction, a proviso was made 
that the act should not confarm the Canons 
of 1640. This clause makes void the 
royal confirmation. Ilcncc W’e may con- 
clude that canons should be made in a 
convocation, the parliament sitting ; that 
being so made, they are to be confirmed 
by the sovereign ; and that without such 
confirmation they do not bind the laity, 
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much less any oi‘der or rule made by a 
bishop alone, where there is neither custom 
nor canon for it. — Burn, 

Canon is used in the service of the 
Roman Church to signify that part of the 
communion service, or the mass, which fol- 
lows immediately after the Sanctus and 
Hosanna; corresponding to that part of 
our service which begins at the prayer, 
“ We do not presume ” &c. It is so called 
as being the fixed rule of the Liturgy, 
which is never altered. Properly speaking, 
the canon ends just before the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is recited aloud ; the canon 
being said in a low voice. In the First 
Book of King Edward VI., the word is 
used in this sense, viz. in the Visitation of 
the Sick, after the Gospel, the service jiro- 
ceeds as follows : 

“ The Preface, The Lord be with you. 

Answer, And with thy spirit. 

^ Lift up your hearts, Arc. 

Unto the end of the canon.” 

The Anap?iora of the Greek Church 
somewhat resembles the canon of the Ro- 
man. (See Ayiaphora,) — Jehb, 

CANON. (See Deans ami Chapters.) 
The name of canon, as applied to an ofliccr 
in the Church, is derived from the same 
Greek word already alluded to, which also 
signifies the roll or catalogue of the 
Church, in which the names of the eccle- 
siastics were registered ; hence the clergy 
so registered were denominated Canonici 
or Canons. Before the Reformation, they 
were divided into two classes, Regular and 
Secular. The Secular were so called, be- 
cause they canonized in scculo^ abroad in 
the world. 

Regular canons were such as lived under 
a rule, that is, a code of law s published by 
the founder of that order. They were a 
less strict sort of religious than the monks, 
but lived together under one roof, had a 
common dormitory and refectory, and 
were obliged to observe the statutes of 
their order. 

The chief rule for these canons is that of 
St. Augustine, who was made bishop of 
Hippo m the year 395, But they were but 
little known till the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury, were not brought into England till 
after the Conquest, and seem not to have 
obtained the name of Augustine canons till 
some years after. The general opinion is, 
that they came in after the beginning of the 
reign of King Henry L,about the year 1 105. 

Their habit was e long black cassock, 
with a vrhite rochet oyer it, and over that 
a black cloak and hood ; from whence they 
were called Black Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine. 


The monks were alw'ays shaved, but 
these canons wore beards, and caps on 
their heads. 

There were about 175 houses of these 
canons and canoncsses in England and 
Wales. 

But besides the common and regular 
sort of these, canons, there were also the 
following particular sorts. 

As first, such as observed St. Augustine’s 
rule, according to the regulations of St. 
Nicholas of Arroasia ; as those of Hare- 
wolde in Bedfordshire, Nutley or Crendon 
in Buckinghamshire, Ilertland in Devon- 
shire, Brunne in Lincolnshire, and Lille- 
shul in Shropshire. 

Others there were of the rule of St. 
Augustine, and order of St. Victor ; as at,. 
Keynsham and Worsj)ing in Somerset- 
shire, and Wormsloy in Herefordshire. 

Others of the order of St. Augustine, and 
the institution of St. Mary of Mcretuno, 
or Merton; as at Biickcnham in Norfolk. 

The Prfcniondraf eases -vverc canons who 
lived according to I he rule of St. Augustine, 
reformed by St. Norbert, wdio set up this 
regulation about the year 1120, at Prw- 
monstratum in Picardy, a place so called 
because it w'as said to have been foreshow'n, 
or Prfvmonstrafedj by the Blessed Virgin, to 
be the head seat and mother of the church 
of the order. These canons were, from 
their habit, called White Canons. They 
were brought into England soon after the 
year 1140, and settled first at Newhouse 
ill Lincolnshire. They had in England a 
conservator of their privileges, but were 
nevertheless often vif^ted by their supe- 
rior at Premonstre, and continued under 
his jurisdiction till the year 151.2, when 
they were exempted from it by the bull of 
Pope Julius 11., confirmed by King Henry 
VIll. ; and the superiority of all the 
houses of this order in England and 
Wales, was given to the abbot^bf Welbeck 
in Nottinghainshirc. Theie were about 
thirty-five houses of this order. 

The Sempringham or Gilbertine canons 
were instituted by St. Gilbert at Sem- 
pringham in Lincolnshire, in the year 1148. 
lie composed his rule out of those of St. 
Augustine and St. Benedict, (the women 
following the Cistercian regulation of St. 
Benedict’s rule, and the men the rule of 
St. Augustine,) with some special statutes 
of their own. The men and women lived 
in the same houses, but in such difierent 
apartme^s that they had no communica- 
tion w'ith Teach other ; and increased so 
fast, that ^t. Gilbert himself founded thir- 
teen monasteries of this order; viz. four 
for men alone, and nine for men and 
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women together, which h^ in them 700 
brethren and 1500 sisters. At the disso- 
lution of the monasteries there were about 
^twepty-five houses of this order in Eiig- 
^land and Wales. 

Canons regular of the Holy Sepulchre 
were instituted in the beginning of the 
r2th century, in imitation of the regulars 
instituted in the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre of our Saviour at Jerusalem. The 
first house they had in England was at 
Warwick, which was begun for them by 
Henry de Newburgh, carl of Warwick, 
Avho died in the year 1123, and perfected 
by his son Roger. They are sometimes 
called canons ot the Holy Cross, and wore 
the same habit with the other Austin ca- 
nons, distinguished only by a double red 
tross upon the breast of their cloak or 
upper garment. The endeavours of these 
religious for regaining the Holy Land 
coming to nothing after the loss of Jeru- 
salem, in the year 1188, this order fell into 
decay, their revenues and privileges were 
mostly given to the Maturine friars, and 
only two houses of them continued to the 
dissolution. — Burn, 

CANON OF SCRIPTURE. (Sea Snny 
turcy and Bible,) The books of Holy Scrip- 
sure as received by the Church, who, being 
the “witness and keeper of Iloly Writ,” 
had authority to decide what is and what 
is not inspired. 

That the Holy Scriptures are* a complete 
rule of faith is proved, first, by the author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures. And this is so 
plainly laid down therein, that nothing 
but a strange prejudice and resolution to 
support a cause could*contradict it. Those 
words of St. Paul are very full to this pur- 
pose. “ All Scripture is given by insjnra- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of Goo may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” (2 Tim. hi. 16, 17.) Moses 
expressly forbids that any one should 
“ add unto the word that I command you, 
neither shall ye diminish ought from it.” 
(Deut. iv. 2.) “Whatsoever I command 
unto you to observe and do it, thou shalt 
not add thereto, nor diminish from it.” 
(Heut. xii. 32.) The same prohibition is 
given out in the New Testament. For St. 
John, closing his Book of Revelation, and 
with that our Christian canon, so that it 
may not improbably seem to bear relation 
to the whole New Test^nent, forl^ds any 
addition or diminution, with a piipe an- 
nexed to it : “ If any man shall add unto 
these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book •, and 


if any man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the hook of life, 
and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written in this book.” 
(Rev. xxii. 18, 19.) But the substance of 
this had been before declared by St. Paul i 
“Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.” (Gal. i. 8.) And as for 
the endeavour of some to piece out God's 
written word by tradition, our SAVIOUR 
warns us against this, when he blames the 
Pharisees for it; namely, in “ teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men,” 
(Matt. XV. 9,) and “ making the command- 
ment of God of none effect by their tradi- 
tions.” (Vcr. 3, 6.) 

Secondly, by reason, drawn from the 
nature of the tiling, and the whole order 
of the gracious dispensation of the gospel, 
with which God hath been pleased to bless 
mankind, this is no more than we mipht 
expect. For our Saviour having first 
made known the gosj)el to the world by 
his own preaching and suffering, and pro- 
])agated it throughout the several parts 
th(‘reof by the preaching of his apostles, in 
order to be conveyed down to successive 
generations, this could not well be effected 
without a written word. For to have de- 
livered down the gospel truths by w'ord 
of mouth, or oral tradition, would have 
made it subject to as many errors as the 
prejudices, fancies, and mistakes of the 
several relators could have given it. Now 
since God has been pleased to make use of 
this method to convey these truths which 
he has revealed unto us, it is but reason- 
able to think that all the truths which he 
has judged necessary for our salvation, and 
wdiich he has required of us to believe, are 
contained in this w'rittcn w'ord. For why 
God should leave some of tlie gospel truths 
to be conveyed in a purer, and others in a 
more corrupt, channel, some by Scripture 
and others by tradition, is unaccountable: 
why, since he designed the Scripture to bo 
in some measure the rule of faith, he should 
not at the same time render it a complete 
one ; why tliis Divine hnv of God must be 
eked out by human traditions, which have 
been uncertain in the best times, and per- 
nicious in some, and which strangely vary 
according to difl'erent countries and ages 
these notions highly reflect upon the Di- 
vine wisdom and goodness, and are taken 
up only to defend the. corrupt practices of 
the Romish Church, which that Church is 
resolved to maintain at any rate, rather 
than to part with them. 
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The like reasons are alleged by the an- 
cient divines of the Church. — Dr. Nicholls, 

The ancient fathers always speak of the 
Scriptures as containing a complete rule of 
faith and practice; and appeal to them, 
and to them only, in support of the doc- 
trines which they advance, — Jip. lomline. 

CANON LAW. The canon law which 
regulates the discipline of the Ilomish 
Church consists, 1. Of the Decree of 
Gratian, (Decretnm Gratiani^) a compila- 
tion made by a Benedictine monk, whose 
name it bears, at Bologna in Italy, in 
1150, and made up of the decrees of dif- 
ferent popes and councils, and of several 
passages of the holy fathers and other re- 
putable writers. 

2. Of the Decrdah^ collected by order 
of Pope Gregory IX., in the year 1230, in 
five books. 

3. Of the compilation made by order 
of Boniface Vlll., in 1297, known by the 
name of the Hixtli Bonk of Decretals^ be- 
cause added to the other five, although it 
is itself divided into live books. 

4. Of the CkmpfUinrSf as they are called, 
or Decretals of Pope Clement V., published 
in the year 1317 by John XXII. 

5. Of other decretals, known under the 
name of Dxtravaf/ontes, so called because 
not contained in the former decretals. 
These Extravagantes arc twofold;-- the 
first, called common, containing constitu- 
tions of various popes down to the year 
1483 ; and, secondly, the j)articular ones of 
John XXII. 

These, eontaining besides the decrees of 
popes and the canons of several councils, 
constitute the body of the canon law. 
The constitutions of subsequent popes and 
councils have also the force of canons, 
although not hitherto reduced into one 
body, nor digested, as the others, under 
proper heads, by any competent authority. 
These, together with some general cus- 
toms, or peculiar ones of different places, 
having the force of laws, and certain con- 
ventions entered into between the popes 
and different Homan Catholic states, deter- 
mine the discipline of the Church of Koine. 

CANONICAL. That which is done in 
accordance with the canons of the Church. 

CANONICAL HOURS. The first, 
third, the sixth, and the ninth hours of the 
day, that is, six, nine, twelve, and three 
o’clock, are so denominated. Bishop Pa- 
trick remarks that “ the UnivCTsal Church 
anciently observed certain set hours of 
prayer, that all Chn^tlans throughout the 
world might at the same time join together 
to glorify GoD ; and sorae:6f them were of 
opinion that the angelic host, being ac- 
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quainted with Ase hours, took that time 
to join their prayers and praises with those 
of the Church.” The directions in the 
Apostolical Constitutions are as follows: 
“ Offer up your prayers in the morning, at 
the third hour, at the sixth, and at the 
ninth, and in the evening ; in the morning 
returning thanks that the Lord hath sent 
you light, and brought you through the 
perils of the night ; at the third hour, be- 
cause at that hour the Lord received sen- 
tence of condemnation from Piljjite ; at the 
sixth, because at that hour he was cruci- 
fied ; at the ninth, because at that hour all 
things were in commotion at the crucifixion 
of our Lord, as trembling at the bold at- 
tempt of the wicked Jews, and at the in- 
jury offered to their Master ; in the evening, 
giving thanks that he has given thee they 
night to rest from thy daily labours.” 

In the Church of Home, the canonical 
hours begin with reapers, i. e. evening 
prayer, about six o’clock, or sunset ; next 
follows complme, to beg God’s protection 
during sleep; at midnight, the three nor- 
turns or ynntins, the longest part of the 
office. Lauds or morning praises of God 
are appointed for cock-crowing, or before 
break of day ; at six o’clock, or sunrise, 
prime should be rtjcited ; and teree, sext^ 
and none, every third hour afterwards. 

CANONICAL OB f:DIENCK. (See 
Orders.) The obedience which is due, 
according to the canons, to an ecclesiastical 
superior. Every clergyman takes an oatli 
of canonical obedience to his bishop when 
he is instituted to a benefice, or licensed 
to a cure. 

CANONISATION: (See Bmtijica- 

tlon, and Saints.) A ceremony in the 
Komish Church, by which jiersons deceased 
are ranked in the catalogue cf saints. 
It succeeds beatification, VVhen a person 
is to be canonised, the pope holds four 
consistories. In the first, he causes the 
petition of those who request "he canonisa- 
tion to be examined by three auditors of 
the rota, and directs the cardinals to revise 
all the necessary instruments. In the 
second, the cardinals report the matter to 
the pope. In the third, which is held in 
public, the cardinals pay their adoration 
to the pope, and an advocate makes a 
pompous oration in praise of the person 
who is to be created a saint. This advo- 
cate expatiates at large on the sujiposcd 
miracles wjiiich the person has Wvrought, 
and #ren pretendii know from what 
motivesr'bq “the fourth consis- 

tory, the popeV^igLying summoned together 
all the cai*Ctmals ind prelates, orders the 
report cohcoriiin^the deceased to be read, 
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and then takes their votes, whether he 
is to be canonised or not. On the day 
^of canonisation, the church of St. Peter is 
' hurfpf with rich tapestry, on which are em- 
broidered the arms of the pope, and those 
of the prince who desires the canonisation. 
The church is most brilliantly illuminated, 
and filled with thousands of Romanists, 
wdio superstitiously think that the more 
respect they show to the saint, the more 
ready will he be to hear their prayers, and 
offer them God. During^ this ceremony 
the i)ope anift all the cardinals are dressed 
in white. It costs the prince who requests 
the canonisation a great sum of money, as 
all the officers belonging to the Church of 
Rome must have their fees ; but this is con- 
gidered a trifle, when it is expected that 
the saint will intercede in heaven for his 
subjects, who, indeed, jioor as they are, 
generally pay all the expenses attending 
the ceremony. 

Canonisation of saints was not knowm to 
the Christian (flmrch till towards the middle 
of the tenth century. So far as we arc 
able to form an opinion, the Christians in 
that age borrowed tliis custom from the 
heathens j for it was usual with both the 
Greeks and Romans to deify all those 
heroes and great men who had rendered 
themselves remarkable. It is not allowed 
to enter into inquiries prior to canonisation, 
till at least fifty years after the d(’ath of 
the person to be canonised. This regula- 
tion, however, though now observed, has 
not been follow^ed above a century. Thomas 
Bccket was canonised within three years 
of his death. It has been properly object- 
ed against canonisation, that it is perform- 
ed by human beings, who assume a power 
of rendering some one an object of divine 
^ orship, who in this life was no more than 
mortal ; that it is a direct violation of the 
S/VViour’s command, “Judge not;” and 
that it lies arthe foundation of that idol- 
atry of which the Church of Rome is justly 
cl la rged. — Bro ugh ton, 

CA-NONRY. A cannnry is a name of 
office, and a canon is the officer; in like 
manner as a prebendary ; and a prebend 
is the maintenance or stipend both of the 
one and the other. — Gibson. It is not 
easy to assign a reason wffiy this name 
should have been given to members of 
cathedral churches. Some have thought 
it was bgcause a great number of them 
were regular priests, and obligcdrto observe 
the canons or rcsplJctivc 

orders, or founders, oi* viii<i)r|,\ According 
to NichoUs, the name is a, Signer origin, 
and not so directly frotajyljii^’ur^ek Vord 
Kaviavt regulttf a statute W ordinance, as 


from the Latin word cawon, an allowance 
or stated quantity of provision. Thus 
it is used by Cicero. So the collection 
of the respective emotas of the provinces 
sent in corn to Rome for the subsist- 
ence of the poorer citizens was called 
the canon. Afterwards, when Christianity 
prevailed, the word was adapted to an 
ecclesiastical use, and those clergjmen 
that had the camniy or sportulay taken from 
the common bank of the chureh offerings 
delivered out to them for their* mainten- 
ance, ciirne to be called ('(monici. As the 
church revenues \vere divided into four 
parts — one for the maintenance of the 
bishop, a second for the fabric of the 
church, and a third for the poor, so a fourth 
part was divided among the subordinate 
clergy, who lived in a collegiate manner 
about the bishop. 

It seems most likely, however, that the 
w ord canon meant to designate one w'ho 
resided at the cathedral church constantly, 
and followed tlic rule of Divine service 
there. So the application of the word at 
home and abroad would seem to indicate. 
Thus, till a very late enactment, 3 & 4 
Vic. c. 113, the word canon was restricted 
in cathedrals of the old foundation to the 
residentiaries. Prebendary was statutably 
apjdicd to all, because all had a i)rad)eiida, 
either fixed stipend, or an estate in fee : 
W'hile in the cathedrals of new found- 
ation all w (‘re called inditVcrently canons 
or prebendaries, because all were equally 
bound to residence. The act referred to 
has now’ dirc'cted that all shall be styled 
canons (exce})t perhaps the prebendaries 
retained, but without their ancient sti- 
pends or estates) in the cathedrals of old 
foundation. Nevertheless, all canons are 
still really prehendarieSy as long as they 
have any property. In Ireland, the only 
prebendaries denominated canons, are 
those of Kildare. These form the lesser 
chapter. 

Canons in most cathedrals were divided 
into tw’o classes, major, or minor. (See 
Minor Cawous.) 

The fellow’ships of the collegiate church 
in Manchester, .since its elevation into a 
cathedral, have been recently erected into 
eaiionries, and the warden of former times 
is now called dean. 

Canonry, or chanonrie, in Scotland, was 
the same iisJ^ie cathedral precinct in Eng- 
land. Thus ai Aberdeen the canonry in- 
cluded the cathedral, bishop’s palace, pre- 
bendal houses, gardens, and an hospital, 
all surrounded Ky a stone? w all. [Kennedy's 
Annals of Aberdeen.) The cathedral town 
of Rps^m^rkie, or Fortrose, in the diocese 
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of Ross, wa8 sometimes called the canmry 
town, or channery town. 

CANTICLES. This literally signifies 
songs, but it is peculiarly applied to a 
canonical book of the Old Testament, 
called in Hebrew the Song of Songs, that 
is, the most excellent of all songs. The 
word cantich in our Prayer 15ook is applied 
to the Benedicite, and was so first used in 
King Edward’s Second Book. 

CAPITAL. The highest member of a 
pillar. 

The capital consists of the akteus^ the 
bellf the neckf or astragal^ and each of these 
varies in the several styles, as well in form 
as in relative importance. A few of the 
more prominent variations may be enume- 
rated. 

In the Saxon period, the abacus is usually 
a low, flat, unmoulded slab ; the rest of the 
capital, if it has any character, aj)proachcs 
that of the succeeding style. 

In the Norman ca{)ital the abacus is 
sejuare, of considerable thickness, generally 
slightly bevelled at the lower side, and 
sometimes moulded. 1’he bell, resting on 
a cylindrical shaft, and fitted with a square 
abacus, is circular at the bottom, and be- 
comes square at the top, and the way of re- 
solving the round into the square gives it 
its peculiar character. In examjdes, how- 
ever, of any richness, the abundance of 
decoration often obscures its constructive 
character. 

In the period of transition to Early Eng- 
lish, the abacus sometimes becomes octa- 
gonal, seldom, how ever, a regular octagon, 
but a square with the comers slightly cut 
off. It is also sometimes circular. The 
upper surface continues flat, but the under 
part is more frequently moulded. The bell 
often approaches the Classic capital in 
design, and sometimes even in treatment, 
as at Canterbury ; but this is a rare amount 
of excellence. More frequently a lotus-likc 
flower rises from the neck, and curls be- 
neath the abacus. The neck is still a mere 
round bead. 

In the next, or Lancet period, the abacus 
more freqiu'ntly becomes circular, the top 
is seldom flat, the mouldings usually con- 
sist of two rounds, w ith a deep undercut, 
hollow' betw een, the upi)er one a little over- 
hanging the under, and in the hollow a 
trail of nail-head or dog-tooth is often 
found. The bell, also, is deeply undercut, 
and in^ some instances; '*where effect is 
sought in moulding ra^er than in carving, 
it is repeated f but, jri moderately rich 
examples, the bell is usually covered with 
foliage of wdiich the stems spring from the 
neck, generally cr''‘-.sing one another as 
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they rise, and breaking into leaves near 
the top, where they throw off a profusion 
of crisped foliage, which curls under the 
abacus; a stray leaf, in very rich and 
rather late examples, sometimes shooting 
up, over the hollow, to the upper member of 
the abacus. The whole treatment of this 
foliage in capitals and corbels, where it 
follows the same law, has sometimes a 
boldness and a grace, though it never deserts 
its conventional type, of whiejk no descrip- 
tion, and no engraving even, except on a 
large scale, can convey an idea,' The neck 
of the Early English capital is. generally 
either a rounded bowtel of rather more 
than half a cylinder, or a semi-hexagon, 
the latter with the sides sometimes slightly 
hollow'ed. « 

In the Geometrical period, the abacus 
continues round. It is no longer, except 
in rare instances, flat at the top : the scroll 
moulding begins to appear, and sometimes 
a hollow intervenes betw'cen it and the 
first member of the bell. The bell, when 
moulded, rather follow’s the routine of the 
last style; hut, when foliated, the leaves 
or flowers, w'ithout losing anything of the 
force and boldness of the latter, have a 
naturalness never ap])roached in any other 
style: w'c begin to recognise the oak, the 
hawthorn, or the maple, as familiar friends, 
and rio longer need to employ conventional 
terms to designate their foliage, or the 
method of its treatment. 

In tfie Decorated period, the scroll- 
moulding is almost constantly employed 
for the abacus and for the neck ; the ball- 
flow'er sometimes occurs in the hollow of 
tlie abacus, hut not so frequently as the 
dog-tooth in the Lancet period. Tlte mould- 
ings of the bell are generally the roll and 
fillet, or the scroll, in some of their forms ; 
and the foliage entirely loses the nature of 
the Geometrical, without recovering the 
force of the Early English, It surrounds 
the bell as a chaplet, instead of creeping 
up it, and, insti^aa of indicating the shape 
which it clothes, converts the whole be- 
tween the neck and the abacus into a 
flow ered top. 

In the next and last period, the abacus 
is sometimes so nearly lost in the bell, or 
the bell in the abacus, that it is hard to 
se])arate them. The form of both becomes 
generally octagonal, and a great poverty 
of design is apparent : this is tke case in 
ordinary instances of pillars with entire 
capitals. lA Ja^er. examples, and where 
the?e are‘’|^eat^*])retension8, the capital 
to the whole pillar, but 
the' bide*, of the arches is continued 
to the bflpse^^iyxout the intervention of a 
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caj^ital, only the inner order being sup- 
ported and stopped by an attached shaft, 
>for Jbowtel, with its capital, and so the 
capital loses all its analogy with the classic 
architrave, and no longer carries the eye 
along in a horizontal line. 

CAPITULAR. A term often used in 
foreign countries to designate a major ca- 
non or prebendary ; a capitular member of 
a cathedral or collegiate church. 

CAPITULARIES. Ordinances of the 
kings of France, in which arc many heads 
or articles which regard the government of 
the Church, and were done by the advice 
of an assembly of bishops. The original of 
the word comes from capitulay which w'ere 
articles that the prelates made and pub- 
^shed to serve as instructions to the clergy 
of their dioceses, so that at last this name 
of capitularies was given to all the arti- 
cles which related to ecclesiastical affairs. 
Those of Charlemagne and Louis the Meek 
were collected in four books by the abbot 
Angesius ; those of King Lothaire, Charles 
and Louis, sons of Louis the Meek, were 
collected by Bonnet the Levite, or deacon, 
into three books, to ^Yhich there have been 
since four or five additions; and Father 
Simon published those of Charles the 
Bald. 

CAPUCHINS. Monks of the order of 
St. Francis. They owe their origihal to 
Matthew de Bassi, a Francir^au of the 
duchy of Urbino, who, having seen St. 
Francis represented with a sharp-pointed 
capHche^ or cowl, began to wear the like 
in 1525, with the permission of Pope Cle- 
ment VII. His example w'as soon follow- 
ed by two other monks, named Louis and 
Raphael de Fosserabrun; and the pope, 
by a brief, granted these three monks 
leave to retire to some hermitage, and re- 
tain their new habit. The retirement they 
chose was the hermitage of the Camaldo- 
lites near Massacio, w'here tfiey were very 
charitably received. 

This innovation in the habit of the order 
gave grept offence to the Franciscans, whose 
provincial persecuted these poor monks, 
and obliged them to fly from jilace to 
place. At last they took refuge in the 
palace of the Duke de Camerino, by whose 
credit they were received under the obedi- 
ence of the conventuals, in the quality of 
Hermits Minors, in the year 1527. The 
next yeA, the pope approved this union, 
and confirmed to them the privilege of 
wearing the square capuchc, and admitting 
among them all who would take the habit. 
Thus the order of the Capuchins^ Bo.o^lcd 
from wearing the capuenef h^^gan In 'the 
year 1528. ^ 


Tlieir first establishment was at Colmen- 
zono, about a league from Camerino, in a 
convent of the order of St. Jerome, which 
had been abandoned ; but, their numbers 
increasing, Louis de Fossembrun built 
another small convent at Montmelon, in 
the territory of Camerino. The great num- 
ber of conversions which the Capuchins 
made by their preaching, and the assist- 
ance they gave the people in a contagious 
distemper with which Italy was afiucted 
the same year, 1528, gained them an uni- 
versal esteem. 

In 1629, Louis de Fossembrun built for 
them two other convents, the one of Alva- 
cina in the territory of Fabriano, the other 
at Fossembrun in the duchy of Urbino. 
Matthew de Bassi, being chosen their vicar- 
general, drew up constitutions for the go- 
vernment of this order. They enjoined, 
among other things, that the Capuchins 
should perform Divine service witiiout 
singing; that they should say but one 
mass a day in their convents; they di- 
rected the hours of mental prayer, morn- 
ing and evening, the days of disciplining 
themselves, and those of silence ; they for- 
bade the monks to hear the confessions of 
seculars, and enjoined them always to tra- 
vel on foot ; they recommended poverty in 
the ornaments of their church, and pro- 
hibited in them the use of gold, silver, and 
silk ; the pavilions of the altars were to be 
of stuff, and the chalices of tin. 

'Fliis order soon spread itself all over 
Italy and into Sicily. In 1578, Charles 
IX. demanded of Pope Gregory XIIT. to 
have the order of Capuchins established in 
France, which that pope consented to ; and 
their first settlement in that kingdom was 
in the little town of Piepus near Paris, 
which they soon quitted to settle at Meu- 
don, fi'om whence they were introduced 
into the capital of the kingdom. In 1606, 
Pope Paul V. gave them leave to accept 
of an establishment which was offered them 
in Spain. They even passed the seas to 
labour on the conversion of the infidels; 
and their order is become so considerable, 
that it is at present divided into more than 
sixty ])rovinces, consisting of near 1600 
convents, and 25,000 monks, besides the 
missions of Brazil, Congo, Barbary, Greece, 
Syria, and Egypt. 

Among those who have preferred the 
poverty and humility of the Capuchins to 
the advantages of birth and fortune, was 
the famous Alphonso d’Este, duke of Mo- 
dena and Reggio, who, after the death of 
his wife Isabella, took the habit of this 
order at Munich, in the year 1626, under 
the name of Brother John-Baptist, and 
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died in the convent of CastlenuovO) in 
1644. In France, likewise, the great duke 
de Joyeuse, after having distinguished 
himself as a general, became a Capuchin 
in September, 1687. 

Father Paul {of Ecclesiastical Benefices, 
cap. 63) observes, that “The Capuchins 
preserve their reputation by reason of their 
poverty, and that if they should suffer the 
least change in their institution, they would 
acquire no immoveable estates by it, but 
would lose the alms they now receive.” 
He adds : “ It seems, therefore, as if here 
an absolute period were put to all future 
acquisitions and improvements in this gain- 
ful trade ; for whoever should go about to 
institute a new order, with a power of ac- 
quiring estates, such an order would cer- 
tainly find no credit in the world ; and if 
a profession of poverty were a part of the 
institution, there could be no acquisitions 
made whilst that lasted, nor would there 
be any credit left when that was broke.” 
— Hist, des Ord. Rclig. T. vii. a 27. 

There is likewise an order of Capuchin 
Nuns, W’ho foIloM' the rule of St. Clare. 
Their first establishment was at Naples in 
1538, and their foundress the venerable 
mother Maria Laurentia Longa, of a noble 
family of Catalonia — a lady of the most 
uncommon piety and devotion. Some 
Capuchins coming to settle at Naples, she 
obtained for them, by her credit with the 
archbishop, the church of St. Euphebia, 
without tne city ; soon after which she 
built a monastery of virgins, under the 
name of OurjMdy of Jerusalem, into which 
she retired in 1 634, together with nineteen 
young women, who engaged themselves by 
solemn vows to follow the third rule of St. 
Francis. The pope gave the government 
of this monastery to the Capuchins ; and, 
soon after, the nuns quitted the third rule 
of St. Francis, to embrace the more rigor- 
ous rule of St. Clara, from the austerity of 
which they had the name of Nuns of the 
Passion, and that of Capnehmes from the 
habit they took, which was that of the 
Capuchins. 

After the death of their foundresvs, an- 
other monastery of Capuchines w^as estab- 
lished at Rome, near the Quirinal palace, 
and was called the monastery of the Holy 
Sacrament ; and a third, in the same city, 
built by Cardinal Baronius. These found- 
ations were approved, ii\the year 1600, by 
Pope Clement VIIL, and confirmed by 
Gregory XV. Theie were afterwards se- 
veral other establish ioents of Capuchines, 
in particular one at Paris, in 1604, found- 
ed by the Duchesse de Mercoeur, who put 
crowns of thorns on the heads of the young 
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women whom she placed in her monastery. 
— Browfhton. 

CAPiJTlUM. (See Hood.) 

CARDINAL. This is the title given 
to one of the chief governors of the Romish 
Church. The term has long been in use, 
and originally sijfiiified the same as 
cipuus, prmcipalis, id quod ret car do tst, 
synonymous with pralatus ; or else it W'as 
derived from carainare or incardinare, to 
hinge or join together, and was applied to 
the regular clergy of the metropolitan 
church. In Italy, Gaul, &c., such churches 
early received the title of cardinal churches ; 
the ministers of these churches were also 
called cardinals. 

The following statements comprise the 
important historical facts relative to tlicb' 
office of cardinal : 

1. The institution of the office has been 
ascribed by respectable Roman Catholic 
writers to Christ himself, to the apostle of 
their faith, to the Roman bishop Evaristus, 
to Ilyginiis, Marcellus, Boniface III., and 
others. But we only know that cardinals, 
presbyters, and deacons occur in history 
about the sixth and seventh centuries, who 
were, bowevej?, not itinerant, but stationary 
church officers .for conducting religious 
worship. The deacons and 2 )resbyter 8 of 
Rome especially bore this name, who com- 
posed the presbytery of the bishop of the 
place. Th^ title was also conferred upon 
the suffragan bishops of Ostia, Albano, 
and others in the immediate vicinity, but 
without any other rights than those which 
were connected a])pro])nately with the 
ministerial office. * 

2. The import of the term wa^ varied 
still more in the ninth century, an<l espe- 
cially in the eleventh, by Nicolaus II., who 
in his constitution for the election of the 
Roman pontiff’, not only ap]>ointcd his 
seven suffragan bishops as rngnibers of tlie 
pope’s ecclesiastical council, but also con- 
stituted them the only legitimate body for 
the election of the pope. To these he gave 
the name of cardinal bishops of the Church 
of Rome, or cardinals of theLaterari Church. 

This is the important period in lustory 
w'hen the first foundation was laid for 
rendering the hierarchy of the Church in- 
dependent both of the clergy and of the 
secular power. This period has not been 
noticed so particularly by historians as its 
importance requires. They sewn espe- 
cially to have overlooked the fact, that the 
famous Hildebrand, (Gregory VII.,) in the 
year 1073, concertea these measures for 
the inJ^endence of the Church, as the 
follo^^ extract will show : It was the 
deep design of Hildebrand, which he for a 
A 
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long time prosecuted with unwearied zeal, 
to bring the pope wholly within the pale 
of the Church, and to prevent the inter- 
^ fer^nce, in his election, of all secular in- 
fluence and arbitrary power. And that 
measure of the council which wrested from 
the emperor a right of so long standing 
and which had never been called in ques- 
tion, may deservedly be regarded as the 
master-piece of popish intrigue, or rather 
of Hildebrand’s cunning. The concession 
which disguised this crafty design of his 
was expressed as follows : ilmt the emperor 
should ever hold from the pope the right (f 
appointing the 2>ope.'* 

3. As might have been expected, this 
privilege was afterwards contested by the 
jirinces of the German States, especially 
by those of Saxony and the House of 
Ilohenstaufen. But these conflicts uni- 
formly resulted in favour of the ambitious 
designs of the pope. A momentary con- 
cession, granted under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, became reason sufticient for 
demanding the same ever afterwards as an 
established right. In the year A. D. 1 1 79, 
Alexander IIL, through t^e canons of the 
liUteran, confirmed yet mOTP inde- 
pendent election of the pppe,.so that, after 
this, the ratification of the’ emperor was 
no longer of any importance. ooQiething 
similar was also repeated by Ipnoccnt III., 
A. I). 1215, and Innocent IV., A. D. 1251. 
The former hjid already, in tnc year A. D. 
1198, renounced tlu civil authority of 
Home, and ascended the papal throne. In 
the year 1274, the conclave of cardimxls 
for the election of th» pope was fully estab- 
lished by Gregory X., and remains the 
same to this day. 

4. The college of cardinals, which, until 
the twelfth century, had been restricted 
to Rome and its vicinity, has since been 
greatly enlarged, so as to become the su- 
j>rcme courtof the Romish Church through- 
out the world. Priests of illustrious name 
in other provinces and countries have been 
elevated to the dignity of cardinals. Of this, 
Alexander III. gave the first example in the 
year 1165, by conferring the honour upon 
Galdinus Sala, archbishop of Milan, and 
upon Conrad, archbishop of Mentz. But, 
to the injury of the Church, the greater 
part have ever been restricted to the limits 
of Rome and Italy. 

5. Th^ formal classification of the car- 
dinals into three distinct orders, 1. car- 
dinal bishops; 2. cardinal presbyters; 3. 
cardinal deacons, was made oy Paul II. in 
the fifteenth century. He also £^Ve them, 
instead of the scarlet robe which they had 
worn since the year 1244, a purple robe, 
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from whence they derived the name of the 
purple; a title indicative, not merely of 
their superiority to bishops and arch- 
bishops, but of their regal honours and 
rights. Boniface VI II. gave them the 
tide of eminentmimi^ most eminent: and 
Pius V., in the year 1567, decrees that no 
other should have the name of cardinal. 

6. The number of cardinals was at first 
not less than seren ; and, after having 
ranged from seven to Jiftipthree^ it was 
reduced again in the year 1277 to the 
minimum above-mentioned. The General 
Assembly of the Church of Basil limited 
the number to tiventgfonr ; but the popes 
from this time increased them at their 
pleasure. Under Leo X. there were sixty- 
five cardinals : Paul IV. and Pius V. de- 
creed that the maximum should be seventy 
— equal in number to the disciples of our 
Lord. These were arranged under the fol- 
lowing grades ; 1 . Si.x cardinal bishops, with 
the following titles : — the bishops of Ostia, 
Porta, Alhano, Frascati, Sabina, and Pa- 
hestrina; 2. Fifty cardinal priests, Avho 
were named after tJie parochial and cathe- 
dral churches of Rome ; 3. Fourteen car- 
dinal deacons, who were named after the 
chapels. This number was seldom full ; 
but, since 1814, they have again become 
quite numerous . — A ugnsti. 

The canons in some foreign cathedrals 
are called cardinals ; as at Milan and Sa- 
lerno. In the cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
London, tw o of the minor canons are still 
so designated. Their statutable duties are 
to superintend the behaviour of the mem- 
bers of the choir, in order to the correc- 
tion of offenders by the dcau and chapter, 
and to see to the burial of the dead, &c. 
- -Ji hh, 

CARMELITES, or AVHITE FRIARS. 
Monks of the order of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. They pretend to derive their 
original from the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha ; and this occasioned a very w arm 
controversy betw’ecn this order and the 
Jesuits, about the end of the seventeenth 
century; both parties publishing several 
works, and petitioning the popes Innocent 
XL and Innocent XII. ; the latter of whom 
silenced them both, by a brief of the 20th 
November, 1698. 

What we know of their original is, that, 
in the twelfth century, Aimerie, legate of 
the holy see in the east, and patriarch of 
Antioch, collected together several hermits 
in Syria, wdio w'ere exposed to the violence 
and incursions of the barbarians, and 
placed them on Mount Carmel, formerly 
the residence of the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha; from which mountain they took 
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the name of Carmelites. Albert, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, gave them rules in 1205, 
which Pope Honorius III. confirmed in 
1224. 

The peace concluded by the emperor 
Frederic 11. with the Saracens, in the year 
1229, so disadvantageous to Christendom, 
and so beneficial to the infidels, occasioned 
the Carmelites to quit the Holy Land un- 
der Alan, the fifth general of the order. 
He first sent some of the monks to Cyprus, 
who landed there in the year 1238, and 
founded a monastery in the forest of For- 
tania. Some Sicilians, at the same time, 
leaving Mount Cai-mcl, returned to tlieir 
own country, where they founded a mon- 
astery in the suburbs of Messina. Some 
English departed out of Syria, in the year 
1440, to found others in hmgland. Others 
of Provence, in the year 1244, founded a 
monastery in the desert of Aigualates, a 
league from Marseilles ; and thus, the num- 
ber of their monasteries increasing, they 
held their first European general Chapter 
in the year 1245, at their monastery of 
Aylesford, in England. 

After the establishment of the Carmel- 
ites in Europe, their rule was in some 
respects altered: the first time, by Poj)e 
Innocent IV., who added to the first arti- 
cle a precept of chastity, and relaxed the 
eleventh, which enjoins abstinence at all 
times from flesh, permitting them, when 
they travelled, to eat boiled flesh. This 
pope likewise gave them leave to cat in a 
common refectory, and to keep asses or 
mules for their use. Their rule was again 
mitigated by the popes Eugenius IV. and 
Pius II. Hence the order is divided into 
two branchef, viz. the Carmelites of the 
ancient ohservQneCy called the moderate or 
miti(jatedy and those of the strict observance , 
who are the barefooted Carmelites ; a reform 
set on foot, in 1640, by S. Theresa, a nun 
of the convent of Avila, in Castile ; these 
last are divided into two congregations, 
that of Spain and that of Italy. 

The habit of the Carmelites was at fii\st 
white, and the cloak laced at the bottom 
with several lists j but Pope Honorius IV. 
commanded them to change it for that of 
the Minims. Their scapiuary is a small 
woollen habit, of a brown colour, thrown 
over their shoulders. They vvear no linen 
shirts, but instead of them linsey-woolsey. 
— Broughton, 

CAROLS. Hymns sung by the people 
at Christmas in memory of the song of the 
angels, which the sheul'ierds heard at our 
Lord’s birth. 

CARPOCRATIANS. Heretics who 
sprang up in the second century j followers 


of Carpocrates, of the island of Cephalenia, 
according to Epiphanius, or, according to 
Theodorct and Clemens Alexandrinus, of 
the city of Alexandria. This Carpocr&tes 
was a man of the worst morals, and ad- 
dicted to magic. Eusebius says expressly, 
he was the father of the heresy of the 
Gnostics; and it is true that all the in- 
famous things imputed to the Gnostics are 
ascribed likewise to the Carpocratians. It 
is sufficient to mention two of their prin- 
ciples : the one is, a community of wives ; 
the other, that a man cannot arrive at per- 
fection, nor deliver himself from the pow er 
of the princes of this w'orld, as they ex- 
pressed it, without having passed through 
all sorts of criminal actions ; laying it down 
for a maxim, that there is no action bad iiiy, 
itself, but only from the opinion of men. 
This induced them to establish a new kind 
of metempsychosis, that those wffio have 
not passed through all sorts of actions in 
the first life, may do it in a second, and, 
if that be not sufficient, in a third, and so 
on, till they have discharged this strange 
obligation. Accordingly, they arc charged 
with committing the most infamous things 
in their Agapee, or love-feasts. 

As to their theology, they attributed the 
creation 6f the world to angels ; they said 
that Jesus Christ was born of Joseph and 
Mary in a manner like t)ther men ; that 
his soul alone was received into heaven, 
his body refnaining on the earth ; and, ac- 
cordingly, they rejected the resurrection of 
the body. 

They marked their disciples at the bot- 
tom of the right eau with a hot tion, or 
with a razor. 

They had images of Jesus Christ as well 
in painting as in sculpture, wliich they said 
were made by Pilate ; they kept them in 
a little box or chest. They had likewise 
the images of Pytliagoras, lMaJ(S Aristotle, 
and other philosophers. They put crowns 
on all these images, and paid them the 
same superstitious honours which the Pa- 
gans did to their idols, adoring them, and 
offering sacrifice to them. A woman of 
this sect, named Marccllina, came to Rome, 
in the pontificate of Anicetus, where she 
made a great many proselytes. She wor- 
shipped the images of Jesus Christ, Paul, 
Homer, and Pythagoras, and offered in- 
cense to them. 

Carpocrutes had a son, named E^iphanes, 
who, by means of the Platonic philosophy, 
gave a greater extent to the fabulous 
opinions of the Caiqiocratians. He died at 
seventeen yews of age, j?ut in that short 
time had acquired so preat a reputation 
among the disciples of his father, tnat, after 
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his death, he was revered by them as a d, 
insomuch that they built a temple to 
in the island of Cephalenia, and the Cepha- 
lenihns, every first day of the monfh, 
solemnized the feast of his apotheosis, 
offering sacrifices to him, and singing- 
hymns to his honour. 

Epiphanius relates of himself, that in his 
youth he accidentally fell into company 
with some women of this sect, who reveal- 
ed to him the most horrible secrets of the 
Carpocratians. They w'ero armed with 
beauty sufficient to make an impression on 
a person of his age ; but, by the grace of 
God, he says, he escaped the snare which 
the devil had laid for him. (Sec Gnostics,) 
— Bronqhton, 

CARTHUSIANS. A religious order, 
lounded in the year 1080 by one Bruno, a 
very learned man, a native of Cologne, 
and canon of Cologne, and afterwards 
Canon Scholaster or Thcologal, (i. e. a 
lecturer in theology,) at Rheims. The oc- 
casion of its institution is related as follows : 
a friend of Bruno’s, Raimond Diocre, an 
eminent canon of Paris, who had been 
looked upon as a good liver, being dead, 
Bruno attended his funeral. WJiilst the 
service was performing in the church, the 
dead man, who lay upon a bier, raised him- 
self up and said, “ By the just judgment of 
God, I am accused.” The company being 
astonished at this unusual accident, the 
burial was deferred to the next day, when 
the concourse of people being much greater, 
the dead man again raised himself up and 
said, “ By the just judgment of God, 1 am 
judged : ” and on a tjnrd similar occasion, 
“ By the just judgment of God, I am con- 
demned.” This miracle, it is pretended, 
wrought such an effect on Bruno and six 
more, that they immediately retired to the 
desert of Chartreux, in the diocese of 
Grenoble, in Dauphine, where Hugh, 
bisjiop of tilat diocese, assigned them a 
spot of ground, and where Bruno, A. D. 
1084, (or 1086, according to Baronius,) 
built his first monastery, under the follow- 
ing rigid institutes : — 

llis monks were to wear a hair-cloth 
next their body, a white cassock, and over 
it a black cloak : they were never to eat 
flesh j to fast every Friday on bread and 
water j to eat alone in their chambers, ex- 
cept upon certain festivals ; and to observe 
an almqiat perpetual silence; none were 
allowed to go out of the monasteiy, except 
the prior and procurator, and they only 
about the business of the house. 

The Carthusians, so called from the 
place of their first institution, are a very 
rigid order. They are not to go out of 


their cells, except to church, without leave 
of their superior. They are not to speak 
to any person, even their own brother, with- 
out leave. They may not keep any part 
of » their portion of meat or drink till the 
next day, except herbs or fruit. Their 
bed is of straw, covered with a felt or 
coarse doth ; their clothing, two haircloths, 
two cowls, two pair of hose, a cloak, &c., 
all coarse. Every monk has two needles, 
some thread, scissors, a comb, a razor, a 
hone, an ink-honi, pens, chalk, two pumice- 
stones ; likewise two pots, two porringers, 
a basin, two spoons, a knife, a chinking cup, 
a water-pot, a salt, a dish, a towel ; and for 
fire, tinder, flint, wood, and an axe. 

In the refectory they are to keep their 
eyes on the meat, their hands on the table, 
their attention on the reader, and their 
heart fixed on God. When allowed to 
discourse, they are to do it modestly, not 
to whisper, nor talk aloud, nor to be con- 
tentious. They confess' to the prior every 
Saturday. Women are not allowed to 
come into their churches, that the monks 
may not see anything which may provoke 
them to lewdhess. 

It is computed there are a hundred and 
seventy-two houses of Carthusians, whereof 
five are of nuns, who practise the same 
austerities as the monks. They are divided 
into sixteen provinces, each of which has 
two visitors. There have been several 
canonised saints of this order ; four car- 
dinals, seventy archbishops and bishops, 
and a great many very learned writers. 

The story of the motive of St. Bruno’s 
retirement into the desert was inserted in 
the Roman Breviary, but wus afterwards 
left out, w lien that Breviary J^as reformed, 
by order of Pope Urban VUI. ; and this 
gave occasion to several learned men of 
the seventeenth century to publish writings 
on that subject, some to indicate the 
truth of the story, and others to invalid- 
ate it. It is rejected by Pagius, the learned 
annotator on Baronius, who says it was 
invented tw^o centuries after Bruno’s time. 
— Jebb, 

In the year 1170, Pope Alexander III. 
took this order under the protection of the 
holy sec. In 1391, Boniface IX. exempted 
them from the jurisdiction of the bishops. 
Ill 1420, Martin V. exemnted them from 
paying the tenths of the lands belonging 
to them ; and Julius II., in 1008, ordered 
that all the houses of the order, in what- 
ever part of the world they were situated, 
should obey the prior of the Grand Char- 
treuse, and the general chapter of the 
order. 

The convents of this order arc generally 
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very beautiful and magnificent; that of 
Naples, though but small, surpasses all the 
rest in ornaments and riches. Notj^ine 
is to be seen in the church and housoihgw 
narble and jasper. The apartmcil^ of 
the prior are rather those of a prhmtf 
of a poor monk. There are iiYhumerable 
statues, bas-reliefs, pairitin;js, Ac., , together 
with very fine gardens ; all which, joined 
with the holy and exemplary life of the 
good monks, draws the curiosity of all 
strangers who visit Naples. 

The Carthusians settled in England 
about the year 1140. They had several 
monasteries here, particulaidy at Witham, 
in Somersetshire j Hinton, in the same 
county; Bcauval, in Nottinghamshire; 
Kingstoii-upon-Hull ; ‘Mount Grace, in 
Yorkshire ; Eppew'ort; in Lincolnshire ; 
Shene, in Surrey* and one near Coventry. 
In London tttey had a feiinous monastery, 
since called, from the CartfiUsiahs who set- 
tled there, 'the Charter House. — Sce^Hw 
Pm, and Baxohius, 't 

CAHTULAlUES, according -to , iferom 
de Costa, w'ere papers, wherein the^ con- 
tracts, saleSf exchanges, privileges', ifii- 
munitics, and other acts j^iat belong to 
churches and monasteries were collected, 
the better to preserve the ancient deeds, 
by rendering frequent reference to them 
less necessary. 

CASSOCK. The under dress of all 
orders of the clergy ; it resembles a long 
coat, with a single upright collar. In the 
Church of Home it varies in colour with 
the dignity of the wearer. Priests wear 
black ; bishops, purple ; cardinals, scar- 
let ; and popes, white. In the Church of 
England, bl^ck is worn by all the three 
orders of cjjgrgy, but bishops, upon 
state oc6a^OU8, often wear purple coals. 
The 74th, Imj^h canon enjoins that ben(!- 
hced clex^]^h>i^iK .&c. shall not go in pub- 
lic in their ddublet and hose, without coats 
or cassocks, — Jehh, 

CASUIST. jOne who studies cases of 
conscience. 

CASUISTRY. The doctrine and sci- 
ence of conscience and its cases, with the 
rules and principles of resolving the same ; 
d^^n partly from natural reason or equity, 
■^n'd partly from the authority of Scrip- 
ture, the canon law, councils, fathers, Ac. 
To casuistry belongs the decision of all 
difficulties arising about what a man may 
lawfully do or not do ; what is sin or not 
sin ; what things a man is obliged to do 
in order to discharge his duty, and what 
he may let alone without breach of it. The 
most celebrated WTiters on this subject, of 
the Church of England, are Bishop Jeremy 
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Taylor, in his Duetor Duhitantium ; ** and 
Bisbpp Sanderson, in his “ Cases of Con- 
There was a professor of casuistry 
'•da^fhe university of Cambridge, but* the 
Hitle of the professorship has lately been 
.altered to Moral Philosophy, 

‘ CASULA. (See Chasibie,) 

CATACOMBS. Burying-places near 
Rome ; not for Christians only, but for all 
sorts of people. There is a large vault 
about three miles from Rome, used for this 
purpose ; there is another near Naples. 
That at Naples consists of long galleries 
cut out of the rock, of three stories, one 
above another. These galleries are gener- 
ally about twenty feet broad, and fifteen 
high. Those at Rome are not above three 
or four feet broad, and five or six feet high. 
They are very long, full of niches, shapeS 
according to the sizes of bodies, wherein 
the bodies were put, not in coffins, but 
only in burial elollies. Many inscriptions 
are still extant in them; and the same 
stone sometimes bears on one side an in- 
scription to heathen deities and marks of 
Christianity on the other. But see a large 
account of these in Bishop Burnet’s Travels, 
in his fourth letter ; also “ The Church in 
the Catacombs,” by Dr. C. Maitland ; and 
Macfarlane’s “ Catacombs of Rome.” 

The name “ Catacombs ” is now gener- 
ally apj)lied to the stone vaults for the 
dead constructed in the public cemeteries 
of Englandi 

CATAPHRYGES. Christian heretics, 
who made their appearance in the second 
century ; they luul this name given to them 
because the chief prqmoters of this heresy 
came out of Phrygia. 'They follow ed Mon- 
taiiUvs’s errors. (See MonUuiists,) 

CATECHISM, is derived from a Greek 
term, {Kartjx^w,) and signifies instruction in 
the first rudiments of any art or science, 
communicated by asking questions and 
hearing and correcting the airswers. From 
the earliest ages of the O' arch the word 
has been cm])loyed by ecclesiastical writers 
in a more restrained sense, to denote in- 
struction in the principals of the Christian 
religion by means of questions and aii- 
sw'crs . — Dean Comber, IShepherd, 

By canon 69, “ Every parson, vicar, or 
curate, upon every Sunday and holy day, 
before evening prayer, shall, for half an 
hour or more, examine and instruct the 
youth and ignorant persons of his parish, 
in the ten commandments, the articles of 
the belief, and in the Lord’s Prayer ; and 
shall diligently hear, instruct, and teach 
them the catechism set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer. And all fathers, mothers, 
masters, and mistresses shall cause their 
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children, serrants, and apprentices, which 
have not learned the catechism, to come to 
the church at the time appointed? 
dieiftly to hear, and to be ordered bf tte, 
minister, until they have learned the same.'* 
And if any minister neglect his duty here^r 
in, let him be sharply reproved upon the 
first complaint, and true notice thereof 
given to the bishop or ordinary of the 
place. If after submitting himself he 
shall willingly offend therein apin, let him 
be suspended. If so the third time, there 
being little hope that he will be therein 
reformed, then excommunicated, and so 
remain until he be reformed. And like- 
wise, if any of the said fathers, mothers, 
masters, or mistresses, children, servants, 
o^r apprentices, shall neglect their duties, as 
the one sort in not causing them to come, 
and the other in refusing to learn, as afore- 
said, let them be suspended by their or- 
dinaries, (if they be not children,) and if 
they so persist by the space of a month, 
then let them be excommunicated.” 

And by the rubric, ‘‘The curate of 
every parish shall diligently upon Sunda)^s j 
and holy days, after the second lesson at 
evening prayer, openly in the church in- 
struct and examine so many childnm of 
his parish sent unto him, as he shall tliink 
convenient, in some part of the catechism. 
And all fathers and mothers, masters and 
dames, shall cause their children, servants, 
and apprentices (who have Aot learned 
their catechism) to come to the church at 
the time appointed, and obediently to hear, 
and be ordered by the curate, until such 
time as they have learned all that therein 
is appointed for them to learn.” 

In the office of public baptism the 
minister directs the godfathers and god- 
in others to “take care that the child he 
brought to the bishop, to he confirmed 
by him, so soon as he or she can say the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the ten 
commandments in the vulgar tongue, and 
he further instructed in the Church Cate- 
chism set forth for that purpose.” 

The catechism of children is enjoined by 
God, (Deut. vi. 7 ; Prov. xxii. 6 ; Ephes. 
vi. 4,) and was always practised by pious 
men, (Gen. xviii. 19; 1 Chron, xxviii. 9; 
2 Tim. i. 6,) and it is Christ’s especial 
charge to ministers, to feed his lambs. 
(John xxi. 15.) The Jewish doctors took 
care of ^is. (Luke ii. 42.) And in the 
Christian churches there w^as a peculiar 
officer who was the catechist ; ana all the 
new converts, who were to be baptized at 
Easter, were catechized all the forty days 
of Lent. But since we have few such now, 
ftnd generally baptize infants, who cannot 


at that time understand the covenant which 
is entered into, therefore we are bound to 
taka, more care to make them understand 
kit afterward, by instructing them in the 
■“.Catechism of the Church;” which is 
"4sawn up according to the primitive forms 
by way of question and answer, (Acts viii. 
37 |;.l Pet. iii. 21,) being not a large system 
of divinity to puzzle the heads of young 
beginners, hut, like those of the ancients, a 
short and full explication of the baptismal 
vow ; teaching them, first, what their bap- 
tismal vow is, namely, what were the 
benefits promised on God’s part, Quest. 
I., IT., and what were the duties promised 
on their part, to renounce all evil, to believe 
all divine truth, and to keep God’s com- 
mandments, Quest. III.; together with 
their grateful owning of this covenant, 
(iuest. IV. Secondly,, the parts of the 
vow arc. explained r first, as to the matter 
of them, in repeatihg and expounding the 
creed, Quest. V.,‘*VL, and 'repeating and 
explaining the ten” compiandments. Quest. 
VlI.,^:Vm., !}{.,' X., XL Secondly, as 
to the means to'enaMethem to keep them, 
which are prayer, and the holy sacraments : 
and the duty 4>f prayer is taught them in 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the explication 
thereof, Quest. All., Xlll. The due use 
of the sacraments is taught them, first in 
general, as to their number, nature, and 
necessity, Quest. XIV., XV. Secondly 
in particular, baptism, Quest. XVI. — 
XX. ; and the Lord’s supper, Quest. XXI. 
— XXV. This is all that is absolutely ne- 
cessary to be known in order to salvation, 
and all that the primitive Church did teach 
their catechumens. And if children be hut 
made to repeat this .perfectly, and under- 
stand it fully, they will increase. in know- 
ledge as they grow m years,— Comber, 
It is the peculiar glory of CSii^ianity to 
have extended religious instruction, of 
which but few partook at all ‘'before, and 
scarce any in purity, through all ranks and 
ages of men, and even women. The first 
converts to it w'cre immediately formed 
into regular societies and assemblies ; not 
only for the joint worship of God, but the 
further “ edifying of the body of CHRIST ” 
(Eph. iv. 12); in wdiich good w’ork some.^ 
of course were stated teachers, or, to use 
the apostle’s own expression, “ catechizers 
in the word : ” others taught or catechized. 
(Gal. vi. 6.) For catechizing signifies, in 
Scripture at large, instructing persons in 
any matter, but especially in religion. And 
thus it is used, Acts xviii. 25, where we 
read, “This man was instructed in the way 
of the Lord and Luke i. 4, where, again, 
we read, “ That thou mayest know the 
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certainty of those thinp wherein thou 
host been instructed*^ The original word, 
in both places, is catechized. 

But as the different advances of pemns^ 
in knowledge made different sorts of in- 
structions requisite, so, in the primitive' 
Church, different sorts of teachers were 
appointed to dispense it. And they who 
taught so much only of the Christian doc- 
trine, as might qualify the hcarefs for 
Christian communion, had the name of 
catechists appropriated to them : whose 
teaching being usually, as was most con- 
venient, in a great measure by way of 
question and answer, the name of Cate- 
chism hath now been long confined to 
such instruction as is given in that form. 
But the method of employing a particular 
set 0 / men in that work only, is in most 
places laid aside. . 

Under the darkness of tfopery almost all 
religious instruction waa- neglected. Very 
few,” to use the words of one of our homi- 
lies, “ even of the mosl simple people, were 
taught the Lord’s Prayer, the articles of 
the faith, or the ten comma\idments, other- 
wise than in Latin, which they understood 
notj” so that one of the first necessary 
steps taken towards the Reformation in 
thivS country, was a general injunction, that 
parents and masters should first learn them 
in their own tongue, then ac(piaint their 
children and servants with them : which 
three main branches of Christian duty, 
comprehending the sum of what wc arc to 
believe, to do, and to petition for, were 
soon after formed, with proper explanations 
of each, into a catechism. To this was 
added, in process of time, a brief account 
of the two sacraments j all together making 
up that very good, though still imjirovcable, 
“ form of sound words” (2 Tim. i. Ill) which 
we may now use.^Abp. Seeker, 

As to the form of our catechism, it is 
drawn up after the primitive manner, by 
way of question and answer: so Philip 
catechized the eunuch, (Acts viii. 37,) 
and so the persons to be bajitized were 
catechized in the first ages. And, indeed, 
the very word catechism implies as much ; 
the^ original Karrjx^(i), from whence it is 
derived, being a compound of which 
^rignifies an echo, or repeated sound. So 
that a catechism is no more than an in- 
struction first taught and instilled into a 
person, and then repeated upon the cate- 
chist’s examination. 

As to the contents of our catechism, it 
is not a large system or body of divinity, 
to puzzle the lieads of young beginners, 
but onl) a short and full explication of the 
baptismal vow. The primitive catechisms, 


indeed, fthat is, all that the catechumens 
were to learn by heart before their baptism 
and confirmation,) consisted of no more 
than the renunciation, or the repetition of 
the baptismal vow, the creed, and the 
Lord’s prayer: and these, topther with 
the ten commandments, at the Reform- 
ation, were the whole of ours. But it being 
afterwards thought defective as to the doc- 
trine of the sacraments, (which in the 
primitive times were more largely ex- 
plained to baptized persons,) King James 
1. appointed the bishops to add a short 
and plain explanation of them, which was 
done accordingly in that excellent form we 
see ; being penned by Bishop Overall, then 
dean of S^t. Paul’s, and allowed by the bi- 
shops. So that now (in the opinion of thq 
best judges) it excels all catechisms that 
ever were in the world; being so short, 
that the youngest children may learn it by 
heart ; and yet so full, that it contains all 
things necessary to be known in order to 
salvation. 

In this also its excellency is very dis- 
cernible, namely, that as all prisons are 
baptized, not into any particular Church, 
but into the Catholic Church of Christ ; 
so here they are not taught the opinion of 
this or any other particular Church or peo- 
ple, but what the whole body of Christians 
all the world over agi’ee in. If it may any- 
where scc'in to be otherwise, it is in the 
doctrine of the sacraments ; but even this 
is here worded with so much caution and 
temper, as not to contradict any other par- 
ticular Church, but so as that all sorts of 
Christians, when they have duly consider- 
ed it, may subscribe to everything that is 
here taught or dclivcred.r- Wheatly, 

The country parson, says Herbert, va- 
lues catechizing highly .... He exacts 
of all the doctrine of the catechism ; of the 
younger sort, the very woids ; of the elder, 
the substance. Those he cafechizeth pub- 
licly ; these privately, givi? g age honour, 
according to the aposlle^s rule. He requires 
all to he present at catccliizing ; first, for 
the authority of the work ; secondly, that 
parents and masters, as they hear tne an- 
swers proved, may, when they come home, 
either commend or reprove, either reward 
or punish ; thirdly, that those of the elder 
sort, who arc not well grounded, may then 
by an honourable way take occasion to be 
better instructed ; fourthly, that those who 
arc well grown in the knowledge of religion, 
may examine their grounds, renew their 
vows, and by occasion of both enlarge 
their meditation. Having read Divine ser- 
vice twdee ftilly, and preached in the 
morning, and catechized in the ({fternoon, 
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he thinks he hath, in some measure, ac- 
cording to poor and frail man, discharged 
the pimlic duties of the congregation. — 
Heroert's Country Parson, 

With respect to the catechetical instruc- 
tion of youth, I would remind you, that 
it was the primitive method, employed by 
the apostles and their immediate followers, 
and in after ages by the whole succession 
of the catholic and apostolic Church, for 
training up and organizing the visible 
community of Christians in sound princi- 
ples of faith, in the love of God and man, 
and in purity of life and conversation. It 
is observable, accordingly, that in exact 
proportion as catechizing has been prac- 
tised or neglected, in the same proportion 
l^ave the public faith and morals been seen 
to flourish or decline .... In the earlier 
ages of the Church, catechetical schools 
were established in the great cities of the 
empire ,• over which men of the profoimd- 
cst learning, and most brilliant talents, 
felt themselves honoured when they were 
called to preside; while each particular 
church had its catechists; and the cate- 
chumens formed a regular and ascertained 
class or division of every congregation. 
And it is not too much to say, that, next 
to an established liturgy, and beyond all 
prescribed confessions of faith, the single 
ordinance of catechetical instruction has, 
under Providence, been the great stay and 
s\ipport, throughout Christendom, of or- 
thodox, unwavering Christianity 

J^ct not the common prejudice be enter- 
tained, that catechizing is a slight and 
trilling exercise, to bp performed w ithout 
pain and preparation on your part. This 
would be so, if it w ere the mere rote-w'ork 
asking and answering of the questions in 
our Church Catechism: but to open, to 
explain, and familiarly to illustrate those 
questions, in ^such a manner, as at once to 
reach the understanding and touch the 
afl'ections of little children, is a work which 
demands no ordinary acquaintance at once 
with tlie whole scheme of Christian the- 
ology, with the philosophy of the human 
mind, and with the yet profouiidcr mys- 
teries of the human heart. It has, there- 
fore, been well and truly said, by I recol- 
lect not what writer, that a boy may preachy 
hut to catechize requires a man, — Bp. Jehh. 

CATECHIST. The person who cate- 
chizes. JThere were oflicers of tliis name 
in the ancient Church ; but they did not 
form a distinct order. Sometimes the 
bishop catechized, sometimes the catechista 
were selected from the inferior orders, as 
readers, &c. — (See Binqham.) 
CATECHUMENS. ’A name given, in 


the first ages of Christianity, to the Jews 
or Gentiles who were being prepared and 
instructed to receive baptism. It comes 
frona the Greek word Karrixiipf which sig- 
nifies to teach by word of mouth, or vivd 
voce: and of that word this other, icarij^ov- 
fifvoQ, is formed, which denotes him that is 
so taught : these had people on purpose 
to instruct them. Eusebius makes men- 
tion of Pantaenus, Clemens, and Origen, 
w’ho were catechists in the Church of Alex- 
andria, and had a peculiar place in the 
church where they used to teach, and the 
same was called the place of the catechu- 
mens, as appears by the canons of the 
Council of Neoccesurea : they tell us the 
catechumens were not permitted to be 
present at the celebi’ation of the holy eu- 
charist ; but, immediately after the Gospel 
was read, the deacons cried with a loud 
voice : “ Withdraw iii peace, you catechu- 
mens,” for so the book of the Apostolical 
Constitutions will h^ve it. The service 
from the keginning to the Offertory was 
called Mism catechiimenorum. The cate- 
chumens, not being baptized, were not to 
receive, nor so much as permitted to see, 
the consecrated elements of the cucharist. 
Some writers suppose that they received 
some of the consecrated bread, called cu- 
loywm : but Bingham shows that this idea 
is founded on a misconstruction of a pass- 
age in St. Augustine, and that the use of 
euloyicce was not known in the Church, 
until long after the discipline of the cate- 
chumens had ceased. According to a 
canon of the Council of Orange, they were 
not permitted to pray with the faithful or 
those in full communion. There were se- 
veral degrees of favour in the state of the 
catechumens : at first they were instructed 
privately, or by themselves, and afterwards 
admitted to hear sermons in the church ; 
and these last were called andientes. 
There was a third sort of catechumens, 
called oranfes or (jenvjlectentcs^ because 
they were present and concerned in some 
part of the prayers : to which we may add 
a fourth degree of catechumens, which 
were the compefentes ; for so they were 
called when they desired to be baptized. 

CATENA. From a Greek word sig- 
nifying a chain. By a Catena Patruin is 
meant a string or series of passages from 
the writings of various fathers, and ar- 
ranged for the elucidation of some portions 
of Scripture, as the Psalms or Gospels. 
They seem to have originated in the short 
scholia or glosses which it was customary in 
MSS- of the Scriptures to introduce in the 
margin. These by degrees were expanded, 
and passages from the homilies or sermons 
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of the fathers were added to them. The 
most celebrated catena is the Catena Aurea 
of Thomas Aquinas. It was translated at 
Oxford, under the simerintendence of Mr. 
Newman, of Oriel College. The subse- 
quent conduct of that gentleman has led 
those who were willing to attach some 
authority to the work to examine it care- 
fully, and the result has been, the detection 
that Thomas Aquinas has sometimes falsi- 
fied the quotations he has made from the 
fathers ; and the whole, as a commentary, 
is inferior to the commentaries of modern 
theologians. 

CATHAllISTS. The last surviving sect 
of Manichoeans, or Gnostics, who gave them- 
selves that name, (from KoOapot^y pure,) to 
indicate their superior purity. There were 
many different degrees of en*or among 
them, but the following tenets were com- 
mon to all ; — ^That matter was the source 
of all evil ; that the Creator of the visible 
world was not the same as the Supreme 
Being ,* that Christ had not a real body, 
nor was properly speaking born, nor really 
died; that the bodies of men w’ere the 
production of the evil principle, and wx*re 
incapable of sanctification and a new life ; 
and that the sacraments were but vain 
institutions, and without power. They 
rejected and despised the Old Testament, 
but received tlie New with reverence. The 
consequence of such doctrines was, of course, 
that they made it the chief object of their 
religion to emancipate themselves from 
whatever was material, and to macerate 
their bodies to the utmost j and their per- 
fect disciples, in obedience to this jirin- 
ciple, renounced animal food, wine, and 
marriage. The state of their souls, while 
united w ith the body, was in their estima- 
tion a wretched incarceration, and they 
only escaped from some portion of the hor- 
rors of such a dungeon, by denying them- 
selves all natural enjoyments, and escaping 
from the solicitations of all the senses. 

The Catharists in the twelfth century 
spread themselves from Bulgaria over most 
of the European provinces, but they met 
everywhere with extensive persetution, and 
are not heard of after that time. 

CATHEDRA! j. The chief church in 
every diocese is called the Cathedral, from 
the word cathedra^ a chair, because in it 
the bishop has his seat or throne. The 
cathedral church is the parish church of 
the whole diocese (which diocese was there- 
fore commonly calied yarochia in ancient 
times, till the application of this name to 
the lesser branches into which it was di- 
vided, caused it for distinction* sake to be 
called only by the name of diocese) : and 


it has been affirmed, with mat proba- 
bility, that if one resort to the cathedral 
church to hear Divine service, it is a re- 
sorting to tlie parish church withid the 
naturm sense and meaning of the statute. 

By the oth canon of the 5th Council of 
Carthage it is ordained, that every bishop 
shall have his residence at his principal or 
cathedral church, which he shall not leave, 
to betake himself to any other church in 
his diocese ; nor continue upon his private 
concerns, to the neglect of his cure, and 
hinderance of his frequenting the cathe- 
dral church. — Bingham, 

By the constitutions of Archbishop 
Langton, 1222, it is enjoined, bishops shall 
be at their cathedrals on some of the 
greater feasts, and at least in some payt 
of Lent. 

By the constitutions of Otho, 1237, 
bishops shall reside at their cathedral 
churches, and ofticiate there on the chief 
festivals, on the Lord’s days, and in Lent, 
and in Advent. 

By the constitutions of Othobon, in 1208, 
bishops shall be personally resilient to take 
care of their fiock, and for the comfort of 
the churches espoused to them, csjiecially 
on solemn days, in Lent and Advent, un- 
less their absence is required by their supe- 
riors, or for other just cause. 

Canon 24. “In all cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, the holy communion shall 
be adminii»lered upon principal feast days, 
sometimes by the bishop, (if he be pre- 
sent,) and sometimes by tne dean, and 
sometimes by a canon or jn'cbendary ; the 
principal minister using a decent co])e, 
and being assisted with the gospeller and 
cpistlcr agreeably, according to the ad- 
vertisements published in the seventh year 
of Queen Elizabeth (hereafter following). 
The said communion to be administered at 
such times, and with such limitation, as is 
specified in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Provided that no such limitation by any 
construction shall be allowed of, but that 
all deans, wardens, masters, or heads of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, preben- 
daries, canons, vicars, petty canons, sing- 
ing men, and all others of the foundation, 
shall receive the communion four times 
yearly at the least.” 

Canon 42. “ Every dean, master, or 

warden, or chief governor of any catliedral 
or collegiate church, shall be resident there 
fourscore and ten days, conjunctim or dU 
vistrn^ in every year at the least, and then 
shall continue there in preaching the word 
of God, and keeping good hospitality j ex- 
cept he shall bo otherwise let with weighty 
and urgent causes, to be approved by the 
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bishop, or in any other lawful sort dis- 
pensed with.” 

Canon 43. “ The dean, master, warden, 
or chief governor, prebendaries and eanons, 
in every cathedral and collegiate church, 
shall preach there, in their own persons, so 
often as they are bound by law, statute, 
ordinance, or custom.” 

Canon 44. “ Prebendaries at large shall 
not be absent from their cures above a 
month in the year ; and residentiaries shall 
divide the year among them ; and, when 
their residence is over, shall repair to their 
benefices.” 

And by Canon 51, “the deans, presi- 
dents, and residentiaries of any cathedral 
or collegiate church, shall suffer no stranger 

preach unto the people in their churches, 
except they be allowed by the archbishop 
of the province, or by the bishop of the 
same diocese, or by either of the univer- 
sities. And if any in his sermon shall 
publish any doctrine either strange, or 
disagreeing from the word of God, or from 
any of the Thirty-nine Articles, or from the 
Book of Common Prayer, the dean or the 
residents shall by their letters, subscribed 
with some of their hands that heard him, 
so soon as may be, give notice of the same 
to the bishop of the diocese, that he may 
determine the matter, and take such order 
therein as he shall think convenient.” 

The passage of the advertisements pub- 
lished in the seventh year of Qhcen Eliza- 
beth, referred to in Canon ‘24, is as follows : 
“ Item, in the ministration of the holy 
communion in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, the princiiMil minister shall use 
a cope wuth gospeller and epistoler agree- 
ably ; and fit all other prayers to be said 
at the communion table, to use no copes 
but surplices. Item, that the dean and 
prebendaries w’car a surplice, with a silk 
nood, in the ^oir ; and when they preach 
in the cathedral or collegiate church, to 
wear a hood.” And at the end of the 
service book in the second year of Edward 
VI., it is ordered that “in all cathedral 
churches; the archdeacons, deans, and pre- 
bendaries, being graduates, may use in the 
choir, beside their surplices, such hoods as 
pertaineth to their several degrees, which 
they have taken in any university within 
this realm.” 

Churches collegiate and conventual w'ere 
always visitable oy the bishop of the dio- 
cese, if no special exemption was made by 
the founder thereof. And the visitation of 
cathedral churches belongs unto the metro- 
politan of the province, and to the king 
when the archbishopric is vacant.—-^wr«. 

All cathedrals throughout the world had 


a body of clergy and ministers belonging 
to them ; which >vcre divided into vanous 
orders and degrees ; they were gradually 
incorporated in Western Christendom, but 
not in the East. (See Chajder,) In Eng- 
land no diocese has more than one cathe- 
dral. There arc many instances of a 
plurality of cathedrals even in the same 
city, as at Rome, Milan, &c.,and formerly 
in France. These churches were callei 
roncaihedrals. One instance exists in 
Ireland, viz. in Dublin, where Christ 
Church and St. Patrick’s enjoy all the 
rights of cathedrals ; and w'hile the conge 
d* elire existed, conjointly elected the 
archbishop ; and their united consent must 
still bo given to all acts which require the 
sanction of a chapter. This plurality of 
cathedrals in one see is not to be con- 
founded with a plurality of cathedrals 
under the same bishop, when, as generally 
in Ireland, he has under his charge two or 
more dioceses. One Irish diocese (Meath) 
has no cathedral j and two others (Kilmore 
and Ardagh) have no cathedi-al chapters. 
These anomalies are not, as some have 
supposed, remnants of a primitive order of 
things ; for it can be proved that they did 
not originally exist in the respective dio- 
ceses now' mentioned ; but were the con- 
sequences of poverty, barbarism, and other 
unhappy causes w'hich mutilated the ex- 
ternal framework of the Irish church.-— 

Jehh. 

With reference to the architecture of a 
cathedral : the normal plan of an English 
cathedral is in the form of a Latin cross ; 
a cross, that is, whose transverse arms are 
less than the lower longitudinal limb ; and, 
in a general architectural description, its 
parts arc sufficiently distinguished as nave, 
choir, and transept, with their aisles, 
western towers, and central tower; but in 
more minute description, especially wdiere 
ritual arrangements are concerned, these 
terms are not always sufficiently precise, 
and we shall hardly arrive at the more 
exact nomenclature, without tracing the 
changes in a cathedral church from the 
Norman period to our own. 

In a Norman cathedral, the east end, or 
architectural choir, usually terminated in 
an apse, (sec surrounded by the 

continuation of the choir aisles. The aisles 
formed a path for processions at the back 
of the altar, and were called the proves- 
sionnry. The bishop’s throne was placed 
behind the altar, and the altar itself in the 
chord of the apse ; and westward of this 
was a considerable space, unoccupied in 
ordinary cases, which was called the pres- 
byteiy. The c/ioiV, or place in which the 
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daily service was performed, was under the 
cental tower, with perhaps one or two 
bays of the nave in addition ; so that the 
ritual and the architecrtural choir did not 
coincide, but the ritual choir occupied the 
tower and a considerable portion of the 
architectural nave. This aiTangcment 
seems unnatural, and even inconvenient; 
but it was perhajjs required by the con- 
nexion of the cathedral wdth the monastic 
or other offices of the establishment ; for 
these were arranged around a quadrangle, 
of which the architectural nave, or western 
limb of the church, foi-med one side, and 
length was gained to the quadrangle, with- 
out disproportionate enlargement of the 
church, by making the western limb suf- 
ficiently large to receive part, at least, of 
the ritual choir. (See 3Iona!iteri/.) 

The transept was not originally sym- 
bolical in its form ; but Avas derived from 
the transverse hall or gallery in the ancient 
basilicas at the upper end of the nave, its 
length equal to the breadth of the nave 
and aisles. The accidental approximating 
to the form of the cross was doubtless 
perceived by later Christian architects, 
who accordingly in many instances length- 
ened the transept so as to make the ground- 
plan of the church completely cuneiform. — 
Jebh, 

In the transepts and aisks^ and also in 
the cryptf which generally extended be- 
neath the whole eastern limb of the church, 
were numerous altars, and little chapels 
were often thrown out, of an apsidal form, 
for their altars. One chapel, esj)ecially, 
was dedicated to the Rlessed Virgin, and 
called the Lady chapel^ but its place docs 
not seem to have been constant. 

Subsequent churches were of course 
subject to many variations, but they gener- 
ally followed much this course. First, the 
apse was taken down, and the eastern arm 
01 the cross was extended considerably, so 
as to enlarge the presbytery, or part in 
which the altar stood, and to add a retro- 
choir in place of the old processionary be- 
hind it ; and this change was probably 
connected always in pros])ect, and often 
at once, wdth the carrying up of the choir 
eastward of the groat tower, or in other 
words, reconciling the ritual with the ar- 
chitectural arrangement. After this yet 
another addition was made to the cast end, 
which was often nearly equal to the nave 
in length ; and the Zndy chapel was built 
beyond tlie presbytety end retrochoir. 

In the course of these arrangements the 
several screens, the rood screen and the 
altar screen, had to bo removed. The 
rood screen was p!:iced within the eastern 


arch of the tow^er, which may now be call- 
ed its proper place, wherever the church 
has received its usual additions. This 
screen is now almost universally usea as 
an organ loft ; and it is obvious to remark, 
that though the organ intercepts the view 
from the west end of the church, it cer- 
tainly does not do so more than the rood 
and its accompaniments formerly did. The 
altar screen first became necessary at the 
enlarging of the space behind the altar : it 
formed the separation of the presbytery 
from the retrochoir. In some instances 
this arrangement has been disturbed of late 
years, but always with had effect. 

The modifications of these plans and 
an-angements are various, but oftener on 
the side of excess than of defect. The 
Lady chapel is not always at the extreme 
east. At El)^ for instance, and once at 
roterborough, it was at the north. The 
great transept is never omitted (Manchester 
can hardly be called an cxce])tion, since it 
has only lately been made a cathedral) ; 
but a second transe[)t to the east of the 
tower was often added, as at Canterbury, 
Lincoln, and Salisbury. Sometimes, as at 
Durham, the second transept is carried to 
the extreme east end of the church, which 
it crosses in the form of a T. Sometimes 
there was a western transept, treated in 
the same way as at Ely and Fcterborougli ; 
and at Durham, Ely, and Lincoln was 
another considerable addition, called the 
Galilee porch. At Canterbury, the whole 
arrangement of the cast end is very re- 
markable, the crown of Archbisbon liecket 
taking the usual place of the Lady chapel. 
The shrines of reputed saints, and chantry 
monuments inserted in different portions 
of the fabric, with too litlle ros])ect for its 
general cflbct, are constant addiiions to the 
plan; but it Avould be ui'cless to attempt 
to reduce these to a geneial ?Tule, and end- 
less to enumerate particular cases. 

The cathedrals in Ireland and Scotland 
were originally very small. That of Ar- 
magh, the largCvSt, it is sup])0sed, of ancient 
date, and originally built by St. ‘Patrick, 
Mas witliout transepts, whicn were added 
many ages after. The most interesting 
relics of very ancient cathedrals in Ireland 
are at Tua"m and Clonfert. Many of 
them in Scotland, as Elgin, were modelled 
on the plan of Lincoln cathedral. — Poole. 

CATHOLIC. {Ka& hXov.) Umrersal or 
yeneral. “ The Church,” says St. Cyril, 
“ is called catholic, because it is throughout 
the world, from one end of the earth to the 
other ; and because it teaches universally 
and completely all the truths which ought 
to come to men’s knowledge, concerning 
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things both visible and invisible, heavenly 
and earthly ; and because it subjugates, in 
order to godliness, every class of men, 
governors and governed, learned and un- 
learned ; and because it universally treats 
and heals every sort of sins which are com- 
mitted by soul or body, and possesses in 
itself every form of virtue wliicn is named, 
both in aecds and words, and every kind 
of spiritual gifts.” — Catechetical Lectures^ 
xviii. 23. 

The term was first applied to the Chris- 
tian Church to distinguish it from the 
Jewish, the latter being confined to a single 
nation, the former being open to all who 
should seek admission into it by holy bap- 
tism. Hence, the Christian Church is 
general or universal. The first regularly 
organized Christian Church was formed at 
Jerusalem. When St. Peter converted 
three thousand souls, (Acts ii. 4 1 ,) the new 
converts were not formed into a new Church, 
but were added to the original society. 
When Churclies were formed afterwards at 
Samaria, Antioch, and other places, these 
were not looked upon as entirely separate 
bodies, but as branches of the one holy 
Catholic or Apostolic Church. St. Paul 
says, (1 Cor. xii. 13,) “ii// one Spirit we 
are all baptized into one body ; ” and, (Eph. 
iv. 4,) “ There is one body and one 
A Catholic Church means a branch of this 
one great society, as the Church of England 
is said to be a Catholic Church •/the Catho- 
lic Church includes all the Churches in the 
world under their legitimate bishops. 

When in after-times teachers began to 
form separate societies, and to call them 
by their own name, as the Arians were 
named from Arius, the Macedonians from 
Macedonius ; and, in later times, Calvin- 
ists from Calvin, Weslcyans from Wesley; 
the true churchmen, refusing to be de- 
signated by tbe name of any human leader, 
Cidled themselves Catholics, i. e. members, 
not of any peculiar society, but of the 
Universal Church. And the term thus 
used not only distinguished the Church 
from the ‘world, but the true Church from 
heretical and schismatical parties. Hence, 
in ecclesiastical history, the word catholic 
means the same as orthodox, and a catholic 
Christian denotes an orthodox Christian. 

Prom this may be seen the absurdity of 
calling those who receive the decrees of 
the Council of Trent Catholics, The Ro- 
manists, or Papists, or Tridentincs, belong 
to a peculiar society, in which Romanism 
or Romish errors are added to orthodox 
truth. When we call them Catholics, we 
as much as call ourselves Heretics, we as 
much as admit them to be orthodox ; and 


they gladly avail themselves of this admis- 
sion, on the part of some ignorant Protest- 
ants, to hold up an argument against the 
Church of England. Let the member of the 
Church of England assert his right to the 
name of Catholic, since he is the only per- 
son in England who has a ri^ht to that 
name. The English Romanist is a Romish 
schismatic, and not a Catholic. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES. The Epis- 
tles of St. James, St. Peter, St. Jude, and 
St. J ohn are called Catholic Epistles, either 
because they Avere not written to any par- 
ticular person, or Church, but to Christians 
in general, or to Christians of several coun- 
tries : or because, whatever doubts may at 
first have been entertained respecting some 
of them, they were all acknowledged by 
the Catholic or Universal Church, at the 
time this appellation w as attached to them, 
which we find to have been common in the 
fourth century. 

CAVEAT. A caveat is a caution en- 
tered in the spiritual court, to stop pro- 
bates, administrations, licences, &c., from 
being granted without the knowledge of 
the party that enters the caveat. . 

CELESTINES. A religious order of 
Christians, which derives its name from its 
founder, Pietro de Morone, afterwards Ce- 
lestin V., a hermit, who follow'ed the rules 
of St. Rennet, who founded the order in 
1254, and got the institution confirmed by 
Pope Urban VIII. in 1264, and by Gre- 
gory X. in 127-3, at the second general 
Council of Lyons : this order soon multi- 
plied in Italy, and w'as brought into France 
in 1300, by Philip the Fair, w'ho sent to 
I’etcr of Sorrel, a singer of the Church of 
Orleans, or according to others, of that of 
Amiens, his ambassador then at Naples, 
to bog of the ahhot-gonoral of it twelve of 
this order, to be sent into Prance. When 
they were arrived, the king gave them two 
monasteries, one in the forest of Orleans, 
at a place called Ambcrt, and the other in 
the forest of Compiegne, in Mount Chartres. 
Charles, daujihin and regent of Prance, in 
1352, while King John, his father, was 
prisoner in England, sent for six of these 
monks of Mount Chartres, to establish them 
at Paris, at a place called Barrez, where 
there was, till the Revolution, a monastery 
of that order : and that prince, m 1356, 
gave them every month a purse under the 
seal of the chancelery, which ^ft was con- 
firmed by a patent in 1361, at King John’s 
return. When Charles came to the crowm 
himself, he made them a gift of a thousand 
livres of gold, with tw^elve acres of the best 
timber in the forest of Moret, to build 
their church with, wdiereof he himself laid 
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the first stone» and had it consecrated in 
his presence. After whicn he settled a 
considerable parcel of land upon the same 
monastery. The Celestines were called 
hermits ot.St. Damian before their insti- 
tutor became pope. Their first monastery 
was at Monte Majclla, in the kingdom of 
Naples. 

CELIBACY. The state of unmamed 
persons : a word used chiefly in speaking 
of the single life of the Komish clergy, or 
the obligation they are under to abstain 
from marriage. 

At the time of the Reformation, scarcely 
any point was more canvassed than the 
right of the clergy to marry. The celibacy 
of the clergy was justly considered as a 
principal cause of irregular and dissolute 
living ; and the wisest of the Reformers 
were exceedingly anxious to abolish a 
practice, which had been injurious to the 
mterests of religion, by its tendency to 
corrupt the morals of those wlio ought to 
be exaimilcs of virtue to the rest of man- 
kind. The marriage of priests >vas so far 
from being forbidden by the Mosaic insti- 
tution, that the priestnood was confined 
to the descendants of one family, and con- 
sequently there was not only a permission, 
but an obligation upon the Jewish priests 
to marry. Hence we conclude that there 
is no natural inconsistency, or even un- 
suitableness, between the married state 
and the duties of the ministers of religion. 
Not a single text in the New I'estament 
can be interpreted into a prohibition 
against the marriage of the clergy under 
the gospel dispensation ; but, on the con- 
tr^, there are many passages from which 
we may infer that they are allowed the 
same liberty upon this subject as other 
men enjoy. One of the twelve apostles, 
namely, St. Peter, was certainly a married 
man (Matt. viii. 14) ; and it is supposed 
that several of the others were also mar- 
ried. Philip, one of the seven deacons, 
was also a married man (Acts xxi. 9) ; 
and if our Lord did not require celibacy 
in the first preachers of the gospel, it 
cannot be thought indispensable in their 
successors. St., Paul says, “Let every 
man have his own wife’*^ (1 Cor. vii. 2) ; 
and that marriage is honourable in all, 
(Hehf'’wiii. 4,) without excepting those 
who . ar^; feitlploj^cd in the public offices 
of reli^n. /.fte expressly says, that “a 
bishop must be the husband of one wife ” 
(I Tim. iii. 2) ; and he gives the same di- 
rection concerning eiders, priests, and dea- 
cons. Wlien Aauila travelled about to 
preach the gospel, he was not only mar- 
^ ried, but his wife Priscilla accompanied 


him TActs xviii. 2); and Sf;. Paul insists 
that ne might have claimed the privilege 
“ of carrying about a sister or wife, (1 Cor. 
ix. 5,) as other apostles did.” The ‘for- 
bidding to marry” (1-Tim. iv. 3) is men- 
tioned as a character of the apostasy of 
the latter times. That the ministers of the 
gospel w^ere allowed to marry for several 
centuries after the days of the apostles 
appears certain. Polycarp mentions Va- 
lens, presbyter of Philippi, who was a 
married man, and there are now extant 
two letters of Tertullian, a presbyter of 
the second century, addressed to his wife. 
Novatus was a married nresbyter of Car- 
thage, as WG learn from Cyprian, who w'as, 
in the o])inion of some historians, him- 
self a married man ; and so w'as Cieciliiiq. 
the presbyter who converted him, and 
Numidius, another presbyter of Carthage. 
That they w'ere allowed to cohabit with 
their wives after ordination appears from 
the charge which Cyprian brought against 
Novatus, that he had struck and abused 
his wife, and by that means caused her to 
miscarry. In the Council of Nice, A. D. 
32o, a motion was made, that a law might 
pass to oblige the clergy to abstain from 
all conjugal society : but it was strenuously 
opposed by Paphnutius, a famous Egyptian 
bishop, who, although himself unmarried, 
pleaded that marriage was honourable, and 
that so heavy a burden as abstaining from 
it ought nbt to be laid upon the clergy. 
Upon which the motion w^as laid aside, and 
every man left to his liberty, as before. 
All that Valesius, after Bellarmine, has to 
say against this is, •that he susj;ects the 
truth of tlie thing, and begs Ica^ e to dis- 
sent from the historian ; which is but a 
poor evasion in the judgment of Du Pin 
himself, who, though a Jlomanist, makes 
no question but that the Council of Nice 
decreed in favour of the in^rried clergy. 
The same thing is evident from other 
councils of the same age ; as the councils 
of Gangra, Ancyra, Neociesarea, Eliberis, 
and Trullo. We have also a letter from 
Hilary of Poictiers, written tohis’daughter 
wlien he was in exile; and from what can 
be collected concerning her age, it seems 
robablc that she was born when he was a 
ishop. At the same time it must be 
owned, that many things are said in praise 
of a single life in the writings of the an- 
cient faUiers ; and the law of celibacy had 
been proposed, before or about the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, by some in- 
dividuals. The arguments are forcible 
wrhich are used, but there is one general 
answer to them all; the experiment has 
I pen made, and it has failed. In a country 
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vhere there are no nunneries, the wives of 
the clergy are most useful to the Church. 
Siri<slus, who, according to Dufrcsnoy, died 
in the year t‘399, [397, Baronins,] was the 
first pope who forbade the marriage of tlie 
clergy ; but it is probable that this prohi- 
bition was little regarded, as the celibacy 
of the clergy seems not to have been com- 
pletely established till the papacy of Gre- 
gory Vll., at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and even at that time it was loudly 
complained of by many writers. The his- 
tory of the following centuries abundantly 
proves the bad effects of this abuse of 
Church power. The old English and Welsh 
records show that the clergy were married 
as late as the eleventh century. See the 
hiher LundavemiSf passim, 

CELLITES. A certain religious order 
of Popish Christians, which has houses in 
Antwerp, Louvain, Mechlin, Cologne, and 
in other towms in Germany and the Ne- 
therlands, Avhosc founder was one Mexius, 
a Homan, mentioned in the history of 
Italy, where they arc also called Mexians, 

CEMETERY means originally a place 
to sleep in, and hence by Christians, who 
regard death as a kind of sleep, it is applied 
to designate a place of burial. Cemetery 
is derived from Koipdo), to sleep, because 
the primitive Christians spoke of death as 
a sleep, from which men are to awake at 
the general resurrection. The Jirst Chris- 
tian sepulchres were crypts or catacombs. 
The custom of burying in churches was 
not practised for the first 300 years of the 
Christian era ; and severe law's were passed 
against burying even'^in cities. The first 
step toward^ the practice of burying in 
churches, was the transferring of the relics 
of martjTS thither ; next, sovereigns and 
priiices w'ere allowed burial in the porch : 
m the sixth century churchyards came 
into use. By dtgrees the practice prevailed 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, 
encouraged first by special grants from 
popes, and by connivance, though con- 
trary to t^e express laws of the Church. — 
See Bingham, (See 9 & 10 Viet. c. 68, 
entitled An Act for better enabling the 
Burial Service to be performed in one 
chapel, where contiguous burial-ground 
shall have been provided for tw'o or more 
parishes or places.”) 

The following is a list of the several acts 
of parliariJent recently passed relating to 
church building, and to cemeteries and 
churchyards: — 43 Geo. III. c. 108; 51 
Geo. III. c. 115; 66 Geo. III. c. 141 ; 68 
Geo. III. C.45; 69 Geo. III. c. 134; 3 
Geo. IV. c. 72; 6 Geo. IV. c. 103; 7 & 8 
Geo. IV. c. 72 ; 9 Geo. ly. c. 42 ; 1 & 2 
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Wm. IV. c. 38; 2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 61 ; I 
Viet. c. 75 ; 1 & 2 Viet. c. 107 ; 2 & 3 
Viet. c. 49 ; 3 & 4 Viet. c. 60 ; 7 & 8 Vice, 
c. 56; 8 & 9 Viet. c. 70; 9 & 10 Viet, f, 
88 ; 10 & 11 Viet. c. 65 ; 11 5^12 Viet. c. 
37; 11 & 12 Viet. c. 71. 

In the neighbourhood of^ London are 
several cemeteries endowed with privileges 
under acts of parliament specially appli- 
cable to thelti. The principal is that of 
Kensall Green, established 2 & 3 Wm. IV., 
and consecrated by the bishop of London 
in 1832 ; the South London, at Norwood, 
was established 6 & 7 Wm. IV., 1836. 
There are four others in the neighbour- 
hood of London. There are large ceme- 
teries also at Manchester, Liverpool, Head- 
ing, and several other towns. 

In 1850 was passed the act 13 & 14 
Viet. c. 52, w'hich gave to the General 
Board of Health very extensive j)owx‘rs 
for abolishing existing places of se])ulture, 
whetlier in the neighbourhood of churches 
or not, and for establishing public ceme- 
teries. I'his very elaborate act, containing 
seventy-seven sections and four schedules, 
has hitherto been found impracticable, 
except in so far as it relates to the appoint- 
ment of a new commissioner of the Board 
of Health to work the act. In the year 
1852 was passed the 15 & IG Viet. c. 85, 
making provision for interments in the 
metro))olis. In 1853, by 16 A’ 17 Viet. c. 
134, most of the provisions of the act of 
1852 were extended to all England. 

CENOBITES. A name formerly given 
to such as entered into a monastic life, and 
lived in communities, to distinguish them 
from such as passed their lives in wilder- 
nesses and alone, as hermits and anchorites. 
The word is derived from /co»»o/3iov, vitce 
com m an is sne ictus. 

CENOTAPH. {KtyoTd<i>iov, from kevoc 
and empty tomb.) A memorial of 

a deceased person, not erected over his 
body. So far as churches may be con- 
sidered memorials of the saints whose 
name they hear, they arc analogous either 
to monuments, when the bodies of the 
saints there repose, (as, for instance, St. 
Alban’s, and the ancient church at Peran- 
sabulo,) or to cenotaphs, when, as is far 
more generally the case, the saint isib’^icd 
far off. A great part of- the monu^nta 
which disfigure Westminster Abbe/ and 
St. Paul’s are cenotaphs. . 

CENSURES ECCLESIASTICAL. 
The penalties by which, for some remark- 
able misbehaviour, C’hristians are deprived 
of the communion of the Church, or clergy- 
men are prohibited to e:.ccute the sacer- 
dotal office. These censures arc, excowy* 
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municatic)h, suspension, and interdict ; or 
else, irregularity, which hinders a man 
from being admitted into holy orders. ^ 

The canonists define an ecclesiastical 
censure to be a spiritual punishment, in- 
flicted by gome ecclesiastical judge, where- 
by he deprives a person baptized of the use 
of some spiritual things, which conduce, not 
only to his present welfare in the Church, 
but likewise to his future and eternal 
salvation. It difiers from civil punishments, 
which consist only in things temporal ; as 
confiscation of goods, pecuniary mulcts or 
fines, and the like ; but the Church, by its 
censures, does not deprive a man of all 
spirituals, but only of some in particular. 
Ims definition speaks of such things as 
conduce to eternal salvation, in order to 
manifest the end of this censure ; for the 
Church, by censures, does not intend the 
destroying of men’s souls, but only the 
savimj them ; by enjoining repentance for 
past errors, a return from contumacy, and 
an abstaining from future sins. 

CENTUIQES, MAGDEBURG. A 
celebrated and extraordinary ecclesiastical 
hivstory, projected by Elacius lllyricus, and 
prosecuted by him, in conjunction with 
several others, many of them divines of 
Magdeburg. Their names were, Nicolaus 
Gallus, Johannes Wigandus, and Matthias 
Judex, all ministers of ^lagdeburg, as- 
sisted hy Caspar Nidpruckius, an Imperial 
Counsellor, Johannes Baptista Heincelius, 
an Augustinian, Basil lAiber, and others. 
The centiiriators thus describe tlic process 
employed in the composition of their work. 
Five directors wx^re appointed to manage 
the whole design ; and ten paid agents 
supplied the necessary labour. Seven of 
these w'cre well-informed students, who 
w ere employed in making collections from 
the various pieces set before them. Two 
others, more advanced in years, and of 
greater learning and judgment, aiTanged 
the matter thus collected, submitted it to 
the directors, and, if it were aj)proved, cm- 
plo^d it in tlie composition of the w ork. 
As>mt as .^e various ^huptera were com- 
posed, theiy were laid before certain in- 
spectors, Selected from the directors, who 
carefully, examined what had been done, 
and . mad€t,*tHe necesstny alterations; and, 
finally,' a rcR^ar amanuensis made a fair 
copy jDf the whole. 

At In^thc year 1560, (though 

probably p/inted in J 560,) appeared tiae 
first volume of their laborious undertaking. 
It was printed at Basle. But the city m 
which the first part of it was composed 
has given it a custinctive title ; and the 
fii’St great Protestant w^ork on Church his- 


tory has been always commonly known as 
the Magdeburg Centuries, 

It wus in every point of view an extra- 
ordinary production. Though the first 
modern attempt to illustrate the history of 
the Church, it was written upon a scale 
w'hich has scarcely been exceeded. It 
brought to light a large quantity of un- 
published materials ; and cast the whole 
subject into a fixed and regular form. 
One of its most remarkable features is the 
elaborate classification. This was strictly ‘ 
original, and, wdth all its inconveniences, 
undoubtedly tended to introduce scientific 
arrangement and minute accuracy into 
the study of Church history. Eacli cen- 
tury is treated separately, in sixteen heads 
or chapters. The first of these gives* a 
general view of the history of the century ; 
then follow', 2. The extent and propaga- 
tion of the Church. 3. Persecution and 
tranquillity of the Church. 4. Doctrine. 
5. Heresies. 6, Rites and Ceremonies. 
7. Government. 8. Schisms. 9. Coun- 
cils. 10. Lives of Bishops art) Doctors. 
11. Heretics. 12. Martyrs. 13. Miracles. 
14. Condition of the Jews. 15. Other re- 
ligions not Christian. 16. Political con- 
dition of the world. 

Mr. Dowling (from whose excellent 
work on the study of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory this article is taken) adds, that this pe- 
culiarity tf form rendered the w'ork of the 
centiiriators rather a collection of separale 
treatises, than a compact and connected 
history ; while, their object being to sup- 
port a certain forn^of polemical theology, 
their relations are often twisted to suit 
their particular views. 

CKRDONIANS. Heretics of the se- 
cond century, followers of Cordon. The 
heresy consisted chiefly in laying down the 
existence of two contrary principles ; in 
rejecting the law, and tRe prophets as 
ministers of a bad God ; in ascribing, not 
a true body, but only the phantasm of a 
body, to our blessed Lord, and in de- 
nying the resurrection. — Tertullian, Epi- 
phanius, 

CEREMONY. This word is of Latin 
origin, though some of the best critics in 
antiquity arc divided in their opinions, in 
assigning from what original it is derived. > 
Joseph S^caliger proves by analogy, that as 
sanctlmonia comes from sanctmj so does 
ceremonia from the old Latin word ceru^ 
which signifies sacred or holy. The Cliris- 
tian writers have adapted the word to 
signify external rites and customs in the 
worship of God ; which, though they are ' 
not of essence of religion, yet contri- 
bute much to good order and uniformity 
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in ilie church. If there were no orna- 
ments in the church, and no prescribed 
order of administration, the common peo- 
ple would hardly be persuaded to show 
more reverence in the sacred assemblies 
than in other ordinary places, where they 
meet only for business or diversion. Upon 
this account St. Au^stine says, “ No re- 
ligion, either true or false, can subsist with- 
out some ceremonies.” Notwithstanding 
this, some persons have laid it down, as a 
fundamental principle of religion, that no 
ceremony, or human constitution, is justifi- 
able, but what is expressly warranted in the 
word of God. This dogma Mr. Cartwright 
has reduced into a syllogistical demonstra- 
tion. “Wheresoever faith is wanting, 
there is sin. In every action not com- 
manded, faith is wanting j ergo, in every 
action not commanded, there is sin.” But 
the falsity of this syllogism is shown at 
large by Hooker, in his second book of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, by arguments drawn 
from the indifference of many human ac- 
tions— -from the natural liberty God has 
afforded us — from the examples of holy 
men in Scripture, who have differently 
used this liberty — and from the power 
which the Church by Divine authority is 
vested with. That apostolical injunction, 
“ Let all things be done with decency, and 
in order,” (1 Cor. xiv. 40,1 is a much bet- 
ter demonstration, that the Clmrch has a 
power to enjoin proper ceremonies, for the 
good order and comeliness of ecclesiastical 
conventions, than Mr. Cartwright’s syllo- 
gism is for the peoples contempt of them 
when enjoined, — Mcholls, 

We still keep, and esteem, not only those 
ceremonies which we are sure were de- 
livered us from the apostles, but some 
others too besides, which we thought might 
be suffered without hurt to the Church of 
God; for that we had a desire that all 
things in the holy congregation might, as 
St. Paid commandethjbeaone with come- 
liness, and in good order. But as for all 
those things which we saw were either 
very superstitious, or utterly unprofitable, 
or noisome, or mockeries, or contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures, or else unseemly for 
sober and" discreet people, whereof there 
be infinite numbers now-a-days, where the 
Roman religion is used j these, I say, we 
have utte^y refused without all manner of 
.exception, because we would not have the 
Tight worshipping of God to be defiled an/ 
longer with such follies. — JSp. JetoelL 
Wise Christians sit down in the mean 
now under the gospel, avoiding a careless 
and parsimonious neglect on die one side, 
and a superstitious slovenliness on the 
M 2 


other: the painted looks and" lascivious 
gaudiness of the Church upon the hills, 
and the careless, neglected dress of some 
Churches in the valley. — Bp. Hall. 

Far be it from me to be a patron of 
idolatry or superstition in the least degree, 
yet I am afraid lest we, who have reformed 
the worship of God from that pollution, 
(and blessed be his name therefor!) by 
bending the crooked stick too much the 
other way, have run too far into the other 
extreme. — Mcde. 

It may be objected, that my superior 
may enjoin me such a law, as my consci- 
ence tells me is scandalous to my brother, 
not convenient, not edifying, &:c. ; what 
shall I do in this condition ? If I conform, 

I sin against my consci(?ncc (Rom. xiv. 
23) ; if 1 do not, I sin against his author- 
ity. Answer, that text of Rom. xiv. 23, 
hath only reference to things not only 
indifferent in their own nature, but left 
free from any superior command interpos- 
ing, and therefore the text is not ad idem ; 
for though such laws may be of things 
indifferent, yet being commanded by just 
authority, the indifference by that com- 
mand determineth, and they become ne- 
cessary. — 7/ Estram/e. 

The Reformation gave such a turn to 
weak lieads, that had not weight enough 
to poise themselves between the extremes 
of Popery and fanaticism, that everything 
older than yesterdf^' was looked upon to 
be Popish and anti-Christian. The meanest 
of the people aspired to the priesthood, 
and 'were readier to frame new laws for 
the Church, than obey the old. — Sherlock, 

It is a rule in prudence, not to remove 
an ill custom when it is well settled, unless 
it bring great prejudices, and then it is 
better to give one account why we have 
taken it away, than to be always making 
excuses why we do it not. Needless alter- 
ation doth dimmish the venerable esteem 
of religion, and lessen the credit of ancient 
truths. Break ice in one place, and it will 
crack in more . — Archbishop iramMt, 

Our Saviour and his apo§tles ,'fiid use 
indifferent things, which were not pre- 
scribed in Divine worship, ^hus he joined 
in the syna^gue worship, (John xviii, 20, 
&c.,) though (if the place itself were at^all 
prescribed) the manner of that service w as 
not so much as hinted at. Thus ho^ used 
the cup of charity in the PaSeover, though 
it was not instituted. ..{Luke xxiL 17.) 
Tlie feast of dedication was a human in- ^ 
stitution, yet he vouchsafed to be present 
at it. Nay, he complied with the Jews in 
the very posture oi the Passover, which 
they changed to sitting, though God had 
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prescribed standing. The apostles also 
observed the hours of prayer, which were 
of human institution. (Actsiii. 1.) Now 
if Christ and his apostles did thus under 
the Jewish law, which was so exact in pre- 
scribing outward ceremonies, certainly we 
may do the same under the gospel. I may 
add, that the primitive Christians not only 
complied with the Jews in such rites as 
were not forbidden, but also had some 
ritual obser\’ations taken up by themselves. 
Thus they washed the disciples’ feet in imi- 
tation of Christ, and used love-feasts, till 
they thought it convenient to lay them 
aside. From whence it appears, that pre- 
scription is not necessary to make a rite 
lawful ; it is enough if it be not forbidden. 
•^Bennet. 

Calvin, in his book of the True Way of 
Reformation, saith, he would not contend 
about ceremonies, not only those which are 
for decency, but those that are symbolical. 
CEcolampadius looked on the gesture at 
the sacrament as indiflerent. Bucer thought 
the use of the sign of the cross after baptism 
neither indecent nor unprofitable. Crocius 
says, that the nature of ceremonies is to b»^ 
taken from the doctrine which goes along 
with themj if the doctrine be good, the 
rites arc so, or, at least, are tolerable ; if it 
be false, then they are troublesome, and 
not to be borne ; if it be impure, and lead 
to idolatry, then the ceremonies are tainted 
with the poison of it. — Stilliugjleet, 

No abuse of any gesture, though it be in 
the most manifest idolatry, doth render that 
gesture simply evil, and for ever after 
unlawful to be used in the worship of God 
upon that account. For the abuse of a 
thing supposes the lawful use of it ; and if 
anything otherwise lawful becomes sinful 
by an abuse of it, then it is plain that it is 
not in its own nature sinful, but by acci- 
dent, and with respect to somewhat else. 
This is clear from -Scripture; for if rites 
and ceremonies, aft^rthey have been abused 
by idolaters, becoAtO absolutely evil, and 
unlawful to be used a|-’ftll> then the Jews 
sinned in^offering aaerinoes~ere<;ting altars 
— burning 'to l^e^GoDjgf heaven 

th^msirfyeef .before him— 
time of 

Bivine dther things 

and rites wtijen w ^Ed^^V^seryfimthe 
warship of false godi^. Knfeeung ateBnyers, 
and ‘ifitting, and limng up 
tltefteni^'andayes to,^eaven, and bowing 
of together with prayer, and 

praise, anctiin^ing, have been all notori- 
oiwly abused to idolatry, and are so to 
this day . — BenneL Nay, this principle 
would render Christianity impracticable; 


because there is no circumstance, no in- 
stniment, no ministry in worship, but may 
have been in some way or other abused by 
Pagan or Romish idolatries . — Bennet 

Bucer, in a letter to Johannes a Lasco, 
says, “ If you will not admit such liberty 
and use of vesture to this pure and holy 
Church, because they have no command- 
ment of the Lord, nor no example for 
it, I do not see how you can grant to 
any Cliurch, that it may celebrate the 
Lord’s supper in the morning, &c. j for we 
have received for these things no com- 
mandment of the Lord, nor any example ; 
yea, rather, the Lord gave a contrary 
example.” 

The word ceremony occurs in the title 
page of the Prayer Book, in the prefatory 
section, [of Ceremoniea^ in the 34 tn Article, 
and the vi., xiv., xviii., and xxx. Canons, 
&c. It is plainly a different thing from 
Common Prayer, (i. e. the ordinary public 
service as contrasted with the occasional 
services,) the administration of sacraments, 
or rites. 

l)r. Nicholls says fhat the cross in bap- 
. tism, and, it may be, the marriage ring, are 
perhaps the only ceremonies enjoined in 
the Book of 1662, which can in a strict and 
proper sense be called so. But, as is ob- 
served in a note to Stephenses Common 
Prayer Book with notes^ (vol. i. p. 139,) 
“ Dr. Nicholls uses ceremony in a limited 
sense, which is by no means sanctioned by 
our best writers and divines. Ceremonia 
in its classical sense was a general term 
.for worship. Jolvison’s definition, out- 
ivard rife, external form in religion, is fully 
supported by his references, and especially 
Hooker, who, throughout his book, applies 
it to all that is external in w^orshin. It 
seems that rite and ceremony are thus to 
be distinguished. A riU j^s an act of re- 
ligious worsliip, whether including cere- 
monies or not. A cerem< ny is any par- 
ticular of religious worship, (included in a 
rite,) which prescribes action, position, or 
even the assumption of any particular ves- 
ture. The latter sense is plainly recognised 
by Hooker. (EccL Pol. book iv. sect. i. ; 
book V. sect. 29.) The Preface to the Book 
of Common Prayer speaks first of common 
prayer, viz. the offices intended for the 
common and periodical use of ail at stated 
times ; next, the administratioi^of the sa- 
craments ; next, of other rites and cere- 
monies ; i. e. the occasional services, whe- 
ther public or private, and all the methods 
of administration which these involve. Now 
among ceremonies, the prescribed proces- 
sion in the Marriage and Burial Services, 
the standing at certain parts of the service, 
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CERINTHI^S. ' 

the bowing at the name of Jesus, as pre- 
scribed by the 18th canon, ought to be in- 
cluded." It may be observed, that the 
18fh canon expressly calls the bowing just 
mentioned, a ceremony, as also in the 80th 
canon, the sign of the cross. — See Hooker^ 
book iii. sect. 11, and book v. sect. 6. 

CERINTHIANS. Ancient heretics, the 
followers of Cerinthus. This man, who 
was a Jew by birth, attempted to form a 
new and singular system of doctrine and 
discipline, by combining the doctrines of 
Christ with the opinions and errors of the 
Jews and Gnostics. He taught that the 
Creator of the world, whom he considered 
also as the Sovereign and Lawgiver of the 
Jews, was a Being endued with the great- 
,est virtues, and derived his birth from the 
Supreme God j that this Being gradually 
degenerated from his former virtue ; that, 
in consequence of this, the Supreme Being 
determined to destroy his empire, and, for 
that purpose, sent upon earth one of the 
ever happy and glorious ocons whose name 
was Christ j that this Christ chose for 
his habitation the person of Jesus, into 
whom he entered in the form of a dove, 
whilst Jesus was receiving baptism of Jol:^ 
in the waters of Jordan ; that Jesus, after 
this union with Christ, opposed the God 
of the Jews, at whose instigation he was 
seized and crucified by the Hebrew chiefs ; 
that when Jesus was taken captive, Christ 
ascended on high, and the marf Jesus alone 
was subjected to the ])aiii of an ignomini- 
ous death. 

CESSION. This is where the incum- 
bent of any living is»promoted to a bishop- 
ric} the church in that case is void by 
cession. 

CHALDEANS. A modern sect of 
Christians in the East, in obedience to the 
see of Rome. Dr. Grant, in his Nestori<ms^ 
quotes with^^ipproval the following passage 
from Smith and Dwighfs Researches in 
Armenia: which is also confirmed by Mr. 
Badger, in his Nestorians and their Rituals 
(vol. i. p. 177 — 181). “ In 1681, the Nes- 
torian metropolitan of Diarbekir, having 
quarrelled with his patriarch, w’as first con- 
secrated by the pope Patriarch of the 
Chaldeans. The sect was as new as the 
office, and created for it. Converts to Pa- 
pacy from the Nestorians ” [not from the 
Jacobites, os Mr. Badger corrects Dr. Grant] 
“were ^dignified with the name of the 
Chaldean Church. It means no more than 
Papal Syrians, as we have in other parts 
Papal Armenians and Papal Greeks,” (See 
Nestorians,) 

CHALDEE LANGUAGE. This was 
a dialect of the Hebrew, almost identical 
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with the old Syriac, spoken formerly in 
Assyria, and the vernacular language of 
the Jews after the Babylonish captivity. 
The following parts of the Old Testament 
written in Chaldee : Jer. x., xi. ; Dan. 
ii. 4 to the end of chap. vii. ; Ezra iv. 8 to 
vi. 19, and vii. 12 — 17. — Jehh, 

CHALDEE PARAPHRASE, in the 
Rabbinical style, is called Targum. There 
are three Chaldee paraphrases in Walton’s 
Polyglot, viz. 1. Of Onkelos. 2. Of Jona- 
than, son of Uzziel. 3. Of Jerusalem. 
The first of these is supposed to have been 
composed about the time that our blessed 
Lord was on earth. It comprises the 
Pentateuch. The second, comprising the 
Prophets and Historical Books, is supposed 
to have been composed about the same 
time as the former. The Jerusalem Tar- 
gum is considered a compilation not earlier 
than the eighth century. It comprises 
the Pentateuch. — Another Targum, mlsely 
ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, was pro- 
bably written tw^o centuries after Clirist, if 
not later. Tliere arc other inferior Tar- 
gums. — See Horne on the Scriptures, 

CHALICE. (Lat. caiix,) This word 
was formerly (as by Shakspeare) used to 
denote any sort of cup, but is now usually 
restricted to the cup in W'liich the con- 
secrated wine for the eucharist is adminis- 
tered. The primitive Christians, desirous 
of honouring the holy purpose for which it 
w'as used, had it made of the most costly 
substances their circumstances would al- 
low — of glass, crystal, onyx, sardonyx, and 
gold. 

By a canon of the Council of Rheiins, in 
Charles llie Great’s time, all churches were 
obliged to have chalices of some purer 
metal. The ancient chalices were of two 
kinds : the greater^ w'hich w'oro in the na- 
ture of our flagons, containing a large 
quantity of wine, which was all consecrated 
in them together ; and the lesser, which 
were otherwise called “ ministeriales,” be- 
cause the priest delivered the wine to be 
drunk out of thepi j Jbr communion in one 
kind was not lliet^ invented by the Romish 
Church.-»-7>/*. 'Nichollsii (See Gup,) 

The flat slope formed by 
cutting away au angle in timber, ma- 
sonry. The chamfer U the first approach 
to a mouldingr thodglv it can hardly itself 
be -galled ;/rhe chmjffer plane^ in 
spd^ljyiag of mouldings, is used top the 
plane at an angle iof 45%. or therea^uts, 
Avith the face of the wall, in w^c)} of 
the mouldings often, and somjtiiejfall of 
them, lie. The resolution of the chamfer 
into the square is called a stop-chamfer; it 
is often of considerable elegance. 
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CHANCEL. The upper part of the 
church, containing the holy table, and 
tlie stalls for the clergy. It is called the 
Chori in cathedrals, college chapels, and 
large churches: and in many of the an- 
cient English parish churches is inferior 
in height and width to the nave. (See 
Choir A — Jelb, {Cancellus.) So called a 
Cancelfis, from the lattice-work partition 
betwixt the choir and the body of the 
church, so framed as to separate the one 
from the other, but not to intercept the 
sight. By the rubric before the Common 
Prayer, it is ordained that “ the chancels 
shall remain as they have done in times 
ast,” that is to say, distinguished from the 
ody of the church in manner aforesaid ; 
against which distinction Bucer (at the 
time of the Kcforination) inveighed vehe- 
mently, as tending only to magnify the 
priestnood j but though the king and the 

S arliament yielded so far as to allow the 
aily service to be read in the body of the 
church, if the ordinary thought fit, yet 
they would not sutler the chancel to be 
taken away or altered. 

The chancel is the freehold of the rector, 
and part of his glebe, and therefore he 
ought to repair it : but if the rectory is 
impropriate, then the imi)ropriator must 
do it ; and this he is enjoined to do, not 
only by the common law, but by the 
canons of the Church; for in the gloss 
upon the Constitutions of Othobon it is 
said, that chancels must be repaired by 
those who are thereunto obliged ; which 
words must refer to the common custom 
of England, by which rectors are obliged 
to repair the cnanccls. As to seats in the 
chancel, it has been made a question, 
whether the ordinary may place any per- 
son there ? -The obicctions against it are, 
— 1, Because it is the freehold of the rec- 
tor. 2. Because he is. td'repair it. But 
these are not sufficieftt reasons to divest 
the ordinary of that jurisdiction ; for the 
freehold of the church- is in the parson, 
and yet bishop hath a power of placing 
persons the^p. 

Unhappy disputes have arisen .concern- 
ing the situation -of the Lord’s table in 
the chanceis. .. T^p^'^'st, in the beginning 
of the Reformatibn, was, whether those of 
the altar fashion, which had bepii used in 
the Popish times, and on which the masses 
were celebrated, should be kept up. This 
point was fi^st started by Bishop Hooper, 
in a sermon before ICiiig Edward VI. ; and, 
after this, a-ltars were ordered to be taken 
down ; and, instead of them, a table to be 
set up, in some convenient place of the 
chancel. In the f rst Hturgy it was 


reeled, that the priest officiating should 
stand before the midst of the altar. In 
the second, that the priest shall stand on 
the north side of the table. And thus 
the first dispute was at an end. But then 
there followed another controversy, whe- 
ther the table, placed in the room of the 
altar, ought to stand altar-wise ? i. e. in 
the same place and situation of the altar. 
In some cliurches the tables were placed 
in the middle of the cliancels ; in others, 
at the east part thereof, next to the wall. 
Bishop Ridley endeavoured to make a 
compromise in his church of St. Paul’s, 
suffering the table to stand in the place of 
the old altar ; but, beating down the w^ain- 
scot partition behind, laid all the choir 
open to the east, leaving the table then to„ 
stand in the middle of the chancel. Under 
this diversity of usage matters continued 
during tliis king’s reign ; but when Queen 
Elizabeth came to the crown, and a new 
rc^dew of the liturgy was made, the pre- 
sent clause was added — **and the chan- 
cels shall remain as they have done in 
times past.” Whereby an indulgence is 
given to those cathedral or collegiate 
churches, where the table stood altar-wise, 
and fastened to the cast part of the chan- 
cel, to retain their ancient practice; but 
the general rule is otherwise, especially as 
to parish churches ; as in the rubric before 
the Communion, “ the table having, at the 
communion ‘time, a fair white linen cloth 
upon it, shall stand in the body of the 
church, or in the chancel, where morning 
or evening prayer shall be appointed to 
be said.” So that, by these authorities, 
where tables were fixed, they ought to 
remain as they were ; and, at the time of 
the communion, they might either stand 
at the cast wall of the church, or in other 
place more convenient. But this lati- 
tude being granted, several inr onveniences 
arose. Great irreverence was used towards 
the holy table, hats and gloves were thrown 
upon it, and the churchwardens and over- 
seers were frequently writing their ac- 
counts thereon, the processioning boys 
eating their loaves and cakes, and dogs 
leaping up at the bread, to the great scan- 
dal of our reformation, not only among 
the Papists, but also among the Protestant 
churches abroad. Archbishop Laud, out 
of zeal to reform these abuses, endeavoured 
to have the communion table set altar- 
wise, at the cast end of the chancel, and to 
be railed in, engaging many of the bishops 
to press this in then: visitation articles: 
and it is one of the injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth, “that the holy table in every 
church be decently made, and set in the 
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place where the altar stood; and there 
commonly covered, as thereto belongeth, 
and so stand, saving when the communion 
of l^e sacrament is to he distributed ; at 
which time, the same shall be so placed in 
good sort within the chancel,” &c. Great 
contentions were for many years kept up 
in this controversy, till the civil war came 
on,' and all things, civil and sacred, were 
overwhelmed with confusion. Since the 
Restoration, no positive determination 
therein being made, the dispute has happily 
died, and tlie tables have generally been 
settled altar- wise, and railed in ; the gener- 
ality of parishioners esteeming it a decent 
situation . — Nicholls. 

CHANCELLOR. In ancient times, 
emperors and kings esteemed so highly the 
piety of bishops, that they gave them ju- 
risdiction in particular causes, as in mar- 
riages, adultery, last wills, &c., which were 
determined by them in their consistory 
courts. But when many controversies 
arose in these and other causes, it w^as not 
consistent with the character of a bishop 
to interpose in every litigious matter, nei- 
ther could he despatch it himself; and 
therefore it was necessary for the bishop 
to depute some subordinate officer, expe- 
rienced both in the civil and canon law, to 
determine those ecclesiastical causes : and 
this was the original of diocesan chan- 
cellors. For, in the first ages of the 
Church, the bishops had officers wdio were 
called ecclesiecdici^ that is, church lawyers, 
who w^ere bred up in the knowledge of 
the civil and canon law, and their business 
was to assist the bishop in his jurisdiction 
throughout the Avhdle diocese. But pro- 
bably they were not iudges of ecclesias- 
tical courts, as chancellors are at this day, 
but only advised and assisted the bishops 
themselves in giving judgment ; for wc 
read of no chancellors here in all the 
Saxon reignl, nor after the Conquest, be- 
fore the time of Henry II. That king, 
requiring the attendance of bishops in his 
state councils, and other public affiiirs, it was 
thought necessary to substitute chancellors 
in their room, to despatch those causes w hich 
were proper for the bishop’s jurisdiction. 

In a few years a chancellor became 
such a necessary officer to the bishop, 
that he was not to be without him ; for if 
he would have none, the archbisliop of 
the province might enjoin him to depute 
one, aiffl. if he refuse, the archbishop 
might appoint one himself; because it is 

S resumed that a bishop alone cannot 
eoide so many spiritual causes as arise 
withm his diocese. The person thus de- 
puted by the bishop has his authority 
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from the law ; and his jurisdiction is not, 
like that of a commissary, limited to a 
certain ,, place and certain causes, but ex- 
tends thi;pughout the whole diocese, and 
to all ecclesiastical matters ; not only for 
reformation of manners, in punishment of 
criminals, but in all causes concerning 
marriages, last wills, administi’ations, &c. 
Burn. 

The chancellor in cathedral churches, and 
anciently in some colleges, was a canon, 
who had the general care of the literature 
of the church. He was the secretary of 
the chapter, the librarian, the superintend- 
ent of schools connected with the church, 
sometimes of the greater schools in the 
diocese ; sometimes, as in Paris, had an 
academical jurisdiction in the university 
of the place. He also had the supervision 
of readers in the choirs, the regulation of 
preachers in the cathedral, and in many 
places the more frequent delivery of ser- 
mons and of theological lectures than 
fell to the turn of the other canons. 
All these offices were not ahvays com- 
bined; but one or more of them ahvays 
belonged to the chancellor. Every cathe- 
dral of old foundation in England, and 
most in Ireland, had originally a chancellor. 
The title W'as not so common in France or 
Italy, where the above-named offices were 
frequently divided among canons with 
other official titles. The cnancellor of the 
church (the above-named officer) is not 
to be confounded with the chancellor of 
the dioccsc. — Jcbh, 

CHAN'r. This word, derived from the 
Latin cantuSf “ a song,” applies, in its 
most extended sense, to the musical per- 
formance of all those parts of the liturgy 
which, by the rubric, arc permitted to be 
sung. A distinction, hoAvcver, is to be 
made between sintiim/ and chanting. Chant- 
ing does not apply to the performance of 
those metrical versions of the Psalms, the 
use of which in parish churches, though 
legitimate, as sanctioned by authority, is 
not contemplated by the rubric. Neither 
does it aj)i)ly to- those musical arrange- 
ments of the canticles, hymns;' and of tlie 
Nicene Creed, used in collegiate churches, 
and technically called seiwnces,” which 
though originally derived from chants, have 
long found a distinct feature in the cho- 
ral service. • The chant properly signifies 
that plain tunc to which the. prayers, the 
litany, the versides, and responses, and the 
psalms, and (where services are not in use) 
the canticles, are set, in choirs and places 
where they sing. In the chant, when 
properly and fully performed, both the 
minister and the choir bear their respective 
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parte. The minister recites the prayers, 
md all the parts of the servit^^^ch he 
. U enjoined to say alone^ (except tawl^ons,^ 
in one sustained note, occasionally' variea 
at the close of a cadence : aM ^e choir 
makes the responses in harmony, some- 
times in unison. But in the jpsalms and 
canticles both the raipister and choir join 
together in the chant,' without distinction, 
each Vfewe being sung in full namtOny. 

The chanting of the prayers has always 
been observed in our princii)al cathedrals ; 
and till recent timesj it*^was universal in 
all those places within the reformed Church 
of England where choral foundations ex- 
isted; and therefore the disuse of this 
custom, in any such establishments, is a 
)lain contradiction to the spirit of our 
iturgy. It is an usage so very ancient, 
that some learned**^ men have derived it, 
with every appearance of j)robability, from 
the practice of the Jewish Church ; whence 
we have unquestionably derived the chant- 
ing of the psalms. It has prevailed in 
every portion of the Church, eastern or 
western, reformed or unrefonned, since a 
liturgy has beett used. And traces of this 
custom are to be found in all places of the 
world. 

Of chants for the psalms, the most 
ancient.which arc used in our ('hurch are 
derived from some coeval, in all likelihood, 
with Christianity itself? Of this, however, 
there is no proof: and it is a mere baseless 
conjecture to refer them, as some do, to 
the strains of the temple worship. Ac- 
cording to present custom, tlic chant con- 
sists of two kinds, single and double. The 
single chant, which is the most ancient 
kind, is an air consisting of two parts ; the 
first part terminating with the point or 
colon (:), which uniformly di^ides each 
verse of the psalms or canticles in the 
Prayer Book, the second^part terminating 
witll the verse itself. do.ubde, chant is 

an air consisting of jbur strains, «nd con- 
sequently extenaftii^ -to two verses. This 
kind of chant docs>^iiot appear to be older 
than the time of Charles Ii. ; and is pecu- 
liar to the Church of England. 

In chanfing, special heed should be 
taken to tw'o tilings ; first, to observe ntrictly 
the “ pointing ” of thd psalms and hymns, 
“ as they are to be sung or said in churches.” 
We have no more right to alter the rubric 
in this respect than in any other. iSecondly, 
to chant reverentially, which implies dis- 
tinctness of utterance, clearness of tone, 
and moderate slowness as to time. A 
rapid and confused mode of singing the 
awful hymns of the Church, is not only 
utterly destructive of musical effect, but, 
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what is of much greater consequence, is 
hostile to the promotion of the honour, of 
God, and of the edification of man. — Jehh. 

Persons who fillwheard extempore pyay- 
ing from the mouthi^f illiterate cnaracters, 
must have been struck by the rude modu- 
lated chant in which it is delivered. Object- 
ors to the cathedral mode of service sopi^ 
times aver “ intoning ” to be unnatural. 
is a miscon ception. “ Intoning,” musical Or 
unmusical, is the natural key m which veht 
is given to a large and important class of 
devotional feelings : cathedral intoning is 
this voice correctly timed and tuned to 
harmony. Non-intoning, on the other hand, 
or reading, is artificial. No one hears an 
uneducated person attempt to read in the 
same tone as he speaks. Heading is an 
artificial drill, the correction of natural^ 
undisciplined locution. — Morgan, 

CIIANTEH. (See Precentor,) In fo- 
reign churches it is synonymous with our 
lay clerks. The chanters in Iluhlin col- 
lege arc certain officers selected from the 
foundation students, whose duty is to offi- 
ciate as chapel clerks. They arc so called 
from formerly constituting the choir of the 
chapel. 

CHANTRY. A chapel, or other separ- 
ated place in a church, for the celebration 
of masses for the soul of some person 
departed this life. Their ordinary places 
are mentioned under the head Church, 
The chantr^j sometimes included the tomb 
of the person by whom it was founded, 
as in the splendid examples in Winchester 
cathedral. It w’as sometimes an entire 
^sle, Ss the golden choir at St. Mary’s, 
Stamford ; and sofhetimes a separate 
chapel, as the Beauchamp chajjcl, St. 
Mary’s, Warwick, and Henry VH.'s chapel 
at VVestminster. 

In the reign of Henry VIIL, when the 
belief of purgatoy^^egan to decline, it 
was thought aii,^t5io|^esaary (Siing to con- 
tinue the pensidtikri^d endowments of 
chantry priests ; ' tli^fore, in the 37 of 
Henry VllI, cap. 4, ttose chantries were 
given to the king, who had powejr at any 
time to issue commissions to seize their 
endowments, and take them into his pos- 
session ; but this being in the last year of 
his reign, there were several of those en- 
dowments which were not seized by virtue 
of any such commissions ; therefore, in the 
first year of Edward VI. cap. 14, those 
chantries which were in being *f^e years 
before the session of that parliament, and 
not in the actual possession of Henry VHL, 
were adjudged to be, and were, vested in 
that king. Cranmer endeavoured to ob- 
tain that the disposal of the chantries, $c.; 
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should be dei^»^d until the king should be 
of age — hoping that if they were saved 
irom the hands of the lai^^til that time, 
Edward might be persuaded to apply the 
revenues to the relief W the poor paro- 
chial clergy; but the archbishop’s exer- 
tions were unsuccessful. 

A former times, when the 

Wgl of Franco were engaged in wars, 
they always carried St. Martin’s cope 
(ctippa) into the field, which was kept as a 
precious relic, in a tent where mass was 
said, and thence the place was called 
capelkiy the chapel. The word was gra- 
dually applied to any consecrated place of 
prayer, not being the parish church. 

With us in England there are several 
sorts of chapels : 

•1. Royal chapels. (Sec Chapel Iloyal.) 
2. Domestic chapels, built by noblemen 
for private worship in their families. 3. 
College chapels, attached to the different 
colleges of the universities. 4. Chapels of 
case, built for the ease of parishioners, who 
live at too great a distance from the parish 
church, by the clergy of which the ser- 
vices of the chapel are performed. 5. Pa- 
rochial chapels, which differ from chapels 
of ease on account of their having a per- 
manent minister, or incumbent, though 
they are in some degree dependent upon 
the mother church. A parochial chapelry, 
with all parochial rites independent of the 
mother cliurch, as to sacraments, tnarriages, 
burials, repairs, &c., is called a reputed 
parish. 6. Free chapels; such as were 
founded by kings of England, and made, 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, 7. 
Chapels which adjoin to any part of the 
church ; such were formerly built by 
persons of consideration as burial-places. 
To which may be added chapels of corpor- 
ation societies, and eleemosynary found- 
ation; as the mayoPl^fil^pel at Bristol, 
&c., Uie chafels of; of court, 

chapels of hospitalkf^tW almshouses. — 

The word chapel in foreign countries 
frequently means the choir or chancel. 
This may possibly be the meaning in- 
tended in tne rubric preceding Morning 
Praj '^er, directing the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers to be used in the accustomed 
place of the church, chapel, or chancel, 
it may allude to the college chapels, or 
such collegiate chapels as St. George’s at 
Windsor, or to the usage of some cathedrals 
of having early morning prayer (as at 
Gloucester, &c.) in the Xady chapel, or 
late^ evening prayer (as at Durham) in the 
Galilee chapel. Henry VII.’s chapel at 
Westminster was, at least in the reign of 


CIIArtAIN. 

Quwn E^^beth, used for this purpose.— 

CHAPfe ROYAL. The chapel royal 
is under the government of the dean of the 
chapel, and not within the jiirisdicliou of 
any bishop. But the arclibishop is tie 
first chaplain and paruchns of tne sove- 
reign. The deaneiy was an office of ancient 
standing^in the tiburt, but discontinued in 
1572, till King Jameses accession, then it 
was revived in the person of DE Montague. 
— Ileijlin's Life of Laud. Next to the 
dean is the subdean, who has the special 
care of the chapel service ; a clerk of the 
court, with his clcputies, a prelate or clergy- 
man, whose office it is to attend the sove- 
reign at Divine service, and to wait on her 
in her private oratory. — There are forty- 
eight chaplains in ordinary, wdio wait four 
in each month, and preach on Sundays 
and holidays ; to read Divine service when 
required on week days, and to say grace in 
the absence of the clerk of the closet. The 
other officers are, a confessor of the house- 
hold, now called chaplain of the house- 
hold, who has the pastorale care of the 
royal household ; ten ])ricsfs in ordinary 
(Yvliose duties are like those of chaplains, 
or vicars in cathedrals) ; sixteen gentlemen 
of the chapel, who with ten choristers now 
forai the choir; and other officers. The 
officiating members^ of the chapel royal 
were formerly much more numerous than 
now ; thus tliere were thirty-two gentle- 
men of the chapel in King Edward Vl.’s 
reign, and twenty-three in King James l.’s. 
The priests in ordinary, properly speaking, 
form part of the choir. In strictness this 
establishment is ambulatory, and ought to 
accompany the sovereign, of which practice 
we have many proofs in ancient records. 

The chapel royal in Dublin consists of 
a dean and twcqtj’-four chajdains, (who 
preach in turn,\ m a choir of laymen. 
Before thbr legal c'^jfblishmcnt of Presby- 
terianism m Scotland, tbe royal chapel of 
Ilolyrood had a full establishment of chap- 
lains, &c., and the liturgy -was then cele- 
brated chorally, at least in the reign of 
King Charles I. 

CTIAPLAIN. A person authorized to 
officiate in the chapels of the queen, or in 
tlie private oratories of noblemen. The 
name is derived from capclla ; the priests 
who superintend the capclla being called 
Cupellam. According to a statute of Henry 
VIII., the persons vested with a power of 
retaining chaplains, together with the nuna- 
ber each is allowed to qualify, are as fol- 
low : “ an archbishop, eight ; a duke or 
bishop, six ; marquis or earl, five ; viscount, 
foul-; baron, knight of the garter, or lord 
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chancellor, three ; a duchess, marchioness, 
countess, baroness, the treasurer or comp- 
troller of the king’s household, clerk of tne 
closet, the king’s secretary, dean of the 
chapel, almoner, and master of the rolls, 
each of them, twoj chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, and warden of the Cinque 
Ports, each, one.” In England there are 
forty-eight chaplains to the queen, called 
chaplains in ordinary. Clergymen who offi- 
ciate in the army and navy, in the gaols, 
public hospitals, and workhouses, are call- 
ed chaplains. Chap&in is also a compre- 
hensive name, applied, more rarely in 
England tlian abroad, to the members of 
cathedrals and collegiate churches and 
chapels, who are responsible for the daily 
service. In a few instances it is ajjplied to 
the superior members. Thus at Lichfield, 
there were five capelhini jmneipatesy major 
canons, whose office it was to serve at the 
great altar, rule the choir, &c., Mon, 

ed. 1830, vi. 1257,) and at Winchester 
college the ten fellows are called, in the 
original ^U'ap(dlani p(n‘petui in 

contradistinction to the capelloui conduct ilii^ 
or reniotivi ; — and the principal duty of 
these chaplain-fellows was to officiate in 
the chapel. But in general, a chaplain 
signified a minister of the Church of infe- 
rior rank, a substitute for and coadjutor 
of the canons in chanting, and in the per- 
formance of the Divine offices. (See I>ic- 
tionnaire de droit canonique, par Durand de 
Maillane, Lyons, 1787.) They were so 
called from serving in the capella or choir, 
at the various offices, and in the various 
side chapels, in contradistinction to the 
capitular canons, whose peculiar privilege 
it w’^as to serve at the great altar. Under 
the name of chaplain, were included minor 
canons, vicars choral, and similar officers, 
who had a variety of designations abroad, 
unknowm to us, such as porticuristi, demi- 
canons, semi-prebends, &c., &c. 

The name of chaplain, in its choral 
sense, is retained with us only at Christ 
Church Oxford, Manchester, and the col- 
leges at the universities. At the latter, 
they are frequently styled in the old 
charters, conductitii ox remotwi; 

by which is to be understood, that they 
were originally, at least, intended to be 
mere stipendiaries, adjuncts to the found- 
ation ; as contrasted with those who have 
a permanent, corporate interest, or an en- 
dowment in fee; like the preehendati in 
the foreign cathedrals, or the incorporated 
vicars choral in our own cathedrals. (See 
College^ Prebendary, and Vicars Choral ) 
The chaplains at Cambridge are commonly 
called though originally they were 


designated, as at Oxford, caj^ellani conduce 
titii ; a designation which it were to be 
wished were cl^ged for the more proper 
name of chaplain. Before the Eeformation 
the capellani to be" found in many of the 
old cathedrals, were exclusive of the vicars 
choral, and were chanting jiriests. These 
sometimes formed corporations or colleges. 
Abroad, the chaplains in many places ois- 
charged both the duties of chanting priests 
and vicars choral, or minor canons j each 
having his separate chapel for daily mass ; 
but all being obliged to unite in discharg- 
ing the Divine offices, at least at matins 
and vespers in the great choirs. — Jehh, 

CHAPTEK. (See Bible,) The word 
is derived from the Latin cajmt, head j and 
signifies one of the principal divisions of a 
book, and, in reference to the Bible, orte 
of the larger sections into which its books 
are divided. This division, as well as that 
consisting of verses, was introduced to 
facilitate reference, and not to indicate any 
natural or accurate division of the subjects 
treated in the books. For its origin, see 
Bible, 

CHAPTER. (Sec Dean and Chapter,) 
A chapter of a cathedral church consists 
of persons ecclesiastical, canons and pre- 
bendaries, whereof the dean is chief, all 
subordinate to the bishop, to whom they 
arc as assistants in matters relating to the 
Church, for the better ordering and dis- 
posing thd thingH thereof, and for confirm- 
ation of such leases of the temporalities 
and offices relating to the bishopric, as the 
bishop from time to time shall happen to 
make. — God, 58. ^ 

And they are termed by the canonists, 
capitidum, being a kind of head, Instituted 
not only to assist the bishop in manner 
aforesaid, but also anciently to rule and 
govern the diocese in tlie time of vacation. 
— God. 56. 

Of these chapters, soinf are ancient, 
some new ; new arc t^'ose which are 
founded or translated by King Henry VIII. 
in the places of abbots and convents, or 
priors and convents, which were chapters 
whilst they stood, and these are new cnap- 
ters to old bishoprics ; or they are those 
which are annexed unto the new bishoprics 
founded by King Henry VIII., and are, 
therefore, new chapters to new bishoprics. 
— 1 Inst, 95. 

The chapter in the collegiat^ church is 
more properly called a college ; as at West- 
minster and Windsor, where there is no 
episcopal see. — Wood, b. i. c. 3. But 
however this may originally have been, 
the rule has long been disregarded through- 
out Europe. 
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There may be a chapter without any 
dean ; as the chapter of the collegiate 
church of Southwell : and giants by or to 
them are as elfectual as other grants by 
dean and chapter. — Jfais. c. 38. 

In the cathedral churches of St. David’s 
and Llandaff there never hath been any 
dean, but the bishop in either is head of 
the chapter; and at the former the chan tor, 
at the latter the archdeacon presides, in 
the absence of the bishop, or vacancy of 
the see. — Johns, 60. [St. David’s and 
Llandaff are now placed on tlie same foot- 
ing with other cathedrals in this respect.] 

One bishop may possibly have two 
chapters, and that by union or consolida- 
tion : and it seemeth that if a bishop hath 
twi) chapters, both must confirm his leases. 
— God. 58. In cathedrals of the old found- 
ation cliapters are of two kinds, the greater 
and the lesser. The greater chapter con- 
sists of all the major canons and prebend- 
aries, whether residentiary or not ; and 
their privileges are now considered to be 
limitea to the election of a bishop, of 
proctors in convocation, and possibly a 
few other rare occasions ; the lesser chap- 
ter consists of the dean and residentiaries, 
who have the management of the chapter 
property, and the ordinary government of 
the cathedral. This however has been 
the growth of later ages : as it is certain 
that all prebendal members had a voice in 
matters w'hich concerned the ifttercsts of 
the cathedral church. In Ireland the dis- 
tinction now mentioned is unknown, ex- 
cept at Kildare. 

In the statutes of the old cathedrals, by 
chapter is also understood, a sort of court 
held by one or more of the canons, some- 
times even by the non-capitular officers, 
for the administering the ordinary disci- 
pline of the church, fining absentees, &c. 
&c. 

The word chapter is occa^nally applied 
abroad to boards of univeifsities or other 
colorations. 

The assemblies of the knights of the or- 
ders of chivalry, (as of the Garter, Bath, 
&c.,) are also called chapters. 

CHAPTER HOUSE. The part of a 
cathedral in which the dean and chapter 
meet for business. Until the thirteenth 
century, the chapter house was always 
rectangular. Early in that century it 
became ntultagonal, generally supported 
by a central shaft, and so continued to the 
latest date at which any such building has 
been erected. The greatest cost was ex- 
pended on the decoration of the chapter 
house, and there is little even in the choir 
of our cathedrids, of greater beauty than 


such chanter houses as Lincoln, Salisbury, 
Southwell, York, and Howden. That of 
old St. Paul’s in London, to judge by the 
plates in Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s, 
niust have been very beautiful. It stood 
in an unique position, in the centre of a 
cloister. For the plan of the chapter 
house, in the arrangement of the conven- 
tual buildings, see Monastery. Some have 
imagiiK'd that the idea of the circular or 
polygonal chapter houses was derived from 
the circular baptisteries abroad. 

CHARGE. This* is the address de- 
livered by a bishop, or other prolate called 
ordinary, at a visitation of the clergy under 
his jurisdiction. A cliarge may be con- 
sidered, in most instances, rather in tlie 
light of an admonitory exhortation, than 
of a judgment or sentence ; although the 
ordinary lias full power in the charge to 
issue authoritative commands, and to cause 
them to be obeyed, by means of the other 
legal forms, for the exercise of his ordinary 
jurisdiction. It appears also that the 
clergy are legally bound by their oath of 
canonical obedience, and by their ordina- 
tion vows, reverently to obey their ordi- 
nary. It is customary for archdeacons, 
and other ecclesiastics having peculiar 
jurisdiction, to deliver charges. Archdea- 
cons have a a charge of the parochial 
churches within the diocese to which they 
belong, and have power to hold visitations 
w'hen the bishop is not there. — Burn. (See 
Visitation^ 

ClfARTREUX. (See Carihmians^ 

CHASIBLE. {VhasahU.Casuh.) The 
outermost dress foraierly worn by the 
priest in the service of the altar, hut not 
now used in the English Church, though 
prescribed under the title of Vedrnent^ in 
the rubric of King Edward VI.’s First 
Book, to he worn liy the priest or bishop 
when celebrating. the communion, indif- 
ferently with the cope. In the time of the 
primitive Church, the Rometn toga was be- 
coming disused, and the poenula w^as tak- 
ing its place. The pa.*nula formed a per- 
fect circle, with an aperture to admit the 
head in the centre, while it fell down so 
as completely to envelope the person of 
the w'earer. A short paenula "was more 
common, and a longer for the higher or- 
ders ; it was this last which was used by 
the clergy in their services. The Romish 
Church has altered it much by cutting it 
aw^ay laterally, so as to expose the arms, 
and leave only a straight piece before and 
behind. The Greek Church retains it in 
its primitive shape, under the title of 
v6\iin>^ or <i>ivu}\iov : the old brasses in Eng- 
land also show the same form, some even 
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since the Reformation. And many tombs 
of bishops in the 13th centuij^ and later, 
show it m a graceful and flowing form. 

CHERUB, or {the plural) CHERUBIM, 
a particular order of angels. When God 
drove Adam and Eve out of Paradise, “ he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
cherubims, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the 
tree of life.” (Gen. iii. 24.) When Moses 
was commanded by God to make the ark 
of the covenant with the propitiatory, or 
mercy-seat, he was (Exod. xxv. 19, 20) to 
make one cherub on the one end, and 
another cherub on the other end ; the 
cherubims were to stretch forth tlieir wings 
on high, and to cover the mercy-seat with 
them ; and their faces were to look one to 
the other. Moses has left us in the dark 
as to the form of these cherubims. The 
Jews suppose them to have been in the 
shape of young naked men, covered for the 
sake of decency with some of their wings ; 
and the generality of interpreters, both 
ancient and modern, suppose them to have 
had human shapes. But it is certain that 
the prophet Ezekiel (i. 10, and x. 14) re- 
presents them quite otherwise, and speaks 
of the face of a cherub as synonymous 
with that of an ox or calf; and In the 
Revelation (iv. 6) they are called 
beasts, Josephus {Antiq, lib. iii.) says 
that they were a kind of winged creatures, 
answering to t he description of those which 
Moses saw about the throne of God, but 
the like to which no man had ever seen 
before. Grotius, Rochart, and other learned 
moderns, deriving the word from charah^ 
which in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, 
signifies to plouffh, make no difficulty to 
suppose that the cherubim here spoken of 
resembled an ox, either in whole or in part. 
The learned Spencer supposes them to 
have had the face of a man, the wings of 
an eagle, the back and mane of a lion, 
and the feet of a calf. This he collects 
from the prophetical vision of Ezekiel (i.), 
in which the cherubims are said to have 
four forms, those of a man, a lion, an ox, 
and an eagle. There is something in this 
mixed form, according to that author, 
which is very suitable to the regular cha- 
racter which God bore among the Jews, 
and the peculiar circumstances of the 
time. The Israelites were then in the 
wilderness, and encamped in four cohorts ; 
and tlie Hebrews have a tradition, that the 
standard of the tribe of Judah and the 
associated tribes carried a lion, the tribe 
of Epliraim an ox, the tribe of Reuben a 
man, and the tribe of Dan an eagle, God 
therefore would sit upon cherubims bearing 


the forms of these animals, to siraify that 
he was the Leader and King of the* four 
cohorts of tlie Israelites. The same writer, 
in another place, makes the cherubims of 
the mercy-scat to be of Egyptian extrac- 
tion ; for Porphyry, speaking of the priests 
of Egypt, says, “ Among these, one god is 
formed like a man as high as the neck, 
and they give him the face of some bird, 
or of a lion, or of some other animal j and 
again, another has the head of a man, and 
the other parts of other animals.” Add. 
to this, that the Apis of the Egyptians was 
worshipped under the figure of an ox. 
Nor can any other reason, he thinks, be 
assigned why God slioiild order the che- 
rubims to be fashioned in the shape of 
diftcrent animals, particularly the ox, hut 
that he did it out of indulgence to tne 
Israelites, who, being accustomed to such 
kinds of representations, not only easily 
bore with them, but ardently desired them. 
The cherubims of the mercy-seat, Bochart 
supposes to have had a mystical and sym- 
bolical relation to God, the angels, the 
tabernacle, and the people. As to God, 
they represented his great power according 
to that of the Psalmist, (xeix, *‘The 
liOKD reigneth, let the people trcinnle ; he 
sitteth between the choruhims, let the 
earth be moved.” They represented like- 
wise the nature and ministry of angels. 
By the lion’s form is signified their strength, 
generosity, and majesty; by that of tlie 
ox, their constancy and assiduity in exe- 
cuting the commands of God ; by the 
human shape, their humanity and kind- 
ness; and by that of the eagle, their agility 
and speed. As to the tabcrnacb, the che- 
rubims denoted that the holy place was the 
habitation of the King of heaven, whose 
immediate attendants the angels are sup- 
posed to be. Lastly, with respect to the 
people, the cherubims might teach them 
that God, who sat between them, was 
alone to be the object ol their worship. 
Upon this subject see the curious and 
interesting, though somewhat painful divS- 
sertation of Mr. l*arkhurst in his Hebrew 
and Greek Lexicons. 

By many it has been considered that the 
four symbols, applied from very ancient 
times to the four evangelists, are derived 
from the cherubic figures. The cherubims 
are also described in Rev. iv. 7. 

It is surely derogatory to right ideas of 
religion, to suppose that these mysterious 
symbols were derived from the images oi 
heathen idolatry, in order to indulge the 
prejudices of tne Israelites. This would 
D 0 to encourage idolatry, against which 
the Divine yengeance was so markedly 
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directed. It Is much more consistent and 
probable to believe that the corresponding 
symbols of Egyptians and Assyrians fthe 
latter so wonderfully illustrated by the late 
discoveries at Nineveh) were derived from 
patriarchal traditions j distortions of that 
pure worship of God which was derived to 
the whole world from Noah. This solu- 
tion will account for many of those extra- 
ordinary resemblances between heathen 
and Jewish customs, which have been 
stumbling-blocks to neologists, especially 
in our day. 

CHERUBICAL HYMN. A title some- 
times given to the Tersanctus or Trisagion. 
(See Tersanctus,) 

CHILIASTS, or MILLENARTANS. 
(6ee Millennium,) A school of Christians 
who believe that, after the general or last 
judgment, the saints shall live a thousand 
years upon earth, and enjoy all manner 
of innocent satisfaction. It is thought 
Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, 'svlio lived in 
the second century, and was disciple to St. 
John the evangelist, or, as some others 
think, to John the Elder, W'as the first who 
maintained this opinion. The authority 
of this bishop, supported by some passages 
in the Revelation, brought a groat many 
of the primitive fathers to embrace his 
persuasion, as Irenoeus, Justin Martyr, and 
Tertullian j and afterwards Nepos, an 
Egyptian bishop, living in the tlurd century, 
was so far engaged in this belief, and main- 
tained it with so much elocution, that 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, thought 
himself obliged to write against him : upon 
which Coracion, onc*of the principal abet- 
tors of this doctrine, renounced it publicly, 
which practice was followed by the gener- 
ality or the West. The Millenariaiis were 
in like manner condemned by Pope Da- 
mas\is, in a synod held at Rome against 
the ApolliniJtians. Some of the modern 
MlUenarians have refined the notion of 
Cerinthus, and made the satisfactions ra- 
tional and angelical, untainted with any- 
thing of sensuality or Epicurism. As for 
the time of this thousand years, those that 
hold this opinion are not perfectly agreed. 
Mr. Mede makes it to commence and de- 
termine before the general conflagration ; 
but Dr. Thomas Burnet supposes that this 
world will be first destroyed, and that a 
new paradisaical earth will be formed out 
of the Ishes of the old one, where the 
saints will converse together for a thousand 
years, and then be translated to a higher 
station. 

CHIMERE. The upper robe worn by 
a bishop, to which the lawn sleeves are 
generally attached. Before and after the 


Reformation, till Queen Elizabeth's time, 
the bishops wore a scarlet chimere or gar- 
ment over the rochet, as they still do when 
assembled in convocation; and when the 
sovereign attends parliament. But Bishop 
Hooper, having siii)erstitiously scrupled at 
this as too light a robe for episcopal gra- 
vity, it w\as in her reign changed into a 
chimere of black satin. 

The chimere seems to resemble the gar- 
ment used by bishops during the middle 
ages, and called mantelletum ,• which was a 
sort of cope, with apertures for the arms 
to pass through. — See Du Cmuj^s Ohs- 
sanj. The name of* chimere is probably 
deiived from the Italian zimarra^ which is 
described as “ vesta talare de* sacerdoti et 
do* chierici.” — Palmer. 

The scarlet chimcrc strongly resembles 
the scarlet habit worn in congregation, and 
at St. Mary’s, by doctors at Oxford. Some 
have supposed that our episcopal dress is 
in fact merely a dnctorial habit. Per- 
haps, however, tlie origin of both the 
chimere, the Oxford habit, and the Cam- 
bridge doctorial cope, and the episcopal 
manteUvlmny may all be derived from the 
dalmatic or tunicJey (see Dalmatic,) which 
was formerly a characteristic part of the 
dress of bishops and deacons : from which 
the chimere differs in being open in front. 
’Fhc sewing of the lawn sleeves (now of 
preposterous fulness) to the chimere, is a 
modern innovation. They ought properly 
to be fastened to the rochet. — JvbL 

CHOIR, or QUIRE. This \yord has 
two meanings. The first is identical with 
chancel, (see Chmiccl,) signifying the place 
which the ministers of Divine worship oc- 
cupy, or ought to occupy. The word, ac- 
cording to Isidore, is derived from chorus 
circumstantium, because the clergy stood 
round the altar. Custom has usually 
restricted the name of chancel to parish 
churches, that of choir to cathedrals, and 
such chiirclies or chapels as are collegiate. 
In the choirs of cathedrals, (sec Cathedral,) 
which are very large, the congregation also 
assemble ; hut the clergy and other mem- 
bers of the foundation occupy the seats on 
each side, (which are called stalls,) accord- 
ing to the immemorial custom of all Chris- 
tian countries. 

The second, but more proper sense of 
the word, is, a body of men set apart for 
the performance of all the services of the 
Church, in the most solemn form. Pro- 
perly speaking, the whole corporate body 
of a cathedral, including capitular and lay 
members, forms the choir ; and in this ex- 
tended sense ancient writers frequently 
used the word. Thus the “ glorious com- 
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pany of the apostles” is called in Latin 
** apostolorum chorus.” The choir is used 
in some very ancient documents for the 
cathedral chapter. But, in its more re- 
stricted sense, we are to understand that 
body of men and boys who form a part of 
the foundation of these places, and whose 
special duty it is to perform the service to 
m\isic. The choir properly consists of 
clergymen, both capitular (including the 
precentor) and non-capitular, laymen, and 
chorister boys ; and should have at least 
six men and six boys at every week-day 
service, these being essential to the due 
performance of the chants, services, and 
anthems. Every choir is divided into two 
parts, stationed on each side of the chancel, 
in order to sing alternately the verses of 
the psalms and hymns, one side answering 
the other. The alternate chanting by one 
or a few voices and a chorus, in thc/xw/w5, 
now very general abroad, is a corruption, 
and inconsistent with the true idea of an- 
tiphonal singing. This alteniate, or anti- 
phonal, recitation is very ancient, as old as 
the time of Miriam, who thus alternated 
her song with the choir of Israel. (Exod. 
XV, 20.) And w^e know from Isaian that 
the angels in heaven thus sing. (Isaiah 
vi. 3.) So that while we chant, w'c obey 
the practice of the Church in earth and 
heaven. 

In the first Common Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI., the rubric, at the beginning 
of the morning prayer, ordered the priests, 
“being in the quire, to begin the liOBD’s 
Prayer;” so that it was the custom of the 
minister to perform Divine service at the 
upper end of the chancel near the altar. 
Against this, Bucer, by the direction of 
Calvin, made a great outcry, pretending 
“it was an anticmristian practice for the 
priest to say prayers only in the choir, a 
place peculiar to tlie clergy, and not in 
the body of the church among the people, 
who had as much right to Divine worship 
as the clergy.” This occasioned an alter- 
ation of the rubric, when the Common 
Prayer Book was revised in the fifth year 
of King Edward, and it was ordered, that 
prayers should be said in such part of the 
church “ whore the people might best 
hear.” However, at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth to the throne, the ancient practice 
was restored, with a dispensing power left 
in the ordinary, of determining it otherwise 
if he saw just cause. Convenience at last 
prevailed, so that the prayers are very 
commonly read in tho body of the church, 
and in those parish churches where the 
service is read in the chancel, the ministers 
place is at the lower end of it.— Jebb. 


CHOREPISCqPUS. (Count 
XwpeTriffKorroff Epiacopi rurtiles, f^om x^pa 
or vcupiov, country.) 

Some considerable difference of opinion 
has existed relative to the true ministerial 
order of the chorepiscopi, some contending 
that they were mere presbyters, others that 
they were a mixed body of presbyters and 
bishops, and a third class that they were 
all invested with the authority of the epis- 
copal office. That the latter opinion, how- 
ever, is the correct one, is maintained by ‘ 
Bishop Barlow, Dr. Hammond, Beveridge, 
Cave, and other eminent divines of Sic 
English Church, together with Bingham, in 
his “ Antiquities of the Christian Church.” 
Their origin seems to have arisen from a 
desire on the part of the city or diocesftn 
bishops to supply tlie churches of the 
neighbouring ebuntry with more episcopal 
services than they could conveniently ren- 
der. Some of the best qualified presbyters 
Avere therefore consecrated bishops, and 
thus empowered to act in the stead of the 
principal bishop, though in strict subor- 
dination to his aulliority. Hence, we find 
tlicm ordaining presbyters and deacons 
under the licence of the city bishop ; and 
confirmation was one of their ordinary 
duties. Letters dimissory were also given 
to the country clergy by the chorepiscopi, 
and they had the privilege of sitting and 
voting m , synods and councils. The dif- 
ference between the chorepiscoptis and 
what Avas, at a later period, denominated 
a sufrayan, is scarcely appreciable, both 
being under the jurisdiction of a superior, 
and limited to the exercise of tln ir powers 
Avithin certain boundaries, enjoying only 
a (h'Jpfjnted power. 

The chorepiscopi were at first confined 
to the Eastern Church. In the Western 
Church, and especially in France, they be- 
gan to be known about tlie ‘ lifth century. 
They have never been nur};erous in Spam 
and Italy. In Germany they must have 
been frequent in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. In the East, the order was 
abolished by the Council of Laodicea, 
A. D. 361. But so little respect was enter- 
tained for this decree, that the order con- 
tinued until the tenth century. They were 
first prohibited in the Western Church in 
the ninth century ; but, according to some 
writers, they continued in France until the 
twelfth century, when the arrogance, in- 
subordination, and injurious conduct of 
this class of ecclesiastics became a subject 
of general complaint in that country ; and 
they are said to have existed in Ireland 
until the thirteenth century. The functions 
of the chorepiscopi are now in great part 
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performed by archdeacons, rural deans, 
and vicars-general. (See Suffragans.) 

CHOREUT.^. A sect of heretics, who, 
among other errors, persisted in keeping 
the Sunday as a fast. 

CHORISTER. A singer in a choir. It 
properly means a singing hoy ; and so it is 
used in all old documents and statistics. 

CHRISM. (Xpiffftaf oil.) Oil conse- 
crated in the Romish and Greek Churches 
by the bishop, and used in baptism, con- 
firmation, orders, and extreme unctiem. 
This chrism is consecrated with great cere- 
mony upon Holy Thursday. There arc two 
sorts of it ; the one is a composition of oil 
and balsam, made use of in baptism, con- 
firmation, and orders; the other is only 
plain oil consecrated by the bishop, and 
used for catechumens and extreme unc- 
tion. Chrism has beeii di^on tinned in 
the Church of England since the Reform- 
ation. 

CHRISOME, in the office of baj)tism, 
was a white vesture, which in former time^ 
the priest used to put upon the child, say- 
ing, “ Take this white vesture for a token 
of innocence.” 

By a constitution of Fldmund, archbishop 
of Canterbury, A. D. 7«‘i6, the chrisoincs, 
after having served the purposes of bap- 
tism, were to be made use of only for the 
making or mending of surplices, Ac., or 
for the wrapping of chalices. 

The first Common Prayer B A)k of King 
Edward orders that the woman shall otter 
the chrisomc, when she comes to be 
churched ; but, if the child happens to die 
before her churchirfg, she was excused 
from offering it ; and it was customary to 
use it as a shroud, and to wreu) the child 
in it when it was buried, lienee, by an 
abuse of words, the term is now used not 
to denote children who die between the 
time of their 'baptism and the churching of 
the mother, but to denote children who 
(lie before they are baptized, and so arc 
incapable of Christian burial. 

CHRIST. From the Greek word (Xp«yrot) 
corresponding with the Hebrew word Mes- 
siah, and signifying the Anointed One. It 
is jriven pre-eminently to our blessed Loud 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. As the holy 
unction was given to kings, priests, and 
prophets, by describing the promised Sa- 
viour of the world under the name of 
Christ, •Anointed, or Messiah, it was 
sufficient evidence that tlie qualities of 
king, prophet, and high priest would emi- 
nently centre in him ; and that he would 
exercise them not only over the Jews, but 
over all mankind, and particularly over 
those whom he should elect into his 
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Church. Our blessed Saviour was not, 
indeed, anointed to these offices by oil ; but 
ho was anointed by tlie power and grace 
of the Holy Ghost, who visibly descended 
upon him at his baptism. Thus, (Acts x. 
38,) “ God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power.” — 
See Matt. iii. 16, 17. John iii. 34. (See 
Jesus and Messiah.) 

CIIRISThlN, To. To baptize ; because, 
at baptism, the person receiving tliat sa- 
crament is made, as the catechism teaches, 
a member of Christ. 

CHRISTENDOM. All those regions 
in which the kingdom or Church of Christ 
is planted. 

CHRISTIAN. The title given to those 
who call upon the name of the Lord Jesus. 
It was at Antioch, where St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas jointly preached the Christian 
religion, that the disciples were first called 
Christians, (Acts xi. 26,) in the year of our 
Lord 43. They were generally called by 
one another brethren^ faithful^ saints^ and 
believers. The name of Nazarenes was, by 
way of rejiroach, given them by the Jews. 
(Acts xxiv. 5.) Another name of reproach 
was that of Galilceans, which was the em- 
peror Julian’s style whenever he spoke of 
the ( lirist ians. Epiphaiiius says, that they 
were culled JesseanSf eitlicr from Jesse, the 
father of David, or, which is more probable, 
from the name of Jesus, whose disciples 
they were. I'he word is used but three 
times in Holy Scripture : Acts xi. 26 ; 
xxvi. 28 ; 1 St. Pet. iv. 16. 

CHRISTIAN NAME. (See Name.) 
The name given to us when w^c are made 
Christians, i. e. at our baptism. 

The Scripture liistory, both of the Old 
and Now Testament, contains many in- 
stances of the names of persons being 
changed, or of their receiving an addi- 
tional name, when they were admitted into 
covenant with God, or into a new relation 
with our blessed Lord ; and it M*as at cir- 
cumcision, which answered, in many re- 
spects, to baptism in the Christian Church, 
that the Jew s gave a name to their chil- 
dren. This custom was adopted into the 
C’hristian Church, and w e find very ancient 
instances of it recorded. For example, 
Thascius Cyprian, at his baptism, changecl 
his first name to Cafcilius, out of respect 
for the presbyter who was his spiritual 
father. The custom is still retained, a 
name being given by the godfather and 
godmother of each child at baptism, by 
which name he is addressed by the minis- 
ter when he receives that holy sacrament. 
(See Bajdismal Se7vice.'} 

Our Christian names serve to remind us 
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of the duties and privileges on which we 
entered at baptism. Our surname is a 
memorial of original sin, or of the nature 
which we bring into the world. 

CHIIISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS. 
(See ThumaSi St., Christians of.) 

CHRISTMAS DAY. The 25th De- 
cember; the day on which the universal 
Church celebrates the nativity or birthday 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
The observance of this day in the Western 
Church is most ancient, although we may 
not give much belief to the statement of 
the forged decretal epistles, that Tclesi- 
phorus, w’ho lived in the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius, ordered Divine service to be 
celebrated, and an angelical hjonn to be 
sung, the night before the nativity. While 
the persecution raged under Diocletian, 
who kept his court at Nicomedia, that ty- 
rant, among other acts of cruelty, finding 
multitudes of Christians assembled together 
to celebrate the nativity of Christ, com- 
manded the church doors to be shut, and 
fire put to the building, which soon re- 
duced them and the place to ashes. In 
the East it was for some time confounded 
with the Epiphany; and St. Chrysostom 
mentions that it was only about his time 
that it became a distinct 1 estival at An- 
tioch. 

The Athanasian Creed is ordered to be 
said or sung on this day. This is one of 
the days for which the Church of England 
appoints special psalms, and a special pre- 
face in the Communion Service : and if it 
fall on a Friday, that Friday is not to be 
a fast day.— Cta'c. Bimjham. 

It is one of the scarlet days at Oxford 
and Cambridge: and in cathedrals and 
choir.^ the responses and litany (if to be 
used) ought to be solemnly sung to the 
organ. In the First Hook of King Edward, 
there were separate Collects, Epistles, and 
Crospels appointed for the first and second 
communion on this and on Easter day. 

The chronological correctness of keeping 
the birthday of our Lord on the 25th of 
December, has been demonstrated in a 
most careful analysis, by the late lamented 
Dr. Jarvis, in his Chronohgical Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Church. — Jchh. 

CHRISTOLYTES. (XpurroXeTat, separ- 
ators of Christ.) A sect in the sixth cen- 
tury, which held, that when Christ de- 
scended into hell, he left his soul and 
body there, and only rose with his Divinity 
to heaven. 

CHRISTOPIIORTand THEOPHORI, 
(Xptffro^opot KUi 0€o0opoi, Christ-bearers and 
Qod-beurers,) names given to Christians in 
the earliest times, oti account of the com- 
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munion between Christ, who is God, .and 
the Church. Ignatius commences his Epis- 
tles thus, Tyvdrtoc 6 kal (^io^6pof : and it is 
related in the acts of his martyrdom,’ that 
hearing him called Thcophorus, Trajan 
asked the meaning of the name ; to which 
Ignatius replied, it meant one that carries 
Christ in his heart. “ Dost thou then,” 
said Trajan, “ carry him that was crucified 
in thy heart ? ” “ Yes,” said the holy mar- 
tyr, “ for it is written, I will dwell in them, 
and walk in them.” 

CHRONICLES. Two canonibal books 
of the Old Testament. They contain the 
history of about 3500 years, from the cre- 
ation until after the return of the Jews 
from Babylorf. They are fuller and more 
comprehensive than the Books of Kings. 
The Greek interpreters hence call them 
riapnXf iTTogEua, supplements, additions. The 
Jews make but one book of the Chronicles, 
under the title iJihree hajamin, i. e. journal 
or annals. Ezra is generally supposed to 
be the author of these books. The Chroni- 
cles, or Piiraleipomcna, are an obiidgraent, 
in fact, of the whole Scripture history. St. 
Jerome so calls it, “ Omnis traditio Scrip- 
turnrumin hoc continetur.** The First Book 
cx)iitains a genealogical account of the de- 
scent of Israel from Adam, and of the reign 
of David. The Second Book contains the 
history of Judah, to the very year of the 
Jews^ returp from the Babylonish captivity 
— the decree of Cyrus granting them li- 
berty being in the last chapter of .this 
Second Book. 

CHURCH. (See Catholic.) The word 
ch urch is derived front the Greek KvnaKbi: {be- 
longing to the Lord) — the Teutonic nations 
having, at their first conversion, generally 
adoi)ted the Greek ecclesiastical t erms. The 
truth of this etymology is confirmed by the 
fact, that in the Sclavonic lar.guages the 
names for the Church resembl<®the Teutonic, 
evidently because derived f^um a common 
Greek original. The Church, meaning by 
the word the Catholic or Universal Church, 
is that society which was institutqd by our 
blessed Lord, and completed by his jos- 
tles, acting under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to be the depository of Divine 
truth and the channel of Divine grace. 
Every society, or organized community, 
may be distinguished from a mere multi- 
tude or accidental concourse of people, by 
having a founder, a form of admission, a 
constant badge of membership, peculiar 
duties, peculiar privil^es, and regularly 
appointed officers. Thus the Catholic 
Church has the Lord Christ for its 
founder ; its prescribed form of admission 
is the holy sacrament of baptism 5 its con- 
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slant l&adge of membership is the holy sa- 
crament of the eucharist; its peculiar 
duties axe repentance, faith, obedience ; its 
peculiar privileges, union with God, through 
CuniST its Head, and hereby forgiveness 
of sins, present grace, and future glory; 
its officers are bishops and priests, assisted 
by deacons, in regular succession from the 
apostles, the first constituted officers of 
this body corporate. It has the Bible for 
its code of laws, and tradition for prece- 
dents, to aid its officers in the interpreta- 
tion of that code on disputed points. It is 
through the ordinances and sacraments of 
the Church, administered by its divinely 
appointed officers, that wc are brought 
into union and communion# with the in- 
visible Saviour ; it is through the visible 
bhdy that we are to receive communica- 
tions from the invisible SPIEUr ; and, says 
the apostle, in the fourth chapter to the 
Ephesians, “There is,” not merely one 
Spirit, “ there is one body and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling.” Again, (I Cor. x. 17,) “ We being 
many are one bread and one body.” And 
in the first chapter to the Colossians, the 
same apostle tells us that this body is the 
Church. And thus we must, if we arc 
scriptural Christians, believe that there is 
one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Of this one Church there are many 
branches existing in varfous parts of the 
woi*ld, (not to mention the gre^t division 
of militant and triumphant,) just as there 
is one ocean, of which portions receive a 
j)articular designation from the shores 
which tliey lave. But of this one society 
there cannot be tw'o branches in one and 
the same place opposed to each other, 
either in discipline or in doctrine. Al- 
tiiough there be two opposing societies or 
more in one place, both or all claiming to 
he Chptst's (JJiurch in that place, yet we 
arc (][uite sure that only one of them can 
be the real Church. So here, in this realm 
of England, speaking nationally, there is 
but one Church, over which the arch- 
bishops af Canterbury and York, with 
their suffragans, preside : and in each dio- 
cese there is only that one Church, over 
^hich the diocesan presides, a branch of 
the national Church, as the national is a 
branch of the imiversal Church : and 
again, in each parish there is but one 
Church, fopning a branch of the diocesan 
Church, over which the parochial minister 
presides. 

“ Religion being, therefore, a matter 
partly of contemplation^ partly of action^ w a 
iMust define the Church, which is a religious 
society, by such differences as do projjerly 
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explain the essence of such things ; that is 
to say, by the object or matter 'vmereabout 
the contemplation and actions of the Church 
are properly conversant ; for so all know- 
ledge and all virtues are defined. Where- 
upon, because the only object which sepa- 
rateth ours from other religions is Jesus 
Christ, in whom none but the Church 
doth believe, and whom none but the 
Church doth worship, wc find that accord- 
ingly the apostles do everywhere distin- 
guish hereby the Church from infidels and 
from Jews, accounting them which call 
upon the name of our IjOrd Jesus Christ 
to be his Church.” — Ilooker^s EccL PoL 
Hooker’s assertion as to the Church in this 
country must be so far modified, that now, 
by change of political circumstances, the 
Churches of England and Ireland are 
politically united, and form but one Church, 
over which two primates, that of Canter- 
bury and Armagh, of co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion, preside, with other archbishops and 
suffragans, 8cc. — Jvhh, 

CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA. 
It is not possible, in such a publication 
as this, to give an account of the various 
branches of the one Catholic Church, 
which are to be found in the various parts 
of the world; but it would he improper 
not to notice the Church in the United 
States of America, since it is indebted for 
its existence, under the blessing of the 
Great Head of the Church Universal, 
to the missionary labours of the Church of 
England ; or rather we should say, of 
members of that Cliurcli acting under the 
sanction of their bishops, and formed into 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Before the 
American Revolution it can scarcely be 
said that the Church existed in our Ame- 
rican colonies. There were congregations 
formed chiefly through the Society just 
mentioned, and the clergy who ministered 
in these congregations were under the 
superintendence of the bishop of London. 
Wc may say that the first step taken for 
the organization of the Church was after 
the termination of the revolutionary war, 
at a meeting of a few of the clergy of New 
York, New Jersey, and Ppnsylvaiiia, at 
New Brunswick, N. Y., in May, 1784. 
Though this meeting was called on other 
business, yet the project of a general 
union of the churches throughout the 
States became a topic of sufficient in- 
terest to lead to the calling of another 
meeting, to be held in October following, 
in the city of New York. At this latter 
meeting, “although the members com- 
posing it were not vested with powers 
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adequate to the present exigencies of the 
Church, they happily, and with great una- 
nimity, laid down a few general principles 
to be recommended in the respective States, 
as the ground on which a future ecclesi- 
astical government should be established.” 
It was also recommended that the several 
States should send clerical and lay depu- 
ties to a future meeting in riiiladclphia, 
on September the twenty-seventh, of the 
following year. In the interim, the 
churches of Connecticut, having made 
choice of the Rev. Dr. Seubiivy for a bi- 
shop, he had proceeded to England with 
a view to consecration. In this applica- 
tion he w^as not successful, the English 
bishops having scruples, partly of a poli- 
tical nature, and partly relative to the re- 
ception with which a bishop might meet, 
under the then imperfect organization of 
the Church in America. Resort w’as 
therefore hud to the Church in Scotland, 
where Dr. Seabury received consecration 
in November, 1784. 

According to appointment, the first 
general convention assembled in 178o, 
in Philadelphia, with delegates from seven 
of the thirteen Slates. At this conven- 
tion measures were taken for a revisal of 
the Prayer Book, to adapt it to the poli- 
tical changes which had recently taken 
place ; articles of union w'erc adopted j an 
ecclesiastical constitution was framed ; and 
the first 8tej)s taken for the obtaining of 
an episcopate direct from the Church of 
England. 

In Juno, 178fi, the convention again 
met in Philadelphia. A correspondence 
having meanwhile been carried on with 
the archbisho])S and bishops of the English 
Church, considerable dissatisfaction was 
expressed on their part relative to some 
changes in the liturgy, and to one point 
of importance in the constitution. The 
latter of these was satisfied by the jiro- 
ceeding of the then session, and the for- 
mer were removed by reconsideration in 
a special convention summoned in October 
in the same year. It soon apjicaring that 
Dr. Provoost had been elected to the 
episcopate of New York, Dr. White to 
that of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Griffith for 
Virginia, testimonials in their favour were 
signed by the convention. The two former 
sailed for England in November, 1786, 
and were consecrated at Lambeth on the 
4th of February in the following year, by 
the Most Revere; d John Moore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Before the end 
of the same month they sailed for New 
York, where they arrived on Easter Sun- 
day, Apr;L7th, 17*7. 


In July, 1789, the general convention 
again assembled. The episcopacy* of 
Bishops White and Provoost was recog- 
nised ; the resignation of Dr. Griffith, as 
bishop elect of Virginia, was received ; 
and in this and an adjourned meeting of 
the body, in the same year, the constitution 
of 1786 was remodelled; union was happily 
effected with Bishop Seabury and the 
northern clergy ; the revision of the Prayer 
Book was completed; and the Church 
already gave promise of great future pros- 
perity. In September, 1790, Dr. Madison 
w'as consecrated bishop of Virginia at 
Lambeth in England, by the same arch- 
bishop, who, a few' years before, had im- 
parted the imostolic commission to Drs. 
white and Provoost. There being nojv 
three bishops of the English succession, 
besides one of the Scotch, everything 
requisite for the continuation and exten- 
sion of the episcopacy w'as comi)lete. 
Accordingly the line of American conse- 
cration opened in 1792, with that of Dr. 
Claggett, bishop elect of Maryland. In 
179o Dr. Smitli was consecrated for South 
Carolina; in 1797 the Rev. Edward Bass, 
for Massachusetts, and in the same year 
Dr. Jarvis, for Connecticut, that diocese 
having become vacant by the death of 
Bishop Seabury. From that time the 
consecration ot bishops has proceeded 
according to the wants of the Church, 
without iApediment, to the present day. 
At the beginning of the present ccfhtury 
the Church had become permanently 
settled in its organization, and its stabi- 
lity and peace w’ere placed on a secure 
footing. In 1811 there were already eiglil 
bishops and about two hundred and thirty 
other clergymen distributed through thir- 
teen States. A s])irit of holy enterprise 
began to manifest itself in measures for 
the building up of the Churtb W'est of the 
Alleghany Mountains, ap<l in other por- 
tions of the country, where heretofore it 
had maintained but a feeble existence. 
The ministry numbers in its ranks men of 
the first intellectual endowrmenfs, and of 
admirable self-devotion to the cause of the 
gospel. With a steady progress, unaw'cd 
by the assaults of sectarianism and the 
reproaches of the fanatic, the Church 
gradually established itself in the affec- 
tions of all who came with a spirit of can- 
dour to the examination of ker claims. 
The blessing of her Great Head was 
apparent, not only in the peace which 
adorned her councils, but in the demands 
which were continually made for a wider 
extension of her influence. Hence the 
establishment of the General Theological 
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Seminary by Bishop Hobart p. 817 — 1821), 
and afterwards of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society (1835) ; both of which 
instilutions wore instrumental in providing 
heralds of the gospel for the distant places 
of the West. These were followed by the 
diocesan seminaries of Virginia, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, and efforts for the founding of 
several in other dioceses. At the general 
convention of 1835, the whole Church 
assumed the position of one grand mis- 
sionary organization, and has already her 
bands of missionaries labouring in the 
cause of the Church in the remotest dis- 
tricts of the country ; and her banner has 
been lifted up in Africa, China, Greece, 
and other foreign parts. The year 1852 
ijas distinguished by remarkable demon- 
strations of communion between the 
CJmrches of England and America. The 
American Church, in token of her con- 
nexion with the mother Church, and of 
gratitude for benefits received from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
while the American States were part of 
the British dominions, deputed Bishop 
M‘Co8lu’y, of Michigan, and Bishop De 
Lancey, of Western Ne\y York, to attend 
the third .Jubilee of the Society. These 
bishops ivere received in England with cor- 
dial affection, and the bishop of Michigan 
preached the Jubilee Sermon at St. Paul’s 
cathedral. A few months later the Eng- 
lish bishop Fulford, of Montreal, shared 
in consecrating Dr. Wainwright, who had 
been a member of the deputation to Eng- 
land, coadjutor bishop of Eastern New 
York. In 1853 Bishop Spenser, Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, and the Bev. Ernest 
Hawkins, were d^uted by the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel to return the visit 
of tlie American prelates, and were re- 
ceived with great cordiality by the general 
convention o^ the American Church. An 
attempt to excite a Romanizing spirit on 
the part of a few half-educated persons has 
signally failed, by the suppression, for want 
of support, of the Journal they established. 
With her 37 bishops, 2000 clergy, and 
more than 2,000,000 of lay members; 
with her numerous societies for the spread 
of the Bible and the Liturgy ; and with her 
institutions of learning, and presses con- 
stantly pouring out the light of the truth, 
may vre not predict, under the Divine pro- 
tection, aiSay of coming prosperity, when 
Zion shall he a praise in all the earth ; 
when her temples and her altars shall be 
seen on the far-off shores of the Pacific ; 
when even ** tlie wilderness and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them, and the de- 
sert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose ? ” 
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For a more detailed history of the 
Church in America, the reader may con- 
sult Bishop White's Memoin of the Pro- 
testant and Episcopal Church in America ; 
CasivaWs America and the American 
Church ; the History of the Church in 
America in the Christian's 3IisceHany : 
and the more recent History by Bishop 
Wilherforce^ published in the English- 
man's JAhrary, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. (See 
Anglo-Catholic Church.) By the Church 
of England we mean tiiat branch of the 
Catholic Church which is established under 
its canonical bishops in England. Pro- 
perly speaking, at present it forms only a 
branch of the united Church of England 
and Ireland. When and by whom the 
Church was first introduced into Britain 
is not exactly ascertained, but it has been 
inferred from Eusebius that it was first 
established here by the apostles and their 
disciples ; some have supposed, by St. Paul. 
According to Archbisho]) Usher, there was 
a school of learning to provide the British 
churches with proper teachers in the year 
182. But when the Britons were conquer- 
ed by the Anglo-Saxons, who were hea- 
thens, the Church was persecuted, and the 
professors of Christianity were cither driven 
to the mountains of Wales, or reduced to 
a state of slavery. ’Ihe latter circum- 
stances prepared the way for the conversion 
of the conquerors, who, seeing the pious 
and regular deportment of tneir slaves, 
soon learned to respect their religion. We 
may gather this fact from a letter written 
by Gregory, the bishop of Rome, in the 
sixth century, to two of the kings of France, 
in which he states that the English nation 
was desirous of becoming Clinstian ; and 
in which he, at the same time, complains 
to those monarchs of the remissness of 
their clergy in not seeking the conversion 
of their neighbours. And hence it was 
that Gregory, with that piety and zeal for 
which he was pre-eminently distinguished, 
sent over Augustine, and about forty 
missionaries, to England, to labour in the 
good work. The success of these mission- 
aries, the way having thus been paved 
before them, was most satisfactory. They 
converted Ethelbcrt, who w'as not only 
king of Kent, hut Brtetwalda, or chief of 
the Saxon monarchs. His example was 
soon followed by the kings of Essex and 
East Anglia, and graduaUy by the other 
sovereigns of England. 

The successful Augustine then went 
over to Arles in France, where he was 
consecrated by the prelate of that see ; 
and, returning, became the first archbishop 
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of Canterbury, the patriarch and metro- 
politan of the Church of England. His 
see was immediately endowed with large 
revenues by King Ethelbert, who likewise 
established, at the instance of the arch- 
bishop, the dioceses of Rochester and Lon- 
don. Another portion of the Anglo- 
Saxons were converted by the Scottish 
bishops. And thus gradually the Anglo- 
Saxon kings created bi8ho])ric8 equal in 
size to their kingdoms. And the example 
was followed by their nobles, who convert- 
ed their estates into parishes, erecting fit 
places of worship, and endowing them with 
tithes. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as some 
do, that the old churches in England were 
built or endowed by laws of the state or 
acts of parliament. They were the fruit 
of the piety of individuals of all ranks, 
nrinces and nobles, and private citizens. 
This fact accounts for the unequal sizes 
of our dioceses and parishes : the dioceses 
were (though subseciuently subdivided) of 
the same extent as the dominions of the 
respective kings ; the parishes correspond- 
ed with the estate of the patrons ol par- 
ticular churches. Nor was the regard of 
those by whom the Church was established 
and endowed, confined to the spiritual 
edification of the poor ; no, they knew that 
righteousness exalteth a natinUy and esti- 
mating properly the advantages of infusing 
a Christian spirit into the legislature, they 
summoned the higher order of the clergy 
to take part in the national councils. 

From those times to these, an uninter- 
rupted series of valid ordinations has 
carried down the apostolical succession in 
our Church. 

That in the Church of England purity 
of doctrine was not always retained may be 
readily admitted. In the dark ages, when 
all around was dark, the Church itself 
suffered from the universal gloom ; this 
neither our love of truth, nor our wishes, 
will permit us to deny. About the seventh 
century the pope of Home began to estab- 
lish an interest in our Church. The 
interference of the prelate of that great 
see, before he laid claim to any dominion 
of right, was at first justifiable, and did 
not exceed just bounds, while it con- 
tributed much to the propagation of the 
gospel. That the bishop of Rome was 
justified as a Christian bishop, of high 
influence and position, in endeavouring to 
aid the cause of Chiiptianity here in Eng- 
land, while England w’as a heathen na- 
tion, will not be disputed by those who 
recognise the same right in the archbishop 
of Oanter||||i|y respect to foreign 


heathens. But, in after ages, what was 
at first a justifiable interference was so in- 
creased as to become an intolerable usurp- 
ation. This interference was an usurp- 
ation because it was expressly contrary to 
the decisions of a general council of the 
Church, and such as the Scripture con- 
demns, in that the Scripture places all 
bishops on an equality ; and so they ought 
to continue to be, except where, for the 
sake of order, they voluntarily consent to 
the appointment of a president or arch- 
bishop, who is nothing more than a 
inter pares^ a first among equals. This 
usurpation for a time continued, and with 
it w'ere introduced various corruptions, in 
doctrine as well as in discipline. 

At length, in the reign of Henry VIIIj, 
the bishops and clergy accorded with the 
laity and government of England, and 
threw off the yoke of the usurping pope 
of Rome. They, at the same time, cor- 
rected and reformed all the errors of doc- 
trine, and most of the errors of discipline, 
which had crept into our Church during 
the reign of intellectual darkness and 
papal domination. They condemned the 
monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation, 
the w'orship of saints and images, commu- 
nion in one kind, and the constrained 
celibacy of the clergy ; having first ascer- 
tained that these and similar errors were 
obtruded into the Church in the middle 
ages. Thifs restoring the Church to its 
ancient state of purity and perfection, they 
left it to us, their cliikhen, as we now find 
it. They did not attempt to make mucy 
their object was to •rejorniy the Church. 
They stripped their venerable mother of 
the meretricious gear in which superstition 
had arrayed her, and left her in that plain 
and decorous attire with which, in the 
simple dignity of a matron, she had been 
adorned by apostolic hands.# 

Thus, then, it seems that nurs is the ohl 
Church of England, tracing its origin, not 
to Cranmer and Ridley, who only reformed 
it ; but that it is the only Church of Eng- 
gland, which traces its origin up throuLdi 
the apostles to our Saviour Himself. To 
adopt the words of a learned and pious 
writer: “The orthodox and undoubted 
bishops of Great Britain are the only per- 
sons who, in any manner, whether by or- 
dination or possession, can prove their de- 
scent from tne ancient saints aflSiid bishops 
of these isles. It is a positive* fact that 
they, and they aUmey can trace their or- 
dinations from Peter and Paul, through 
Patrick, Augustine, Theodore, Colman, 
Columba, David, Cuthbert, Chad, Anselm, 
Osmund, and all the other worthies of our 
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Church.” “ It is true that there are some 
sch'ismatical Romish bishops in these 
realms, but they are of a recent origin, and 
canftot show the prescription and posses- 
sion that we can. Some of these teach- 
ers do not profess to be bishops of our 
churches, but are titular bishops of places 
we know not. Others usurp the titles of 
various churches in these islands, but are 
neither in possession themselves, nor can 
prove that their predecessors ever occu- 
pied them. The sect (the sect of English 
Papists or Roman Catholics) arose in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when certain 
persons, unhappily and blindly devoted to 
ihe see of Rome, refused to obey and com- 
municate with their lawful pastors, who, 
jn accordance with the laws of God and 
the canons, asserted the ancient independ- 
ence of the British and Irish Church ; and 
the Roman patriarch then ordained a few' 
bishops to sees in Ireland, which w ere al- 
ready occupied by legitimate pastors. In 
England this ministry is of later origin ; 
for the first bishop of that communion was 
a titular bishop of Chalcedon in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The ecclesiastical state of England, as it 
stands at this day, is divided into twm pro- 
vinces or archbishoprics, of Canterbury 
and York, which are again subdivided into 
several dioceses. (See Archbishop.) 

For the safeguard of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of KilJ^laiid, many 
provisions are made both by the civil and 
canon law. 

Whoever shall come to the possession of 
the crown of England shall join in commu- 
nion with the Church of England, ashy law 
established. (12 & 13 Will. III. c. 2, s. 3.) 

By the 1 Will. III. c. 6, an oath shall be 
administered to every king or queen who 
shall succeed to the imperial crown of this 
realm, at thtir coronation ; to be adminis- 
lered by one of the archbishops or bishops, 
to be tliereunto appointed by such king or 
queen; that they will do the utmost in 
their power to maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the gospel, and Pro- 
testant reformed rebgion established by 
law'j and will preserve unto the bishops 
and clergy of this realm, and to the churches 
committed to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by law do or shall apper- 
tain unto them, or any of them. 

And ^ the 5 Anne, o. 5, the king, at 
his coronation, shall take and subscribe an 
oath to maintain and preserve inviolably 
the settlement of the Church of England, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
goveniment thereof, as by law established, 
(a. 2.) ^ • 


By Canon 3, whoever shall affirm that 
the Church of England, by law established, 
is not a true and apostolical Church, teach- 
ing and maintaining the doctrine of the 
apostles, let him be excommunicated ipso 
/iicto, and not restored but only by the 
archbishop, after his repentance and pub- 
lic revocation of this his w icked error. 

And by Canon 7, whoever shall affirm 
that the government of the Church of 
England under Her Majesty, by arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and 
the rest that bear office in the same, is 
antichristian, or repugnant to the w'ord of 
God, let him be excommunicated ipso facto, 
and so continue until he repent, and pub- 
licly revoke such his wicked ('rrors. 

And moreover, seditious words, in dero- 
gation of the established religion, are in- 
dictable, as tending to a breach of the 
pence. 

CTIURCII OF lUKLAM). Of the first 
introduction of tlic Church into Ireland 
we have no authentic records; nor is it 
necessary to search for them, since, of the 
present Church, the founder, under God, 
w'as St. Patrick, in the fifth century. From 
him it is that the present clergy, the re- 
formed clergy, and they nave their 
succession, and through him from the 
a])ostlcs tivcmsclves. That, by a regular 
scries of consecrations and ordinations, the 
succession from Patrick and Palladius, and 
the first Irish missionaries, w'as kept up un- 
til the reign of Queen Elizabeth, our op- 
ponents, the Irish Papists, will allow. The 
question, therefore, is whether that succes- 
sion was at that time lost. The onus pro- 
handi rests with our opponents, and W’e 
defy them to prove that such w'as the case. 
It IS a well-known fact, that of all the 
countries of Europe, there was not one in 
which tlie process of the Reformation was 
carried on so regularly, so canonically, so 
quietly, as it was in Ireland. Carte, the 
biographer of Ormond, having observed 
that tlic Popish schism did not commence 
in England until the tw elfth year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, but that for eleven years 
those who most favoured the pretensions 
of the pope confonned to the reformed 
Catholic Church of England, rernurks, 
“ The case was much the same in Ireland, 
where the bishops complied wilfi the Reform- 
ation, and the Homan Catholics (meaning 
those who afterwards became Homan, m- 
stead of remaining reformed Catholics) 
resorted in general to the parish churches 
in which the English service was used, 
until the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.” 
It is here stated that the bishops of the 
Church of Ireland, that is*jf the Papists 
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will admit, the then successors of St. Pat- 
rick and his suffragans, those who had a 
right to reform the Church of Ireland, con- 
sented to the Reformation ; and that, until 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, (and 
she reigned above forty-four years,) there 
W'as no pretended Church, under the do- 
minion of the pope, opposed to the true 
Catholic Church, as is unfortunately now 
the case. The existing clergy of the Church 
of Ireland, w'hethcr w'e regard their order 
or their mission, and consequently the 
Church itself, are the only legitimate suc- 
cessors of those by whom that Church was 
founded. That in the Church of Ireland, 
as well as in the Church of England, cor- 
ruptions in doctrine as well as in practice 
prevailed before the Reformation, and that 
me pope of Rome gradually usurped over 
it an authority directly contrary to one of 
the canons of a general council of the 
Church Universal, (that of Ephesus,) we 
fully admit. But that usurpation was resists 
ed and renounced, and those corruptions re- 
moved and provided against at the Reform- 
ation. After the English Reformation the 
Irish Church received the English liturgy, 
in conformity with the principle now pro- 
fessed by the English government, though 
not always consistently or fairly carried out, 
of promoting a close ecclesiastical unity 
between the two countries. Articles of 
Religion, of a Calvinistic tendency, were 
assed by the Irish convocation of 1615, 
ut in 1635 the English Articles were re- 
ceived and approved by a canon of convo- 
cation, and have ever since been sub- 
scribed by Irish clergymen. In 1662 there- 
vised Prayer Book of England was adopted 
by the Irish convocation. At the time 
of the union of the tw o kingdoms, the two 
Churches were united under the title of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. 
Doubts have been expressed as to what 
this union means. It does not mean 
union in doctrine. The Churcfics w'ere in 
full communion in every respect before ; 
and stilly are, except in a few particulars, 
merely circumstantial. It does not mean 
(Bstinct sjnodical rights, for the two Eng- 
lish provinces have their convocations dis- 
tinct one from the other, and the decrees 
of the one do not, of necessity, bind the 
other. The union is national and political. 
Wheii'xne two kingdoms became politically 
and legislatively one, the two Churches, in 
conformity with the ancient and avowed 
principles of Englis]! government, w ere de- 
clared to be identified. This identification 
wau aolenmly declared by the sovereign 
and parliament of both countries, as an in’- 
dinpeu 'iti hie anuju w ' ^amcntal article of union, 


asserted by the spiritual loi-ds of each; 
without the slightest reclamation on the 
part of the clergy or laity. Now this de- 
claration of legislative union is in fact a 
solemn declaration on the part of the state 
of identification of interests. If each of 
the English provinces of the United Church 
claim synodical rights, a right of advising 
when the great interests of the Church are 
concerned, the claim of the Irish provinces 
of the same Church are equally strong, are 
strictly parallel. If the property and 
rights of the English clergy are to be pro- 
tected, the Irish clergy have as strong a 
claim to protection. How far the avowed 
principle has been acted upon, it is not 
difficult to determine. The property of 
the Irish clergy has been dealt with upon 
principles altogether different from those 
w'hich still protected the property of their 
English brethren. No provision whatever 
was made for perpetuating the Irish con- 
vocations, w hiciii are still in abeyance, even 
as to outward form, though formerly they 
had as defined a system avS in England. 
(See Convomfion.) In an age, when the 
multiplication of uishops has been urged, 
and generally admitted as necessary, the 
Church in Ireland has been disheartened 
by a retrograde movement. For, in oppo- 
sition to the earnest reclainalion of her 
clergy, ten of her bishops were, by a very 
tyrannical act of the state, suppressed ; 
and tw o of her archicpiscopal sees ((/ashel 
and Tuain) reduced to the rank of sufira- 
gans; and this to meet a mere fiscal 
exigency, to provide for the Church Rates ; 
for which, be it observed, the clergy of 
Ireland, whose revenues have be ni in many 
other ways legislatively curtailed, are now 
taxed. 

The w ords of the fifth article of the Union 
with Ireland arc these : “ That it be the fifth 
article of Union, that the Chv ''dies of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as now by law established, 
be united into one Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to be called, 2'he United Church 
of Enykmd and h'eland; and tliat the 
doctrine, w orsliip, discipline, and'govern- 
ment^of the said United Church shall be, 
and shall remain in full force for ever, as 
the same are now by law established for 
the Churcl^ of England ; and that the con- 
tinuance and preservation of the said 
United Church, as the established Church 
of England and Ireland, shall deemed 
and tiiken to be an essential and funda- 
mental part of the Union.” 

The Church in Ireland had till lately 
four archbishops: 1. Armagh, with seven 
suffragans, viz. Meath, Down, I Dromore, 
Derry, Kilmore, { Ruphoe, and | Clogher 
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2. Dublin, with three suffragans, viz. 
J Rildare, | Ferns, and Ossory. 3. Cashel, 
with five suffrapns, viz. Limerick, Cork, 
jCloyno, Killaioe, and J Waterford. 4. 
Tuam, with three suffragans, viz. ^ Clonfert, 

a hin, and X Killala. [Those which are 
ed thus t arc now suppressed.] For- 
merly there had been 3*2 bishops in jill ; 
but the sees had become so imi»overishcd 
that it became necessary from time to 
lime to unite some of these to others, (but 
for reason and under sanction far different 
from those w'hich influenced the late in- 
novations,) so that in the 17th century they 
were much tlie same as stated above. The 
bishops of Meath and Kildare had jne- 
cedence over the other bishops.— See Jebt/s 
C-harqe to the Clvniy of Limcrich, 

• CHUJICH OF ‘KOMK. (See Pope, 
Poperi/t Council of 2'reni^ Jiomaniam.) The 
Church of Home is properly that particular 
Church over which the bishop of Home 
presides, as the Church of England is that 
Church over which the bishop of Canter- 
bury presides. To enter into the history 
of that foreign Church, to describe its 
boundaries, to ex])lain those peculiar doc- 
trines, which are contrary to Catholic doc- 
trines, but which are retained in it, to 
discuss its merits or its corruptions, would 
be beside the jmrpose of this Dictionary. 
But there are certain schismatlcal commu- 
nities in these kingdoms which have set up 
an altar against our altar, aad which are 
designated as the Church of Home in Eng- 
land, and the Church of Home in Ireland ; 
and with the claims of these schismatical 
sects, in which the pbnoxious doctrines of 
the Church of Home, as asserted in the 
so-called general Council of Trent, are 
maintained, and in which the supremacy 
of the pope of Home is acknowledged, we 
arc* nearly concerned. It will be proper, 
therefore, to give an account of the intro- 
duction of Homanism or Popery into this 
country and into Ireland, suosequently to 
the Heformation. E'rom the preceding 
articles it will have been seen that the 
Churches of England and I Iceland were 
canonically reformed. The old Qatholic 
Church of England, in accordance with the 
law of God and the canons, asserted its an- 
cient independence. That many members 
of the Church wxre in their hearts opposed 
to this great movement, is not only pro- 
bable, but certain ; yet they did not incur, 
the sin of schism by establishing a sect in 
opposition to tlm Church of England, until 
toe tw'elfth year of Elizabeth’s reign, when 
thejr were hurried into tliis sin by foreign 
emissaries froin the pope of Home, and 
certain sovereigns hostile to the queen. 


Mr. Butler, himself a Homanlst, observes, 
that ** Many of them conformed for a while, 
in hopes that the queen would relent, and 
things come round again.”— ii. 
n. 280. “lie may be right,” says Dr. 
Phelan, “in complimenting their ortho- 
doxy at the expense of their truth ; yet it 
is a curious circumstance, that their hy- 
pocrisy, while it deceived a vigilant and 
justly suspicious Protestant government, 
should be disclosed by the tardy candour 
of their own historians.” Tlie admission, 
however, is important ; the admission of a 
Humanist that Homanism was for a season 
extinct, as a community, in these realms. 
The present Homish sect cannot, therefore, 
consistently claim to be what the clergy 
of the Chnrch of England really and truly 
are, the representatives of the founders of 
the English Cliundi. 'I'he Homish clergy 
in England, though they have orclerH, have 
no /uis-ion, on their oun showing, and are 
consequently schismatics. The Homaiiists 
began to fall av ay from the Catholic Church 
of England, and to constitute themselves 
into a distinct community or sect, about the 
year 1.370, tliat is. about forty years after 
the Church of England had sujipresscd 
the papal usurpation. TJiis act was en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of the Homan- 
ists. Tiicy refused any longer to obey their 
bishops; and, departing from our commu- 
nion, they established a rival worship, and 
sot up altar against altar. This sect was 
at first governed by Jt'suits and missionary 
priests, under the superintendence of Allen, 
.a Homan cardinal, who lived in Flandens, 
and founded the colleges at Douay and 
Hheims. In loOS, ^Ir. George Blackwell 
was appointed archpriest of the English 
Homanists, (see Archpriest,) and this form 
of ecclesiastical government prevailed 
among them till 1023, when Dr. Bishop 
w as ordained titular bishop of Chalcedon, 
and sent from Home to govern the Homish 
sect in England. Dr. Smith, the next 
bishop of Chalcedon, w as banished in 1628, 
and the Romanists were without bishops 
till the reign of James 11. — Painter, ii. 232. 
During the wliole of the reign of James L, 
and part of the following reign, the Homish 
priesthood, both in lingland and in Ire- 
land, were in the interest, and many of 
them in the pay, of the Spanish monarchy. 
The titular.s of Dublin and Cashel are 
particularly mentioned as pcnsioiltt^ of 
Spain. The general memorial of the Ro- 
mish hierarchy in Ireland, in 1617, was 
addressed to tlie Spanish court, and we 
are told by Berrington, himself ^ Roman- 
i ist, that the English Jesuits, 300 ifi hum- 
! ber, w ere all of the Spanish faction. In 
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Ireland, as we have seen before, the bishops 
almost unanimously consented, in the be- 
ginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, to re- 
move the usurped jurisdiction of the lloman 
pontiff, and consequently there, as in Eng- 
land, for a great length of time there were 
scarcely any Popish bishops. But “ Swarms 
of Jesuits,” says Carte, “ and Romish 
priests, educated in the seminaries founded 
oy King Philip II., in Spain and the Ne- 
therlands, and by the cardinal of Lorraine 
in Champagne, (where, pursuant to the 
VOW’S of the founders, they sucked in, as 
well the principles of rebellion, as of what 
they call catholicity,) coming over to that 
kingdom, as full of secular as of religious 
views, they soon prevailed with an ignor- 
ant and credulous people to withdraw' from 
the public service of the Church.” Mac- 
gauran, titular archbishop of Armagh, was 
sent over from Spain, and slain in an act 
of rebellion against his sovereign. In 1621 
there were two Popish bishojjs in Ireland, 
and tw’o others resided in Spain. These 
persons were ordained in foreign coun- 
tries, and could not trace their ordinations 
to the ancient Irish Church. The au- 
dacity of the Romish hierarchy in Ireland 
has of late years been only equalled by 
their mendacity. But we know them who 
they are ; the successors, not of St. Patrick, 
but of certain Spanish and Italian prelates, 
who, in the reign of James I., originated, 
contrary to the canons of the Church, the 
Romish sect — a sect it truly is in that 
country, since there can be but one Church, 
and that is the Catholic, in the same place,, 
(see article on the Churchy) and all that 
they can pretend to is, that without having 
any mission, being therefore in a state of 
schism, they hold peculiar doctrines and 
racticcs which the Church of Ireland may 
ave practised and held for one, tw o, three, 
or at the very most four hundred out of 
the fourteen hundred years during which 
it has been established} ,'!wbile even as a 
counterpoise to tliis, we ihay.. place the 
three hundred years which have elapsed 
between the Reformation and the present 
time. Since the above article was written, 
the Romish sect has assumed a new cha- 
racter in England. The pope of Rome 
has added to his iniqiiiuies by sending here, 
in 1850, schismatical prelates, with a view , 
of superseding the orthodox and catholic 
bishe|» of the English Church; an act 
whica^..has increased tlie abhorrence of 
Poncry in every true Englishman’s heart, 
ana which should lead to m^eater union 
an|Qm«|Ul who repudiate idomtry, and love 
thel^k^ jEsua. 

CHtrkCH liN SppTLAND. The 


early history of the ancient Church of 
Scotland, like that of Ireland, is involved 
in much obscurity ; nor is it necessary to 
investigate it, since, at the period of^ our 
Reformation, it was annihilated; it was 
entirely subverted; not a vestige of the 
ancient Christian Church of that kingdom 
remained. Meantime the Scottish nation 
w’as tom by the fiercest religious factions. 
The history of what occurred at the so- 
called Reformation of Scotland — ^.Ihe fierce- 
ness, the fury, the madness of the people, 
w’ho murdered with Scripture on their 
lips — w'ould make an infidel smile, and a 
pious Christian weep. It is probable that 
a sense of the danger to his throne may 
have led King James I. to his first mea- 
sures, taken before his accession to the 
Finglish crowm, for the restoration of epis- 
copacy in his own dominion. His nrst 
step was to obtain, in December, 1597, an 
act of the Scottish parliament, “ that such 
pastors and ministers as the king should 
please to provide to the place, title, and 
dignity of a bishop, abbot, or oilier prelate, 
should have voice in jmrliament as freely 
as any ecclesiastical prelate had at any 
time by-past.” This act w'as followed by 
the appointment of certain miiiistiTS, with 
the temporal title of bishops, in the next 
year. — Abp, Spottuwood^s Hist 449, 4e56. 
But the assembly of ministers at Montrose, 
in March, 1*599, jealous of the king’s in- 
tention, passed a resolution of theii* own, 
“ that they who had a voice fn parliament 
should have no place in the general as- 
sembly, unless they were authc rized by a 
commission from thq presbyters.” The 
bishops, however, took their seats in par- 
liament, and voted in the articles of union 
for the two kingdoms, A. D. 1601. At 
length, ill A. D. 1610, the bisliops w’ere ad- 
mitted as presidents oi moderators in the 
diocesan assemblies; and, in ^612, after 
fifty years of confusion, ? :id a multiplicity 
of windings and turnings, either to im- 
prove or set aside the plan adopted in 
1560,” (to use Bishop Skinner’^’W^Ms,) “ we 
see an episcopal Church oncJ Hjipre'scttled 
in Scotland, and a re^lar apostolical suc- 
cessfoniof episcopacy introduced, upon the 
.extmctioq of the old line which had long 
beMe' failed, ^ithout any attempt, real or 
pretendfjd* to keep it up.’^ P'or in this year 
the kmif 'C^ed three of them to be con- 
’seerdted. fn JLoiido;i ; “and thaV’^ays Bi- 
shop Guthrij, “not without the consent 
and furtherance of many of the wise^ 
amongst the ministry.” Now in commoir 

E ' * e to i^iscopalians it must be remem- 
, as Bishop Skinn^observes, that 
the restoration of the primitive order was 
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strictly legal. “ A regular episcopacy by 
canonical consecration had been adopted 
by the general assemblies of the Church, and 
confirmed by unquestionable acts of parlia- 
mflit.’* King dholes I. endeavoured to 
complete the good work which his father 
had begun, but, for the sins of the Scottish 
eople,he was not permitted to succeed in 
is labour of love ; nay, rather, the attempt 
to introduce the English Prayer Book so 
exasperated the Scots against him, that 
they finally proved their ignorance of 
Scripture, and their want of true Christian 
principles, by assenting to the parricide of 
their sovereign, when it was effected by 
their disciples in England. The general 
assembly of 1638 was held in opposition to 
the sovereign^ and to the law ; it declared 
aR assemblies since 1605 void; proscribed 
the service book ; and abjured Episcopacy, 
condemning it as anti’chridian^ and the bi- 
shops were excommunicated and deposed. 
In 1613, the Scotch general assembly 
passed the Solemn League and Covenant, 
adopted by that assembly of divines at 
Westminster, who drew up the Confession, 
which afterwards was established by law 
as the Faith of the Kirk of Scotland. The 
Catholic Church, after the martyrdom of 
Charles, became extinct in Scotland ; but 
it was once more restored at the restor- 
ation of his son. By the solemn act of 
parliament, Episcopacy was re-established, 
and declared to be most agr edible to the 
word of God ; and synods were constituted, 
very much upon the system of the English 
convocation. Four Scottish divines were 
again consecrated in London in 1 66 1 . These 
prelates took possession of the several sees 
to which they had been appointed, and the 
other ten secs were soon canonically filled 
by men duly invested with the episcopal 
cnaracter and function. So things re- 
mained until tjie Revolution of 1688. The 
bishops of Scotland, mindful of their oaths, 
refused to withdraw their allegiance from 
the king, and to give it to the Prince of 
Orange, whOlfhad been elected by a portion 
of the people^to sovereignty, under the 
title of William III. The Prince of Orange 
offered to protect them, and to preeerve 
the eivil establishment of the Church, 
rovided that they would cqpie over to 
is interest, and support .his^ pretfenadns 
to the throne. This they ^adily re- 
fused to iJo; and consequently^, by the^ 
prince and parliament, the bishqpsj and the 
clergy were ordered either to conform to 
th^.new government, or to quit their 
livings. There were then fourteen bishops 
id Scotland, ands^jiine hundred clergy of 
the other two o^ers. All the bishops, 


and by far the greater number of the. other 
clergy, refused to take the oaths ; and in 
the livings they were thus compelled to 
relinquish, Presbyterian ministers were in 
general placed. And thus the Presbyterian 
sect was established (so far as it can be 
established by the authority of man) in- 
stead of the Church in Scotland. It was 
stated that this was done, not because 
bishops were illegal and unscriptural, but 
because the establishment of the Church 
was contrary to the will of the people, 
who, as they had elected a king, ought, as 
it was supposed, to be indulged in the still 
greater privilege of selecting a religion. 
And yet it is said, in the Life of Bishop 
Sago, “ it was certain, that not one of three 
parts of the common people were then for 
the presbytery, and not one in ten among 
the gentlemen and people of education.” 
The system of doctrine to wdiich the estab- 
lished Kirk of Scotland subscribes is the 
We.stminster Confession of Faith, and to 
the Kirk (for it was passed in 1643 by the 
general assembly of the Kirk) belongs the 
national and solemn JiCaguc and Covenant, 
(a formulary more tremendous in its ana- 
themas than any bull of Rome,) to “ en- 
deavour the extirpation of Popery and 
prelacy,” i. c. “ Church government by arch- 
bisho])s, bishops, and all ecclesiastical of- 
ficers dependent upon the hierarchy.” This 
League was approved by that very assem- 
bly at Westminster, whose Confession was 
now nationally adopted. And certainly, 
during their political ascendency, the mem- 
bers of that establishment have done their 
best to accomplish this, so far as Scotland 
is concerned, although, contrary to their 
principles, there are some among them 
Avho would make an excejition in favour 
of England, if the Church of England 
w'ould be base enough to forsake her sister 
Church in Scotland. That Church is now 
just in the position in which our Church 
w'ould be, if it pleased parliament, in what 
is profanely;, called its omnipotence, to 
drive us from our sanctuaries, and to estab- 
lish the Independents, or the Wesleyans, 
in our place. 

The bishops of the Scottish Church, thus 
deprived of their property and their civil 
rij^its, did not attempt to keep up the 
I, same number of bishops as before the^ Re- 
volution, nor did they continue the division 
of tlie country into the same diocese% as 
there w'as no occasion for that accuracy, 
by reason of the diminution which their 
clergy and congregations had sutoCfi 
owing to the persecutions ^ey 
endure. They nave also dropped W de- 
signation of archbishops, now only making 
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use of that of Primust (a name formerly 
given to the presiding bishop,) who being 
elected by the other bishops, six in num- 
ber, is invested thereby with the authority 
of calling and presiding in such meeting^ 
as may be necessary for regulating the ai- 
fairs of the Church. The true Church of 
Scotland has thus continued to exist from 
the Revolution to the present time, not- 
withstanding those penal statutes, of the 
severity of which some opinion may be 
formed when it is stated, that the gi'and- 
father of the present venerable bishop of 
Aberdeen, although he had taken the oaths 
to the government, was committed to prison 
for six montlis ; and why ? for the heinous 
offence of celebrating Divine service ac- 
cording to the forms of the Enylii^h Book of 
Common Prayer^ in the presence of more 
than four persons! But in vain has the 
Scottish establishment thus persecuted the 
Scottish Church ; as we have said, she still 
exists, perhaps, amidst the dissensions of 
the estaolishment, to be called back again 
to her own. The penal statutes were re- 
pealed in the year 1792. But even then 
the clergy of that Church w’cre so far pro- 
hibited from officiating in the Church of 
England, that the clergyman, in whose 
church they should perform any ministerial 
act, was lial)lc to the penalties of a pre- 
munire. Although a clergyman of any 
of the Greek churches, although even a 
clergyman of the Church of Rome, upon 
his renouncing those Romish peculiarities 
and errors, which are not held by our 
Scottish brethren, could serve at our altars, 
and preach from our pulpits, our brethren 
in Scotland and America were prevented 
from doing so. This disgrace how^ever has 
now been removed by the piety of the late 
archbishop of Canterbury, who has obtained 
an act which restores to the Church one of 
her lost liberties. At the end of the last 
century, the Catholic Church in Scotland 
adopted those Thirty-niue Articles which 
were drawn up by the Church of England 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They, 
for the most part, make use of our liturgy, 
though in some congregations the old 
Scotch liturgy if? used, and it is expressly 
appointed that it shall always be used at 
the consecration of a bishop. . 

The Church of Scotland, before the po-^ 
litical reco^ition of Presbyterianism, had 
fourteen bishops r viz. The archbishop 
St. Andrew's, primate of Scotland, with 
nine suffragan viz. Edinburgh, Aber- 
deoiL Moray, Dunkeld, Brechin, Caithness, 
Bunt^ lane, (jrkney, and Ross. The arch- 
bishop of dlr'"gow, with three suffiragans ; 
viz. Galloway, Argyle, and the Isles. The 
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bishops of Edinburgh diid GaUoway had 
precedence over the others. All the bi- 
ahops sat in the Scottish parliament, but 
they had no convocation, like those of the 
Church of England in ancient times, l^ir 
synods being episcop£. After the xte- 
formation, their assemblies were long of 
an anomalous kind, and bore witness to a 
continual struggle between the episcopal 
and presbyterian, or rather democratic, 
principle, which finally prevailed. In 
1663, however, an act of parliament was 
lassed regulating their national synod. 
See ConrocationA 

CHURCH, GALLICAN, or THE 
CHURCH OF FRANCE, although in com- 
munion with the see of Rome, maintained 
in many respects an independent position. 
(See Concordat and Praymatic Sanction.) 
This term is very ancient, for w^e find it 
used in the Council of Paris, held in the year 
362, and the Council of Illyria, in 367. 

This Church all along preserved certain 
ancient rites, which she possessed time out 
of mind ; neither were these privileges any 
grants of popes, but certain franchises and 
immunities, derived to her from her first 
original, and wdiich she w'ill take cave never 
to relinquish. These liberties depended 
upon two maxims, which were always 
looked upon in France as indisputable. 
The first is, that the pope had no authority 
or right to command or order anything, 
either in tgeneral or iiarticular, in whicdi 
the temporalities or civil rignts of the 
kingdom w^cre concerned. The second 
was, that, notwithstanding the pope's su- 
premacy was owned in cases purely spi- 
ritual, yet, in France, his power was limited 
and regulated by the decrees and canons 
of ancient councils received in that realm. 
The liberties or prii ileges of the Gallicari 
Church were founded upon these two 
maxims, and the mos^ consi^rable of them 
are as follows : 

1. The king of France has a right to 
convene synods, or provincial and national 
councils, in which, amongst other important 
matters relating to the preservation of the 
state;. cases of ecclesiastical discipline are 
likewise cfebated. 

. II. The pope's legates d latere^ who are 
empowered te reform abuses, and to exer- 
cise the oth^ pei;t8 of their legantine office, 
are never ad^tted into France unless at 
th^ desire, ;pr with the consent, the king : 
and whatever the legates do there, is with 
the approbation and allowance of the king. 

III. The legate of Avignon cannot ex- 
orcise his commission in any of the king’s 
dominions, till after he hath obtained his 
Majesty’s leave for that purpose. 
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IV. TheprelatesoftheGallican Church, 
heinig summoned by the pope, cannot de- 
part the realm upon any pretence what- 
ever, Vithout the king’s permission. 

V. The pope has no authority to levy 
any tax or imposition upon the tempo- 
ralities of the ecclesiastical preferments, 
upon any pretence, either of loan, vacancy, 
annates, tithes, procurations, or otherwise, 
without the king’s order, and the consent 
of the clergy. 

. VI. The pope has no authority to de- 
pose the king, or grant away his dominions 
to any person ■\v'hatever. His Holiness can 
neither excommunicate the king, nor ab- 
solve his subjects from their allegiance. 

VII. The pope likewise has no authority 
to; excommunicate the king’s ollicers for 
their executing and discharging their re- 
spective offices and functions. 

VIII. The pope has no right to take 
cognizance, either by himself or his dele- 
gates, of any pre-eminencies or privileges 
belonging to the crown of France, the king 
being not obliged to argue his prerogatives 
in any court but his own. 

IX. Counts palatine, made by the pope, 
are not acknowledged as such in France, 
nor allowed to make use of their privileges 
and powers, any more than those created 
by the emperor. 

X. It is not lawful for the pope to grant 
licences to churchmen, the king^s subjects, 
or to any others holding benefices in the 
realm of Prance, to b^ueath the titles and 
profits of their respective pVeforments, con- 
trary to any branch of the king’s laws, or 
the customs of the reAn, nor to hinder the 
relations of the bencficed clergy, or monks, 
to succeed to their estates, when they enter 
into religious orders, and are professed. 

XI. The pope cannot grant to any per- 
son a dispensation to eiyoy any estate or 
revenues, in iVrance, without the king’s 
consent. 

XII. ’I’he pope cannot grant a licence 

to ecclesiastics to alienate church lands, 
situate and lying in France, wi|hout the 
king’s ednsent, upon any pretence what- 
ever. ^ ^ 

XIII. The king may pufiishT his eccle- 
siastical officers for misbehaviour in- their 
respective charges, notwilhstanding the 
privileges of their orders. 

XIV. No person has aivy,^Jght to hold 
any bene^^em France, unless he be eiUier 
a native of the country, naturalized by ’'the 
king, or has royal disjiensation for that 
purpose, 

XV. The pope is not superior to an 
oecumenical or general council. 

XVI. The Qdlican Church does not re- 


ceive, without distinction, all the canons> 
and all the decretal epistles, hut keeps 
principally to that ancient collection called 
Corpus Canonicurrit the same which Pope 
Adrian sent to Charlemagne towards the 
end of the eighth century, and which, in 
the year 860, under the pontificate of 
Nicolas L, the French hisho])s declared to 
be the only canon law they were obliged 
to acknowledge, maintaining that in this 
body the liberties of the Gallican Church 
consisted. 

XVII. The pope has no power, for any 
cause whatsoever, to dispense with the law 
of God, the law of nature, or the decrees 
of the ancient canons. 

XVIII. The regulations of the apostolic 
chamber, or court, are not obligatory to 
the Gallican Church, unless confirmed by 
the king’s edicts. 

XIX. If the ])rimates or metropolitans 
a])peal to the ])ope, his Holiness is obliged 
to try the cause, by commissioners or dele- 
gates, in the same diocese from which the 
apj)eal w'as made. 

XX. A\Tien a Frenchman desires the 
pope to give him a benefice lying in France, 
his Holiness is obliged to order him an in- 
stnimcnt, scaled under the faculty of his 
office ; and, in case of refusal, it is lawful 
for the person pretending to the benefice 
to apply to the parliament of Paris, which 
court sliall send instructions to the bishop 
of the diocese to give him institution, 
which institution shall be of the same va- 
lidity as if he had received his title under 
the seals of the court of Home. 

XXL No mandates from the pope, en- 
joining a bishop, or other collator, to pre- 
sent any person to a benefice upon a va- 
cancy, are admitted in France. 

XXII. It is only by sufferance that the 
pope has what they call a right of preven- 
tion, to collate to benefices which the or- 
dinary has not disposed of. 

XXIII. It is not lawful for the pope to 
exempt the ordinary of any monptery, or 
any other ecclesiastical corporation, from 
the jurisdiction of their respective dio- 
cesans, in order to make the person so 
exempted immediately dependent on the 
holy see. 

These liberties w'cre esteemed inviolable, 
and the French kings, at their coronation, 
solemnly swore to preserve and maintain 
them. The oath ran thus: “Promitto 
vobis et perdono quod unicuique de vobis 
et ecclesiis vobis commissis canonicum pri- 
vilegium et debitam legem atque justitiam 
servabo.” 

The bishoprics v ore entirely in the iMmds 
of the Crown. There w'erc, in France, 18 
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archbishops, 112 bishops, 160,000 clergy- 1 
men of various orders, and 3400 convents. : 

The archbishops were : 1. RheimSy (pri- , 
mate of France,) eight suffragans. 2. Ly- 
onSf (primate of Gaul,) five suffragans. 3. 
Rouen, (primate of Normandy,) six suffra- 
gans. 4. Paris, four suffragans. 5. Sens, 
three suffragans. 6. Tours, eleven suffra- 
gans. 7. Bordeaux, nine suffragans. 8. 
Bourges, five suffragans. 9. Toulouse, 
seven suffragans. 10. Narbonne, eleven 
suffragans. 11. Besan^on, one suffragan. 
12. Arles, four suffragans. 13. Auch, ten 
suffragans. 14. Aix, five .suffragans. 15. 
Alby, five suffragans. 16. Embrun, six 
suffragans. 17. Vienne, four suffragans. 
18. Carnbray, two suffragans, with six other 
bishops under foreign archbishoj)s. The 
archbishop of Carnbray and his suffragans, 
and the archbishop of Besain^on with his 
suffragan, and eight otlier bishops, were 
not considered properly to form part of the 
Gallican Church. 

Such was the Church of France with 
the “ Gallican Liberties,” previously to the 
great French Revolution of 1789 — 1793. 

Jansenism (see Jansen ists) became very 
prevalent in the Gallican Church before the 
Revolution j and the antipapal principle of 
Jansenism, combined with the revolutionary 
mania, developed in 1790 the civil consti- 
tution of the clergy in France, under which 
false appellation the constituent assembly 
affected extraordinary alterations in spi~ 
ritual matters. M. Bouvier, the late bishop 
of Mans, remarks, that this constitution 
** abounded with many and most grievous 
faults.” “First,” he says, “the National 
Convention, by its own authority, without 
any recourse to the ecclesiastical power, 
changes or reforms all the old dioceses, 
erects new ones, diminishes some, increases 
others, &c. ; (2.) forbids any Gallican church 
or citizen to acknowledge the authority of 
any foreign bishop, &c. ; (3.) institutes a 
new mode of administering and ruling 
cathedral churches, even in spirituals; (4.) 
subverts the divine authority of bishops, 
restraining it within certain limits, and im- 
posing on them a certain council, without 
whose judgment they could do nothing,” 
&c. The great body of the Gallican bishops 
naturally protested against this constitu- 
tion, which suppressed 135 bishoprics, and 
erected 83 in their stead, under different 
titles. The Convention insisted that they 
should take tl;e oath of adhesion to the 
civil constitution in eight days, on pain of 
being considered as having resig[ned; and, 
on the refusal of the great majority, the 
new^" bishop? were elected in their place, 
mid ^nsecrated by Talleyrand, bishop of 


Autun, assisted by G , „ 

and Miroudet of Babylon. 

M. Bouvier proves, from the principles 
of his Church, that this constitutioii was 
schismatical ; that all the bishops, rectors, 
curates, confessors, instituted by virtue of 
it, were intruders, schismatics, and even 
involved in heresy ; that the taking of the 
oath to observe it was a mortal sin, and 
that it would have been better to have 
died a hundred times than to have done so. 
Certainly, on all the principles of Roman- , 
ists at least, the adherents of the civil con- 
stitution were in schism and heresy. 

Nevertheless, these schismatics and here- 
tics were afterwards introduced into the 
communion of the Roman Church itself, in 
which they propagated their notions. On 
the signature of the Concordat between 
Bonaparte and Pius VII. in 1801, for the 
erection of the new Gallican Church, the 
first consul made it a point, that twelve of 
these constitutional bishops should be ap- 
pointed to sees under the new arrange- 
ments. lie succeeded. '-lie caused to 
be named to sees twelve of those same 
constitutionals who had attached them- 
selves with such obstinate perseeerancey for 
ten years, to the propagation of schism in 

France One of the partisans of the 

new Concordat, wdio ha^b(^ charged to 
receive the recanftatiQU pf the constitu- 
tionals, certified ''that they had. renounced 
their civil Constitutiop of the clergy. Some 
of them vauntedy 'nevertheless, that they 
had not changed their parieinl’ea ; and one 
of them publicly declar^ they had 
been offered an abiUdution .fit theiitff^cen- 
sures, but that they had thrown it into 
the fire!” The government forbad the 
bishops to exact retractations from the 
constitutional priest, and commanded them 
to choose one of their vicars-general from 
among that party, 7'hey ivere protected 
and supported by ti.o minister of police, 
and by Portalis, the minister of worship. 
In 1803, we hear of the “ indiscreet and 
irregular conduct of some new bishops, 
taken from among the constitutidnals, and 
who brought into their dioceses the same 
spirit which had hitherto directed them.” 
Afterwands it is said of some of them, that 
they “ professed the most open resistance to 


the holy see, expelled the best men from 
their diocese^, and peipetuated the spirit 
of schism.” In 1804, Pius Vliu being at 
Paris, procured their signature^ to a de- 
claration approving generally of the judg- 
ments of tne holy see on the ecclesiastical 
affairs of France ; but this vague and ge- 
neral formulary, which Bouvier and other 
Romanists pretend to represent as a re- 
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cantation, was not so understood by these 
bishops; and thus the Galilean Church 
continued, and probably still continues, to 
number schismatical bishops and priests in 
her communion. Such is the boasted 
and most inviolable unity of the Roman 
Church ! 

We are now to speak of the Concordat 
of 1801, between Bonaparte, first consul 
of the French republic, and Pope Pius VII. 
The first consul, designing to restore Chris- 
tianity in France, engaged the pontiff to 
exact resignations from all the existing 
bishops of the. French territory, both con- 
stitutional and royalist. The bishoprics 
of old France were 130 in number; those 
of the conquered districts (Savoy, Ger- 
many, &c.) were 24; making a total of 
154. The constitutional bishops resigned 
their sees ; those, also, who still remained 
in the conquered districts, resigned them 
to Pius VII. Eighty-one of the exiled 
royalist bishops of France were still alive ; 
of these forty-five resigned, but thirty-six 
declined to do so. The pontiff derogated 
from the consent of these latter prelates, 
annihilated 159 bishoprics at a blow, cre- 
ated in their place 00 new ones, and ar- 
ranged the mode of appointment and con- 
secration of the new bishops and clergy, 
by his bull ^ JSet^sia Christ i and Qni 
Christi Doininii sweeping Con- 
cordat ffovernment took care 

to annex, % the of th^ir “corps 

legislatif,” cejtajn ^ Cyanic Articles,” re- 
lating to Jh0 * 'exercise of worship. Ac- 
corttog:^to ^JRdhifeh ystorian, tliey “ ren- 
derea tlie dhurcb ^mreh/ dependent^ and 
placed everything under the hand of 
governiftent. The bishops, for example, 
were prohibited from vonferriny orders 
without its consent; the vicars-general 
of a bishop were to continue, even after 
his deatli, to ^vern the diocese, without 
regard to the rights of cliaptcrs ; a multi- 
tude of things which ought to have been 
left to the decision of the ecclesiastical 


authority were minutely regulated,” Ac. 
The intention was, “ to place the priests, 
even in the exercise of their spiritual func- 
tions, in an entire dependence on the 
government agents I” The pope remon- 
strated against these articles — in vain: 
they continued, were adopted by the Bour- 
bons, and, with some modifications, are in 
force to tM6 day ; and the government of 
the Gallican Church is vested more in the 
conseil d' etat, than in the bishops. Bona- 
parte assumed the language of piety, while 
he proceeded to exercise the most absolute 
junsdiction over the Church. “ Hencefor- 
ward nothing embarrasses him in the yo- 
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temment of the Church ; he decides every- 
thing as a master; he creates bishoprics, 
unites them, suppresses them.” He ap- 
parently found a very accommodating epis- 
copacy. A royal commission, including 
two cardinals, five archbishops and bishops, 
and some other high ecclesiastics, in 1810 
and 1811, justified many of the “Organic 
Articles” which the pope had objected to; 
acknowledged that a national council could 
order that bishops should be instituted 
by the metropolitan or senior bishop, in- 
stead of the pope, in case of urgent cir- 
cumstances ; and declared the papal bull 
of excommunication against those who had 
unjustly deprived the pope of his states, 
was null and void. 

These proceedings w^ere by no means 
pleasing to the exiled French bishops, who 
nad not resigned their sees, and yet beheld 
them filled in their own lifetime by new 
prelates. They addressed repeated pro- 
tests to the Roman pontiff in vain, llis 
conduct in derogating from their consent, 
suppressing so many secs, and apjiointing 
neiv bishops, was certainly unprecedented. 
It w^as clearly contrary to all the canons of 
the Church universal, as every one admits. 
The adherents of the ancient bishojjs re- 
fused to communicate with those whom 
they regarded as intruders. They dwelt 
on the odious slavery under which they 
were placed by the “Organic Articles,*'^ 
and the Abbes Blanchard and Gauchet, 
and others, wrote strongly against the 
Concordat, as null, illegal, and unjust ; 
affirmed that the new bishops and their 
adherents were heretics and schismatics, 
and that Pius VIT. was cut oft’ from the 
Catholic Church. Hence a schism in the 
Roman churches, which continues to this 
day, between the adherents of the new 
Gallican bishops and the old. The latter 
are styled by their opponents, “ La Petite 
UyliseJ* The truly extraordinary origin of 
the present Gallican Church sufficiently 
accounts for the reported prevalence of ul- 
tramontane or high papal doctrines among 
them, contrary to the old Gallican doc- 
trines, and notwithstanding the incessant 
efforts of Nai)oleon and the Ifourbons to 
force on them the four articles of the 
Gallican clergy of 1682. They see, plainly 
enough, that their Church’s 'origin rests 
chiefly on the unlimded pow'er of the pope. 
— Browddon. Palmer. 

CHURCH, GREEK. The Oriental 
(sometimes called the Greek) Church, pre- 
vails more or less in Russia, Siberia, North 
America, Poland, European Turkey, Ser- 
via, Moldavia, "’.Vallachia, Greece, the 
Archipelago, Crete, Cyprus, the Ionian 
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Islaads, Georgia, Circassia, Mingrelia, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt. The vast 
and numerous Churches of the East, are 
all ruled by bishops and archbishops, of 
whom the chief are the four patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jcinisalem. The Russian Church was sub- 
ject to a fifth patriarch, from the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, [lo88,] but 
since the reign of Peter the Great, the ap- 
pointment to this high office has been sus- 
pended by the emperor, who deemed its 
power too great, and calculated to rival 
that of the throne itself. It was abolished 
in 1721. In its place Peter the Great 
instituted the “ Holy Legislative Synod,” 
which is directed by the emperor .... 
Many of these Churches still subsist after 
an uninterrupted succession of eighteen 
hundred years: such as the Churches of 
Smyrna, Philadelphia, Corinth, Athens, 
Thessalonica, Crete, Cyprus. Many others, 
founded by the apostles, continued to sub- 
sist uninterruptedly, till the invasion of the 
Saracens in the seventh century, and re- 
vived again after their opj)ression had re- 
laxed. Such are the Churches of Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, Alexandria, and others; from 
these apostolical Churches the whole Ori- 
riental Church derives its origin and suc- 
cession ; for wherever new Churches were 
founded, it was always by authority of the 
ancient societies previously existing. With 
these all the more recent Churches held 
close communion; and thus, by the con- 
sanguinity of faith and discipline and 
charity, were themselves apostolical. They 
were also apostolical in their ministry ; for 
it is undeniable, that they can produce a 
regular uninterrupted series of bishops, 
and of valid ordinations in their churches, 
from the beginning. No one denies the 
validity of their ordination. — Palmer, 

^ The descendants of the ancient Chris- 
tians of the East, who still occupy the 
Oriental sees, are called the Greek Church. 
The Greek Church was not formerly so 
extensive as it has been since the emperors 
of the East thought proper to lessen or 
reduce the other patriarchates, in order to 
aggrandize that of Constantinople ; a task 
which they accomplished with the greater 
ease, as they were much more powerful 
than the emperors of the West, and had 
little or- no regard to the consent of the 
patriarchs, in order to create new bishop- 
rics, or to confer new titles and privileges. 
Whereas, in the W estem Church, the popes, 
by slow degrees, made themselves the sole 
arbiters in all ecclesiastical concerns ; in- 
somuch, that winces themselves at length 
became obliged to have recourse to them, 
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and were subservient to their directions on 
every momentous occasion. 

The Greek Churches, at present, deserve 
not even the name of the shadow of'’ what 
they Were in their former flourishing state, 
when they were so remarkably distin- 
guished for the learned and worthy pastors 
who presided over them ; but now nothing 
but wretchedness, ignorance, and poverty 
are visible amongst them. “ I have seen 
churches,” says Ricaut, “ which were more 
like caverns or sepulchres than places set. 
apart for Divine worship ; the tops thereof 
being almost level with the ground. They 
are erected after this humble manner for 
fear they should be suspected, if they 
raised them any considerable height, of 
an evil intention to rival the Turkish 
mosques.” It is, indeed, very surprising 
that, in the abject state to which the 
Greeks at present are reduced, the Chris- 
tian religion should maintain the least 
fooling amongst them. Their notions of 
Christianity are jirincipally confined to the 
traditions of their forcfaiiiers and their 
own received customs ; and, among other 
things, they arc much addicted to external 
acts of piety and devotion, such as the ob- 
servance of fasts, festivals, and penances : 
they revere and dread the censures of their 
clergy ; and are bigoted slaves to their re- 
ligious customs, many of which are absurd 
and ridiculous ; and yet it must be acknow- 
ledged, th3ft, although these errors reflect a 
considerable degree of scandal and reproach 
upon the holy religion they profess, they 
nevertheless prevent it firom^bcing entirely 
lost and abolished ihaongst them. A fire 
which lies for a time concealed under a heap 
of embers, may revive and burn Again as 
bright as ever ; and the same hope may be 
conceived of truth, when obscured by the 
dark clouds of igno/anco and error. 

Caucus, archbishop of Cc»fu, in his Dis- 
sertation on wdiat he calls the erroneous 
doctrines of the modern Greeks, dedicated 
to Gregory XIII., has digested their .tenets 
under the following heads : 

I. They rebaptize all Romanists who 
are admitted into their communion. 

II. They do not baptize their children 
till they are three, four, five, six, ten, and 
even sometimes eighteen years of age. 

III. They exclude confirmation and ex- 

treme unction from the number of the 
sacraments. ^ 

IV. They deny there is any such place 
as purgatory, although they pray for the 
dead. 

V. They deny the papal supremacy, and 
assert that the Cliurch of Rome has aban- 
doned the doctrines of her fathers. 
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VI. They deny, by consequence, that | 
the Church of llome is the true Catholic 
mother Church, and on Holy Thursday 
excommunicate the pope and all the Latin 
prelates, as heretics and schismatics, pray- 
ing that all those who offer up unleavened 
bread in the celebration of the sacrament 
may be covered with confusion. 

VII. They deny that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son. 

VIII. They refuse to receive the host 
•consecrated by llomish priests with unlea- 
vened bread. They likewise w'ash the 
altars on which llomanists have celebrated 
mass, and will not suffer a llomish priest 
to otticiate at their altars. 

IX. They assert that the usual form of 
words, wherein the consecration, accord- 
ing to the Church of Rome, wholly consists, 
is not sufficient to change the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Chjiist. 

X. They insist that the sacrament of 
the IjORD’s supper ought to bo adminis- 
tered in both kinds to infants, even before 
they are capable of distinguishing this 
spiritual food from any other, because it 
is a Divine institution. For which reason 
they give the eucharist to infants inimo- 
diately after baptism, and look upon the 
Romanists, as heretics for not observing 
the same custom. 

XI. They hold that the laity arc under 
an indispensable obligation, hy^lhe law of 
God, to receive the communion in both 
kinds, and look on the Romanists as here- 
tics who maintain the contrary. 

XII. They assert tliat no members of 
the Church, when th§y have attained to 
years of discretion, ouglit to he compelled 
to receive the communion every Faster, but 
should have free liberty to act according 
to the dictates of their own conscience. 

XIII. They pay no religious homage, or 
veneration, to •the holy sacrament of the 
eucharist, even at the celebration of their 
own priests ; and use no lighted tapers 
when they administer it to the sick. 

XIV. .i'hey are of opinion that such 
hosts aa are consecrated on Holy Thursday 
are much more efficacious than those con- 
secrated at other times. 

XV. They maintain that matrimony is a 
union which may be dissolved. For which 
reason they charge the Church of Rome 
with being guilty of an error, In asserting 
that the bonds of marriage can never be 
broken, even in case of adultery, and that 
no person upon any provocation whatso- 
ever can lawfully marry again. 

^ XVI. They condemn all fourtli mar- 
riages, 

XVII. They refiise to celebrate the s6- j 


lemnities instituted by the Romish Church 
in honour of the virgin Mary and the 
Saints. They reject likewise the religious 
use of graven images and statues, although 
th^ admit of pictures in their churches. 

XVIII. They insist that the canon of 
the mass of the Roman Church ought to 
he abolished, as being full of errors. 

^ XIX. They deny that usury is a mortal 
sin. 

XX. They deny that the subdeaconry 
is at present a holy order. 

XXI. Of all the general councils that 
have been held in the Catholic Church by 
the popes at different times, they pay no 
regard to any after the sixth, and reject 
not only the seventh, which was the second 
held at Nice, for the express purpose of 
condemning those who rejected the use of 
images in their Divine worship, but all 
those which have succeeded it, by which 
they refuse to submit to any of their in- 
stitutions. 

XXII. They deny auricular confession 
to be a Divine precept, and assert that it is 
only a positive injunction of the Church. 

A XIII. They insist that the confession 
of the laity ought to be free and volun- 
tary; for whicli reason they are not com- 
pelled to confess tliemsclvcs annually, nor 
are they excommunicated for the neglect 
of it. 

XXIV. They insist that in confession 
there is no Divine law which enjoins the 
acknowledgment of every individual sin, 
or a discovery of all the circumstances 
that attend it, which alter its nature and 
projierty. 

XXV. They administer the communion 
to their laity both in sickness and in health, 
though they have never applied themselves 
to their confessors; the reason of which 
is, that they are persuaded all confessions 
should be free and voluntary, and that a 
lively faith is all the preparation that is 
requisite for the worthy receiving of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 

XX VI. They look down with an eye of 
disdain on the Romanists for their observ- 
ance of the vigils before the nativity of our 
blessed Saviour, and the festivals of the 
Virgin Mary and the apostles, as well as 
for their fasting in Ember-week. They 
even aflect to eat meat more plentifully at 
those times than at any other, to testify 
their contempt of the Latin customs. They 
prohibit, likewise, all fasting on Saturdays, 
that preceding Easter only excepted. 

XXVII. They condemn the Romanists 
as heretics, for eating such things as have 
been strangled, and such other meats as 
are prohibited in the Old Testament. 
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XXyilL They deny that simple forni- 
cation is a mortal sin. 

XXIX. They insist that it is lawful to 
deceive an enemy, and that it is no sin to 
injure and oppress him. 

XXX. They are of opinion that, in 
order to be saved, there is no necessity to 
make restitution of such goods as have 
been stolen or fraudulently obtained. 

XXXI. To conclude: they hold that 
such as have been admitted into holy 
orders may become laymen at pleasure. 
From whence it plainly appears that they 
do not allow the character of the priest- 
hood to be indelible. To which it may be 
added, that they approve of the marriage 
of their priests, provided they enter into 
that state before their admission into holy 
orders, though they are never indulged in 
that respect after their ordination. 

The patriarch of Constantinople assumes 
the honourable title of Universal or (JicM- 
menical Patriarch. As he purchases his 
commission of the Grand Seignior, it may 
be easily supposed that he makes a tyran- 
nical and simoniacal use of a privilege 
which he holds liimself by simony. The 
patriarchs and bishops are always single 
men j but the priests (as observed before) 
are indulged in marriage before ordin- 
ation; and this custom, which is gener- 
ally practised all over the Levant, is 
very ancient. Should a priest happen 
to marry after ordination, he can olHciate 
no longer as priest, which is confonn- 
able to the ini unctions of the Council of 
Neocesarea. The marriage, however, is 
not looked upon as invalid; whereas, in 
the Romish Church, such marriages arc 
pronounced void and of no effect, liecause 
the priesthood is looked upon as a lawful 
bar or impediment. — lirotujhlon. 

Their Pappas^ or secular priests, not 
having any settled and competent livings, 
are obliged to subsist by simoniacal prac- 
tices. “ The clergy,” says Kicaut, are 
almost compelled to sell those Divine mys- 
teries which are intrusted to their cure. 
No one, therefore, can procure absolution, 
be admitted to confession, have his chil- 
dren bajitized, ])e married or divorced, or 
obtain an excommunication against his 
adversary, or the communion in time of 
sickness, without first paying down a valu- 
able consideration. Tne pnests too often 
make the best market they can, and fix a 
price on their hpiritual commodities in pro- 
portion to the rievotion or abilities of their 
re^ective customers.” 

The notional Church of the kingdom of 
Greece has been reconstructed simi- 
larlyJ|o that of Russia, by the establish- 
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ment of a synod. — See King's Kites of the 
Greek Churchy and Cou'eFs Account of the 
Greek Churchy 1722. 

CHURCH, ARCHITECTURE * OF. 
There seems to be an absurdity in the 
modern practice of building churches for 
the ritual of the nineteenth century, on 
the model of churches designed for the 
ritual of the fourteenth century. And for 
a service such as ours, nothing more is re- 
uired than a nave and a chancel ; the only 
ivisions which we find in the primitive. 
Eastern churches. But as we have inhe- 
rited churches which were erected during 
the middle ages, it is rather important 
that we should understand their designed 
arrangement. We find in such churches a 
nave {7iaris) with its aisles {alee) ; o. chancel; 
a tou'crf generally at the west end ; and a 
porch, generally to the second bay of the 
south aisle. The uses of the nave and 
chancel are obvious ; the aisles were added 
in almost all cases perhaps, prospectively 
at least in all, that they might serve for 
])laccs for the erection of chantry altars, 
and for the same end served the transepts 
and chancel aisles, or side chapels, to the 
chancels, sometimes found even in small 
churches. To the chancel, generally at 
the north, a veslry was often attached ; and 
this was sometimes enlarged into a habit- 
ation for the officiating priest, by the ad- 
dition of an upper chamber, with fire-place 
and other ^conveniences. But the more 
frequent place for this domtis inclasa was 
over the porch, w^hen it is commonly call- 
ed parvise ; and sometimes the tower has 
evidently been made^ habitable, though, in 
this case, it may be rather suspected that 
means of defence have been contcifiplated. 
In the domus mchtsu, in tl\e vestrj', and in 
the parvise, w^aa ofUu an altar, which not 
unfrequently remains. (See Altar.) 

The chancel >vas s^para^ed from the 
nave by a screen, caux^elli, from w'hich the 
word chancel is derived, and oyer the 
screen a loft was extended, bearing the 
rood— a figure of our blessed Lord on the 
cross, and, on either side, figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and of St. John. But few 
rood lofts remain, but the screen is of fre- 
quent occurrence, especially in tlie north- 
ern and eastern counties. The loft was 
generally gained by a new el stair running 
up the angle between the chancel and the 
nave, but sometimes apparently* by move- 
able steps. The side chapels were gener- 
ally parted off from the adjoining parts of 
the church by screens, called parvloses. 
The chancel, if any conventual body v as 
attached to the church, w'as furnished with 
stalls, wliich were set against the north 
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and south walls, and returned against the 
rood screen, looking east. Connected with 
the altar, and sometimes, also, with some 
of thfe chantry altars, were sediUa^ in the 
south wall of the chancel, varying in number 
from one to five, for the officiating clergy ; 
and, eastward of these, the piscina : also 
an aumhrie, or locker, in the north chancel 
wall. The altar and these accessories were 
generally raised at least one step above the 
level of the rest of the chancel floor, and 
the chjancel itself the like height from the 
nave. The font stood against the first 
pillar to the left hand, entering at the south 
porch; it was often raised on steps, and 
furnished with an elaborate cover. (See 
Baptistery,) The pulpit always stood in 
the nave, generally against a north pillar 
iif cathedrals ; but in other churches, ge- 
nerally against a south pillar, towards the 
east. The seats for the congregation were 
placed in a double series along the nave, 
with an alley between, and looking east. 
There are a few instances of seats with 
doors, but none of high pews till the time 
of the Puritans. 

The doors to the church were almost 
always opposite to one another in the 
second bay of the aisles: besides those, 
there was often a west door, and this is 
generally supposed to denote some con- 
nexion with a monastic body, and was, 
perhaps, especially used on occasions of 
greater pomp, processions, an(> the like. 
What is usually called the priest's dooj\ 
at the south side of the chancel, opens 
always from within, and was, therefore, not 
(as is usually supposed) for (he priest to 
enter by : in which case, moreover, it would 
rather have been to the north, where the 
glebe house usually sttinds. Was it for 
the exit of those who had assisted at mass ? 
A little hell-cot is often seen over the nave 
and altar, or on some other part of the 
church, called the ser rice-bell-cot ; for the 
bell rung at certain solemn parts of the 
service of the mass ; as at the words “ Sanc- 
tus, sanctus, sanctus Deus Sabaoth,” and 
at the elevation of the Host. If, as is 
Bupposed, those who were not in the church 
were acustomed to kneel at this time, there 
is an obvious reason for the external posi- 
tion of this bell. 

.CHURCHING OF WOMEN. The 
birth of man is so truly wonderful, that it 
seems to b% designed as a standing demon- 
stration of the omnipotence of God. And 
therefore that the frequency of it may not 
diminish our admiration, the Church orders 
a public and solemn acknowledgment to 
he made on every such occasion by the 
woman on whom the miracle is wrought ; 


who still feels the bruise of our first parents’ 
fall, and labours under the curse which 
Eve then entailed upon her whole sex. 

As to the original of this custom, it is 
not to be doubted but that, as many other 
ChriHtian usages received their rise from 
other parts of the Jewish economy, so did 
this from the rite of purification, which is 
enjoined so particularly in the twelfth 
chapter of Leviticus. Not that we observe 
it by virtue of that precept, wffiich we 
grant to have been ceremonial, and so not 
now of any force ; but because we appre- 
hend some moral duty to have been implied 
in it by way of analogy, which must be 
obligatory upon all, even when the cere- 
mony is ceased. The uncleanness of the 
woman, the set number of days she is to 
abstain from the tabernacle, and the sacri- 
fices she was to offer when she first came 
abroad, arc rites wholly abolished, and 
what we no ways regard; but then the 
open and solemn acknowledgment of God’s 
goodness in delivering the mother, and 
increasing the number of mankind, is a 
duty that will oblige to the end of the 
world. And therefore, though the mother 
be now no longer obliged to offer the 
material sacrifices of the law, yet she is 
nevertheless bound to offer the evangelical 
sacrifice of praise. She is still publicly to 
acknowledge the blessing vouchsafed her, 
and to profess her sense of the fresh obli- 
gation it laj’s her under to obedience. 
Sh)r indeed may the Church be so reason- 
ably supposed to have taken up this rite 
from the practice of the Jews, as she may 
be, that she began it in imitation of the 
Blessed Virgin, who, though she was rather 
sanctified than defiled by the birth of our 
J^OKD, and so had no need of purification 
from any uncleanness, Avhether legal or 
moral ; yet wisely and humbly submitted 
to this rite, and offered her praise, together 
with her blessed Son, in the temple. And 
that from hence this usage W’as derived 
among Christians seems probable, not only 
from its being so universal and ancient, 
that the beginning of it can hardly any- 
where be found ; but also from the practice 
of the Eastern Church, w'here the mother 
still brings the child along with her, and 
presents it to God on hcr 'churching-day. 
llic priest indeed is there said to “ purify ” 
them : and in our first Common Erayer, 
this office with us was entitled “ the Order 
of the rurification of Women.” But that 
neither of these terms implied, that the 
woman had contracted any unclcaimess in 
her state of child-bearing, may not only 
he inferred from tiie silence of the offices 
both in the Greek Church and ours, in 
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relation to any uncleanness; but is also 
ftirther evident from the ancient laws re- 
lating to this practice, which by no means 
CTOund it upon any impurity from which 
tne woman stands in need to be purged. 
And therefore, when our own liturgy came 
to be reviewed, to prevent all misconstruc- 
tions that might be put upon the word, 
the title was altered, and the office named, 
(as it is still in our present Common Prayer 
Book,) “ The Thanksgiving of Women 
after Child-birth, commonly called, The 
Churching of Women.” — Dean Comhet\ 
Wheathj, 

When Holy Scripture describes excessive 
sorrow in the most expressive manner, it 
likens it to that of a woman in travail. 
And if this sorrow be so excessive, how 
great must the joy be to be delivered from 
that sorrow ! commensurate certainly, and 
of adequate proportion : and no less must be 
the debt of thankfulness to the benefactor, 
the donor of that recovery ; whence a ne- 
cessity of ** thanksgiving of women after 
child birth.’* If it be asked, why the Church 
hath appointed a particular form for this 
deliverance, and not for deliverance from 
other cases of equal danger ? the answer is, 
the Church did not so much take measure 
of the peril, as accommodate herself to 
that mark of separation which God him- 
self hath mit between this and other ma- 
ladies. “To conceive and bring forth in 
sorrow ’* was signally inflicted upon Eve ; 
and, in her, upon all mothers, as a penalty 
for her first disobedience (Gen. iii. 16); 
so that the sorrows of child-birth have, by 
God’s express detcrviination, a more di- 
rect and peculiar reference to Eve’s dis- 
obedience than any other disease whatso- 
ever; and, though all maladies are the 
product of the first sin, yet is the maledic- 
tion specifically fixed and applied to this 
alone. Now, when that wmich was or- 
dained primarily as a curse for the first 
sin, is converted to so great a blessing, 
God is certainly in that case more to be 
praised in a set and solemn office. — 
V Eatram/c, 

In the Greek Church the time for per- 
forming this ofiice is limited to be on the 
fortieth day ; but, in the West, the time 
was never strictly determined. And so 
our present ruiiric does not pretend to 
limit the day when the woman shall be 
churched, but only supposes that she will 
eome “at 'he usual time after her de- 
livery.” The “ usual time ” is now about 
a month, for the woman’s weakness will 
seldom permit her coming sooner. And 
if she be not able to come so soon, she is 
allowed to stay a longer time, the Church 


not expecting her to return lier thanks for 
a blessing before it is received. — WhmVy, 

It is required, that whenever a woman 
is churched, she “ shall come into the 
church.” And this is enjoined, first, for 
the honour of God, whos^ marvellous works 
in the formation of the child, and the pre- 
servation of the woman, ought publicly to 
be owned, that so others may learn to put 
their trust in him. Secondly, that the 
whole congregation may have a fit oppor- 
tunity for praising God for the too much 
forgotten mercy of their birth. And, third- 
ly, that the woman may, in the proper 
place, own the mercy now vouchsafed her,, 
of being restored to the happy privilege of 
worshijiping GoD in the congregation of 
his saints. 

How great, therefore, is the absurdity 
which some would introduce, of stifling ^ 
their acknowledgments in private houses, 
and of giving thanks for their recovery 
and enlargement in no other place than 
that of their confinement and restraint ; a 
practice which is incoasistent with the 
very name of this office, which is called 
“ the churchiny of women,” and which con- 
secjuenlly implies a ridiculous solecism, of 
being churvhvd at home. Nor is it any- 
thing more consistent with the end and de- 
votions prescribed by this office, than it is 
with the name of it. For with what decency 
or propriety can the woman pretend to 
“ pay her vows in the presence of all God’s 
people, in the courts of the Lord’s house,” 
when she is only assuming state in a bed- 
chamber or parlour, and perhaps only ac- 
companied with hej; midv ifc or nurse P To 
give thanks, therefore, at home (for by no 
means call it “churching”) is net only an 
act of disobedience to the Church, but a 
high affront to Almighty God ; whose 
mercy they scorn to acknowledge in a 
church, and think it honcipr enough done 
him, if he is sumr oned by his priest to 
wait on them at their house, and to take 
what thanks they will vouchsafe him tliere. 
But methinks a minister, who has any re- 
ard for his character, and considers the 
onour of the Lord he serves, should dis- 
dain such a servile compliance^ and sub- 
mission, and abhor the betraying of his 
Master’s dignity. Here can be no pre- 
tence of danger in the case, should the 
woman prove obstinate, upon the priest’s 
refusal (which ministers are ^pt to urge 
for their excuse, when they are prevailed . 
upon to give public baptism in private) ; " 
nor is the decision of a council wanting to 
instruct him, (if he has^ any doubts upon 
account of the woman’s ill health,) that lie 
is not to perform this office at home, though 
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she be really so weak as not to be able to 
come to church. — Cone. 3, Medial, cap. 5. 
For if she be not able to come to church, 
let her stay till she is ; God does not re- 
quire any thanks for a mercy, before he 
has vouensafed it : but if she comes as soon 
as her strength permits, she discharges her 
obligations both to him and the Church. — 
JVlieatb/. 

The rubric, at the end of the Rer\ice, 
directs the woman that cometh to give her 
thanks, to offer the accustomed offerings. 
By “the accustomed offerings” is to be 
understood spme offering to the minister 
who performs the office, not under the no- 
tion of a fee or reward, but of something 
set apart as a tribute or acknowledgment 
due to God, who is pleased to declare him- 
self honoured or robbed according as such 
offerings are paid or withheld. We see 
under the law, that every woman, who 
came to be purified after child-bearing, 
was required to bring something that put 
her to an expense ; even the poorest among 
them was not wholly excused, but obliged 
to do something, though it were but small. 
And though neither the kind nor the value 
of the expense be now prescribed, yet sure 
the expense itself should not covetously be 
saved : a woman that comes with any thank- 
fulness or gratitvde should scorn to offer 
what David disdained, namely, “of that 
which costs nothing,” And indefed with 
what sincerity or truth can she'^ay, as she 
is directed to do in one of the Psalms, “ I 
will pay my vows now in the presence of 
all his people,” if at the same time she de- 
signs no voluntary offering, which vows 
were always understood to imply ? 

But, i)esides the accustomed offering to 
the minister, the woman is to make a yet 
much better and greater offering, namely, 
an offering of herself, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and lively sacrifice to God. For the 
rubric declares, that “ if there be a com- 
munion, it is convenient that she receive 
the holy communion ; ” that being the most 
solemn way of praising God for him by 
whom shh received both the present and 
all other God’s mercies towards her ; and 
a means also to bind herself more strictly 
to sp^nd those days in his service, which, 
by this late deliverance, he hath added to 
her life.— 

In the Greek and Ethiopic Churches 
women upon these occasions alw^ays did 
jfeceiye the holy sacrament ; and it seems 
in this very Church above a thousand years 
^0 ; and still we cany them up to the 
altar to remind them of their duty. And 
doubtless the omission of it occasions the 
too soon forgetting of this mercy, and the 
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pdden falling off from piety, which w6 see 
in too many. Here they may praise God 
for our Lord Jesus Christ, and for this 
late temporal mercy also : here they may 
quicken their graces, seal their vows and 
promises of obedience, offer their charity, 
and begin that pious life to which they are 
so many ways obliged. To receive the 
sacrament, while the sense of God’s good- 
ness and her owm engagements is so fresh 
upon her, is the likeliest means to make 
her remember this blessing long, apply 
it right, and effectually to profit by it. 
Wherefore let it not be omitted on this 
occasion . — Dean Comber. 

'J’he woman is directed to kneel down in 
“ sorno convenient place, as hath been ac- 
customed.” No general rule is either pre- 
scribed or observed as to time or place, and 
therefore these are matters wdiich fall with- 
in the office of the ordinary to determine. 
Many read the office just before the General 
Thanksgiving: others, though not so usual- 
ly, at some part of the Communion Service ; 
some at the altar, others at the desk : the 
woman in some churches occupies a seat 
specially set ajiart for this office ; in others 
she kneels at the altar table, and there 
makes her offering. And in otliers a cus- 
tom prevails (w'hich does not seem worthy 
of imitation) of jierforming this service at 
some time distinct from the office of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

CHURCH RATE. (See Rate.) 

CHURCHWARDENS. These are 
very ancient officers, and by the common 
law' are a lay corporation, to take care of 
the goods of tlie church, and may sue and 
be sued as the representatives of the parish. 
Churches are to be repaired by the church- 
wardens, at the charge of all the inhabit- 
ants, or such as occujiy houses or lands 
w ithin the parish. 

In the ancient episcopal synods, the 
bishops were wont to summon divers 
creditable persons out of every parish, to 
give information of, and to attest the dis- 
orders of clergy and people. They were 
called testea si/noilales ; and were, in after 
times, a kind of empanelled jury, consist- 
ing of two, three, or more persons in every 
parish, who were, upon oath, to present 
all heretics and other irregular persons. 
And these, in process of time, became’ 
standing officers in several places, espe- 
cially in great cities, and from hence were 
called synods-men, and by corruption 
sidesmen : lliey arc also sometimes caUed 
questmen, from the nature of their office, 
in making inquiry concerning offences. 
And these sidesmen or questmen, by Canon 
90, are to be chosen yearly in Easter week^ 
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by the minister and parishioners, (if they 
can agree,) otherwise to be anointed by 
the ordinary of the diocese. Eut for the 
most part this whole office is now devolved 
upon the churchwardens, together with 
that other office which their name more 
properly imports, of taking care of the 
church and the goods thereof, which has 
long been their function. 

By Canon 118. The churchwardens and 
sidesmen shall be chosen the first week 
after Easter, or some week following, ac- 
cording to the direction of the ordinary. 

And by Canon 89. All churchwardens 
or questmen in every parish shall be 
chosen by the joint consent of the minister 
and the parishioners, if it may be; but 
if they cannot agree upon such a choice, 
then the minister shall choose one, and 
the parishioners another; and without 
such a joint or several choice, none shall 
take upon them to be churchwardens. But 
if the parish is entitled by custom to choose 
both churchwardens, then the parson is 
restrained of his right under this canon. 
For further information on this subject 
the reader is referred to Dean Prideaux’s 
" Practical Guide to the Duties of Church- 
wardens in the execution of their Office,” a 
new edition of which has recently appeared, 
edited by C. G. Pridcaux, barrister-at-law. 
(See Sidefimen and Visitation.) 

CHURCH YARD. The ground ad- 
joining to the church, in which the dead 
are buried. As to the original of burial- 
places, many writers have observed, that, 
at the first erection of churches, no part 
of the adjacent ground was allotted for the 
interment of the dead ; but some place for 
this purpose was appointed at a further 
distance. This practice continued until 
the time of Gregory the Great, when the 
monks and priests procured leave, for 
their greater ease and profit, that a liberty 
of sej)ultur€ might be in churches or places 
adjoining to them. But, by the ninth 
canon, entitled De non s^peliendo in cede- 
this custom of sepulture in churches 
was restrained, and no such liberty allowed 
for the future, unless the person was a 
priest or some holy man, who, by the 
merits of his past life, might deserve such 
peculiar favour. 

• By Canon 85. The churchwardens or 
questmen shall take care that the church- 
yards be well and sufficiently repaired, 
ienced, and maintained with walls, rails, 
or pales, as have been in each place accus- 
tomed, at their charges unto whom by law 
thaj||une appertains. 

4^ churchyard is the freehold of the 
but, it Is the common burial-place 


of the dead, and for that reason it is to be 
fenced at the charge of the parishioners, 
unless there is a custom to tne contrary, 
or for a particular person to do it, in re- 
spect of his lands adjoining to the church- 
yard ; and that must be tried at common 
law. But though the freehold is in the 
parson, he cannot cut down trees growing 
there, except for the necessary repairs of 
the chancel ; because they are planted and 
grow there for the ornament and shelter 
of the church. (See Burial and Cemetery.) 

CIBORIUM. A small temple or tabei- ’ 
nacle placed upon the altar of Roman Ca- 
tholic churches, and containing the conse- 

CIRCUMCELLIONS. A sect of the 
Donatist Christians in Africa, in the fourth 
century, being so called, because th^y 
rambled from one town to another, and 
pretended to public reformation and re- 
dressing of grievances ; they manumitted 
slaves without their master’s leave, forgave 
debts which were none of their own, and 
committed a great many other insolencies : 
they were headed by Maxides and Faser. 
At the beginning of their disorders they 
marched only with staves, which they 
called the staves of Israel, in allusion to 
the custom of the Israelites eating the 
aschal lamb with staves in their hands, 
ut afterwards they made use of all sorts 
of arms against the Catholics. Donatus 
called therS the saints’ chiefs, and revenged 
himself by their means upon the Catholics. 
A mistaken zeal for martyrdom made these 
people destroy themselves ; some of them 
threw themselves dfjwm precipices, others 
leaped into the fire, and some cut their 
owm throats: so that their bishops, not 
being able to prevent such horrible and 
unnatural violences, were obliged to apply 
themselves to the magistracy to put an 
end to their phrensy. — August* llceres^ 69; 
Optatusy lib. hi. ; Thc>A, Hist* Bedes* lib. 

'\lRCUMCISION of JESUS CHRIST. 
This feast is celebrated by the Church, to 
commemorate the active obedienne of our 
Lord in fulfilling aU righteousness, which 
is one branch of the meritorious cause of 
our redemption ; and by that means ab- 
rogating the severe injunctions of the 
Mosaical establishment, and putting us 
under the grace of the gospel. The insti- 
tution of this feast is of very considerable 
antiquity. In the sixth century a special 
and appropriate service for it was in use. 
It sometimes took the name of the ** Octave 
of Christmas,” or the eighth day from 
that festival, being observed on January 
Ist. (See Octave^ It is one of the scarlet 
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days at the universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford. 

CISTERCIANS. Towards the con- 
clusion of the 1 1th century, Robert, abbot 
ofMol^me, in Burgundy, having employed, 
in vain, his most zealous efforts to revive 
the decaying piety and discipline of his 
convent, and to oblige his monks to observe 
more exactly the rule of St. Benedict, 
retired with about twenty monks to a 
place called Citeaux, in the diocese of 
•t^alons. In this retreat Robert founded 

famous order of the Cistercians, which 
made a mdst rapid and astonishing progress, 
spread through the greatest part of Europe 
in the following century, was enriched 
with the most liberal and splendid dona- 
tions, acquired the form and privileges of 
a spiritual republic, and exercised a sort 
of dominion over all the monastic orders. 
The great and fundamental law of this 
new fraternity was the rule of St. Benedict, 
which was to be rigorously observed. (See 
Benedictines.) To this were added several 
other injunctions intended to maintain the 
authority of the rule. The first Cistercian 
monastery in England was that of Waver- 
ley, in Surrey, 1129, In the reign of Ed- 
ward 1. there were sixty-one Cistercian 
monasteries. — Monast. Anyl.; Hist, des 
Ord. Ileliy. tom. v. c. 33. 

CITATION. This is a precept under 
the seal of the ecclesiastical ^idgc, com- 
manding the person against whom the 
complaint is made to appear before him, 
on a certain day, and at a certain place 
therein mentioned, to answer the complaint 
in such a cause, &c. * 

CL^RE, ST. A religious order of 
women in the Romish Church, the second 
that St. Francis instituted. This order 
was founded in 1213, and was confirmed 
by Innocent III., and after him by Ilono- 
nus III., in 1^23. It took its name from 
iti first abbess and nun, Clara of Assisi, and 
wan afterwards divided into Damianists 
and Urbanists ; the first follow the ancient 
dfecipline in all its rigour, but the other 
the rule with^ Urban IV.’s allowance. — 
Hist, des Ord, Itetig, t. vii. c. 25. 

CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS 
OP. Certain constitutions made in the 
reign of Henry II., a. d. 1164, in a par- 
liament or council held at Clarendon, a 
village three miles distant from Salisbury. 
These arenas follows : — 

^ I. When any difference relating to the 
right of patronage arises between the laity, 
or between the laity and clergy, the con- 
troversy is to be tried and ended in the 
hin^s courts. 

II. Those churches which are fees of the 


Crown cannot be f^anted away in perpe- 
tuity w'ithout the king’s consent. 

III. When the clergy are charged with 
any misdemeanour, and summoned by the 
justiciary, they shall be obliged to make 
their appearance in his court, and plead 
to such parts of the indictments as shall 
be put to them. And likewise to answer 
such articles in the ecclesiavStical court as 
they shall be prosecuted for by that juris- 
diction; always provided that the king’s 
justiciary shall send an officer to inspect 
the proceedings of the court Christian. 
And in case any clerk is convicted or 
pleads guilty, he is to forfeit the privilege 
of his character, and be protected by the 
Church no longer. 

IV. No archbishops, bishops, or parsons 
are allowed to depart the kingdom without 
a licence from the Crown ; and, provided 
they have leave to travel, they shall give 
security not to act or solicit anything 
during their passage, stay, or return, to 
tlie prejudice of the king or kingdom. 

V. When any of the laity are prosecuted 
in the ecclesiastical courts, the charge ought 
to be proved before the bishop by legal 
and reputable witnesses; and the course 
of the process is to be so managed, that 
the archdeacon may not lose any part of 
his right, or the profits accruing to his of- 
fice ; and if any oireiidcrs appear screened 
from prosecution upon the score either of 
favour or quality, the sheriff, at the bishop’s 
instance, shall order tw^elve sufficient men 
of the vicinage to make oath before the 
bishop, that they will discover the truth 
according to the best of their knowledge. 

VI. Excommunicated persons shall not 
be obliged to make oath, or give security 
to continue upon the place where they live, 
but only to abide by the judgment of the 
Church, in order to their absolution. 

VII. No person that holds in chief of 
the king, or any of his barons, shall be 
excommunicated, or any of their estates 
put under an interdict, before application 
made to the king, provided he is in tlie 
kingdom ; and in case his Highness is out 
of England, then the justiciary must be 
acquainted with the dispute, in order to 
make satisfaction; and thus that which 
belongs to the cognizance of the king’s 
court must be tried there, and that which 
belongs to the courts Christian must be 
remitted to that jurisdiction. 

VIII. In case of appeals in ecclesiastical 
causes, the first step is to be made from 
the archdeacon to the bishop, and from 
the bishop to the archbishop ; and if the 
archbishop fails to do him justice, a further 

] recourse may be had to the king ; by whose 
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order the controversy is to be finally de- 
cided in the archbishop’s court. Neither 
shall it be lawful for either of the parties 
to move for any further remedy without 
leave from the Crown. 

IX. If a difference happen to arise be- 
tween any clergyman and layman concern- 
ing any tenement ; and that the clerk pre- 
tends it held by frank-almoine, and the 
layman pleads it a lay-fee, in this case the 
tenure shall be tiied by the inquiry and 
verdict of twelve sulhcient men of the 
neighbourhood, summoned according to 
the custom of the realm ; and if the tene- 
ment, or thing in controversy, shall be 
found frank-almoine, the dispute concern- 
ing it shall be tried in the ecclesiastical 
court ; but if it is brought in a ky-fee, the 
suit shall be followed in the king’s courts, 
unless both the plaintiff and defendant 
hold the tenement in question of the same 
bishop ; in which case the cause shall be 
tried in the court of such bishop or baron, 
with this further proviso, that he who is 
seized of the thing in controversy shall not 
be disseized pending the suit, upon the 
score of the verdict above-mentioned. 

X. He who holds of the king in any 
city, castle, or borough, or resides upon 
any of the demesne lands of the Crown, in 
case he is cited by the archdeacon or 
bishop to answer to any misbehaviour be- 
longing to their cognizance ; if he refuses 
to obey their summons, and stand to the 
sentence of the court, it shall be lawful for 
the ordinary to put him under an inter- 
dict, but not to excommunicate him till 
the king’s principal officer of the town 
shall be pre-acquainted with the case, in 
order to enjoin him to make satisfaction to 
the Church. And if such officer or magis- 
trate shall fail in his duty, he shall be fined 
by the king’s judges. And then the bishop 
may exert his discipline on the refractory 
person as he thinks fit. 

XL All archbishops, bishops, and other 
ecclesiastical persons, who hold of the king 
in chief, and the tenure of a barony, are, 
for that reason, obliged to appear before 
the king’s justices and ministers, to answer 
the duties of thoir tenure, and to observe 
all the usages and customs of the realm ; 
and, like other barons, are bound to he 
present at trials in the king’s court, till 
sentence is to be pronounced for the losing 
of life or limbs. 

XII. When any archbishopric, bishop- 
ric, abbey, or priory of royal foundation, 
becomes vacant, the king is to make 
; from which time all the profits and 
art to be paid into the exchequer, 
IW If they w'ere the demesne lands of the 
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Crowm. And when it is determined the 
vacancy shall be filled up, the king is to 
summon the most considerable persons of 
the chapter to the court, and the election 
is to be made in the chapel royal, with the 
consent of our sovereign lord the king, 
and by the advice of such persons of the 
government as his Highness shall think fit 
to make use of. At which time the person 
elect d, before his consecration, shall be 
obliged to do homage and fealty to the 
king, as his liege lord; which horaaoj) 
shall be performed in the usual form, wntn 
a clause for the saving the privilege of his 
order. 

XIII. If any of the temporal barons, or 
great men, shall encroach upon the rights 
of property of any archbishop, bishop, of 
archdeacon, and refuse to make satisfaction 
for the wTong done by themselves or their 
tenants, the king shall do justice to the 
party aggrieved. And if any person shall 
disseise the king of any part of his lands, 
or trespass upon his prerogative, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and archdeacons shall 
call him to an account, and oblige him to 
make the Crown restitution. 

XIV. The goods and chattels of those 
who lie under forfeitures of felony or 
treason, are not to be detained in any 
church or churchyard, to secure them 
against seizure and justice ; because such 
goods are , the king’s property, whether 
they arc lodged within the precincts of a 
church, or without it, 

XV. All actions and pleas of debt, 

though never so solemn in the circum- 
stances of the contract, shall be tried in 
the king’s court. ^ 

XVI. The sons of copyholders are not 
to be ordained without tne consent of the 
lord of the manor where they were bom. 

CLEIIESTOKY.^ That part of a church 
w’ith aisles which riso*^-. on tffe nave arches 
over the aisle roofs. Constructively, the 
clcrestoiw is often to be referred to the 
roof. The original roof of small, and 
sometimes even of large, churches usually 
covered nave and aisles at one span. When 
the original roof needed repair, the old 
timbers were made available by cutting 
off the ends which had suffered most. But 
this process rendered them unfit for a 
compass roof of high pitch. An addition, 
therefore, was made to the walls of tlie 
nave, by which the roof might fike as high 
as before in the centre, though of lower 
pitch. 

CLERGY. (See BisJwp, Presbyter, 
Priest, Deacon, Apostolical S^tccession, 
Orders,) The general name given to the 
body of ecclesiastics of the Christian Chiirch, 
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in contradistinction to the laity. It is de- 
rived from icXijposf a lot or portion. 

The distinction of Christians into cler^ 
and' ‘laity was derived from the Jewish 
Church, and adopted into the Christian by 
the apostles themselves. Wherever any 
number of converts was made, as soon as 
they were capable of beins formed into a 
congregation or church, a bishop or pres- 
b^rter, with a deacon, were ordained to 
minister to them, as Epiphanius relates 
.from the ancient histories of the Church. 
Ttifi author of the Comment on St. Paul’s 
Episttesi ^nd^r the name of St. Ambrose, 
says, indeed, that at first all Christ’s 
disciples were clergy, and had all a gener- 
al commission to preach the gospm and 
l^ptize : but this was in order to convert 
the world, and before any multitude of 
people were gathered, or churches founded, 
wherein to make a distinction. But, as 
soon as the Church began to spread itself 
over the world, and sufficient numbers 
were converted to form themselves into a 
regular society, then rulers, and other ec- 
clesiastical officers, were appointed among 
them, and a distinction made that each 
might not interfere with the other. 

The clergy, originally, consisted only of 
bishops, priests, and deacons ; but, in the 
third century, many inferior orders were 
appointed, as subservient to the office of 
deacon, such as sub-deacons, acolyths, 
readers, &c. * 

There is another name for the clergy, 
very commonly to be met with in the 
ancient councils, which is that of canouid; 
a name derived fr<wn the Greek word 
KavuiVf which signifies, among other things, 
the rdll or catalogue of every church, in 
which the names of the ecclesiastics, be- 
loiiging to each church, were written. 

The privileges and immunities wbich 
the clergy %f the primitive Christian 
Church enjoyed, deserve our notice. In 
the first place, whenever they travelled 
upon necessary occasions, they were to be 
entertained by their brethren of the clergy, 
in all pfaccs, out of the public revenues of 
the Church. When any bishop or pres- 
byter came to a foreign Church, they were 
to be complimented with the honorary 
privilege of performing divine offices, and 
consecrating the eucharist in the church. 
If any controversies happened among the 
clergy, tll^y freely consented to have them 
determined by their bishops and councils, 
without having recourse to the secular 
magistrate for justice. The great care the 
I'^id of the characters and reputa- 
tions of those of their order appears from 
hence, that, in all accusations, especially 


against bishops, they required the testi- 
mony of two or three witnesses, according 
to the apostle’s rule ; they likewise examined 
the character of the witnesses, before their 
testimony was admitted ; nor would they 
suffer a heretic to give evidence against 
a clergyman. These instances relate to 
the respect which the clergy mutually paid 
to each other. 

\Vith regard to the respect paid to the 
clergy by the civil government, it consisted 
chiefly in exempting them from some kind 
of obligations, to wbich others were liable, 
and in granting them certain privileges 
and immunities which others did not enjoy. 
Thus, by a law of Justinian, no secular 
judge could compel a bishop to appear in 
a public court, to give his testimony, but 
was to send one of his officers to take it 
from his mouth in private; nor W'as a 
bishop obliged to give his testimony upon 
oath, but only upon his bare word. Pres- 
byters, we find, w ere privileged from being 
questioned by torture, as other witnesses 
were. But a still more extensive privilege 
was, the exemption of the clergy from the 
ordinary cognizance of the secular courts 
in all causes purely ecclesiastical; such 
being reserved for the hearing of the 
bishops and councils, not only by the 
canons of the Church, but by the laws of 
the state also; as appears from several 
rescripts of the emperors Constantins, Va- 
leutinian, Gratian, 'J'heodosius the Great, 
Arcadius and Ilonorius, Vulentinian II., 
and J ustinian. 

Another privilege, wbich the clergy en- 
joyed by the favour of Christian princes, 
was, that, in certain cases, they were ex- 
empt from some of the taxes laid upon the 
rest of the Homan empire. In the first 
place, they were exempt from the census 
eapitum^ or personal tributCf but not from 
the census aprorum^ or tribute arising from 
men’s lands and possessions. In the next 
place they were not obliged to pay the 
aurtim tironicum^ soldiers’ money, nor the 
equorum canon ienrum adccrutio^ horse mo- 
ney ; which were taxes laid on some pro- 
vinces, for furnishing the emperor with 
new levies, and fresh horses, for the w’^ars. 
A third tax from which the clergy was 
exempt was the the silver and 

gold tax, which w^as laid upon trade and 
commerce ; and the fourth, the metatuni^ 
so called from the word fuctatores, which 
signifies the emperor’s forerunners or har- 
bingers ; being a duty incumbent on the 
subjects of the empire to give entertain- 
ment to the emperor’s court and retinue, 
when they travelled. ’The clergy were also 
exempt from contributing to tlie reparation 
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of highways and bridges, and from the 
duties called angaria and imrangaria^ &c., 
by which the subjects were obliged to 
furnish horses and carriages for the con- 
veying of com for the use of the army. 

Another sort of immunity which the 
cler^ enjoyed, was their exemption from 
civil offices in the Roman empire. But 
this privilege was confined to such of the 
clergy as had no estates, but what belonged 
to the Church by the laws of Constantine. 
For the Christian princes always made a 
wide difference between the public patri- 
mony of the Church, and the private 
estates of such of the clergy as had lands 
of a civil or secular tenure. For the one, 
the clergy were obliged to no duty or 
burden of civil offices ; but for llie other, 
they were, and could not be excused from 
them otherwise than by providing proper 
substitutes to officiate for them. 

After this account of the privileges of 
the ancient Christian clergy, it may not 
be improper to take some notice of the 
principal laws made for the regulation of 
their lives and conversations. 

And, first, we may observe what sort of 
crimes were thought worthy of degrad- 
ation. It was not every slight failing or 
infirmity, for which a clergyman was de- 
graded, but only crimes of a deeper dye, 
such as theft, murder, fraud, perjury, 
sacrilege, and adultery : to which may be 
added, drinking and gaming, those tw'o 
great consumers of time, and enemies to 
all noble undertakings and generous ser- 
vices } as, also, the taking of money upon 
usury, which is condemned by many of 
the ancient canons as a species of co- 
vetousness and cruelty. And therefore, 
instead of lending upon usury, the clergy 
were obliged to be exemplary for the con- 
trary virtues, hospitality and charity to 
the poor, frugality, and a contempt of the 
world. And, to guard against defamation 
and scandal, it was enacted by the canons 
of several councils, that no bishops, pres- 
byters, or deacons should visit widow’s 
and virgins alone, but in the company and 
presence of some other of the clergy, or 
some grave Christians. 

With regard to the laws, more par- 
ticularly relating to the exercise of the 
duties and offices of their function, the 
clergy were, in the first place, obliged to 
lead studious lives. But it was. not all 
sorts of studit^s tliat were equally recom- 
mended to theln : the principal was the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, as being the 
fountains of that learning, which was most 
f<*r their calling. Next to the 
^cnp%*es, they were to study the canons 


of the Church, and the best ecclesiastical 
authors. In after ages, in the time- of 
Charles the Great, we find some law^ 
obliging the clergy to read, together V;ith 
the canons, Gregory’s book “De Cura 
Pastorali.” As to other books, they were 
more cautious and sparing in the study 
and use of them. Some canons forbad a 
bishop to read heathen authors j nor was 
he allowed to read heretical books, except 
when there was occasion to confute them, 
or to caution others against the poison of 
them. But the prohibition of heatl^i 
learning was to be understood liltle 
qualification. It was only forbidden so 
far as it tended to the neglect of Scripture 
and more useful studies. We pass over the 
obligations incumbent on them to attend 
the daily service of the Church, to be 
pious and devout in their public addresses 
to God, to be zealous in defending the 
truth, and maintaining the unity of the 
Church, &c. 

By the ecclesiastical laws, no clergyman 
w’as allowed to relinquish or desert his 
station without jnst grounds and leave : 
yet, in some cases, resignation was allowed 
of, — such as old age, sickness, or other 
infirmity. No clergyman w'as to remove 
from one diocese to another, without the 
consent, and letters dimissory, of his own 
bishop. The laws were no less severe 
against all wandering clergymen, or such 
as, having*' deserted their own church, 
would fix in no other, but went roving 
from place to place; these some of the 
ancients called paKavu^oi or Vacantivi, 
By the laws of the . Churih, the bishops 
were not to permit such to officiate in 
their dioceses, nor indeed so muoh as to 
communicate in their churches. Other 
laws there were, which obliged the clergy 
to residence, or a constant attendance 
upon their duty. The Council of Sardica 
has several canons relating to this matter. 
Others inhibited pluralities, or the offi- 
ciating in two parochial churches. In 
pursuance of the same design, of keeping 
the clergy strict and constant to their duty, 
laws were also made to prohibit them fol- 
lowing any secular employment, which 
might divert them too much from their 
proper business and calling. In some 
times and places, the laws of the Church 
were so strict about this matter, that they 
would not suffer a bishop, or 4)re8bytei*, 
to be left trustee to any man’s will. By 
other laws they were prohibited from tak- 
ing upon them the office of pleading at the 
bar in any civil contest. 

Another sort of laws respected the out- 
ward behaviour of the clergy. Such were 
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laws against corresponding and con- 
'ijmng too freely with Jews, and Gentile 
jCllosophers ; and the canons wliich re- 
tJTtmited them from eating and drinking in 
f a tavern, or being present at the public 
theatres. To this sort of laws we may 
reduce the ancient rules which concern 
the garb and habit of the clergy ; which 
were to be such as might express the 
gravity of their minds, without any affect- 
ation, or superstitious singularity. As to 
^e kind or fashion of their apparel, it 
aera§f not appear, for several ages, that 
therd"%d3' <*(iy other distinction observed 
therein between them and the laity, than 
the modesty and gravity of their garb, 
without being tied to any certain habit, or 
f^nn of dress. 

These were the principal laws and regu- 
lations by which the clergy of the primi- 
tive Christian Church were governed ; and 
it is remarkable, tliat the apostate emperor 
Julian was so convinced of their excel- 
lency, that he had a design of reforming 
the heathen priesthood upon the model of 
the Christian clergy. 

The clergy of the Church of Rome are 
distinguished into regular and secular. 
The regular clergy consist of those monks, 
or religious, who have taken upon them 
holy orders, and perform the offices of the 
priesthood in their respective monasteries. 
The secular clergy are those who are not 
of any religious order, and haVe the care 
and direction of parishes. The canons of 
such cathedrals as were not monastic 
foundations were so called; i. e. secular 
esmons. In the Sax«n times these might 
bo married. The Protestant clergy arc all 
secular^. 

The Romish Church forbids the clergy 
of her communion to marry, and pretends 
that a vow of perpetual celibacy, or absti- 
nence fern colijugal society, was req^uired 
of the clergy, as a condition of their or- 
dination, even from the apostolical ages. 
But the contrary is evident from innu- 
merable examples of bishops and presby- 
ters, who" livea, in those early ages, in a 
stat^ of matrimony. — Bingham. (See 

CLlBi^K. This word is in fact only an 
abbreviation nf the word ckricus, or cler- 
gyman. It is still used, in a few instances, 
to designate clergymen; as clerk of the 
Mjfs closet, clei^s in orders in certain 
pansh churches. In foreign churches, it 
18 usually applied to the ministers in minor 
ordew. But it is now used to designate 
certain laymen, who are appointed to con- 
do^ or lead the responses of the congrega- 
tion, and otherwise to assist in the services 


of the church. In most cathedrals and 
collegiate churches, and in some colleges, 
there arc several of these lay clerks (see 
Vicar Choral, Secondary, and Stipendiary ) ; 
in parish churches, generally, there is but 
one, who is styled the parish clerk. These 
were, originally, real clerks, i. e. clergy- 
men, generally in minor orders, who as- 
sisted the officiating priest. But the minor 
orders have long ceased to be conferred, 
except as symbolical steps towards the 
higher grades of the ministry ; so that in 
countries of the liomish communion, as 
well as among ourselves, the office which 
used to be performed by one or more cler- 
gymen has devolved upon laymen. There 
can be little doubt that, in parishes where 
there are more than one clergjinan resi- 
dent, the duties of the parish clerk should 
be performed by them, especially in lead- 
ing the responses, singing, giving notices, 
&c. ; but long custom has so familiarized 
us to the services of a lay-clerk, that we 
permit him, as of right, to do even in the 
presence of the clergy what, strictly speak- 
ing, belongs to the clerical office. It is a 
great fault in a congregation when they 
permit the lay- clerk to do more than lead 
them in the responses or their singing. The 
eighteenth canon directs all persons, man, 
woman, and child, to say in their due 
places, audibly with the minister, the Con- 
fession, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, 
and make such other answers to the public 
prayer as are appointed in the Book of 
Common Prayer ; and the laity forfeit a 
high privilege when they leave their share 
of the service to the lay-clerk alone. 

Clerks arc mentioned in the Prayer 
Book in the Rubric before the second oc- 
currence of the Lord’s Prayer, in Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer : “ The minister, 
clerks, and people shall say the Lord’s 
Prayer wdtli a loud voice ; ” in the Marriage 
Service, “The minister and clerks, going 
to the liord’s table, shall say or sing this 
Psalm following:” in the Burial Service, 
“ The priest and clerks meeting the corpse 
at the entrance of the churchyard, &c., 
shall say or sing and when they are come 
to the grave, “ The priest shall say, or the 
priest and clerks shall sing:” and in tlie 
Commination Service, “The priest and 
clerks, kneeling, (in the place where they 
are accustomea to say the Litany,) shall 
say this Psalm, Miserere mei, Deus^ ^ The 
clerk in the singular number is mentioned 
but once only, which is in the Marriage 
Service ; where the man is directed to lav 
the ring on the book “ with the accustomed 
du^ to the priest and clerk*' — tTebb, 

Canon 91. Parish clerks to he chosen by 
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the minister , — ^No parish clerk upon any 
vacation shall be chosen, within the city of 
London, or elsewhere within the province 
of Canterbury, but by the parson or vicar : 
or, where there is no parson or vicar, by 
the minister of that place for the time 
being j which choice shall be signified by 
the said minister, vicar, or parson, to the 
parishioners the next Sunday following, in 
the time of Divine service. And the said 
clerk shall be of twenty years of age at the 
least, and known to the said parson, vicar, 
or minister, to be of honest conversation, 
and sufficient for his reading, writing, and 
also for his competent skill in singing, if 
it may be. And the said clerks so chosen 
shall have and receive their ancient wages 
without fraud or diminution, either at the 
hands of the churchwarden, at such times 
as hath been accustomed, or by their own 
collection, according to the most ancient 
custom of every parish. 

Since the malcing of this canon, the 
right of putting in the parish clerk has 
often been contested between incumbents 
and paiishi oners, and prohibitions prayed, 
and always obtained, to the spiritual court, 
for maintaining the authority of the canon 
in favour of the incumbent, against the plea 
of custom in behalf of the parishioners. 

All incumbents once had the right of 
nomination of the parish clerks, by the 
common law and custom of the realm. 

Parish clerks, after having been duly 
chosen and appointed, are usually licensed 
by the ordinary. And when they arc li- 
censed, they are sworn to obey the minister. 

By a recent regulation, (7 tVr 8 Viet, 
c. 69,) persons in holy orders may be ap- 
pointed to the olficc of parish clerk, which 
IS to be held under the same tenure as that 
of a stipendiary curacy. Lay-clerks may 
also be dismissed by the minister, without 
the intervention of a jnandamus from the 
Queen’s Bench. 

By 7 & 8 Wm. Ill, c. 35, a parish clerk, 
for assisting at a marriage, without banns 
or licence, shall forfeit five pounds for 
evary such olTcnce. 

CLINIC BAPTISM. Baptism on a sick 
bod was so called in the primitive 

Church. In the earlier ages of Christianity 
certain solemn days were set apart for the 
administration of holy baptism, and only 
on extraordinary occasions were converts 
baptized, except on one or other of those 
days ; but if one already a candidate for 
baptism fell sfck, and if his life jfas en- 
dangered, he was allowed to receive clinic 
baptism. There was, however, a kind of 
clinics to whom great suspicion attached j 
•ome |)erson8 wno were converts to the 


docti'ines of Christianity would not be 
baptized while in health and vigour, 
because of the greater holiness of lij^ to 
which they would account themselves 
pledged, and because they thought that 
baptism administered on their death-bed 
would wash away the sins of their life. 
Such persons, though they recovered after 
their baptism, were held to be under 
several disabilities, and especially they 
were not admitted as candidates for holy 
orders. 

CLOISTER. (See Monastery 
covered walk, not unusually oecirp^dng the 
four sides of a quadrangle, which is almost 
an invariable appendage to a monastic or 
ancient collegiate residence. The most 
beautiful cloister remaining in England 4s 
at Gloucester cathedral. Several of the 
cathedrals which were not monastic have 
or had cloisters ; as York, old St. Paul’s, 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lincoln, Sa- 
lisbury, Wells ; formerly St. Patrick’s in 
Dublin : and some college's, as New Col- 
lege, Magdalen, and Corpus at Oxford; 
Winchester College. A cloister was pro- 
jected for King’s College by the foundcjr, 
but never executed. St. George’s Chapel 
at AVindsor has also a cloister. 

CLUNIAC MONKS. Religious of the 
order of Clugni. It is the first branch of 
the order of St. Benedict. 

St. Beruon, abbot of Gigniac, of the fa- 
mily of the earls of Burgundy, was the 
founder of this order. In the year 910, 
he built a monastery for the reception of 
Benedictine monks, in the town of Clugni, 
situated in the Maednnois, a little province 
of France, on the river Saone. The noble 
abbey of Clugni was destroyed in ^789. 

The monks of Clugni (or Cluni) were 
remarkable for their sanctity. They every 
day sang two solemn masses. They so 
strictly observed siicTiCe, tlfht they would 
rather have died tlian break it before the 
hour of prime. When they wer6 at work, 
they recited psalms. They fed eighteen 
poor persons every day, and were so pro- 
fuse of their charity in Lent, that one year, 
at the beginning of Lent, they distributed 
.salt meat, and other alms, among 7000 
poor. ‘ , 

The preparation they useU for making 
the bread which ^as to serve for the eu- 
charist is worthy to be observed. Thev 
first chose the wheat grain by^grain, and 
washed it very carefully. Then a servant 
carried it in a bag to the mill, and washed 
the grindstones, and covered them ^th 
curtains. The meal was afterwards washed 
in clean water, and baked in iron moulds. 

The extraordinary discipline observed m 
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the monasteries of Clugni soon spread its ' 
fame in all parts. France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Spain, and Italy, desired to have some 
of the'se religious, for whom they built new 
monasteries. They also passed into the 
East ; and there was scarcely a place in 
Europe where the order was not known. 

The principal monasteries in which the 
discipline and rules of Clugni were ob- 
served, were those of Tulles in the Li- 
mousin, Aurillac in Auvergne, Bourgdieu 
imd Massa in Berri, St. Beneton the Loire 
in the Orleanois, St. Peter le Vif at Sens, 
St. Alllire of Clermont, St. Julian of Tours, 
Sarlat in Perigord, and Roman-Mourier in 
the country of Vaux. 

This order was divided into ten pro- 
vinces, being those of Dauphinc, Auvergne, 
Poitiers, Saintonge, and Gascony, in 
France; Spain, Italy, Lombardy, Ger- 
many, and England. 

At the general chapters, which were at 
first held yearly, and afterwards every 
three years, two visitors were chosen for 
every province, and two others for the mon- 
asteries of nuns of this order, fifteen de- 
finitors, three auditors of causes, and two 
auditors of excuses. There were formerly 
five principal priories, called the five first 
daughters of Clugni ; but, since the disso- 
lution of the monasteries in England, 
which involved that of St. Pancrace, at 
Lewes in Sussex, there remained but four 
principal priories, being those if La Cha- 
rite sur Loire, St. Martin dcs Champs at 
Paris, Souvigni, and Souxillanges. 

The Cluniac monks were first brought 
into England by Willmm, earl of Warren, 
about the year of our Loud, 1077. These 
religiouf, though they lived under the rule 
of St. Benedict, and wore a black habit, 
yet, because their disci jdine Jind observ- 
ances differed in many things from those 
of the Benediltines, therefore they were 
not called Benedictines, but monks of the 
oirder of Olugni. In the reign of Henry V., 
th!fe Cluniac monasteries, by reason of the 
war between England and France, were 
cut off from the obedience of the abbot of 
Clugni, nor were they permitted to have 
any intercourse with the monasteries of 
their ori^r-but of England. The monas- 
teries of Clunitto mpnks in England amount- 
thirty-eight. — lirou(jhton\ 
^iblwthecd&tMi8^i^ic<hjSacr(i, 

COApjV^ppijlv In of any ha- 

bitual distemper of the mind, whereby the 
incumbent is rendered incapable of the 
administration of his cure, such as frenzy, 
Uinacy, and the like, the laws of the Church 
have provided coadjutors. Of these there 
we many instances in the ecclesiastical 


records, both before and since the Reform- 
ation ; and we find them given generally 
to parochial ministers, (as most numerous,) 
but sometimes also to deans, archdeacons, 
prebendaries, and the like ; and no doubt 
they may be given, in such circumstances, 
at the discretion of the ordinary, to any 
ecclesiastical person having ecclesiastical 
cure and revenue. 

CG2NOBITES. Monks, who lived to- 
gether in a fixed habitation, and formed 
one lar^e community under a chief, whom 
they called father or abbot. The word is 
derived from KoivofSiout vita communis so* 
civtas. (See 3{onks.) 

COLIDEI. (See OdJees.) 

COLLATION. This is where a bishop 
gives a benefice, which either he had as 
patron, or which came to him by lapse. 

This is also a term in use among eccle- 
siastical writers to denote the spare meal 
on days of abstinence, consisting of bread 
or other fruits, but without meat. 

COLLECTS. These are certain brief 
and comprehensive prayers, which are 
found in all known liturgies and public 
devotional offices. Ritualists have thought 
that these prayers were so called, because 
they w’erc used in the public congregation 
or collection of the pcoj)le ; or from the fact 
of many petitions being here collected 
together in a brief summary ; or because 
they comprehend objects of prayer col- 
lected out of the Epistles and Gospels. 
But whatever may be the origin of the 
term, it is one of great antiquity. It is 
indeed difficult to trace the antiquity of 
repeating collects at the end of the service. 
It certainly, however, jircvailed in our 
own Church, the Church of England, even 
during the period preceding the Norman 
Conquest. The very collects that we still 
use, formed part of the devotional offices 
of our Church long before the Reforma- 
tion. They are generally directed to GoD 
the Fathkr, in the name of Jesus Curist 
our Loud; for so they usually conclude, 
tliough sometimes they are directed to 
CiiiusT himself, who is God co-equal and 
co-eternal with the Father. They consist 
usually of two parts, an humble acknow- 
ledgment of the adorable perfection and 
oodness of God, and a petition for some 
enefits from him. Among the advantages 
resulting from the regulation of the Church 
in making use of these short collects are, 
—the relief they give to the worshipper; 
the vajjicty they throw into the service ; 
the, fixing of attention by new impulses of 
thought ; the solemnizing of the mind by 
frequent invocations of the hearer of 
prayer ; the constant reference of all our 
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hopes to the merits and mediation of 
Christ, in who^te name every collect is 
offered ; and, lastly, the inspiring feeling, 
that in them we are offering up our prayers 
in the same words which have been on 
the lips of the martyrs and saints of all 
ages. 

The more usual name in the Latin 
Church was collectce^ collects, because the 
prayers of the bishop, which in any part 
of the service followed the joint prayers 
of the deacon and congregation, were both 
a recollection and recommendation of the 
prayers of the people. In this sense 
Cassian takes the phrase, coJlujere orafionem^ 
when speaking of the service in the Egyp- 
tian monasteries and Eastern churches, he 
says, “ after the psalms they had private 
prayers, which they said partly standing 
and partly kneeling ; which being ended, 
he that collected the prayer rose up, and 
then they all rose up together with him, 
none presuming to continue longer upon 
the ground, lest he should seem rather to 

{ )ursue his own prayers than go along with 
lim who collected the prayers, or closed up 
all with his concluding collect.” Where we 
may observe, that a collect is taken for the 
chief minister’s prayer at the close of some 
part of Divine service, collecting and con- 
cluding the people’s preceding* devotions. 
Uranius, speaking of one John, bishop of 
Naples, who died in the celebration of 
Divine service, says, << he gave the signal 
to the people to pray, and then, having 
summed up their prayers in a collect, he 
yielded up the ghost.’’ — Bingham. 

Walapidus Strabo, as quoted by Wlieat- 
ly, says that they are so called because 
the priest collects the petitions of all in a 
compendious brevity. To which Dr. Bisse 
assents, and considers the w'ord to mean 
the collecting into one prayer the peti- 
tions which were anciently divided be- 
tween him and the people by versiclcs and 
responses. They are in fact used in con- 
tradistinction to the alternate versicles, 
and the larger and less compendious 
ers. 

orinus^ in his notes on Greek Ordina- 
tion, remarks on the resemblance between 
the Greek word evpairri^, and the Latin col- 
lecta : but shows chat the avvairri^f though 
meaning a connected prayer, has a very diL 
ferent use. The owaTTrij was sometimes a 
sort of litany, sometimes a set of versicles 
resembling the preces ” of the lloman 
Church, or 6ur versicles and responses 
aiW the ^ Creed. The ffvvairrtj akyaXijt 
agmn, is like our Prayer for the Church 
.{'^litant. The Greek said afteif the 
. ovvairriji is more like our collect: but 


there is nothing exactly resembling it in 
the Greek formularies. Their prayers are 
generally much longer. 

The collects are (for the most *part) 
constructed upon one uniform rule, con- 
sisting of three parts. (1.) The com- 
memoration of some special attribute of 
God. (2.) A prayer for the exercise of 
that attribute m some special blessing. 
(3.) A prayer for the beneficial and per- 
manent consequences of that blessing. 
The punctuation of the Prayer Book most 
accurately brings out the meaning of the 
collects. The apodosis of the sentence is 
(for the most part) begun by a capital 
letter. 

In many of the collects, God is desired 
to hear the petitions of the people, those 
that the people had then made before the 
collect. These come in at the end of 
other devotions, and were by some of old 
called misseCf that is to say, dismissions^ 
the people being dismissed upon the pro- 
nouncing of them and the blessing ; the 
collects themselves being by some of the 
ancients called blessings, and also sacra- 
menta, cither for that their chief use was 
at the communion, or because they were 
uttered per sacerdotum, by one consecrated 
to holy offices. — Sparrow. 

Our Reformers observed, first, that some 
of those collects were corrupted by super- 
stitious alterations and additions, made by 
some late! hand. Secondly, that the mo- 
dern Roman missals had left some of the 
jirimitive collects quite out,^ and put in 
their stead collects contiiining some of 
their false opinions^, or relating to their 
innovations in practice. Where the mass 
had struck out an old, and put ift a new\ 
collect, agreeable to their new and false 
doctrines or practices, there the Reformers 
restored the old collect, being pure and 
orthodox. At the restoration of King 
Charles II., even tiiose collects made or 
allowed at the Reformation were strictly 
reviewed, and what was deficient was sup- 
plied, and all that was but incongruously 
expressed was rectified ; so that now they 
are complete and unexceptionable, and 
may be ranked into th^e seVftral classes. 
First, the ancient pnmltivqvMe^, con- 
taining nothing b^t ‘'^oid 

of all modem con jiaving a 

strain of the %eing 

short, but reguitei » 

so that it is not to touch more 

sense in so few 'vfdrds ; and these are those 
taken out of Pope Gregory's Sacramentary, 
or out of those additions made to it by the 
abbot Grimoaldus. Many of these were 
retained in their native purity in the 
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sussals of York and Salisbury, and the 
breviaries ; but were no more depreciated 
by standing there than a jewel by lying 
on a dunghill. The second order of cof 
lects are mso ancient as to the main ; but 
where there were any passages that had 
been corrupted, they were struck out, and 
the old form restored, or that passage 
rectified ; and where there was any defect 
it was supplied. The third order are such 
as had been corrupted in the Roman 
missals and breviaries, and contained some- 
thing of false doctrine, or at least of super- 
stition, in them; and new collects were 
made, instead of these, at the Reformation, 
under King Edward VL ; and some few 
which were wanting were added, anno 
1662 , - Comher, 

^he objection, that our service is taken 
from the ropish, afiects chiefly the collects. 
But those of ours which are the same 
with theirs, are mostly derived from prayer 
books brought over in the days ot that 
pope by whose means our Saxon ances- 
tors were converted to Chnstianity, above 
1100 [now 1200] years ago ; and they were 
old ones then, much older than the main 
errors of Popery. — Stacker. 

It appears that the service of the Church 
is far more ancient than the Roman missal, 
properly speaking. And whoever has at- 
tended to the superlative simplicity, fer-, 
vour, and energy of the prayers, will have 
no hesitation in concluding, *that they 
must, the collects particularly, have been 
composed in a time of true evangelical 
light and godliness. — Milner's Church Hist. 

It is the boast of th^Church of England, 
and her praise, that her Common Prayer 
corresponds with the best and most ancient 
liturgies which were used in the Church 
in the most primitive and purest times. — 
Directions to Conunissumers in 1661. 

Here L.entr»t the people to remember 
that these collects, and the following 
prayeA, are to be vocally pronounced by 
the minister only, though the people are 
obliged to join mentally therein. Where- 
fore let ifone of the congregation disturb 
the rest, especially those that are near 
them, by ntptterijig over their prayers in 
an contrary to the design 

and rul8^<^|3iev(Jburch, which always tells 
the people:^he^ their voices are allowed 
to he^eal!i&^^*|^''<^seq[\]ientl^ commands 
them at td be silent, and 

to speak to Gon' li^|i«mental manner only. 
-SennetU i' * 

COLLECTS FOE THE DAY. Our 
^urch, endeavouring to preserve not only 
wie spirit, but the vei7 forms, as much as 
®iay be, and in a known tongue, of ancient 


primitive devotion, has retained the same 
collects. 

For the object, they are directed to 
God, in the name of “Jesus Christ our 
Lord;” a few are directed to Christ; 
and in the Litany some supplications to the 
Holy Ghost, besides that precatory hymn 
of “ Veni Creator,” in the took of Ordin- 
ation. Some collects, especially for great 
festivals, conclude with this acknowTedg- 
ment,— that Christ, with the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost, “liveth andreigneth, 
one God, world without end.” This seems 
to be done to testify wbat the Scripture 
warrants, that although, for more con- 
gruity, we in the general course of our 
prayers go to the Father by the Son, 
yet that Avo may also invocate both the Son 
and the Holy Ghost ; and that while we 
call upon one, avc equally worship and 
glorify all three togetlicr. 

For their form and proportion, as they 
are not one long-continued prayer, but 
divers short ones, they have many advan- 
tages ; the j)racticc of the Jews of old, in 
w'hose prescribed devotions Ave find a cer- 
tain number of several prayers or collects, 
to be said together ; the example of our 
Lord in prescribing a short form; and 
the judgment and practice of the ancient 
Christians in their liturgies. St. ChrysOvS- 
tom, among others, commends highly, short 
and frequent prayers Avith little distances 
between. And thry are most convenient 
for keeping uAVuy coldness, distraction, and 
illusions from our devotion for Avhat w'e 
said in praise of short ejaculations, is true 
also concerning collects; and that not 
only in respect of the minister, but the 
people also, whose minds and affections 
become hereby more erect, close, and earn- 
est, by the oflener breathing out their 
hearty concurrence, and saying all of them 
“ Amen ” together, at tlie end of each col- 
lect. The matter of them is most excel- 
lent. It consists usually of tAvo ])arts ; an 
humble acknoAvlcdgment of the adorable 
perfection and goodness of Goi), and a 
congruous petition for some benefit from 
him. The hrst is seen not only in the col- 
lects for special festivals or benefits, but 
in those also that are more general ; for 
even in such Avhat find avc in the begin- 
ning of them, but some or other of these 
and the like acknowledgments? — That 
God is almighty, everlasting, full of good- 
ness and pity ; the strength, refuge, and 
protector of all that trust in him; without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy. 
That there is no continuing m safety 
ivitl^Qut him; that such is our weakness 
and frailty, that we have no power of 
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ourselves to help ourselves, to do any j 
good, or to stand upright, and therefore 
cannot but fall. That we put no trust in 
anything that we do, but lean only upon 
the help of his heavenly grace. That he is 
the author and giver of all good things ; 
from whom it comes that w'c have an 
hearty desire to pray, or do him any true 
or laudable service. That he is alw'ays 
more ready to hear than w’e to ])ray, and 
to give more than we desire or deserve ; 
having prepared for them that love him 
such good things as pass man’s under- 
standing. — Sparrow, 

That most of our collects are very an- 
cient, appears by their conformity to the 
Epistles and Gospels, wdiich w ere selected 
by St. llierom, and put into the lectionary 
ascribed to him. Many believed he first 
framed them for the use of the Homan 
Church, in the time of Pope Damasus, above 
1300 [now nearly 1500] years ago. Cer- 
tain it is that Gelasius, who w’as l)ishop of 
Home above 1200 years since, [a. d. 492-0,] 
did range those collects, which w ere then 
used, into order, and comj)osed some new 
ones ; and that office of his w’as again cor- 
rected by Poj)e Gregory the Great, A. D. 
600, whose Sacrainentary contains most of 
those collects which we now use.— Comber, 
One of the principal rcasoi.s why our 
public devotions arc, and should be, 
divided into short collects, is this, — our 
blessed Saviouk hath told us, that what- 
soever we ask the Father in his name 
he will give it us. It cannot then but be 
necessary that the name of Christ be 
frequently inserted in our prayers, that 
80 we may lift up our hearts unto him, 
and rest our faith uj)on him, for the ob- 
taining those good things w'e pray for. 
And therefore, whatsoever we ask of God, 
we presently add, ‘‘ through Jeous Christ 
our Lord.” — Wheathj. 

The petitions are not in one long prayer, 
but several short ones ; which method is 
certainly as lawful as the other, and, we 
think, more expedient. It reminds us 
oftener of the attributes of God and 
merits of Christ, which are the ground of 
our asking in faith ; and, by the frequency 
of saying Amen.” it stirs up our atten- 
tion and warms our devotions, which are 
too apt to languish. — Seeker, 

We may refer to Shepherd on the Com- 
mon Prayer for a classified arrangement 
of the collectj«: (1.) which were retained 
from ancient liungies at the Reformation ; 
(2.) which were altered by the Reform- 
ers and reviewers; and (3.) which were 
composed anew. Those composed ane^^ 
m 1549 are the collects for the lst*aild 


2nd Sunday in Advent, Christmas, the 
Epiphany, Quin^ut^esima, Ash-Wednes- 
day, 1st Sunday in Lent, 1st and 2nd Sun- 
days after Easter ; St. Thomas’s dat, St. 
Matthias’s, St. Mark’s, St. Barnabas’s, St. 
John Baptist’s, St. Peter’s, St. James’s, St. 
Matthew^s, St. Luke’s, St. Simon and St. 
Jude’s ; All-Saints’. In 1552, St. An- 
drew’s. In 16G2, 3rd Sunday in Advent ; 
6th Sunday after Epiphany; Easter Even, 
The prayers denominated collects in our 
liturgy are those of the da\% and the 2nd 
and 3rd at Morning and Evening Prayer 
respectively ; the Prayer for all Conditions 
of Men, wdiich is called also a collect; 
the prayer preceding the ten command- 
ments, the prayer for the sovereign in the 
Communion Service, and the six occa- 
sional collects following it ; the prayer 
following the Lord’s Prayer in the Con- 
firmation Service ; the prayer preceding 
the psalm in the Visitation of the Sick, 
that in the Communion of the Sick, and 
the prayer preceding the blessing in the 
Burial of the Dead ; three in the Ordering 
of Priests and Deacons rc.spec lively, and 
one in the Consecration of Bishops. 

COLIiEGE. A community. Hence w'e 
speak of an c])iscopal college, or college of 
bishops. It was an old maxim of Roman 
law, that by fewer than three persons a 
college could not be formed. Hence, as 
a bishop is to be consecrated not by a 
sii^le bishop, but by a synod or college, 
at least three are required to be present 
at each consecration. Every corporation, 
in the civil law, is called a college, and so 
it has been applied, in England, in some 
rare instances, irrespective of social com- 
binations : and abroad it was veiy exten- 
sivtR' applied to incorporated hoards. But 
ill England it generally Imjilics a society 
of persons, living in a common habitation, 
and bound together l>y statiites which have 
respect to their daily The minor cor- 
porations of the universities, and those of 
Eton and Winchester, are specially so 
termed : and residences for the members, 
a chapel, hall, and library, are considered 
as essential features of the college. As it 
is unqui-stionable that oiir |fca,demical col- 
leges were all instituted for the pr 9 piotion 
of godliness, as well as of human kiiowlcdgc, 
that they were intended be handmaids 
of the Church, as' their function, 

besides nurseries of good ICJasning, they 
deserve special noticq, in a Churcli Dic- 
tionary. All cathedral and collegiate 
churches are colleges ; and the word in 
this sense comprehends all the members 
*of each estahlisnment, whether inferior or 
superior. The buildings of some of our 
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cathedrals containing the residence of the 
members, are still often popularly called 
“ the college.” The word is also applied 
to those inferior corporations attached to 
the cathedrals of old foundation. (See 
Minor Canons and Vicars Choral.) 

The colleges of our universities are each 
independent societies, having their own 
statutes, and property as strictly their 
own as that oi any lay proprietor. Still 
they are connected with a greater corpor- 
ation, which is called the university. It 
has been commonly thought, that those 
relations between minor and major aca- 
demical corporations is an anomaly pecu- 
liar to England. The fact is otherwise. 
The most ancient universities, as Paris, 
Bologna, and Salamanca, had each several 
(Alleges, which bore an analogous relation 
to the university. (See University.) 

COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. Churches 
with a body of canons and prebendaries, 
A'C., and inferior members, with corporate 
privileges. The services and forms in 
these churches are, or ouglit to be, like 
those ill cathedral churches. The number 
of collegiate churches has been much di- 
minished since the Reformation ; those at 
present existing in England, are West- 
minster, Windsor, Southwell, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Middleham, and Brecon ; and in Ire- 
land, the collegiate church of Galway. 

COLLYRIDIANS. Certain heretics 
that worshipped the Virgin Mary as a 
goddess, and offered cake in sacrifice to 
her ; they appeared in the fourth century, 
about the year ;37d. Their name is de- 
rived from KoWvpuy a little cake. 

CO.MMANHRIEJrf. New houses of the 
same kind among the Knights Ilospitallers 
as the Preceptories among the Templars. 
(See Preceptories.) 

COMMEMORATIONS. The recital 
of the n^mes i)f famous martyrs and con- 
fessors, patriarchs, bishops, kings, great 
orthodox writers, munificent benefactors ; 
which recitation was made at the altar out 
of (lipti/chs or folded tables. There arc 
Commemoration days at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, on which the names of all the 
known benefactors to the universities arc 
proclatmpd, special psalms and lessons 
recited, and special collects and versielea. 
These have been coeval with the Keforra- 
atioij, and aanctioned by the highest au- 
thor!^, ^ee Diptychs.j 

COMMENDAM. Commendam is a 
living annmended by the Crowm to the care 
of a clergyman until a proper pastor is 
provided for it. These commenaams for 
some time have been seldom or never 
granted to any but' bishops, who, wlien 
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their bishoprics were of small value, were, 
by special dispensation, allowed to hold 
their previous benefices, which, on their 
promotion, had devolved into the patron- 
age of the Crown. 

COMMENDATORY LETTERS. (Sec 

Liter re formntre.) 

COMMENTARY. An exposition; a 
book of annotations on Holy Scripture. 

In selecting a commentary much care is 
necessary, because a skilful commentator 
may wrest the Scriptures so as to make 
them support his private opinion. A Cal- 
vinist mtuics Scripture speak Calvinism, 
an Arminian makes it speak Arminianism. 
The qiuistion to be as^ed, therefore, is, 
According to what principle docs the an- 
notator profess to inlerjiret Scripture ? If 
he takes the Church for his guide ; if ho 
professes to interpret according to the doc- 
trines of the Church, although he may err 
in a matter of detail, he cannot seriously 
mislead us. We may instance the third 
chapter of St. John^s Gospel. How very 
different will be the meaning of that chap- 
ter interpreted by a Calvinist, who denies 
the scriptural doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, from the meaning w'hich will 
be attached to it by one who holds the 
truth as it is taught in the Church, and 
w'ho, with the Church of England, in the 
Office for the Baptism of P('rsoiis in Riper 
Years, applies what is said in that chapter 
to baptismal grace. 

To give a comnlctc list of commentaries 
is, in such a w'orlv as the present, impos- 
sible. The reader w ho would pursue the 
subject is referred to the authorities men- 
tioned in the next article. Commentators. 
Some of the leading commentaries most 
usod in the Church of England are hero 
given. 

Thcophylact ; the last edition of w'hose 
works is that published at Venice, 17d4— 
17(i‘l, in four volumes, folio. In Theo- 
phylaet wq have the pith of St. Clirysostom, 
whose works also are useful, especially his 
Homilies on St. Matthew and on St. PauTs 
Epistles. They have lately been trans- 
lated. 

“Critici Sacri, sive Annotata doctissi- 
morum Virorum in Vetus ac Novum Tes- 
tameutum ; quibus accedunt Tractatus 
varii Theologico-Philologici,” 9 tomis in 12 
voluminibus. Amsterdam, 1698, folio. 

This is considered the best edition of this 
great w^ork, w’hich was first published in 
London, in 1660, in nine volumes, folio, un- 
der the direction of the celebrated Bishop 
Pearson and other learned divines. In \ 70)^ 
there wore published at Amsterdam, ♦♦The- 
saurus Theologico-Philologicus,” in two 
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volumes folio, and two additional volumes 
in 1732. These complete the work. 

Mathsei Poli Synopsis Criticorum alio- 
rumque SS. Interpretum ” London, 1669 — 
1674 ; five volumes, folio. This has been 
reprinted, the best edition being that of 
Utrecht, 1686, It is a valuable abridg- 
ment and consolidation of the “ Critici 
Sacri.” It gives the conclusions, without 
the arguments, of that work. 

Bishop Hall’s “ Contemplations on the 
Old and New Testament,’^ of which valu- 
able work there have been several reprints. 

Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, and Arnold’s 
“Commentary on the Bible.” London, 
1727 — 1760: seven volumes, folio. lie- 
printed in 4to, 1821 ; and lately in large 
8vo. This is a standard work. 

“An Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament,’^ by the Ilev. Matthew Henry ; 
folio, five volumes. There have been 
many reprints of this truly excellent com- 
mentary. 

“A Commentary on the Books of the 
Old and New Testaments, in which are in- 
serted the Notes and Collections of John 
Locke, Esq., Daniel Waterland, I). 1)., and 
the Earl of Clarendon and other learned 

E arsons, with Practical Improvements.” 

ondon, 1770 : three volumes, folio. This 
was reprinted in six volumes, 4to, in 1801, 
by Dr. Coke, a Methodist, with some re- 
trenchments and unimportant additions, 
and goes by the name of “ Coke’s Com- 
mentary.” It is very useful for practical 
purposes. 

“The Holy Bible, with Original Notes 
and Practical Observations,” by Thomas 
Scott, M. A., Hector of Aston Sundford : 
London. This has been often reijrinted. 

“ The Holy Bible, with Notes, by Tho- 
mas Wilson, D. I)., Bishop of Sodor and 
Man: London, 1785: three volumes, 4to. 
Whatever comes from the pen of Bishop 
Wilson is valuable; but the notes are 
rather suggestive than illustrative. 

“ The Holy Bible, with Notes explana- 
tory and practical ;” taken princi])ally from 
the most recent writers of the United 
Church of l^higland and Ireland, prepared 
and arranged by Dr. D’Oylcy and Bishop 
Mant. Oxford and London, 1817: three 
volumes, 4 to, and r-nce reprinted. This 
work, published under the sanction of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, is perhaps the most sound and use- 
ful that we possess. 

It is impossible to enumerate the com- 
mentators on separate books of the Bible, 
but we may mention Dean Graves on the 
Penlaktuch, Bishops Horne and Horsley on , 
the Psalms, ijishop Lowth on Isaiah, Dr. | 


Blayney on Jeremiah, Archbishop New- 
come on Ezekiel, Mr. Wintle on Daniel, 
Bishop Horsley on Hosea, Dr. Blayney on 
Zechariah, Dr. Stock on Malachi, Dn. Po- 
cocke on Hosea, Joel, Micah, and Mala- 
clii ; Archbishop Newcome on the Twelve 
Minor Prophets. 

On the New Testament, we may refer to 
Hammond, Whitby, Burkitt, Doddridge, 
Bishop Pearce, Dr. Trapp, Bishop Porteus 
on St. Matthew, Biscoe on the Acts, Mac- 
knight, Bishop Fell, Bishop Davenant, Pyle . 
on the Enistlcs, Archbishop Leighton on St. 
Peter, Mede, Daubeny, Lowman, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and Bishop Newton on the Apo- 
calypse. We have omitted, in this list, con- 
temporary writers, for obvious reasons, and 
we have referred to commentaries chiefly 
used by English churchmen ; the mofe 
learned reader will, not without caution, 
have recourse to foreign critics also; of 
whom we may mention, as persons much 
consulted, Vitringa, Tittmann, Bengel, 
Olshauscn, Tholuck, Wolfius, Haphelius, 
Calmet, and Hengstenberg. The “ Catena 
Aurea ” of Thomas Aquinas has lately been 
translated; but it is useful rather to the 
antiquarian and the scholar, than to those 
who wish to ascertain the exact meaning of 
Scriptm-e ; and in the quotations from the 
F atners, Aquinas is not to be depended upon. 

COMMENTATORS. “ A complete his- 
tory of commentators,” says Mr. Hartwell 
Horne, “would require a volume of no 
ordinary dimensions.” The reader who is 
desirous of prosecuting this subject, will 
find much interesting inforir.ation relative 
to the early commentotors in Kosenmulley’s 
“Historia Interpretalionis Librorum Sa- 
crorum in Ecclesia Cliristiana, ijide ab 
Apostolorum A^tatc usque ad Origenem, 
1795--1814.” This elaborate work treats 
exclusively of the early commentators. 
Father Simon’s “ llistoirqi Critique de 
Vieux Testament,” iio, 1680, and his 
“Histoire Critique des Principaux Com- 
niontatcurs du Nouveau Testament,” 4to, 
Rotterdam, 1689, contain many valuable 
strictures on the expositors of the- Old and 
New Testament up to his own time. In 
1674 w. 3 published at Frankfort, in two 
volumCii folio, Job. Georg. Dorschei “ Bib- 
lia Numerata, seu Index Spccialis in Vetus 
Testamentum ad singula omnium Librorum 
Capita et Commenta.” It contains a list* of 
commentators, 191 in number^ who had 
illustrated every book, chapter, or verse of 
the Scriptures, with reference to the books, 
chapters, and pages of their several w'orks. 
The merits and demerits of commentators 
are likewise discussed in Walchius’s “ Bib- 
liotheca Theologica Selectaj” in Ernesti’s 
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‘‘Institutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti;” 
in Morus’s “ Acroases Academicaj.” Pro- 
fessor Keil, in his Elemcnta Hermcneu- 
tices Novi Testamenti,” and Professor Bock, 
in “ Monogrammata llcrmen entices, Li- 
brorum Novi Fcederis,” Seiler’s Biblical 
Hermeneutices, ^translated from the Ger- 
man by Dr. Wright, 1835,) — respectively 
notice the principal expositors of the 
Scriptures. 

COMMINATION, means a threat or 
denunciation of vengeance. There is an 
ancient office in the Church of England, 
entitled, “ A Commination, or denouncing 
of God’s Anger and Judgment against Sin- 
ners, with certain Prayers, to be used on 
the first Day of Lent, and at other times, as 
the Ordinary shall appoint.” 'Phis oflice, 
says Mr. Palmer, is one of the last memo- 
rials we retain of that solemn penitence, 
which during the primitive ages occupied 
80 conspicuous a place in the discipline of 
the Christian Church. In the earliest ages, 
those who were guilty of grievous sins 
were solemnly reduced to the order of 
penitents ; they came fasting and clad in 
sackcloth and ashes on the occasion, and 
after the bishop had prayed over them, 
they were dismissed from the church. 
They then w'erc admitted gradually to 
the classes of hearers^ suhstrntif and c<m- 
sisfetitesy until at length, after long trial 
and exemplary conduct, they 'vvcre*again 
decreed w'orthy of communion, This jk*- 
nitential discipline at length, from vari- 
ous causes, became extinct, both^ in the 
Eastern and Western (Jhurches : and, from 
the twelfth or thirteeijth century, the so- 
1 'mn office of the firsf(lay of liCnt was the 
only mqpiorial of this ancient discipline 
in the West. The Church of England 
has long used this office nearly as w e do 
at present, as w'e find almost exactly the 
same appointef^ in the MS. Sacranientary 
of Lcofric, which was WTitten for our Church 
about the ninth or tenth century; and 
year by year she directs her ministers to 
lament the defection of the godly discipline 
we have been describing. 

The preface which the Church has pre- 
fixed to this office will supply the room of 
an introduction. It infi'rms us that, “ in 
the primitive Church, there was a godly 
discipline ; that, at the beginning of liCnt, 
6uch persons as stood convicted of noto- 
rious crimes w’ere put to open penance, and 
punishmenf in this world, that their souls 
Jhight be saved in the day of the Lord ; 
and that others, admonisluHl by their ex- 
ample, might be the more afraid to offend.” 
The manner in which this disci])linc was 
'ofiicted, is thus recoixled by Grutian : On 


the first day of Lent the penitents were to 
present themselves before the bishop, 
clothed with sackcloth, with naked feet, 
and eyes turned to the ground : and this 
was to be done in the presence of the prin- 
cipal clergy of the diocese, who were to 
judge of the sincerity of their repentance. 
These introduced them into the Church, 
wdiere the bishop, all in tears, and the rest 
of the clergy, repeated the seven penitential 
psalms. Then, rising from prayers, they 
threw ashes upon them, and covered their 
heads w ilh sackcloth ; and then with 
mournful sighs declared to them, that as 
Adam was cast out of paradise, so they 
must be cast out of the Church. Then the 
bishop commanded the officers to turn 
them out of the church doors, and all the 
clergy follow ed after, repeating that curse 
upon Adam, “ In the sw’eat of thy brow 
thou shalt eat bread.” The like penance 
was infficled upon them the next time the 
sacrament was administered, which w'us 
the Sunday following. And all this was 
done, to the end that the penitents, ob- 
serving how great a disorder the Church 
was in by reason of their crimes, should 
not lightly esteem of penance. 

Though this discipline w'as severe, yet 
the many good consequences of it showed 
it w orthy the imitation of the Church in 
succeeding ages ; so that it was anciently 
exercised in our own, as well as in foreign 
churches. But in latter ages, during the 
corruption of the Church of Rome, this 
godly discipline degenerated into a formal 
and customary confession upon Ash Wed- 
nesdays, used by all persons indifferently, 
wdiother penitents or not, from whom no 
other testimony of their repentance was 
required, than that they should submit to 
the einj)ty ceremony of sprinkling ashes 
upon their heads. But this our wise re- 
formers prudently laid aside as a mere 
shadow and show ; and not w ithout hearty 
grief and concem, that the long continu- 
ance of the abomimible comiptions of the 
Romish Church, in their formal confessions 
and pretended absolutions, in their sale of 
indulgences, and their sordid commuta- 
tions of penance for money, had let the 

S eople loose from those primitive bands of 
iscipline, which tended really to their 
amendment, but to which, through the 
rigour and severity it enjoins, they found 
it iin])racticable to reduce them again. 
However, since they could not do what 
they desired, they desired to do as much 
as they could ; and therefore, till the said 
discipline may be rc'^tored again, (which is 
rather to be wushed than expected in these 
licentious times,) they have endeavoured 
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to supply it as well as they were able, by 
appointing an office to be used at this 
season, called ‘‘A Commination, or de- 
nouncing of God’s Anger and Judgments 
against Sinners ; ” that so the people, being 
apprized of God’s wrath and indignation 
against their wickedness and sins, may not 
be encouraged, through the want of disci- 
pline in the Church, to follow and pursue 
them ; but be moved, by the terror of the 
dreadful judgments of God, to supply that 
discipline to themselves, by severely judg- 
ing and condemning themselves, and so to 
avoid being judged and condemned at the 
tribunal of God. 

2. But, besides the first day of Lent,” 
on which it is expressly enjoined, it is also 
supposed, in the title of it, to be used “ at 
other times, as the ordinary shall direct.” 
This was occasioned by the observation of 
Bucer ; for it was originally ordered upon 
Ash Wednesdays only, and therefore in 
the first Common Prayer Book, it had no 
other title, but “The First Bay of Lent, 
commonly called Ash Wednesday.” But 
Bucer approving of the office, and not 
seeing reason why it should be confined to 
one day, and not used ofterier, at least 
four times a year, the title of it was altered 
when it came to be reviewed ; from which 
time it was called, “ A Commination against 
Sinners, with certain Prayers to be used at 
divers times in the Year.” How often, or 
at what particular times, we do not find 
prescribed ; excejit that Bishop Cosin in- 
forms us from the Visitation Articles of 
Archbishop Grindal for the province of 
Canterbury, in the year 1576, that it was 
appointed three times a year ; namely, on 
one of the three Sundays next before 
Easter, on one of the two Sundays next 
before Pentecost, and on one of the two 
Sundays next before Christmas ; that is, I 
suppose the office was ajipointed yearly to 
be used on these three days, as w'ell as on 
Ash Wednesday. For that Ash Wednes- 
day was then the solemn day of all, and on 
which this office was never to be omitted, 
may be gathered from tlie preface, which 
is draw'n up for the peculiar use of that 
day. And accordingly we find, that, in the 
Scotch Common Preyer, a clause was added, 
that it was to be used “ especially on the 
first day of Lent, commonly called Ash 
Wedncwsday.” However, in our own li- 
turgy, the title stood as above, till the last 
review', when a clause was added for the 
sake of ex])laining the word commination ; 
and the appointing of the times on which 
it should be used was left to the discre- 
tion of the bishop, or the ordinary. So 
that the whole title, as it stands now, runa 


thus : ** A Commination, or denouncing of 
God’s Anger and Judgments against Sin- 
ners, with certain Prayers to be used on 
the first Day in I^ent, and at other Times, as 
the Ordinary shall appoint.” The ordin- 
aries, indeed, seldom or never make use of 
the power here given them, except that 
sometimes they appoint part of the office, 
namely, from the fifty-first Psalm to the 
end, to be used upon solemn days of fast- 
ing and humiliation. But as to the w’hole 
office, it is never used entirely but upon 
the day mentioned in the title of it, namely, 
“ the first day of Lent.” — Wlieaihj, 

The Commination properly means that 
part of the special service which precedes 
the Psalm; the rest coming under the 
title of “ certain prayers ; ” and it would 
seem that the latter are alone to be used at 
other times that the ordinary shall ap- 
point. — Jthh. 

COMMISSARY, is a title of jurisdic- 
tion, appertaining to him that exercises 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in places so far 
distant from the chief ciU , that the chan- 
cellor cannot call the people to the bishoj}’8 
principal consistory court without great 
trouble to them. 

Chancellors, or bishops’ lawyers, were 
first introduced into the Church by the 
2nd canon of the Council of Chalcedon, 
and were men trained up in the civil and 
canoii luw\ to direct bishops in matters of 
judgmenrrelating to ecclesiastical affairs. 

Whatever the extent of the chancellor’s 
authority as a judge may be, throughout 
the diocese, with relation to the bishop’s, 
it is quite clear thafeL the commissary’s au- 
thority extends only to such particular 
causes, in such parts of the dic^cse, for 
which he holds the bishop’s commission to 
act. 

In the Clementine constitutions this 
officer is termed furanem. By 

the 2lHt of Henry Viil, c, 13, he shall not 
be within the statute of non-residence ; he 
may grant licences ; he may excommuni- 
cate, and prove a last will and testament ; 
but that shall be in the name of l;hc ordin- 
ary ; and a grant of such power does not 
hold good beyond the life oi the ordinary, 
and does not bind his successor : where, by 
prescription or by composition, there are 
archdeacons, who have jurisdiction in their 
arclideaconries, as in most places they have, 
there the office of commissarjfcis superflu- 
ous. — See Gibson's CodeXf vol. i. Introduc- 
tory Discourse, p. 25. 

COMMON PRAYER. (See IJturfly,) 

By Common Prayer we arc to understand 
a form of prayer adapted and enjoined for 
common or universal use ; in the vemacu- 
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lar language, such as may be understood 
of people, and in which they are required 
to join with one heart and voice. It is 
contrasted with those services which have 
cither actually or virtually become exclu- 
sive, or confined to but a few : such as the 
forms of matins in the Roman breviary, 
which from its extreme length, and from 
the inconvenience of the hour when it is 
prescribed to be recited, arc impracticable 
to the people, to all in fact but the inmates 
of monasteries or collegiate churclies. Such, 
indeed, are all those services which are 
written in a language which is no longer 
vernacular. 

Bishop Sparrow observes, that the Com- 
mon Prayer contains in it many holy otiices 
of the Church ; as prayers, confessions of 
faith, holy hymns, divine lessons, priestly 
absolutions, and benedictions; all which 
are set and prescribed, not left to private 
men’s fancies to make or alter. So it was 
of old ordained. Cone. Cartliag. can. 106, 
It is ordained, that the prayers, prefaces, 
and impositions of hands, which are con- 
firmed by the Synod, be observed and 
used by all men ; these, and no other. ” 

So is oiir Kth English Canon And as 

these offices are sot and prescribed, so are 
they moreover appointed to be one and 
the same throughout the whole national 
Church.” 

By Canon 4. Wliosocver sjiiall affinn 
that the form of God’s worship in the 
Church of England, established by law, 
and contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, is a corrupt, ^perstitious, or un- 
lawful worship of God, or containelh any- 
thing iit it that is repugnant to the Scrip- 
tures, let him be excommunicated ipsofacto^ 
and not restored but by the bishop of the 
place, or archbishop, after his repentance 
and public relocation of such his wicked 
errors.” 

By Canon 38. “ If any minister, after 

he has subscribed to the Book of Common 
Prayer, §hall omit to use the form of 
prayer, or any of the orders or ceremonies 
prescribed in the Communion Book, let 
him be suspended ; and if after a month 
he does not refonn and submit liimself, 
let him be excommunicated ; and then, if 
he shall not submit himself within the 
space of another month, let him be deposed 
from the ministry. 

And by Canon 98. “ After any judg< 
ecclesiastical has pronounced judicialb 
against contemners of ceremonies, for not 
observing the rites and orders of the 
Church of England,, or for contempt of 
public prayer, no judge ad quern shall 
r t 


allow of his appeal, unless the party ap- 
pellant do first personally promise and 
avow, that he Mill faithfully keep and 
observe all the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, as also the prescribed 
form of Common Prayer, and do likeMise 
subscribe to the same. 

COMMUNION. This is one of the 
names given to the sacrament of the eu- 
charist, and was undoubtedly taken from 
St. Paul’s account of that sacrament, 
M-hcre he teaches, as the learned Dr, 
Waterland observes, that the effect of this 
service is the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ. H Cor. x. 16 .) lie 
docs not, indeed, call the sacrament 
that name^ as others have done since, He 
was signifying what the thing is, or what 
it does, rather than how it w^as then called, 
(See Eucharist^ Lortl’s Supper^ and Cotise* 
crutiori of the Elements.') 

'riie office for the Holy Communion is a 
distinct office, and there is no direction at 
M-liat time of the day it shall be used, only 
custom, in accordance with the almost in- 
variable usage of Chrislendmn, has deter- 
mined that it shall be uscu in the fore- 
noon. The communion is appointed for 
every Sunday, only the Church has ordered 
that there shall he no communion except 
four (or three at least) communicate with 
the priest. The absence of the weekly eu- 
charist therefore proves one of two things ; 
either that the sin of the people is so 
great that even in largo parishes three 
such persons r(*ady to communicate are 
not to be found every Sunday, and so only 
part of the service can be used ; or else if 
three communicants can be found, the sin 
of the clergy is great in not having M'eekly 
communion. “ In cathedral and collegiate 
churches, vhere there are many priests 
and deacons, they shall all receive the com- 
munion with the priest every Sunday at 
the least.” We here subjoin the directions 
of the canons and rubric. 

The rubric decrees, there shall none be 
admitted to the holy communion until 
such time as he be confirmed, or be ready 
and desirous to be confirmed. 

By the canons of Archbishop Peckham, 
1279, it is ruled that none shall give the 
communion to the parishioner of another 
priest, without his manifest licence ; which 
ordinance shall not extend to travellers, 
or to persons in danger, nor to cases of 
necessity. 

And by Canon 28. “ The churchwardens 
or questmen, and their assistants, shall 
mark, as well as the minister, w'hether 
any strangers come often and commonly 
from other parishes to their church, ana 
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show their minister of them, lest perhaps 
they be admitted to the Lord^s table 
amongst others ; which they shall forbid, 
and remit such home to their own parish 
churches and ministers, there to receive 
the communion with the rest of their own 
neighbours.” 

Rubric. “ And if any be an open and 
notorious evil liver, or have done any 
wrong to his neighbours by word or deecl, 
so that the congregation be thereby of- 
fended, the curate, having knowledge 
thereof, shall call him and advertise him, 
that in anywise he presume not to come 
to the Lord’s table until he has openly 
declared himself to have truly repented 
and amended his former naughty life, that 
the congregation may thereby be satisfied, 
which before were offended; and that he 
has recompensed the j)arties to whom he 
has done wrong ; or at least declare him* 
self to be in full purpose so to do, as soon 
as he conveniently may.” 

Rubric. “ The same order shall the 
curate use with those between whom he 
perceiveth malice and hatred to reign, not 
suffering them to be partakers of the 
Lord’s table until he know them to be 
reconciled. And if one of the parties so 
at variance bo content to forgive, from 
the bottom of his heart, all that the other 
has trespassed against him, and to make 
amends for that he himself has offended, 
and the other party will not be persuaded 
to a godly unity, but remain still in his 
frowardness and malice, the minister in 
that case ought to admit the penitent per- 
son to the holy communion, and not him 
that is obstinate. Provided that every 
minister so repelling any, as is specified 
in this or the next preceding paragraph 
of this rubric, shall be obliged to give an 
account of the same to the ordinary, 
within fourteen days after at the farthest ; 
and the ordinary shall proceed against the 
ofTending person according to the canon.” 

By Canon 26. “ No minister shall in any- 
wise admit to the receiving of the holy 
communion any of his cure or flock, which 
be openly known to live in sin notorious 
without repentance; nor any who have 
maliciously and openly contended with 
their neighbours ; nor any churchwardens 
or sidesmen who refuse or neglect to make 
presentment of offences according to their 
oaths.” 

By Canon 27. *‘No minister, when he 
celebrateth the communion, shall wittingly 
administer the same to any but to such as 
kneel, tnder pain Suspension; nor, 
under Oic ^U^e pain, to any that refuse to 
be present at public prayers, According to 


the order of the Church of England ; nor 
to any that are common and notorious 
depravers of the Book of Common Prayer 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
of the orders, rites, and ceremonies therein 
prescribed; or of anything that is con- 
tained in the book of ordering priests and 
bishops; or to any that have spoken 
against and depraved his Majesty’s sove- 
reign authority in causes ecclesiastical ; ex- 
cept every such person shall first acknow- 
ledge to the minister before the church- 
wardens his repentance for the same, and 
promise by word (if he cannot write) that 
he will do so no more ; and except (if he 
can write) he shall first do the same under 
his handwriting, to be delivered to the 
minister, and by him sent to the bisluyi 
of the diocese, or ordinary of the place. 
Provided that every minister so repelling 
any (as is specified either in this or the 
next preceding constitution) shall upon 
complaint, or being required by the ordin- 
ary, signify the cause thereof unto him, 
and therein obey his order and direction.” 

By Canon 1 09. ** If any offend their 

brethren, either by adultery, whoredom, 
incest, or dnmkenness, or by swearing, 
ribaldry, usury, or any other uncleanness, 
or wickedness of life, such notorious of- 
fenders shall not be admitted to the holy 
communion till they be reformed.” 

Canon 7^ . “No minister sliall administer 
the holy communion in any private house, 
except it be in times of necessity, when 
any oeing either so impotent as he cannot 
go to the church, or vc;ry dangerously 
sick, are desirous Ui* be uartakers of this 
holy sacrament, upon pom of suspension 
for the first offence, and excommffnicatioii 
for the second. Provided that houses arc 
here reputed for private houses, wherein 
are no chapels dedicated and allowed by 
the ecclesiastical k of tills realm. And 
provided also, under the pains before ex- 
pressed, that no chaplains do administer 
the communion in any other places, but in 
the chapels of the said houses: and that 
also they do the same very seldom upon 
Sund iys and holy-days ; so that both the 
lords and masters of the said houses and 
their families shall at other times resort 
to their own parish churches, and there 
receive the holy communion at least once 
every year.” 

Canon 22. “We do requirt every min- 
ister to give warning to nis parishioners 
publicly in the church at morning prayer, 
the Sunday before every time of nis ad- 
ministering that holy sacrament, for their 
better preparation of themselves; whicli 
said warning we enjoin the said parish- 
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loners to accept and obey, under the pe- 
nalty and danger of the law.” 

Aiid by the rubric. “ The minister shall 
always give warning for the celebration of 
the holy communion upon the Sunday or 
some holy-day immediately preceding.” 

Hubric. ** So many as intend to be par- 
takers of the holy communion shall signify 
their names to the curate, at least some 
time the day before.” 

liubric. “ There shall be no celebration 
of the Lord’s supper, except there be a 
convenient number to communicate wdth 
the priest, according to his discretion. 
And if there be not above twenty persons 
in the parish, of discretion to receive the 
communion, yet there shall be no commu- 
nion, except four (or three at the least) 
communicate with the priest. And in 
cathedral and collegiate churches and col- 
leges, where there are many priests and 
deacons, they shall all receive the commu- 
nion with the priest every Sunday at the 
least, except they have reasonable cause 
to the contrary.” The rubric implis 
daily communion. “ The Collect, E])istlc, 
and Gospel, appointed for the Sunday, shall 
serve all the week oj'tery when it is not in 
this book otherwise ordered.” In the First 
Book of King Edward, daily communion is 
expressly mentioned. “Upon Wednesdays 
and Fridays .... though there be none 
to communicate with the pricjpt, yet these 
days, after the Litany ended, the priest 

shall say all things at the altar, aj)- 

pointed to be said at the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper, until after the offertory.” 
“In cathedral chufehes, or other places, 
where ^ there is daily communion^^ &c. 
From tile Pietas Londinensis it appears 
that in some London churches at the 
beginning of the last century, the commu- 
nion was cel^iratcd daily in the octaves of 
the great festivals. And a remembrance of 
this daily communion was formerly kept up 
at Durham, w’here, in Bishop Cosin’s time, 
tke^nte-communion was daily performed, 
as it still is at St. Patrick’s, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays in Lent. 

Canon 82. “ Whereas we have no doubt 
but that in all churches convenient and 
decent tables are provided and placed for 
the celebration of the holy communion, 
we appoint that the same tables shall from 
time to time be kept and repaired in suffi- 
cient ancf seemly manner, and covered in 
time of Divine service with a carpet of 
silk or other decent stuff, thought meet by 
the ordinary of the place, if any question 
be made of it, and with a fair linen cloth 
at the time of the ministration as becometh 
tliat table j and so stand, saving when the 


holy communion is to be administered, at 
which time the same shall be placed in so 
good sort within the church or chancel, 
as thereby the minister may be more con- 
veniently heard of the communicants in 
his prayer and ministration, and the com- 
municants also more conveniently and in 
more number may communicate with the 
said minister.” 

By Canon 20. “The churchwardens, 
against the time of every communion, 
shall, at the charge of the parish, with the 
advice and direction of the minister, pro- 
vide a sufficient quantity of fine wnite 
bread, and of good and wholesome wdne, 
for the number of communicants that shall 
receive there ; w'hich wine shall be brought 
to the communion table in a clean and 
sweet standing pot or stoop of pewter, if 
not of purer metal.” 

And by the rubric. “The bread and 
w’ine for the communion shall be provided 
by the curate and churchwardens at the 
charge of the parish. And to take away 
all occasion of dissension and superstition, 
which any person has or might have con- 
cerning the bread and wine, it shall suffice 
that the bread be such as is usual to be 
eaten, but the best and purest w heat bread 
that conveniently may be gotten.” 

In the rubric, in the communion service 
of the Second Edward VT., it was ordained, 
that, “ whyles the clearkes do syng the 
offertory, so many as are disposed shall 
offer to the poore inclines boxe, every one 
accordingc to his habilitie and charitable 
myndc.” 

And by the present rubric, “ wffiilst the 
sentences of the offertory are in reading, 
the deacons, churchwardeii.s, or other fit 
person appointed for that purpose, shall 
receive the alms for the poor, and other 
devotions of the people, in a decent basin, 
to be provided by the pariah for that pur- 
pose, and reverently bring it to the priest, 
who shall humbly present and place it 
upon the holy table.” And “ alter the 
Divine service ended, the money given at 
the offertor}' shall be disposed of to such 
pious and charitable uses as the minister 
and churchwardens shall think fit; wherein 
if they disagree, it shall be disposed of as 
the ordinary shall ajipoint.” 

Rubric. “ Such ornaments of the church, 
and of the ministers thereof, at ail times 
of their ministration, shall be retained 
and be in use as were in this Church of 
England by the authority of parliament, 
in the second fenr of the reign of King 
Edward VI.” * A^d by the rubric of 2 Ed- 
ward VI., which had this authority of par- 
liaigent, it is ordained, that “upon the 
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day; and at the time appointed for the 
ministration of the holy communion, the 
priest that shall execute the holy ministry 
shall put upon him the vesture appointed 
for that ministration; that is to say, a 
white albe plain, with a vestment or cope : 
and 'M here there be many priests or dea- 
cons, then so many shall be ready to help 
the priest in the ministrations as shall be 
requisite, and shall have upon them like- 
wise the vestures appointed for their minis- 
try, that is to say, ulbes with tunicles. 
And whensoever the bishop shall celebrate 
the holy communion in the church, or 
execute any other public ministration, he 
shall have upon him, besides his rochet, a 
surplice or albe, and a cape or restmeniy 
and also his pastoral staff in his ha)idy or 
eke hor7ie or holden hy his chaplain,*^ 

And by Canon 24. “In all cathedral 
churches, the holy communion shall be ad- 
ministered u})on principal feast days, some- 
times by the bishop, if he be present, and 
at sometimes by a canon or prebendary, 
the principal minister using a decent cope, 
and being assisted with the Gospeller and 
Epistler agreeably, according to the adver- 
tisements published anno 7 AY/'c.” 

Art. 28. “ Transubstantiation (or the 

change of the substance of bread and w ine) 
in the supper of the Lord cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ; but is repugnant to the 
plain W'ords of Scripture, overthroweth the 
nature of a sacrament, and hath given oc- 
casion to many superstitions.” 

Art, 30. “ The cun of the Lord is not 
to be denied to the lay people ; for both 
the parts of the Lord’s sacrament, by 
Christ’s ordinance and commandment, 
ought to be ministered to all Christian men 
alike.” 

And by the statute of the 1 Edw ard VI. 
c. 1. Forasmuch as it is more agreeable 
to the first institution of the said sacra- 
ment, and more conformable to the common 
use and practice of the apostles and of the 
primitive Church, for above 500 years after 
Chbi8t’s ascension, that the same should 
be administered under both the kinds, of 
bread and wine, than under the form of 
bread only ; and also it is more agreeable 
to the first institution of Christ, and to 
the usage of the apostles and the primitive 
Church, that the people should receive the 
same with the priest, than that the priest 
should receive it alone ; it is enacted that 
the said most blessed sacrament be com- 
monly delivered and ministered unto the 
people, under both the kinds, that is to 
say, of bread and wine, except necessity 
otherwise require. And also that the priest 
which shall minister the same shall, at the 


least one day before, exhort all persons 
which shall be present likewise to resort 
and prepare themselves to receive the same. 
And when the day prefixed cometh, after 

f jodly exhortation • by the minister made, 
wherein shall be further expressed the 
benefit and comfort promised to them 
which w^orthily receive the holy sacrament, 
and danger and indignation of God 
threatened to them which shall presume to 
receive the same unworthily, to the end 
that every man may try ana examine his 
own conscience before he shall receive the 
same,) the said minister shall not, without 
a lawful cause, deny the same to any per- 
son that w'iil devoutly and humbly desire 
it; not condemning hereby the usage of 
any Church out of the king’s dominions.”, 
liubric. “ If any of the bread and wine 
remain unconsecrated, the curate shall 
have it to his own use ; but if any remain 
of that which w^as consecrated, it shall not 
be carried out of the church, but the priest, 
and such other of the conuMuuicants as he 
shall then call unto him, shall immediately 
after the blessing reverently eat and drink 
the same.” 

By a constitution of Archbishop I^ang- 
ton it is enjoineil, that no sacranu'iit of the 
CLurch shall be denied to any one, upon 
the account of any sum of money ; but if 
anything hath been accustomed to be given 
by the pious^ devotion of the faithful, justice 
shall be done thereupon to the chundies 
by the ordinary of the place afterwards. 

And by the rubric. “ Yeiiiy at Easter, 
every parishioner shall recLoii willi the 
parson, vicar, or ciirfttc, oc his or their 
deputy or deputies, and jiay to them or 
him all ecclesiastical duti(,*s, aceustffmably 
l^due, then and at that time to be paid.” 

By the ancient canon law, every layman 
(not prohibited by crimes of a heinous 
nature) was require ! lo coSimunicule at 
least thrice in the year, namely, at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas; and the 
Council of Agdcp, A. D. 500, enacted thjtt 
the sccidar clergy not comxnunictaing at 
those times were not to be reckoned 
amongf*'. the Catholics. The fourth Coun- 
cil of J-ateran, A. i). 1215, reduced the ne- 
cessary number of times to one, and the 
Council of Trent has sanctioned this as the 
rule for the Romish Church. Our re- 
formers laudably reverted to the earlier 
order, directing by the rubric in*the Book 
of Common Prayer, that “ every parishioner 
shall communicate at least three times in 
one year, of which Easter to be one.” 

And by Canon 21, “In every pai’isli 
church and chapel where sacraments are 
to be administered, the holy communion 
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shall be administered by the parson, vicar, | 
or minister, so often, and at such times, as | 
every parishioner may communicate at the 
least 'three times in the year, whereof the 
feast of Easter to be one ; according as 
they are appointed by the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. And the churchwardens or 
questmen, and their assistants, shall mark, 
(as well as the minister,) whether all and 
every of the parishioners comes so often 
every year to the holy communion as the 
laws and constitutions do require.” Canon 
28. ‘‘ And shall yearly, within forty days 

after Easter, exhibit to the bishop or his 
chancellor, the names and surnames of all 
the parishioners, as well men as women, 
which being of the age of sixteen years 
received not the communion at Easter be- 
fore.” 

By Canon 24. All deans, wardens, 
masters, or heads of cathedral and collegi- 
ate churches, prebendaries, canons, vicars, 
petty canons, singing men, and all others 
of the foundation, shall receive the’ com- 
munion four times yearly at the least.” 
And by Canon 211. “ In all colleges and 
halls, within both the universities, the 
masters and fellows, such especially as have 
any pupils, shall be careful that all their 
said pupils, and the rest that remain among 
them, do diligently frequent public service 
and sermons, and receive the holy com- 
munion, which we ordain to be adminis- 
tered in all such colleges aiitl halls the 
first and second Sunday of every month ; 
requiring all the said masters, fellows, and 
scholars, and all the rest of the students, 
officers, and all other the servants there, 
so to be ordered, that every one of them 
shall communicate four times in tlie year 
at the least, kneclingf reverently and de- 
cently upon their knees, according to the 
order of the communion book prescribed 
in that belialfy* 

By the 1 Edward Vi c. 1. “Vniosoever 
shall deprave, despise^ or contemn the mo^ 
blessed sacrament of the body and blood 
ofl5l«L,gAViouR Jeslus Christ, commonly 
called tfie sacrament of the altar, and in 
Scripture, the supper and table of the Lord, 
the communion and partaking of the body 
and blood of Christ, in contempt thereof, 
by any contemptuous words or by any 
words of depraving, despising, or reviling ; 
or whosoever sfiall advisedly in any other 
wise contemn, despise, or revile the said 
inq|t blessed sacrament, contrary to the 
eflGcts and declaration above-said, ^all 
suffer imprisonment of^jiis body, and make 
fine and ransom at the Icing’s will.” 

Rubric. “ Upon the Sundays, and other 
holy..days, (if there no communion,) 


shall be said all that is appointed at tlie 
communion, until the end of the general 
prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church militant here in earth, together 
with one or more of the collects last before 
rehearsed, concluding with the blessing.” 

^ Since the death of Christ hath recon- 
ciled God to mankind, and his intercession 
alone obtains all good things for us, we 
are enjoined to make all our prayers in his 
name; and, as a more powerful way of 
interceding, to commemorate his passion 
by celebrating the holy eucharist, wnich in 
the purest ages was always joined to their 
public and common prayers. (Acts ii. 42.) 
And as evidence that our Church wishes it 
were so still, she appoints a great part of 
this office to be used on all Sundays and 
holy-days, and orders the priest to say it 
at tlie altar, the place where all the prayers 
of the Church of old were wont to be made, 
because there was the proper place to 
commemorate Jesus our only Mediator, 
by whom all our prayCrs become accepted. 
And hence the ancients call this office ‘Hhe 
service of the altar,” which in the time of 
celebration was then also, as our rubric 
now enjoins, covered with a fair linen 
cloth. As for the primitive and original 
form of administration, since ClliusT did 
not institute any one method, it was various 
in divers churches, only all agreed in 
using the I.ord’s Prayer, and reciting the 
words of institution, wliich therefore some 
think was all the apostles used ; but their 
successors in several churches added seve- 
ral devout forms thereunto, which being 
joined to the original order used by the 
founder of each chui*ch, was for greater 
honour called by the name of that first 
author ; and hence we have now the liturgy 
used at Jerusalem, called . “ The .Liturgy 
of St. James that of Alexandria, called 
“ The Liturgy of St. Mark ; ” that of Rome, 
called “The Liturgy of St. Clement;” 
with others of lesser value : wliiCh, by the 
fancy of adding to them in every age, have 
contracted many superstitions of later times, 
and yet do still contain many genuine and 
substantial pieces of true primitive demo- 
tion, easily distinguished from the modern 
and corrupt additions. But since none of 
these apostolical liturgies were believed of 
Divine iiisti^ition, St. Basil and St. Chry- 
sostom made new forms for their own 
churches, now generally used in the East; 
and St. Ambrose and St. Gregory the 
Great composed sacramentaries for their 
several churches; and the Christians in 
Spain had a peculiar order for this office, 
called the Mazarabic form ; the Gallican 
Church liad another distinct from all these ; 
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SO had the Irish Church, and St. Gregory 
was so far from impOvsing the Roman mis- 
sal on this Church of England, that he 
advises Augustine the monk to review all 
liturgies, and take out of them what was 
best, and so to compose a form for this 
nation. And when the Roman missal 
(afterward imposed here) was shamefully 
corrupted, our judicious reformers made 
use of this ancient and just liberty ; and, 
comparing all liturgies, they have out of 
them all extracted what is most pure and 
primitive, and so comnosed this admirable 
office, which, as BisEop Jewel affirms, 
** comes as nigh as can be to the apostolic 
and ancient Catholic Church,”^ and indeed 
is the most exact now extaiiCin the Chris- 
tian world, the explaining yiicreof will 
effectually serve to assist the communicant 
in order to a worthy preparation before 
the receiving, devout affections in receiv- 
ing, and the confirming of his holy pur- 
poses afterwards: for it doth instruct us 
in all that is necessary to be known and 
to be done in this sacred and sublime duty, 
and is contrived in this carious method. 
(See Litunjy,) 

ITie whole communion office consists of 
four parts. First, a more general prepar- 
ation to the communion, and as cither com- 
mon to the whole congregation in the ex- 
ercise of, 1. Repentance, by the Loitifs 
Prayer, the collect for Purj^ty, and the ten 
commandments. 2. Holy^ desires, by the 
collects for the King an^ the Day. 3. Of 
obedience, by the hearing of the Epistle 
and Gospel. 4. Of faith, by ret)catiiig 
the Cree$,.’ 5. Of charity, by the Offer- 
tory and the prayer for the holy Catholic 
Cliurch : Or else this general preparation 
is prop^U; to those who ought to commu- 
nicate, ^namely/ the warning before the 
communion^ and the exhorcation to it. 
Sec(^ly, there is the more immediate 
prep&audn, contained in, 1. The proper 
in th^ exhortation at the 
comiunioi], and the immediate invitation. 
2. The form of acknawledging our of- 
fences, In the confession. 3. Tlie means 
of insuring our pardon, by the absolution, 
and the sentences. 4. The exciting our 
love and ^atiuude, in the preface, and the 
hymn called Tris{muni, Thirdly, tfiere 
is the celebration or the mysterj, consist- 
ing of, 1. The communicant’s bumble ap- 
proach, in the address.' 2. The tninister’s 
blessing the elements, in the prayer of 
consecration. 3, His distributing them 
according to the form of administration. 
Lastly, there is the post-communion, con- 
taining, 1. Prayers and vows, in the Lord’s 
Prayer, the first and second prayers after 


the Communion. 2. Praises and thanks- 

S , in the Gloria in excelsis, 3. The 
sion by the final blessing . — fiean 
Comber, 

This service is called “ The Communion 
Service ” in the liturgy ; and well it 
were that the piety of the people were 
such as to make it always a communion. 
The Church, as appears by her patheti- 
cal exhortation before the communion, 
and the rubric after it, labours to bring 
men oftener to communicate than she 
usually obtains. Private and solitary com- 
munions, of the priest alone, she allows 
not ; and therefore, when others cannot be 
had, she appoints only so much of the ser- 
vice as relates not of necessity to a present 
communion, and that to be said at tb.e 
holy table : and upon good reason ; the 
Churcli tliereby keeping, as it were, her 
ground, visibly minding us of what she 
desires and labours towards, our more fre- 
queijjJ^access to that holy table : and in the 
mean while, that part of the service, which 
"she uses, may perhaps more fitly ba called 
“ the second service’^ than “ the commu- 
nion.” And so it is often called, though 
not in the rubric of the liturgy, yet in 
divers fast-boeks, and the like, set out by 
authority. If any should think, that it 
cannot properly be called the second ser- 
vice, because the morning service and 
Litany go before it, which indeed are two 
distinct services, — whereby this should 
seem to be the third, rather than the 
second service, — it is answt red, that some- 
times the communion service is used upon 
such days as the Likmy is not ; and tnen 
it may, without question, be called the 
secona service. ISby, even theili when 
the Litany and all is i<i^d, the commu- 
nion service mifiy be very fiftly called the 
second service ; for thougb, in stwI^liKss of 
speech, the Litany :i service distinct, yet 
ifi our usual acceptation of the word service, 
r:»^namcly, for a comiffcte service with all the 
several parts of it, psalms, readings, creejjs, 
thanksgivings, and prayers, — so ^53:tany 
is not a service, nor so Esteemed, but called 
“ the JAtanyJ^ or supplications / and looked 
upon sometimes, when other offices follow, 
as a kind ofTyreparative, though a distinct 
form, to them, as to the Communior, 
Commination, &c. And Jjierefore it was 
a custom in some churches, that a bell was 
tolled while the Litany was sayifig, to give 
no^ce to the people that the communjoii 
ser^Hce was now coming on.— Sparrow, 
Of the many q^H^ellations given to 
this sacrament in fordfer ages, our Church 
has very wisely thought fit to retain these 
two (namely, tli^jyjgSiortatiop before and 
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the rubric after the communion service) 
in her public service, as those which are 
most, ancient and scriptural. As for the 
name of “the Lord’s supper,” which name 
the Papists cannot endure to have this 
sacrament called by, because it destroys 
their notion of a sacrifice, and their use of 
private mass, we find this given to it, as 
its proper name in the apostles’ time, by 
St, Paul himself, “ when ye come together 
into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s 
supper.” (1 Cor. xi. 20.) And this name 
is frequently given to it by ancient writers. 
So for “ the communion ; ” this is plainly 
another scriptural name of the same holy 
sacrament. “The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the 
bjoodof Christ?” (1 Cor. x. 16.) Which 
name is given to it, partly, because by tliis 
wo testify our communion with Christ our 
Head ; partly, because it unites us together 
with all our fcllow-Cliristians j partly, be- 
cause all good Christians have a rigjit to 
partake of it ; hence, with St. Chryso^om 
and Jte. Basil, “ to communicate ’’ is th^ 
common w'ord to ftfjpess the participation 
of this sacrament. — Dr, NichoUs, < 

The reason why it is enjoined that no- 
tice shall be given to the minister when 
we intend to communicate , is, 'that the 
minister of the parish may have time to 
inform himself of the parties who design 
to receive : so that, if there be any among 
them who are not duly qualifi?)d, he may 
persuade them to abstain for some time ; 
or, in ease of their refusal, repel them. 
Now, in Several cases, persons may be un- 
qualified to partake * of this sacrament, 
either by the prescript of God’s w ord, or by 
the car^ns of the Chvyrch. . 

1. A want oiy^ contempt thc’rite of 
confirmation fitf^alifies persons to receive ; 
for ti^'^ietbric of the Common Prayer, 
whic^s confirdied by the Act of Uniformity, 
says, “No one shall be admitted to the 
holy communion, until such time as he^je 
confiUned, or be ready and desirous to be 
con*&i?Pjed,” Thia^ is agreeable to the 
provisions of the’* Ancient Church; and 
the only reasonable impediment to con- 
firmation is the want of a bij|hop near the 
place. ■ 

2. Persons excommunicate, ''or w ho are"' 
doing penance by church censure for any 
notorious^fault,‘are imqualified to receive ; 
for such persons are shut out from the 
coipmunion} and therefore called exc^n- 
municate. 

3. Persons under phrensy are unqualified 
to partake of the hqjy communion. And 
all persons, under the foregoing want of 
qualification, may lawMir* oe refused ad- 


mission to the communion by the minister; 
for the ecclesiastical law imposes great 
penalties upon the minister, who shall give 
them the communion in such cases. 

4. A person may be unqualified by no- 
torious wickedness, or flagitiousness of life. 
But of this more in the next note. — Dr, 
Nithdls, 

In the primitive times, when discipline 
was strictly maintained, all such persons, 
as soon as known, w'erc put under censure; 
but if, before censure, they offered them- 
selves at the communion, they were re- 
pelled. And indeed such severe discipline 
might not be amiss, w'hilst it was grounded 
only upon piety and zeal for God’s honour, 
as it was in tliosc devout times. But, 
afterw ards, some persons being debarred 
from the communion out of private pique 
and resentment, an imperial injunction 
prohibited all, both bishops and presby- 
ters, from shutting out any one from the 
communion, before just cause be shown 
that the holy canons do give them powder 
-so to do. And the canon law did not 
allow a discretionary power to the priest 
to thrust aw ay every ill person from the 
sacrament : “ a vicious person, offering him- 
self to receive the communion, is not to be 
expelled, but is to be carried privately 
aside, and to be exhorted not to receive 
the communion.” Indeed the later canon- 
ists did interpret this only of occult crimes, 
and such as were not generally known ; 
allowing only persons “notoriously guilty” 
to he expelled^, and of this opinion were 
the compilers of our rubrics ip Edward 
the Sixth’s |[me, as appears ^wm their 
w’ording this rubric, “ If any he an open 
aqd notorious evil liver,” &c. ^IrBut, how- 
ever, they limited this discrofionary i)Ower 
of the minister, obliging hifli, eveit'in “no- 
toriq^js” crimes, to “admonisK*’ such' per- 
sons first to abstain, and only upqo ob- 
stinacy to re])el. But, ■cverUieless/ this 
formerly gave occasion jto seve^lexc^tipns 
apd disputes ; and therefore, ^ the mst 
revision of the Common Praycn*, rqplsion 
was not left to the absolute power'^of the 
minister, but he was obliged to give notice 
thcreof4o the diocesan, "and to take his 
adyice ‘therein. And stiU-^it remains so 
Uncertain, what is “ notoriety,” both in 
presumption, law, and fact, that a minister 
is not out. of danger of transgressing his 
rule, if, licfore .jwdiciU con\iction of a 
crime, he goes further* "tha^ admonishing 
any person to abstain. — Dr, Nicholls, Our 
law in England will not suffer the minister 
to judge any man a notorious offender, 
but him who is convicted by some legal 
sentence. — Bp. .Duiretves, 
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Notoriety in fact is one thing, and no- pable of presenting themselves at the altar, 
toriety in presumption is another. And there is a wise and tender relaxation of 
in either case it should be a notoriety in her usages, corresponding with the pecu- 
law too, to indemnify the minister for pro- liar necessity of the case. This too “ is* 
ceeding upon the rubric, or to render him exactly conformable to the most early 
safe, in point of law, for repelling any per- practice of the primitive Church ; for there 
son from the communion. is nothing more frequently mentioned by 

Upon the whole of the matter, however, the ancient writers, than the care of the 
though this rubric may “require some Church to distribute the eucharist to all 
explanation,” as Bishop Cosin remarks, dying persons that were capable of re- 
“ for the avoiding of disputes and doubts cciving it.” 

between the communicants and curates;” “There are many instances,” says Palm- 
yet, if it be taken in all its parts, namely, cr, “ in antiquity, of the celebration of 
that no person, however “ notoriously the eucharist m private for the sick. Thus 
wicked,” shall be withheld from the com- Paulinus, bishop of Nola, cansed the eu- 
munion, till he be admonished to withdraw charist to be celebrated in his own cham- 
himself ; and that when he is repelled her, not many hours before his death, 
upon his obstinacy, it is only till sucli time Gregory Nazianzen informs us, that his 
as the advice of the ordinary can be had father communicated in his own chamber, 
therein, to whom the curate is obliged to and that his sister had an altar at home ; 
give early notice of such his act ; it seems and Ambrose is said to have administered 
in this view the best, and I think the only the sacrament in a private house at Borne, 
ecclesiastical, rule w e have to go by in 'Fhc Church is therefore justified in direct- 
such case ; nor doth it appear liable to ex- ing the eucharist to be consecrati^ in pri- 
ceptions, unless it be in that particular, of. vatc houses, for the benelit of the sick ; 
how far we are safe in acting according and she has taken care, in the rubric im- 
to it. mediately preceding the office, that the 

But, as this is properly a point of law, sacrament shall be decorously and rever- 
it is not so fit for me to undertake any ently administered.” 
determination of it ; it must be left to tlie In the distribution of the elements, the 
gentlemen of that profession. Only thus rubric orders that the sick person shall 
much I would put in, that, if a clcrgyman\s receive last. This is done, “ because those 
conduct in this matter shall appear to be who communicate with him, through fear 
upright, dispassionate, and disinterested, of some contagion, or the noisomeness of 
(and 1 wish it may never appear otherwise,) his disease, may be afraid to di-ink out of 
so as to gain the approbation of reasonable the same cup after him.” 
and indifferent persons, — which I think it By a constitution of Archbishop Peck- 
would gain in all notorious .and flagrant ham, the sacrament pf the eucharist shall 
cases, whfch are those menlioned in' be carried with due reverence to the sick, 
rubric, — it is to be hoped and presuin^d) priest paving on at least a suiyilice or 
that the interpreters of the law would, ’In stole, With a light carried before him in a 
their turn too, show him all the hivour and lantern, w itfi a bell, that thiB people may 
regard they could. — Archdeacon Sharp, be excited to due reverence; who by the 

COMMlfifflON OF THE SICK. In minister’s direction shall #be tai^it to 
this office we have an example of the bene- prostrate themselves, or at least to make 
volent care exhibited >i»by the Church to- humble adoration, wheresoever the King 
wards her* suffering members. As, all op Glouy shall happen to be carricdjpnder 
mortal xheft be subject, to many 'sudden the cover of bread. ^ 

perils,'^di8easc8, and sicknesses, and ever But by the rubric df the 2 Ed''^d VI. 
uncertain wd)at time they shall depart out it was ordered, that there shall be no ele- 
of this life, the ChurcKKas notpnly pro- vation of the host, or showing the sacra- 
vided for thein bap^if'iUj and for tha visita- ment to the people, 
tions of the pa^oi-, but has authorized By the present rubric, before the office 

directed the administration to thenilf'bf for the Communion of the Sick, it is ordered 
“ the most comfortable sacrament of the as follows : “ Forasmuch as all mortal men 
body and blood of CTlTtJS'r.” be suljject to many sudden perijs, diseaseu. 

Although the Church maintains that the and sicknesses, and ever uncertain what 
eucharist, as i general rule, is to be pub- tiifie they shall depart oi^of this life ; 
liely administpred in the consecrated house therefore, to the intent thej^ay be always 
of God, and has signified her disapproval in a readiness to diawliensoever it shall 
^<di^an/ ca:.:munion in all cases; yet, please Almighty to call them, curates 
by sickness her members are inca- shall diligentlj^lj^P»m time to time (but 
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especially in the time of pestilence or 
other infectious sickness) exhort their 
arishioners to the often receiving of the 
oly communion of the body and blood 

our Saviour Christ, when it shall be 
publicly administered in the church ; that, 
so doing, they may, in case of sudden visit- 
ation, have the less cause to be disquieted 
for lack of the same. But if the sick 
person be not able to come to the church, 
and yet is desirous to receive the com- 
munion in his house, then he must give 
timely notice to the curate, signifying also 
how many there are to communicate with 
him, (which shall be three, or two at the 
least,^ and having a convenient place in 
the sick man’s house, with all things ne- 
cessary so prepared, that the curate may 
reverently minister, he shall there cele- 
brate the holy communion. 

' “ But if a man, either by reason of ex- 

tremity of sickness, or for want of warning 
in due time to the curate, or for lack of 
company ,k) receive with him, or by any 
other just impediment, do not receive the 
sacrament of Christ’s body and blood, 
the curate shall instruct him, that if he do 
truly repent him of his sins, and stcdfastly 
believe that Jesus Christ hath sutfered 
death upon the cross for him, and shed 
his blood for his redemption ; earnestly 
remembering the benelits he hath thereby, 
and giving him hearty thanks therefore ; 
he doth eat and drink the body and blood 
’ of oui* Saviour Christ profitably to his 
soul’s health, although he do not receive 
the sacrament with his mouth. 

“ In the time of plag«e, sweat, or other 
such like contagious times of sickness or 
diseases, %hen none of the parish can be 
gotten to communicate with the sick in 
their houses, for fear of infection, upon 
special request of the deceased, the minis- 
ter may olily coihmunicatc with him.” 

It has been the constant usage of the 
Church, in all probability derived from the 
a^stolical times, for persons dangerously 
sick* £6 'receive the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper for their spiritual comfort 
and assistance. Hence this private com- 
munion obtained the name of viaticum 
among the Latins, and a correspondent 
name among the Greeks; that is, pro- 
msion, as it were, laid in to sustain them 
in their Journey to the other world. Our 
Church iollows this example of the primi- 
tive aces. And rather than the sick man 
bIiouIq want so necessary a comfort, we 
are allowed to dispense it in a private 
house, and to a small company, which in 
o^er cases we avoid, ^deea there arc 
divers weighty reasons ^hy the dying 
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Christian should receive this sacrament, 
and why ministers should persuade them 
to it, and labour to fit them for the wor- 
thy receiving of it. For, 1. This is the 
highest mystery of religion, and fittest for 
those who are by sickness put into a hea- 
venly frame and are nearest to perfection. 

2. This is God’s seal of remission to all 
that receive it with penitence and faith. 

3. This arms them against the fear of 
death, by setting Jesus before them, who 
died for them, and hath pulled out the 
sting of death. 4. This assures them of 
their resurrection, by keeping them mem- 
bers of Christ’s body. (John vi. 54.) 5. 
It declares they die in the peace and com- 
munion of the true Church, out of which 
there is no salvation. And if the sick man 
have done all the duties in the foregoing 
office, he is prepared to die, and therefore 
fit for this communion ; and if he do re- 
ceive it witli devotion, the comfortable as- 
surances of God’s love which he gets hero 
will never leave him till he see God face 
to face. We shall only add, that, lest the 
fears of the Divine displeasure wdiich sick 
men are very apt to entertain, should 
trouble their minds, and hinder their joy 
and comfort in this holy ordinance, the 
Church hath chosen a peculiar Epistle and 
Gospel on purpose to comfort them and 
deliver them from these fears, and also 
made a proper collect to beg patience for 
them under this their affliction. All which 
are so plain they need no explication, but 
only require the sick man’s devout atten- 
tion, and then it is hoped they wdll not 
fail of their desired effect. — Dr, Nicholls, 
De6n^omhe7\ 

C&®IMUNION OF SAINTS. (See 
Saifftk) This is an article of the Creed in 
which we ])rofess to believe, as a necessary 
and infallible truth, that such persons as are 
truly sanctified in the Church pf CllRIST, 
while they live among the crooked gener- 
ations of men, and struggle with the mise- 
rics'.(?f' this world, have fellow^ship with 
God the Father, (1 John i. 3'-, 2 Peter 
i. 4,) with God the Son, (1 John i. 3; 
2 John 9 ; John xvii. 20, 21, 23,) with Gop 
the Holy GH(DST,"(Ifliil. ii. 1 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 
14,) as awemng with them, and taking 
up 5:iTElR habitations in them ; that they 
partAke of' the care and kindness of the 
blessed angels, w|io lake- delight in the 
ministration for their benefit, being “ min- 
istering spirits sent forth to*, minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation” 
(Heb. i. 14 ; Luke xv. 10 ; Matt, xyiii. 10); 
that besides the exicrnal fellowship which 
they have in the word and sacraments, 
with all the members of the Church, they 
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have an intimate union and conjunction 
with all the saints on earth, as the living 
members of Christ. (1 John i. 7; Col. 
ii. 19.) Nor is this union separated by 
the death of any j but as Christ, in whom 
they live, is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, so have they fel- 
lowship with all the saints, who, from the 
death of Abel, have departed in the true 
faith and fear of God, and now enjoy the 
presence of the Father, and follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth. (Heb. xii. 
22, 23.) “ Indeed,” says Bishop Pearson, 
from whom this article is taken, “ the 
communion of saints in the Church of 
Christ with those who arc departed is de- 
monstrated by their communion with the 
saints alive. For if I have communion 
wnth a saint of God as such, w'hile he 
liveth here, I must still have communion 
with him when he is departed hence ; be- 
cause the foundation ol that communion 
cJinnot be removed by death. The mys- 
tical union between CHRIST and his Church, 
the spiritual conjunction of the members 
with the head, is the true foundation of 
that communion which one member hath 
W’ith another, all the members living and 
increasing by the same influence which 
they receive irom him. But death, which 
is nothing else but the separation of the 
soul from the body, maketh no separation 
in the mystical union, no breach of the 
spiritual conjunction; and, consequently, 
there must continue the same communion, 
because there remaineth the same found- 
ation. Indeed the saint before his death 
had some communion with the hypocrite, 
as hearing the word, professing the foith, 
receiving the sacraments togetherV which 
being in things only external, as they 
were common to them botli, and all such 
external actions ceasing in the person 
dead, the hypocrite remaining loscth all 
communion with the saint departing, and 
the saints suviving cease to have ^rtlier 
fellowship with the hypocri{e dying. But 
seeing that the true and unfeigned Sotiness 
of man, wrought by the powerful influence 
of the Spirit of God, not only remaineth, 
but also is improved after death; seeing 
that the eorrc.-pondence of the interne 
holiness was the true communion with 
other persons during life, they cannot be 
said to be divided by death, which hath 
no power ovdi that sanctity by which they 
were first conjoined. But although this 
communion of the saints in paradise and 
or earth, upon the mystical union of 
Christ their head, be fundamental and 
internal, yet what acts or external oper- 
ations it produces is not so certain* ’Diut 


we communicate with them in hope of 
that happiness which they actually emoy 
is evident ; that w'e have the Spirit pf God 
given us as an earnest, and so a part of i 
their felicity, is certain. But what the^ 
do in heaven in relation to us on earth 
particularly considered, or what we ought 
to perform in reference to them in heaven, 
besides a reverential respect and study of 
imitation, is not revealea unto us in the 
Scriptures, nor can be concluded by ne- 
cessary deduction from any principles of 
Christianity. They who first found this 
part of the article in the creed, and de- 
livered their exposition to us, have made 
no greater enlargement of this communion, 
as to the saints of heaven, than the society 
of hope, esteem, and imitation on our sj^de, 
of desires and supplications on their side ; 
and what is now taught by the Church of 
Home is as an unwarrantable, so a noviti- 
ous, interprctiition.” 

COMMUNION IN ONE KIND. The 
principal advocates of Popery at the be- 
ginning of the Kefonnation were not will- 
ing to own, that the universal practice of 
the primitive Church was against the mo- 
dern sacrilege of denying the cup to the 
people ; and, therefore, though they con- 
fessed there were some instances in anti- 
quity, of communion under both kinds, yet 
they maintained the custom was not uni- 
versal. So Eckius and Harding, and 
many others. But they who have since 
considered the practice of the ancient \ 
Church more narrowly, avc ashamed of this 
pretence, and tVeely confess, that for twelve 
centuries there is no instance of the peo- 
ple’s being obliged to communicate only 
in one kind, in the public admfhistration 
of the sacrament ; but In private they think 
some few instances may be given. This is 
Cardinal Bona’s distinction. ** It is very 
certain,” says he, “ that \ncieritly all in 
general, both clergy and laity, men and 
women, received the holy mysteries in both 
kinds, when they were present at the as- 
Icmn celebration of them, and they Both 
offered and were partakers. *But out of 
the .ime of sacrifice, and act of the Church, 
it was customary always and in all places 
to communicate only in one kind. In the 
first part of the assertion all agree, as well 
Catholics as sectaries; nor can anv one 
deny it, that has the least knowledge of 
ecclesiastical affairs. For the faithful always 
and in all places, from the very first found- 
ation of the Church to the twelfth centupr, 
were used to communicate under the species 
of bread and wine ; and in the beginning , 
of that age the use of the cup began by 
little and little to be laid asidei whilst 
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many bishops interdicted the people the 
use of the cup, for fear of irreverence and 
effusipn ” (Book ii. c. 18, n. 1.) And what 
they did first for their own Churches, was 
lifterward confirmed by a canonical sanc- 
tion of the Council of Constance [a. d. 

1414] At this day the Greeks, and 

Maronites, and Abyssins, and all the Ori- 
entals, never communicate but in both 
kinds, as Bona himself confesses (book ii. 
c. 18, n. 2). — Bhujhiim. The following is 
the decree of the popish Council of Con- 
stance [a. d. 1418] on this subject. 

“ Whereas, in some parts of the world, 
certain persons rashly presume to assert, that 
the Christian people ought to receive the 
holy sacrament of the eucharist under both 
kvids of bread and wine ; and do every- 
where communicate the laity, not only in 
the bread, but also in the wine ; and per- 
tinaciously assert also, that they ought to 
communicate after supper, or else not fast- 
ing, doing this contrary to the laudable 
custom of the Church, which is agreeable 
to reason, which they damnably endeavour 
to reprobate as sacrilegious, this present 
holy general Council of Constance, law- 
fully assembled in the Holy Ghost, earn- 
estly desiring to protect the safety of the 
faitnful against this error, after much and 
mature deliberation had of many who ai’e 
learned both in Divine and human law, 
declares, decrees, and determines, that, 
although Christ instituted this venerable 
sacrament after supper, and administered 
it to his disciples under both kinds of bread 
and wine, yet, notwithstanding this, the 
laudable authority of’ the sacred canons, 
and the approved custom of the Church 
has ob^'rved, that this sacrament ought 
not to be performed after supper, nor be 
received by the faithful unless fasting, 
except in the case of sickness, or any other 
necessity, either duly conceded or admitted 
by the Church ; and, in like manner, that 
although in the primitive ("hurch this sa- 
^iSCflimerit was received of the faithful under 
both kin^s, yet for the avoiding any dan- 
gers and scandals, the custom has reason- 
ably been introduced, that it be received 
by the officiating persons under both kinds, 
but by the laity only under the kind of 
bread; since it is to be believed most 
firmly, and in nowise to be doubted, that 
the whole body and blood of Christ is 
truly contifined as well under the species 
of bread as under that of wine.” 

On which we may fairly remark, “ full 
well ye reject the commandment of God, 
that ye may keep your own tradition.” 
For Christ, when he celebrated the Eu- 
charist, gave the cup to all who were pre- 


sent ; and when he appointed his apostles 
his ministers to celebrate it, he bade them 
do the same, “ Do this in remembrance of 
me.” But ye say, whosoever shall dare to 
do as Christ has bidden him, shall be 
effectually punished. Can human impiety 
exceed this ? — PercevaK 

COMMUNION TABLE. A name for 
the altar in the Christian Church. It is 
both altar and table. An altar w ith respect 
to the oblation ; a table wdth respect to 
the feast. (See Altar,) 

COMMU'fATlON OF I»ENANCE. 
Penance is an ecclesiastical punishment, 
used in the discipline of the Church, which 
affects the body of the penitent ; by which 
he is obliged to give public satisfaction to 
the ('hurch for the scandal he has occa- 
sioned by his evil example. Commutation 
of Penance is the permission granted by 
the ecclesiastical judge to ])ay a certain 
sum of money for j)ious uses, in lieu of 
public penance. (Sec Penitents.) 

COMPETENTES. An order of cate- 
chumens in the primitive Church, being 
the immediate candidates for baptism. 

COMPLINE, or COMPLETOKIUM, 
w'as, before the Kcforniation, the last ser- 
vice of the day. This hour of prayer w'as 
first appointed by the celebrated abbot 
Benedict, in the sixth century. 

The ("hurch of England, at the revision 
of our offices in the rt'ign of Edward the 
Sixth, only prescribed public w^orship in 
the morning and the evening ; and in 
making this regulation slui was perfectly 
justified : for though it is the duty of 
Christians to pray continually, yet the 
precise times and seasons of prayer, termed 
canonical hours, do not rest on any Divine 
command ; nor have they ever been ])ro- 
nounced binding on all diurches by any 
general council: neither has there been 
any uniformity in the practice of the 
Christian Church in this respect. Besides 
this^ the Churches of the Alexandiian 
)atriarchate, which wTre founded by the 
loly evangelist* Mark, only appointed tw^o 
public assemblies in the day ; and no more 
were customary, even in the monasteries 
of Egypt, the rest of the day being left for 
private and* voluntary })rayer and medi- 
tation. Thus also the Chinch of England 
left her clergy and people to follow in 
private the injunction of the apostle, to 
“pray without ceasing;” for, as John 
Cassian observes, a voluntary gift of praise 
and prayer is even more acceptable to 
God than those duties which are compelled 
by the canons ; and, certainly, the Church 
of England did not intend that her chil- 
dren should offer the sacrifice of praise 
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and thanksgiving only in the morning and 
evening when she appointed those seasons 
for pmlic worship. Indeed, we find that 
a hook of private devotion, containing 
offices for several hours of prayer, and 
entitled the “ Horarium,” was published by 
royal authority, A. D. 1500, from which 
Dr. Cosin, bishop of Durham, chiefly de- 
rived his “ Collection of Private Devotion,” 
&c. The office of Evensay, or Evening 
Prayer, is a judicious abridgment of the 
office of Evensay and ComuUna^ as for- 
merly used by the Englisn Church. — 
Palmer. 

CONCEPTION {IMMACUT.ATE) OF 
THE HOT.Y VIRGIN. The immaculate 
conception is a festival of tlie Roman 
Churen, observed on December 8, in hon- 
our of the alleged conception of the 
Virgin Mary without sin. 'Die doctrine 
itseH was invented about the middle of the 
twelfth century. The devotion offered to 
the Blessed Virgin having grown to an 
extravagant height, it was asserted by 
some obscure theologians, not only that 
she was sanctified from her birth, but also 
that she was conceived without sin. 'I'hc 
opinion was at first generally condemned, 
and it would have had its place among 
other forgotten heresies, if Duns Scotus, 
the great opponent of the Dominicans, 
had not undertaken its defence. 

The testimony of Scrijiture to the uni- 
versal corruption of human nature is as 
plain as possible, and no trace of any ex- 
ception is to be found. The witness of the 
primitive Church is equally clear, and not 
a single writer, for more than a thousand 
years, can be cited as having given the 
least countenance to the modern view. 

But although the Roman Church has 
afforded the highest sanction and en- 
couragement to a doctrine which is con- 
demned alike by Scripture and the Fa- 
thers, the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions of its authorized teaching on the 
subject are endless. The Council of Basle, 
for instance, in its thirty-sixth session, de- 
clared the belief in the immaculate con- 
ception to bo conformable to the Catholic 
faith } but on the other side it is urged, that 
the council was In schism when it passed 
the decree, on account of the deposition 
which it had pronounced against Eugenius. 
The Council of Trent, in its decree on the 
subject of original sin, expressly stated 
that it had no intention of including the 
Blessed Virgin in the terms which it em- 
ployed ; but in conclusion it only enjoined 
the observance of the decree of Sixtus IV., 
whichiileft me question open. The parties 
of Dominicans and Franciscans were so 


equally balanced that the Council did not 
venture to pronounce in favour of the one 
at the expense of the other. Thcjr dis- 
putes were only kept from proceeding to 
extremity by the intervention of the legate?^ 
Pius V. in the same way, forbade the cen- 
sure of those w'ho denied, as well as of 
those w'ho affirmed, the doctrine. Gregory 
XV. prohibited the imputation of orijy^inal 
sin to the Blessed Virgin, even in private 
disputations ; but he made an exception in 
favour of the Dominicans, that is to say, 
while giving his highest sanction to the 
dogma, he granted an immunity to those 
w'ho had from the first resisted it. Alex- 
ander VII. decreed that the immaculate 
conception is a j)ious doctrine and worthy 
of honour, but he forbade the ccnsure-,of 
those who should reject it. The university 
of Paris, at one jieriod, compelled all can- 
didates for the higliest dt'gree in theology 
to bind themselves to defend it; w'hile at 
the same time the chief autliority in the 
Cliurch permitted its cl.^iiial. Auslria re- 
ceived from Benedict XIII. the grant of 
an office for the iimnaculate conce])tioii, 
but the phrase itself is carefully excluded 
from the prayers. The evidence, such as 
it is, on both sides is equally coiifiicting. 
The Franciscans, for instance, produced a 
revelation of St. Bridget in favour of the 
doctrine, while the Dominicans appealed to 
a similar revelation made to St. Catherine 
of Sienna, in which the contrary is affirm- 
ed. A question was raised in consequence, 
w'hcther one of the so called saints is not to 
be believed rather than die other, though 
both have their plaCe as objects of worship 
in the Roman calendar. 

To sober-minded Christians it ^?eems as 
idle a question as ever occupied the time, 
or roused the bud passions, of theological 
disputants, since, according to Thomas 
Aquinas and othei ■ , it regards only an in- 
conceivably minute instant of time ; yet it 
sufficed at one period to throw the whole 
kingdom of Spain into confusion, an(\^ 
has furnished for centuries the watchword 
of parties in the Roman Church, who have 
maintained the fiercest opposition to each 
other; and the controversy is still unde- , 
cideu. Although it is said that the doctrine 
is full of blessing, that the w hole of Chris- 
tendom is devoutly waiting fof its authori- 
tative declaration, and that this would be 
the great glory and joy of an which is 
to witness the restoration of catholicity, 
the see of Rome is restrained by great and 
insurmountable difficulties. If the im- 
maculate conception w^ere decreed to be a 
necessary article of faith, no one could 
deny that an addition had been made to 
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the ancient creeds, and in a case to which 
even the loose principle of development 
could hardly be made applicable : while at 
the same time there would be an implied 
condemnation not only of the primitive 
fathers, but of the greatest theologians 
whom the Church of Kome has ever pro- 
duced. 

CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY. A 
religious order in the Romish Church, 
founded by Beatrix de Sylva, sister of 
James, first count of Portolegro, in the 
kinj^dom of Portugal. This lady, being 
carried to the court of Castile by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward, king of Por- 
tugal, whom the king of Castile had 
married, and the king falling in love with 
her on account of her beauty, the jealous 
queen locked her up in a chamber, whei-e 
she left her without meat or drink for 
three days. In this condition she im- 
plored the assistance of the Virgin Mary, 
who, according to the legendary statement, 
appeared to her and comforted her, pro- 
mising her a speedy release, which soon 
happened. But Beatrix, fearing the fur- 
ther resentment of the queen, privately 
withdrew from court, and tied to Toledo ; 
where arriving, she retired to a monastery 
of Dominican nuns, in which she continued 
forty years in the practice of all sorts of 
austerities. Here she again imagined, or 
pretended, that the Virgin Mary reap- 
eared to her, and inspired hei? with the 
csirc of founding an order in honour of 
her own immaculate conception. To this 
end she obtained of the queen a grant of 
the palace of Galliana^ where was a chapel 
dedicated to the honour of St. Faith. 
Beatrix,® accompanied by twelve young 
maids of tlie Dominican monastery, took 
possession of it in the year 1484. These 
religious were habited in a 'white gown 
and scapulary, *and a blue mantle, and 
wore on their scapulary the image of tlie 
Blessed Virgin. Pope Innocent VIII. 
jxmfirmed the order in 1489, and granted 
tlmm permission to follow the rule of the 
Cistercians. The pious foundress died in 
the year 1490, at sixty-six years of age. 

After the death of Beatrix, Cardinal 
Ximenes put the nuns of the Conception 
under the direction of the Franciscans, as 
being the most zealous defenders of the 
immaculate conception ; at the same time, 
he gave tli«m the rule of St. Clara to 
follow. The second convent of the order 
was founded in the year 1507, at Torrigo, 
in the diocese of Toledo, which produced 
seven ; others, the first of which w'as at 
Madrid. /This order passed into Italy, 
and gc^-fio»oting iu Rome and Milan. In 


the reign of Louis XIV., king of France, 
the Clarisses of the suburb of §t. Germain, 
at Paris, embraced the order of the Con- 
ception . These r eligi ous, besides the grand 
office of the Franciscans, recite on Sundays 
and holy-days a lesser office, called the 
office of the Conception of the Holy Virgin. 
— Ih'ouqliton. 

CONCEPTION, MIRACULOUS. The 
production of the human nature of the 
Son of God out of the ordinary course of 
generation, by the power of the HOLY 
Ghost. (Matt. i. 18, 25.) 

It were not difficult to show that the 
miraculous conception, once admitted, na- 
turally brings after it the great doctrines 
of the incarnation and the atonement. 
The miraculous conception of our Lord 
evidently implies some higher purpose of 
his coming than the mere business of a 
teacher. The business of a teacher might 
have been performed by a mere man, 
cnliglitened by the prophetic spirit. For 
whatever instruction men have the capacity 
to receive, a man might have been made 
the instrument to convey. Had teaching, 
therefore, been the sole purpose of our 
Saviour’s coming, a mere man might have 
done the whole business, and the super- 
natural conception had been an unneces- 
sary miracle. He, therefore, who came in 
this miraculous way, came upon some 
higher business, to which a mere man "was 
unequal. He came to be made a sin- 
oflering for us, that wo might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. — lip. Ilorslep, 

CONCLAVE. The place where the 
cardinals meet for the choosing of a new 
j)ope : the assembly itself is also called by 
this name, and it depends upon tlie mem- 
bers themselves to choose the place, al- 
though for some time the Vatican has been 
constantly used. Here they erect, in a large 
apartment, as many cells of deal W'ood ns 
there are cardinals, wdth lodges an'd places 
for the conclavists, who shut themselves 
in to w ait and serve the cardinals. These 
little chambers have their numbers, and 
are drawTi by lot, so that it often happens 
that cardinals of different factions lodge 
near one another. These are made up 
during the nine days’ ceremony for the 
pope’s funeral; during which time any- 
body may go in and sec the cells, which are 
hung on the outside with green serge or 
camlet, only those that belong to the 
favourites of the deceased, or are such as 
had been jiromoted by him, are covered 
with deep violet-coloured cloth, and over 
each are the arms of the cardinal w’ho 
lives in it. Between the cells and the 
windows of the palace there is a long 
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gallery for the convenience of the conclave, 
and it is from this that the cells receive 
their light. The day after the pope’s 
burial, that is, the tenth after his decease, 
the cardinals, having heard mass, invoke 
the Holy Ghost (as they term it) and go 
in procession two by two into the conclave, 
where they all meet in the chapel every 
morning and evening for a scrutiny, which 
is done by writing their sufirages in little 
billets, and putting them into a chalice 
that stands upon the altar ; when all are 
put in, two cardinals are chosen by the 
rest to read those openly who are named, 
and to keep an account of the number of 
each, and this is done till two-thirds join 
for the same person ; but a pope is seldom 
chosen after this manner. When it ap- 
pears that after the scrutiny they do not 
agree, they come to what they call an 
accez or access, that is, a trial whether he 
who has most voices in the scrutiny could 
reach to two-thirds ; but it is observable 
that they cannot give their suffrages in the 
accez to those whom they have appeared 
for in the scrutiny. If this does not 
succeed, they have recourse to the way of 
inspiration, (as they term it,) which is an 
open declaration, or rather combination of 
many cardinals to cry together such a 
cardinal is pope. For example, Altkri 
Papa is begun by one or two chiefs of a 
party, when they find suffrages enough to 
assure them that this method will not fail, 
and then the rest of the cardinals are 
forced to join, that they may not incur the 
pope’s displeasure, who would be chosen 
in spite of them. The scrutiny is managed 
in tlie following manner: each cardinal 
prepares liis billet, wherein he writes his 
own name and that of the person for whom 
he votes, and another word of device ; the 
cardinal’s name is written under the fold 
of the paper, and sealed with a seal for 
that purpose. The name of the chosen is 
written by the conclavist under another 
fold without the seal, and the word by 
which the cardinal knows that it is his 
name which is read, is written on the 
outside, as Deo volente, or the like; the 
fold which rovers the cardinal’s name is 
never opened uritil the pope be chosen, 
who, to know those who voted for him, 
unfolds all. The motto serves in the accez, 
that it may appear that each cardinal has 
given another besides that in the scrutiny, 
seeing two billets with different persons 
under the same name ; and at the end of 
the scrutiny and accez, if the suffrage be 
not sufficient to complete the election, 
they burn all the billetings that the elec- 
tors* names may be kept secret. Each 
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cardinal during the conclave is allowed 
but two servants, or three at most, and 
this only to princes, or for some particular 
privilege. Several seek for this employ- 
ment because the new-elected pone givee® 
each conclavist three or four hundred 
livres, and they have the pleasure of seeing 
all that passes: yet the place is trouble- 
some enough, because they must take in 
their meat and drink from a certain place 
common to all that live in the same part, 
must wait at table, and be as strictly con- 
fined as their masters. — Augusti, 

CONCOllDANCE, a dictionary or in- 
dex to the Bible, wherein all the leading 
words are ranged alphabetically, and the 
books, chapters, and verses wherein they 
occur, referred to, to assist in finding out 
passages, and comparing the several signi- 
fications of the same word. The earliest 
attempt at a Concordance is the collection 
of parallel passages in the margin of the 
5th volume of the Complatcnsian Polyglot. 
The first English Polyglot was published 
by John Merbeck, or Marbeck, a cele- 
brated English musician, in 1550. 

Of English Concordances, Cruden’s is 
well known and valued by every biblical 
student, 

Crutwell’s Concordance of Parallels” is 
useful, but the number of parallel passages 
referred t(5,' and sometimes the slightness 
of their connexion, renders the w'ork less 
useful on firdinary occasions than the mar- 
ginal references in our Bibles. 

Gastrell’s “ Christian Institutes,” Locke 
and iJodd’s “ Common -place Book of 
Scripture,” Strutt’s, work with the same 
title, and Matthew Talbot’s “ Analysis of 
the Iloly Bible,” all assume the *hj\racter 
of a concordance. The best Hebrkw con- 
cordance is Calasios. For the Septuagint, 
Trommius, for the Greek Testament, 
Schmidt, (a very bctiutifuP12mo edition of 
which was edited by Mr. Greenfield in 
18;K),) and for the Vulgate, Cardinal 
Hugo’s Concordance may be consulted. 

CONCORDAT. An instrument eie^ 
cuted in 1801, between Bonaparte and 
Pop-' Pius VII., to which the present 
Gallican Church owes its origin, in a much 
stronger sense that any in which the 
Romanist can refer the origin of the 
Church of England to the Reformation. 
For an account of this concordat the 
reader is referred to the article on the 
Church of Fi'ance, (See Church.) 

CONCORDAT. There is also a much 
earlier agreement between th§ crown of 
France and the pope, generaltJ['Kno¥im by 
the same name, viz. th#* 

Francis I. with Pope Leo 
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to abolish the Pragmatic Sanction; and 
here we must observe, that Clothaire II. 
issued^ an edict in 615, approved by all 
the bishops of his kingdom, assembled 
^ the fifth Council of Paris, by which 
he ordered that no bishop, though chosen 
by the clergy and people, should be con- 
secrated if the king did not ajjprove of 
him : and he that should be nominated by 
the king should be accepted, if the metro- 

S olitan found no just cause to reject him. 

fow King Charles VII., in the Council of 
Bourges, m, 1439, established the Pragma- 
tic Sanction, whereby part of the clergy, 
without consulting with the people or the 
archbishop, or other bishops of provinces, 
chose their bishops, leaving the king the 
privilege of consenting to and confirming 
• the election if he liked it. This the court 
• of Home resented ; the court first desired, 
and aftetwards in the Lateran Council cited, 
this king and the clergy of France to ap- 
pear and. give their reasons, why they did 
not abolish that ordinance; whereupon 
King Francis I. made this agreement, called 
a Concordat, with Pope Leo X., M'her(‘by 
the king had the power to nominate such 
as he thought fit for bishops, &c. ; and the 
pope, if he found no fault, cither in respect 
of the capacity or life of the j)erson in no- 
mination, was to issue the papal bull for 
the consecration. The parliament, clergy, 
and the university of Paris were mucli 
against registering this agreement; and, 
though they consented to it at last, yet 
they solemnly protested, that they did it 
only in obedience to the king’s reneated 
commands. This concordat differed from 
that of Clothaire, that the pope, by this, 
had no jfbwer to examine the ability of the 
person elected ; so that, in his time, they 
consecrated their bishops, without troubling 
themselves to send to Jionie for bulls. 
(See Vraqmatit ^ Sanction?^ 

CONCORDAT, GERMANIC, or the 
Concordat of Germany. A treaty relating 
lo^ccleslastical affairs, made in 14S8, be- 
tween Pope Nicholas V. and the emperor 
Frederick Hi., confirmed by Clement VlII. 
and Gregory XIII. It comprehended 
four parts ; in the first of wliich the pope 
reserved to himself the conferring of all 
vacant benefices at Rome, and 100 days’ 
journey from it, of whatever degree, either 
secular or regular, which before went by 
election, without exception of cardinals or 
other officers of the holy see. The second 
concerns the elections that are to be con- 
firmed by 4 d|te pope, as metropolises, cathe- 
^fftlsfej^ffyd^steries, dependinjj imme- 
pope, and having the 
privUc^^ll^j^oiiical election. The third 
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concerns livings that arc successively given 
by the popes and their proper patrons; 
that the pope has the privilege to confer 
both secular and regular livings, for the 
months of January, March, May, July, 
September, November ; and the bishop or 
archbishop within the district of their dio- 
ceses during the other months. The fourth 
and last part speaks of the annates or first- 
fruits, after the death or removal of the 
incumbent. 

CONDIGNITY and CONGRUITY. 
Tcims used by the schoolmen to express 
their peculiar opinions relative to human 
merit and deserving. The Scotists main- 
tain that it is possible for man in his 
natural state so to live as to deserve the 
grace of God, by which he maybe enabled 
to obtain salvation ; this natural Jltness 
(com/rulttis) for grace, being such as to 
oblige the Deity to grant it. Such is the 
merit of cutif/rtn/j/. The Thomists, on the 
other hand, contend that man, by the Di- 
vine assistance, is capable of so linng as 
to merit eternal life, to be worthy {condiy^ 
nn > i ) of it in the sight of God. In this 
hypothesis, the question of previous pre- 
paration for the grace which enables nira 
to be worthy, is not introduced. This is 
the merit of eondiynity. 

Article XIIT. “ Vorks done before the 
grace of Ciihist, and the inspiration of his 
Spirit, arc not ])lcasant to God, forasmuch 
as they spring not of faith in Ji£si:s CniuST, 
neither do tliey make men meet to receive 
grace, or (as tlie school- authors say) de- 
serve grace of congruity : yea, rather, for 
that they are not done as God hath wdlled 
and commanded them to be done, we 
doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” 

CONDUCT. A name given to chap- 
lains of colleges in the university of Cam- 
bridge and at Eton ; meaning a “ Capcl- 
lanus conductitius.” (Sec Chaiduinf) 

CONbWLON, or GONFALON, Society 
of the. So called from the Gonfalon, or 
banner, bearing the figxire of the Virgin 
Mary, wiiich was their ensign. — liaynaldtts, 
A confraternity of seculars in the Church 
of Rome, called penitents, established first 
of all bv some lioman citizens in 1267: 
and confinned by Pope Gregory XIII. in 
1576. Henry III. began one at Paris in 
1583, and himself assisted in the habit of 
a penitent, at a procession w'herein the car- 
dinal of Guise carried the cross, and his 
brother the duke of Mayciuie was master 
of the cercrfionies. 

CONFESSION. (See Auricular Cun- 
fession^ The verl)al acknowledgment of 
sin. The following are the rules laid down 
by the Church of i\ngland on this subject. 
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The Warnwg for the Celehmtlon of the 
Holy Communion : ** Because it is requisite 
that no man should come to the holy com- 
munion but with a full faith in God’s 
mercy, and with a quiet conscience ; there- 
fore, if there be any of you who by this 
means cannot quiet his conscience therein, 
but requireth further comfort or counsel, 
let him come to me, or to some other dis- 
creet and learned minister of God’s word, 
and open his grief, that by the ministration 
of God’s holy word he may receive the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly 
counsel and advice to the quieting of his 
conscience, and avoiding of all scruple and 
doubtfulness.” Rxihric, in the Office for 
the Visitation of the Sick : “ Here shall 
the sick person be moved to make a special 
confession of his sins, if he feel his con- 
science troubled with any weighty matter. 
After which confession, the priest shall 
absolve him (if he humbly and heartily 
desire it) after this sort.” By the 113th 
canon, empowering ministers to prevent 
offences at the court of visitation, it is pro- 
vided that “ if any man confess his secret 
and hidden sins to the minister, for the 
unburdening of his conscience, and to re- 
ceive spiritual consolation and ease of 
mind from him, he shall not in anywise 
be bound by this constitution, but is 
strictly charged and admonished that he 
do not at any time reveal and make known 
to any person whatsoever, any crime or 
offence so committed to his trust and 
secrecy, (except they be such crimes as, by 
the laws of this realm, his own life may 
be called in question for concealing the 
same,) under pain of irregularity.” 

In the primitive Church, no other con- 
fession of sins was required in order to 
receive baptism than the general renunci- 
ation of the devil and all his works. 

Nor did the Church lay any obligation 
on the consciences of men, to make either 
public or private confession of their sins 
to any but God, in order to qualify them 
for the communion. The confessions of the 
primitive Christians were all voluntary, 
and not imposed upon them by any laws 
of the Church. Notwithstanding which it 
must be owned, that private confession, 
though not absolutely required, yet was 
allowed and encouraged by the ancients, 
in some cases, and upon special occasions. 
For, first, they advised men, in case of 
lesser sins, to make confession mutually to 
each other, that they might have each 
other^s prayers and assistance, according to 
the adyic^ of St. James, “ Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray for one 

LOther, that ye may be healed.’^ Which, 


though it be produced by the Romanists 
in favour of auricular confession to a priest^ 
yet the ancients understood it only as a 
direction to Christians to confess mutuaUv 
to each other. 2. In case of injuries don?" 
to any private person, it was expected that 
the offender should make a private confes- 
sion of his fault to the person injured. 3. 
When men were under any perplexities of 
mind, or troubles of conscience, this was 
another case in which they were directed 
to have recourse to some pastor, and to 
take his counsel and advice. 4. Origen 
gives another reason for confessing private 
sins to the priest, which is, that he was the 
fittest judge when it was proper to do 
public penance for private offences. (See 
Pexxitentiary.) — Bingham^ h. xv. ch. 8, §*'6. 

The llomish Church not only requires 
confession as a duty, but has advanced it ' 
to the dignity of a sacrament; and this 
greatly adds to the power of the clergy of 
that Church over the laity, “ Confession 
submits a fearful penitent, whose con- 
science is oppressed w'ith scruples, loaded 
with remorse, and weakened by the re- 
membrance of its sins, to the absolute will 
of a cunning priest, who beholds sceptres 
at his feet, bumbles crowns, and makes 
those tremble who strike terror into whole 
nations.” Confession, in the Church of 
Home, must be made in the day-time, and, 
if possibly, when there are people in the 
church. As soon as the penitent comes 
up to the confessional, or the seat of the 
priest who confesses, he 'nakes the sign of 
the cross, and asks the cc nfessor’s blessing. 
Then the penitent* kne<jls, wdth his hands 
clasped ana uplifted. The confessional is 
open before, and has two lattice windows 
in it, one on each side. The confessor 
sits with his cap on his head, and his ear 
stooped towards the pe^^tent, in which 
posture he receiv;,s his confession in a 
whisper ; whence it is called auricular con- 
fession, This ended, the priest uncovers 
himself, and stretching out his right hipd 
towards the penitent, pronounces the ab- 
solution. (See Pfc'wawce.) — Casalde Veter, 
Chr»st. Ritih, Aid's Ritual, 

That confession is a custom observed in 
the Greek Church is past all dispute. 
Kicaut calls this practice “ One of the fun- 
damental pillars of the Eastern Churches ; 
the axis upon which their whole ecclesias- 
tical polity turns, and that wfthout which 
the clergy would no longer have any 
authority or influence over thg consciences 
of the people, and would 
able to reprove them in 
they could fly to the arms' for 

shelter and protection againailllrdlmsures 
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and reprehensions of their own pastors.** 
There are four stated times in the year for 
' confession. The penitent withdraws with 

spriest to some remote comer of the 
iiurchi where he sits down, with his head 
uncovered, and the confessor assures him, 
ihe angel of tlie Lord is there present to tcJu 
his confession^ exhorting him at the same 
time to conceal none of his sins. After 
confession, the penitent receives absolu> 
tion, and jp;ives the priest a small gratuity 
of money ror his trouble. If we may credit 
a judicious and learned traveller, the prac- 
tice of confession is enormously abused by 
the Greeks. If a penitent acknowledges 
he has robbed another, the priest asks him 
whether the person injured be a native of 
hisiown country, or a Frank : if the peni- 
tent answers, the latter, “ Then there is no 
* harm done,’* says the priest, “ provided we 
share the booty between us.” These arc 
natural consequences of the ignorance and 
poverty of the Greeks in general. — Tourne- 
fortes Voyages, 

‘‘ It standeth with us in the Church of 
England,” saith Hooker, “ as touching pub- 
lic confession, thus : First, seeing day by 
day we in our Church begin our ])ubiic 
prayers to Almighty God with public ac- 
knowledgment of our sins, in which con- 
fession every man, prostrate before his 
glorious majesty, crieth against himself, 
and the minister with one •sentence pro- 
nounceth universally all clear w'hose .ac- 
knowledgment hath proceeded from a true 
penitent mind, what reason is there every 
man should not, under Uie general terms 
of confession, represent to himself his 
own partmulars wnatsoever, and adjoining 
thereto that affection which a contrite 
spirit worketh, embrace to as full efiect 
tne words of Divine grace, as if the same 
were severally #nd particularly uttered, 
with addition of prayers, imposition of 
hands, and all ceremonies and solemnities, 
that m%ht be used for the strengthening 
ef !nen*s affiance in God’s peculiar mercy 
towards them? The difference of general 
and particular forms in confession, is not so 
material that any man’s safety or ghostly 
good should depend upon it,” “As for 
private confession,” says Bishop Jewel, 
‘‘ abuses and errors set apart, we condemn 
it not, but leave it at hberty.” — Brough- 
Bingham, 

All that An plainly be deduced from 
the scriptural doctrine concerning confes- 
sion is this, that, in common or ordinary 
siM, w% we to acknowledge them before 
AlmisffijgpGoD, either particularly in our 
privalSi,.ot ^erally in our public devo- 
tionpmBt;ASv|or some sins of a more ex- 
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traordina^ kind, the heinousness whereof 
ordinary Christians may not be sufficiently 
apprized of, or which may be attended 
with such nice circumstances as perplex 
their consciences, here resort is proper to 
be made to the ministers of the Church, 
who, as physicians of the soul, are best 
able to advise the fittest remedies upon 
such uncommon emergencies. Matters of 
this kind stood within these limits for 
a considerable time after the first pro- 
pagating of the gospel ; but, during the 
piety of very early times, another sort 
of confession came in use, for it having 
been the practice for excommunicates, 
before their reception into the Church, to 
make a solemn confession of their faults 
before the whole congregation, some per- 
sons who had fallen into a great sin, though 
they had never been censured for it, 
thought it a j)art of their duty to take 
upon themselves a public shame for it, 
by discovering it to the whole congre- 
gation they were members of, and to 
desire their i)raycrs to God for their par- 
don. Some difficulties and inconvenience 
arising from this practice, about the year 
3(50, the office of a public penitentiary in 
the Greek Church began, who was to be 
a presbyter of good conversation, prudent, 
and one who could keep a secret j to 
whom those who were lapsed into any 
greater sin might confess it ; and he, ac- 
cording to his discretion, was to enjoin a 
penance for it. But still there w^as no 
command for all people to confess their 
sins to this presbyter. In the Latin 
Church, the practice of public confession 
to the whole congregation continued 100 
years longer, viz. till the time of Pope 
Leo, which was about the year 450, who, 
by an injunction of his, did abrogate it; 
and, after some time, the Greek Church 
began to gro>v weary of this private con- 
fession to a penitentiary, and so laid it 
aside. But whilst private confession to 
ministers was practised, in some of the 
earlier ages of the Church, recourse was 
had to them only as spiritual physicians 
and counsellors, as appears by many pas- 
sages of antiquity. In the Council of 
Lateran, A. D. 1215, every person, of each 
sex, w^as obliged once in a year to confess 
to the minister of his parish, the sins 
which he had been guilty of. Auricular 
confession to the pnest being thus estab- 
lished, some of the school divines of the 
Romish Church carried it to further 
IcngthvS, making it, to be an article of faith ; 
to be received by the priest, not minis- 
terially, but judicially and authoritatively ; 
that every single sin must be discovered 
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to them, with all its aggmvating circum- 
stances, &c. All which horrible tyranny 
over men*s consciences, and diving into 
the secrets of families and governments, 
was confirmed by the Council of Trent. 
The excellent compilers of our liturgy, 
willing to settle this upon the ancient 
bottom, ordered only a general confession 
of sins to be pronounced by all persons 
indifferently, not requiring any particular 
confessions to be made, thereby coming 
much nearer to the apostolical practice 
than the Koman liturgy can pretend to, 
in all which service there is no confes- 
sion which the people share in j for their 
“ Co7ijiteor tihi, Domtne” &c. in the mass, 
relates to the priest, and the “ Con/iteot' 
Deo omnipotently* “ Beat<p. MarieSy* &c. in 
the breviary, is the confession only of the 
clergy. — Nicholh. 

Forms of confession arc generally to be 
met with in the liturgies of antiquity, but 
a form superior, or equal, to our own is 
nowhere to be found. Our confession, 
like the prayer which Jksus taught us, 
though coiKuse, is comprehensive and full. 
It is conceived in general terms, yet at 
the same time it is so particular, that it 
includes every kind of sin. Where the 
minister is not too ])recij)ilatc, when he 
allows the congregation time to repeat it, 
with such deliberation, that their hearts 
may go along with their W'ords, each indi- 
vidual may, and ought, under the general 
form, to make a particular mental confes- 
sion of his own personal sins, known only to 
God and his own conscience. — Shephet'd, 

At the time of the review of the liturgy, 

D. 1661, it was objected by the Pres- 
byterian clergy against this Confession, 
that there Avas no preparatory prayer for 
God^s assistance and acceptance ; and that 
it was defective in not clearly expressing 
“ original sin,” nor enumerating actual sins 
with their aggravations. To which it w'as 
answered by the Ej)iscopalian commission- 
ers, that the preparatory sentences, and 
the preceding exhortation, amply supplied 
this ; and that the form being so general 
is rather a perfection than a defect, as in 
such case all may join, since in many 
things wc offend all. And as to the notice 
of original sin, they conceived that to be 
sufficiently acknowledged in the sentence, 
(w'ith others, as the “ devices and desires 
of our owm hearts,” &c.,) “ and there is no 
health in us.” With respect to the general 
terms used throughout the Common Prayer 
Book, dissenters have complained of such 
expressions as, ‘‘that we may do God’s 
^’ili “ that we may he kept from all 
evil,” &c. i to which the Episcopalians pro- 


perly remark, ** these are almost the very 
terms in the Lord’s Prayer j so thal^they 
must reform that, before they can pretend 
to amend our liturgy in these petitidiij^,^ 
The reader may judge how far the oBU® 
jections are worthy of notice, by the form 
composed by Calvin himself, and used by 
the French reformed Churches, which is 
as follow's : — “ 0 Lord God, eternal and 
almighty Father, we acknowledge and 
confess before thy sacred Majesty, that we 
arc miserable sinners, conceived and born 
in sin and iniquity ; prone to evil, and in- 
disposed to every good work; and that 
being vicious, we make no end of trans- 
gressing thy holy commandments. Here- 
by wc call destruction upon ourselves from 
thy just judgment. But yet, O LoRD,;we 
are heartily sorry for having offended thee, 
and W'c condemn ourselves and sins by 
true repentance, desiring thy grace may 
relieve our misery. Therefore, O God, 
merciful Father, vouchsafe us thy mercy, 
in the name of thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Blot out our sins, and purge away 
all our filth, and daily increase in us the 
ifts of ihy Holy Spirit. That w e, ac- 
now'lcdging our iniquity from the bottom 
of our hearts, may more and more dis- 
please ourselves, and be excited to true 
repentance ; which, mortifying us and all 
our sins, may produce in us the fruits of 
righteou^jness and innocence, acceptable 
unto thee through the same Jesus Christ 
our liORD.” It appears, indeed, that our 
Confession was in great measure suggested 
by this form, or ratlier by the tranSation 
of it made by Valerandus Pollanus, for 
the reformed congregation of Strasburg. 
— See Laurence* 8 mmqdon Lec^res, 

There is hardly anything in public wor- 
ship which requires more caution and 
prudence in the virderinjj; of it, than that 
confession of sin v iiich is to be. made by 
the whole congregation; it may be too 
loose and general on the one side, or it 
may he too particular and distinct on the 
other. There may be this iiiconvenience 
in a confession very short and general, 
that takes in all, that it does not so w'ell 
serve to excite or to express that due 
sense of sin, nor to exercise that humility 
and self-abasement, wherewith we should 
always confess our sins to God. On the 
other hand, the inconvenience of a very 
particular and distinct confession of sins 
will be this, that some sins, with their ag- 
gravations, may be confessed in the name 
of the whole congregation, of which it is 
by no means to be supposed thkt all are 
guilty; and then they, who through the 
grace of God liave been kepi from them, 
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cannot in ffood earnest make such con- 
fession. — CTuffetfs Answer to Dissenters. 

Hie General Confession with the Ahso- 
li^n» was first inserted in the Morning 
ijffff Evening Prayer, by the Second Book 
of King Edward Vl. 

A Confession was formerly recited in the 
office for the first hour of the morning, ac- 
cording to the rites of the English Churches. 
It occurred in the course of prayers which 
came at the end of the service : and had this 
arrangement been regarded by the reform- 
ers, the Confession and Absolution would 
now be placed immediately before the col- 
lect for the day. There were, ho wever, good 
reasons for placing the Confession at the 
beginning of the office. Christian humility 
would naturally induce us to approach the 
infinitely holy God with a confession of 
our sinfulness and unwortliiness j and this 
position of the Confession is justified by 
the practice of the Eastern Church in the 
time of Basil, who observes that the people 
all confessed their sins with great con- 
trition, at the beginning of the nocturnal 
service, and before the psalmody and 
lessons commenced. — Ptthner. 

Even in the most penitential parts of 
our service, even in the midst of accommo- 
dation to the wants of persona entering on 
a course of amendment, there is a prospect 
opened, of mature, established, and vic- 
torious Christianity .... Our Almigiity 
and most merciful Father” iJ entreated 
not only to remit the punishment, but to 
abolish tlie power of sin. And the abso- 
lution and remission of our sins itself, is 
made to consist, not n^crely in the reversal 
of a sentence, and removal of a curse, but 
in the influence of the Holy Spirit, conse- 
quent on true repentance, and productive, 
not of mere temporary and outward amend- 
ment, but of that inward abiding “ purity 
and holiness, •for the rest of our life,” 
which, “ at the last,” will bring us to 
** God’s eternal joy .” — Bishop Jebb, 

CONFESSIONS OF FAITH. The 
systems of theology drawn up by foreign 
reformers' were frequently called Confes- 
sions of Faith. The following are the Con- 
fessions of the different Churches. 

1. That of the Gx*eek Church, entitled 
“ The Confessions of the True and Genuine 
Faith,” which was presented to Mohammed 
II., in 1453, but which gave place to the 
” Orthodoai Confession of the Catholic and 
.^ostolic Greek Church,” composed by 
Mogila, metropolitan of Kiev, in Russia, 
pd approved in 1643, with great solemii- 
ity, by the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. It 
contains the standard of the principles of 


the Russian Greek Church. — See Mr. 
Palmer* s (of Magd. Coll. Oxf.) Collection 
of Russian Symbolical Books ; and Mr. 
Neale's Hist, of the Greek Church. 

2. The Church of Rome, though she has 
always received the Apostles^, Nicenc, and 
Athanasian Creeds, had no fixed public 
and authoritative symbol till the Council 
of Trent. A summary of the doctrines 
contained in the canons of that council is 
given in the creed published by Pius IV., 
(^1564,) in the form of a bull. It is intro- 
duced by the Nicenc Creed, to which it 
adds twelve articles, comprising those doc- 
trines which the Church of Rome finally 
adopted after her controversies with the 
Reformers. (Sec Creed of Pope Pius 
IV.) 

3. The TiUthcrans call their standard 
books of faith and discijdinc, “ Libri Sym- 
bolici Ecclesite Evangelica3.” They contain 
the three creeds above mentioned, the 
Augsburg Confession, tlie Apology for that 
Confession by Mclancthon, the Articles of 
Smalcald, drawn up by Luther; the Cate- 
chisms of Luther ; and, in many churches, 
the Form of Concord, or Book of Torgau. 
The best edition is that by Tittmann, 
Leipsic, 1817. The Saxon, (composed by 
Mclancthon,) W'urtcmbcrg, Suabian, Po- 
meranian, Mansfeldlian, and Copenhagen 
Confessions agree in general with the sym- 
bolical books of the Lutherans, but are of 
authority only in the countries from which 
they arc respectively called. 

4. The Confessions of the Calvinistic 

Churches are numerous. The following 
are the princij)al : — (1.) The Helvetic Con- 
fessions are three — that of Basle, 1530; 
the Summary and Confession of the Hel- 
vetic Churches, 1536; and the “Expositio 
Simplex,” &c., 1566, ascribed to Bullinger. 
(2.) The Tetrapolitan Confession, 1531, — 
which derives its name from the foui* cities 
of Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen, 
and Lindau, by the deputies of wliicii it 
was signed, — is attributed to Bucer. (3.) 
The Palatine or Heidelberg Confession, 
framed by order of the Elector Palatine 
JohnCasimir, 1575. (4.)/rhe Confession 

of the Gallic Churches, accejited at the first 
synod of the reformed, held at Paris, 1559. 
(5.) The Confession of the Reformed 
Churches in Belgium, drawn up in 1559, 
andappro\cd in 1561. (6.) The Confes- 

sion of Faith of the Kirk of Scotland, 
which w’as that composed by the assembly 
at Westminster, was received as the stand- 
ard of the Scotch national faith, in 1690. — 
See the following article. See also Har- 
mony of Confessions, or the Faith of Chris- 
tian and Reformed Churches, 1643; and 
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Sylloge ConfesBionum, sub tempus Re- 
formandee Ecclesice, Oxon. 1804. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH, WEST- 
MINSTER. The Confession of Faith 
which was drawn up by the Puritans in 
England, and which is adopted by the 
Scottish establishment. The ordinance 
under which the assembly which drew up 
this Confession sat at Westminster com- 
mences thus : 

An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons 
assembled in Parliament, for the calling 
of an Assembly of learned and godly 
Divines, and others, to be consulted 
with by the Parliament, for the settling 
of the government and liturgy of the 
Church of England ; and for vindicating 
and clearing of the doctrine of the said 
Church from false aspersions and inter- 
pretations. June 12, 1643. 

Whereas, amongst the infinite blessings 
of Almighty God upon this nation, none 
is nor can be more dear unto us than the 
purity of our religion ; and for that, as 
yet, many things remain in the liturgy, 
discipline, and government of the Church, 
which do necessarily require a further and 
more perfect reformation than as yet hath 
been attained ; and whereas it hath been 
declared and resolved by the Lords and 
Commons assembled in Parliament, that 
the present Church-government by arch- 
bishops, their chancellors, commissars, 
deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, 
and other ecclesiastical officers depending 
upon the hierarchy, is evil, and justly of- 
fensive and burdensome to the kingdom, a 
great impediment to reformation and 
growth of religion, and very prejudicial to 
the state and government of this kingdom ; 
and therefore they are resoWed that the 
same shall be taken away, and that such a 
government shall be settled in the Church 
as may be most agreeable to God’s holy 
word, and most apt to procure and pre- 
serve the peace of the Church at home, 
and nearer agreement with the Church of 
Scotland, and other Reformed Churches 
abroad ; and, for the better effecting here- 
of, and for the vindicating and clearing of 
the doctrine of the Church of England 
from all false calumnies and aspersions, it 
is thought fit and necessary to call an 
Assembly of learned, godly, and judicious 
Divines, who, together with some mem- 
bers of both the ilouses of Parliament, are 
to consult and advise of such matters and 
things, touching the premises, as shall be 
proposed unto them by both or either of 
the Houses of Parliament, and to give 
their advice and counsel therein to both or 
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either of the said Houses, when, and as 
often as, they shall be thereunto reqmred. 

The Confession consists of thirty-fliree 
chapters, of which the following ard^j fee 
heads : — v 

CUAV, 

I. Of the Holy Scripture. 

II. Of God, and of the Holy Trinity, 

III. Of God’s Eternal Decree. 

IV. Of Creation, 

V. Of Providence. 

VI. Of the Fall of Man, of Sin, and of 
the Punishment thereof. 

VII. Of God’s Covenant with Man. 

VIII. Of Christ the Mediator. 

IX. Of Free Will. 

X. Of Effectual Calling. 

XL Of Justification. 

XII. Of Adoption. 

XIII. Of Sanctification. 

XIV. Of Saving Faith. 

XV. Of Repentance unto Life. 

XVI. Of Good Works. 

XVII. Of the Perseverance of the Saints. 
XVIII. Of Assurance of Grace and Sal- 
vation. 

XIX. Of the Law of God. 

XX. Of Christian Liberty, and Liberty of 
Conscience. 

XXL Of Religious Worship, and the Sab- 
bath-day. 

XXII. Of lawful Oaths and Vows. 

XXIIL Of the Civil Magistrate. 

XXIV. or Marriage and Divorce. 

XXV. Of the Church. 

XXVI. Of Communion of Saints. 

XXVII. Of the Sacraments. 

XXVIll, OfBaptkm. 

XXIX. Of the Lord’s Supper. 

XXX. Of Church Censures. ® 

XXXI. Of Synods and Councils. 

XXXII. Of the State of Men after Death. 

and of the Resurrecdon of the Dead. 
XXXIII. Of the la a Jud^ent. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith 
was approved by the general assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland, on the 27th of- 
August, 1647, Sess. 23, and W(i8 ratified 
^ Act of the Scottish Parliament, 7th 
February, 1649. — See next article. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE 
KIRK OF SCOTLAND, or THE NA- 
TIONAL COVENANT. 

Subscribed at first by the King’s Majesty, 
and his Household, in the ¥ear 1580; 
thereafter by persons of all ranks in the 
year 1581, by ordinance of the Lords of 
secret council, and acts of the General 
Assembly ; subscribed again by all sorts 
of persons in the year 1590, by a new 
ordinance of council, at the desire of the 
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General Assembly : with a general bond 
for the maintaining of the true Christian 
rlligion, and the^in^s person; and, 
^gether with a resolution and promise, 
i^r the causes after expressed, to main- 
tain the true religion, and the King’s 
Majesty, according to the foresaid Con- 
fession and acts of Parliament, subscrib- 
ed by Barons, Nobles, Gentlemen, Bur- 
gesses, Ministers, and Commons, in the 
year 1638: approven by the General 
Assembly 1638 and 1639; and sub- 
scribed again by persons of all ranks and 
qualities m the year 1639, by an ordin- 
ance of council, upon the supplication 
of the General Assembly, and act of the 
General Assembly, ratified by an act of 
Parliament 1640 ; and subscribed by 
• King Charles IL at Spey, June 23, 1650, 
and Scoon, January 1, 1651. 

We all and every one of us under- writ- 
ten, protest, That, after long and due 
examination of our own conscience in 
matters of true and false religion, we are 
now throughly resolved in the truth by the 
word and Spirit of God : and therefore w^e 
believe with our hearts, confess with oar 
mouths, subscribe with our hands, and con- 
stantly affirm, before God and the whole 
world, that this only is the true Christian 
faith and religion, pleasing God, and bring- 
ing salvation to man, which now Is, by the 
mercy of God, revealed to the world by the 
preaching of the blessed evangel ; and is 
received, believed, and defended by many 
and sundry notable kirks and realms, but 
chiefly by the kirk of^Scotland, the King’s 
Majesty, and three estates of this realm, as 
God’s eternal truth, and only ground of our 
salvation ; as more particularly is express- 
ed in the Confession of our Faith, establish- 
ed and publickly confiimed by sundry acts of 
Parliamehts, md now of a long time hath 
been openly professed by the King’s Ma- 
jesty, and whole body of this realm both 
in burgh and land. To the which Confession 
and Form of Religion we willingly agree 
in our conscience in all points, as unto 
God’s undoubted truth and verity, ground- 
ed only upon his written word. And 
therefore we abhor and detest all contrary 
religion and doctrine ; but chiefly all kind 
of Papistry in general and particular heads, 
even as they are now damned and confuted 
by the wo^fd of God and Kirk of Scotland. 
But, in special, we detest and refuse the 
usurped authority of that Roman Anti- 
christ upon the Scriptures of God, upon the 
hirk, the civil magistrate, and consciences 
of men ; all his tyrannous laws made upon 
indifferent things against our Cliristian 
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liberty ; his erroneous doctrine against the 
sufficiency of the written word, the perfec- 
tion of the law, the office of Christ, and his 
blessed evangel ; his corrupted doctrine 
concerning original sin, our natural in- 
ability and rebellion to God’s law, our justifi- 
cation by faith only, our imperfect sanctifi- 
cation and obedience to the law ; the nature, 
number, and use of the holy sacraments; 
his five bastard sacraments, with all his 
rites, ceremonies, and false doctrine, added 
to the ministration of the true sacraments 
without the word of God ; his cruel judg- 
ment against infants departing without the 
sacrament ; his absolute necessity of baptism; 
his blasphemous opinion of transubstontia- 
tion, or real presence of Christ’s body in 
the elements, and receiving of the same by 
the wicked, or bodies of men ; his dispens- 
ations with solemn oaths, perjuries, and 
degrees of marriage forbidden in the W'ord, 
his cruelty against the innocent divorced ; 
his devilish mass ; his blasphemous priest- 
hood ; his profane sacrifice for sins of the 
dead and the quick; his canonization of 
men ; calling upon angels or saints depart- 
ed, worshipping of imagery, relicks, and 
crosses ; dedicating of kirks, altars, days ; 
vows to creatures ; his purgatory, prayers 
for the dead ; praying or speaking m a 
strange language, with his processions, 
and blasphemous litany, and multitude of 
advocates or mediators ; his manifold 
orders, auricular confession ; his desperate 
and uncertain repentance ; his general and 
doubtsome faith ; his satisfactions of men 
for their sins ; his justification by works, 
opus operatum, w^orks of supererogation, 
merits, pardons, peregrinations, and sta- 
tions ; his holy water, baptizing of bells, 
conjuring of spirits, crossing, sayning, 
anointing, conjuring, hallowing of God^s 
good creatures, with the superstitious opi- 
nion joined therewith ; his worldly mon- 
archy, and wicked hierarchy ; his three 
solemn vows, with all his shavcllings of 
sundry sorts; his erroneous and bloody 
decrees made at Trent, with all the sub- 
scribers or approvers of that cruel and 
bloody band, conjured against the kirk 
of God. And finally, we detest all his 
vain allegories, rites, signs, and tradi- 
tions brought in the kirk, without or 
against the word of God, and doctrine of 
this true reformed kirk ; to the which we 
join ourselves willingly, in doctrine, faith, 
religion, discipline, and use of the holy 
sacraments, as lively members of the same 
in Christ our Head: promising and swear^ 
ing, by the groat name of the Lord our 
God, that we shall continue in Ae obedi- 
ence of the doctrine and discipline of this 
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kirk',* and shall defend the same, accord- 
ing to our Yobation and power, all the days 
of our lives ; under the pains contained in 
the law, and dailger both of body and soul 
in the day of God’s fearful judgment. 

And seeing that many are stirred up by 
Satan, and that Roman Antichrist, to 
promise, swear, subscribe, and for a time use 
the holy sacraments in the kirk deceitfully, 
against their own conscience; minding 
hereby, first, under the external cloak of 
religion, to corru[)t and subvert secretly 
God’s true religion within the kirk ; and 
afterward, when time may serve, to become 
open enemies and persecutors of the same, 
under vain hope of the pope’s dispensation, 
devis' d against the word of God, to his 
renter confusion, and their double con- 
emnation in the day of the Lord Jesus : 
we therefore, willing to take away all 
suspicion of hypocrisy, and of such double 
dealing with God, and his kirk, protest, 
and call the Searcher of all hearts for 
W'itncss, that our minds and hearts do fully 
agree with this our Confession, promise, 
oath, and subscription ; so that we arc not 
moved with any worldly respect, but are 
persuaded only m our conscience, through 
the knowledge and love of God’s true re- 
ligion imprinted in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, as we shall answer to him in the day 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed. 

And because avc perceive, that the quiet- 
ness and stability of our religion and kirk 
doth depend upon the safety and good beha- 
viour of the King’s Majesty, as upon a com- 
fortable instrument of God’s mercy granted 
to this country, for the maintaining of his 
kirk, and ministration of justice amongst 
us; we protest and promise with our 
hearts, under the same oath, hand-writ, and 
pains, that we shall defend his person and 
authority with our goods, bodies, and lives, 
in the defence of Christ, his evangel, liber- 
ties of our country, ministration of justice, 
and punishment of iniquity, against all 
enemies within this realm or without, as 
we desire our God to be a strong and mer- 
ciful defender to us in the day of our death, 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ; to 
whom, with the Father, and the Holy Spirit, 
‘be all honour and glory eternally. Amen. 

Likeae many Acts of Parliament, not 
only in general do abrogate, annul, and 
rescind all laws, statutes, acts, constitu- 
tions, canons civil or municipal, with all 
other ordinances, niid practique penalties 

• The Confession which was subscribed at 
th© 2.5th of February, 1587-8, 
by the King, Lennox, Huntly, the Chancellor, 
anil about ninety-tive other persons, bath here 


whatsoever, made in prejudice of the true, 
religion, and professors thereof ^ or of the 
true kirk, discipline, jurisdiction, andwree- 
dom thereof; or in favours of id<tegfry 
and superstition, or of the Papistical kirl5^ 
as Act 3, Act 31, Pari. 1, Act 23, Pari. 11, 
Act 114, Pari. 12, of King James VI, 
That Papistry and superstition may be 
utterly suppressed, according to the in- 
tention of the Acte of Parliament, repeated 
in the fifth Act, Pari. 20, King James VI. 
And to that end they ordain all Papists 
and priests to be punished with manifold 
civil and ecclesiastical pains, as adversaries 
to God’s true religion, preached, and by 
law established, within this realm. Act 24, 
Pari. 11, King JaineLS VL ; as common 
enemies to all C’hristian government. Act 
18, Pari. 16, King James VI. ; as rebellers 
and gainstanders of our Sovereign Lord’s 
authority, Act 47, Pari. 3, King James VL ; 
and as idolaters, Act 104, Pari. 7, King 
James VL But also in particular, by and 
attour the Confession of Vaith, do abolish 
and condemn the Pope’s authority and 
jurisdiction out of this land, and ordains 
the rnaintainers thereof to he j)unished, 
Act 2, Pari. 1, Act 51, Pari. 3, Act 106, 
Pari. 7, Act 114, Pari. 12, King James VL, 
do condemn the Pope’s erroneous doctrine, 
or any other erroneous doctrine repugnant 
to any of the articles of the true and 
Christian religion, publicly preached and 
by law established in this realm ; and 
ordains the spreaders and makers of books, 
or libels, or letters or writs of that nature, 
to be punished, Act 46, Varl. 3, Act 106, 
Pari. 7, Act 24, Paid. 11, King James VL, 
do condemn all baptism conform to the 
Pope’s kirk, and the idolatry of tke mass ; 
and ordains all sayers, wilful hearers, and 
concealers of the* mass, the rnaintainers 
and resetters of tiie priests, Jesuits, traf- 
ficking Papists, to be puftished without 
any exception or restriction, Act 6, Pari. 

1, Act 120, Pari. 12, Act 164, Pari. 13, Act 
193, Pari. 14, Act 1, Pari. 19, Act 5, Pari. 
20, King James VI., do condemn all erro- 
neous books and writs contaihing erro- 
neouj doctrine against the religion pre- 
sently professed, or containing superstitious 
rites and ceremonies Papistical, whereby 
the people are greatly abused, and ordains 
the nome-bringers of them to be punished, 
Act 26, Pari. 11, King James VI., do con- 
demn the monuments and drcM of bygone 
idolatry, as going to crosses, observing the 
festival days of saints, and such other su- 

added, Agreeing to the word.” Sir John 
Maxwell of Pollock hath the original parch- 
ment. 
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erstitious and Papistical rites, to the dis- 
onour of God, contempt of true religion, 
an4| fostering of great error among the 
lie ; . and ordains the users of them to 

F^unished for the second fault as idol- 
aters, Act 104, Pari. 7, King James VI. 

Likeas many Acts of Parliament are con- 
ceived for maintenance of God’s true and 
Christian religion, and the purity thereof, 
in doctrine and sacraments of the true 
church of God, the liberty and freedom 
thereof, in her national, synodal assem- 
blies, presbyteries, sessions, policy, disci- 
pline, and jurisdiction thereof; as that 
purity of religion, and liberty of the church 
was used, professed, exercised, preached, 
and confessed, according to the reforma- 
tion of religion in this realm. As for in- 
stance, the 99th Act, Pari. 7, Act 25, Pari. 
11, Act 114, Pari. 12, Act 160, Pari. 13, of 
King James VI., ratified by the 4th Act of 
.King Charles. So that the 6th Act, Pari. 
1, and 68th Act, Pari. 6, of King James 
VI., in the year of God 1579, declare tlie 
ministers, of the blessed evangel, whom 
God of his mercy had raised up, or here- 
after should raise, agreeing with them that 
then lived, in doctrine and administration 
of the sacraments; and the peo])le that 
professed Christ, as he was tnen offered 
m the evangel, and doth communicate 
with the holy sacraments (as in the reform- 
ed kirks of this realm they were presently 
administrate) according to tin# Confession 
of Faith, to be the true and holy kirk of 
Christ Jesus within this realm. And 
decerns and declares all and sundry, who 
either gainsay the wof d of the evangel re- 
ceived and approved as the heads of the 
Confes^on of Faith, professed in Parlia- 
ment in the year of God 1560, specified also 
in the first Parliament of King James VI., 
and ratified in this present Parliament, more 
particularly d* express ; or that refuse the 
administration of the holy sacraments, as 
they were then ministrated ; to be no 
members of the said kirk within this realm, 
and true religion presently professed, so 
long as they keep themselves so divided 
from the society of Christ’s body. And 
the subsequent Act 69, Pari. 6, of King 
James VI. declares, that there is no other 
face of kirk, nor other face of religion, 
than was presently at that time, by the 
favour of God, established within this 
realm: “^niich therefore is ever styled 
God’s true religion, Christ’s true reli- 
gion, the true and Christian religion, and 
a perfect religion;” which, by manifold 
Acts of Parliament, all within this realm 
are bound to profe.ss, to subscribe the arti- 
cles thereof, the Confession of Faith, to 


recant all doctrine and en*ors repugnant 
to any of tlie said articles, Act 4 and 9, 
Pari. 1, Acts 45, 46, 47, Pari. 3, Act 71, 
Pari. 6, Act 106, Pari. 7, Act 24, Pari. 11, 
Act 123, Pari. 12, Act 194 and 197, Pari. 
14, of King James VI. And all magis- 
trates, sheriffs, &c. on the one part, are 
ordained to search, apprehend, and punish 
all contraveners ; For instance, Act 5, Pari. 
1, Act 104, Pari. 7, Act 25, Pari. 11, King 
James VI. ; and that, notwithstanding of 
the King’s Majesty’s licences on the con- 
trary, which are discharged, and declared 
to be of no force, in so far as they tend in 
anywise to the prejudice and hinder of the 
execution of the Acts of Parliament against 
Papists and adversaries of true religion. 
Act 106, Pari. 7, King James VI. On the 
other part, in the 47th Act, Pari. 3, King 
James VI. it is declared and ordained, 
Seeing the cause of God’s true religion 
and his Highness’s authority are so joined, 
as the hurt of the one is common to both ; 
that none shall be reputed as loyal and 
faithful subjects to our sovereign Lord, or 
his authority, but be punishable as rebel- 
lers and gainstanders of the same, who 
shall not give their confession, and make 
their profession of the said true religion ; 
and that they who, after defection, shall 
give the confession of their faith of new, 
they shall promise to continue therein in 
time coming, to maintain our sovereign 
Lord’s authority, and at the uttermost of 
their power to fortify, assist, and main- 
tain the true preachers and professors of 
Christ’s religion, against whatsoever ene- 
mies and gainstanders of the same ; and, 
namely, against all such, of whatsoever 
nation, estate, or degree they be of, that 
have joined or bound themselves, or have 
assisted, or assist, to set forward and exe- 
cute the cruel decrees of tlie Council of 
Trent, contrary to the true preachers and 
professors of the word of God ; which is 
repeated, word by word, in the articles of 
pacification at Perth, the 23rd of February, 
1572, approved by Parliament the last of 
April, 1573, ratified in Parliament 1587, 
and related Act 123, Pari. 12, of King 
James VI. ; with this addition, “ That they 
are bound to resist all treasonable uproars 
and hostilities raised against the true re* 
ligion, the King’s Majesty, and the true 
professors.” 

Likeas, all lieges are bound to maintain 
the King’s Majesty’s royal person and au- 
thority, the authority of Parliaments, with- 
out the which neither any laws or lawful 
judicatories can be established, Acts 130 
and 131, Pari. 8, King James VI., and the 
subjects’ liberties, who ought only to live 
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and be governed by Uie King’s la^s, the 
oommon laws of this realm allenarly, Act 
48, Pari. 3, King James I., Act 79, Pari. 
6, King James IV. ; repeated in the Act 
131, Pari. 8, Kins James VI. ; which if 
they be innovatea and prejudged, “the 
commission anent the union of the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and England, which 
is the sole act of the 17th Pari, of King 
James VI., declares,” such confusion would 
ensue as this realm could be no more a 
free monarchy: because, by the funda- 
mental laws, ancient privileges, offices, and 
liberties of this kingdom, not only the 
princely authority of his Majesty’s royal 
descent hath been these many ages main- 
tained, but also the people’s security of 
their lands, livings, rights, offices, liber- 
ties, and dignities preserved. And, there- 
fore, for the preservation of the said true 
religion, laws, and liberties of this king- 
dom, it is statute by the 8th Act, Pari. 1, 
repeated in the 99th Act, Pari. 7, ratified 
in the 23rd Act, Pari. 11, and 114tli Act, 
Pari. 12, of King James VI., and 4th Act, 
Pari. 1, of King Charles I., “ That all 
Kings and Princes at their coronation, 
and reception of their princely authority, 
shall make their faithful promise by their 
solemn oath, in the presence of the eter- 
nal God, that, enduring the whole time of 
their lives, they shall serve the same eter- 
nal God, to the uttermost of their power, 
according as he hath required in his most 
holy word, contained in the Old and New 
iMament; and according to the same 
word, shall maintain the true religion of 
Christ Jesus, the preaching of his holy 
word, the due and right ministration of 
the sacraments now received and preached 
within this realm, (according to the Con- 
fession of Faith immediately preceding,) 
and shall abolish and gainstand all false 
religion contrary to the same; and shall 
rule the people committed to their charge, 
according to the will and command of 
God revealed in his foresaid word, and ac- 
cording to the laudable laws and constitu- 
tions received in this realm, nowise repug- 
nant to the said will of the eternal God; 
and shall procure, to the uttermost of their 
power, to the kirk of God, and whole 
Christian people, true and perfect peace in 
all time coming ; and that they shall be 
careful to root out of their empire all here- 
tics and enemies to the true worship of 
God, who shall be convicted by the true 
kirk of God of the foresaid crimes.” 
Which was also observed by his Majesty, 
a1^ his coronation in Edinburgh, 1633, as 
m&y be seen 'n the order of the coronation. 
In obedience to the commandment of 


God, conform to the practice of the godly 
in former times, and according to thelaud- 
able example of our worthy and relifiious 
progenitors, and of many yet living am^^st 
us, which was warranted also by 
council, commanding a general band to be 
made and subscribea by his Majesty’s sub- 
jects of all ranks; for two causes: one 
was, For defending the true religion, as it 
was then reformed, and is expressed in the 
Confession of Faith above written, and a 
former large Confession established by 
sundry acts of lawful General Assemblies 
and of Parliaments, unto which it hath re- 
lation, set down in public Catechisms ; and 
which hath been for many years, with a 
blessing from Heaven, preached and pro- 
fessed in this kirk and kingdom, as God’s 
undoubted truth, grounded only upon His 
written word. The other cause was, For 
maintaining the King’s Majesty, his per- 
son and estate ; the true worship of God 
and the King’s authority being so straitly 
joined, as that they had the same friends 
and common enemies, and did stand and 
fall together. And finally, being convinced 
in our minds, and confessing wdth our 
mouths, that the present and succeeding 
generations in this land are bound to keep 
the foresaid national oath and subscription 
inviolable. 

We Noblemen, Barons, Gentlemen, Bur- 
gesses, Ministers, and Commons under- 
subscribing’, considering divers times be- 
fore, and especially at this time, the danger 
of the true reformed religion, of the King’s 
honour, and of the public peace of the 
kingdom, by the manifold innovations and 
evils, generally contained, and particularly 
mentioned in our late supplications, com- 
plaints, and protestations ; do hereby pro- 
fess, and before God, his angels, and the 
world, solemnly declare. That with our 
whole heart we agr'^.*, and Resolve all the 
days of our life constantly to adhere unto 
and to defend the foresaid true religion, 
and (forbearing the practice of all inno- 
vations already introauced in the matters 
of the worship of God, or approbation of 
the coiTuptions of the public government 
of the kirk, or civil places and power of 
kirkmen, till they be tried and allowed in 
free assemblies and in parliament) to la- 
bour, by all means lawful, to recover the 
purity and liberty of the Gospel, as it was 
established and professed beio|e the fore- 
said novations. And because, after due 
examination, we plainly perceive, and un- 
doubtedly believe, that the innovations 
and evils contained in our supplications, 
complaints, and protestations, have no 
warrant of the word of God, arc contrary 
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to the articles of the foresaid Confession, 
to the intention and meaninjB^ of the blessed 
refcimers of religion in this land, to the 
abof^'^ritten Acts of Parliament ; and do 
swibly tend to the re-establishing of the 
Popish religion and tyranny, and to the 
subversion and ruin of the true reformed 
religion, and of our liberties, laws, and 
estates ; we also declare, That the foresaid 
Confessions are to be interpreted, and 
ought to be understood of the foresaid no- 
vations and evils, no less than if every one 
of them had been expressed in the fore- 
said Confessions ; and that we are obliged 
to detest and abhor them, amongst other 
particular heads of Papistry abjured there- 
in. And therefore, from the knowledge 
and conscience of our duty to God, to our 
Ring and country, without any w^orldly 
respect or inducement, so far as human 
iniinnity will suffer, wishing a further 
measure of the grace of God for this ef- 
fect; we promise and swear, by the great 
NAME OF THE LoRD OUR GoD, to con- 
tinue in the profession and obedience of 
the foresaid religion; and that we shall 
defend the same, and resist all these con- 
trary errors and corruptions, according to 
our vocation, and to the uttermost of that 
power that God hath put in our hands, ail 
the days of our life. 

And in like manner, with the same heart, 
we declare before God and men, That we 
have no intention nor desire Ho attempt 
anything that may turn to the dishonour 
of God, or to the diminution of the King’s 
greatness and authority ; but, on the con- 
trary, we promise apd swear, That we 
shall, to the uttermost of our power, with 
our means and lives, stand to the defence 
of our dread Sovereign the King’s Majesty, 
his person and authority, in the defence 
and preservation of the foresaid true re- 
ligion, libertiea, and laws of the kingdom ; 

also to the mutual defence and assist- 
ance every one of us of another, in the 
■mme cause of maintaining the true re- 
ligion, and his Majesty’s authority, with 
our best 'counsel, our bodies, means, and 
whole power, against all sorts of persons 
whatsoever; so that whatsoever snail be 
done to the least of us for that cause, shall 
be taken as done to us all in general, and 
to every one of us in particular. And 
that we shall neither durectly nor indi- 
rectly sufijpr ourselves to be divided or 
withdrawn, by whatsoever suggestion, 
combination, allurement, or terror, from 
this blessed and loyal conjunction; nor 
shall cast in any let or impediment that 
niay stay or hinder any such resolution as 
by common consent shall be found to con- 


duce for so good ends ; but, on the con- 
trary, shall by all lawful means labour to 
further and promote the same : and if any 
such dangerous and divisive motion be 
made to us by word or writ, we, and every 
one of us, shall either suppress it, or, if 
need be, sliall incontinent make the same 
known, that it may be timeously obviated. 
Neither do we fear the foul aspersions of 
rebellion, combination, or what else our 
adversaries, from their craft and malice, 
would put ui>on us ; seeing what we do is 
so well warranted, and ariseth from an 
unfeigned desire to maintain the true 
worship of God, the majesty of our King, 
and the peace of the kingdom, for the 
common happiness of ourselves and out 
posterity. 

And because we cannot look for a bless- 
ing from God upon our proceedings, ex- 
cept with our profession and subscription 
we join such a life and conversation as be- 
seemeth Christians who have renewed their 
covenant with God; we therefore faith- 
fully promise for ourselves, our followers, 
and* all others under us, both in public, 
and in our particular families, and per- 
sonal carriage, to endeavour to keep our- 
selves within the bounds of Christian 
liberty, and to be good examples to others 
of all godliness, soberness, and righteous- 
ness, and of every duty we owe to God 
and man. 

And, that this our union and conjunc- 
tion may be observed without violation, 
we call the living God, the searcher 
OF OUR HEARTS, to witness, who knoweth 
this to be our sincere de^sire and unfeigned 
resolution, as we shall answer to Jesus 
Christ in the great day, and under the 
pain of God’s everlasting wrath, and of 
infamy and loss of all honour and respect 
in this world: most humbly beseeching 
the Lord to strengthen us by his Holy 
Spirit for this end, and to bless our de- 
sires and proceedings with a happy suc- 
cess ; that religion and righteousness may 
flourish ill the land, to the glory of God, 
the honour of our King, and peace and 
comfort of us all. In witness whereof, we 
have subscribed with our hands all the 
premises. 

The article of this covenant, which 
was at the first subscription referred to 
the determination of the General Assembly, 
being now determined ; and thereby the 
five articles of Perth, the government of 
the kirk by bishops, and the civil places 
and power of kirkmen, upon the reasons 
and grounds contained in the Acts of the 
General Assembly, declared to be unlaw- 
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ful within this kirk, we subscribe accord- 
ing to the determination aforesaid. 

. \ • 

This, together with the Solemn League 
and Covenant, (which see,) is bound up 
with and added to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and published by author- 
ity of the Scottish Establishment. But 
an eminent member of that Ovstablishmcnt 
officiating at present as a dissenting minister 
in London,, asserts tliat no licentiate or 
minister of the Scottish FIstablishment has 
signed or been'* asked to sign this, or the 
Solemn League and Covenant, for the last 
150 years. This does not, however, ex- 
onerate the religious community which still 
publishes these documents authoritatively 
from the charge of intolerance ; and all 
classes of Pipiscopalians, including of 
. course the Church of. Plngland, are in- 
volved in these fearful anathemas. 

CONFESSION OF AUGSBOURO, or 
AUGUSTAN CONFESSION. A con- 
fession of faith, drawn up by Mclancthon, 
and presented by him and liUther to the 
emperor Charles V. at Augsbourg, in the 
year 1530. It was divided into two parts, 
and was designed to support all the points 
of the Lutheran reformation, and to show 
the heterodoxy of the Church of Home. — 
Mfiimbnurf/y llid. dn Luiherankme. 

The first part contained twenty-one arti- 
cles. The first acknowledged and agreed 
to all the decisions of the first four general 
councils, concerning the Trinity. The se- 
cond admitted of original sin, but defined 
it differently from the Church of Rome, 
making It to consist only in concupiscence. 
The third contained the substance of the 
Apostles’ Creed. The fourth maintained, 
against the Pedagians, that a man cannot 
be justified by the mere strength and 
capacity of nature ; and, against tlie Ro- 
man Catholics, that justification is the 
effect of faith, exclusive of good works. 
The fifth agreed with the Church of Rome, 
that the word of God, and the sacraments, 
are the means of conveying the Holy 
Spirit, but differed from that communion, 
by asserting that this Divine operation is 
never present without faith. The sixth af- 
firmed, that our faith ought to produce 
good works, purely in obedience to God, 
and not in order to our own justification. 
The seventh made the true Church to con- 
sist of none but the righteous. Ihe eighth 
acknowledged the validity of the sacra- 
ments, though administered by hypocrites 
or wicked persons. The ninth asserted, 
against the Anabaptists, the necessity of 
infant baptism. The tenth acknowled^gcd 
the presence of the body and blood of 


Christ under the consecrated elements; 
adding, that this mysterious presence in 
the holy sacrament continued witb|the 
elements only during the time of receiv^g, 
and that the eucharist ought to be given 
in both kinds. The eleventh granted the 
necessity of absolution to penitents, but 
denied their being obliged to make a par- 
ticular confession of their sins. The twelfth 
condemned the Anabaptists, who affirm, 
that whoever is once justified cannot fall 
from grace; as also the Novatians, who 
refused absolution to sins committed after 
baptism; asserting withal, against the 
Church of Rome, that a. repenting sinner 
is not made capable of forgiveness by any 
acts of penance whatever, llie thirteenth 
required actual faith from those w'ho pey:- 
ticipate of the sacraments. The fourteenth 
forbad those, who were not lawfully called, 
to teach in the ("hurch, or administer the 
sacraments. The fifteenth appointed the ob- 
servation of the festivals, and prescribed the 
ceremonies of the Churcli. The sixteenth 
acknowledged the obligation of civil laws. 
The seventeenth acknowledged the resur- 
rection, heaven, and hell, and condemned 
the two following errors of the Anabap- 
tists and J^'ifth-monarchy men ; viz. That 
the punishment of the devils and the 
damned will have an end, and that the 
saints will reign with Christ a thousand 
years upon earth. The eighteenth de- 
clared, that our wills are not sufficiently 
free, in actions relating to the promoting 
of our salvation. The r.ineteenth main- 
tained, that, notwithstanding God created 
man, and still continues to preserve him, 
God neither is, nor can be, the author of sin. 
'Fhe twentieth affirmed, that go(fd works 
are not altogether unprofitable : and the 
twenty-first forbad the invocation of saints. 

The second pai t of the Augustan Con- 
fession is altogether in op|)osition to the 
Church of Rome, referring to the seven 
principal abuses, on which the Lutherans 
found the necessity of separating from the 
communion of that Church. The first head 
enjoined communion in both kinds, and 
forbad the procession of the holy sacra- 
ment. The second condemned the celibacy 
of priests. By the third, private masses 
were abolishea, and some jpart at least of 
the congregation were obliged to commu- 
nicate with the priest. Ihe fourth declared 
against the necessity of making a parti- 
cular confession of sins to the priest. The 
fifth rejected tradition. The sixth disal- 
lowed of monastic vows : and the seventh 
asserted, that the power of the Church 
consisted only in preaching the gospel 
and administering tne sacraments. 
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This confession of faith was signed by 
the Blector of Saxony, and his eldest son, 
hyjMe Marquis of Brandenbourg, by the 
I^magrave of Hesse, the Prince of Hai- 
nault, and the republics of Nuremberg and 
llutlingua. It was argued before the em- 
peror Charles V., but rejected ; the Roman 
Catholics having a majority of votes in the 
council. , This was followed by a confer- 
ence between seven deputies of each party ; 
in which, Luther being.'absent, Melancthon, 
by his mollifying .explanations, brought 
both sides to an agreement in relation to 
fifteen of the first twenty-one articles. But 
the conference broke up without adjusting 
all the differences between them. 

CONFESSIONAL.-. (See Coufessimi and 
Auricular Confession,) An enclosed seat 
or recess in Roman churches where peni- 
tents make confession to the priests. 

CONFESSOR, A name given to those 
who confessed the doctrine of CnKiST be- 
fore heuthen or persecuting judges ; or to 
those who firmly endured punishment for 
defending the faith: if they died under 
their torments they were called murtyrs. 
Our Lord says that he will confess before 
his heavenly Father them that shall con- 
fess him before men. (Matt. x. 32.) The 
(’liurch of hmgland can bless (jOD for 
having honoured her with many confessors, 
especially during the persecution which 
was, under the usurpation of Qliver Crom- 
well, raised against her by Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Infidels. In the time 
of Queen Mary, also, there w'ere confessors, 
as well as martyrs. 

CONFESSOll, in The Romish Church, 
is a prjest who receives confession. (See 
Auricular Confession,) 

CONFIRMA'riON. This is a I.atin 
W’ord which signifies strenyllicniny. It is 
used to exp^ss the rite in which the 
indwelling grace of the Holy Oiiost is 
sought for those who have been made 
children of God in baptism ; to which 
sacrament it is, strictly speaking, a sup- 
plemental rite. This ordinance is called 
coujinnation, because they who duly re- 
ceive it are confirmed or strengthened for 
the fuiaiment of their Christian duties by 
the grace therein be.stowed upon them. 
The words which accompany confirmation 
in the Eastern Churches are, The seal 
of the mft of the Holy Ghost and the 
effect of if is well expressed in that ancient 
prayer which, from the earliest times, has 
Peen used in all the Western Churches : 
“ Almighty and everlasting God, who hast 
vouchsafed to regenerate these thy serv- 
ants, by water and the Holy Ghost, and 
hast given unto them forgiveness of all 


their sins, — pour into them thy seven- 
fold Spirit, the Holy Comforter from hea- * 
ven;” or, “Strengthen them, we beseech 
thee, with the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.'^ 
in the Greek and African Churches con- 
firmation is administered with chrism, an 
unguent consecrated by a bishop } in the 
Latin Churches with the same, at a bishop’s 
hands ; in the English Churches, by laying 
on of the bishop’s hands, th^.only rite 
mentioned in connexion with it in the 
Scriptures ; “ Then laid they their hands 
mjon them, and they received the H6 lt 
Ghost.” (Acts viii. 17.) 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, confirm- 
ation (there spoken of under the term 
“ laying on of hands ”) is ranked among 
the chief fundamentals of Christian doc- 
trine, (Heb. vi. 2,) and must therefore be 
of perpetual obligation. In the first ages 
of the Church, confirmation appears to 
have been administered in all cases as 
soon after baptism as possible, as it con- 
tinues to be in the Greek and African 
Churches. Butin the Western Churches, 
for the last three or four hundred years, 
the bishops have interposed a delay of 
seven years after infant baptism : which 
delay in the English Churches has latterly 
been extended to fifteen or sixteen years — 
the determination of the age being left to 
the bishop. At the last revision of our 
Prayer Book, in 1661, confirmation was 
made an occasion of requiring from those 
who have been baptized in infancy, a re- 
newal, in their ow n pervsons, of the engage- 
ments of the baptismal covenant. The 
dispositions of mind required of those who 
w^ould benefit by confirmation are the 
same whicli arc necessary to fit men for 
receiving grace in the sacraments ; name- 
ly, repentance and faith : without which, 
where persons are ca])able of them, neither 
this nor any of the means of grace can 
benefit those to whom they are adminis- 
tered. 

No persons are admissible to the holy 
communion unless they have been con- 
firmed, or are ready and desirous to be 
confirmed. — Ruhric, 

When children are well instructed in 
the vow made for them at baptism, by the 
Church Calccliism, it is then required they 
should take it upon themselves, and be 
confirmed by the bishop ; which holy rite 
of confirmation, thougn it w^cre not in- 
stituted by Christ, and so be not properly 
a sacrament, yet the apostles did lay their 
hands on such as had been before baptized 
by an inferior minister. (Acts >iii. 14 — 17 ; 
and xix. 6.) This custom the primitive 
Church imitated in the bishops laying on 
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iiands with holy pnqfers, 

"’ at had been baptized} which was 
to convey the Holy Spjkit to, 
ll^flvjBnabling them to keep their vow. 
And npe** holy rite is still retained in the 
iEastern and Western Churches, and in all 
Protestant Chtirches- hrhere they have bi- 
shops* And we haife an excellent , office » 
for ^ containing, first, the prenaration for 
it by^a serious admonition to ail that come 
fe it^ as(to&n engagement from the parties' 
to kfep thc& Yowii with some acts of praise 
tt^ptay^r Suited to the occasion. Secondly, 
consists of the ceremony, 
the laying on of the bishop’s hands, 
pid his );}enediction. Thirdly, the office is 
OAfE^uded iHth prayers; general, as the 
Prayer j and peculiar to the occa- 
wiv as the two collects j and t^th a final 


he person who doth confirm is a 
bishop, to which order the ancient Cliurch 
did always reserve the dispcn'i.iiig of this 
rite, because the apostles only did this 
(Acts viii. 14) ; and therefore the bishops 
are highly obliged to take care that all in 
their dioceses, who need and desire it, may 
not want the opportunity of coming to it. 
The persons who are to be confirmed arc 
all that have been baptized, from the time 
they come to years of discretion, or how- 
ever to be able to understand the nature 
of their baptismal vow, which they are here 
to take upon themselves; and since we 
baptize infants, it is more necessary to 
bring them to confirmation ; and their god- 
fathers can no way better acquit themselves 
of the charge they have undertaken, than 
b) taking care, as the Church in this ex- 
hortation requires, that they may learn 
their catechism, and understand their vow ; 
and here solemnly, before God and many 
witnesses, renew it in their own name. 
For, secondly, the bishop doth particularly 
inmiire, if they do here in God’s presence, 
and before all the congregation, renew 
that solemn vow in their own names made 
at their baptism ; and if they do engage to 
perform and do what was promised for 
them by their sureties : to which they must 
every one answer, with great reverence 
and serious consideration, that “ they do.” 
Thirdly, the bishop and the priests that 
are present begin their devotions, encour- 
aging the parties who have promised this, 
by minding them that they shall have 
“help” from him that made heaven and 
earth, (Psal. exxiv. 7,) and praising Goi> 
for bringing these persons into so blessed 
acondition (Psal. cxiii. 2.) Finally, de- 
siring him to hear the prayers now to 
made for them. Fourthly, there is a 


lar^form of ^yer .&ade by the bishop, 
therein he first aoknbwledges God’s mjarcy 
I in granting them re^neration and panlon 
' of their sms in 'their baptism; and 
that they ara ta e^cis# that warfare they 
then engaged tlieinsd]^ei| lio, he prays for 
a larger supply Spirit with 

its sevenfold gifto (t^."yi. 2); so that 
they xnavbe made sp :inse as to understand 
tlbAir ali^..io'it^g as to perform it, 
desiring they'*fiiS^'by*'his ministry have 
these gifts coijfeye8.t<rthera now, and, by 
their- (fiHgent^pfQyiiig of them, keep 
them for , 

Being ihiis .prd^r^^ the rite itself is 
now .to be administered by the ancient 
ceremony of layiiig the bishop’s hand on 
the head of each person, used by Xhp 
apostles as the means of conveying the 
Holt SriRTT (Acts viii. 17) ; whence the 
whole office is called loylny on of hands 
(Hob. vi. 2); (yet the Papists omit this 
apostolical ceremony, and use the anointing 
with chrism, which came later into the 
Church). The bishop also gives a solemn 
blessing to every one, desiring God to de- 
fend that person with his heavenly grace, 
from forsaking his faith, or breaking God’s 
commandments; that is, to take him for 
his own, and seal him with his Spirit, so 
that he may ever after look on him as one 
of his own children, and praying that he 
may daily iiYireasc in grace and grow wiser 
and better, until he be fit for that heavenly 
kingdom which God hath j»romised to him 
in baptivsm; and this prayer thus offered 
up by a holy man, and one of the chief 
officers of CliiilST’s Church, shall be effec- 
tual to the obtaining of the Spirit for all 
that have duly prepared themselves, and 
do sincerely make and renew this vow. 
And now tne bishop concludes the office, 
first with the usuol form, , desiring God 
may be with them, to assist them in these 
prayers, as they also desire he may be with 
his spirit who is to offer them; calling also 
upon God, as the common Father of all 
that are confirmed, and so in .covenant 
with lum : to which is joined the proper 
collect, beginning with a preface, which 
confesseth, that this good desire and reso- 
lution of these persons to keep their vow 
came from GoD, and by him they must 
have grace acceptably to perform it. Aud 
then here are petitions for them, first, that 
as the bishop’s hand was over th%m, so the 
good hand of his providence signified there- 
by may be ever over them to preserve them : 
secondly, that the Holy Spirit, now im- 
parted to them by this holy rite, may be 
ever with them, the blessed effect of which 
is here declared to be, that this will make 
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them understand GJ3^a 
then|to obey it, so that at ffie end of 
livealthey may be certalfiiy saved through 
j£^ Christ ; to whom, with the whole. 
Imity, for these means ofiSj|lv^tion, we offbr 
up our praises, ^l^ac^owl^gments : and 
to this IS added cfoUect out of the 

Communion S^rvich^that Gtop, who hath 
sealed these his vowed 'Servahta with ]ips 
Spirit, will direct, sanctify,* ahd'lfoveifn theii’ 
souls and bodies in»^d Ways his laws,' 
BO that ‘they may efreribe nbjy, safe, and 
happy. Finally, the df&ce.iiiL <ipn61uded 
with the bishop's bjessing, who now in the 
name of God wishes the blessirig of the 
Father, Son, and Sbx^V :Ghost may be 
now bestowed on you,*^hd remain upon 
y<ju for ever. Thus ottr Church appoints 
this necessary and pious officG shall be 
done ; and the due administration thereof 
would highly conduce to make the benefits 
of baptism more visible, to increase know- 
ledge and piety in the younger sort, and 
to secure them from being seduced by 
Papists or sectaries ; it would make the 
Church to flourish and be at unity, and 
convey mighty blessings to all that rever- 
ently and devoutly receive it ; wherefore, 
us the bishops are ready to do their part, 
let all that want it be willing and very de- 
sirous to come, and let parents and masters, 
and especially godfathers and godmothers, 
encourage them to come to it, and labour 
to fit them for it, that it may be done to 
God’s glory and their comfort. — Dean 
Comber. 

CONFIRMATION OF A BISHOP. 
To understand what iS meant by the con- 
firmation of a bishop, it may be proper to 
state thft process adopted in England be- 
fore a preslg^ter can be consecrated to the 
episcopal office, the king having issued his 
conge (T Hire tq the dean and chajjter, and 
nominating, in his “letters missive,” the 
person whom he thinks fit to he chosen. 
The dean and chapter are obliged, within 
twenty days next after the receipt of this 
licence, to^make the election, which being 
accepted by the party elected, is certified 
both to the sovereign and to the arch- 
bishop of the province. If the dean and 
chapter fail to certify the election w'ithin 
twenty days after the delivery of the “ let- 
ters missive,” they incur the penalty of 
praemunire; and if they refuse to elect, 
the king mfly nominate by letters patent. 
The election being certified, the king grants 
his royal assent under the great seal, di- 
rected to the archbishop, commanding him 
to confirm and consecrate the bishop thus 
elected; and the archbishop subscribes it 
cor^rmatio!* and grants a commis- 
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sion ^ hia»yicaf^eneTal for that purpQs^^^ 
vicar-glfiifefal issues a citation to 
n?on opppsers, which is afiixed on the % 

of Bow Churcu, and three proclamaiions 
are made thereof; t£is being certified to 
the vicar-general, at the time and place 
appointed, the proctfir for the dean and 
chapter: exhibit the royal assent, and the 
arepbishop’s commission directed to^ ^e 
yicai^general. After this, a long «nd 
formal process is gone through, afiq 
six proclamations for opposei^'ii node ! 
pear, they ar6 pronounced cqnf^dejkus^ ' 
it is then decreed to proceed 
The bishop elect takes the oaths 
the sentence is subscribed by 
eneral, and the election is ratified 
ccrecd to be good.' (See liisluipsy 
tion of) 

^ Not only bishops, hut deans of linahy 
eathedrals, were confirmed by their did- 
oesans ; as at St. Paul’s in London, and 
St. Patrick’s in Dublin. See Oughton 
Orih Judicium dc ecclesici Cathedr. cxxvii., 
and Masoji\^ Hibernia, p. ‘219. 

CONFORMITY, DECLARATION 
OF. A declaration is required of all per- 
sons who are to be licensed or instituted to 
an ecclesiastical charge in the Church of 
England, in the following words: — “I, 
A. B., do declare that I will conform to 
the liturgy of the Church of England, as 
it is now by law' established.” This declar- 
ation is to be made and subscribed before 
the bishop or his commissary, and the 
making and subscription thereof is to be 
testified under the episcopal seal of the 
bishop, and under the hand of the bishop 
or his commissary. (See also Reading in.) 

CONGE' J )’ ELIRE. This is a French 
term, and signifies leave to choose ; and is 
the king’s writ or licence to the dean and 
chapter of the diocese to choose a bishop, in 
the time of vacancy of the see. Prior to the 
reign of Henry I., the kings of England 
used to invest bishops with the ring and 
staff, in virtue of their donative right. 
Henry I. so fiir ceded this right as to give 
a conge (V Hire to deans and chapters for 
the election of bishops. Henry VIIL 
added “letters missive,” nominating the 
person whom he required them to elect, 
under pain of praemunire; and Edward 
VI. (1 Edw. VI. c. 1, 2) abolished elec- 
tions by writ of cong^ c/’ Hire^ as being 
“indeed no elections,” and “seeming also 
derogatory and prejudicial to the king’s 
prerogative royal, to whom only apper- 
taineth the collation and gift of all arch- 
bishoprics, and bishoprics, and suffragan 
bishops, within his Highness’s said realm.” 
The statute goes on to enact, “That no 
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of any archbi§])ijQ^ or bislipp a]^Il 
by tJie deaii^lad 
king by his **l(&tte]fd;pat^|>i at all 
’ tin^a when the arqhbiikttj^c or.jMShOfric 
be void, shall oottfer the same to ^v person^ 
whom the* king shair think meet/* This 
statute •vvas repealed by Q}ie<m Mary, and 
never afterwa^d^ revived. The law now 
refirtsupon the 25 Henry VlII'.p. 20, which 
eta^te was revived by Queen ‘Elizabeth. 
■^jiurn, (See Jumdictwn,'^ But in Ire- 
the act of 2 Eliz. c. ,4, established 
we finhie manner of apppinfment by the 
adyereMj without election, as the English 
of Edwardj and so it has continued to 
Hftds day. * 

' CONGREGATION. In its largest sense, 
fhia*^l'ord includes the whole body of Chris- 
;tian p eople, considered as assembled^ not 
lol^airy, but in some act of fellowship, as 
when it is said, “ Let the Congregation of 
saints praise Him : ’* but the word is iflora 
commonly used for the worsl^ippers,- being 
members of the true Church assembled in 


matters, which 
We'^af^rwtt&te debated in thexon- 
Lsii^^y, in^^hej^i'^toce of the pope. JjThis 
^ congjregation is composed.;. .of severalSiar- 
dinajs, whose iiumber is;€ot fixed. The 
cardinal-deacon, ot, ihr hi^ j^absence, some 
other cardinal chosen by the pope pro 
j^ro, presides in this assembly. . The affairs 
treated in it are, the erecting of new sees 
and 4 cathedral churches; re-unions, sup- 
pressions, and resignations of bishoprics, 
coadjutorships, alienations of church reve- 
nues ; and, lastly, the taxes and annates of 
^ the benefices to which the pope collates. 

lij^The Vmgrvgation of the Holy Office^ 
or InquisUion. This congregation was in- 
stituted by Pope Paul III., at the desire 
of Cardinal Caraffa, who, being afterwarjls 
raised .to the pontificate under the name of 
Paul IV.jrenlarged the privileges thereof, 
to which Siiltus added statutes, by which 
means this tribunal became so powerful 
and formidable, that the Italians at that 
time used to say, “ IL aomoio pnuti/ice Siato 


a particular place; a sense m which the 
word is jdainly used in the prayer for the 
Church militant, where an especial distinc- 
tion is made between all God’s people, or 
the congregation of the saints, and the parti- 
cular congregation present when the prayer 
is used; “To all Thy people give TiiY 
heavenly grace, and especially to this con- 
gregation here present.” The word con- 
gregation follows therefore the use of the 
word Church ; we use “ The Church ” for the 


whole body of Christ’s people, and “a 
Church,” or *^this Church,’^ for a particular 
portion of them. And as a Church is the 
liumediate bond of union to each individual 


with the Church, so is a congregation the 
immediate company with which the indi- 
vidual joins, and the immediate sign of his 
adherence to the congregation of saints. 
Thus, in the Order of Confii-mation, the 
preface declares that hefjve the Church 
children should ratify their baptismal vow^, 
and they are consequently asked by the 
bishop whether they do this “ in the jire- 
sence of God and of this congregation^ 
Congregation and Church are considered 
by our transialora convertible terms : e. g, 
Psal. xxii 22, “ In the midst of the con- 
gregation'^ is rendered in Heb. ii. 12, “In 
the midst of the Church f 


CONGREGATION IN THE PAPAL 
COURT, metim a committee of cardinals 
met for the despatch of some particular 
business, and eadi congregation is denomi- 
nated from the peculiar business it has to 
despatch. 

1. Pope's Congregation^ instituted 
by Sixtus V. — ^They are to prepare the 


now la j)erdo7inrchl/ a Christo^* i. e. “Pope 
Sixtus would not pardon 'Christ himself.” 

This congregation generally consists of 
twelve cardinals, and sometimes many 
more, as also of a considerable number of 
prelates and divines of different orders, 
both secular and re^^ular, who are called 
Considtvrs and Qnali/icafors of the Holy 
Office. This congregation takes cognizance 
of heresies^ and all novel opinions ; as also 
of apostasy, magic, witchcraft, the abuse of 
the sacram elite, and the spreading of per- 
nicious books. For this purpose, an assem- 
bly is held every AVednesday at the general 
of the Jacobins, and every Thursday be- 
fore the pope, who is president thereof. 

The palace of the Holy Office serves 
likewise by way of prison for such as are 
accused or su8peot'*d of ^le above-men- 
tioned crimes ; who, in case they are found 
guilty, are delivered oyer to the secular 
arm. But at present they seldom go fur- 
ther than punishing them with perpetual 
imprisonment. Nor is this tribunal as 
rigorous and severe as in Spain, Portugal, 
and other countries wffiere the Inquisition 
is established. (See Inquisition.) 

Ill, 2'he Congt'eyation de Pi'opayandd 
Fide , — It was instituted by Gregory XV., 
and consists of eighteen cardinals, one of 
the secretaries of state, an apostolical pro- 
thonotary, a referendary, an gissistant or 
lateral judge, and a secretary of the Holy 
Office. All tliese prelates anil officers meet 
in the pope’s presence, as often as occasion 
requires, in order to examine whatever 
may be of advantage to religion, and to 
consult about missions, 
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IV. The 

Coui^il of Trent,- ^ 
thadqpuncil, Pius IV. de^u^ u^rtuin ^ 
dizms who had assisted in it, tp ail end 
to all dbubtswfiich might arise concerning 
its decrees. Sbctus V. fixed this congre- 
gation, and ejnpowered it to interpret all 
points both of discipline and faith. Th& 
congregation meets once a week at the 
palace of the senior cardinal, the whole 
assembly being composed of persons of 
that dignity. The president is chosen out 
of the body by the pope, and is paid twelve 
hundred crowns of gold yearly out of the 
apostolic chamber. The other cardpals 
have no salaries, but think it the highest 
honour to assist in explaining the most 
important matters relating to religion. 

V. The Congregation of the Index,^Th^ 
fathers of the so-called Council of Trent, 
considering the great number #f pernicious 
and heretical books published since the 
invention of printing, deputed certain car- 
dinals, and other divines, to examine into 
such books. These deputies drew up a 
list of them, divided into several classes j 
and the council gave orders for correcting, 
in a second impression, whatever these ex- 
aminers had altered or expunged. Pope 
Pius V. confirmed the establishment of this 
congregation, and empowered it to exa- 
mine ^1 books written since the Council 
of Trent, and all such as shall be pub- 
lished hereafter. This congregation is com- 
posed of several cardinals, and a secretary 
of the order of St. Dominic ; but it seldom 
assembles, except on affairs of the highest 
importance, (See Indexes.) 

VI. The Congregation of Immunities^ 
established by Pope Urban VlIL, in order 
to obviate the difficulties and disputes which 
arose in the judgments of such suits as 
were carried gn against churchmen for 
various matters, whether civil or criminal. 
This congregation is composed of several 
cardinals, nominated by his Holiness, and 
takes cognizance of all ecclesiastical im- 
munities and exemptions. It is held in 
the palace of the senior cardinal e\ery 
Tuesday. 

Vn. The Congregation of Bishops and 
Jugulars . — ^Pope Sixtus V., in the begin- 
ning of his pontificate, united two congre- 
gations, under the name above-mentioned. 


ati^for.^^Sj^fitng^^f^ C'Oggregation for the 

■A^b|p4u!!^wng pp of [ institu^^ by , 

V I XlV!, 4 q. ex&itune into the qualiflcauoiii:^ 

of all ^pch ch^^^n as are nominated to 
biAoprjee. ^ It' ia cpfiiposed of eight car- 
dihah, SIX prelates, tbh divines of different 
orders,. both secular arid Regular, some of 
Hwhom musU be doctors of.^e canon law. 
These examiners are chosen by the pope, 
and assembm in )iis palace every Tuesday 
and Friday, when an/ affair is to be exa- 
mined. All thb Italian bishops are oblig^ 
to submit to this examination before they 
are consecrated ; and for this purpose they 
presen^t themselves upon their knees be- 
fore his Ilolinqss, who is seated in an eas/ 
chair, whilst the examiners, standing on 
each hand of him, interrogate them on 
such' heads of ^vinlty and* the canon law 
as they think proper. . Such as are raised < 
to the cardipMte, before they are made 
bishops, are dispensed from this examina- 
tion ; as are dl cardinal-nephews. 

IX. The Congregation of the Morals of 
Bishops, instituted by Pope Innocent XL, 
to inquire into the morals of churchmen 
recommended to ecclesiastical dignities. It 
is composed of three cardinals, two bishops, 
four prelates, and a secretary, who is the 
pope’s auditor. It is held alternately in 
the palaces of the three cardinals, wliere 
they examine very strictly the certificates 
of the life and manners of the candidates. 
However, those who have led irregular 
lives, find several ways of eluding tlie ex- 
amination of this tribunal. 

X. The Congregation for the Residence 
of Bishops , — It has the power of enjoin- 
ing, or dispensing with, the residence of 
the Italian bishops, and obliging all abbots 
to reside in their several communities. It 
consists of three cardinals, three prelates, 
and a secretary. But, having very little 
business, they assemble but seldom, and 
that only at the reijuest of such bishops or 
abbots as desire to be absent from their 
churches, for reasons specified in their pe- 
titions. 

XI. The Congregatmi for such Monas* 
teries as are to he suppressed , — This con- 
gregation was instituted by Pope Inno- 
cent X., to inquire into the state of the 
Italian monasteries, and to suppress those 
whose temporalities were so far aiminished, 
that the remainder was not sufficient for 
the maintenance of six religious. It is 
composed of eight cardinals and a certain 
number of monks, deputed by tfce pro- 
vincials of orders to take care of their in- 
terests. This assembly regulates the pre- 
tensions of founders and benefactors, and 
their heirs, and disposes of the remains of 


It is composed of a certain number of car- 
dinals at his Holiness’s pleasure, and of a 
prelate, who is the secretary thereof, and 
nas^ six writers under him. This congre- 
gation has power to regulate all such dis- 
putes as arise between bishops and the 
monastic orders; and assembles every Fri- 
for that purpose. 
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it likewise examines the petitions 
of such communities, or cities, as desire to 
rebuild, and found anew, any. ntohastery, 
for which it despatches the p/oper instru- 
ments. * . 

XII. TTie Congregation of the Apoatid- 

{cal Visitation, — It is Composed of a .cer- 
tain number of cardinals rand prelates, 
whose business it is* to* visit, in the name 
of the pope, as archbishop of Rome, fiic 
six bishoprics, suffragans to the metropolis 
of Rome. . ^ 

XIII. The Congregation 6f Relics ^ — It 
is composed of six cardinals and fdiirpre-' 
lates ; and their business is to supcrintcml 
the relics of ancient martyrs, tliat are said 
to be frequently foui\d in, catacombs and 
other subterraneous places in Rome, and 
to distinguish thejr bones, shrines, and 
tombs, from those of the heathens, who 
were buried undistinguished in those sul)- 
terraneous caverns. After the congre^a- 
'tion has pronounced sentc^ice On the'v^id- 
ity of any relics, the/ are consigned to the 
vicar and the pope’s shcristan, who distri- 
bute them to such as desire them. 

XIV. The Congregation of Indatgences. 
— :This congregation, the number of whose 
cardinals and prelates is not fixed, assem- 
bles in the palace of the senior cardinal, 
to examine into the causes and motives ol 
those who sue for indulgences. The re- 
gistrar of this congregation sends the mi- 
nutes and conclusions of petitions to the 
secretary of the briefs, who despatches 
them under the fisherman’s seal. 

XV. The Congregation of Rites, — Rope 
Sixtus V. founded this congregation to 
regulate the ceremonies and rites of the 
new offices of saints, which are added to 
the Romish calendar, when any person is 
canonized. It has authority to explain the 
rubrics of the mass-book and breviary, 
when any difficulties are started in relation 


^thereto; and* its ^power extends to pro- 
nounce sentence, ^om which there is no 
ap*neal, on all disputes relating to th^re- 
cedenejr of churches. It is compost of 
eight cardinals and a sec!i*etary, who as- 
semble once a month in tlie palaoe of the 
ienior cardinal. 

XVI. llte Congregation for the Building 
of Churches, — Pope Clement VIII, founded 
this congregation, to superintend the build- 
ing of St. Peter’s church, adjoining to the 
Vatican, and it is employed, to this day, 
in repairing and beautifying it. It con- 
sists of eight cardinals and four prelates, 
who assemble at the palace of the senior 
cardinal on the Monday or Saturday near- 
est to the beginning and middle of each 
month. This congregation has the pecu- 
liar privilege of altering the last wills arid 
testaments of those who bequeath sums to 
be employed in pious uses, and to apply 
the money towards 8iii)porting the fabric 
of St. Peter’s. — lironghton, 

( ONGREGATION is also applied in 
England to one of the assemblies of the 
university of Oxford, consisting of Regents, 
who transact the ordinary business of the 
university. 

CONGREGATIONALTSTS are nearly 
the same as Iiidcpciidents. (See Inde^ 
pendents,) The chief jioint of difference is 
that the Congregationalists hold the prin- 
ciple of a conununion of Churches. 

CONGRUITY. (See Condhmitif,) 

CONSANGUINITT. Ailiaiice by 
blood, as aj/initg is alliance by marriage.. 

Certain degrees of consanguinity are 
among the impediments to marriage, both 
by the law of nature and by the revealed 
word of God. These degrees, ae well as 
those of affinity, are defined by the Church, 
and are exprcssetl in a table drawn up by 
Archbishop Parker, in 1503, and set forth 
by authority. Th:s table as follows : 


A Table of Kindred and Affinity, wherein whosoever are related are forbidden 
in Scripture and our laws to marry together. 


A man may not marry his 

1 GRANDMOTHER, 

2 CJrandfather’s Wife, 

3 Wife’s Grandmother. 


A woman may not mari'y wiUi her 

1 GRANDFATHER, 

2 Grandmother’s Husband, 

3 Husband’s Grandfather. 


4 Father’s Sister, 

5 Mother’s Sister, 

6 Father’s Brother’s Wife. 

7 Mother’s Brother’s Wife, 

8 W ife’s Father’s Sister, 

0 Wife’s Mother’s Sister, 

10 Mother, 

11 Step-Mother, 

•12 Wife’s Mother, ' 


4 Father’s Brother, 

5 Mother’s Brother, 

6 Father’s Sister’s Husband. 

7 Mother’s sister’s Husband, 

8 Husband’s Father’s Brother, 

9 Husband’s Mother’s Brother. 

Father, ^ 

11 Step-Father, 

12 Husband’s Father, 
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13 Daughter, 

14 Wife’s Daughter, 

1.15 Son’s Wife. 

16 Sister; 

17 Wife’s Sister, 

18 Brother’s Wife. • 

19 Son’s Daughter, 

20 Daughter’s Daughter, 

21 Son’s Son’s Wife. 

22 Daughter’s Son’s Wife, 

23 Wife’s Son’s Daughter, 

24 Wife’s Daughter’s Daughter. 

25 Brother’s Daughter, 

26 Sister’s Daughter, 

27 Brother’s Son’s Wife. 

• 28 Sister’s Son’s Wife, 

29 Wife’s Brother’s Daughter, 

30 Wife’s Sister’s Daughter. 

CONSECRATION. The solemn act 
of dedicating anything or person to a Di- 
vine service and use. 

CONSECRATION OF A BISHOP. 
By this we mean the separating of a per- 
son for the holy office of a bishop, by im- 
position of hands and prayer. According 
to a canon of the first Niccne Council, there 
must be four, or at least three, bisho])s 
present at the consecration of a bishop. 
The form used in the Church of England 
may be found in the Book of Common 
Prayer. And it is stated in the preiace 
thereto, that “ no one shall be accounted or 
taken to be a bishop, or suffered to execute 
the same function, unless he be called, tried, 
and admitted thereunfo according to that 
form, or Jiath had formerly ii^nscopal e/>w- 
eecration**" The concluding ]mrtion of this 
sentence recognises the validity of conse- 
crations given in foreign churches by any 
other form a(3bpted by those Churches. 
Tims a French, or an Italian, or a Greek 
bishop, conforming to the rules of the 
Church of England, requires no fresh con- 
secration, but is at liberty to officiate 
among US.. 

By the eighth canon, “Whoever shall 
affirm or teach, that the form and manner 
of making and consecrating bishops, priests, 
and deacons, containeth anything in it that 
is repugnant to the word of God ; or that 
they who are made bishops, priests, or dea- 
cons in that form are not lawfully made, 
nor ought t8 be accounted, either by them- 
selves or others, to be truly either bishops, 
priests, or deacons, until they have some 
other calling to those Divine offices j let 
him be excommunicated ipso facto^ not to 
be restored until he repent, and publicly 
revoke such his wicked errors.” 

a 2 
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13 'Soif;' 

14 Husband's Son, 

15 Daughter’s Husband. 

16 Brother, 

• 17 Husband’s Brother, 

18 Sister’s Husband. 

19 Son’s Son, 

20 Daughter’s Son, 

21 Son’s Daughter’s Husband. 

. 22 Daughter’s Daughter’s Husband, 

. 23 Husband’s Son’s Son, 

24 Husb&nd’s Daughter’s Son. 

25 Brother’s Son, 

* 26 Sister’s Son, 

27 Brother’s Daughter’# Husband. 

28 Sister’s Daughter’s Husband, 

29 Husband’s Brother’s Son, 

30 Husband’s Sister’s Son. 

And by the thirty-si^Tth of the 'Thirty- 
(“ nipe Articles, “ the book of consecration of 
archbishops and* hishops, and ordering of 
priests and deacons^ lately set forth in the 
time of Edwai’d VI., and confirmed at the 
same lime by authority of parliament, doth 
contain all things necessary to such conse- 
crating and ordering; neither hath it any^ 
thing that of itself is superstitious and un- 
godly. And therefore wliosoever are con- 
socrate'd or ordered according to the rites 
of that book, since the second year of the 
forenamedKing Edward unto this time, or 
hereafter shall be consecrated or ordered 
according to the same rites, we decree all 
.such to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully 
consecrated and ordered.” And bv the Act 
of Uniformity in the 13th and Htb Charles 
II., all .subscriptions to be made unto the 
Thirty-nine Articles .shall be construed to 
extend (touching the said thirty-sixtli 
article) to the book containing the form 
and manner of making, ordaining, and 
consecrating of bishops, priest®, and dea- 
cons, in this said act mentioned, as the 
same did heretofore extend unto the book 
set forth in the time of King Edward VI. 
(13 iK: 14 Charles TI, e. 4, s. 30, 31.) 

Here Ave may allude to the Nag’s Head 
story, one of the most flimsy, as well as 
wicked, inventions of the Romanists, to in- 
validate the orders of the Church of Eng- 
land. It refers to the consecration of 
Archbishop Parker, on which depends the 
validity of orders in the English Church : 
for if Archhisho]) Parker’s consecration 
w^as not good, all those wffio were conse- 
crated by him were not bishops, because 
he could not confer that character upon 
others which he had not himself. 

The Papists assert that his consecraRon 
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was irregular, both as to the ^ce where I 
it was performed, which they say was at 
the Nag’s Head Tavern, Cheapside, and as 
to the manner of doing it, which they say 
was hy one of the bishops then present, 
who laid the Bible on Dr. Parkers head, 
and then pronounced the words, “Take 
thou authority,” &c. It is further objected, 
that three of the four bishous then present 
w^ere only bishops elect, and had no secs ; 
and that the other was a suffragan. 

The story, which has long since been 
abundantly refuted, and which is now given 
up by the best authorities among the Ro- 
manists, was as follows : The queen issued 
forth her warrant, directed to the bishop 
of lilandaff j to Dr. Scor\% elect of Here- 
ford ; Dr. Barlo'w, elect of Chichester ; Dr. 
Coverdale, elect of Exeter; and Dr. Hodg- 
kins, suffragan of Bedford. All these 
persons met at the Nag’s Head Tavern, 
where it had been usual for the dean of 
the Arches and the civilians to refresh 
themselves, after any confirmation of a 
bishop; and there one Neale, who was 
BonnePs chaplain, peeped through a hole 
in the door, and saw aft the other bishops 
very importunate with Llandaff, who had 
b^n dissuaded by Bonner to assist in this 
consecration, which he obstinately refusing. 
Dr. Scory bid the rest kneel, and he laid 
the Bible on each of their shoulders or 
heads and pronounced these words, “ Take 
thou authority,” &c., and so they stood up 
all bishops. This story was certainly in- 
vented after the queen’s reign; for if it 
had , b(ien trith,^, it is so remarkable, that 
some of the writers of that time w’ould 
undoubtedly have taken notice of it. But 
Bishop Burnet has discovered the falsity 
of it, from an original manuscript of the 
.^consecration of this very archbishop, which 
was done in the chapel at Lambeth, on 
Suhday, the 17th of December, in the first 
year of the queen’s reign, w'here Dr. Park- 
er came a little after five in the morning 
in a scarlet gown and hood, attended by 
the said four bishops, and lighted by four 
torches; and there, after prayers, Dr. 
Scory preached ; and then the other 
bishops presented the archbishop to him, 
and the mandate for his consecration being 
read by a doctor of the civil law, and he 
having taken the oaths of supremacy, and 
some prayers being said, according to the 
form 01 consecration Iben lately published, 
all the four bishops laid their hands on the 
archbishop’s head, and said, “ Receive the 
Holt Ghost,” &c. And this was done in 
the pr^enoe of several other clergy. See 
^chbishop Bramhall’s “ Consecration and 
Succession of Protestant Bishops Justi- 
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fied,” with the additions in vol, iii. of his 
works, Oxford, 1844. 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCJfES. 
The law recognises’ no place as a chdrch 
until it has been consecrated by the 
bishop. 

In the Church of England the bishop is 
left to his own discretion as to the form he 
will use in the consecration of a church ; 
but in the 21 Henry VIII. c. 13, which 
limits the number of chaplains that each 
person may have, one reason assigned why 
a bishop may retain six chaplains is be- 
cause he must occupy that number in the 
consecration of churches. 

The custom of solemnly setting apart, 
from ordinary and secular use, whatever 
is appropriated to the service of Almighty 
God, has the highest possible sanction ; for 
many arc the instances of it recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures. True it is that there is 
no record of any such ceremonial having 
been used among Christians in reference 
to churches, before the fourth century, 
though some ritualists are of opinion that 
a form of dedication was common much 
earlier. No sooner, however, was the 
sword of persecution sheathed, and God 
permitted his Church to serve him in all 
godly quietness, than such solemnities be- 
came general. Then, as Eusebius tells us, 
“there was an incessant joy, and there 
sprung up for all a certain celestial glad- 
ness, seeing every place, which but a short 
time before had been desolated by the 
impieties of the tyrants, reviving again, 
and recovering from a long ana deadly 
distemper ; temples' again rising from the 
soil to a lofty height, and receiving a 
splendour far 'exceeding those wftiich had 
been formerly destroyed.” And again: 
“after this the sight was afforded us, so 
eagerly desired arid prayed for by all,— 
the festivals of uedications', and consecra- 
tions of the newly-erected houses of prayer 
throughout the cities. After this, the 
convention of bishops, the concourse of 
foreigners from abroad, the benevolence 
of people to people, the unity of the mem- 
bers of Christ concurring in one harmo- 
nious body. Then was it according to the 
prophetic declaration, mystically indicating 
what would take place, ‘ bone was brought 
to bone, and joint to joint,* and whatsoever 
other matters the Divine word faithfully 
intimated before. There waft, also, one 
energy of the Divine Spirit pervading 
ail the members, aud one soul among all, 
one and the same ardour of faith, one song 
of l^raise to the Deity ; yea now, indeed, 
complete and perfect solemnities of the 
prelates and heads of the Churcli, sacred 
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performances of sacred rites, and solemn I 
rituals of the Church* Here you might j 
hear the singing of psalms; there, the 
performance of diving and sacred mys- 
teries. The mystic symbols of our Sa- 
VIOUK’s passion were celebrated ; and, at 
the same time, each sex of every age, 
male and female, with the power of the 
mind, and with a mind ana whole heart 
rejoicing in prayer and thanksgiving, gave 
glory to God, the author of all good. 
Every one of the prelates present also 
delivered panegyrical discourses, desirous 
of adding lustre to the assembly, according 
to the ability of each.” One such discourse, 
pronounced by Eusebius himself, still re- 
mains. 

In his Life of Constantine, Eusebius gives 

instance of the ceremonial thus de- 
scribed in the consecration, amid a full 
synod of bishops of the church of Jeru- 
salem, which Constantine had built over 
our Saviouh’s sepulchre, A. D. 3:35. So- 
crates records a similar consecration of the 
famous church of Antioch, called Domi- 
nicum Aurnun^ which was begun by Con- 
stantine and finished by Constantins, a. d. 
341 . Testimony to the prevalency of this 
custom is also borne by St. Athanasius, 
who defends himself in his apology to 
Constantius, (c. 14 — 18 ,) when charged 
with having used a building for public 
worship, before it was dedicated by the 
emperor, and consecrated by J^imself, on 
the ground of necessity ; for since during 
Lent the congregations in the ordinary 
churches had been so crowded as to prove 
injurious to the persons present, and anti- 
cipating still more cibwdcd assemblies at 
Easter, he thought himself justified, under 
such ciif umstances, to use an edifice which 
WHS unconsecrated. St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen likewise speaks of this ceremonial 
as an ancient <^stom (7raXa<oc 

Such then were tne offices connected 
with the consecration of churches in pri- 
mitive times. Bishops, from distant pro- 
vinces, with a vast concourse of clergy and 
laity, were present; an appropriate sermon 
or ’sermons were preached ; the holy eu- 
charist was aluays administered; in the 
course of which prayers suitable to the oc- 
casion were offered.* Of these prayers one 
is still preserved in the writings of St. 
Ambrose. 

^ On this model it was that the consecra- 
tion servicis of the Church Catholic were 
formed, each church, at first, varying in 
non-essentials, as circumstances may have 
remiired. 

In the English Church, various records 
of very early date exist relating to the 


consecration of churches. Geoffrey of 
Monmouthi'who professes to follow Gildas, 
says that in the time of King Imcius (a. d. 
162) pagan temples were consecrated in 
Britain to the honour of the true God. 
And we find from Bede, that the passage 
just quoted from hmsebius was ai)plicable 
to our own island. It is known that 
Bertha, wife of Ethelbert., king of Kent, 
repaired or rebuilt a church, first built 
by the Romans, and had it dedicated to 
the honour of St. Martin of Tours, an 
eminent saint among the Christians of her 
native country. This was the church 
granted by Ethclbert to Augustine, on 
his landing in the isle of Thanet, A. D. 
596. Some time after his arrival, Gregory 
the Great sent Augustine particular in- 
stnictions about the dedication of the 
temples of the Anglo-Saxons; and when 
the bishop had his episcopal see assigned 
him in the royal city, he recovered therein 
a church, which he was informed had been 
built by the ancient Roman Christians, and 
consecrated it in the name of our holy 
Saviour, God and Lord, Jesus Christ, 
From the same historian we learn, that 
Laurentius, Augiistine’-s successor in the 
primacy, consecrated a church to St. Pe^jp 
and St. Paul, afterwards called St. Au- 
gustine’s, in honour of Augustine, who 
had commenced building it. Mellitus, 
who succeeded Laurentius, consecrated 
the church of the Holy Mother of God, 
built by King Eadbald, A. D. 622. There 
is a detailed account of the consecration 
of the church of Ripon, by Wilfrid, arch- 
bishop of York, A. D. 665, given in ihq Life 
of that prelate, written by Eddius and 
Fridegode. Numerous subsequent canons 
are found, bearing on the same subject. 
For instance, one of Archbishop Ecgbriht’s 
“Excerptions,” A. D. 740, relates to the con- 
secration of churches. In Archbishop Wil- 
frid’s canons, A. D. 816, it is ordered : 

“ When a church is built, let it be con- 
secrated by the bishop of its own diocese, 
according to the ministerial book.” 

Again, in the canons of Archbishop 
Corboyl, A. D. 1 1 26, in the canons at West- 
minster, A. D. 1138, and in Archbishop 
Richard’s canons, A. D. 1175, similar in- 
junctions are given. 

From the constitutions of Otho, A. D. 
1237, it would appear— so unfounded is 
the boast of the Romanists, that the time 
when Popery was dominant in England 
was a period of reverence and devotion 
never since known to her Church— that 
this solemnity was then much neglected. 
This is evident from the tot of these 
canons, which, after observing that the 
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dedication of royal temples is kno^m to 
have taken its beginning from the Old 
Testament, and was observed by the holy 
fathers in the New Testament, under which 
it ought to be done with the greater care 
and dignity, &c., goes on to enact, 

. ** That because uce have ourselves seen, 
afjtd heard by unwy^ that so icholesome a 
mystery is despised, at least neglected^ by 
some, (for we have found many churches, 
and some cathedrals, not consecrated with 
holy oil though built of old,) we, therefore, 
being desirous to obviate so great a neg- 
lect, do ordain and give in charge, that 
all cathedrals, conventual and parochial 
churches, which are ready built, and their 
walls perfected, be consecrated by the 
diocesan bishops, to whom they belong, or 
others authorized by them, witliin two 
years : and let it so be done in a like time 
m all churches hereafter to be built ; and 
lest so wholesome a statute grow into con- 
tempt, if s^efi/Iike places be not dedicated 
wdthin tAvo ye'ars li oin the time of . their 
being finished, we decree them to rdhiain 
interdicted'h’om the solemnization of masses 
until they be consecrated, unless tliey be 
excused for some reasonable cause.” 

Xn tlie constitutions of Othobon, A. D. 
1268, there is a similar canon. 

From these' canons* it is plain, that the 
office of Qpnsccration had contracted many 
of those liomish supersfitions which Avere 
retained until the lleforniation. Not that 
our reformers, Avheii reforming the other 
services of the Church, extended their 
labours to,tbivt of consecration. Indeed, 
as th^t.jWas a period, to use tlie words of 
Bishop Short, Avhen more churches were 
destroyed than built, there Avas no imme- 
diate use for the service in question. Tliis 
task was reserved for Bishop Andrews, 
whose service was comi)iled, as Avere all 
the. offices of the English Church, from the 
formularies in use before the lleformation. 

Unanswerable as was Hooker’s defence 
of the consecration of churches, it Avas 
invsutticient to protect Laud from the da- 
. mour of his implacable enemies, when he 
consecrated St. Catherine Cree church, as 
bishop of London, in 1660. And in the 
well-knoAvii London petition, presented to 
the Long Parliament, by the notorious 
Alderman Pennington, about ten years 
later, the consecration of churches was 
not forgotten to bo included “ among the 
manifold evils, pressures, and grievances, 
Caused, practised, and occasioned by the 
prelates and their dependants.” 

At the Restoration the custom revived, 
and tliG was again discussed j but 

as there was no authorized office, (Laud, 
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having been prevented from drawing up a 
form, as he intended, in the convocation 
of 1640,) the preparation of one was com- 
mitted to Bishop Cosin in the convocation 
of 1661. When prepared it was presented 
to the house, and referred to a committee 
of four bishops for revision, but nothing 
seems ultimately to have been done about 
it. Since that period each bishop has 
adopted any form he thought best, though 
perhaps the form of consecrating churches, 
chap4s, and churchyards, or places of 
burial, Avhich w^as sent down by the bishops 
to the loAvcr houses of convocation, (1712,) 
and altered by a committee of the whole 
house, is the one, not that it is enjoined 
by any competent authority, noAv most 
generally used. — Teale, 

Different rites were prepared by Barlow*'i 
bishop of lancoln, Patrick, bishop of Ely, 
and king, bishop of London.— ; 
ISupptement. (See llarrinyton, on the Con- 
serration of Churches.) 

CONSECRATION OF THE ELE- 
MENTS. The following is the rubric 
with reference to the consecration of the 
elements in the Loud’s supper: “When 
the priest, standing before the table, hath 
so ordered the bread and wine, that he 
may Avith the more readiness and decency 
break the bread before the people, and 
take the cup into his hantfs, lie shall 
say the prayer of consecration.’* If it 
be asked, rv bother the priest is to say 
this prayer standing before the table, or 
at the north end of it, I ausAver, at the 
north end of it j for, according to tlie 
rules of grammar, the participle “standing” 
must refer to the vert “ ordered,” and not 
to the verb “say.” So that, whilst the 
priest is “ ordering the bread and wine,” 
he is to stand before the table ; but when 
he says the prayer, he is to stand so as 
“ that he may witk the morcfxeadiness and 
decency break the bread before the people,” 
which must be on the north side. For if 
he stood “ before ” the table, his body w ould 
hinder the people from seeing j so that he 
must not stand there, and consequently he 
must stand on the north side j there being, 
in our present rubric, no other place men- 
tioned for performing any part of this 
office. In the Romisli Church indeed they 
ahvays stand “ before ” the altai* during the 
time of consecration, in order to prevent 
the people from being eye-wjtnesses of 
their operation in working their pretended 
miracle ; and in the Greek Church tliey 
shut the chancel door, or at least dratv a 
veil or curtain before it, I simpose, upon 
the same account. But our Church, that 
pretends no such miracle, enjbius, we see. 
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the direct contrary to this, by ordering the 
priest so “to order the bread and wine, 
that he may with the more readiness and 
decfency break the bread and take the cup 
into his hands before the people.” And 
with this view it is probable the Scotch 
liturgy ordered, that, “ during the time of 
consecration, the presbyter should stand at 
such a part of the holy table, where he may 
with the more ease and decency use both 
his hands.” — Wheatly, 

The consecration of the elements being 
always esteemed an act of authority, and 
standing being therefore a more proper 
posture, as well as a more commodious one, 
for this purpose, the priest is here directed 
to stand. — Odlis, 

We do not eat our common food with- 
8ut first praying for a blessing on it ; which 
pious custom is so universal, that it is cer- 
tainly a piece of natural religion ; how 
much more then are we obliged, before we 
eat and drink this broad and wine, which 
Christ designed to set forth the mystery 
of his death, to consecrate it and set it 
imart by a solemn prayer ; es])ecially since 
Christ himself in the institution of this 
sacred ordinance, while he was teaching 
his apostles how to celebrate it, did use a 
form of blessing over it (Matt. xxvi. 20) ; 
W'hich St. Paul calls “giving thanks.” 
(1 Cor. xi. 21.) Wherefore all churches 
in the world, from the apostles’ days, have 
used such a form, the ancient Jnd essential 
part of which is the w’ords of our SAVioru’s 
institution ; for, since he makes this sacra- 
mental charge, it hath been thought fit hy 
all churches to keep his own words, wliich 
being jironounced by a luwdul priest, do 
properify make the consecration ; wherefore 
our Church has cut ofl’ all the later super- 
stitious additions, by which the Jloman 
Church hath corrupted this form, and gi\'en 
us a prayer ot^consecration, consisting only 
of the words of our Saviour’s institution, 
and a proper prayer to introduce it. The 
first part is a prayer directed to “ Almighty 
God our heavenly Father,” commemor- 
ating hitf mercy in giving his Son to die 
for us, and the all-sufficient merit of his 
death, together with his command for our 
remembering it in this sacrament ; and on 
these grounds desiring that, since we obey 
him in thus celebrating it, we may therein 
receive Christ’s body and blood. Ihe 
second part is the repetition of the words 
and actions of our Lord at the institution, 
concerning both the time and the manner 
of its institution . — Dean Comber, 

If it be here demanded, to what words 
the consecration of the elements ought to 
be ascribed, I answer, to the prayer of the 


faithful offered hy the priest, and to the 
words of institution repeated by him. 
This was the sense of the ancient Church 
of Christ, which used them both in their 
eucharistical offices ; and never held, that 
the elements were changed from their 
common to a more sublime use and efficacy 
by the bare repeating of the w'ords, “ Tins 
is my body,” and “ This is my blood,” as 
the Papists absurdly hold. To bring about 
this change must be the w'ork of the Holy 
Ghost ; and thereupon it is requisite, that 
we should pray to God, to endue the 
clemc.its witn this life-giving virtue. Now 
the words of institution can by no means 
be called a prayer : they were addressed 
by our Saviour to his disciples, and not 
to God : to them he said, “ 1 ake and eat.” 
When w’c use them, they arc historical, 
recounting w hat our Lord said and did, 
when he ordained this sacrament. And 
though wlien he said, “ ifl my body, 
tliis is my blood,” these word^effipctually 
madf them so, showing that it was nis will 
and pleasure that they should);^ taken as 
his sacramental body and blood ; though 
the virtue of those wrords, once spoken by 
(’IIRIST, doth still operate tow'ards making 
the bread and wine his body and'*bl<K)d; 
yet, as now used and spoken by fhe priest, 
they do not contain in them any such 
power, unless tliey be joined wdth prayer 
to God. ^ 

Our Lord himself did^ besides pro- 
nouncing them, give thanks and bless the 
elements. Thus our Church uses^ prayer, 
as well as the words of institution; and 
doth not attribute the consecration to the 
one without the other. “ If the consecrated 
bread or w ine be all spent, before all have 
communicated, the priest,” it is true, is 
ordered by the rubric to “consecrate 
more,” by repeating only the words of in- 
stitution. But the virtue of the prayer, 
w hich the Church hath last made, is to be 
understood as concurring therewith ; and 
this is only a particular application to these 
particular elements. lienee comes, the 
projiriety of saying “ Amen ” at the end of ^ 
those words ; w hich w'ould not be so pro- 
perly added, unless it referred back to the 
preceding petitions. And that this Is the 
sense of the Church of England is further 
plain, in that she in her rubric calls this 
“ the prayer of consecration,” in which the 
words of institution are contained ; and it 
is addressed to Almighty God, &c., whereas 
the words of Christ Avere not supplicatory 
to God, but declaratory to his disciples. 

After the same manner, iu the “ Office of 
Public Baptism,” in imitation of the custom 
of the ancient Christians, who dedicated 
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the baptismal vatei.to the holy and spi- 
ritual use for which > it was desigued, our 
Church not q^y repeats the words of in- 
stitution of toK .other sacrament, but 
likewise adds'h solemn prayer, that God 
wwild ** sanctify the water to the mystical 
llpshing awaj^ of sin.** And, as in that sa- 
g|l|!8mient she joins the prayer of the faithful 
"id the words of Christ, so in the sacra- 
ment of the altar she thinks them^ both 
necessary to complete the consecration. — 
Archdeacon Yaraley, 

A prayer of consecration, or setting apart 
the bread and wine to the sacred purpose 
in which they are about to be employed, 
hath been used for that end at least 1600 
years. And the mention which ours makes 
of the institution of the Lord’s supper, 
from the words, “ who in the same night 
that he was betrayed,” to the conclusion, 
is in every old liturgy in the world. The 
Komanista have put into their prayer of 
consecration names of saints, and comme- 
morati(!hi8 of the dead which we have 
thrown out. And indeed we have left 
nothing that so much as needs explaining, 
unless it useful to observe, that 

Dlir Saviouw one oblation of himself” 
is opposwfothe various kinds of oblations 
und^ and, “ once ofiered,” to the 

conlmuil rit^itibn of them f though pro- 
a further view w'as to intimate, that 
not, as the Papists pretend, really 
Slun^ded ^anew in this holy ordinance.— 
Seeker. 

death of Christ, if we regard the 

f enii|9h8*'for whom it was undergone, is a 
lacrifice if we regard him who offered 
11 , it is a free “ oblation ” if we consider 
him to whom it was offered, it is a “ satis- 
faction;” and, in every one of these re- 
spects, it is “ full, perfect, and sufficient 
or, particularly, it is a “ full satisfaction,” 
a “ perfect oblation,” and a “ sufficient sa- 
crifice;” not, like the legal offerings, for 
the sins of one kind, or the offences of one 
nation or of one person, but for the sins of 
all The world. Let none therefore mis- 
,tajfe, or imagine we are about to sacrifice 
Christ again, as the Roman Church falsely 
teacheth for that is not only needless and 
impossible, but v plain contradiction to St. 
Paul, who affirms, that Jesus was offered 
only ** once ” (Heb. ix. 26 ; x. 10, 12) ; and 
by that “ one oblation he hath perfected 
for ever thorn that are sanctified” (ver. 
14) ; so that there needs “ no more offering 
for sin” (ver. 18 ). — Dean Comber, 

From these passages of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews it is plain, to use Bishop 
Overalls w'rds, that “ Christ can be no 
more offered, as the doctors and priests of 
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the Roman party fancy it to be, and vainly 
think that, every time they say mass, they 
offer up and Sj^icrifice Christ anew, as 
properly and tniiy as he offered up* him- 
self in his ‘'sacrifice upon the cross. And 
this is one of the points of doctrine, and 
the chief one, whereof the Popish mass 
consisteth ; abrogated and reformed here 
by the Church of England, according to 
the express word of God.” 

CONSERVATORIES. Public schools 
of music in Italy, so called because they 
are intended to preserve the purity of the 
science and practice of music. The Con- 
servatortoB are pious foundations, kept up 
at the expense of rich citizens, in which 
orphans, foundlings, and the children of 
poor parents are boarded, lodged, and 
taught gratuitously. There are separaffe 
foundations for pupils of each sex. aliese 
institutions, which ought to provide the 
churches of Italy with well-instructed 
choristers, and to limit their attention to 
this object, do in fact supply the theatre, 
as well as the Church, with the most ad- 
mired performers. See Dr, Burney^ s 
Present State of Music in France and 
Italy, for an account of these conserva- 
tories. 

CONSISTENTES. (English, Co^stand- 
ers.) ^ The last order of penitents in the 
rimitive Church, so called from their 
aving the liberty, after other penitents, 
energumens) and catechumens were dis- 
missed, to stand with the faithful at the 
altar, and join in the common prayers, 
and see the oblation offered ; but yet they 
might neither make^ their own oblations, 
nor partake of the eucharist with them.— 
Binqham. 

CONSISTORY. A word used to denote 
the Court Christian, or Spiritual Court. 
Every bishop has his consistory court held 
before his chancjilor or commissary, in 
bis cathedral church, or other convenient 
place of his diocese, for ecclesiastical causes. 
In the Church of England, before the Nor- 
man Conquest, the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion was not separated from the civil ; for 
the tarl and bisnop sat in one court, that 
is, iu the ancient county court. 

aiNSTANCE, COUNCIL OF. This 
council assembled in 1414, by the com- 
bined authority of the emperor and the 
pope. It was attended by tmrty cardinals, 
three patriarchs, twenty archbis)iops, one 
hunzted and fifty bishops, besloes an im- 
mense number of the inferior clergy. It 
included sovereign princes, electors oi 
Germany, as weU as representatives firom 
every country M rcommunion with Rome. 
Its objects weroi to put an end to the 
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schism, to reform the Church, and to put 
down Ae so-called heresy of Bohemia. 

During a period of nearly forty years 
rivair ;^pe8 had claimed the see of Rome ; 
and the whole of Christendom had been 
scandalized by their intrigues, their false- 
hoods, and their mutual anathemas. Each 
side, had the supmrt of universities and of 
learned divines. Each pleaded a Divine re- 
velation, which was saia to have been com- 
municated on behalf of the one to St. 
Bridget, and of the other to St. Catherine 
of Sienna. 

The council not only removed the two 
popes whose title had been previously dis- 
allowed, but also deposed the third, who 
had been legitimately appointed, and had 
forfeited his right oy many and great 
efimes. The wickedness of John XXII I. 
seems to have been almost without pa- 
rallel. Some charges against him were 
indeed suppressed, because it was thought 
that the papacy itself would be endangered 
by their publication ; but enough was 
proved on unquestionable testimony to 
insure unanimous consent to Ills depo- 
sition. 

In the mean while the necessity of re- 
formation was urged on all sides. In the 
council itself, cardinals and bishops, as 
well as other divines, declaimed against 
the ignorance and vicious lives of the 
clergy, which bore testimony to the ill 
effects resulting from the iengthened 
schism j while the German people pre- 
sented a memorial demanding reformation 
of the evils by which they affirmed the 
Church to be overrun^ and that it should 
take place of all other business. A vehe- 
ment contest on this subject ensued be- 
\tween the secular and ecclesiastical au- 
^orities, somewhat similar to that which 
l^erwards occurred at Trent ; but in the 
eqd the urgent duty was postponed until 
the election of the pope had taken place, 
and then it was successfully evaded. 

John Iluss, who was a learned and elo- 
quent man, of blameless life, and of great 
influence, arrived at Constance soon after 
the meeting of the council. He had em- 
braced the opinions of Wickliffe, and had 
been especially earnest in denouncing the 
avarice and immoralities of the priests, as 
well as the frauds practised upon the people 
by pretended miracles. He was accused 
and thrown^ into prison. The emperor at 
first expressed great indignation at his 
arrest, but having been influenced by mem- 
b^ of the council, he not only withdrew 
his protection, but deputed the elector pa- 
latine, as vicar of the empire, to place him 
tn the hands of the secular magistrate. 


The pleas on which this breach of faith 
have been defended by Roman writers are 
inconsistent and self contaq^ctory. Some 
endeavour to maintain that ^Huss did not 
possess the safe-conduct until after his 
arrest ; some, that he broke the conditions; 
on which it was wanted ; and some, thqi' 
no engagement of the emperor could limit ' 
the authority of the council. All impar- 
tial judges have long been agreed in con- 
demning the act as a deep and indelible 
disgrace to the Roman Church. The 
letters of the martyr himself, as well as the 
language of his defence, describe in touch- 
ing and Christiaiily terms, the harshness 
and injustice with which he was treated. 
Having resisted all efforts to procure his 
recantation, whether by threats or per- 
suasion, be was condenincd, and met his 
death with wonderful calmness and he- 
roism, on the 7th July, 1415. The imme- 
diate effect of his condemnation, and that 
of Jerome of l^rague, which speedily fol- 
lowed, was to kindle the flames of civil war 
in Bohemia, during which the names of 
AVickliffe and Huss form(^ the watchword 
on the one side, and that pope on 

the other. It is said that the;dQiM}e]^dant 
of Sigismund, in the four A ‘deration, 
believed himself to be tbfder 

the wrath of God on account of ms ances- 
tor’s sin. . ^ » 

In the fourth and fifth sessions, 
absolute superiority of a general comt(3 
over the pope was expressed in the iond. 
of an exact decree. It was declared that' 
the council holds its authority difeefe- 
from Christ ; and that all persons, includ- 
ing those of papal dignity, are amenable 
to its jurisdiction, and are liable to pun- 
ishment for disobedience. No language 
could be more precise than that which 
was employed. The same doctrine had 
been previously asserted in the Council of 
Pisa; and was. afterwards confirmed .in 
the Council of Basle. It was the judg- 
ment of the constitutional party which had 
gradually become strong in the Roman 
Church ; and it was now embodied in the 
solemn act by which three popes were set 
aside, and Martin V substituted in their 
place; in the validity of whose appoint- 
ment the papal succession is inseparabljr 
bound up. The decision of the council 
was gravely and deliberately adopted ^ and 
it had the fullest support of the learned 
divines who were present, such as Cardinal 
P, d’ Ailli, who had been chancellor of the 
university of Paris, and his still more illus- 
trious pupil and successor John Gerson, 
who, beyond all other theologians, influ- 
enced and represented the mind of that 
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age. It has always furnished an insur- 
mountable difficulty to controversialists 
of the ultramontane school. They cannot 
reject its authority without giving up the 
legitimacy of every pope since Martin V.; 
while, on the other hand, it is plainly at 
.variance with the decrees of the Council of 
*iFlorence. , 

Tire decrees of their fourth and fifth 
sessions have been strenuously maintained 
by the Gallican Church, especially by Bos- 
suct, and the very learned men who shared 
his opinions in the seventeenth century; 
as well as by the universities of Paris, 
Louvain, and Cologne. 

Materials for the history of the Council 
of Constance are provided abundantly l3y 
the invaluable collection of documents 
made by H. Von der Ilardt. 

CONSUBSTAiNTlAL. Co-essential ; of 
the same substance with another. 'I’lius we 
say of our blessed Lord, that he is amsuh- 
6tantial with the Father, being “ of one 
substance with the Father.” 'Fhe term 
(o^ooi'fftoc) w'as first adopted by the fathers 
in the Council of Nice, A. d. i52d, to express 
more precisely the orthodox doctrine, and 
to serve as a precaution against the sub- 
tlcti^ of ,,thc Arians, who admitted every 
thing .^^eept the consubstantiality, using a 
word similar in sound, but very ditferent 
in meaning, bpoiovaioQ. This word is still 
the distinguishing criterion between the 
^lalholic or orthodox Christian and the 
J^rian heretic. 

^ CONkSUIOTANTTATTON. The Romish 
...divines fell into the error of endeavouring 
to explain the manner in w^hich our blessed 
Lord is present in the cuchurist. (See 
Transuhstantiation.) Luther and his fol- 
lowers, while opposing the Romanists, fell 
into a similar error, only insisting on a 
different manner of explaining the inex- 
plicable mystery. Luther and his fol- 
lowers maintained, that, after the conse- 
cration of the elements, the body and 
blood of our Saviour are substantially 
present together with the bread and wine. 
This doctrine is called consuhdtmtiution. 
They believe that the real body and blood 
of our Lord nre united in a mysterious 
manner, through the consecration, with 
the bread and wine, and are received with 
and under them in the sacrament of the 
Lord's supjier. 

CONTj{'Tn.ON. ([See Attrition.) Ro- 
mapists define contrition to be a sorrow 
for . ton, with a sincere r solution of re- 
farming.. The w^ord is derived from the 
Latin to break or bruise. The 

Psalmist says, « A broken and a contrite 
heart, 0 God, thou w'ilt not despise.” 


CONVERSION. 

(Psalm li. n.) — Cmc. Trident. § 14, 
c. 4. 

CONVENT. A religious house j a mon*- 
astery; more usually used to si^iify a 
nunnery. For its architectural arrange- 
ments, see Monastery, 

CONVENTICLE. A diminutive of con- 
vent, denoting properly a cabal, or secret 
assembly of a part of the monks of a con- 
vent, to make a party in the election of an 
abbot. It is now the legal term to denote 
any place of worship used by those who 
depart from the Church of England. 

By the 73rd canon it is thus ordained ; 

Forasmuch as all conreuficlvs and secret 
meetings of priests and ministers have ever 
been justly accounted very hateful to the 
state of the Church wherein they live, we 
do ordain that no j)riests or ministers ^)f 
the Word of Goi), nor any other persons, 
shall meet together in any private house, 
or elsew'hcro, tf) consult upon any matter 
or course to be taken ^)y them, or upon 
their motion or direction by any other, 
which may any way tend to the impeach- 
ing or depraving of the doctrine of the 
C'liurch of England, or the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, or any part of the govern- 
ment or discipline now established in the 
Church of England, under pain of excom- 
munication ipso fneto.*^ 

CONVERSION. A change of heart 
and life from sin to holiness. This change, 
when it ttkes place in a heathen or an 
infidel, comprises a reception and confes- 
sion of the truths of Christianity : when it 
takes place in a person already baptized 
and a Christian in, profession, it implies a 
saving and influential impression on his 
heart, of those iruth.s which art already 
received by the mind and acknowledged 
wdth the lips. To the heathen and infidel 
conversion is abK iutcly and always neces- 
sary to salvation. The brffitized Christion 
may by God’s grace so continue in that 
state of salvation in which he was placed 
in baptism, (see Church Cateclmm^) that 
conversion, in this sense, is not necessary 
to 1dm : still even he, day by day, will fall 
into sins of infirmity, and he will need re- 
newal or renovation : and all these — the 
daily renewal of the pious Christian, the 
conversion of the nominal Christian, and 
the conversion of the infidel or heathen- 
are the work of the Holy Spirit of God on 
the hearts of men. e 

Some persons have confused conversion 
with regeneration^ and have taught that all 
men — the baptized, and therefore in fact 
regenerate — must be regenerated after- 
wards, or they cannot be saved. Now this 
is in many ways false; for regeneration, 
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which the Lord Jesus Christ himself has 
connected with holy baptism, cannot be 
repeated: moreover, not all men (though 
indeed most men do) fall into such sin 
after baptism, that conversion, or, as they 
terra it, regeneration, is necessary to their 
salvation ; and if a regeneration were ne- 
cessary to them, it could only be obtained 
through a repetition of baptism, which 
were an act of sacrilege. Those who speak 
of this supposed regeneration, uncharitably 
represent the orthodox as denying the ne- 
cessity both of regeneration and of con- 
version ; because they themselves call these 
by wrong names, and the orthodox only 
proclaim their necessity in their true sense. 

They who object to the expression linp- 
tUrnal Reyeneratitmi by regeneration mean, 
fdt the most part, the first inllux of irre- 
. sistible and indefectible grace ; grace that 
cannot be repelled by its subject, and which 
must issue in his final salvation. Now', of 
such grace our Church knows nothing, and 
of course, therefore, means not by regener- 
ation at baptism the first influx of such 
grace. That the sins, original and actual, 
of the faithful recipient of baptism, aic 
w'ashed away, she doth indeed believe ; and 
also that grace is given to him by the im- 
mediate agency of the Holy Spirit ; yet 
so that the conscience thus cleansed may 
be again defiled, and that the baptized 
person may, and often does, by his own 
fault, fall again into sin, in whi«i if he die 
he shall w’ithout doubt perish everlasting- 
ly; his condemnation not being avoided, 
but rather increased, by his baptismal pri- 
vilege. So that, in fa^it, we say not that 
any one is regenerated at baptism, accord- 
ing to tl^ meaning of these words in the 
lips of our opponents. And if they will 
not admit that baptism is the Divinely 
appointed medium of regeneration in our 
sense of that tirm, what grace can they 
imagine so trifling as to comport w'ith their 
views of that sacrament, and at the same 
^ time so lofty and essential, as to be con- 
templated by Christ in the solemn insti- 
tution of a sacrament ; and in his declara- 
tions concerning the efficacy and necessity 
of that sacrament; and by the ajmstles, 
and the whole Church, in their sense of the 
same matter, and their consequent prac- 
tice ? What approaches most nearly to 
that grace of their own imagining, which 
they call regeneration, is the repentance 
not to be repented of, and followed by 
fruits of righteousness to the glory of 
God’s grace, and to the salvation of the 
Christian, which we call conversion or re- 
newal, and attribute to the same Spirit 
from whom we receive our new life at 
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baptism ; and which w'e hold to he as ne- 
cessary to the salvation of one who has 
fallen from his baptismal purity, (and who 
has not so fallen ?) as we hold ba/dismal 
regeneration to bo, and as they hold their 
supposed regeneration. Except in words, 
then, W'e and our opponents are more 
nearly agreed than is at Ih'st sight appa- ' 
rent; and if the choice of terms be the 
chief ])oint at issue, w'e have this to say for 
the expressions which we use, that they 
are consentient, and even identical, with 
those w hich are used in the Scriptures ; 
and that they are the same which the 
whole Church employed, until the days of 
certain founders of sects, called after their 
own names at the continental llcformation; 
so that they rest on the highest possible 
grounds of Scripture and authority. — 
Pooh\ (See lieyenrration.') 

CONVOCATION (see St/nod) is an as- 
sembly of the bishops and other clergy of 
each of the provinces of the Clnirch of 
England to consult on matters ecclesiasti- 
cal. As much is in these days said of 
convocation, and as many seem to think 
that a convocation must be holden to settle 
the disputes now unhappilj^- prevailing^ 
among the clergy, it may be interesting if 
we extend this article, that we may supply 
onr readers with a history of convocations. 
It w ill be abridged from the account given 
by Dr. Burn. 

That the bishop of every diocese in 
England, as in all. other Christian coun-*^ 
tries, bad power to convene the clergv of 
his diocosc, and, in a common synod or 
council, with them to transact such affairs 
as specially related to tlie order and go- 
vernment of the churches under his juris- 
diction, is not to be questioned. These 
assemblies of the clergy w'cre as old almost 
as the first settlement of Christianity 
amongst us, and, amidst all o^her revolu- 
tions, continued to be held till the time of 
King Henry VIII, 

What the bishop of every diocese did 
within his own district, the archbishop of 
each province, after the kingdom was 
divided into provinces, did within his pro- 
per ])rovincc. They called together first 
the bishops, aftcrw'ards the other prelates, 
of their provinces ; and by degrees added 
to these such of their inferior clergy as 
they thought needful. In these two as- 
semblies of the clergy (the diocesan synods 
and jirovincial councils) only the spiritual 
affairs of the Church were wont for a long 
time to be transacted : so that, in this re- 
spect, there w'as no difference between the 
bishops and clergy of our ow n and of other 
Christian churches. Our metropolitans 
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and their suffragans acted by the same 
rules here as they did in all other coun- 
tries. They held these assemblies by the 
same power, convened the same persons, 
and did the same things in them. When 
the papal authority had prevailed here, 
as in most other kingdoms and countries 
in Europe, by the leave of our kings, and 
at the command of the legates sent from 
Borne, another and yet larger sort of coun- 
cils was introduced amongst us, of the 
bishops and prelates of the whole realm. 
These were properly national Church 
councils, and were wont to be held for 
some special designs, which either the pope, 
the king, or both, had to promote by them. 

But besides these synods common to us 
with all other Christian Churches, and 
which were in their nature and end, as 
well as constitution, properly and purely 
ecclesiastical, two other assemblies there 
were of the clergy of this realm, peculiar 
to our own state and country ; in which the 
clergy were convened, not for the spiritual 
affairs of the Church, but for tlie good and 
benefit of the realm, and to act as members 
of the one as well as of the other. Now 
the occasion of these was this : when the 
faith of Christ was thoroughly planted 
here, and the piety of our ancestors had 
liberally endowed the bishops and clergy 
of the Church with temporal lands and 
possessions, not only the opinion which the 
political govejmuient had of their prudence 
<and piety prompted it to take the most emi- 
nent of them into the public councils, but the 
interest which they nad by that means in 
the state made it expedient so to do, and 
to commit the direction and management 
of offices and affairs to them. Hence our 
bishops first, and then some of our other 
prelates, (as abbots and priors,) were very 
early brought into the great councils of the 
realm, or parliament, and there consulted 
and acted together with the laity. And 
in process of time, our princes began to 
have a further occasion for them. For 
being increased both in number and in 
wealth, not only our kings, but the people 
began to think it reasonable, that the 

3 should bear a part in the public 
as, as well as ei^y their share of 
the public treasure. Hence our Saxon 
ancestors, under whom the Church was 
the most firee, yet subjected the lands of 
the clergy the threefold necessity of 
castles, fridges, and expeditions. And 
the granting of aids in these cases brought 
on asj^mbhes of the clergy, which were 
after ward’s distinguished by the name of 
convocations. 

the Saxon times, the lords spiritual 


(as well as the other clergy) held by frank- 
almoigne, but yet made great part (as was 
said) of the grand council of the nation ; 
being the most learned persons that, in 
those times of ignorance, met to make 
laws and regulations. But William the 
Conqueror turned the frankalmoigne te- 
nures of the bishops and some of the great 
abbots into baronies ; and from thence- 
forwards they were obliged to send per- 
sons to the wars, or were assessed to the 
escuage, (which was a fine or payment in 
money instead thereof,) and were obliged 
to attend in parliament. But the body of 
the clergy had no baronies, and holding 
by frankalmoigne, were in a great measure 
exempt from the charges which were 
assessed upon the laity, and were there- 
fore by some other way to be brought 
under the same obligation. In order here- 
unto several measures w^ere taken, till at 
last they settled into that method which 
finally obtained, and aside the necessity 
of any other way. First, the pope laid a 
tax upon the Church for the use of the 
king ; and both their powers uniting, the 
clergy were forced to submit to it. Next, 
the bishops w'ere prevailed with, upon 
some extraordinary occasions, to oblige 
their clergy to grant a subsidy to the king, 
in the way of a benevolence ; and for this, 
letters of security were granted back by 
the king to them, to insure them that what 
they had Vionc should not be drawn into 
example or consequence. And these con- 
cessions w'ere sometimes made by the 
bishops in the name of their clergy ; but 
the common way was, that every bishop 
held a meeting of th(; clergy of his diocese. 
Then they agreed what they would do; 
and empowered first the bishops, after- 
wards their archdeacons, and finally proc- 
tors of their own, chosen for that end, to 
make the concession for them. 

Thus stood this matter till the time of 
Edward the First, who, not willing to con- 
tinue at such a precarious rate with his 
clergy, took anotner method; and, after 
several other experiments, fiied at last 
upon an establishment, which has, to a 
certain extent, continued ever since, viz. 
that the earls and barons should be called 
to parliament as formerly, and embodied 
in one house ; and that the tenaitts in 
burgage should also send their representa- 
tives; and that the tenants oby knight’s 
service, and other socca^e tenants in the 
counties, should send their representatives ; 
and these were embodied in the other 
house. He designed to have the clergy 
as a third estate ; and as the bishops were 
to sit per haroniam in the temporal par- 
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Hament, so they were to sit with the 
inferior clergy in convocation. And the 
project and design of the king was, that, 
as the two temporal estates barged the 
temporalities, and made laws to hind all 
temporal things within this realm ; so this 
other body should have ^ven taxes to 
charge the spiritual possessions, and have 
made canons to the ecclesiastical body : 
to this end was the preemumentes clause 
(so called from the first word thereof) in 
the summons to the archbishops and bi- 
shops, by which he required them to sum- 
mon such of their inferior clergy to come 
with them to parliament, as he then spe- 
cified and thought sufficient to act for the 
whole body of the clergy. This altered 
the convocation of the Church of England 
from the foreign synods; for these were 
totally composed of the bishops, who were 
pastors of the Church ; and therefore the 
fnshops only were collected to comjiose 
such foreign synods, to declare what was 
the doctrine, or should be the discipline, of 
the Church. 

Edward I. projected making the clergy 
a third estate, dependent on himself; and, 
therefore, not only called the bishops, 
w'hom as barons he had a right to summon, 
but the rest of the clergy, that he might 
have their consent to the taxes and assess- 
ments made on that body. But the clergy, 
foreseeing they were lixely to be taxed, 
alleged that they could not me^t under a 
temporal authority, to make any laws or 
canons to govern the Church. And tliis 
dispute was maintained by the archbishops 
and bishops, who viere very loath the 
clergy should be taxed, or that they should 
have any interest in making ecclesiastical 
canons, which formerly were made by the 
sole authority of the bishops ; for even if 
those canons had been made at Rome, yet, 
if they were noi made in a general council, 
they did not think them binding here, 
unless they were received by some pro- 
vincial constitution of the bishops. The 
whole body of the Church being thus dis- 
satisfied, the archbishops and bishops 
threatened to excommunicate the king; 
but he and the temporal estate took it so 
ill that the clergy would not bear any 
art of the public charge, that they were 
eforehand with them, and the clergy 
were all outlawed, and their possessions 
seised into •the Idng’s hands. This so 
bumbled the clergy that they at last con- 
sented to meet. And to take away all pre- 
tence, there was a summons, besides the 
pramunientea clause, to the archbishop, 
Ibat he should summon the bishops, deans, 
ftichdeacons, colleges, and whole clergy of 


his province. From hence, therefore, the 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, colleges, and 
clergy, met by virtue of the archbishop’s 
summons ; to which, being an ecclesiastical 
authority, they could not object. And so 
the bishops and clergy came to convocation 
by virtue of the archbishop’s summons; 
they esteeming it to be in his power, whe- 
ther he would obey the king’s writ or 
not: but when he had issued his sum- 
mons, they could not pretend it was not 
their duty to come. But the pramunientes 
writ was not disused ; because it directed 
the manner in which the clergy were to 
attend, to wit, the deans and archdeacons 
in person, the chapter by one, and the 
clergy by two proctors. So that the clergy 
were doubly summoned ; first, by the bi- 
shop, to attend the parliament; and, se- 
condly, by the archbishop, to appear in 
convocation. And that the archbishop 
might not ajijiear to summon them solely 
in pursuance of the king’s writ, he for the 
most part varied in his summons from the 
king’s writ, both as to the time and place 
of their meeting. And lest it might be 
thought still (of which they were very 
jealous) that their pow er was derived from 
temporal authority, they sometimes met 
on the archbishop’s summons without the 
king’s writ ; and in such convocation the 
king demanded supplies, and by such re- 
quest owned the episcopal authority of 
convening. So that the king s writ was 
reckoned by the clergy no more than one 
motive for their convening. From hence- 
forward, instead of making one state of 
the kingdom, as the king designed, the 
clergy composed two ecclesiastical synods, 
i. e. of Canterbury and York, under the 
summons of each of the archbishops ; and 
being forced into those tw^o synods before 
mentioned, they sat and made canons, by 
which each respective province was bounu, 
and gave aids and taxes to the king. But 
the archbishop of Canterbury’s clergy, 
and that of York, assembled each in their 
own province ; and the king gratified the 
archbishops, by suffering this new body of 
convocation to be formed in the nature of 
a parliament. The archbishop sat as king ; 
his suffragans sat in the upper house as 
his peers ; the deans, archdeacons, and the 
roctor for the chapter represented the 
urghers; and the tw'o proctors for the 
clergy, the knights of the shire. And so 
this body, instead of being one of the 
estates as the king designed, became an 
ecclesiastical parliament, to make laws, 
and to tax the possessions of the Church. 

But although they thus sat as a parlia« 
ment, and made laws for the Church, yet 
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they did not make a part of the parliament 

{ )roperly so called. Sometimes indeed the 
oras» j§^nd sometimes the commons, were 
wont to send to the convocation for some 
of their body to mve them advice in spi- 
ritual matters : but still this was only by 
way of advice; for the parliament have 
always insisted that their laws, by their 
own natural force, bind the clergy ; as the 
laws of all Christian princes did in the first 
ages of the Church. And even the con- 
vocation tax always passed both houses of 

E arliament, since it could not bind as a 
iw till it had the consent of the legislature. 
Thus the case stood when the act of 
submission (25 Henry Vlll. c. 19) was 
made ; by which it is enacted as follow'cth : 

- — ** Whereas the king s humble and obe- 
dient subjects, the clergy of this realm of 
England, nave not only acknowledged, ac- 
cording to the truth, that the convocation 
of the same clergy is, always hath been, 
and ought to be assembled only by the 
king’s writ ; but also submitting themselves 
to the king’s Majesty have promised, tn 
verbo sacerUotii, that they will never from 
henceforth presume to attempt, allegts 
claim, or pul in ure, enact, promulge, or 
execute any new canons, constitutions, or- 
dinances, provincial or other, or by what- 
soever name they shall he called, in the 
convocation, unless the king’s most royal 
assent and licence may to them be had, to 
make, promulge, and execute the same, 
and that his Majesty do give his most 
royal assent and authority in that behalf : 
it is therefore enacted, according to the 
said submission, that they, nor any of them, 
shall presume to attempt, allege, claim, or 
put in ure any constitutions or ordinances 
provincial, by whatsoever name or names 
they may be called, in their convocations 
in time coming (which shall always be as- 
sembled by authority of the king’s writ) ; 
unless the same clergy may have the king’s 
most royal assent and licence to make, 
promulge, and execute such canons, con- 
stitutions, and ordinances, provincial or 
synodal ; upon pain of every one of the 
said clergy doing contrary to this act, and 
being thereof convict, to suffer imprison- 
ment, and make fine at the king’s will.” 

It was resolved upon this statute, by the 
two chief justices and divers other jus- 
tices, at a committee before the lords in 
parliament, in the eighth year of James I., 
1 . That a Convocation cannot assemble at 
tlioir convocation without the assent of the 
king. % That after their assembly they 
cannot confer, to constitute any canons, 
without licence of the king. 3. When 
they upon conference conclude any canons,^ 


yet they cannot execute any of their ca- 
nons without the royal assent. 4. That 
they cannot execute any after the, royal 
assent, but with these four limitations: 
(1.) that they be not against the prero- 
gative of the king; nor (2.) against the 
common law ; nor (3.) against the statute 
law; nor (4.) against any custom of tlie 
realm. 

The clergy having continued to tax them- 
selves in convocation as aforesaid, these 
assemblies were regularly kept up till the 
act of the 13 Charles II. c. 4, was passed, 
when the clergy gave their last subsidy ; it 
being then judged more advantageous to 
continue the taxing them by way of land- 
tax and poll-tax, as it had been in the 
time of the Long Parliament during tlye 
civil wars. 

And in the year 1664, by a private 
agreement behveen Archbishop Sheldon 
and the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and 
other the king’s mini.^ters, it was concluded 
that the clergy should silently waive the 
privilege of taxing their own body, and 
permit themselves to be included in the 
money bills prepared by the commons. 
And this hath made convocations unne- 
cessary to the Crown, and inconsiderable 
in themselves. 

And since that time the clergy have 
been allowed to vote ill choosing knights 
of the shire, as other freeholders, which in 
former tinfes they did not. 

And from that time the convocation has 
never passed any synr-dical act ; and from 
thenceforth, until thcj year 1700, for the 
most part they were only called, and very 
rarely did so much as meet together in a 
full body, and with the usual sdiemnity. 
Tt is true that, during the remainder of 
King Charles the Second’s reign, when the 
office of proloci tor was void by death or 
promotion, so many of the lower house 
came together as were thought sufficient 
to choose a new one ; and those members 
that were about the town commonly met, 
during parliament, once a week, had pray- 
ers read, and were formally coiitinued till 
the parliament was dissolved, and the con- 
vocation together with it. And in King 
James the Second’s time, the writs issued 
out of course, but the members did not 
meet. In the year 1689, after the acces- 
sion of William and Mary to the throne, a 
convocation was not only called, but be- 
gan to sit in due form ; but their resolu- 
tions came to nothing. And from thence 
till the year 1700 they were only called, 
but did not meet; but in that year, and 
ever since, at Uie meeting of the parlia- 
ment, the convocation of the clergy ha® 
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likewise been solemnly opened, and the 
lower clergy have been permitted to form 
themselves into a house, and to choose 
their prolocutor ; nor have they been final- 
ly dismissed as soon as that solemnity was 
over, but they continued from time to time 
till the parliament hath broke up, or been 
dissolved. And now it seems to be agreed 
that they are of right to be assembled con- 
currently with parliaments, and may act 
and proceed as provincial councils, when 
her Majesty in her royal wisdom shall judge 
it expedient. 

In Ireland, the convocations of the four 

{ )rovinccs assembled all together in Dub- 
in ; and were formed exactly upon the 
model of those of England j consisting of 
the upper house, consisting of the bishops ; 
afld of the lower, consisting of deans, arch- 
deacons, proctors of the chapters, and 
proctors of the clergy of each diocese. — 
{See Wilkins's Concilia, iv. 490, and for tlie 
rules and privileges of the convocation, iv. 
632. 

Mr. Stephens, in his Introduction to the 
Irish Common Prayer Book, (xxxvii. 
remarks that, “In lOl.’), a convocation of 
the Irish clergy, formed after the model 
of the English convocation, assembled in 
Dublin. This seems to have heen (he Jirst 
convocation ever held in Ireland. The 
clergy do not appear to have granted any 
subsiclies, or ever to have claimed the right 
of taxing themselves ..... If! the reign 
of Henry VIll. there does not seem to be 
any reference of ecclesiastical mutters to 
the convocation, nor any claim of exemp- 
tion on the part of the clergy.” [He then 
quotes the preamble of 28 llenry VIII. c. 
12.] “ III the second year of Elizabeth a 

parliament was assembled, and no men- 
tion is made of a convocation, though acts 
with respect to the Church were passed. 
And in the thiAl year of Elizabeth there 
was not any parliament, yet she signifies 
her pleasure to Lord Sussex, the lord 
lieutenant, for a general meeting of the 
clergy, and the establishment of the Pro- 
testant religion. This of course was an 
order to summon not a convocation, but 
the ancient synod of the clergy, which had 
the power of settling all matters concern- 
ing religion ... In Ireland the provincial 
synod had not been suspended, and by 
their consent given at tlu*ee different times 
in the reign of Edward, ... the clergy re- 
vived the use of the English liturgy, and 
expressed their conformity to the doctrine 
of the English Church. There is, indeed, 
a passage m the Manuscript Collections of 
Dudley Loftus, which has been adduced 
w proof of a convocation having been held 


in 1 500 : “ This year was held a convoca- 
tion of bishops at the queen’s command, 
for establishing the Protestant religion.” 
But he must have used the word convoca* 
tion merely “ to express a meeting of the 
bishops, and would have adopted a very 
different phraseology to describe the meet- 
ing of the convocation.” See also Ebritaj- 
ton's Life of Usshcr, 38 — 40, As before 
observed, (sec Church of Ireland,) no pro- 
vision whatever has been made since the 
Irish Union, for the assembling even form- 
ally of the convocation of the Irish pro- 
vince of the Church. Still it aj^pears (vide 
11 Pari. Keg. 164 and 274) that it was by 
no means intended that the Irish provinces 
should be deprived of their convocations. 
It was proposed on the 20th April, ISOO, 
that the archbishops, bishops, and clergy 
of Ireland, should be summoned to sit in 
the convocation of the United Church. 
Mr. Pitt ex})rcssly said, in proposing the 
amendment to this resolution, “that the 
prosperity ol‘ the Church of Ireland never 
could be permanent, unless it be a part of 
the Union to have, as a guard, power to 
the United Parliament to make some pro- 
vision in this respect;” i. c. convocation. 
“And afterwards,” he said, “it was judged 
belter to omit the insertion of any pro- 
visional article respecting the convocation, 
till the Union actually took place.” This 
pledge bus never been redeemed.— See an 
article on the United Church and its 
nods, in the Late Iterieiv for Feb. 18 »j1, 

In Scotland, by an act of parliament, 
1663, an order was made for regulating the 
meetings of the national synod, or, as it 
is culled in England, the convocation of 
the Church of Scotland ; and an act was 
passed, That this synod shall consist of 
the two archbishops and their suffragans, 
all the deans and archdeacons, the fixed 
moderators, along with one minister of 
every presbytery, and one commissioner 
from each of the four universities : That 
the synod, then constituted, is to meet at 
such places and times as his Majesty by 
proclamation shall appoint, and is to de- 
bc'ite, treat, consider, consult, conclude, and 
determine upon such pious matters, causes, 
and things, concerning the doctrine, wor- 
ship, discipline, and government of this 
Church, as his Majesty shall, from time to 
time, under his loyal hand, deliver, or cause 
to be delivered, to the archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, president of the said national 
assembly, to be by him offered to 4lieir 
consideration ; That unless his Majesty or 
his commissioner be present, no national 
assembly can be held : And that no act, 
canon, order, or ordinance, shall be owned 
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as an act of the national synod of the 
Church of Scotland, but such as shall have 
been considered, consulted, and agreed 
upon by the president and major part of 
the number above specified. — Skinner's 
Eccles, Hist, of Scotland, 

COPE, {pappa^ called also pallium, or 
pluviale.) A kind of cloak worn during 
I)ivine service by the clergy. It reaches 
from the neck nearly to the feet, and is 
open in front, except at the top, where it 
is united by a band or clasp. It is in use 
in the Western Church only ; and is pro- 
bably only a modification of the vestment, 
or chasuble. The latter, in the Roman 
Church, is used by the officiating priest at 
mass only ; the other, by all orders of the 
clergy in procession, &c., on solemn occa- 
sions. The rubrics of King Edward VI., 
still legally in force, prescribe a cope or vest- 
ment for the priest administering the holy 
communion, and for the bishops, when ex- 
ecuting any public ministration in the 
church; for which a vestment may be 
substituted either by priest or bishop. By 
the 24th canon the cope only is prescribed 
to the priest administering the communion, 
and that only in cathedral churches. But 
the rubric being subsequently enacted, 
which refers to the regulation of Edward 
VI.’s First Prayer Book, the latter is more 
strictly to be considered as the law of the 
Churen. It was used in several churches 
and college chapels in the 17th century, 
^see JMs Church Serrieef n. 217,) and was 
in use at Durham cathedral and West- 
minster till the middle of the last century. 
De Foe, in his anonymous Tour through 
England, 1702, says that “the old vest- 
ments, which the clergy before the Reform- 
ation wore, are still used on Sundays and 
holidays, by the residents.” And Dr. Collis, 
in his Rubric of the Church of Rmfland ex- 
amimdy 1707, says that “ no copes are 
worn at present in any cathedral or collegi- 
ate church in the ministration of the holy 
communion, except in the churches of 
Westminster and Durham.” The cope 
has always been worn by officiating bishops, 
and by tne dean and prebendaries of West- 
minster at coronations, and occasionally 
at state funerals. 

COPIATiE. The office of the Copiatro, 
(iro9rid<i>, to travail,) who are called in Latin 
Fossariif was to superintend funerals, and 
to see that all persons had a decent burial. 
They performed their office gratuitously 
towards the uoor. — Cave, 

COPTS. The Monophysite, or Jacobite, 
Christians of Egypt, who have been for 
eleven centuries in possession of the patri- 
archal chair uf Alexandria, and the domi- 


nant sect among the Christians of that 
region, are called Copte. They were placed 
in possession of the Egyptian churches on 
the irruption of the Saracens in the s’eventh 
century. Their numbers are now perhaps 
about 100,000. They have three liturgies, 
one ascribed to St. Basil, which they use 
on fast days ,* what of St. Cyril, which they 
use in Lent; and that of St. Gregory, 
which they use on festivals. Their service 
is very much crowded with ceremonies. 
The Coptic tongue, in which their worship 
is conducted, is to them a dead language, 
and not even understood by many of their 
priests. Their habits of life are ascetic, 
and they have many monasteries. They 
have a patriarch, who resides at Cairo, but 
takes his title from Aletandria. 

CORBEL. A bracket. A projection 
supporting a weight; and so corhel-tahle^- 
a table or horizontal projection supported 
by corbels. Corbel-tables are almost con- 
fined to the Norman, Transition, and Early 
English periods. Corbels in other places 
are of course continued ; they are often of 
extreme beauty. 

CORDELIERS. {Monks of the Order 
of St, Francis,) They wear coarse grey 
cloth with a little cowl, and a rope girdle 
with three knots; from this girdle they 
are called Cordeliers. They are the same 
with the Minorites ; but had the name of 
Cordeliers given them upon this occasion, 
thejr havifig repulsed the infidels in a war 
which St. Louis made against them, the 
king asked their name, and was answered, 
they were des Gens des Cordelies — people 
with cords about them. (See Franciscans.) 

CORONATION. The solemn religious 
rite by which a sovereign prin<fe is con- 
secrated to his high office, in which also 
the queen consort in Christian countries 
is usually associated with jjer husband, not 
for office^ sake, but honoris gratia. 

By ancient custom the coronation of the 
sovereign of England belongs to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and that of the . 

5 ucen consort to the archbishop of York, 
'he place is Westminster Abbey. The 
kings of Scotland were crowned at Scone. 

According to Mr. Palmer, (Supplement,) 
the coronation of sovereigns may oe traced 
to A. D. 467, when Leo was crowned em- 
peror by Anatolius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Pepin was the first French 
monarch who was crowned. The first 
coronation in England was that of Egferth 
king of Mercia; and we have still the 
forms used in the time of the Heptarchy, 
from which our coronation service (slightly 
modified from time to time) is substan- 
tially derived. — See Dr, Siher's Coronation 
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Service, or Consecration of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings, 

It is a form of immemorial prescription, 
substatitially the same as that used at the 
inauguration of our Christian monarcha in 
Saxon times, and sanctioned by the solemn 
approval of all the estates of the realm, 
the nobility, the clergy, and the people, 
assembled at its celebration. The prayers 
are framed in the best spirit of antiquity, 
with the rhythm so characteristic of primi- 
tive forms, and with an elevation and 
majesty of sentiment unsurpassed in any 
part of our liturgy. The service is, how- 
ever, peculiarly valuable, as recording 
certain high religious and political prin- 
ciples, which of course must be consi(lercd 
as receiving the full sanction of the Church 
alfd nation. Thus, there is an ackiiow- 
,ledgment of the sovereignty of Ciuiisr 
over the whole world, aiul tlie derivation 
of all kingly power from Him. “ When 
you see this orb set under the cross, re- 
member that the u hole world is subject to 
the power and empire of Christ our lle- 
deeracr. For He is the Prince of the 
kings of the earth, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; so that no man can reign 
happily, who derives not his authority 
from Him, and directs not all his actions 
according to His laws.” It is declared 
that Christian sovereigns, like the Jewish 
kings of old, are consecrated to the fulness 
of their ollice by the religious rite of unc- 
tion, and that their function is not merely 
secular. “ Bless and sanctify thy chosen 
servant Victoria, who by our olfico and 
ministry is now to be p.nointed with this 
oil, and consecrated Queen of this realm.” 
There is<,a strict recognition of the jne- 
rogative of the clergy, cm})owered as the 
ministers of CiiiusT, to assert the dominion 
of our Lord, who exalts her to her holy 
dignity : “ Siam) firm and hold fast from 
henceforth the seat and the state of royal 
and imperial dignity, which is this day 
delivered to you in the name and by the 
authority of Almighty God, and by the^ 
hands of us the bishops and servants of 
God, though unworthy : and as you see us 
to approach nearer to God’s altar, so voucli- 
safo the more graciously to continue to 
us your royal favour and protection. And 
the Lord God Almighty, whose ministers 
we are, and the stewards of his mysteries, 
establish you^hcrein in righteousness, that 
it may stand last for evermore.” — Pahner. 

CORNET. A species of horn or trum- 
pet formerly much used in the CJlmrch 
service; in the king’s chapel especially. 
I)r. Rimbault, in his Notes on Roger 
North’s Memoirs of Music, states, that in 
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the Statutes of (’anterbury cathedi*al, 
provision is made for players on sackbuts 
and cornetsy on high festivals. After the 
Restoration, as appears from North’s Life 
of Guildford, the cornet was used at Dur- 
ham and York cathedrals; and Matthew 
Lock says, that for about a year after the 
o])eniiig of the Royal Chapel, the cornet 
was used to supply the want of treble 
voices. 

I'h'olp, in his Memoirs, (21 Dec. 1663,) 
complains of violins being substituted in 
the Jtoyal Chapel, “ instead of the ancient, 
grave, and solemn wind-music, accompany- 
ing the organ and that “ we no more 
heard the coruH^ which gave life to the 
organ, that instrument quite left off, in 
which the h'nglish were so skilful.” — Jehh„ 

CORPORAL. This is the name given 
to the linen cloth which is spread over the 
body, {carpus,) or consecrated bread, after 
1 he communion. It was of common use in 
the (liurch in the fifth century, as is evi- 
dent from the testimony of Isidore of Pe- 
lusium, who observes that the design of 
using it was to nqDroscnt the body of our 
Saviour being wrajiped in fine linen by 
Joseph of Arimatbea. 

'I'he direction concerning this “ fair linen 
cloth ” in our Order olTlie Holy Communion 
is as follows : “ When all have communi- 
cated, the minister shall return to the 
Lord’s table, and reverently jilace upon it 
wliat remainelb of the consocrated ele- 
ments, covering the same with a fair linen 
cloth.” Our reformers may have been in- 
lluenced in their retention of this decent 
ceremony after consecration, as a protest 
against the elevation of the host, and 
“ gazing ” at the sacrament. 

CORPUS CnUlSTI, FEAST OF. A 
Roman festival, instituted by Pope Urban 
IV., A. 1). 1264, and observed on the Thurs- 
day of the week after Pentecost. The 
institution was the natural result of the 
acce])lance of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tialion. Hildebert of Tours was the first 
who made use of the high-sounding term 
trausuhsiimtmlio. Most of the earlier 
scholastics, and the disciples of Lanfranc 
ill jiarticular, had, however, previously de- 
femled both the doctrine of the cliange of 
the bread into the body of Christ, and 
that of the accideniia sine suhjecfo ; hut it 
was not made an article of faith till the 
time of Innocent III. By the institution 
of the Corpus Christi day, by Urban, tliia 
doctrine was expressed in a liturgical form, 
and its pojmlurity was secured. The fes- 
tival was established in honour of the con- 
secrated host, and with a view to its ador- 
ation. Its origin is connected with some 
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of those “ lying wonders,” in which we 
read one of the marks of the scriptural 
condemnation of the Church of Home. 
The Romish legend states that, in 1230, 
Juliana, a nun of Liege, while looking at 
the full moon, saw a gap in its orb ; and, 
by a peculiar revelation from heaven, 
learned that the moon represented the 
Christian Church, and the gap the want of 
a certain festival — that of the adoration of 
the body of Christ in the cojiseerated host 
—which she was to begin to celebrate, and 
announce to the world. In 1204, while a 
priest at Bolsena, who did not believe in 
the change of the bread into the body of 
Christ, was going through the ceremony 
of benediction, drojjs of blood fell on his 
surplice, and when he endeavoured to con- 
ceal them in the folds of his garinejit, 
formed bloody images of the host. The 
bloody surplice is still shown as a relic at 
Civita Vecchia. It was in this year ihut 
Pope Urban published his bull, and it is 
with such authority that the Cliui’ch of 
Rome is contented ! 

CORSNED, (See Ordml.) 
COUNCILS. (Scc>S;vno(/.] Ginuralox 
cucumvnical councils, or synods, are assem- 
blies of bishops from all parts of the Church, 
to determine some weighty controversies of 
faith or discipline. Of such councils the 
Catholic or Universal Church has never 
received or approval more than six, al- 
though the Romish Church acknowledges 
several others. This is one of the many 
instances in which tlie Romish Church is 
at variance with the Catholic Church. The 
first Catholic Council is that of Nice, which 
was convened by the emperor Constan- 
tine, A. D. 32o, to terminate the controversy 
raised by Arius, presbyter of Alexandria, 
who denied the Divinity of the Son of Cod, 
maintaining that he was a cn^ature brought 
forth from nothing, and susceptible of vice 
and virtue. The council condemned his 
doctrine as heretical, and declared the 
faith of the Church in that celebrated 
creed called the Nicene Creed, which is 
repeated by us in the Communion Service, 
and which has, ever since its promulgation, 
been received and venerated by the Uni- 
versal Church, and even by many sects and 
heretics. This council also made several 
regulations in matters of discipline. The 
second general council was that of Con- 
atantinople, assembled by the emperor 
Theodosius the Elder, in 381, to appease 
the troubles. of the East. The heresy of 
Macedonius, who blasphemously taught 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, was 
herein anathematized, and the Nicene 
Creed was brought into its present form by 


the addition of some passages concerning 
the orthodox doctrine of the incarnation, 
and of the real Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. The third general council was 
assembled at Ephesus, A. D. 431, by the 
emperor Theodosius the Younger, to de- 
termine the controversy raised by Nesto- 
rius, bishop of Constantinople, who de- 
claimed against the title of Theotokos, 
(Mother of God,) which the Church had 
long applied to the mother of him who 
w'as ho til God and man ; and taught that 
the Son of man and God the Word were 
different persons, connected only by a 
moral or apparent union, contrary to the 
Scripture, which declared that “the Word 
W'as made flesh and dwelt among us,” and 
that God purchased the Church “with his 
own blood.” (Acts xx. 28.) By this coun- 
cil the Ncstorian heretics were condemned. 
The fourth general council w'as assenihled 
by the emperor Marcian, in 451, at Chal- 
cedon. This council published a confes- 
.sion, or definition of faith, in wdiich the 
doctrine and creed of the three preceding 
Councils of Nice, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus, w'i.‘rc confirmed, and the orthodox 
doctrine of the existence of two perfect 
and distinct natures, the Divine and human, 
in the unity of the person of our Lord 
Je.sus Christ, was clearly defined. Euty- 
ches, and Dioscorus bishop of AlcxniKh'ia, 
who maintained that there w'us only one 
nature in'^'our Lord Jesus Christ, after 
the incarnation or union of the Divinity 
and humanity, w ere condemned as heretics 
by this council, 'i’hc fiftli general council, 
commonly called J;ho Second Council of 
Constantinople, was convened by the em- 
peror Justinian, in 553; hut it js only to 
be viewed as a supplement to the third 
general council, being engaged like it in 
condemning the Nestorian heresy. The 
sixth council, called the Third Council of 
Constantinople, wos assembled in 680, by 
the emperor Conslautino Pogonatus. it 
stands m the same relation to the fourth 
council that the fifth does to the third.' 
“These are the only councils,” says ^Mr. 
Palmer, “ which the Universal Church has 
ever received and approved as general.” 
The doctrine of these general councils, 
having been approved and acted on by the 
whole body of the Catholic Church, and 
thus ratified by an universal consent, wdiich 
has continuea ever since, k irrefragably 
true, unalterable, and irremrmable ; nor 
could any Church forsake or change Uie 
doctrine without ceasing to be Christian. 

In the act of the first of Elizabeth .... 
the commissioners, in their iudgment of 
heresies, were enjoined to adhere, in the 
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first place, to the authority of the canoni- 1 
cal Scriptures ; secondly, to the decisions ' 
of ^ the first four general councils ; and 
thirdly, to the decision of any other general 
council, founded on the exjrvess and plain 
words of Holy Scripture. In this act, one 
particular deserves, and demands, very 
special attention ; namely, the unqualified 
deference paid to the first four general 
councils. The latest of these councils sat 
and deliberated in the year 451. A point 
of time, therefore, is fixed, previously to 
which the Church of England unreservedly 
recognises the guidance of the Catholic 
Chui’ch, in the interpretation of Christian 
verities. — Bishop Jebbf Appendix to Prac- 
tical Senno?is, 

Provincial councils consist of the metro- 

? T>litan and the bishops subject to him. 

Vocesnn councils are assemblies of the 
bishop and his presbyters to enforce canons 
made by general or provincial councils, 
and to consult and agree upon rules of 
discipline for themselves. (For an account 
of the Komish councils, see Latcran. For 
the authority of councils in the Church of 
England, see Heresy,) 

COUNSEL. Besides the common sig- 
nification of the word, it is frccjuently usoil 
in Scripture to signify the designs or pur- 
poses of God, or the orders of liis l)ro^i- 
dcnce. (Acts iv. 28, and Psalm Ixxiii. 
24.) It also signifies his will jonccniing 
the way of salvation. (Luke vii. dO; 
Acts XX. 27.) 

This word is also used by the doctors of 
the Romish Church, to denote those jire- 
cepts which they hold to be binding upon 
the faithful, in virtue of an implied direc- 
tion or itjcommendation of our Lord and 
his apostles. Thus tlie celibac.'y of the 
clergy is numbered by them among “ evan- 
gelical counsel|,” which, receiving the 
acceptance of the Church, they hold, hcrc- 
tically, to be equally binding with the com- 
mands of canonical Scripture. 

COURT CHRISTIAN. The ecclesiasti- 
cal courts are so designated. In the Church 
of England’ there are six spiritual courts. 

1. The Archdvaeon's Court ^ which is 
the lowest, and is held in such places 
where the archdeacon, either by prescrip- 
tion or composition, has jurisdiction in 
spiritual or ecclesiastical causes within his 
pchdeaconry. The judge of this court 
is called the •fiicial of the archdeaconry. 

2. The Consistory Courts of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of every diocese, held 
in their cathedral churches, for trial of all 
ecclesiastical causes within the diocese, 
^fhe bishop’s chancellor or commissary is 
ihe judge. 


3. The Prerognfirc Courts held at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, in London, in which all 
testaments and last wills are proved, and 
administrations upon the estates of in- 
testates granted, where the party dies 
beyond seas or within his province, leaving 
bona notcdnlia, 

4. The Arches Court, (so called because 
anciently held in the arched church of 
St.^ Mary, in Chcapside, London,) is that 
which has jurisdiction upon ajijical in all 
ecclesiastical causes, except Avhal belong 
to the Prerogative Court. Tlie judge is 
the ofllcial principal of the arclibirOioj). 

5. The Court of Peculiars, of t]i (3 arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, subservient to, and 
in connexion w'ith, that of the Arches. 

6. The Court of Deleyntes, so called 
because the judges are delegated and sit 
in virtue of tlie king’s commission, under 
the great seal, pro hac vice, upon appc^als 
to the king on ecclesiastical matters. The 
powers of this court arc now in England 
transferred to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. It remains in Hcland. 
(Sec Deleyafes, and Appeal.) 

COVENANT. A mutual agreement 
between two or more parties. (Gen. xxi. 
32.) In the Hebrew the wmrd signifies, 
1. A disposition, dispensation, institution, 
or a])pointment of God to man. (Hebrews 
ix. 16, 17, 20.) 2. The religious dispens- 

ation or institution which God appointed 
to Abraham and the patriarchs. (Acts iii. 
25 ; Luke i. 72 ; Acts vii. 8.) 3. The 
disjiensation from Sinai. (Heb. viii. 9; 
Gal. iv. 24.) 4. The dispensation of faith 
and free justification, of which CiiRlST is 
the Mediator, (Hcb. vii. 22 — viii. 6,) 
and w'hich is called new in respect of the 
old or Sinai covenant, (2 Cor. lii. 0 ,* Heb. 
viii. 8, 13 j ix. 15,) and whence the New 
Covenant or Testanrnt became the title 
of the books in w hich ' nis new dispensation 
is contained. Into thift covenant we are 
admitted by union with Christ ; and into 
union with Christ all infants, and such 
adults as are properly qualified by faith and 
repentance, may be admitted in holy bap- 
tism. (Gal. iii. 27.) 5. The old dispensa- 
tion is used for the books of Moses con- 
taining that dispensation by St. Paul. (2 
Cor. in. 14.) 

We renew our baptismal covenant in 
onr confirmation, and in each faithful par- 
ticipation of the eucharist. 

COVENANT OF REDEMPTION. 
This is said to be the mutual stipulation 
between the everlasting Father and the 
co-eternal Son, relating to the salvation of 
onr fallen race, pi*eviously to any act upon 
the part of Christ under the character of 
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Mediator. That there was such a cove- 
nant, either tacit or express, we may as- 
suredly conclude, from the importance of 
the work undertaken by God the Son, 
and the awful sacrifice made for its ac- 
complishment. All the prophecies which 
relate to what was to be done by the 
Messiah on the one hand, and the benefits 
and rewards which were to be conferred 
upon him and his people on the other, 
may properly be considered as intimations 
of such a covenant. (1 Pet. i. 11. Compare 
John xvii. 1 — 5, 14 ; vi. 37 ; Tit. i. 2 ; 

2 Tim. i. 9 ; Kev. xiii. 8 ; Ps. Ixxxix. 19.) 

By this covenant, the everlasting Son, 
who, with the Father and the Holy Spi- 
EIT, is without beginning, God of God, 
Light of light, very God of very God, un- 
dertook to become incarnate, to dwell a 
certain time upon earth, subject to the law 
of human nature ; directing his whole con- 
duct wdiile he should continue here, in 
such a manner as most eflectually to pro- 
mote the honour of his Father and the 
salvation of his people ; that at length he 
would voluntarily deliver himself to suf- 
ferings and death, and remain for a time 
in the grave ; thereby, in human nature, 
offering a satisfaction to the law of perfect 
obedience to the will of the Creator, which 
human nature had violated, and removing 
the obstacle to the operation of Divine 
mercy, which Divine justice interposed; 
also, that, after his resurrection and as- 
cension into heaven, he would employ his 
renewed life as the GoD-Man, and his 
extensive authority in the mediatorial 
kingdom, to the same great purposes which 
engaged him to become incarnate. (Ps. 
rd. 6 — 9; Ileb. x. 5 — 10; Isa. Ixi, 1 — 3; 
Luke iv. 18 ; Isa. i. 5, 6.) God the 
Father, on the other hand, stipulated to 
produce a human body for his co-ctcrnal 
Son, in the w'omb of the Virgin ; that he 
would strengthen his human nature by 
the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, 
for me extraordinary work before him; 
that he would raise him from the dead, and 
elevate his human nature to the right 
hand of power ; and that he would accept 
the atonement when offered. It is added, 
that God the Holy Ghost stipulated to 
regenerate, renew, and sanctify those of 
mankind, whoxa God the Father gave to 
his Son. (Besides the texts given above, 
see Isa. vii. 14 j xi. 2, &c. ; lii. 13 — 15; 
liii. 10 — 12 ; Jv. 4, 5; xlix. 1 — 12, com- 
pared with Luke ii. 32 ; 2 Cor. vi. 2 ; Rev. 
vii. 16, 17; Ps. ii. 7 — 9; Luke xxii. 29; 
John V. 22—29 ; Heb. xii. 2.) 

COVENANT, in ecclesiastical history, 
denotes a contract or convention agreed 


to by the Scots in 1638, for maintaining 
the Presbyterian religion free from inno- 
vation. In 1681, the general assembly 
of Scotland drew up a confession of ’faith, 
or national covenant, condemning the epis- 
copal government of the Christian Church, 
under the name of hierarchy. It was 
signed by James VI., w^ho was compelled 
to enjoin it upon all his subjects. It was 
again subscribed in 1590 and 1596 ; and, 
in 1638, it was taken with an oath on the 
part of the subscribers, to maintain reli- 
gion in the slate it was in in 1580. The 
oath annexed to the confession of faith 
received the name of Coreuanf, and those 
who subscribed it were called Cormanters, 
(See Cfmfvssitm of Faiths IVestmhtsfer,) 
CRiaiENCE, or CREDENTIAL. A 
table or shelf near the altar, on w'hich tffe 
bread and wine to be used in the eucharist 
arc placed, previously to consecration, 
called in tl.c Greek Church TpantZa Trpo- 
OffttoQi 7)1(01 sn propositioms. The table of 
Prothesis in the Greek Church is placed in 
a side vestry; and hero many prefatory 
prayers and ceremonies are performed, 
before the priest goes into the chancel. 
The w’ord endoK'e appears to be derived 
from the Italian “ credenzarcy* to taste 
meats and drink before they were offered 
to be enjoyed by another ; an ancieijt court 
practice, which was performed by the cup- 
bearers and carvers, who for this reason 
were also' called in German ctudtnzv)'. 
Hence also the credenz-talle)* — credence- 
plate, on which cup-bearers crcdoicvd the 
wine; and, in general, a plate on wdiich a 
person offers anytliingto another: o'edoiZ'- 
tific/iy credencc-tahlc, a sideboard, an arti- 
ficial cupboard with a table for the pur- 
pose of arranging in order and keeping 
the drinking apparatus therein. (See 
Adehmfs Gto'mon J)ictm\nry, word “ Cre- 
datizot^) This ‘able or shelf is used for 
the more convcns.nt observance of the 
rubric following the Offertory sentences, in 
which it is directed : “ And when there is 
a communion, the priest shall then place 
upon the table so much bread* and w*ine as 
he shall think sufficient.” Where the staff 
of the clergy is large, the rubric can be 
conveniently observed without this aid. 
Archbishop Laud, {IVouhhscmd Try at, ch. 
33,) in his chapel at Lambeth, had a cre- 
dential, (or side-table,) from which the 
elements were fetched, and «et reverently 
upon the communion table. He defends 
this, by saying that both Bishop Andrewes 
and some other bishops used it so all their 
time, and no exception taken. From the 
plan of the chapel of Bishop Andrewes, in 
Archbishop Laud’s possession, and ad- 
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duced as evidence against him by Prynne, 
it appears that the credential was placed 
on tliq south side of the communion table, 
the vessels for the communion being placed 
upon it. There are many credences in 
various churches ; among others, in the 
collegiate and in St. John’s clmrchcs, 
Manchester, and in the parish church at 
Jmdlow, where they have been in use from 
time immemorial. — JM, 

CREED. (See JpnstW Greedy Allia- 
naaian Greedy Niccne Greed,) By the word 
creed (from credoy I believe) is meant the 
substance of the Christian’s faith. There 
are three creeds recognised by the Catholic 
Church, — the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene 
Creed, and the Athanasian Creed. The 
Latin name for creed is symholnmy w’hich 
sTgnifies a watchword, or signal in war. 
Ludolph of Saxony, in his Lite of CiTRisT, 
describes the creeds of the Catholic Church 
thus : “ There are three s^mibols, (watch- 
words or tokens, such as are used among 
soldiers of a garrison, to recognise their 
comrades, and to detect insidious in- 
truders,) -the first of the Apostles, the se- 
cond of the Niccne Council, the third of 
St. Athanasius j the first for instruction in 
the faith, the second for the explanation 
of the faith, the third for defence of the 
faith.” Three in name, but one in fact, 
and which, except a man believe faithfully, 
he cannot be saved. 

The cause of a gradual adoption of a 
series of creeds is simply this: the truth 
being but one and unvarying, the plain 
assertion of it is, in the first instance, all 
that is necessary, all that can be done for 
it; and this was done by the Apostles’ 
Creed. •En’or, on the other hand, is mul- 
tiform ; and consequently, as error u])on 
error continued to rise, correctives un- 
thought of before were to be found to 
meet the exigency: hence the Nicene 
Creed. Again, subsequent to that, new 
errors were broached, the old were revived, 
clever evasions of the terms of the existing 
creeds were invented, the vehemence of 
opponents ‘was increased ; but all desiring 
still, with all their mischievous errors, to 
be within the pale of the Church, it became 
still more imperatively necessary to fence 
in the Church from such dangers ; and the 
creed called that of St. Athanasius, w^as 
compiled from the logical forms of expres- 
sion which prevail in his writings, and those 
of similar champions of the catholic faith, 
and was very soon adopted by the Church 
as^ an additional bulwark to preserve that 
faith in its original integrity and purity. 
Luther calls this creed, “ the bulwark of 
the Apostles’ Crged*” 


It is a mistake to imagine that creeds 
were, at first, intended to teach, in full 
and explicit terms, all that should be 
necessary to be believed by Christians. 
They were designed rather for hints and 
minutes of the main credendtiy to be re- 
cited by catechumens before baptism 5 and 
they were purposely contrived short, that 
they might be the more easily retained 
in memory, and take up the less time in 
reciting. Creeds, very probably, at first, 
wx're so far from being paraphrases or 
explications of the form of baptism, (or ol 
Scripture texts,) that they went no farther, 
or very little farther, than the form itself, 
and wanted as much explaining and para- 
phrasing, in order to be rightly and dis- 
tinctly understood, as any other words or 
forms could do. Hence it was that the 
catechumens Avere to be instructed in the 
creed, previously to baptism, for many 
days together. As heresies gave occasion, 
new articles were inserted ; not that they 
were originally of greater importance than 
any other articles omitted, but the oppo- 
sition made to some doctrines renderea it 
the more necessary to insist upon an explicit 
belief and profession of them.- - WaterttmPa 
on (he Divinity of Christ, 

As the apostles had foretold, “false 
teachers ” crept into the Church, and “ pii- 
vily brought in damnable heresies, denying 
the Lord that bought them,” even “ the 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (2 Pet. ii. 1, and Jude 4 .) As 
these sjiread their poison, it became neces- 
sary to provide an antidote ; for which 
purpose it was wisely ordered, that creeds, 
or summaries of the Christian faith, should 
be drawn up, and published for general 
use. — Wat do. 

As to the primitive Churches, their con- 
stant way was to enlarge their creeds in 
jiroportion to the growth of heresies, that 
so every corruption arising to the faith of 
Christ might have an immediate remedy. 
The design was to keep up, as strictly as 
possible, the wdiole fabric of the Christian 
faith as it stands in Scripture j and if any 
part came to be attacked, they wxre then 
to bend all their cares to succour and re- 
lieve that part, in order still to secure the 
whole. The sum of Christian practice is 
contained in tw’o brief rules, — to love GoD, 
and to love one’s neighbour. But mis- 
takes and perverse sentiments may arise ; 
to correct and remove w’hich it may be 
necessary to enlarge the rule of practice, 
and to branch it out into many other 
particulars. — Waterlandon the Athanasian 
Greed, 

If our creeds be found fault with for 
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not being expressed in scriptural terms 
only, let them bear the blame who, by an 
artlul misapplication of Scripture terms at 
first, made it necessary for the guardians 
of the faith to express the Scripture doc- 
trine in other terms, more explicit, and 
not so liable to be perverted and abused. 
— Wheatly on the Creeds, 

We must ever lament that the misapplied 
curiosity of men sliould have made it at 
all necessary to enlarge upon mvsterious 
doctrines. It might have been fortunate 
for the peace and tranquillity of the Chris- 
tian Church, if the Apostles’ Creed had 
been sufficient. But since men will be 
“ wise above what is written,” some remedy 
must be found out, which may eitlior 
satisfy or restrain their curiosity. And 
whoever peruses the several jiarts of the 
Athanasian Creed will find, that, so far from 
creating minute inquiries concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, it is more especially 
calculated to discountenance and prevent 
them. Sublime truths require modesty 
and caution in our expressions ; and what- 
ever checks presumption, prepares the 
mind for the reception of sound and useful 
doctrine. Tlie abuse of Scriptni*al lan- 
guage first occasioned a deviation from it 
in creeds, and common candour will com- 
pel all parties to acknowledge the difficulty 
of finding proper words to express so much 
as it was intended for us to know, and no 
more. — CrofV.s Bump, Lectures. 

CREED ‘OF POPE PIUS TV. A suc- 
cinct and explicit summary of the doctrine 
contained in the canons of the (Council of 
Trent, is expressed in the creed which W'as 
published by Pius IV. in 1501, in the form 
of a bull, and which usual] v bears his name. 
It is received throughout the whole Roman 
Catholic Church ; every person wlio is ad- 
mitted into the Roman Cftlholic Church 
publicly reads and professes his assent to 
It It is by these additional articles to the 
Nicene Creed, that the Romish Church 
cuts itself off from the Church Catholic, 
and becomes heretical. 

The tenor of it is as follow's : I, N., be- 
lieve and profess, with a firm faith, all and 
every one of the things wdiich are con- 
tained in the Symbol of Faith, which is 
used in the hoi)- Roman Church, viz. 

“ I believe in one God the Fathkr Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
of all things visible and invisible ; and in 
one Lord' JRsrrs Christ, the only begot- 
ten Son of God, l ight of light, true God 
of true God, bcgi)tten, not made, consub- 
staiitial to the Fatiikr, by whom all things 
W'cre made? who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven, and 


was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man, was 
crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate, 
suftered, and was buried, and rose again 
the third day according to the Scriptures, 
and ascended into heaven, sits at the right 
hand of the Father, and will come again 
with glory to judge the living and the 
dead, of whose kingdom there will be no 
end ; and in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and Tdfe-giver, who proceeds from the 
I'atiier and the Son ; who, together with 
the Father and the Son, is adored and 
glorified ; who spoke by the prophets. And 
one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
I confess one baptism for the remission of 
sins, and I expect the resiin'cction of the 
body, and the life of the w'orld to con^. 
Amen. 

“ I most firmly admit and embrace apos- 
tolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and all 
other constitutions and observances of the 
same (liurch. 

“ T also admit the sacred Scriptures ac- 
cording to the sense whicli the holy mother 
Cluirch has held, and docs hold, to whom 
it belongs to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures; nor 
will T ever take and interpret them other- 
wise than according to the unanimous con- 
sent of the Fathers. 

“ I ])rofess also, that there are truly and 
properly spvcn sacraments of the new law, 
instituted by Jesus (hiiasT our Lord, and 
for the salvation of mankind, though all 
are not necessary for every one ; viz. bap- 
tism, confirmation, eucliai ist, penance, ex- 
treme unction, orddr, and matrimony, and 
that they confer grace ; and of these, bap- 
tism, confirmation, and order chnnot be 
reiterated Avithout sacrilege. 

“ 1 also receive and admit the ceremo- 
nies of the Catholic C-hurcjli, received and 
approved in the solemn administration of 
all the above-said ^.lcramcnts. 

“ I receive and embrace all and every 
one of the things which have been defined 
and declared in the holy Council of Trent, 
concerning original sin and justification. 

“ I profess likewise, that in the mass is 
ofTercrl to God a true, proper, and propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for the living and the 
dead ; and that in the most holy sacra- 
ment of the eucharist there is truly, really, 
and substantially the body and blood, 
together with the soul and® divinity, of 
our I.ORD Jesus Christ ; and that there 
is made a conversion of the whole sub- 
stance of the bread into the bodjr, and of 
the whole substance of the wine into the 
blood, which conversion the Catholic 
Church calls transubstantiation. 
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“ I confess also, that, under cither kind 
alone, whole and entire, Christ and a true 
sacrament is received. 

“ 1 constantly hold that there is a purga- 
tory, and that the souls detained therein 
are helped by the sutfrages of the faithful. 

“ Likewise that the saints reigning to- 
gether with Christ, arc to be honoured 
and invocatod, that they offer j)rayers to 
God for us, and that their relics are to be 
venerated. 

“ I most finnly assert, that the images 
of Christ, and of the Mother of God ever 
virgin, and also of the other saints, are to 
be had and retained ; and that due honour 
and veneration are to be given to them. 

“ I also affirm, that the power of indul- 
j^^encea was left by Christ in the Church ; 
and that the use of them is most wliolc- 
somc to Christian people. 

“ I acknowledge the holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Jioman Church, the mother and 
mistress of all Churches ; and I promise 
and swear true obedience to the Homan 
bishop, the successor of St. Peter, prince of 
the apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

“ I also profess and undoubtedly receive 
all other things delivered, dotined, and de- 
clared by the sacred canons and general 
councils, and particularly by tlie holy 
Council of 'frent; and likewise I also con- 
demn, reject, and anathematize all things 
contrary thereto, and all hercsit's whatso- 
ever condemned and unatliemiftizcd by the 
Church. 

“ This true catholic faith, out of which 
none can be saved, whicli 1 no^v freely 
profess and truly hoick L promise, vow, 
and swear most constantly to hold and 
profess*the same, whole and entire, with 
God’s assistance, to the end of my life. 
Amen.” 

CHHSSELLE. An instrument of wood, 
made use of in the Koinish Church during 
Passion week, instead of hells, to give 
notice of Divine service. This is done in 
imitation of the primitive Christians, wlio, 
they suppose, made use of such an instru- 
ment, before the invention of bells, to call 
their brethren secretly to prayers. Tlicrc 
are mysteries in the Cresselle. It repre- 
sents Christ praying on the cross, and 
calling nations to his preaching; as also 
his humility, &c. — Jehh. 

CREST. (In ecclesiastical architecture.) 
An ornamental finish at the top of a screen, 
or other subordinate feature. 

CKOSIEll. A crosier is the pastoral 
staff of an archbishop, and is to be distin- 
guished from the pastoral staff of a bishop ; 
the latter terminating in an ornamented 
crooki while the crosier always terminates 


in a cross. At the end of the Common 
Prayer Book established in the second 
year of Edward VI., w hich is referred to 
as still obligatory, so far as the ornaments 
of the church and of the ministers thereof 
are concerned, in the rubric immediately 
before the Morning Prayer it is ordered, 
— “ Whensoever the bishop shall celebrate 
the holy communion, or execute any other 
public office, he shall have upon him, be- 
sides his rochet, an alb, and cope or vest- 
ment, and aho his pastoral stuff in his 
hand, or else home hy his ehaplainP 

CROSS. The cross was the instrument 
of death to our most blessed Lord and 
Saviour, and it has been considered in 
all ages by the Cliurch as the most appro- 
priate emblem, or symbol, of the Clmstian 
religion. The sign of the cross w^aa made 
in iiic primitive Church in some part of 
almost every Christian office. The Church 
of England, in the constitutions of 1G03, 
has a long canon (the 3()th) on this subject, 
wherein it is said : “ The Holy GhoST, 
by the moutlis of the apostles, did honour 
the name of the cross, being hateful among 
tlie Jew's, so far that, under it, he compre- 
hended not only Christ crncified, but the 
force, effects, and merits of his deatli and 
passion, w'ith all the comforts, fruits, and 
jn'omises w'hich we receive or expect 
therehy. Secondly, the honour and dig- 
nity of the name of the cross begat a 
lan'orcnt estimation even in the apostles’ 
limes, for aught that is know’ll to the con- 
trary, of the sign of the cross, which the 
(3iristians shortly after used in all their 
actions ; thereby making an outward show 
and profi'ssion, even to the astonishment 
of the Jew's, that they w'cre not ashamed 
to acknowledge him for their Lord and 
iSayiour, who (lied for them upon the 
cross. And this sign tlicy not only used 
themselves, with a kind of glory, when 
tlu'y met with any Jews, hut signed there- 
with their children, W'hen they were chris- 
tened, to dedicate them hy that badge to 
his service, whose benefits bcstow’’cd upon 
them in baptism, the name of the cross 
did represent. And this use of the sign 
of the cross was held in the primitive 
Church, as w'cll by the Greeks as by the 
Latins, with one consent, and ^cat ap- 
plause. At which time, if any had opposed 
themselves against it, they would certainly 
have been censured as enemies of the 
name of the cross, and consequently of 
Christ’s merits, the sign wdiereof they 
could no better endure. This continual 
and general use of the sign of the cross, is 
evident by many testimonies of the ancient 
Fathers. Thirdly, it must be confessed 
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that, in process of time, the sign of the 
cross was greatly abused in the Church of 
Rome, especially after that corruption of 
Popery had once possessed it. Ilut the 
abuse of a thing doth not take away the 
lawful use of it. Nay, so far was it from 
the purpose of the Cliurch of England to 
forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, or any such like 
Churches, in all things that they held and 
practised, that, as Bishop .Tew el’s “ Apo- 
logy of the Church of England” con- 
fesseth, it doth with reverence retain those 
ceremonies which do neither endamage 
the Church of God, nor olFend the minds 
of sober men; and only departed from 
them in those particular points wherein 
they were fallen, both from themselves in 
their ancient integrity, and from tlic apos- 
tolical Churches which were their tirst 
founders. In which respect, amongst some 
other very ancient ceremonies, the sign of 
the cross in baptism hath been retained in 
this Church, both by the judgment and 
practice of those reverend fathers and 
grave divines in the days of King Edward 
Vl., of whom some constantly sulicred for 
the profession of the truth ; and others, 
being exiled in the time of Queen Mary, 
did, after their return, in the beginning of 
the reign of our late dread sovereign, con- 
tinually defend and use the same.” 

The sign of the cross is appointed to be 
used at baptism. After the priest hath 
baptized the child, he receives it into 
the congregation, by this solemnity de- 
claring that he is by baptism made a 
member of the Church. (1 Cor. xii. 13,1 
“ We arc all baptized into one body/* 
And when he thus receives it, he signs it 
with the sign of the cross, as of old it w'as 
wont, according to St. Augustine ; and on 
the forehead, tlie seat of blushing and 
shame, that he may not hereafter blusli and 
be ashamed of tlie disgraced cross of 
Christ, as St. Cyprian saith. By this 
badge is the child dedicated to his service, 
whose benefits, bestowed upon him in bap- 
tism, the name of the cross in Holy Scrip- 
ture docs represent. Whosoever desires 
to be fully satisfied concerning the use of 
the cross in oaptism, let him read the 
thirtieth canon c/f our Church, in the year 
1603.— Spamw, 

The Church, studious to retain this an- 
cient and universal ceremony of the purest 
primitive tiojes, was also careful to decline 
all fear of superstitious intendment ; as if 
she thought the sacrament imperfect with- 
out it. Therefore, whereas the primitive 
mode nuule it to usher in baptism, our 
Church inverted the prder, and made it 


come after, and so to follow it, as she ex- 
pressly first declareth, <Hhe child to be re- 
ceived into the congregation of Christ’s 
flock, as a perfect member thereof, and not 
by any power ascribed to the sign of the 
cross.” (Canon 30.1 And further to assure 
all distrustful minas, that she niaketh it 
not of the substance of the sacrament, she 
hath totally omitted it in the office of pri- 
vate baptism . — V Estrange, 

The child, being now baptized, is become 
a member of the Christian Church, into 
which the minister (as a steward of God’s 
family) doth solemnly receive it ; and, for 
the clearer manifestation that it now be- 
longs to Christ, solemnly signs it in the 
forehead with the sign of the “ cross.” For 
the better understanding of which primitive 
ceremony, we may observe, that it was aS 
ancient rite for masters and generals to 
mark the foreheads or hands of their ser- 
vants and soldiers with their names or 
marks, that it might be known to W'hom 
they did belong ; and to this custom the 
angel in the llevelatinr is thought to 
allude: “ Hurt not the earth, &c., till we 
have sealed the servants of our God in 
their forelieads ” (Bev. vii. 3) : thus again 
the retinue of the Lamu are said to “ have 
Ins Father’s name written in their fore- 
heads” (chap. xiv. 1). And thus, lastly, in 
the same chapter, as Christ’s flock carried 
his mark on their foreheads, so did his 
great adversary the beast sign his servants 
there also : “ If any man shall receive the 
mark of the beast in his forehead, or in his 
hand,” &:c. (ver. 9). Nov/ that the Chris- 
tian Church might 1 k) 1(1 some analogy with 
fliosc sacred ajjplications, she conceived it 
a most significant ceremony in 6aj)tism, 
(which is our first admission into the 
Christian profession,) lliat all her children 
should be signed with the ^ cross on their 
forelieads, signifjing thereby their con- 
signment up to CiiRisT; whence it is 
often called by the ancient Fathers, the 
“Lord’s signet” and “ Christ’s seal.”— 
Whcaihj, 

The true sense and intention of the 
Church of England in appointing this sign 
appears from Dr. Burgess’s sense of the 
matter, which w'as accepted by King James 
the First, and affirmed by the archbishop 
of Canterbury [Bancroftt to be the sense 
of the Church. His words are these which 
follow : — “ I know it is not made any part 
of the sacrament of baptism, which is ac- 
knowledged by the canon to be complete 
without it, and not perfected or bettered 
by it. 

“ I understand it not as any sacra- 
mental, or operative, or efiicacious sign 
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brin^Tiff any virtue to baptism, or the 
baptized. 

“ Where the book says, * and do sign him 
•with The sign of the cross in token,* &c., 
I understand the book not to mean, that 
the sign of the cross has any virtue in it to 
effect or further this duty; but only to 
intimate and express by that ceremony, by 
which the ancients did avow their profes- 
sion of Chkist crucified, what the congre- 
gation hopeth andexpectcth hereafter from 
the infant; namely, that he shall not be 
ashamed to profess the faith of Christ 
crucified, into which he was even now bap- 
tized. 

“ And therefore also when the 30th canon 
saith, that the infant is ‘ by that sign dedi- 
cated unto the service of Ciiuis'r,* T undcr- 
ftand that dedication to import, not a real 
consecration of the child, which was done 
in baptism itself ; but only a ceremonial 
declaration of that dedication, like as the 
priest is said to make clean the leper, 
whose being clean he only declared.’* 

The Church’s use of the sign of the cross 
and her expressions concerning it, arc fairly 
capable of this construction ; and so au- 
thentic a declaration is sufficient to satisfy 
any sober inquirer, that this sense not 
only may be, but ought to be, received. — 
Bennet. 

The heathens were wont to deride the 
Chnstians, and to speak disdainfully of 
them, as worshippers of a maibfactor cru- 
cified. To encounter wffiich reproach, and 
to show that they “ gloried in the cross of 
Christ,” (Gal. vi. 14,) taking it to be an 
honour, not an ignorjiiny; they assumed 
this ceremony of signing themselves with 
the cross, both in baptism, and at several 
other times. And this sign being signi- 
ficant of a duty to be elicited by future 
practice, good reason had our Church to 
continue it. — Jf Estramjo, 

It is, in brief, a mark, by which we, as 
the primitive Christians did, declare our 
religion, and no more than that, wherewith 
we conclude all our prayers and thanks- 
givings, when we say through J Esus Christ 
our Lord and Saviour. — CLutterhuck. 

Upon the whole, the ceremony is ex- 
ceeding proper, and very innocent ; used 
by most Christians ; approved by all the 
ancients, and by some of the most eminent 
reformed divines expressly ; and condemned 
by no Churah : so that, if this ceremony be 
rejected by any, they ought to consider that 
the fault 18 in themselves, not in the thing, 
at which offence is taken, but none justly 
given, if the Church be but rightly under- 
atood . — Dean Comber, 

CRUCIFIX. A cross upon which a 


sculptured or carved image of the body 
of our Lord is fastened. It is much used 
by the Romanists and the liUtherun Pro- 
testants, to excite in their minds a strong 
idea of our Savk)Ur’.s passion. It lias 
never been used in the Church of England 
since the Reformation, on the ground of 
its having been abused to superstition and 
idolatry. 

CRCSAUE. a name given to the 
Christian expeditions against the infidels, 
for the recovery of the Holy Land out of 
their hands, because they who engaged 
themselves in the undertaking wore a cross 
on their clothes, and had one in their 
standards. There were eight crusades. 
Tlie first, in 1(^96, at the solicitation of 
the Greek emperor and patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. Peter the Hermit, who was the 
jireacher of this crusade, was made general 
of a great army, a thing that did not very 
well agree with his profession, being a 
priest; and all the princes, — Hugo the 
Great, count of Vermandois, brother to 
Philip I. king of France ; Robert, duke of 
Normandy ; Robert, count of Flanders ; 
Raymond, count of Toulouse and St. Giles; 
Godfrey of Rouillon, duke of Lorraine, 
with his brothers, Baldwin and Kiistace ; 
Stephen, count of Cffiartrcs and Blois ; 
Hugo, count of St. Paul, with a great 
number of other lords, took different ways 
to meet at (Constantinople. The first who 
marched his troops was the famous God- 
frey do Bouillon, who had a greater share 
than any of the rest in tins undertaking, 
though not the command of the whole 
army. He coinmeneed his march Aug. 13, 
1090, with 10,000 horse and 70,000 foot; 
and before the other pi'iiices were come to 
Constantinople, passing the Hellespont, 
besieged Nice, wliicli, notwithstanding the 
double-dealing of the Greek emperor 
Alexis, after six weeks’ siege, was suiTen- 
dered to him ; after which he victoriously 
entered Syria .and took Antioch. Jeru- 
salem was taken in 1099, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon chosen king ; a little after which 
the Christians gained the tainous battle^ of 
Ascalon against the sultan of P^gypt ; which 
victory put an end to the first crusade; 
for the princes and lords, with those who 
followed them, believing they had fully ac- 
complished the vow they had made, took 
their leave of Godfrey, and returned to 
their respective countries. 

The second crusade was in 1144, and 
this was headed by the emperor Conrad HI. 
and liOuis VII. of France : the emperor’s 
army was either destroyed by the enemy, 
or perished through the treachery of the 
Greek emperor and his brother-in-law; 
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and the second army, through the unfaith- 
fiilness and treachery of the Christians of 
Syria, was forced to quit the siege of Da- 
mascus. 

The third crusade was in 1188, after 
the taking of Jerusalem by Saladin, sultan 
of Egypt. The most distinguished per- 
sons engaged in this expedition were the 
emperor Frederick Barharossa ; Frederick, 
duke of Swabia, his second son ; Leopold, 
duke of Austria j Borthold, duke of Mo- 
ravia } Herman, marquis of Baden ; the 
counts of Nassau, Thuringen, Meissen, and 
Holland, and above sixty more of the 
chief princes of the empire, with divers 
bishops. Barharossa, in spite of the em- 
peror of Constantinople, having got into 
Asia Minor, defeated the sultan at Ico- 
nium, but, drawing near to Syria, sickened 
and died in 1190: however his son Fre- 
derick led the army to Antioch, and joined 
with Guy, king of Jerusalem, in the siege 
of Ptoleinais, but, failing of success, he 
died soon after, which proved the ruin of 
his army. Nevertheless, llicliard, king 
of England, and Philip Augustus, king of 
France, arriving some months after in the 
Holy Land, with a great force, compt lled 
Ptolemais to surrender, July 12, 1101. 
After which, Philip returned home in dis- 
content, wliile the brave King llicliard 
concluded a peace with Saladin, ujion these 
conditions, — that all the coast from Jojipa 
to TjTe should be left to the Christians, 
and that Saladin should have all the rest 
of Palestine, except Ascalon, which w as to 
belong to the party wdio, at the end of the 
truce, obtained possession of it ; and that, 
during the truce, which was to last three 
years, three months, three weeks, and three 
days, it should be lawful for the Christians 
to go to Jerusalem in small companies, to 
their devotions there, 
he fourth was undertaken in 1195, by 
the emperor Henry VI., after Saladin’s 
death : his army started for the Holy Land 
three several ways, and, he himself at 
length arriving at Ptolemais, the Chris- 
tians gained several battles against the 
infidels, and took many towns ; hut the 
death of the emperor compelled them to 
quit the Holy Land, and return into Ger- 
many. 

The fifth crusade was published by the 
artifice of Pope Innocent III. in 1198. 
Most of the adventurers in this expedition 
employed themselves in taking Zara for 
the Venetians, and afterw^ards in making 
war against the Greek emperor ; and those 
who proceeded to Palestine suffered a de- 
feat iq 1204. 

. The sixth crusade began in 1228, in j 


which the Christians took the town ot Da- 
mietta, but were forced to surrender it 
again. The emperor Frederick, in 1229, 
went to the Holy Land, and next year 
made a peace with the sultan for ten years, 
upon these conditions— that the sultan 
should deliver to the Christians the towns 
of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre, 
and Sidon, but the temple of Jerusalem 
should be left to the Saracens, to perform 
the free exercise of their law j after which 
the emperor returned home. About 1240, 
llicliard, earl of Cornwall, and brother to 
Henry HI., king of England, arrived in 
Palestine, but, finding all efforts useless, 
while the 1 cmplars and Hospitallers con- 
tinued their disputes and private animosi- 
ties, he, with tlie advice of the duke of 
Burgundy, the great master of the Hos- 
pitallers, and chief persons of the crusade, 
accepted the advantageous conditions the 
sultan offered, wdiereby the Christians were 
to enjoy some lands in Palestine, then in 
the soldan’s possession. In 1244, the Co- 
rasmins, the descendants of the ancient 
Parthians, fell upon the Christians in Pa- 
lestine, and almost extirpated them. 

The seventh crusade was led by St. 
Louis, king of France, who appeared be- 
fore Darnietta, after the feast of Whitsun- 
tide, in 1249. He took it, but after some 
battles his army w’as at last defeated, and 
himself taken prisoner ; after which a truce 
was concliMcd for ten years, and the Chris- 
tians were to keep what they were in pos- 
session of, except Darnietta, which was to 
be delivered to the sul'.an for the king’s 
ransom, with a grent sim of money ; this 
done, the king sailed for Syria, and having 
I)ut Acre and other sea-ports iui a good 
condition, returned heme in 1254. 

The same prince put himself at the head 
of the eighth crusade in 1270, and laying 
siege to Tunis without sueb'ess, died there : 
but his son, Phi!i;/ the Bold, and Charles, 
king of Sicily, afterwards brought the king 
of Tunis to agree to a truce for ten years, 
upon condition that he should set all the 
slaves of his kingdom at liberty ; that ho 
should give the Dominican and Franciscan 
friars leave to preach the gospel in his 
territories, and build monasteries, and bap- 
tize all those that should desire it, besides 
a sum of money to be paid Charles yearly. 
About this time. Prince Edward of England 
arrived at Ptolemais with a scnall force of 
600 men. He hindered Benzdoctar from 
laying siege to Ptolemais, but was obliged 
soon after to quit the Holy Land on ac- 
count of his father’s death, and his conse- 
quent succession to the crown of England. 
In 1291 the town of Ptolemais, or Acre, 
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was taken, and the Christians were driven 
out of Syria. Since which time there has 
been flo crusade, though the popes have 
more than once attempted to stir up Chris- 
tians to the undertaking. 

CRYPT. The subterranean vault under 
any portion of a church. The original use 
of the crypt seems to have been to increase 
the number of places for altars : they were 
also sometimes used as places of burial, 
not as being set apart for that purpose, but 
that persons would desire to be buried be- 
fore this or that altar, or in some particu- 
lar place in the crypt, as they chose any 
part of the church for the same pur- 
pose. 

The crypt is generally found under the 
end of the church, and it is often the 
oldest part of it,* and, as such, full of in- 
terest to the student of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and antiquities. It often contains 
evidence of the form and extent of the 
church in its original condition, which 
would elsewhere be sought in vain. The 
most remarkable crypts in England arc 
those of Canterbury, Gloucester, and Ro- 
chester. At Wrexham and Uipon portions 
of the Saxon remains arc retained in the 
crypt, and at York the size and form of the 
Norman choir is displayed in the older 
portion of the crypt. 

CULDEES. ^ IKelideiy or Coluki] The 
name Culdee is derived froin^thc Gaelic 
Gille De, (or Irish Ceile l)e,) which signi- 
fies God’s servant. There is an evident 
affinity between this and the cuUores Dei 
of the Latin : and the same affinity has 
been remarked betweeA many of the Latin 
and Gallic words. There seems every rea- 
son for Itelieving that the name of Ciddees 
Avas bestowed on the indigenous clergy 
of the country from the time it was Chris- 
tianized. — Li/ot^s Hist, of St. Andrews. 

As to the Culdces, it is very certain 
that there was a sort of monks, and of 
secular priests also, who went under that 
appellation, not only among the Scots, hut 
among the Britons and Irish, and even also 
among the northern English, who were 
first converted by the Scots, particularly 
in the cathedral of York. — Goodall, Pre- 
liminary Dissert, prefixed to Bp. llusselVs 
edition of Keith's Scottish Bishops, 

The Culdees were, as far as antiquarians 
can discover, the first order of monks that 
settled in tllfe British Isles ; and wherever 
the Celtic language was used, whether in 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, the name of 
Culdee was given to every one, who, relin- 
quishing the temporal pursuits of life, 
joined an association of a religious charac- 
ter, for the purpose of fasting, meditation, 


and prayer . — Bishop IlmseWs Supplement 
to the above Dissertation. 

The name was not exclusively applied 
to the followers of St. Columba at Iona, 
but establishments of the Culdees wore 
founded by Columba, a native of Ireland, 
in 066, and for a long period remained 
independent of the see of Rome, and free 
from the corruptions of that Church. 
The abbot of Iona was tlicir head; not 
that he assumed episcopal authority (for 
the superiority of bishojis, quoad spiritit- 
(din, was acknowledged even by Columba 
himself, who refused to consecrate the 
encharist, as we are told by Adamnan in 
his Jdfe of that abbot, in the presence of 
a bishop) ; but because he exercised full 
authority over his monks quoad civilia,—^ 
See Lyon's Hist, of St. Andrews, 

The Colidei, or Culdees in general, (as 
ap])cars from the old authorities, and 
from AV^are,) were in fact the ancient colle- 
giate clergy of Ireland and Scotland ; in- 
cluding tliosc who led a monastic life, that 
is, under vows of celibacy ; yet including 
communities of cathedral canons, who 
were frequently married, though living to- 
gether near their cathedral, with an abbot 
or prior at tlieir head. In Scotland the 
Culdees constituted tlie chapter of several 
cathedrals, and elected the bishop, as Mr. 
Goodall shows from charters and docu- 
ments still extant. At St. Andrew’s they 
were the sole chapter and electors of tho 
bishop till 1140, when canons regular were 
introduced, who shared tlie privileges of 
the Culdees till 12Tik Great jealousy sub- 
sisted between these ancient communities, 
and the interior secular canons and monks; 
who in the course of time expelled or su- 
perseded the Culdees. There was no dif- 
ference of doctrine however between them j 
for tlic Culdees, though originally inde- 
pendent of Rome, adopted Roman systems, 
like the other clergy. The causes of dispute 
were those differences in discipline, and 
those jealousies which have ever prevailed 
among rival communities. The Culdees 
had in many instances a kind of hereditary 
succession to their benefices. 

AYare (Antiq. of Ireland, chap, xxxvi. 
sect. 4, ed. Harris) states, that there were 
some secular priests, called Colidei, who 
served in the cathedral church of Armagh, 
and their president was called Prior of the 
College of the Colidei ; and was in the 
nature of a chanter to that church : elected 
by Colidei, and confirmed by the archbishop, 
(Harris adds, that it was a body corporate, 
and had convsiderable estates, till these fell 
to the Crown on tho abdication of the com- 
munity after the Reformation.) AYare 
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gives other instances in Ireland. The min- 
isters of York cathedral were called Co- 
lidd in the time of Athelstan. 

In a fine MS. Antiphonary anciently be- 
longing^ to Armagh cathedral, and now in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
there are several entries of the obits of the 
Colidei of Armagh. 

Some derive the name from C(/Ue^ which 
signifies in Gaelic a cell, and tee^ or dve^ a 
house. But the derivation given above 
seems the most consistent with history and 
tiadition. 

CUP. (See Communinn in one Kind.) 
The sacred vessel in which the consecrated 
wine in the Lord’s supper is conveyed to 
the communicant, distinguished from the 
flagon^ in which the wine is brought to 
the altar, and in which, if more than the 
cup will conveniently hold is required, it 
is consecrated. The rubric directs that it 
shall be delivered to each communicant. 

Ilubric. “When the priest, standing 
before the table, hath so ordc'red the bread 
and wine, that he may with the more readi- 
ness and decency break the bread before 
the people, and take the cup into his hands, 
he shall say the prayer of consecration, as 
follow'eth.’’ And in the prayer of conse- 
cration, “ Here he is to take the cup into 
his hand,” and, “ Here to lay his hand upon 
every vessel (be it chalice or fiagon) in 
which there is any w ine to be consecrated.” 

“The minister that dclivcreth the cup 
to any shall say, The Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” &c. 

Article 30. “ The cup of the Lord is 
not to be denied to the lay people ; for 
both the purls of the Lord’s sacrament, 
by Christ’s ordinance and commandment, 
ought to be ministered to all Christian men 
alike.” 

This article is directed against the 
Romish custom of denying the cup to the 
laity, concerning which it may be enough 
to say, that it is clearly and confessedly 
contrary to the custom of the Cliurch; 
that for twelve centuries there wms no in- 
stance to be adduced of any receiving in 
one kind at the public celebration of the 
eucharist ; and that it w as even accounted 
sacrilege to deprive any of either part of 
our blessed LoifD’s ordinance. — See Bing- 
ham^ XV. 5, and xvi. 6 — 27. 

It appears from the unanimous testimony 
of the Fathers, and from all the ancient 
rituals and liturgies, that the sacrament of 
' the Lord’s* supper was, in the early ages 
of the Church, administered in both kinds, 
as well to the laity ai^o the clergy. The 
practice of, denying the cup to tne laity 
.f^ose out of the doctrine or transubstan- 


tiation. The belief that the sacramelital 
bread and wine were actually converted 
into the body and blood of Christ, /latur- 
ally produced, in a weak and superstitious 
age, an anxious fear lest any part of them 
should be lost or wasted. To prevent 
anything of this kind in the bread, small 
w afers w'ere used, wdiich were put at once 
into the mouths of the communicants by 
the officiating ministers ; but no expedient 
could be devised to guard against the 
occasional spilling of the wine in admin- 
istering it to large congregations. The 
bread was sopped in the Avine, and the 
wine w'as conveyed by tubes into the 
mouth, but all in vain; accidents still 
liappencd, and therefore it was determined 
that the priests should entirely withhold 
the cu]> from the laity. It is to be su^ 
posed that a change of this sort, in so im- 
portant an ordinance as that of the Lord’s 
sup])er, could not be effected nt once. The 
first attempt seems to have been made in 
the tAvelfth century; it was gradually sub- 
mitlefl to, and w^as at last established by 
the authority of the Council of Constance, 
in the year H14 ; but in their decree they 
acknowledged that “ Christ did institute 
this sacrament of both kinds, and that the 
faithful in the primitive Church did receive 
both kinds ; yet a practice being reasonably 
introduced to avoid some dangers and 
scandals, they appoint the custom to con- 
tinue of cdhsecrating in both kinds, and of 
giving to the laity only in one kind,” thus 
presuming to depart from the positive 
commands of our Lord respecting the 
manner of admini*terii.g the sign of the 
covenant between himself and mankind. 
From that time it has been the invariable 
])racticc of the Cliurch of Rome to confine 
the cup to the jiriests. And it w^as again 
admitted at the Council of Trent, that the 
Lord’s supper \v'as formerly administered 
in both kinds to communicants, but it 
was openly contended that the Church had 
power to make the alteration, and that 
they had done it for weighty and just 
causes. These causes are not stated in the 
canon of the council. The reformed 
churches, even the Lutheran, which main- 
tains the doctrine of consubstantiation, re- 
stored the cup to the laity. In a convo- 
cation held in the first year of Edward the 
Sixth’s reign, it was unanimously voted 
that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
should be received in both kinds by the 
laity as w'ell as the clergy ; and therefore 
it is remarkable that there was nothing on 
this subject in the articles of 1562: both 
I this and the preceding article [^the 2yth] 

1 were added in 1562. — Bp, TomUne,. 
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lyher^ver the institution of the Lord’s 
supper is mentioned, there is not the least 
hint that the clergy are to receive it in one 
manner, and the laity in another. And if 
one part of this sacrament be more neces- 
sary than the other, it seems to be the cup ; 
since it rejgresents the blood of Christ, to 
which remission of sins and our redemption 
are more often ascribed in Scripture than 
to his body. It is trifling in the Romanists 
to say that the blood is with the bodj : 
since in the eucharist we commemorate, 
not the life of our Lord, but his death, in 
which the blood was separated from his 
body; (see 1 Cor. xi. 26; Luke xxii. 19, 
20 ;) and to represent his blood, thus se- 
parated from his body, the cup was conse- 
crated apart by liim. Christ himself also 
fUems to have guarded designedly against 
. this piece of sacrilege of denying the cup 
to the laity, by commanding that ** all ” 
should drink of the cup. (Matt. xxvi. 27.) 
And in Mark xiv. 23, it is said, that “ all 
drank of it;” which is nowhere expressly 
said of eating the bread. See also 1 Cor. 
xi. 26 — 28, in all which verses the Corinth- 
ians in general are expressly riiquired to 
“ drink of that Q\x\),^^-^Archdeacon IVtlch- 
man, T’^eneer. 

There is not any one of all the contro- 
versies that wc have with the Church of 
Borne, in which the decision seems more 
easy and shorter than this. And, as there 
is not any one in which she has%cted more 
visibly contrary to the gospel than in this, so 
there is not any one that nas raised higher 
prejudices against her, that has made more 
forsake her, and has possessed mankind 
more against her, than this. This has cost 
hef deau^r than any other.— 2?/;. Banwt. 

For the material of the cup, see Chalice, 

CURATE. The person who has the 
cure of souls in a parish. In this sense the 
word is used i!i the Prayer Book, “all 
bishops and curates,” as the word is still 
enmloyed in France, Spain, &c. 

The word is, in common parlance, used 
to denote the minister, whether presbyter 
or deacon,* who is employed under the 
spiritual rector or vicar, as assistant to 
him in the same church, or else in a chapel 
of ease within the same ])arish, belonging 
to the mother church. Where there is in 
, a parish neither spiritual rector nor vicar, 
but a clerk employed to officiate there by 
the impropriator, this is called a perpetual 
curacy, and the priest thus employed the 
perpetual curate. The impropriator, by 
the terms of his sacrilegious gilt, is bound 
to “ maintain ” the priest : how far this is 
complied with by those lay impropriators 
who allow the same stipend now that was 


given 200 or 300 years ago, we need not 
wait to inquire. The appointment of a 
curate to officiate under an incumbent, in 
his own church, must be by such incum- 
bent’s nomination of him to the bishop. 
To every one of these several kinds of 
curates, the ordinary’s licence is necessary 
before he shall be admitted to officiate. 

For by Canon 41, “ No curate or minister 
shall be permitted to serve in any place 
without examination and admisvsion of the 
bishop of the diocese, or ordinary of the 
place having episcopal jurisdiction, under 
his hand and seal, having respect to the 
greatness of the cure, and meetness of the 
party.” 

And by the same canon, “ If the curates 
remove from one diocese to another, they 
shall not be by any means admitted to 
serve without testimony in writing of the 
bishop of the diocese, or ordinary of the 
place having episco])al jurisdiction, from 
whence they came, of their honesty, ability, 
and conformity to the ecclesiastical laws of 
the Church of England.” 

By Canon 36, “ No person shall be suf- 
fered to preach, to catechize, or to be a 
lecturer, in any parish church, chapel, or 
other place, except he be licensed either 
by the archbishop or by the bishop of the 
diocese, and excejitho shall first subscribe 
to the three articles specified in the said 
canon, concerning the king’s supremacy, 
the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
Tliirly-ninc Articles of religion.” 

And by Canon 37, “ None who hath 
been licensed to ])rench, read, lecture, or 
catechize, and shall afterAvards come to re- 
side in another diocese, shall be permitted 
there to preach, read, lecture, catechize, or 
administer the sacraments, or to execute 
any oilier ecclesiastical function, by what 
authority soever he be thereunto admitted, 
unless he first consent and subscribe to 
the three articles before mentioned, in the 
presence of the bishop of the diocese 
wherein he is to preach, read, lecture, 
catechize, or administer tlic sacraments as 
aforesaid.” 

He must also, wdthin two months, or at 
the time Avhen he reads the morning and 
evening prayers as aforesaid, (on the like 
pain of deprivation ipso foctoi) road and 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, if it he a 
place Avilh cure. (13 Eliz. c. 12. 23 Geo. 
II. c. 28.) 

A curate not licensed may be removed 
at pleasure ; but, if licensed, he can be re- 
moved only by the consent of the bishop, 
or where the rectoj or vicar does the duty 
himself. 

By the 76tb section of 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106, 
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it is enacted as follows : “ And be it enacted, 
that in every case where a curate is ap- 
pointed to serve in any benefice upon 
which the incumbent either does not re- 
side, or has not satisfied the bishop of his 
full purpose to reside durin|if four months 
of the year, such curate shall be recjuinul 
by the bisliop to reside within tlic ])arish 
or place in which such benefice is situate, 
or if no convenient residence can be pro- 
cured within such parish or place, then 
within throe statute miles of the church or 
chapel of the heneficc in w hich he shall be 
licensed to serve, ('xcept in cases of neces- 
sity, to bo approved of by the bishop, and 
Specified in the lie(‘nce, and such place of 
residence shall also he specified in the 
licence.” 

13y the 81st section of the same act it is 
enacted as follows: “And he it inaet('d, 
that every bishoj) to whom a]iy a])j)lieati()n 
shall he made for any lieenee for a eiirate 
to servo for any person not duly residin<x 
upon his b<mefiee, shall, befor(* he shall 
grant such licenec, reipnre a statement of 
all the particulars by this act re(juirc‘d to 
be stated by any ])orson a]>i)lying for a 
licence for non-rosidence ; and in evi'ry 
ease in which a])])lication shall ho made to 
any bishop for a licence for any stij)en(l»ary 
curate to serve in any benefice, whether 
the incumhenl be n'sidenl or non-resident, 
such bishoi) shall also require a deelaration 
in writing, to bo made aiul s\d)scri])('d by 
the iucumhent and tlio curate, to the pur- 
port and efloct that tlic one hmu Ji<lr in- 
tends to pay, anil the otlier hona Ji(h‘ in- 
tends to receive, the whole actual stij)en(l 
mentioned in such stati'ineut, w ilhout any 
abatement in respect of rent or considera- 
tion for the use of the glebe house, and 
Avithout any other deduction or reserva- 
tion whatever.” 

JJy the Sllrd section of the same act it is 
enacted as follow’s: “And be it enacted, 
that it shall be lawful for the hushop of 
the diocese, and he is hereby required, 
subji'cl to the several provisions and re- 
strictions in this act contained, to aj)])oint 
to every curate of a non-resident incum- 
bent such stipend as is specified in this 
act 5 and evi ry licence to be granted to a 
stipendiarv curate, whether the incumbent 
of the benefice be resident or non-resident 
thereon, shall specify the amount of the 
stipend to he paid to the curate; and in 
case any diftercuce shall arise betw'ecn the 
incumbent of any benefice and his curate 
touching such stipend, or the payment 
thereof, or of the arrears thereof, the 
bishop, on complaint to him made, may 
and shall summarily hear and determine 


the same, without appeal ; and in case of 
wilful neglect or refusal to pay such sti- 
pend, or the arrears thereof, ne is hereby 
empowered to enforce payment of such 
stipend, or the arrears thereof, by moni- 
tion, and by sequestration of the profits of 
sucli benefice.” 

The following papers arc to be sent to 
the ])ishop by a curate applying to be 
licensed : — 

1. A nomination by the incumbent. 

'j’hc follow ing form of nomination is in- 
tended to serve where the incumbent is 
non-resident. 

“ To the Right Reverend Lord Bishop 

of . 

“ I, G. ir. of , in the county of ^ 

and your lovdsliip’s diocese of , do 

hereby nominate K.F., bachelor of arts, [or 
other </c//;vY',) to jx'vform the office of a 

curate in my church of aforesaid; 

and do promise to alloAV him the yearly 

stipend of , to he ]\iM by equal quar- 

ti'rly ]'aymenls, [ns to nwount of stipend ^ s^e 
1 A' *2 Vic. c. 1 ()(>*, and the latter part of this 
article,] Avith the suri)lice fees, amounting 
to l)()imds ])er annum, ( f they are in- 

tended to he (dhnrcdy) and the use of the 
glebe house, garden, and offices which he 
is to occupy [f that he the fart : if not^ 
state the reason, and name triure and at 
what distahee from the church the curate 
purposes to I'fside) : and 1 do hereby state 
to your lordship, that the said K. F. docs 
not serve any other j)ar’Kh, as ineunihent 
or curate ; and thatthe has not any cathe- 
dral ])referment or bcm.fice, and does not 
officiate in any other church or chapel ({/, 
however, the curate does serre another church 
as incaT)d)ent, or as curoJcj or has any cathe- 
dral preferment^ w a hoafiee, or officiates 
In awj/ other chvrrh or efiaptd, the same 
resperfircly must correctly and particu- 
larly stated) : that the net annual value of 
my said benefice, estimated according to 
the act 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106, ss. 8 & 10, 
is , and the population thereof, accord- 

ing to the latest returns of population 
mad j under the authority of parliament 

is ; that there is only one churHi 

belonging to my said benefice [if there he 
another cha^'ch or chnpely state the fact ) ; 
and that I Avas admitted to the said bei.C' 
fice on the day ci , J8 — . 

Witness my hand this day ot 

, in the vear of our Lord one 

thousand eight hundred and 

r Siynalure and ciddrm of"] G. IT.” 
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Declaration to he written at the foot of the 
Noniination, 

** We the before-ivcxmctl G. H. and E. F. 

do declare to the said Lord Bishop of , 

as follows ; namely, I the said G. II. do 
declare, that I bona fide intend to pay, and 
I the said E. F. do declare that 1 bond fide 
intend to receive, the whole actual stipend 
mentioned in the foregoing nomination and 
statement, without any abatement in re- 
spect of rent, or consideration for the use 
of the glebe house, garden, and otlices, 
thereby agrecul to be assigned, and without 
any other deduction or reservation what- 
soever. 

AVitness our hands this day of 

, one thousand eight hundred 

and . 

^ \_SI<jnatit)'es if] G. IT. and E. F.” 

The following form of nomination is 
proposed whore the incumbent is resident. 

The same form as the ]neccding, so far as 
“quarterly payments then j)roeeed as fol- 
lows : “ And 1 do hereby slate to your lord- 
ship, that the said E. h\ intends to reside 
in the said parish, in a house {drscrdie its 
sitimtion so as elcarlt/ to idenfif}/ If) distant 

from my church mile {if 1C, /-’. diu s 

not infe/td to rrsidr in the parish, then sUite 
at tohiit place he intends to reside, and its 
distance from the said church ) ; and that 
the said E. F. does not serve any other 
parish as incumbent or curate*; and that 
lie has not any cathedral preferment or 
benefice, and does not olUciate in any other 
church or chapel {if howerer, the curate 
does serve another pariffi, as incumbent or 
as curate, or has ant/ cathedral preferment 
or a heneUve^ or njfieiates in anij other ehureh 
or chapel, the same respect iveh/ must be cor- 
rceiUf and parlicatarli/ stated). 

Witness my hand this day of 

, iiwthe year of our T.ord one 

thousand eight liuudrcd and . 

\_Si(jnatare and address if] G. II.” 

Declaration to he written at the foot of the 
Nomination. 

The declaration to be signed by the in- 
cumbent and curate is to be in the same 
form as that given above, so far as the 
word “statement;” after which, proceed 
as fellows : “ Without any deduction or 
reservation rdiatsoever. 

Witness our hands this day of 

thousand eight hundred 

and . 

^^naturcs if] G. II. and E. F.” 

;;,^oininatcd shall have boon 
three years, the testi- 
tSSie of ordinal it/-:. 


2. Letters of orders, deacon and pri(‘st. 

3. Letters testimonial to be signed hy 
three beneficed clergymen, in the follow- 
ing form : 

“To the lit. Rev. , Lord Bishop of , 

“AVT', whose names are liere under writ- 
ten, testify and make known tliat A. B., 
clerk, bachelor of arts, (or other depree,) 

of college, ill the university of , 

nominated to serve the cure of , in 

the county of — — -, hath been personally 
known to us for the sjiace of * thrc'e years 
last past ; that wc have had op])ortunities 
of observing his coiuluct ; that during the 
whole of that time wc vt'rily beliiivc that 
he lived ]>iously, soberly, and honestly, nor 
have WT at any time heard anything to the 
contrary tht'roof ; nor hath he at any lime, 
as far as wc know or helieve, ludd, written, 
or taught anything contrary to the doc- 
trine or discipline of the United Church of 
England and Ireland ; and, moreover, we 
believe him in our conscience’s to lie, as to 
his moral coiiduel, a jicrsoii worthy to be 
licensed to the said curacy. 

Ill witness whereof we have hereunto 

set our hands this day of , 

in the year of our T;ord one ihoii- 
saml eight hundred and . 

I C. J). rector of . 

E. \'\ vicar of . 

G. II. rector of 

To bo countersigned, if all or either of 
the subscribers to the testimonial are not 
beneficed in tlic diocese of llie bishop to 
wliom it is addressed, by the bishop of the 
tlioeese wherein their beiielices are re- 
spectively situate. 

On receipt of these papers, the bishop, 
if he be salislied with them, will either aji- 
point the eh'rgymaii nomimiteil to attend 
him, to be licensed, or issue a commission 
to some neighbouring incumbent. 

Before the licence is graiitt.’d, the curate 
is to subscribe the 'riiirty-Nine Articles, 
and the three articles in tlio .‘Kith canon ; 
to declare liis conformity to the liturgy of 
the United C.’hurch of England and Ireland, 
and to take the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy, and of canonical obedience : — 

“ I, E. F., do swear that I will pay true 
and canonical obedience to the Lord Bishop 

of in all things lawful and honest. 

So help me God.” 

The licence will be sent by the bishop 

t It is recommended that the clergy man 
nominating be not a subscriber to the testi- 
monial. 
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to the registry* office, and from thence it 
will be forwarded to the churchwardens. 

Within three months after he is licensed, 
the curate is to read iji the church the 
declaration aj) 2 )ointed by the Act of Uni- 
formity, and also the cerlilicatc of his 
having subscrilied it before the bishoj). 

By the lOOth section of the Residence 
Act, & 2 Viet. c. 1 ()(),! it is enacted that 
no S 2 )iritiial person shall serve more than 
two benetices in one day, unless in case 
of unforeseen and pressing emergency, in 
■whicli case he shall forthwith report the 
circumstance to the hishoj). 

The directions as to notices to be given 
for the curate to give uptlu* cure, are con- 
tained ill the both section of the said act, 
and for his (piitting the liouse of residence 
in the OHth section ; and as to notice of the 
curate’s int('ntion to reliiKpaisli the cure, in 
the t)7th section; and ]>ower is giv('n to 
the hislioj), by the OSlh section, to revoke 
any licence to a curate, (after having gi\en 
him sufficient o])|jort unity to show reason 
to the contrary,) subject to an ajtpcai to 
the archhishoj) of the proviiua; within one 
month after seiwico of roAOcation. 

(1.) Foum of notice hy a }i( tr iitduithvitt \o 
a curate to <juit curacy, or to give up 
possession of Jiouso of residence. 

“ I, A. B., clerk, having been duly ad- 
mitted to tlu' rectory of , in the county 

of , and diocese of , do hereby, in 

pursuance of the power and autliority for 
this purpose v(‘st(‘d in nu! hy virtue of tlic 
act of parliament ])asscd in the first and 
second yeai’s of her priiseiit Maj(*sty’s reign, 
intituled ‘An Act to alnddge the holding 
of benefices in jilurality, and to make 
better provision for the residmice of tlie 
clergy,’ give notice to and ixxpiire you, 
C. li., clerk, to quit and give up the curacy 

of aforesaid \ thc foll(>u-i}Kj to hv added 

where applicahle, and to deliviT nj) posses- 
sion of tlie rectory lumsc of aforesaid, 

and the offices, stables, gardens, and ap- 
purtenances thereto belonging, and (if any) 
such part of the glebe land as has been 
assigned to you] at the expiration of six 
weeks from thc3 giving of. this notice to 
you. 

Witness li'.y liand this day of 

tliousand eight hundred 

(2.) Fop.m of hy etn inci^pihcnt, with' 
consent Uife.b|fehop, to^ to quit 

curacy, ^v^'p^hbit^e of residence. 

I, A. B.,^lefk», rector of in the 

county of dioces^ *, in 

pursuance uf the and aufl^rity for 


this purpose vested in me by virtue of the 
act of parliament passed^ in the first and 
second years of her jiresent Majesty’s reign, 
intituled ‘ An Act to abridge the lidding 
of benefices in plurality, and to make 
better provision for the residence of the 
clergy/ do hereby, wdth the permission of 

the Jtight Kevereiid Lord Bishop of 

the diocese of aforcvsaid, signified by 

writing under his lordship’s hand, give 
notice to, and require you, C. 1)., clerk, my 

licensed curate of aforesaid, to quit 

and give up the said curacy of [///e 

Joffowhif/ to he added where appliadyley and 

the rectory house of aforesaid, and 

the offices, stables, gardens, and appur- 
tenances thereto belonging, and (if any) 
such part of the glebe laud as has been 
assigned to ynu] at tlie expiration of si-t* 
calendar montlis from the giving of this 
notice to yon.* 

M'ilne.ss my hand thi.s day of 

, one thousand eight hundred 

and .” 

Form of bishop s permission to an incum- 
bent to give his curate notice to quit 
curacy, or give up possession of house of 
residence. 

[Applicahle to yjotlce No. 2. onli/.) 

“ I, , Tyord Bishop of , do horo- 

hy, on tlie apjilication of A. B., clerk, rector 

of , in the county of , and my 

diocese of , signify my permission for 

him to require and direct (!. 1)., clerk, his 

liei'iised curate at aforesaid, to quit 

and give up the s>*id eur.acy [the follointuj 
to he added where appUct-hle^ and to dclivi'i’ 

up possession of the ree'-ory house of 

aforesaid, and the ofliees, oiitlioii«es, gar- 
dens. and a})purtenanccs thereto belonging, 
and (if any) such part of the glebe land as 
has been assigned to the said C. 1). as vsuch 
curate] upon six eldenda^ months’ notice 
thereof being give . to .such curate. 

Given under hand thi.s day 

of , on<r thousand eight hun- 
dred and .” 

Note. — The notice No. 1. applies only to 
an incumhent newdy admitted to a benefice, 
and must be given within six months after 
such admission. 

'J’he notice No. 2. applies to every other 
case of an incumbent requiring his curate 
to quit the curacy. The consent of tlie 
bishop is required only in thtf latter ca^e. 

The 112th section of the act referred 
to in the notices contains directions as 
to the mode in which the notice is to ^ ■ 

* This notice must be dated on a day 
queut to the date of the bishop’s 
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served ; and it directs that “ it shall he | 
served personally upon the s])iritiuil person ' 
therein^ named, or to whom it shall be di- 
rected, by showiiij^ the original to him and 
leaving with him a true copy thereof, or, 
in case such sj)iritual person cannot he 
foumi, by leaving a true copy thereof at 
his usual or last known place of residence, 
and by aflixing another co])y thereof ujKm 
the ehurcli door of the parish in which 
•such place of residence sliall be situate.” 
3'lie notice must, immediately after the 
sc'rvicc tliereof, bo retunu'd into the Con- 
sistoriul Court, (or the Court of Peculiars, 
in the case of an archl)ishoj)’s or bishop’s 
peculiar ; sec sect. 108,) and he there filed, 
together with an aflidavit of the time and 
manner in which the same shall have been 
1?efved. 

• 'I’he stipends to be paid to curates by 
noii-rcsldcmt incumbents micst be in strict 
conlbrmity with the directions of the act 
()!' parliament 1 A: 2 Viet. c. 100. Clergy- 
men who w’crc incuml)(!nts of benefices 
before July 20th, 1813, cannot he com- 
pelled (see sect. 8^1) to pay more than jt‘75 
l)cr uimnm as a stipend to the curates of 
such benefices, but the bishop may add to 
that sum £\b in lieu of a house. 

IS’ou-residont incumbents admitted to 
benefices after the above date, are to allow' 
stipends according to the following scale, 
presci ibcd by tJio 8bth section : 

The low'cst stipend is , . . £ 80 

If the population amount to 300, 
the stipend is to bo . ^ . . 100 

If the population amofint to 500, 
the stipend is to be . . . 120 

If the population amount to 750, 
the stipend is to he . , , 135 

If the population amount to 1000, 
the stipend is to be . . . 150 

or the whole value of the benefice, if it 
does not exceed these sums respectively. 
^Vhorc the net yearly ii^ome of a benefice 
exceeds £ 100, the hivshop'^ihay (by sect. 86) 
assign a stipend of £100, notw ithstanding 
the population maj^ not amount to 300; 
and if with that Income the population 
amounts to 500, he may add any sum not 
^^xceeding £50 to any of the stipends pay- 
|uble by the last-mentioned incumbent, 
"where the curate resides within the bene- 
fice, and serves no other cure. Where the 
population exceeds 2000, the bishop may 
.require the incumbent to nominate tw'o 
curates, with stipends not exceeding to- 
gether the highest rate of stipend allowed 
\ one curate. 

Incumbents who have become incapable 
of performing their duties from age, sick- 


ness, or other unavoidable cau.Kc, (and to 
whom, from these or from any other special 
and peculiar circumstances, groat hardship 
would arise if they were required to pay 
the full stipend,) may (by sect. 87) he re- 
lieved by the bishon, w'ltli the consent of 
the archbishop of tlio province'. 

The bishop may (by sect. 89) direct that 
the stipend to a curate licensed to sene 
tw'o parishes or places shall be less for each 
by a sum not exceeding £30 per annum 
than tlie full stipend. 

All agreements for payment of a less 
stij)end than that assigned by tlic licence 
arc (by sect. 90) declaim'd to he void ; and 
if less he paid, the remainder may be after- 
W'urds recovered by the curate or his rc- 
proscnt,atives. When a stipend, equal to 
the whole value of a benefice, is assigned 
to the curate, he is (by sect. 91) to be 
liable to all charg(‘s and outgoings legally 
affecting the benefice ; and (by sect. 94) 
when such a stipend as last mentioned is 
assigned, and the curate is directed to re- 
side in the glebe house, lie is to lie liable 
to the taxes, parochial rates, and assess- 
ments of the glebe house and premises ; 
but. in every other case in which the curate 
shall so ru.sldc by such direction, tlie bishop 
may, if lie shall think fit, order tliat the 
inenmhont shall jiay the curate all or any 
part of such sums as he may have been 
required to jiay, and shall have paid, within 
one year, ending at Michaelmas day next 
preceding the date of such order for any 
such taxes, parocliial rates, or assessments, 
as should become due at any lime after the 
passing of the act. 

For other particulars as to curates’ sti- 
pends and allow'anccs, <&:c.. see the act 1 <& 
2 Viet. c. 106, from sect. 75 to 102, both 
inclusive. 

CURIC. The spiritual charge of a parish, 
or, in a larger sense, the parish itself. 
When Christianity was first planted in this 
nation, the bishops W(‘rc constantly resi- 
dent at their cathedrals, and had several 
clergymen attending them at that place, 
whom they sent to prcacli and convert the 
people, w^hcre there was the greatest pro- 
bability of success ; and the persons tlius 
sent either returned or continued in those 
places, as occasion require^ haying*. Ii|<> 
fixed cures or titles to pardralar places \ 
for being all entered in thelxlshop’s regis- 
try, (iis the usual 'COUrsc .wivs,) they 
could not be ^scjiargcd. wit^oift.^is con- 
sent. Afterwards, wb^iv'Chnstiltfiity pre- 
vailed, and miwy churches i^erclmilt, tho 
cure of soufe limited- befth as to places 

and personj^ The are those w'hich 

we now call parishes, the extent whereof 
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is certainly known, and the hoinularlca are 
now fixed by long usage and custom. The 
parsons are the ministers, who, by present- 
ation, institution, and induction, arc enti- 
tled to the tithes and other ecclesiastical 
profits arising within that parish, and have 
the cure of souls of those who li\c and reside 
there : and tliis tlic canonists Ciall a cure In 
fnro wfenort iantum ; and they distinguish 
it from a cure of so Ills, In foro extoriori^ such 
as archdeacons have, to suspend, excom- 
municate, and absolve, and which is Sine 
pnsforali ettra : and from another cure, 
which they say is In utvnquo simuly that is, 
both In exterior i et interiori foro ; and such 
the bishop has, who has a superintendent 
care over the whole diocese, intermixed 
with jurisdiction. 

CUSPS. (In church architecture.) The 
projecting points from the foliation of 
arches or tracery. Ciisping first a})pear- 
cd in the Geometric period, and w'as eon- 
tiiiued so long as Gotliic architecture was 
employed. Besides tlic more obvious dif- 
ferences arising from the luimlicr of cusps, 
which, however, it is needless to jiarlicii- 
larize, there is one very great peculiarity 
of the earlier cusping wliich ought to he 
clearly understood. Let the tracery bar 
consist of three planes, a the wall, b the 
chamfer, and c sofiit plane (the latter of 
course not being visible in the two larger 
diagrams, which, being elevations, show no 
line at right angles to the w'all). In th(^ 
more common cusping, tlic cusp is formed 
by carrying out the whole of the sofiit and 
part of the chamfer piano, and leaving an 
unpierced hollow, or eye, in the tracery 



bar, as at A A, JUp 1 ; A A in the section 
answering to A in the elevation, and E E to 
E E. In the Earlier or Geometrical cusping, 


the tracery bar is completed all round, and 
the cusp carries with it no part either of 
the sofiit or of the chamfer, but is let into 
the sofiit, always in appearance, sometimes 
ill fact, as a seprate piece of stone, as at 
B D, Jig. II. iTcrc, too, the cusp leaves 
a free space betw'een itself and the tracery 
bar, as at B B B in elevation, and section 
11. D D r, representing the place of de- 
jiarture of the cusp from the tracery bar. 
This is generally cidlcd sojfit cusping, from 
its springing exclusively from the sofiit 
jdanc. 

DAILY PKAYEKS. «A1I priests and 
deacons are to say daily the morning and 
evening prayer, cither j)rivately or openly, 
not being let by sickness or some other 
urgent cause. And the curate that miifrS*^ 
tercth in every parish church or chapel,i 
being at home, and not being otherwi.se 
reasonably hindered, shall say the same 
in the jiarish church or (;hapcl where he 
ministcreth, and shall cause a bell to be 
tolled thereunto a com v’ciiiont time before 
he begin, that the pt'ojilc may come to hear 
God’s w'ord, and pray with him .” — Preface 
to the Booh of Common Prayer, As this 
is not only a direction of the Church, hut 
also part of an act of parliament, any 
parishioners desirous of attending daily 
prayers might compel the clergyman to , 
ofliciatc, by bringing an action against 
lilni, as well as by comjdainiiig to the 
bishop. For this, of course, there can 
seldom he any necessity, as most of the 
clergy would hv,^ too happy to ofiiciatc, it 
they could secure. the attendance of two or 
three of their parishit ners. By the general 
practice of the clergy it seeing, to be de- 
cided, that they are to say the morning and 
evening praytr in private, if they cannot 
obtain a congr.'gation; though, even under 
those circumsiances, theP letter of the ru- 
bric seems to di oct them to say the ofiices 
at church, if possible. It is a cheering sign 
of the times, that the number of instances 
in which the daily prayers are duly said in 
church is rapidly on the increase. 

DALMATIC, was formerly the charac- 
teristic dress of the deacon in the adminis- 
tration of the holy eucharist. It W'as also 
W'orn ly the bishop at stated times ; and 
in the Latin Churen still forms part of the 
episcopal dress, under the chasuble. It is 
a robe reaching below the Jinces, and open 
at each side for a distance varying at dif- 
ferent periods. It is not marked at the 
back with a cross like the chasuble, but in 
the Latin Church with two narrow stripes,, 
the remains of the angusti clavi worn on 
the old Homan dress. In the Greek 
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Church it is called cnlohion, is covered with 
a multitude of small crosses, and has no 
sleeves. The dalmatic is seen on the 
eilifi^ies of bishops on monuments, and in 
some old brasses, over the alb and the stole, 
the fringed extremities of which reach just 
below it. It has received its name from 
being the regal vest of Dalmatia. It is 
the same as the tunicle, which is directed 
to be worn according to the rubrics of 
King Edward VI.’s First Prayer Rook, by 
the priests and deacons who may assist the 
priest at the holy communion. Like all 
the other ecclesiastical vestures, it was 
curtailed by the corrupt jiractice of later 
ages in the Wc’st, so as not to reach further 
than the knees. — JM. 

^ DAMNATORY CLAUSES. (Sec 
Athayiaaian Creeil.) 

DANIEL (THE ROOK OF). A ca- 
nonical hook of the Old Testament. 
Daniel descended from the royal house of 
the kings of Judah, and was contemporary 
witli Ezekiel. (An. 600, before Christ.) 
He was of tlic children of the captivity, 
being carried to Rabylon 'when he was 
about eighteen years of age. 1 fis name is 
not prefixed to his hook ; yet the many 
passages in wliich lie sj)caks in the first 
person, arc a sufficient proof that he was 
the author of it. The style of Daniel is 
not so lofty and figurative as that of the 
other pro])hets : it is clear and r^onciso, and 
his narrations and descriptions simple and 
natural ; in short, he writes more like an 
historian than a prophet. 

lie was u very cxtrac^inary person, and 
was favoured of Godf and honoured of 
men, beyond any that had liAcd in liis 
time. His prophecies concerning the com- 
ing of the Messiah, and tlic otlier great 
events of after-times, are so clear and ex- 
2)licit, that Peyphyry objected to them, 
that they must nave been wrilitm after the 
facts were done. — Pridcnux, Connect. P. I. 
b. iii. .Ann. 534. Jlieron. in Procem. ad 
Com. in Pan, 

The tlews do not reckon Daniel among 
the ju'oph^s ; and the reason they assign 
is, because he rather lived the life of a 
courtier, in the i)alacc of tlieking of Rahy- 
Ion, than that of a prophet. They add, 
that, though he had Divine revelations 
given to him, yet it was not in the pro- 
phetic way, but by dreams and visions of 
the night, wiiich they look upon as the 
most imperfect way oi revelation, and be- 
low the prophetic. Rut Josephus, one of 
the ancientest writers of that nation, reckons 
among the greatest of the prophets, 
and says further of him, that he conversed 
familiarly with' God, and not only foretold 
T 2 


future events, as other prophets did, hut 
determined likewise the time when they 
should come to pass. Rut our Saviour, 
by acknowledging Daniel as a jirophet, 
puis his prophetic character out of all dis- 
pute. — Mairnonid. in More Kwochim^ p. 
2, ch. 45. lluvt. Pemonatr. Pvtvujel, 
Prop. 4, ch. 14. Joseph. Antiq, lib. x.'ch. 
12. Matt. xxiv. 15. 

J*art of the hook of Daniel was originally 
written in tlic Chaldee language ; that is, 
from the fourth verse of the second chapter 
to the end of tin? seventli chapter ; and the 
reason was, because, in tliat ])art, he treats 
of the Chaldean or Rabylonish ahairs. All 
the rest of the hook is in Hebrew. — Hieron. 
in Prcpf. ad Dan. The Greek translation, 
nsed by the Greek (lurches throughout 
the Juist, was tliat of Theodotion. In the 
A'ulgar Latin Rihlo, there is added, in the 
third chaj)ter, after the twenty-fourth 
verso, the Song of the Three (.'hildren, 
and. at tlio end of the hook, the History of 
Susanna, and of Rel and the Dragon : the 
fonmn* is made the thirteenth, and the 
latl<n- the fourteenth chapter of the hook, 
in that edition. Rut these additions were 
never received into the canon by the Jews; 
neither arc tlicy extant in the Hebrew or 
the C’hnldee language, nor is there any 
proof that they ever were so. 

The first six chapters of the hook of 
Daniel arc a history of the kings of Ba- 
bylon, and what befell the captive Jews 
under their government. In the last six, 
he is altogctluT jn’ophctical, foretelling, 
not only what slioiild happen to his own 
(ffinrch and nation, hut events in which 
foreign princes and kingdoms were con- 
cerned ; particularly the rise and downfal 
of the four secular monarchies of the world, 
and the establishment of the fifth, or sjii- 
ritnal kingdom of the Messiah. 

It is believed that Daniel died in Chal- 
dea, and that he did not take advantage 
of tlie permission granted by Cyrus to the 
Jews of returning to their own country. 
St. Epiphanius says he died at Babylon, 
and herein he is followed by the gener- 
ality of historians. 

“ Amongst the old prophets,” says the 
great Sir Isaac Newton, “ Daniel is most 
distinct in order of time, and easiest to be 
understood ; and tlicrcfore, in those things 
which relate to the last times, he must bo 
made the key to the rest. His jirophecies 
arc all of them related to one another, aa 
if they were hut several parts of one ge- 
neral pro^ffiecy. The first is tlie easiest to 
be understood, and every following pro- 
phecy adds something new to the former.” 
— Observations on Paniel, pp. 15, 24. 
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DATARY. An officer in the pope’s 
court. He is always a prelate, and some- 
times a cardinal, deputed by his Holiness 
to receive such petitions as are T)resenled 
to him, touching; the provision of ocnefices. 
By his post, the datary is empowered to 
grant, without acquainting the ])ope there- 
with, all benefices that do not produce 
upwards of twenty-four ducats annually ; 
but for such as amount to more, he is 
obliged to get the provisions signed by the 
pope, who admits liim to audience every 
day. Jf there be several candidates for 
the same benefice, he has the liberty of 
bestowing it on whicli of them he thinks 
proper, jirovided he has the requisite 
qualifications. The datary has a yearly 
salary of two thousand crowns, exclusive 
of the perquisites, which he receives from 
those w’ho ajiply to him for any bene- 
fice. I’his office has a substitute, named 
the svb-datary, w*ho is likewise a prelate, 
and has a yearly pension of a thousand 
crowms : but he is not allowed to confer 
any beiuffice, W'ithout acquainting the 
datary therewith. AMu*u a ])erson has 
obtained the pop('’s consent for a benefice, 
the datary subscribes his petition with an 
annuit sanclissimns^ i, e. the most hoi y father 
consent^f to it. The pope’s consent is sub- 
seribed in these words, Fiat at petitur, i. e. Be 
it according to the petition. After the petition 
lias passed the projier offices, and is regis- 
terea, it is carried to the datary^ tvho dates 
it, and writes these w'ords — Jhtum Moime 
apudf : Given at Ixome in the poafijieal 
palace^ Sfc. Afterwards the pope’s bull, 
granting the benefice, is despatched by the 
datary, and passes through the hands of 
more than a thousand persons, belonging 
to fifteen different offices, w'ho have all 
their stated fees. The reader may from 
hence judge how expensive it is to procure 
the pope’s bull for a benefice, and what 
large sums go info the office of the datary, 
especially when the provisions, issued from 
thence, are for bishoprics, and other rich 
benefices . — 7> rouyh ton, 

DEACON. (See Bishop, Preshy ter, 
Priest, Orders, Clergy.) The name AiuKovoit 
which is the original word for deacons, is 
sometimes used in the New Testament 
for any one thai ministers in the service of 
God: in which large sense we sometimes 
find bishops and presbyters styled deacons, 
not only in the New Testament, but in 
ecclesiastical writers also. But here we 
take it for Ihe name of the third order of 
the clergy in the Church. Deacons are 
styled by Jgnatius, ministers of the mys- 
teries of Christ,” adding that they are ** not 
ministers of meats and drinks, but of the 


Church of God.” In another place he 
raeaks of them as “ministers of Jesus 
C niiiST,” and gives them a sort of presi- 
dency over the people, together with the 
bishops and presbyters. Cyprian speaks 
of them in the same style, calling them 
“ministers of episcopacy and the Church,” 
and referring their origin to the Acts of 
the Ajiostlos; and he asserts that they 
were called ad altaris ministerium, to the 
ministry and service of the altar. Optatus 
had sncli an opinion of them as to reckon 
their office a lower degree of the priest- 
hood. At the same time it is to be ob- 
served, that in this he was singular. By 
tliose wffio regarded them as a sacred order, 
they w'ere generally distinguished from 
priests by the name of ministers and 
vites. The ordination of a deacon differea 
in the primitive Church from that of a 
presbyter, both in the form and manner of 
il, and also in the gifts and powws that 
W'erc conferred by the ordinance. In the 
ordination of a ])resbyter, the jircsbyters 
who were pri'sont were required to join in 
imposition of hands with the bishop. But 
the ordination of a deacon might be per- 
formed by the bishop alone, because, as the 
[fourth] Council of (’arthage words it, he 
WMs ordained not to the priesthood, but 
to the inferior services of the Church : 
“quia non ad sacerdotinm sed ad minis- 
teriiim consecratur.” It belonged to the 
deacons to take care of the holy table and 
all the ornaments and utensils appertaining 
thereto; to receive the oblations of the 
people, and prcsrtJ. them to the priest; in 
some churches, to rhad the Gospel both in 
the communion service and before it also ; 
to minister the eonsecrited bread wid wine 
to the people in the eucharist; in some 
churches, to baptize ; to act as directors to 
the people in j>ublic w’oi^ship, for which 
purpose they w.'re wont to use certain 
known forms of v. ords, to give notice when 
each part of the service began, and to ex- 
cite people to join attentively therein ; to 
preach, with the bishop’s licence ; in ex- 
treme cases to reconcile the excommuni- 
cated to the Church; to attend upon the 
bishop, and sometimes to represent him 
in general councils. Deacons seem also 
to have discharged most of the offices 
which now devolve upon churchwardens. 
— Bingham, 

The Church of England <fenjoins that 
“ none shall be admitted a deacon except 
he be twenty-three years of age, unless he 
have a faculty;” and she describes the 
duties of a deacon in her office as follows : 
“ It ajipertaineth to the office of a deacon, 
in the church where he shall be appointed 
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to serve, to assist the priest in Divine ser- 
vice, and specially when he ministereth the 
holy communion, and to help him in the 
distribution thereof, and to read Holy 
Scripture and homilies in the church ; and 
to instruct the youth in the catechism j 
in the absence of the priest to baptize in- 
fants, and to preach, if he be admitted 
thereto by the bishop. And, furthermore, 
it is his office, where provision is so made, 
to search for the sick, poor, and impotent 
people of the parish, to intimate their 
estates, names, and places where they 
dwell, unto the curate, that by his exhort- 
ation they may be relieved with the alms 
of the parishioners, or others.” 

In the rubric after the sentences of the 
^ffertory, it is ordered, that “ while these 
sentences are in reading, the d('acons, 
churchwardens, or other fit persons ap- 
pointed for that purpose, shall receive the 
alms for the poor,” tS:c. 

The deacon cannot pronf>unce the abso- 
lution, or minister at the holy communion, 
except as an assistant. And if the nibrics 
be strictly construed according to the let- 
ter, neither can he read the vcrsieles before 
the Psalms, or after the Lord’s Prayer, 
(at its second occurrence,) nor the latter 
part of the Litany, beginning at the Lord’s 
Prayer ; nor any part of the Communion 
Service, except the Gosjjel, (not according 
to the rubric, however, but in virtue of the 
licence in the Ordination Service,) the 
Creed, and the confession. lie is permit- 
ted to baptize only in the absence of the 
priest ; and perhaps th^ame remark may 
apply to the other occasional offices. 

DEACONESS. A woman who served 
the Chwrch in those offices in which the 
deacons could not with propriety exercise 
themselves. This order w^as also appointed 
in the apostolie age. They w'erc gener- 
ally widows Tmo had been only once 
married, though this employment was 
sometimes exercised by virgins. Their 
office consisted in assisting at the baptism 
of women, in previously catechizing and 
instructing them, in visiting sick persons 
of their own sex, and in performing all 
those inferior offices tow'ards the female 
part of the congregation, which the deacons 
were designed to execute for the men. 
St, Paul (Korn, xvi.) speaks of Phoebe as 
servant^ or deacotiess, of the church at 
Cenchrea, which was a haven of Corinth. 
Deaconesses appear to be the same per- 
sons as those wnom Pliny, in his famous 
letter to Trajan, styles ^^ancilke quae mi- 
nistm dicehantur ; ” that is, “ female attend- 
ants, called assistants, ministers, or serv- 
^ts,” It appears, then, that these were 


customary officers throughout the churehes ; 
and wdien the fury of persecution fi'll on 
Christians, these were among the first to 
suffer. Tliey underwent llie most cruel 
tortures, and even extreme old age was 
not spared. It is ja-obable that they wi re 
blessed by the laying on of hands, hut it 
is certain they were not permitted to exe- 
cute any part of the sacerdotal office. 
This order continued in tlie Greek Church 
longer than in the Latin. Jt w as generally 
disused in the West(‘rn ('Iiurch in tlie 
fifth century, hut continued in the Eastern 
Church until the twelfth, 'flic deacon’s 
wife appears sometinu'S to liavi* been 
called a deaconess, as the presbyter’s w’ife 
wns styled presbyter a ^ and the bishop’s 
wife episrnpa. 

DEAD. Ihmal of the Dc(uL) If 

all oiir prayers and endeavours for our 
Irii'nd ])rove unavailable for the continu- 
ance of his life, we must wdth patience 
submit to the will of God, “ to whom the 
issues of life and death belong:” and 
therefore, after recommending his soul to 
God, which immediately upon its dissolu- 
tion returns to Him, it is lit w’c should de- 
cently dispose of his body, which is left to 
our management and care. Not that the 
dead arc anything the better for the hon- 
ours which we perform to tlii'ir corpses 
(for we know' that several of the ancient 
philosophers eared not whether they were 
buried or not ; and the ancient martyrs of 
tlie Christian Church despised their perse- 
cutors for threatening them with the W’ant 
of a grave). Pul those wdio survive could 
never endure that the shame of nature 
should lie exjioscd, nor see the bodies of 
those they loved become a prey to birds 
and beasts. For these reasons, the very 
heathens called it a Divine institution, and 
a law of the immortal gods. And the 
Homans especially had a peculiar deity to 
preside over tliis afiair. The Athenians 
were so strict, that they would not admit 
any to he magistrates, wdio had not taken 
care of their jiarents’ sepulture, and be- 
headed one of their generals after he had 
gotten a victory, for throwing tlie dead 
bodies of the slain, in a tempest, into the 
sea. And Plutarch relates, that, before 
they engaged with the Persians, they took 
a solemn oath, that, if they were con- 
querors, tliey would bury their foes; this 
being a iirivilege which even an enemy 
hath a right to, as being a debt which is 
owing to humanity. 

2. It is true, indeed, the manner of 
funerals has varied according to the dif- 
ferent customs of several countries; but 
all civilized nations have ever agreed in 
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performing some funeral rites or otlier. 
The most ancient manner was by “burying 
them in the earth ; ” which is, indeed, so 
natural, that some brutes have been ob- 
served, by mere instinct, to bury their 
dead with wonderful care. The body, we 
know, was formed of the dust at first, and 
therefore it is fit it should “ return to the 
earth as it was” (Gen. iii. 19 ; Ecclcs. xii. 
7); insomuch that some heathens have, 
by the light of reason, called burying in 
the earth the being “ hid in our mother’s 
lap,” and the being “covered with her 
skirt.” And that “interment,” or enclos- 
ing the dead body in the grave, was used 
anciently by the I'lgyptians and other na- 
tions of the East, is plain from the account 
we have of the embalming, and from their 
mummies, wOiich arc frequently found to 
this day W’holo and entire, though some of 
them have lain above three thousand years 
in their graves. That the same practice 
of burying w^as used by the })atriarchs, and 
their successors the Jews, wx* have abun- 
dant testimony from the most ancient 
records in the world, the books of Moses; 
by which we find, that their funerals were 
performed, and their sepulchres provided 
with an officious piety ((ien. xxiii. 4 ; 
XXV. 9; XXXV. 29; xlix. .'ll); and that it 
was usual for parents to take an oath of 
their children, (which they religiously per- 
formed,) that they should bury them with 
their fathers, and carry their bones with 
them, whenever they quitted their land 
where they were. (Gen. xlvii. 29 — 31 ; 
xlix. 29 — 33; 1. 25, 2(1; Exod. xiii. 19. 
See also Josh. xxiv. 32 ; Acts vii. 1(1 ; ITcb. 
xi. 22.) In succeeding ages, indeed, it 
became a custom in some places to burn 
the bodies of the dead ; which was owing 
partly to a fear that some injury might be 
offered them if they were only buried, by 
digging their corpses again out of their 
graves ; and partly to a conceit, that the 
souls of tliose that were burnt wxre carried 
up by the flames to heaven. 

3. But though other nations sometimes 
used interment and sometimes burning, 
yet the Jews confined themselves to the 
former alone. There is a place or two in- 
deed in {)ur translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, (1 Sam. xxxi. 12; Amos vi. 10,) 
wliich might lead us to imagine that the 
rite of burning was also used by them 
sometimes. But uj)on consulting the ori- 
ginal tex\s, ai>d the customs of the Jews, 
It does iiof appear that the burnings there 
mentioned were anything more than the 
burning of odours and spices about their 
bodies, which was an honour they usually 
performed to their kings. (2 Chron. xvi. 


14 ; xxi. 19 ; Jer. xxxiv. 5.) So that, not- 
withstanding these texts, we may safely 
enough conclude, that interment, or bury- 
ing, was the only rite with them ; as it 
was also in after-times with the Christian 
Church. For wherever Paganism was ex- 
tirpated, the custom of burning w'as dis- 
used ; and the first natural way of laying 
up the bodies of the deceased entire in the 
grave obtained in the room of it. 

4. And this has always been done with 
such solemnity, as is proper to the occasion. 
Sometimes, indeed, it has been attended 
with an expensive pomp, that is unseemly 
and extravagant. Bui this is no reason 
why wc should not give all the expressions 
of a decent respect to the memory of those 
whom God takes from us. The dcscriptiori, 
of the persons who interred our Saviour, 
the enumeration of their virtues, and the 
everlasting commendation of lier who spent 
thretJ hundred pennyworth of spikenard to 
anoint his body to the burial, have always 
been thought sufficient grounds and en- 
couragements for the careful and docent 
sej)ulture of Chrisliaus. And, indeed, if 
the regard due to a human soul, rendered 
some respect to the dead a principle that 
manifested itself to the common sense of 
heathens, shall we think that less care is 
due to the bodies of Christians, who once 
entertained a more glorious inhabilaut, 
and w'ere , living temples of the Hoi.Y 
Ghost? (I Cor. vi. 19;) to bodies which 
were consecrated to the service of God ; 
which bore their part in the duties of re- 
ligion; fought thV' good fight of faith' bud 
patience, self-denial'aiKi mortification ; and 
underwent the fatigue of many hardships 
and afflictions for sake of j>)ety and 
virtue ; — to bodies wliich, we believe, shall 
one day be aviakened again from their 
sleep of death; have all^4lieir scattered 
particles of dus’ summoned together into 
their due order, und be “ fashioned like to 
the glorious body of Ciirlst” (Phil. iii. 21 ; 
see also 1 Cor. xv. 42 — 44) ; as being made 
partakers of the same glory with theft’ im- 
mortal souls, as once they were 6f the same 
sufferings and good works. Surely bodies 
so honoured here, and to be so glorified 
hereafter, and which too we own, even in 
the state Of death, to be under the care of 
a Divine providence and protection, arc 
not to be exposed and^despised by us as 
unworthy of our regard,' Mc/Ved.by these 
considerations, the primitive Christians, 
though they made no use of ointments 
whilst they lived,- yet they did not think 
the most precious too costly to be used 
about the dead. And yet this was so far 
from being reproached with superstition, 
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that it is ever reported as a laudable cus- 
tom, and such as had something in it so 
engaging, so agreeable to the notions of 
civilized nature, as to have a very con- 
siderable influence upon the heathens, who 
observed and admired it ; it becoming in- 
strumental in disposing them to a favour- 
able opinion at first, and afterwards to the 
embracing of the Christian religion, where 
these decencies and tender regards to de- 
ceased friends and good people, were so 
constantly, so carefully, and so religiously 
practised. — Dmn Comber, Wheathj, 
Christ’s Church, that is, the whole 
number of the faithful, is usually divided 
into two parts ; namely, the Church mili- 
tant, and the Church triumphant, lly the 
Church militant, or in a state of war- 
%re, we mean those Christians avIio arc at 
present alive, and pcrjietually harassed 
with the temptations and assaults of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and whose 
life is consequently a continual warfire 
under the banner of our blessed Saviour, 
By the Church triumphant, \ye mean those 
Christians who have departed this life in 
God’s true faith and fear •, and who now 
enjoy in some measure, and after the day 
of judgment shall be fully ])ossessed of, 
that glory and triumph, wdiich is the fruit 
of their labours, and the reward of those 
victories which they obtained over their 
spiritual adversaries, during the time of 
their trial and combat here upiDii earth. — 
Dr. Bennet, 

After the* Ofiferlory in the eucharist is 
sdid, luokd the oblations in/ bread and wine, 
with the alms fqr poor, are placed 
upon the tabic, thd minister addresses this 
exhortation to thenoople : “ Let us pray for 
the whole state pi Christ’s Church mili- 
tant here in earth.” The latter part of 
this sentence is wanting in Edward’s First 
Book. The woftls “ militant here in earth,” 
which were designed exjiressly to exclude 
rayer for the dead, were inserted in the 
econ^ Book, in which that part of this 
pray^r^ which contained intercession for 
the dead,, was expunged. It w^as the 
intention of the divines who made thft al- 
teration, to denote that prayers are not to 
be offered up for the dead, whose spiritual 
warfare is already accomplished j but for 
those only who are yet “ fighting ’the good 
fight of mith,’^ are consequently in a 
capacity of q/jcdinf our prayers. — Shepherd. 

Although the doctrine of purgatory be 
a comparatively modem doctrine, yet 
prayers for the ^ustijied dead, for the in- 
crease of thehv happiness, and for our re- 
union with, i^em, Were introduced early 
into the Chureh^ But it can be proved ; 


First. That, the prayers of the primi- 
mitive Church /br the dead, being os])ecially 
for those who were accounted saints par 
excellence, and including oven the Blessed 
Virgin and the Holy Apostles, prayer to 
the departed saints, whoever they may ])e, 
as it is practised by the eburebes under 
the Roman obedience, must be contrary 
in theory, as it is in fact, to the primitive 
practice ; since it were impossible to pray 
to and for the same persons. 

Secondly. That it was not for the re- 
lease of the spirit of the departed from 
purgatory that the Church siqiplicated 
Almighty God. For this also were in- 
compatible with pray(‘r for the Blessed 
Virgin, and other eminent saints, of which 
there was never any doubt but that they 
were already in Abraham’s bosom, or 
even, as in the case of martyrs, in heaven 
itself. 

Thirdly. That works of su])crcrogation 
formed no part of the system of primitive 
theology ; since all were prayed for as 
requiring the mercy of God, tbougli it 
was not declared to what particular end. 

Fourthly. That the use of hired masses 
for the clea<l, who may have been persons 
of exceeding crimiiic'ility, and have died 
in mortal sin, is utterly at variance with 
the practice of the Church of old. — JSeo 
Archbishop Usher and Binfjham. 

])F.AI)LY SIN. Wenriyin the Litany 
to be delivered from “ all deadly sin.” In 
the strict sense of the w'ord every sin is 
deadly, and would cause eternal death if 
it were not for the intervention of our 
blessed Saviour. Even what are called 
infirmities and frailties, are in this sense 
deadly. But persons under grace have 
for tlicsc offences “ an Advocate with the 
Fathkr, Jesus Christ the righteous, and 
he is the projii tiation for our sins.” (IJ olin 
ii. 2.) Their infirmities and frailties, 
therefore, if they are trying to overcome 
them, are not deadly to persons under 
grace, or baptized persons justified by 
faith, although, if persevered in, and un- 
coiTcctcd, they may terminate in deadly 
sin; and they consequently require con- 
tinual repentance, lest they should grow 
into such a fearful burden. But even to 
persons under grace wc learn, from 1 John 
v. Ifi, 17, that there arc “sins unto death,” 
— which must mean sins that put us out 
of a state of grace, and this is done by 
any wilful sin persevered in. By deadly 
sin in a Christian is meant wilful sin, 
persevered in, which deprives us of all 
Christian privileges. (See Sin,) 

DEAN. Of deans there are two sorts; 
1st, the dean of a cathedral, who is an 
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ecclesiastical magistrate, next in degree to 
the bishop. He is chief of the clnipter, 
and it is supposed is called a dean, {Deca- 
nus^) from a similar title in ancient monas- 
teries, of an officer who presided over ten 
monks. 

The dean represents the Archpreabyterf 
or Protopapasj who all the world over, 
from the most ancient times, was found 
under one denomination or another in the 
principal church of the diocese, to which 
a body of clergy was uniformly attached. 
Notre Dame at Paris had a dean as early 
as 991 at least. There was a dean of Ban- 
gor in 603; of lilandaff in 612; at Can- 
terbury from 825 to 1080, then the name 
of Prior was substituted. Salisbury hjid 
its dean in 1072 ; Jjincoln, 1092. In con- 
ventual cathedrals, tlic head was generally 
prior, the bishop being virtually abbot. 
The dean was the first dignitary of the 
cathedral; the head of tlie corporation; 
and, in subordination to the bishop, has, 
according to the statutes of more ancient 
cathedrals, the cure of souls over the mem- 
bers of tlic cathedral, and the administra- 
tion of th(i corrective disci])line of the 
Church. He lias also duties in tiie choir and 
the chapter in common w'ith all the chap- 
ter. He is by our law a sole corporation, 
that is, he re])resents a whole succession, 
and is cujiable of taking an estate' as dean, 
and conveying it to his successors. 2iid, 
Jiurul ilcansy whose office is of ancient dale 
in the Church of Pkigland, long prior to 
the Reformation, as it luis been through- 
out Europe, and whicli many of tluj 
bishops are now reviving. Their chief, 
duty is to visit a certain number of par- 
ishes, and to report their condition to the 
bi.shop. (Sec Itural Jhau.) 'fhe dean 
was not always head of tlie chapter abroad ; 
Rie jirovost being sometimes the su]H'rior. 
But he had always the administration of 
the discipline in spirituals^ [(.uram anitna- 
rum, as it is exjiressly called in statutes 
both of home and foreign Churches,] the 
provosts often concerning themselves 
merely in tomjiorals, and he had the super- 
intenaence of the choir, or cathedral body. 
(See Dirtionnaire tie Droit Canoniquey 
Lyons j 1787, voce Doyen.) They were, in 
fact, very much like the deans in our col- 
leges, tnough more strictly limited ad 
sacra. The ])eaii of Faculty, in most 
ancient and some modern universities, 
presided over the meetings of their re- 
spective fac dtie^, and maintained the aca- 
demical discipline. 

DFiAN AND CHAPTER. This is the 
style arid title of the governing body of a 
cathedral A chapter consists of the dean. 


with a certain number of canons, or pre- 
bendaries, heads of the church — capita 
ecclesuB. The origin of this institution is 
to be traced to a remote antiquity. A 
missionary bishop, when converting our 
ancestors, would take his position in some 
central town, with his attendant priests : 
these, as opportunity offered, would go to 
the neighbouring villages to preach the 
gospel, and administer the other offices of 
the Church. But they resided with the 
bishop, and were supported out of his 
revenues. By degrees parochial settle- 
ments were made ; but still the bishop 
required the attendance of certain of the 
clergy at his cathedral, to be his council; 
(for the bishops never thought of acting 
without consulting their clergy ;) and also 
to officiate in his i)rincipal church or edam 
thcdral. These ‘porsoiis, to qualify them- 
selves for tlieir ojBce, gave themselves up 
to study, and to the maintenance and de- 
coration of their sanctuary; the services 
of which were to he a model to all the 
lesser churches of the di'^cese. Forming, 
in the course of time, a corporation, they 
obtained property, and ceased to be de- 
pendent upon the bishop for a mainten- 
ance. And being considered the repre- 
sentiitives of the clergy, u])on’ thpm de- 
volved the government 6f the iJioVese w'hen 
vacant; and they obtained the privilege, 
doubtless on the §ame principle, of -choos- 
ing the bis|\op, which originally belonged 
to the whole clergy of the diocese, in con- 
junction with the bishops of the province. 
In this privilege they w'ere *«upporb|d by 
the kings of tbc^^^J 9 unfry, who perceived 
that they were more likely to intimidate 
a chapter into Uie election of the royal 
nominee, thwn the whole of the ftlergy of 
a diocese. But still the ^deans and chap- 
ters eomctini^s acting independently, an 
act was passod under HcnryliVHI., by 
wiiich a deaniuod chapter refusing to elect 
the king’s nominee to the bishopric be- 
come individually outlawed, lose all their 
property, and are be ipiprisoned during 
pleasure. Since that time these corppra- 
tiops have alwayiB faccupi})ed t6 thd royal 
will tpid pleasure. The great object of 
the'ipstittttaoii^ be perceived, is, 1st, 
To provide the Bishop with a council; 
2nd, ^ make provision for a learned body 
of divM6s, who, dfeengaged from paro- 
chial cares, may beh^fthe cause of reli- 
gion by their writ&jps ; 3rd’, To make 
provision, also, that in the cathedral 
church of each jliocese services shall 

be performed with strictness, and 

with all the solei»fli|^"ancb^ii<leur of 
which our services ore 
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It is not to be denied, that, during the ! 
last century, this institution was greatly i 
abused. Patrons made use of it to enrich 
their Own families or political partisans; 
and the cathedral clergy, instead of giving 
themselves up to learned labours, dwelt 
chiefly on thcur livings, coming merely for 
a short time to their cathedrals : as their 
estates advanced in value, they expended 
the income on themselves, instead of in- 
creasing the cathedral libraries, and ren- 
dering the choirs more efficient, by raising 
the salaries of the choristers, and doubling 
or trebling their number: finally, being 
forgetful of the command of the Church, 
that, “ in cathedral and collegiate churches 
and colleges, where there are many j)riosts 
^d deacons, they shall all rc'ceive the 
iAmraunion with the priest, every Sunday 
at the least^^^ many ttcahs and cliaptcrs 
‘have, most unjustifiably, discontinued the 
weekly communion.* Whether individual 
members of chapters consider these ob- 
servances superstitious or not, it is on tliesc 
conditions they eiijoy their property; and 
if they cannot conscientiously keep the 
conditions, they ought conscientiously to 
resign their places. Those tilings required 
reform ; and forecasting men, seeing no 
symptoms inijirovement, expected that 
the arm of the Loiil) wbuld be made bare 
for vengoanedj and the Lord made use of 
the secular government of England as his 
instrument of chastisement. ^ The British 
legislature, acting on the precedent of 
Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII., has 
seized a large pbrtion of Die property be- 
longing to the deans r^d chapters, and 
has reduced the iitUnber of canqns. ,May 
this be a warning to the dean^ gnd iihap- 
ters as thdV now exist ! May patens make 
the cathedral close the abode of men of 
learning, and may the meiqWrs of chap- 
ters sacrifltffe eVeii their private property to 
render their cathedral chofr<"'-what they 
ought to be ! May they have strength of 
mind to hhcrifice all they have in the 
world, lather than elect as a bishop an un- 
worthy t^ominee of the Crown, if, perad- 
venture, the ’Crown itominate a Sahelliair, 
or an Arian, or a Sociniari heretidC (Sqe 
Chaptera^ Canort^s and Prel^ndarie's,) 

DECALOGUE. Thq to precept^ or 
commandments^ delivered, by God to ^Cfecs, 
and by him written on t\Vo tables of ilSDno, 
and delivered to the Hebrews, as the basis 
and foundaticfti of their religion.* Tim 
history of this great event, together witli 
the ten commandments themselves, arc re- 
cited at large in and 20th cha})- 

ters of the bex^^^f Hii^aus. 

The Jews ^ied titeii,e commandments, 


by way of excellence, the ten words^ from 
whence they had afterwards the name of 
Decalogue. But it is to ho observed, that 
they joined the first and second into one, 
and divided the last into two. I'liey un- 
derstand that against stealing to relate to 
the stealing of men, or kidnajiping, al- 
leging, that the stt'aling of another’s goods 
or property is forbidden in the last com- 
mandment. — J)e Ijpyih, llehr. lib. i. c. 2. 

“ Most divines,” says the learned Spen- 
cer, “ seem to have been of opinion, that 
God gave the Decalogue, to he a general 
rule of life and manners, and as it were a 
summary, to which all other precepts, 
cither of the law or the gospel, may be 
reduced. Hence they rack their brains, 
to fix so largo and extensive a meaning 
on all these commands, that all duties, re- 
specting God or our neighbour, may he 
understood to he containecl in them. But 
no one, who duly considers the matter, 
can think it prohal)lc, that the Decalogue 
was therefore given, that it might be a 
kind of compendium of all the other laws 
of the Pentateuch; since those eminent 
jnecepts of the law, ‘ Thou shall love the 
Loud thy God >vith all thy heart,’ and 
‘Thou shall love tliy neighbour as thy- 
self,’ cannot he found in the Decalogue, 
without affixing a mdaning to some com- 
mands quite foreign to the natural sense 
of the words, and subjecting tliein to an 
arbitrary interpretation ^ To give my opi- 
nion in a few words ; the chief scope and 
intent of the Dycaloguo was to root out 
idolatry and its more immediate efiects, 
and to add force and authority to the 
other laws contained in the Pentateuch. 
For who can persuade himself, tliat God 
would have collected together, into the 
one little system of the I)ecalogue, tliose 
ten jnccepts, which have scarce any con- 
nexion with' each other, had they not all 
naturally tended to destroy idolatry and 
its primary effects?” The author then 
j)roceeds to confirm the truth of this as- 
sertion by a distinct consideration of each 
precept of the two tables. 

It has been a question, and even matter 
of admiration, why God, in delivering laws 
to the Hehtews, kept precisely to the num- 
ber ten. This question is answered by the 
above-cited author, (Id. ib. § 2,) who as- 
signs the following reasons for this pro- 
ceeding. “ First, the number ten exceeds 
all others in perfection and capacity : for 
in it are comjn-c'heiided all the diversities 
of numbers and tlieir analogies, and all 
the geometrical figures which have any 
relation to numoevs. Secondly, A Decad 
seems to have been in most esteem and 
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use, amonff all nations, from the earliest 
times. Thirdly, As the number ten com- 
prehends in it all others, so the Decalogue 
was to be a kind of representative of all 
the other laws of Moses, which were too 
numerous to be distinctly and separately 
rehearsed from Mount Sinai. Lastly, The 
number ten was a sacred number, and 
most frequently applied to the things men- 
tioned in the Law : as will be evident to 
those, w'ho carefully read over the institutes 
of Moses.” 

The Samaritans, to raise and maintain 
the credit of their temple on Mount Gcri- 
zim, forged an eleventh command or pre- 
cept, w'hich in their Pentateuch tliey added 
at the end of the Decalogue, both in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy. It was this: 
“ When the Lord thy (jOD shall have 
brought thee into the land of Canaan, 
whither thou gocst to possess it, thou 
shalt erect to thy.self large stones, and 
shalt write on them all the words of this 
Law. And, after thou shalt have passed 
over Jordan, thou shalt place tho.se stone.s, 
which T command thee this day, on Mount 
Gerizim, and slialt build tlierc an altar to 
the Loud Ihy God, an altar of stone,” Ac. 

DECLAKATION. (Sec Omformity.) 

DECORATED. The style of archi- 
tecture which succced('d the Geometrical 
about 1315, and gave place to the Perpen- 
dicular about 1 3()0. 

The mo.st obvious cliaracteristic of this 
style is the w indow tracery (see Tracery ) ; 
but all the parts and details have also 
their appro])nate features. The doorway 
i.s no longer divided by a central shaft. 
The window's are larger than in the former 
style, and tlieir mulllon.s liave in general 
fewer subordinations of mouldings. The 
corner buttresses are usually set diagonally 
instead of in pairs, and the buttresses ge- 
nerally are of considerable projection, and 
much enriched with pediments and niches. 
The piers consist generally of four shafts 
with intervening hollow's, s(?t lozengcwise ; 
and the detached shaft is wholly discon- 
tinued. The triforiuin, which* liad beguh 
to lose its relative importance in the Geo- 
metrical, is in this style generally treated, 
as a men; course of panelling at the b^ise, 
of the clerestory w indow's, w'hichiire pro- 
portionally enlarged. Arcading begins to 
be super'^eded by panelling. Foliage, and 
other carving, is treated with less force 
and naioi'o than in the preceding style; 
and her.ildry begins to appear. The 
vaulting (see Vaultim/) is more intricate. 
One or two mouldings and decorations are 
almosi. peculiar to this style, espociallj^ the 
ogee in all its forms and in every position. 


The hall-flower and the scroll moulding, it 
has in common with the Geometrical, but 
far more frequently. (See 3fonlding,)^ The 
broach spire is still used, but begins to 
give way to the parapet and spire. 

DECRETALS. The name given to 
the letters of popes, being in answer to 
questions proposed to them by some bishop 
or ecclesiastical judge, or even particular 
person, in which they determined business, 
they thought fit. In the ninth century 
there appeared a collection of decretal 
letters ascribed to more than tliirty popes, 
succeeding each other in the first three 
centuries. The author is unknown, but 
they arc generally ascribed to a certain 
Isidore Mercator, and pass usually under 
his name. Their uniform tcuidcncy is 
exalt papal pow'cr, and exactly on thosSl^ 
points for which no sanction can he alleged . 
from 8cri])turc, or from the early periods 
of any genuine Church history; such as 
su])rcme authority over bishops, the recciv- 
ing appeals from all parts of the w'orld, and 
the res(‘rvation of cansc.s for the hearing 
of the Roman see. In the w'ords of Fleury, 

“ They inllicted an inu'jiarahlc wound on 
the discipline of the Church, by the new 
maxims which they introduced in regard 
to the judgment of bishops and the aii- 
tJioi'ity of the pope.” J )r. llarroW mention.s 
them among the chief causes by wdiich the 
power of the bishop of Rome has been 
advanced ': “'The forgery of the decretal 
epistles (wherein the ancient pdpes are 
made ex^ircssly to speak and according 
to .some of his ^gnest„ pretences, devised 
long after Iheir^ times, and w'hich they 
never thought of, good^tnen) did hugely 
conduce ,to his purpose ; autho^rizing his 
encroachments by the Suffrage of ancient 
• doctrine and practice.” “ Upon these spu- 
rious decretals,”- (writes the historian of the 
middle ages,) ‘ was builMie great fabric 
of papal suprci.’ucy over the different na- 
tional Churches : a fabric which has stood 
after its foundation crumbled beneath it : 
for no one has protended to deny, during 
the last two centuries, that the imposture 
is too g^pa1)le for any but the most ignor- 
ant apiii to credit ” Their effect was, to 
diminish the authority of metropolitan.^ 
and provincial synods, by allowing to an 
accused bishop,* not •only the right of ap- 
peal, but the power |ilso of removing any 
proems, into the supreme court at Rome. 
And bn this account it h«as been supposed 
that the decrees were forged by some 
bishop who desired to reduce the power of 
his immediate supofior* But whoever may 
have been the author, and whatever the 
origin, there is no’i^ubt that the popes 
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became, from the first, their most strenuous 
defenders. 

The best account of these forgeries is to 
be found in the posthumous work of Van 
Espen, Commentarius in Jus Novum Canon- 
icum, part ii. diss. 1, p. 451 — 475. See 
also J)e Marca, J)e Concord, iii. c. 4, 5, p. 
242; Natalis Alexandri Hist. Eccles. sccc. 
i. diss. 13, p. 213; Coci Censura quorun- 
dam Scriptorum, &c., passim.— 
liahinSt Evidence of JScrqdure cnjainst the 
Homan Church, 

DEDICATION, FEAST OF. The 
wahe or customary festival for the dedi- 
cation of churches signifies the same as 
vigil or eve. The reason of the name is 
thus assigned in an old manuscript : “ Ye 
ajifill understand and knoAV how the evens 
^wm'c first founded in old times. In the be- 
ginning of Holy Church it was so, tliat the 
eople came to the church with candles 
urning, and would wake and come with 
lights towards night to the church in their 
devotions : and after, they fell to lechery, 
and songs, and dances, harping and piping, 
and also to gluttony and sin ; and so turned 
the holiness to cursedness. Wherefore 
the holy Fathers ordained the people to 
leave that waking, and to fast the even. 
But it is still called ?vV/i7, that is, waking 
in English : and it is also called the crew, 
for at even they were wont to come to 
church.” It was in imitation of the pri- 
mitive ayanaij or love feasts, (sc? Agajne,) 
that such public assemblies, accompanied 
with friendly entertainments, were fir.st 
held upon each return q^ the day of con- 
secration, though not -In the body of 
churches, yet in fhe churchyards, and most 
nearly adjoining jdaces. This practice was 
established in England by Ciregory tin* 
Great; who, in an epistle to Mcllitus the 
abbot, gives injunctions to be delivered to 
Augustine the monk, a missionary to Eng- 
land ; amongst which he allows the solemn 
anniversary of dedication to be celebrated 
in those churches which were made out of 
heathen temi)lcs, with religious feasts kept 
in sheds or arbours, made up with branches 
and boughs of trees round the saiichurch. 
But as the love feasts held in the place of 
worship were soon liable to such gr(‘at 
disorders, that they were not only con- 
deinned at Corinth by St. Haul, but pro- 
hibited to be kept in the house of -G od by 
the 20th canon of the Council of Ls^bfileea, 
and the 30th of the third Council of Car- 
thage : so, from a sense of the same incon- 
veniences, this custom did not long con- 
tinue of feasting in .the churches or 
churchyards; but strangers and inhabitants 
paid the devotion of prayers and ofterings 


in the church, and then adjourned their 
eating and drinking to the more proper 
place of public and private IioUkScs. The 
institution of these church encamia, or 
wakes, was, without question, for good and 
laudable designs ; at lirst, thankfully to 
commemorate the bounty and munificence 
of those who had founded and endow'ed 
the church ; next, to incite others to tlie 
like generous acts of piety ; and, chiefly, to 
maintain a Christian sjiirit of unity and 
charity, by such sociable and friendly 
iiK'ctings. And therefore care was taken 
to keep u}) the laudable custom. The laws 
of I'khvard the Confessor gave peace and 
protection in all j^arishes during the so- 
lemnity of the day of dedication, and the 
same privilege to all that were going to 
or returning from such solemnity. In a 
council held at Oxford, in the year 1222, 
it was ordained, that among other festivals 
should be observed the day of dedication 
of every church within the pro])er parish. 
And in a synod under Archbishop Islip, 
(who was ])romotcd to the sec of C'anter- 
Dury in the year 1340,) the dedication 
feast is menlioned Avith particular respect. 
This solemnity was at first celebrated on 
the very ilay of dedication, as it annually 
returned. But the bishops sometimes gave 
authority for transposing the observance to 
some other day, and especially to Sunday, 
whereon the people could best attend the 
dcA'otions ami rites intended in this cere- 
mony. Henry VIII. enjoined that all 
Avakes should be kept the first Sunday in 
October. 

This laudable custom of Avakes prewailed 
for many ages, till the Puritans began to 
exclaim against it as a remnant of Popery. 
By degrees the humour grewv so popular, 
that at the summer assizes held at J^xetor, 
in the year 1(527, the Lord Cliief Baron 
Walter and Baron Denham made an or- 
der for suppression of all Avakes. And a 
like order Avas made by Judge Kiehardson 
for the county of Somerset, in the year 
But on Bishop Laud’s complaint 
of these innovations, the king commanded 
the last order to he reversed ; Avhicli Judge 
Bichardson refusing to do, an account Avas 
required from the Bisliop of Bath and 
Wells, boAv the said feast days, church 
ales, Avakes, and revels, w'cre for the most 
part celebrated and observed in his dio- 
cese. On the receipt of these instruc- 
tions, the bishop sent for and advised with 
seventy-tAVo of the most orthodox and able 
of his clergy; Avho certified under their 
hands, that, on these feast days, (which 
generally fell on Sundays,) tlu. service of 
&OD was more solemnly performed, and 
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the church much better frequented, both 
in the forenoon and afternoon, than on 
any other Sunday in the year; that the 
people very much desired the continuance 
of them; that the ministers did in most 
places the like, for these reasons, viz. for 
preserving the memorial of the dedication 
of their several churches, for civilizing the 
people, for composing differences by the 
mediation and meeting of friends, for in- 
crease of love and unity by these feasts of 
charity, and for relief and comfort of the 
poor. On the return of this certificate. 
Judge Richardson was again cited to the 
council table, and jieremptorily commanded 
to reverse his former order. After which 
it was thought fit to reinforce the dt'clara- 
tion of King James, when perhaps this was 
the only good reason assigned for that un- 
necessary and unhappy licence of s]>()rts : 
“We do ratify and 2 )uhli.sh this our blessed 
father’s decree, the rather because of late, 
in some counties of our kingdom, wo find, 
that, under pretence of taking away abuses, 
there hath been a general forbidding not 
only of ordinary meetings, but of the feasts 
of the dedication of churches, commonly 
called wakes.” However, by such a popu- 
lar prejudice against w'akes, and by the 
intermission of them in the confusions that 
followed, they are now discontinued in 
many counties, especially in tlic cast caiid 
some western jiarts of hhiglaiid, but are 
commonly observed in the north and in 
the midland counties. 

DEFKNDKR (3F TH F FAITH. ( Fidei 
Defensor.) A peculiar title belonging tp 
the sovereign of Ihigland ; as Catholic to 
the king of Spain, and Most Chtistian to 
the king of France. These titles were 
given by the jiopes of Rome. 'J'hat of Fidei 
Defensor w’as first conferred by Pojic Leo 
X. on Kin^ Henry VII 1., for writing 
against Martin Luther ; and the hull for it 
bears date (ixdnto kins OctohriSf 1521. It 
was afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. 
On Henry’s supjirossion of tne monasteries, 
.the pope of Rome deprived him of this 
title, and had the presumptioivand absurd- 
ity to depose him from his crown. There- 
fore the title was conferred by a higher 
authoritv than the pojic, the parliament 6t 
Englaiut, in the thirty-fifth year of tlenry’s 
reign. Ry some antiquarians it is main- 
tained that the bull of Leo only revived a 
title long sustained by the English kings. 

DEG 'I A HATTON is an ecclesiastical 
censure, whereby a clergyman is de])rived 
of the holy orders which formerly he had, 
as of a priest or deacon ; and by the canon 
law' this may be done two ways, either 
summarily or by word only, or solemnly, 


as by divesting the party degraded of those 
ornaments and rights wdiich were the en- 
signs and order of his degree. 

Collier thus describes the form of de- 
gradation of a priest, in the case of Fawke, 
burnt for heresy in the reign of Henry IV. 
After being pronounced a heretic relapsed, 
he was solemnly degraded in the following 
manner : 
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After this, his ecclesiastical tonsure was 
obliterated, and the form of his degrada- 
tion lu'onounced by the archbishop ; and 
being thus dei)rivca of his sacerdotal clf!P«ii 
racter, and dressed in a lay habit, h.^3 was 
put into the hands of the secular court, 
.witli the significant request, that he might 
be favourably received. 

The ancient law for degradation is set 
forth in the sixth bcMjlv of the Decretals; 
and the causes for degradation and depriv- 
ation are enumerated by Bishoj) Gibson. 
— Sec (iihson's Codex ^ p. 1066 — 1068, 

By Canon 122, Sentence against a min- 
ister, of deposition from the ministry, 

“ shall be pronounced by the bishop only, 
W'ith the assistance of his chancellor and 
the dean, (if they may convenierilly bo had,) 
and some? of the prebi'udaries, if the court 
he kept near th(‘ cathedral church ; or of 
the archdeacon, if he may be had conve- 
niently, and other at the least grave 
ministers and ])r^eheis to be called by the 
bishop, wTicn the court is kojit in other 
places.” , 

DEGREE. Psaims or Slom/s of 7A> 
(/recs is a tit'c gnen to fifteen psalms, 
which are the 120th and all that follow to 
the 134th incHisive. 'ifhe Hebrew text 
calk them a sorij of ascents. Junius and 
Trcmelliiis translate the Hebrew, by a 
song of excellencies, or an excellent song, 
because of the excellent matter of them, 
as eminent persons are called men of high 
degree^ {\ Chr. xvii. 17.) Some call them 
p^ahns qf elevation, because, say they, they 
were sung with an exalted voice ; or be- 
cause at every psalm the voice was raised : 
hut the translation of psalms of degrees 
has mqre generally obtained. Some intcr- 
])retei|'4hjnk, that they we\e so called be- 
cau^Sef^they were sung upon the fifteen 
steps of the temple; but they are not 
agreed about the place w'here these fifteen 
steps were. Others think they w'ere so 
called, because they were sung in a gallery, 
which they say was in the court of Israel, 
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where sometimes the Levites read the law. 
But others think, that the most probable 
reason why they are called songs of de- 
grees, or of ascent, is, because they were 
composed and sung by the Jews on the 
occasion of their going tip to Jerusalem, 
after the deliverance from the captivity 
of* Babylon, whether it were to implore 
this deliverance from God, or to return 
thanks for it after it had happened : others, 
that they were severally composed not 
only upon this, but upon other remarkable 
occasions when they made their ascent to 
the temple. 

DEGREES in the universities denote 
a quality confeiTed on the students or 
members thereof, as a testimony of their 
jnfcficiciicy in the arts and sciences, and 
^titling them to certain privileges. They 
were first instituted by Pope hlugc^nius III. 
at the suggestion of Gratian, the cele- 
brated compiler of the canon law, in llol ;■ 
but were limited to the faculty of canon 
law', for the encouragement of which they 
w'erc instituted j and consisted of the ranks 
of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor. Short- 
ly after Peter Lombard instituted similar 
degrees in theology in the university of 
Paris. In the course of time degrees were 
given in other facnlties, those of arts and 
medicine being added. In many of the 
foreign universities, theology and canon 
law have each their three classes of de- 
grees as above stated ; medicine Ras gener- 
ally but two, bachelor and doctor; and 
arts two, bacliolor and master. Tlie de- 
signation of doctor in philosophy is very 
modern. The English ^niiversities have 
only tw'O degrees, bachelor and doctor in 
the superior faculties ; master and bachelor 
in arts. The student of civil law' is not, 
properly speaking, a graduate. Formerly 
separate (iegrees^w'ere given in England 
(as abroad) in canon and civil law ; but 
the distinction ceased in the 17th century. 
Oxford has for some time ceased to confer 
degrees in utroque jure^ (i. e. civil and ca- 
non law,) but only in civil law. Hence 
her graduates areD. C. L. and B. C. L., and 
not L. L. D. and L. L. B., as gt Cam- 
bridge and Dublin. The three ancient 
uiiivci’sities of England and Ireland confer 
degrees in music. Anciently degrees in 
grammar, doctorate, mastership, and bac- 
ealaurenti were given at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. But ihey fell into disuse ji\ the 
17th century. 

DEISTS. Those who deny the exist- 
and necessity of any revelation, and 
profess to acknowledge that the being of a 
OoD is the chief article of their belief. 
The term Deist is derived from the Latin 


W'ord T)e?iSf God. The same persons are 
frequently called infidels, on account of 
their incre(lulity, or want of belief in the 
Christian dispensation of religion.— Con- 
sult Boyles Lectures^ Leland's line of 
Deisticnl Writers^ LeshVs Short and Easy 
Method icith the Deists^ Watson^ s Apology 
for the Bible. 

Dr. Clarke, (^Evidences of Eat. rnid Bev. 
Bel. Introd.,J taking the dcnomiiuition in its 
most extensive signification, distinguishes 
deists into four sorts. Tin; first are, such 
as pretend to bt'lleve the existence of an 
eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent 
Being ; and Avho, to avoid the name? of J'lpi- 
curean Atheists, teach also, Oiat this Su- 
preme Being made the w orld ; though, at 
the same time, they agree w'ilh the Epi- 
cureans in this, tliat they fancy, GoD docs 
not at all concern himself in the govern- 
ment of the w orld, nor has any regard to, 
or care of, wliat is done therein. 

Tin? second sort of d(‘ists are those, wlio 
believe, not only tlie being, but also the 
pro\idenoe of Goi), with res]U‘ct to the na- 
tural w'orld ; but who, not allowing any 
dilference between moral good and evil, 
deny that Gud takes any notice of the 
morally good or evil actions of men ; these 
things depending, as tliey imagine, on tlie 
arbitrary eonstilntiun of human laws. 

A third sort of dt'ists there arc*, wdio, 
liaving right apijrehensions concerning the 
natural attributes of God, and his all-go- 
verning ])r()vi(lenee, and some notion of 
his moral perfections also ; yet, being pre- 
judiced against the notion of the immor- 
tality of the liuman soul, believe, that men 
perish entirely at dc'atli, and that one ge- 
ii(*ralion shall ])e!’pctiiall\ succeed aiiotlier, 
without any future restoration or renova- 
tion of things. 

A fourth, and the last sort of deists, are 
such, as believe tlic existence of a Supreme 
Being, together with his providence in the 
government of tlie world, as also all the 
obligations of natural religion ; but so far 
only as these things arc discoverable by 
t he light of nature alone, without believ- 
ing any Divine revelation. 

, These, Dr, Clarke observes, are the only 
true deists; but, as the pnncl])le.s of these 
men would naturally lead them to em- 
brace the Christian revelation, he concludes, 
there is now' no consistent scheme of deism 
in the world. “ The In athcn philosophers, 
those few of them, who taught and lived 
up to the obligations of natural religion, 
had indeed a consistent scheme of deism 
so far as it w'eet. But the ease is not so 
now*. The same scheme is not any longer 
consistent with its own principles, if it 
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docs not now lead men to believe and em- 
brace revelation, us it then taught them to 
hope for it. Deists, in our days, Avho re- 
ject revelation when offered to theiii, arc 
not such men as Socrates and Cicero were ; 
but, under pretence of deism, it is plain, 
thev are generally ridiculers of all that is 
truly excellent in natural religion itself. 
Their trivial and vain cavils ; their mock- 
ing and ridiculing, ’without and before ex- 
amination ; their directing llie wliolc stress 
of their objections against particular cus- 
toms, or ])articular and perhaps uncertain 
opinions, or explications of ojhnions, with- 
out at all considering the main body of 
religion ; their loose, vain, and frothy dis- 
courses ; and, above all, tliclr vicious and 
immoral lives ; show plainly and unde- 
niably, that they are not really deists, but 
mere atheists ; and consequently not capa- 
ble to judge of the truth of (Christianity.” 

“ We are fallen into an age, (says another 
learned author, Mi^cfsomihlfinrsa of 

Christ. Iteliij. in the Trcface,) in w hich th(u*e 
arc a sort of nn'ii, wlio have, shown so 
great a forw^ardness to be no hiiiger Cliris- 
tian.s, that have catclied at all the little 
cavils and pretciic('s against religion— but 
they both think and live so ill, that it is 
an argument for the goodness of any cause 
that they are against it. It ■was urged as 
a confirmation of the ('hristiaii religion by 
Tcrtiillian, that it w'as hated and pcrsc- 
cuti^d by Nero, the w^orst of men : and I am 
confid(uit, it would be but small reputation 
to it in any age, if such men should be 
fond of it. They speak evil of the things 
they understand not, and arc wont to talk 
with as much confidence against any point 
of religion, as if they had all the learning 
in the world in their keeping, w^hen com- 
monly they know little or nothing of what 
has been said for that against wdiich they 
dispute.” 

Prateolus {EIcnch. limes.) mentions a 
sect of deists (as they were called) which 
S])ning up in Poland, in the year 1564. 
They w ere a branch of the Lutherans, and, 
coming into France in 1566,,. settled at 
Lyons. Their leader (he tells us) was one 
Gregorius* Pauli, a minister of Craco’^. 
They boasted, that God had bestowed on 
them much greater gifts than on Luther 
and others, and that the destruction of 
Antichrist was reserved for them. They 
asserted, tlud. there is one nature, or Deitv, 
common to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, bvt not one and the same essence ; 
and that the Father alone is the one only 
true God. 

Thcj'^ deists (as Prateolus calls them) 
ought rather to be denominated Aurians, 


DELEGATES. The court of delegates 
was so called, because these delegates sat 
by force of the king’s “commission under 
the great seal, upon an appeal to the king 
in the court of Chancery, in three causes : 
1 . When a sentence was given in any ec- 
clesiastical cause by the archbishop or bis 
olUcial : 2. When any sentence was given in 
any ecclesiastical cause in places exempt : 
3. When a sentence was given in the ad- 
miral’s court, in suit civil and marine, by 
the order of the civil laws. And these 
commissioners were called delegates, be- 
cause they were delegated by the king’s 
commission for these purposes. 

For the origin of the high court of dele- 
gates, see 24 Hen. Vlll. c. 12, and 25 lien. 
VHT. c. 19, § 4. By the 2 & 3 Wm. 
c. 92, the pow’crs of the high court of dele 
gates, both in ecclesiastical and maritime 
causes, are transferred to lier Majesty in 
council ; which transfer is further regulated 
by the 3 4 AYm. IV. c. 41, and by 7 <5^: 8 

Viet. c. 69. This act does not extend to 
In'land. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, consists of 
The Lord President. 

The Lord (’hanccllor. 

The Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

The Chief Justice of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

The Master of the Bolls. 

The Vice^-chancellor. 

The Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

The Chief Barewj of the Exchequer. 

The Judge of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. 

The Judge of the Admiralty Court. 

The Chief Judge of the Bankruptcy 
Court. 

All who have held thg aforenamed 
offices. 

Two privy-couuoillors appointed by tlic 
sign-manual. 

No matter is to be heard unless in the 
presence of at least four members of tlio 
committee ; and no report or* recommend- 
ation made to the Crown, unless a ma- 
jority of the members present at the 
nearing shall concur in such report or 
recommendation. 

DEMIUllGE. (From Srjjiiovpybgt an arti- 
ficer.) The name given by some Gnostic 
sects to the Creator of the world, who, ac- 
cording to them, was different from the 
supreme God. (See Gnostics.) 

DEMONIACS. Persons possessed of 
the devil. That the persons spoken of in 
the New Testament as possessed of the 
devil, were not simply lunatics, is clear 
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from a mere perusal of the facts recorded. 
The devils owned Christ to bo the Mes- 
siah j ,they besoupfht him not to torment 
them; they passed into the swine and 
drove them into the sea. The manner in 
which our liORD addressed the demoniacs 
clearly shows that tlioy were really such : 
he not only rebuked the devils, but called 
them unclean spirits, asking tliern ques- 
tions, commanding them to come out, A^c. 
We lind also that, for some time, in the 
early ages of the Church, demoniacs ex- 
isted, as there was a peculiar service ap- 
pointed in the Church for their cure. (See 
J'Jnerqumens,) 

DENARII DE CARITATE. {Lat) 
Customary oblations, anciently made to 
;athedral churches, about the time of 
Vcntecost, when the parish priests, and 
many of their parishioners, went in pro- 
cession to visit their mother-church. This 
custom was afterwards changed into a 
settled due, and usually charged u])on the 
parish priest, tliough at first it was but a 
gift of charifi/f or present, towards tlic 
support and ornament of the l)is}io])’s see. 

DENOMINATIONS, THE THREE. 
The general body of dissenting ministers 
of bondon and \V'’estminslcr form an as- 
sociation so styh'd, which was organized 
in 1727. 'Hie obji'ct of the association 
appears to be political. The Tliree De- 
nominations are, the Rreshyterian, (now 
ISocinian,) Independent, and Bfeptist. 

DEO GRATIAS. {Lat.) (iod hn 
thanhed, A form of salutation, anciently 
used by Christians, whfn they accosted 
each other. The Donatists ridicided the 
use of it ; wliich St. Augustine defended, 
affirming, that a Christian had reason to 
return God thanks when he met a brotlu’r 
Christian. It is at present used only in 
the sacred offices of the Romish (’hurch. 
Wo have somAhing like it in the (hm- 
munim Service of our own Churcli, in which 
the minister says, Let us (jive thanks unto 
our Lord God. 

J3EPOSraON. (See ncqradafion.) 

DEPRECATIONS. (See Litanj/.) 

DEPRIVATION is an ecclesiastical 
sentence, whereby a clergyman is deprived 
of his parsonage, vicarage, or other spi- 
ritual promotion or dignity. 

By Canon 122. Sentence against a min- 
ister, of deprivation from his living, “ shall 
be pronounced by the bishop only with the 
assistance of his chancellor and the dean, 
(if they may conveniently^ he had,) and 
some of the prebendaries, if the court be 
kept near the cathedral church ; or of the 
archdeacon, if he may be had conveniently, 
and two other at the least grave ministers 


and preachers to he called hy the hishop, 
when the court is kept in oilier ])laces.” 

The causes of deprivation may be re- 
duced to three heads, viz. to want of 
cajjacity, contempt, and crimes. Noncon- 
formity is thus specially ])unished by 
1 Eliz. c. 2, 13 Eli/., c. 12, 14 Car. IT. c. 4. 
Dilapidation used to be held a good cause 
of deprivation, yet that it has ever been 
inflicted as a punishment of dilapidation 
docs not apjiear, ('ither by the books of 
common or canon law. Ju all causes of 
deprivation, where a person is in actual 
possession of an ecclesiastical bemffice, 
these tilings must concur : 1st, A monition 
or citation of the party to appear: 2nd, 
A charge given against him by way of 
lib(;l or articles, to which he is to give an 
answer: flrd, A competent time must be 
assigned, for proofs and interrogatories : 
4th, The person accused shall have the 
liberty of counsel to dchmd his cause, to 
('xcept against witnesses, and to bring 
legal jirools against tlicm : and THh, There 
must be a. solemn sentence, road by the 
hisho]), after hearing the merits of the 
cause, or pleadings on both sides. 'I'hese 
are. the fundamentals of all judicial pro- 
ceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, in 
order to a dcjirivation. And if these 
things be not observed, the party has a 
just cause of fippcal, and may have a re- 
medy in a superior court. 

By 1 k 2 Viet. c. 106, s. 31, .spiritual 
persons trading contrary to the proxisions 
of that act, may be, for the thkd oflence, 
deprived. 

DESK. This is the name usually given 
to the pul])it or pew in xvhich morning 
and evening jirayc'rs are sung or said in 
the English churches. 4’hc using of this 
pulpit for jirayer is peculiar to tlie English 
riuirch, and lias a very unpleasant cifcct. 
'I'lic Eirst Prayer Book of Edward VL 
ordered “ the priest, beinf/ in the choir, to 
begin the T.urd’s Prayer, called Pater 
Noster, (xvith xvhich the morning and even- 
ing .services then began,) with a loud 
voice:” so that it was at tliat time the 
custom for the minister to sing or say the 
morning and evening prayer, not in a 
desk or pulpit, hut at the iqiper end of 
the choir or chancel, near the altar, to- 
xvards which, whether standing or kneeling, 
he always turned his face in the prayers. 
This gave great olfcncc, hoxvcvcr, though 
it had been the custom of the Church of 
England for many hundred yeaivS, to some 
superstitious weaker brethren, who so far 
forgot their charity as to call it anti- 
Christian. Tlie outcry, however frivolous 
and vexatious, prevailed so far, that when, 
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in the fifth year of Kini^ Edward, the 
Prayer Book was altered, the following 
rubric appeared instead of the old oirc, 
viz. “The morning and evening prayers 
shall he used in such places of the church, 
chapel, or chancel, and the minister shall 
so turn him, as the people best may hear. 
And if there be any eontroversy therein, 
the matter shall be referred to the ordin- 
ary, and he or his dojmty shall appoint 
the place.” 'i'his caused great contentions 
— the more orthodox kneeling in the old 
way, and singing or saying the prayers in 
the chancel, and the innovators, or ultra- 
Protestants, adopting new forms, utkI per- 
forming all the services in the body of the 
church. In the reign of l^lizabeth, the 
rubric was brought to its present form : 
“ that the morning and evcuiing ])rayers 
shall be used in the accustomed place in 
the church, chaptd, or cliancel,” by which 
was clearly meant the clioir or chancel, 
•which luid been for centuries the accus- 
tomed place; and it cannot, be supposed 
that the Second Book of hkhvard, wdiich 
lasted only one year and a half, could 
establish a custom, A disi)ensing powuu*, 
how’cvcr, was hd’t with the ordinary, who 
might determine it otherwise, if he saw' 
just cause. Pursuant to this rubric, the 
morning and evening services were again, 
as formerly, sung or said in the chancel or 
choir. But in some churches, owing to the 
too great distance of the chamxd from the 
body of the church, in others owing to the 
ultra-Protestant superstition of the par- 
ishioners, the ordinaries pf.*rmitted the 
clergy to leave the chancel, and read 
prayers from a pew in the body of the 
church. This innovation and novelty, 
begun first by some few ordinaries, and 
recommended by them to others, grew' by 
degrees to be more general, till at last 
it came to be the universal practice ; in- 
somuch that the coiiYoeation, in the be- 
ginning of King .lames the First’s reign, 
ordered that in every church there shouhl 
be a convenient seat made for the minister 
to read service in. In new churches, 
where there can be no complaint of the 
size of the chancels, there seems to be no 
reason why the ordinaries should not now 
remove the dtisk, and send the clergy 
back to their proper place, to sing or say 
the prayers iii the chancel. At all events, 
they might got rid of that unsightly nui- 
sance, a Sv^ coiul pulpit instead of a reading 
pew. If t'le prayers arc to be preached 
to the people, as well as the sermon, one 
nulpit might suffice. It is gratifying to 
know^^th'd since the article •^vas written in 
the first edition of this work, this disiigure- 


ment of our churches has been very gener- 
ally removed. It is to he observed, that 
the word does not once occur in the Prayer 
Book. 

DEUS MISEREATUll. The Latin 
name for Psalm Ixvii., which may be used 
after the second lesson at evening prayers, 
instead of the Nunc DimittlSf except on 
the twelfth day of the month, when it oc- 
curs among the psalms of the day. It was 
first inserted in our service in the Second 
Book of King Edward VI. 

DEUTERONOMY. A canonical book 
of the Old Testament. The word implies 
a second lau\ the principal design of it 
being, a repelilion of the laws already de- 
livered ; which was a necessary thing, in- 
asmuch as the Israelites, who had heard il 
before, were dead in the wilderness, ana 
there was sprung up another generation of 
men, who had not heard the Decalogue, 
or any other of the laws oiienly proclaim- 
ed. It contains likow'ise some new law^s ; 
such as the taking down malefactors from 
the tree in the evening; the making of 
battlements on the roofs of houses ; the 
expiation of an unknown murder; the 
punishnumt to be inflicted upon a re- 
bellious son ; the distinction of the sexes 
])y apparel ; the marrj'ing a brother’s wife 
after his decease : as also, orders and in- 
junctions concerning divorce; laws con- 
cerning men-sUialers ; concerning unjust 
weights aifd measures ; concerning the 
marrying of a captive woman ; concerning 
servants that (hjsert their master’s service ; 
and several othe»laws, not only ecclesias- 
tical and civil, but also military. There 
arc inserted likewise some transactions, 
which liappcncd in the last yeai; of the 
travels of the Israelites through the wil- 
derness. 

Deuteronomy Is the last book of the 
Pentateuch, or fiv e books of Moses ; though 
some have que-^doned Avhether it was 
written by that legislator, because, in the 
last chapter, mention is made of liis death 
and burial, and of the succession of Joshua 
after him. But this only proves that the 
last chapter Avas not written by Moses, but 
added by some otlier person ; most pro- 
bably by Ezra, when he published an edi- 
tion of the lioly Scriptures. (See Pen- 
tateuch.) 

DEVIL. From Aiaf^oXoc, tvliich signi- 
fies an accuser, or calumniatcy. The two 
words, Devil and Satan, are used in Scri])- 
ture to signify the same wicked spirit, who 
with many others, his angels or undcr- 
agente, is fighting against uOD ; and who 
has dominion over all the sons of Adam, 
except the regenerate ; and who is, in his 
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kingdom of this world, the nearest imagin- 
able approximation, at infinite distance in- 
deed, to the omnipotence of the Godiikad. 

DIA’CONATE. The office or order of 
a deacon. (See Deacon.) 

DIACONICUM. This 

word has different significations in eccle- 
siastical authors. Sometimes it is taken 
for that part of the ancient chnrch in which 
the deacons used to sit during the per- 
formance of Divine service, namely, at the 
rails of the altar ; sometimes for a building 
adjoining to the church, in which the sa- 
cred vessels and habits were laid up ; some- 
times for that j)art of the public j)rayers 
which the deacons pronounced. Lastly, it 
denotes an ecclesiastical book, in w liich arc 
contained all things relating to the duty 
-fflul office of a deacon, according to the 
rites of the Greek Church. 

DIAPKJl. In church architecture, a 
decoration of large surfaces with a con- 
stantly recurring pattern, cither carved or 
painted, Norman diapers are usually citlier 
fretted or zigzag lines, or imbrications of 
the masonry ; and not only jdain surfaces, 
but pillars, and small slud’ts, and even 
mouldings, are diapered, as the cable 
moulding surrounding the nave at llochos- 
tcr. In the succeeding styles, tiowers and 
leaves arc the most frequent patterns, 
whicli, in the Geometrical style, are often 
of extreme beauty and delicacy. After 
the fourteenth century, diapers lA'e painted 
only, and now even the lioilows of mould- 
ings arc thus treated. 

DIET. The asscmhlv.,of the states of 
Germany. We shall only notice the more 
remarkable of those which have been held 
on the a^irs of religion. 

The Diet of Worms, in 1 d21, where Alex- 
ander, the pope’s nuncio, having cliarged 
Luther with heresy, the Duke of Saxony 
said, that Luthft: ought to be heard ; 
which the emperor granted, and scut him 
a pass, provided he did not preach on 
this journey, lleing come to Worms, he 
protested that he would not recant unless 
they would. show him his errors by the 
word of God alone, and not by that of 
nien; wffierefore the emperor soon after 
outlawed him by an edict. 

The first Diet of Nuremberg was held 
in 1523, w'hen Francis Chcregal, Adrian 
VI.’s nuncio, demanded the execution of 
Leo X.’s bull and of Charles V.'s edict, 
published at Worms, against Luther : but 
It was answered, that it was necessary to 
call a council in Germany, to satisfy the 
nation about its grievances, which were re- 
duced to a hundred articles, some w hereof 
stnick at the pope’s authority, and the 
u 


discipline of the Homan Church: they 
added that, in the interim, the Lutherans 
should be commanded not to write against 
the Koman Catholics, &c. All these things 
W'ere brought into the form of an edict, 
and published in the emperor’s name. 

’The second Diet of Nuremberg w'as in 
1521. Cardinal Cangegio, Pope Clement 
Vll.’s legate, entered the tow'n incognito, 
for fear of exas])crating the people there : 
the Lutherans having the advantage, it 
was decreed that, with the em])eror’s con- 
sent, the ])opc should call a council in 
Germany; but, in tlie interim, an assembly 
should be held at Spire, to determine 
what W'as to be believed and practised ; 
and that to obey the emperor, the princes 
ought to order the observance of the edict 
of Worms as strictly as tliey could. Charles, 
angry at this, commanded that edict to be 
very .strictly observed, and prohibited the 
assembly at Spire. 

The first Diet of Sj)ire W’asbcld in 1526. 
The emperor (’harles V. being then held in 
Spain, named his brother, Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, to preside over that assembly, where 
the Duke of Saxony and Landgrave of 
Il(\ssc demanded a full and free exercise 
of the Luthei'an religion, so that the Lu- 
therans preached there publicly against 
Poj)ery; and the Lutheran princes’ serv- 
ants hud these live capital letters, V.D. 
M.T.yE., embroider('d on their sleeves, sig- 
niljing, Wrhiun Dei Vianet in jflternum, 
to sliow publicly they W'ould follow no- 
thing else but the pure word of God. 
’riie archduke, not daring to oppose this, 
j)r()posed two things, the first concerning 
the Popish religion, w hich w as to be main- 
tained in observing the edict of Worms ; 
and the second concerning the aid de- 
manded by Lewis, king of Hungary, 
against the Turks : the Lutherans prevail- 
ing about the first, it was decreed, that 
the emperor should be desired to call a 
general or national council in Germany 
within a year, and that in the mean time 
every one w as to have liberty of conscience, 
and whilst they w'cre deliberating in vain 
about the second, King Lewis w as defeated 
and slain at the battle of Mohatz. 

The second Diet of Spire was held in 
1529. It was decreed against the Lu- 
therans, that w herever the edict of Worms 
was received, it shall be lawful for nobody 
to change his opinion ; but in the countries 
where the new religion (as they termed 
it) was received, it should be lawful to 
continue in it till the next council, if the 
old religion could not be re-established 
there without sedition. Nevertheless the 
mass was not to be abolished there, and 
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no Homan Catholic was allowed to turn 
Lutheran ; that the Sacramentarians should 
be banished out of the enn)ire, and the Ana* 
baptists put to death ; and that preachers 
should nowhere preach against the doc- 
trine of the Church of Home. 'I'his decree 
destroying that of the first Liet, six Lu- 
theran princes, viz. the Klector of Saxony, 
the Marquis of Brandenburg, the twol)uk(‘s 
ofLiinenburg, the J/andgrave of Hesse, aitd 
the Prince of Anhalt, with tlic deputies of 
fourteen imperial towns, ])rotested in writ- 
ing, t'vvo days after, in the assembly, against 
that decree, whicli they wo\ild not obey, it 
being contrary to the gosju'l ; and a])- 
pcalcd to the general or national council, 
to the emperor, and to any other unjjreju- 
diced judge. From this solemn jumlesla- 
tion came that famous name of Pi otvshinh^ 
which the Lutherans took jjri'seutly, and 
the Calvinists tuid other reformed Chris- 
tians aflurw'ards. They also prutesl(‘d 
against contiihutlng anytliing towards 
the ■war against the Turks, till after lh(? 
exercise of their religion was free in all 
(iermany. N(‘xt y<'ar the ('uiperor held 
the famous J)iet of Augsburg. 

The first Diet of A,!igs])uig -was erdled 
in the year lOIJO, ijy tlie emptuor Charles 
V., to reunite tlic princes about some 
matters of religion, and to join tluun 
all together against the Turks, llejc the 
JidcCLor of Saxony, followed by many 
])rinccs, presented the confession of faitli 
called the Confession of Augsburg. Tlie 
conference about matters of faith and dis- 
cipline being concluded, the emperor ended 
the Diet by a decree, that nothing sliould 
be altered in the doctrine and c('r(‘moni('s 
of the Church of Home till a council should 
order it otherwise. 

The second Diet of Augsburg was h^:ld 
in 1517. The electors 1)eiug divided con- 
cerning the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, the emperor demanded that the 
management of this affair should be left to 
him, and it was resolved, that every one 
should conform to the councirs decisions. 

The tliird Diet of Augsburg was hold in 
1548, wlien, the commissioners named to 
examine some memoirs about a confession 
of faith, not ngreeing together, the em- 
peror named tlirec divines, who drew the 
design of that famous Interim so well 
known in Germany and elsewhere. 

The fourth Diet of Augsburg was held in 
1550, when the emperor complained that 
the Interim \vas not observed, and de- 
manded that all should submit to the 
council, which they were going to renewal 
Trent ; but Duke Maurice, one of Saxony’.s 
deputies, protested that their master did 


submit to the council on this condition, 
that the divines of the Confession of 
Augsburg not only should be heard there, 
hut should vote also like the Homan Ca- 
tholic hishopKS, and that the pope should 
not preside : but , by plurality of votes, 
submission to the council was resolved on. 

The first Diet of Hatlsboii was held in 
1511, for uniting the Protestants to the 
Clnirch of Home. The pope’s legate having 
altc'rcd the t-w'enty-two articles drawn up 
by the i’rotcstsfnt divines, tlie em])eror pro- 
pos('(l to choose some learned «li vines that 
niigl'it agree p('aeeab]y upon the articles, 
and being desired by tlu; Diet to ehooso 
tliem himself, he named three Pa])ists, viz. 
Julius I’lilugiis, Joliii (Jro])perus, and 
John F.ek ins ; and three Protestants, viz. 
Pilin’]) Melancthon, Martin Bueer, anV 
Jolui Pistorins. After an examination, 
and dis})i!le of a wliolo month, tliose di- 
vines could never agree; upon more tlmn 
fl\e or six articles, wherein the Diet still 
found some ditlicidties ; wliercfore the em- 
])!‘ror, to end these controversies, ordered 
i)y an edict, that the decision of tlioso 
doctors should he reseuwe-d to a general 
conneil, or le) the national council of all 
(lennany, or to the next Dic't cighte'eii 
months after; and that, in the mean wliile, 
the ProT’slants should keep the.' articles 
agreed on, forbidding them to seilieit any- 
body to change the olel religion, (as tlie'y 
calleel it,)»Ae*. But to gratify tlu; Ib'o- 
testanls in senne measure, he gave the'in 
h’ave, by patemt, to retain their religion, 
noiwilhstandiiig^llu; edict. 

Tlie se cond Diet at Katisbon was he;ld in 
151(>: none of the Piotostaiit confederate 
|)riiices ap/pcared; so that it was^easily de- 
eTced lu're, liy jjlurality of vol(?s, that the 
Couiu’il of Trent w’as to be followed, which 
yet the Protestant deputies opposed, and 
this caused a war agninstfthera. 

'flic llilrd Dit.. of Katisbon was held in 
1557: the assembly demanded a confer- 
ence betw'een some famous doctors of both 
parties ; which conference, held at Worms, 
l)etween twelve Lutheran aqd as many 
Popisli divines, was soon dissolved by the 
Lutherans* division among themselves.— ' 
lirmitfhUyn. 

DJGNTTAHY. One who holds cathe- 
dral or other preferment to which jurisdic- 
tion is annexed. 

The dignitaries in British gathedmls arc, 
for the most part, the dean, precentor, 
chancellor, treasurer, and archdeacon. 
Sometimes the snlxlean and svccentor ca- 
nohiconnn arc so called; and in a few 
churches in Ireland, the provost ^ ecad^sacrid 
(or treasurer). The only dignitaiY in ca- 
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thedrals of the new foundation ia the dean : 
as the archdeacon is not necessarily a mem- 
ber of such chapters. It is a vulf^ar en’or 
to style prebendaries, or canons residentiary, 
dif^nitarics. The prebendaries without dig- 
nity were styled canonici (or prehendarli) 
simpUces. — JM. 

DILAPIDATION is the incumbent suf- 
fering the chancel, or any other edifice.s, 
of his ecclesiastical living, to go to ruin or 
decay, by neglecting to repair the same ; 
and it likewise extends to his committing, 
or suffering to be committed, any wilful 
w^astc in or upon the glebe, w’oods, or any 
other inheritance of tlie church. By the 
injunctions of King l^idward Yl. it is re- 
quired, “ that the j)roprietors, parsons, vi- 
^rs, and clerks, having churches, chapeds, 
OT mansions, sliall yearly bestow on the 
.said mansions or chancels of tlndr churches, 
being in decay, the fifth part of tlieir Ixmc- 
fices, till tliey be fully rej)aired ; and the 
vSamc being thus repaired, they shall al- 
ways keep and maintain them in good 
estate.” — t^cc Art. XIII. of (^oeen lAtza- 
heth\s Tiijuuctions, 

By the constitutions of Olhobon it is 
ordained, that “all clerks sliall take cure 
decently to repair the houses of their biuie- 
flccs and other buildings, as lu'cd sliall re- 
quire, whereunto they shall be canu'sily 
admonished by their bisliops or archdea- 
cons; and if any of them, after tlic moni- 
tion of the bishojis or arohdeabons, shall 
neglect to do the same for the space* of 
tw’o months, tlie hislioj) shall cause the 
same effectually to be done, at the cost 
and charges of such clerk, out of the pr >- 
fits of his church and benefice, by tin* au- 
thority o^ this present statute, causing so 
much tliercof to be received as shall he 
sufficient for such reparation : the ehanr<*ls 
also of the chm;^’h they shall cause to he 
rejiaircd by tho.so who arc bound there- 
unto according as is above expressed ; also 
wc do enjoin, by attestation of the Jfivinc 
judgment, the archbishops and bishops, 
and other inferior prelates, that they do 
keep in repair their houses and other edi- 
fices, by causing such reparation to be 
made as they know' to be needful.” - See 
LI Eliz. c. 10 ; 17 Geo. TIT. c. b '^ ; 21 Geo. 
III. c. 66; Gifmu's Codex, pp. 701 — 7o4, 
and Tndrurihus to the Ctorqi/. 

DIMISSORY LETTERS. In the an- 
cient Christian Church, they w^erc letters 
granted to the clergy, w'heii they w'cre to 
remove from their ow n diocese and settle 
in another, to testify, that they had the 
bishop’s leave to depart ; whence they w'crc 
called Dimissori/e^ and sometimes Pavi/wce. 

In the Church of England, dimmor^ 
V 2 


Jeffers are such as arc used when a candi- 
date for holy orders has a title in one dio- 
cese, and is to he ordained in another ; in 
w'hicli case the proper diocesan sends his 
letters, directed to the ordaining bishop, 
giving leave that the hearer may be or- 
dained by liim. 

Persons inferior to bishops cannot grant 
these letters, unless the bisliop shall, by 
special commission, grant this powxT to his 
viear-general ; or unless the bishop be at 
a great distance from bis diocese, in which 
case his vicar-gf'u.eral in spirituals may 
grant such licence as the chapter of a 
cathedral may do S(Ac luxcantr ; or, lastly, 
when a bishop is taken prisom*!' by the 
enemy, for then the ehapt(*r exercises the 
same rights and ])owcrs as if the bishop 
W'cre naturally dead. 

DTOOEkSE. The circuit of a bishop’s 
jurisdiction, fi’hc ecch'slastical division in 
I'higland is, primarily, into tw'o provinces, 
those of Caiitc rbury and York. In Ireland 
into two, Armagh and Dublin ; till lately, 
Iiowever, into four, Cashel and Tuam, be- 
sides tlie tw’o now' mentioned. A province 
is a circuit of an archbishop’s jurisdiction. 
Ivich ])roviuce contains divers dioceses, or 
sei's of sullVagan bishops ; whereof Canter- 
bury includes twenty, and York five. Ar- 
magh and Dublin, five each; though till 
lately Avmagli liad seven, Dublin three, 
(Jashel five, and Tuam thna*. Though, 
jn'operly .speaking, the Irish dioceses 
are far more numerous, as most of the 
bldiops have more than one sec under 
their jurisdiction ; wliieh nevertheless, 
though thus united as to episcopal go- 
vernment, liavc tluur separate chapters, 
ceelcsiastieal officers, Ac. Every diocese 
in England is divided into archdeaconries, 
and each arclidcaronry into rural dean- 
eries, and every deanery into parishes. 
In Ireland, there is but one archaeaconry 
to each diocese, though in two instances, 
those of Glen dal och and Aghadoe, these 
dioceses have been so long united to the 
adjacent secs, that their boundaries are 
now unknowm, and consequently the dio- 
cese of Dublin and Ardfcrt have appar- 
ently, though not really, two archdeacons 
each. ’Phe division into rural deaneries 
and parishes is as in England. 

The division of the Church into dioceses 
may be viewed as a natural consequence 
of the institution of tlic office of bishops. 
The authority to exorcise jurisdiction, when 
committed to several hands, requires that 
some boundaries be defined w'ithin W'hich 
each jmrty may employ his ])owei*s ; other- 
wise disorder and confusion would ensue, 
and the Church, instead of being benefited 
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by the appointment of governors, might i 
be exposed to the double calamity of an 
overplus of them in one district, and a total 
deficiency of them in another. Hence we 
find, so early as the New Testament his- 
tory, some plain indications of tlie rise of 
the diocesan system, in the cases respect- 
ively of James, bishop of Jerusalem; 
Timothy, bishop of Ephesus; Titus, of 
Crete, to whom may be added the “ angels” 
or bishops of the seven churches in Asia. 
These were placed in cities, and had juris- 
diction over the churches and inferior 
clergy in those cities, and probably in the 
country adjacent. The first dioceses were 
formed by planting a bishop in a city or 
consideraljle village, where he officiated re- 
gularly, and took the spiritual charge, not 
only of the city itself, but of the suburbs, or 
region lying round about it, within the 
verge of its [civil] jurisdiction ; which 
seems to be the plain reason of that great 
and visible difference which wc find in the 
extent of dioceses, some being very large, 
others very small, according as the civil 
government of each city happened to have 
a larger or lesser jurisdiction. 

Thus, in our ow'n Church, there -wei'e at 
first only seven bishoprics, and these were 
commensurate with the Saxon kingdoms. 
Since that time our Church has thought fit 
to lessen the size of her dioceses, and to 
multiply them into above twenty ; and if 
she thought fit to add forty or a hundred 
more, she would not be without precedent 
in the primitive Church. It is a great 
misfortune to the Church of England that 
her dioceses, com])arcd with the j)opula- 
tion, are so extensive and so few. It is 
impossible for our bishops to perform all 
their canonical duties, sucli as visiting 
annually every pariah in the diocese, in- 
specting schools. Divine service, instruc- 
tion, &c., besides baptizing, confirming, 
consecrating. Episcopal extension, as well 
as Church extension, is most important. 
We must seek to add to the niimb(;r of our 
bishops. There will be prejudices and 
difficulties for some time to be overcome 
on the part of the State, w^hich is not suffi- 
ciently religious to tolerate an increase in 
the number of spiritual peers. An addition 
to the number of our spiritual peers is 
however not what we seek, but that our 
spiritual pastors may be more numerous. 

The ancient bishoprics being baronies, 
the possessors of them might sit in parlia- 
ment ; while the new bishoprics, not having 
baronies attached, might only qualify for a 
seat in the upper house of convocation. 
The be^jlnning of a new system was made 
on the erection of the see of Manchester, 


in 1847, since which time the junior bishop 
has no seat in the House of Lords. 

DIOCESAN. A bishop, as he ^stands 
related to his diocese. (See Bishop.) 
DIPPERS. (See Bunkers.) 

DIPTYCH. A kind of sacred book, or 
register, made use of in the ancient Chris- 
tian Church, and in which were written 
the names of such eminent bishops, saints, 
and martyrs, as were particularly to be 
commemorated, just before oblation was 
made for the dead. It was called diptych 
(SiTTTvxoc) from its being folded together; 
and it was the deacon’s office to recite the 
names written in it, as occasion required. 
Some distinguish three sorts of diptychs : 
one, wherein the names of bishops only 
were written, such especially as had bee;^ 
governors of that particular church; a 
second, in w^hich the names of the living. 
w(‘re written, such in jiarticiilar as were 
eminent for any office or dignity, or some 
benefaction and good work, in w4iich rank 
were bishops, emperors, and magistrates ; 
lastly, a third, containing the names of 
such as were deceased in catholic com- 
munion. 

Thcodorct mentions these kind of regis- 
tcr.s in relation to the case of St. Cbry- 
sostoni, 'whose name, for some time, was 
left out of the diptychs, because he died 
under the sentence of excommunication, 
ironounccd against him by Thcophiliis, 
fishop of •Alexandria, and other Eastern 
bishops, with whom the Western Church 
would not communicate until they had 
replaced his name in the diptychs; for, 
to erase a person’s name out of these 
books \vas the same thing as declaring him 
to have been an herede, or somff way de- 
viating from the faith. — Binyham. 

DIRECTORY. A kind of regulation 
for the performance of ndigious worship, 
drawn up by the Assembly of Divines m 
England, at the instance of the parliament, 
ill the year 1 014. It was designed to supply 
the place of the Liturgy, or Book of Common 
Prayer, the use of which the parliament 
had abolished. It consisted o-nly of some 
general heads, ■w'hich w'erc to be managed 
and filled up at discretion; for it pre- 
scribed no form of prayer or circumstances 
of external worship, nor obliged the people 
to any responses, excepting Amen, llic 
use of the Birectory w'as enforced by an 
ordinance of the Lords and Commons at 
AVestminster, which was repeated August 
3rd, 1645. By this injunction, the Direc- 
tory was ordered to be dispersed and pub- 
lished in all parishes, chapelries, donati'ves, 
&c. In opposition to this injunction. King 
Charles issued a proclamation at Oxford, 
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November 13th, 1045, enjoining the use of 
the Common Prayer according to law, not- 
withstanding the pretended ordinances for 
the new Directory. 

To give a short abstract of the Directory : 
It forbids all salutations and civil cere- 
mony in the churches. The reading the 
Scripture in the congregation is declared 
to be part of the pastoral office. All the 
canonical books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament (but none of the Apocrypha) arc to 
be publicly read in the vulgar tongue. 
How large a portion is to be read at once 
is left to the minister, who has likewise tlic 
liberty of expoumUnyf when he judges it 
necessary. It prescribes heads for tlie 
prayer before sermon ; among which part 
^ the prayer for the king is, to save him 
from evil counsel. It delivers rules for 
•managing the sermon ; the introduction to 
the text must be short and clear, drawn 
from the ivords or context, or some parallel 
jdacc of Scripture ; in dividing the text, 
the minister is to regard the order of tlie 
matter more than that of the words; he 
is not to burden the memory of his 
audience with too many divisions, nor per- 
plex their understandings with logical 
phrases and terms of art; he is not to 
start unnecessary objections; and he is to 
be very sparing in citations from ecclesi- 
astical, or other human writers, ancient or 
modern. 

The Directory recommends fhe use of 
the Lord’s Prayer, as the most perfect 
model of devotion. It forbids private or 
lay persons to administer baj)tisin, and en- 
joins it to be performed in the face of the 
congregation. It orders the communion 
table at the Lord’s suj)per to be so ])laced 
that the communicants may sit about it. 
The dead, according to the rules of the 
Directory, are bj be buried without any 
prayers or religious ceremony. 

The Homan Catholics publish an annual 
Directory for their laity, which serves the 
purpose of a book of reference in matters 
of ceremonial as settled by their com- 
muni on . — Brouqhion . 

DISCIPLE, ’in the fnat sense of the 
word, means one who learns any thing 
from another. Hence the followers of any 
teacher, philosopher, or head of a sect, are 
tJsually called his disciples. In the Chris- 
tian sense of the tenn, disciples are the 
followers of ^Tesus Christ in general ; 
but, ill a more restrained sense, it denotes 
those who were the immediate followers 
and attendants on his person. The names 
disciple and apostle are often used synonym- 
ously in the gospel history ; but sometimes 
the apostles are distinguished from dis- 


ciples, as persons selected out of the num- 
ber of disciples, to be the principal minis- 
ters of his religion. Of these there were 
tivelvc; whereas those w’ho are simply 
styled disciples were seventy, or seventy- 
two, in number. There was not as yet 
any catalogue of the disciples in Eusebius’s 
time, i; c. in the fourth century. The 
Latins kept the festival of the seventy or 
seventy-two disciples on the 1 5th of July, 
and the Greeks on 4th of January. 

DISCIPLINE, ECCI.ESIASTICAL, 
The Christian Church being a sj)iritual 
community or society of persons professing 
the religion of Jiisus, and, as such, govern- 
ed by spiritual or ecclesiastical laws, her 
discipline consists in putting those laws in 
execution, and iidlicting the penalties en- 
joined by them against several sorts of 
ollt'nders. I'o understand the true nature 
of church disci])linc, we must consider how 
it stood in the ancient Christian Church. 
And, first. 

The primitive Church never pretended 
to exercise discipline upon any but such 
as were witliin her pale, in the largest 
sense, by some act of their ow’ii profession ; 
and even upon these she never pretended 
to exercise her disci jdine so far as to cancel 
or disannul their ba])tism. But the disci- 
pline of the Church consisted in a pow'er 
to deprive men of the benefits of external 
communion, such as public prayer, receiv- 
ing the eucharist, an (I other acts of Divine 
worship. This power, before the establish- 
ment of the Church by human laws, w^as a 
nuTO spiritual authority, or, as St. Cyprian 
terms it, a spiritual sword, afiectiiig the 
soul, and not the body. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the Church craved assistance from 
the secular jiow er, even when it was hea- 
then, but more frequently after it w as be- 
come Christian. But it is to be observed, 
that the Church never encouraged the 
magistrate to proceed against any one for 
mere error, or ecclesiastical misdemeanour, 
further than to punish the delinquent by 
a pecuniary mulct, or bodily punishment, 
such as confiscation or banishment; and 
St. Austin affirms, that no good men in 
the Catholic Church were pleased that 
heretics should be prosecuted unto death. 
Lesser punishments, they thought, might 
have their use, as means sometimes to bring 
them to consideration and repentance. 

Nor w'as it a part of the ancient disci- 
pline to deprive men of their natural or 
civil rites. A master did not lose his 
authority over his family, a parent over 
his children, iivor a magistrate his office and 
charge in the state, by being cast out of 
the Church. But the discipline of the 
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Church being a mere spiritual power, was 
confined to, 1. The admonition of the of- 
fender ; 2. The lesser and greater excom- 
munication. 

As to the objects of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, they were all such delinquents as 
fell into great and .scandalous crimes after 
baptism, w'hetlier men or w’omcn, priests 
or people, rich or poor, princes or subjects. 
That princes and inagisl rates fell under 
the Church’s censures, may be proved by 
“several instances ; particularly St. Chry- 
sostom relates, that Ilabylas denied com- 
munion to one of the Koinan emperors on 
account of a barbarous murder committed 
by him : St. Ambrose likew'ise denied com- 
munion to Maximus for shedding tlie blood 
of Gratian ; and the same holy bishop ab- 
solutely refused to admit the emperor 
Theodosius the Great into his church, not- 
withstanding his humblest cnln*aties, be- 
cause he had inhumanly put to death 7000 
men at Tliessalonica, n ithout distinguisli- 
ing the innocent from the guilty. 

DISPENSATION. The providential 
dealing of God with his creatures. AVe 
thus speak of the Jewish disp('nsalion and 
the Christian dispensation. (See Covenant 
of Redemption.) 

In ecclesiastical law, by dispensation is 
meant the power vested in archbisliops of 
dispensing, on particular emergencies, ^^ith 
certain minor regulations of the Church, 
more especially in her character as an 
establishment. 

DISSENTERS. Separatists from the 
Church of England, and the service and 
worship thereof, w'h ether Protestants or 
Papists. At the Resolution a luw was 
enacted, that the statutes of Elizabeth and 
James I., concerning the discipline of the 
Church, should not extend to Prob'stant 
Dissenters. But persons dissenting were 
to subscribe the declaration of dO Car. II. 
c. 1, and take the oath or declaration of 
fidelity, &c. They are not to liold their 
meetings until their place of worship is 
certified to the bishop, or to the justices of 
the quarter sessions, and registered ; also 
they are not to keep the doors of their 
meeting-houses locked during the time of 
worship. Whoever disturbs or molests them 
in the performance of their worship, on con- 
viction at the sessions, is to forfeit £20 by 
the statute of 1 W. fk M. — Ihouphton, 

At the present time there are in England 
34 dissenting communities or sects j 20 na- 
tive or indigenous, 9 foreign. 

. PROTESTANT SECTS. 

Scottish Presbyterians : 

Church of Scotland* 


United Preshyterian Synod* 
Presbyterian Chm'ch in EnyJand* 

Independents, or Cougregationalists. 

Baptists : 

General, 

Particular, 

Seventh Day, 

Scotch. 

New Connexion General, 

Society of Friends. 

Unitarians, 

Moravians, or United Bretliren. 

We.sleyan Methodists : 

Orif/inal Con?iexion, 

New Connexion. 

I *n‘m Hire Methodists. 

Jiible Christians, 

Weslenan Association, % 

Independent Methodists. 

IVesfei/an Itiformers. 

Calvinistic Alcthodists : 

IVehh Calrinistic 3Iethodists. 
Countess of Hunt hiy don's Cotuiexion, 

Saiulcmaniaiis, or C’.-.ssites. 

Nev; Church. 

Brethren. 

I'OIiKiaX ; 

Lutherans. 

German Protestant Reformers. 

Reformed Cliurch of the Netherlands. 

French Protestants. 

OTHER CHRISTIAN SECTS. 

Roman Catholics. 

Greek Chureli. 

German Catholics. 

Italian Roforniers. 

Irvingites, or Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

I.atter-day Saints, or MormonS, 

JEWiS. 

Registrar-generaVs Report. 

» 

DIVINE. S -mething relating to GoDj 
a minister of the gospel j a priest; a theo- 
logian. (See Clergy.) 

DIVINITY. The science of Divine 
things ; theology ; a title of the Godiijead. 
(See Theology.) In strictness, nieaning that 
departmentof sacred knowledge which has 
more peculiar reference to the attributes 
and essence of God. 

DIVORCE. A separation of a married 
man and woman by the sentence of an ec- 
clesiastical judge qualified to pronounce 
the same. . 

Among us, divorces are of two kinds, d 
mensd et thoro^ from bed and board ; and 
d vinculo from the marriage tie. 

The former neither dissolves the marriage, 
nor debars the woman of her dower, nor 
bastardizes the issue; but the latter ab- 
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solutely dissolves the marriage contract, 
making it void from the very beginning. 
The causes of a divorce d mensd et thoro 
are adultery, cruelty of the husband, &c. ; 
those of a divorce d vinculo inainmoniif 
precontract, consanguinity, impotcncy, &c. 
On this divorce the dower is gone, and the 
children, if any begotten, bastardized. On 
a divorce for adultery, some acts of parlia- 
ment have allowed the innocent person to 
marry again. 

DOCETili. Heretics, so called dirh 
rov SoKhiv {appnrere)^ because they taught 
that our Lord had only a scemiyuj body, 
and that his actions and sufferings were 
not in reality, but in appearance. There 
was in the second century a sect which 
^specially bore this name ; but the Docetic 
error was common to many kinds of Gnos- 
. tics. (See Gnostics.) 

DOCTOR. One who has the highest 
degree in the faculties of divinity, law, 
physic, or music. (See Deijree.) 

DOCTRINE. A system of teaching. 
By Christian doctrine should be intended 
the principles or positions of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

DOGMA. A word used originally to 
express any doctrine of religion formally 
stated. Doifmatic theology is the statement 
of positive truths in religion. The indiffer- 
ence of later generations to positive Irutli 
is indicated, among other things, by tlic 
different notion which has dbme to be 
attached, in common discourse, to these 
words. By a doijma is now generally 
meant too j)ositivc or harsh a statement of 
uncertain or unimportant articles ; and the 
epithet dofjmutk is given to one who is 
rude or* obtrusive, or overbearing in the 
statement of what he judges to be true. 

DOxMlNlCAL or SUNDAY l.ETTER. 
In the calendar, the first seven letters of 
tlie alphabet are applied to the days of the 
week, the letter A being always given to 
the 1st of January, whatsoever that day 
may be, and the others in succession to the 
following days. If the year consisted of 
364 days,- making an exact number of 
weeks, it is evident that no change would 
ever take place in these letters : thus, .sup- 
posing the 1st of January in any given 
ear to be Sunday, all the Sundays w ould 
e represented by A, not only in that year, 
but in all succeeding. There being, how- 
ever, 365 days in the year, the first letter 
is again repeated on the 3 1st of December, 
and consequently the Sunday letter for the 
following year will be G. This retroces- 
sion of the letters will, from the same 
cause, continue every year, so as to make 
FUhe dominical letter of the tliird, 


If every year w^ere common, the process 
would continue regularly, and a cycle of 
seven years w^ould sulhee to restore the 
same letters to the same days as beffore. 
But the intercalation of a day, every bis- 
sextile or fourth year, has occasioned a 
variation in this respect. The bissextile 
year, containing 366 instead of 365 days, 
will throw the dominical letter of the fol- 
lowing year back two letters, so that if the 
dominical letter at the beginning of the 
year be C, the dominical letter of the next 
year will be, not B, hut A. This alteration 
IS not effected by dro]iping a letter alto- 
gether, but by changing tlie dominical let- 
ter at the end of Feljruary, w’here the 
intercalation of a day takes ])lace. In con- 
sequence of this change every fourth year, 
tw'cnty-eight years must elapse before a 
complete revolution can take place in the 
dominical letter, and it is on tliis circum- 
stance that the period of the solar cycle is 
founded. 

DOMINICAN MONKS. The religious 
order of Dominic, or friars j)rcachers\ 
called in England Black friars, and in 
France Jacohins. 

Dominic de Gnzman was born in the year 
1 no, at ('alurucga, a small town of the dio- 
cese of Osma, in Old Castile. According to 
the Romish legend, his motlier, being with 
child of him, dreamed she w as delivered of 
a little dog, which gave light to all the 
world, w ith a tlamhcau in his mouth. At 
six years of age he began to study human- 
ity under the direction of his uncle, who 
was arch-priest of the church of Gumyel 
dc Ystan. The time he had to spare from 
his studies w'as spent in assisting at divine 
offices, singing in the churches, and adorn- 
ing the altars. At thirteen years- of age, 
ho w^as sent to the university of Palencia, 
in the kingdom of Leon, where he spent 
six years in the study of jdiilosophy and 
divinity. From that time he devoted him- 
self to all manner of religious austerities, 
and he employed his time, successfully, 
in the conversion of sinners and heretics. 
This raised his reputation so high, that the 
bishop of Osma, resolving to reform the 
canons of his church, cast his eyes upon 
Dominic for that purpose, whom he in- 
vited to take upon him the habit of a canon 
in the cliurch of Osma. Accordingly, 
Dominic astonished and edified the canons 
of Osma by his extraordinary humility, 
mortification, and other virtues. Some 
time after, Dominic was ordained priest 
by the bishop of Osma, and was made 
sub-prior of the chapter. That prelate, 
making a scruple of confining so great a 
treasure to his own church, sent Dominic 
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out to exercise the ministry of an evan- 
gelical preacher; accordingly, he went 
through several provinces, as Galicia, Cas- 
tile, and Aragon, converting many, till, in 
the year 1204, the bishop of Osma, being 
sent ambassador into France, took Dominic 
with him. In their passage through Lan- 
guedoc, they were witnesses of the deso- 
lation occasioned by the Alhigenses^ and 
obtained leave of Pope Innocent III. to 
stay some time in that country, and labour 
on the conversion of those heretics. Here it 
was that Dominic resolved to put in execu- 
tion the desifjn he had long formed, of insti- 
tuting a religious order, whose principal 
employment should be, preaching the gos- 
pel, converting heretics, defending the 
laitii, and propagating Christianity. By 
degrees he collected together several per- 
sons, inspired with the same zeal, whose 
number soon increased to sixteen. Pope 
Innocent III. confirmed this institution, at 
the request of Dominic, who went to Home 
for that purpose. They then agreed to 
embrace the rule of St. Augustine, to which 
they added statutes and constitutions which 
had formerly been observed either by the 
CarthusianSj or the Pi emomtratetises. The 
principal articles enjoined perpetual silence, 
abstinence from flesh at all times, wearing 
of woollen, rigorous poverty, and several 
other austerities. 

The first monastery of this order was 
established at Toulouse, by the bounty of 
the bishop of Toulouse, and Simon earl of 
Montfort. From thence Dominic sent out 
some of the community to several parts, to 
labour in preaching, which was the main 
design of his institute. In the year 1218 
he founded the convent of Dominicans at 
Paris, in the Rue St. Jaques, from Avlience 
they had the name of Jacobins. At Metz, 
in uermany, he founded another monastery 
of his order ; and another, soon after, at 
Venice. At Rome, he obtained of Pope 
Honorius III. the church of St. Sabina, 
where he and his companions took the 
habit which they pretended the Blessed 
Virgin showed to the holy Renaud of 
Orleans, being a white garment and 
scapular, to which they added a black 
mantle and hood ending in a point. In 
1221, the order had sixty monasteries, 
beiim divided into eight provinces, those 
of ^ain, Toulouse, France, Lombardy, 
Rome, Provence, Germany, and England. 
St. Dominic, having thus settled and en- 
larged his order, died at Bologna, August 
4th, 1221, and was canonized by Pope 
Gregory IX., July 13th, 1234. 

The Older of the Dominicans, after the 
death of their founder, made a very con- 


siderable progress in Europe and elsewhere. 
They therefore erected four new provinces, 
namely, those of Greece, Poland, Dejimark, 
and the Holy Land. Afterwards the num- 
ber of monasteries increased to such a de- 
ree, that the order was divided into forty- 
ve provinces, having spread itself into all 
pai-ts of the world. It has produced a great 
number of martyrs, confessors, bishops, an d 
holy virgins: there are reckoned of this 
order 3 popes, 60 cardinals, 150 arch- 
bishops, 800 bishops, besides the masters 
of the sacred palace, who have always been 
Dominicans. 

There are nuns of this order, who owe 
their foundation to St. Dominic himself, 
who, whilst he was labouring on the con- 
version of the AlhigenseSf was so muc^i 
concerned to see that some gentlemen of 
Guienne, not having wherewith to main- 
tain their daughters, either sold or gave 
them to be brought up by heretics, that, 
with the assistance of the archbishop of 
Narhonne, and other charitable persons, 
he laid the foundation of a monastery at 
Prouille, where those poor maids might be 
brought up, and supplied with all neces- 
saries for their subsistence. The habit 
of these religious was a white robe, a 
tawny mantle, and a black veil. Their 
founder obliged them to work at certain 
hours of the day, and particularly to spin 
yarn and flax. The nuns of this order 
had abovd 130 houses in Italy, 45 in 
France, 60 in Spain, 16 in Portugal, 40 in 
Germany, and many in Poland, Russia, and 
other countries.* They never eat flesh, 
excepting in sickness ; they wear no linen, 
and lie on straw beds ; but many monas- 
teries have mitigated this austerity. 

In the year 1221, Dominic sent Gilbert 
dll Fresney, with twelve brothers, into 
England, when they foij^ded their first 
house at Oxford ' he same year, and soon 
after another at liOndon. In the year 
1276, the mayor and aldermen of the city 
of London gave them two streets by the 
river Thames, where they had a very com- 
modious monastery ; whence that place is 
still called Black Friars. They had mon- 
asteries likewise at Warwick, Canterbury, 
Stamford, Chelmsford, Dunwich, Ipswich, 
Norwich, Thetford, Exeter, Brecknock, 
Langley, and Guildford. 

The Dominicans, being fortified with an 
authority from the court of R«me to preach 
and take confessions, made ^eat encroach- 
ments upon the English bishops and the 
parochial clergy, insisting upon a liberty 
of preaching wherever tney thought fit. 
Ana many persons of quality, especially 
women, deserted from the parochial clergy, 
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and confessed to the Dominicans, insomuch 
that the character of the secular clergy 
was greatly sunk thereby. This innovation 
made way for a dissoluteness of manners ; 
for the people, being under no necessity of 
confessing to their parish priest, broke 
through their duty with less reliictancy, in 
hopes of meeting with a Dominican con- 
fessor, those friars being generally in a 
travelling motion, making no stay where 
they came, and strangers to their penitents. 

• — Broiufhton. 

DONATISTS. Schismatics, originally 
partisans of Donatus, an African by birth, 
and bishop of Cas(B Nu/rtP, in Numidia. 
A secret hatred against Cecilian, elected 
bishop of Carthago, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Donatus, excited the latter 
to form one of the most pernicious schisms 
that ever disturbed the peace of the Church. 
He accused Cecilian of having delivered 
up the sacred books to the Pagans, and 
pretended that his election was thereby 
void, and all those vidio adhered to him 
heretics. Under this false pretext of zeal 
for the Church, he set up for the head of 
a party, and about the year 312, taught 
that baptism, administered by heretics, 
was null ; that the Church was not infal- 
lible ; that it had erred in his time ; and 
that he was to be the restorer of it. Ilut 
a council, held at Arles in 314, acquitted 
Cecilian, and declared his election valid. 

The schismatics, irritated at this sen- 
tence, refused to acquiesce in the decisions 
of the council ; and the more firmly to sup- 
port their cause, they thought it belter to 
subscribe to the opinions of Donatus, and 
openly to declaim against the Catholics : 
they gav8 out, that the Church was become 
prostituted j they re-baptized the Catho- 
lics; they trod under foot the eucharist 
consecrated by |^iests of the Catholic com- 
munion ; they overthrew their altars, burn- 
ed their churches, and ran uj) and down 
decrying the Church. (See Circumcetlians.) 
They had chosen into the place of Cecilian 
one Majorinus ; but he dying soon after, 
they brought in one Donatus, different 
from him of Casao Nigra, 

This new head of the cabal used so 
much violence against the Catholics, that 
the schismatics took their name from him. 
But as they could not prove that they 
composed a true Church, they sent one of 
their bishops Rome, who secretly took 
upon him the title of bishop of Rome. 
This bishop being dead, the Donatists ap- 
pointed him a successor. They attempted 
likewise to send some bishops into Spain, 
that they might say, their Church began 
to spread itself everywhere; but it w^as 


only in Africa that it could gain any con- 
siderable footing, and this want of diffu- 
sion was much insisted on by their op- 
ponents as an argument against their pre- 
tensions. 

After many vain efforts to crush tliis 
schism, the emperor Ilonovius assembled 
a council of bishops at Carthage, in the 
year 410; where a disputation ^vas held 
between seven of each party. Marcellinus, 
the emperor’s deputy, who presided in 
that assembly, decided in favour of the 
Catholics, and ordered them to take pos- 
session of all the churches, which the 
Donatist bisho])s had seized on by vio- 
lence, or otherw ise. This decree exasper- 
ated the Donatists ; but the Catholic 
bishops used so much wisdom and pru- 
dence, that they insensibly brought over 
most of those who had strayed from the 
bosom of the Church. It appears, how^- 
ever, that the schism w'as not quite extinct 
till the 7th century. — Broughton, 

DONATIV-E. A donative is wdien the 
king, or any subject hy his licence, founds 
a church or chapel, and ordains that it 
shall be merely in the gift or disposal of 
the patron, and vested absolutely in the 
clerk hy the patron’s deed of donation, 
w'ithout presentation, institution, or induc- 
tion. This is said to have been anciently 
the only Avay of conferring ecclesiastical 
benefices in England ; the method of in- 
stitution by the bishop not being estab- 
lished more early than the time' of Arch- 
bishop Bcckct in the reign of Henry II, 
And therefore Pope Alexander III., (De- 
mYrt/, 1. 3, t. 7, c. 3,) in a letter to Becket, 
seventy inveighs against the prava 
suetudo, as he calls it, of investiture con- 
fciTcd by the patron only : this however 
.shows what was then the common usage. 
Others contend, that the claim of the 
bishops to institution is as old as the first 
planting of Christianity in this island: and, 
in proof of it, they allege a letter from the 
English nobility to the pope in the reign 
of Henry III., recorded by Matthew Paris, 
(a. 1). 1 239,) w Inch speaks of presentation 
to the bishop as a thing immemorial. The 
truth seems to be that, wdiere a benefice 
was to be conferred on a mere layman, he 
was first presented to the bishop, in order 
to receive ordination, who w^as at liberty 
to examine and refuse him: hut where 
the clerk was already in orders, the living 
was usually vested in him by the sole 
donation of the patron ; until about the 
middle of the twelfth century, when the 
pope endeavnured to introduce a kind of 
feudal dominion over ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, and, in consequence of that, began 
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to claim and exercise the right of insti- 
tution universally as a species of spiritual 
investiture. 

By the act 14 & 15 Viet. c. 97, sec. 9, 
the right of perpetual nomination of an 
incumbent may be acquired by the person 
or body, their heirs, &c., who shall procure 
a church to be erected and endowed. 

DONNELLAN LEC'l’UliES. Mrs. 
Anne Donnellan, in the last century, be- 
queathed a sum of £1243 to the college 
of Dublin, for the encouragement of reli- 
gion, learning, and good manners ; the 
application of the sum being intrusted to 
the provost and senior fellows ; who, con- 
sequently, in 1794, resolved, that a lecturer 
should be annually appointed to preach 
six lectures in the college chapel ; the 
subject of the lectures for each year being 
determined by them. The other regulations 
are analogous to those of the Hampton 
Lectures at Oxford. Many distinguished 
works have been the fruits of this Lec- 
ture: among them may be mentioned Dr. 
Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, Arcli- 
bishop Magee on Pro})hecy, &c. 

DOJIMITORY, DOllTOJl, or DOK- 
TUKE. The sleeping apartment in a mon- 
astic institution. 

A place of sepulture is also so called, 
with reference, like the word cemetery., 
w'hich has the same meaning, to the re- 
surrection, at which time tlie bodies of the 
saints, which for the present repose in their 
raves, shall arise, or awake. Hut it must 
e borne in mind, that the word has refer- 
ence to the sleep of the body, and not of 
the soul, wdiich latter was never an article 
of the Christian faith. 

DORT. The Synod of Dort was con- 
vened to compose tlic ti’oublcs occasioned 
by the celebrated Arminiaii controversy. 

Arminius, professor of divinity at I^ey- 
den, had received his theological education 
at Geneva. After much profound medi- 
tation on the abstruse subject of predestin- 
ation, he became dissatisfied with Calvin’s 
doctrine of the absolute decrees of God, 
in respect to the salvation and perdition of 
man ; and, while he admitted the eternal 
prescience of the Deity, he held, with the 
Roman Catholic Church, that no mortal is 
rendered finally unhappy, by an eternal 
and invincible decree ; and that the misery 
of those who perish comes from them- 
selves. Many who were eminent for their 
talents and l^rning, and some who filled 
hi^h situations in Holland, embraced his 
opinions j but, apparently at least, a great 
majority sided against them. The most 
active of these was Gomar, the colleague 
pf Arminius in the professorship. Unfor- 


tunately, politics entered into the contro- 
versy. Most of the friends of Arminius 
were of the party which opposed th« poli- 
tics of the Erince of Otange ; while, ge- 
nerally, the adversaries of Arminius were 
favourable to the views of that prince. 
Barnevcldt and Grotius, two of the most 
respectable partisans of Arminius, were 
thrown into prison for their supposed 
practices against the state. The former 
perished on the scaffold ; the latter, by his 
wife’s address, escaped from prison. While 
these disturbances were at the highest, 
Arminius died. 

On his decease, the superintendence of 
the party devolved to Episcopius, wlio 
was, at that time, professor of theology at 
TiCyden, and universally esteemed for his 
learning, his judgment, and his eloquence. 
'Fbe Arminian cause prosjiering under him, 
the opposite party took the alarm, and, in 
1(318, a synod w'as called at Dort, by tlie 
direction, and under the influence, of 
Prince Maurice. It v .is attended by de- 
puties from the United i’rovinccs, and from 
the C’hurchcs of Ihigland, Hesse, Bremen, 
Switzerland, and the Palatinate. 

The synod adojited the Helgic Confes- 
sion, decided in favour of absolute decrees, 
and excommunicated the Arminians. Its 
canons w'crc published under the title of 
“Judicium Synodi naiionalis reformata- 
rum ccclesiarum habiti Dordrcchti anno 
1618 ct 1()19, de quinque doctiina) capi- 
tibus, in ecclesiis Belglcis, controversis : 
Promulgaium VI. Mail MDCXIX. 4to.” 
It concludes th6 Sylloge Confcs.sionum, 
printed at the Clarendon press. — Butkr^s 
ConfeHsion of Faith, 

DOXOLOGY. (See Gloria A 

hymn used in tlie Divine service of Chris- 
tians. The anc ient doxology was only a 
single sentence, without response, run- 
ning in these 'v; rds : “ Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen.” Part 
of the latter clause, “ As it w'as in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be,” w^as 
inserted some time after the fifst composi- 
tion. The fourth Council of Toledo, in 
the year 633, added the word “ honour” to 
it, and read it, “ Glory and honour be to 
the Father,” &c., because the prophet 
David says, “ Bring gloty and honour to 
the Lord.” It is not easy to say at w^liat 
time the latter clause was m^ferted. Some 
ascribe it to the Council of Nice, and sup- 
pose it was added in opposition to the 
Arians. But the firrt express mention 
made of it is in the se^oud Council of \ ai- 
son, an. 529, above two centuries later. 

There was another small difference in 
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the use of this ancient hymn ; some read- 
ing it, “ Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, with the Holy Ghost;” others, 
“ Glory be to the Father, in (or by) the 
Son, and by the Holy Ghost.” This dif- 
ference of expression occasioned no dis- 
putes in the Church, till the rise of the 
Arian heresy : but, when the followers of 
Arius began to make use of the latter, and 
made it a distinguishing character of their 
party, it w^as entirely laid aside by the 
Catholics, and the use of it was enough to 
bring any one under sus])icion of hetero- 
doxy. 

This hymn was of most general use, and 
was a doxology, or giving of praise to 
God, at the close of every solemn ofliec. 
The Western Church repeated it at the 
end of every psalm, with some few excep- 
tions; and omitted it on the three days 
before Easter, and in oflices of the dead ; 
and the Eastern Church used it only at 
the end of the last psalm. Many of their 
pr.ayers were also concluded with it, par- 
ticularly the solemn tlianksgiving, or con- 
secration-prayer at the cucharist. It was 
also the ordinary conclusion of their ser- 
mons. 

There was likewise another hymn, of 
great note in the ancient ( 'hurcli, called the 
great doxology, or angelical hymn, begin- 
ning with those words, which the angels 
sung at our Saviour’s birth, ‘‘^Glory h(' to 
God on high,” &c. This was chiefly used 
in the Communion Service. -It was also 
used daily in men’s private devotions. In 
the Mozarabic liturgy it Is appointed to be 
sung before the lessons on Christmas day. 
St. Chrysostom often mentions it, and ob- 
serves tJfat the Ascetics, or Christians wlio 
had retired from the world, met together 
daily to sing this hymn. Who first com- 
posed it, adding the remaining part to the 
words sung by the angels, is uncertain. 
Some suppose it to be as ancient as the 
time of Lucian, about the beginning of the 
second century. Others take it for the 
Gloria Patri : which is a dispute as diffi- 
cult to be 'determined, as it is to find out 
the first author and original of this hymn. 

Both these doxologies have a place in 
the liturgy of the Church of England, the 
former being repeated after every psalm, 
the latter used iip the Communion Service. 

As the ancient doxology of “ Glory to 
the PATHEft,*SoN, and Holy Ghost” was, 
among the Christians, a solemn profession 
of their belief in the Holy Trinity, so the 
Mohammedans, by their doxology, “ There 
is but one God,” (to which they sometimes 
add, “and Mohammed is his prophet,”) 
which they use both in their public and 
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private prayers, and in their acclamations, 
sufficiently show their disbelief of a Trinity 
of persons in the Godhead. — Bim/ham. 

JUllPSTOXE. In church architecture, 
the projecting moulding which crowns 
doors, windows, and other arches, in the 
exterior of a building. 

JJULCINISTS. Ileretics, so denomin- 
ated from one Dulcinus, a layman, of No- 
vara in Lombardy, who lived in the begin- 
ning of llie 1 1th century. lie pretended 
to preach the roign of the Holy Ghost; 
and while he justly enough rejected the 
])ope’s authority, he foolishly made himself 
to be the head of that third reign, saying, 
that the Father had reigned froni the 
beginning of the world to the coming of 
Christ; and the Son’s reign began then, 
and continued until the year loOO. He 
was followed by a great many people to the 
Alps, wliero he and his wife were taken and 
burnt l)y the order of Clement IV. 

DUMA. (SovXfla.) The worship paid 
by Uomanists to saints and angels, and to 
images. Not denying that all these are 
made by them objects of worship, the Pa- 
pists uivent a distinction of many kinds 
and degri'cs of worshij), and very accu- 
rately assign to each object of worship its 
proper amount of reverence. Ihc lowest 
degree is tl’.e d/./m, which is given to saints 
and angels. Jft/prrdiflifi {!>Tr(p^<ivXtia) is 
resei’Ned for the Blessed Virgin alone; and 
Lnlria (Xarpfta) is given to the JiOUl) him- 
self, and to each ])erson in the ever blessed 
and glorious Trinity. Images of either of 
these receive a ndativc worshi]) of the samo 
order. An image of a saint or angel, rela^ 
five Jhdia : an image of the Blessed Virgin, 
relative lij/perflalia : an image of either 
jicrson of the Blessed Trinity, relative 
Lafria, (See Idolatry , imat/esy Invocation 
of iSahiffi.) 

' DUNK EPS, or DIPPERS. A sect of 
Baptists, originating (1724) in the teaching 
of one Conrad Pcyscl or Beissel, a German, 
in Philadel])hia, one of the American states. 
Tliey are distinguislied not only by their 
adherence to the right of baptism with trine 
immersion, which, like other Baptists, they 
of course confine to adults, but also by 
their rigid abstinence from tlesh, except 
on particular occasions; by their living m 
monastic societies, by their peculiar garb, 
like that of the Dominican friars, and by 
their scruples with regard to resistance, 
war, slavery, and litigation. ^ Their great 
settlement is at a place which they call 
Euphrata, in allusion to the lament of the 
Hebrews in their cajitivlty, which they 
used to pour forth to their harps as they 
sat on the banks of the Euphrates. 
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EAGLE. A frequent, and the most i 
beautiful, form of the lectern for reading ■ 
the lessons from in churches. It has pro- 
bably some reference to the eagle, which 
is the symbolical companion of St. John, j 
in ecclesiastical design. The eagle is fre- | 
quently employed in foreign churches, but I 
generally for the chanting of the service, I 
not for the lessons. Sometimes it is em- 
ployed for the reading of the Epistles and 
Gospels, and there are instances of one 
being on each side of the choir or chdhccl. 
Several of the cathedrals and colleges in 
our universities have this kind of lec- 
terns. Before the civil wars in 1(551 , there 
was in the cathedral of Waterford, a 
“great standing pelican to support the 
Bible, a brazen eagle,” and other orna- 
ments. — Ht/land's Waterford, Winchester 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, have of 
late years been provided with eagle lec- 
terns. The “ Lecterna ” or Bible eagle at 
Peterborough M'as given by Abbot Kamsay 
and John Maldon in 1471. — Dwjd. Momtd. 
ed. 1830, i. •m.—JM. 

EARLY ENGLISH, or LANCET, 
the first style of pure Gothic architecture, 
fully established about 1100, and merging 
in tne Geometrical about 1245. The Lan- 
cet window is the principal characteristic 
of this style ; but it has, besides, various j)c- 
culiarities, (see Arcade^ Capitaty Moufdvn/y 
Vaulting^) among w’hich are the following : 
— The door-ways are frequently divided by 
a central shaft. As compared with the pre- 
ceding style, the buttresses have a con- 
sider Ale projection, and they usually ter- 
minate in a plain pediment. The flying 
buttress becomes frequent. Gables are of 
very high pitch; the parapet usually re- 
tains the corbel-table. Piers consist of a 
circular or octagonal shaft, surrounded by 
four or eight smaller ones, wbich stand 
free, except that, when of great length, they 
are generally banded in the centre. Pur- 
beck or Petworth marble is often used both 
for the central, which is really the bearing 
shaft, and the smaller ones ; but in this case 
the marble of the bearing shaft is laid as 
in the quany, while the smaller shafts are 
set upwards, for the sake of greater length. 
The triforium still maintains its import- 
ance, though hardly so lofty as in the Nor- 
man style: it is usually of two smaller 
behind a principal arch, or of four smaller 
behind two j)rincipal arches. The cleres- 
tory is genemliy of the three Lancets, the 
central one much more lofty than the two 
others. The carving is extremely sharp 
and good, and very easily recognised, when 
it contains foliage, by tne stin stalks end- 
ing in crisped or curled leaves. Panels 


are often used to relieve large spaces of 
masonry, either blank or pierced; and 
sometimes in window-heads, and on tri- 
forium arcades, approach very nearly to 
the character of tracery. They are also 
often filled with figures. The dog-tooth, 
which had made its appearance in the 
Transition, is now extremely abundant, 
often filling the hollows of the mouldings 
in two or three continuous trails. The 
spires are almost invariably broach-spires. 

EAST. (See also lioxmng and Apost/es* 
Creed,) In the aspect of their churches, 
the ancient Christians reversed the order 
of the Jews, placing the altar on the east, 
so that in facing tow'ards the altar in their 
devotions they were turned to the east. 
As the Jews began their day with the 
setting snn^ so the followers of Christ 
began theirs with the risiug Evn, The 
eye of the Christian turned v'ith peculiar 
interest to the east, whence the day-spring 
from on high had visited him. There the 
morning star of hisho]ir. fixed his admiring 
gaze. Thence arose the Sun of righteous- 
ness with all his heavenly influences. 
Thither, in prayer, his soul turned with 
kindling emotions to the altar of his God. 
And even in his grave, thither still he di- 
rected his slumbering eye, in quiet expect- 
ation of awakening to behold in the same 
direction the second appearing of his Loud, 
when he shall come in the clouds of heaven 
to gather Ihs saints. 

In the ancient Church it was a ceremony 
almost of general use and practice, the 
turning the face to the cast in their solemn 
adorations, which custom seems derived 
from the ceremonies of baptism, when it 
w'as usual to renounce the devil <^V'ith the 
face to the west, and then turn to the 
east and make the covenant with Christ. 
Several reasons were giveij^ by the Fathers 
for this. First, \s tne east, the place of 
the day-spring from darkness, was the 
symbol of ChiRiST, “ the Sun of righteous- 
ness.” 2ndly, As it was the place of para- 
dise, lost by the fall of the first Adam, and 
to be regained by the second Adam. 
3rdly, lhat Christ made his apnearance 
on earth in the east ; there ascenaed into 
heaven; and thence will again come at 
the last day. And, 4thly, Ibat the east, 
as the seat of light and brightness, was the 
most honourable ])art of the creation, and 
therefore peculiarly ascribed Ho God, the 
fountain of light, and illuminator of all 
things; as the w’est w^as ascribed to the 
devil, because he hides the light, and brings 
darkness on men to their destruction. 

When we repeat the creed, it is cus- 
tomary to turn towards the east, that so, 
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whilst we are makinff profession of our 
faith in the blessed "rrinity, we may look 
towards that quarter of the heavens where 
God is supposed to have his peculiar re- 
sidence of glory. — Wheatly, 

Turning towards the east is an ancient 
custom, — as indeed in most religions, men 
have directed their worship some particular 
way. And this practice being intended 
only to honour ClilllsT, the Sun of right- 
eousness, who hath risen upon us, to en- 
lighten us with that doctrine of salvation 
to which we then declare our adherence, it 
ought not to be condemned as superstition. 
— Seeker. 

Most churches are so contrived, that 
the greater part of the congregation faces 
the east. The Jews, in their dispersion 
throughout the world, when they prayed, 
.turned their faces towards the mercy-seat 
and cherubim, where the ark stood. (2 
Chron. vi. 36 — 38.) Daniel was found 
praying towards .Tenisalcm, (Dan. vi. 10,) 
necause of the situation of the temple. 
And this has always been esteemed a very 
becoming way of expressing our belief in 
God. — Coll is. 

EASTER. A festival of the Christians 
observed in the memory of our Saviour’s 
resurrection. The Latins, and others, call 
it Pascha, an Hebrew word, which signi- 
fies “ passage,” and is applied to the Jew- 
ish feast of the Passover, to which the 
Christian festival of Easter ct)rresponds. 
This festival is called, in English, I’.astcr, 
from the Saxon Eostre. an ancient goddess 
of that people, w'orshipped with peculiar 
ceremonies in the month of Aju’il. 

Concerning the celebration of this festi- 
val, the^ were anciently very great dis- 
putes in the Church. Though all agreed 
in the observation of it in general, yet they 
differed very much as to the jiarticular 
time when it ifas to be observed; some 
keeping it precisely on the same stated day 
every year ; others, on the fourteenth day of 
the m*st moon in the new year, whatever 
day of the week it happened on ; and 
others, on the first Sunday after the first 
full moon. This diversity occasioned a 
great dispute, in the second century, be- 
tween the Asiatic Churches and the rest 
of the world ; in the course of which Pope 
Victor excommunicated all those Churches. 
But the Council of Nice, in the year 324, 
decreed, tha^ all Churches should keep 
the Pasch, or festival of Easter, on one and 
the same' day, which should be alw^ays a 
Sunday. This decree was afterwards con- 
firmed by the Council of Antioch, in the 
year 841 . Yet this did not put an end to 
. all disputes concerning the observation of 


this festival ; for it was not easy to deter- 
mine on what Sunday it was to be held, 
because, being a movable feast, it some- 
times happened, that the Churches of one 
country kept it a week, or a month, sooner 
than other Churches, by reason of their 
different calculations. Tliercfore the Coun- 
cil of Nice is said to have decreed further, 
that the bishops of Alexandria should 
adjust a proper cycle, and inform the rest 
of tjie Avorld, on what Sunday every year 
Easfer was to be observed. Notwithstand- 
ing which, the Roman and Alexandrian 
accounts continued to differ, and sometimes 
varied a week, or a month, from each 
other: and no effectual cure w^as found 
for this, till, in the year 525, Dionysius 
Exiguus brought the Alexandrian canon, 
or cycle, entirely into use in the Roman 
Church. Meantime, the Churches of 
France and Britain kept to the old Roman 
canon, and it was two or three ages after, 
before the new Roman, that is, the Alexan- 
drian canon was, not without some struggle 
and dirticiilly, settled among them. — Bing- 
hatUy Grig. Eccles. h. xx. c. 5. Theod. lib. 
i. c. 10. ♦SV>rTa^. lib. ii. c. 9. Kusch. de Vit, 
Const, lib. iii. c. 14. Leo, Ep. 63, ad Mar- 
cum. Imper. 

Rut though the Christian Churches dif- 
fered as to tlie time of celebrating Easter, 
yet they all agreed in showing a peculiar 
respect and honour to this festival. Gre- 
gory Niizianzcn calls it the Queen of Fes- 
tivals, and says, it excels all others as far 
as the sun exceeds the other stars. Hence, 
in some ancient writers, it is distinguished 
hy the name of Dominica Gaiidh\ i. e. the 
“ Sunday of joy.” One great instance of 
the public joy w'as given by the emperors, 
who were used to grant a general release 
to the prisons on this day, 'with an excep- 
tion only to such criminals as were guilty 
of the highest crimes. The ancient Fathers 
frequently mention these l\'ischal indul- 
gences, or acts of grace, and apeak of them 
\vith great commendations. It was like- 
wise usual at this holy season for private 
persons to grant slaves their freedom or 
manumission. — Oral. 19, m fun. Pair is, t. 
V. Cod, Theod. lib. ix. tit. 38, leg. 3. Cod. 
Jmtin. lib. iii. tit. 1 2, leg. 8. 

To these expressions of public joy may 
be added, that the Christians were ambi- 
tious, at this time especially, to show their 
liberality to the poor. They likewise kept 
the whole week after Easter day, as part 
of the festival; holding religious assem- 
blies every day, for prayer, preaching, and 
receiving th^ communion. Upon which 
account the author of the Constitutions 
requires servants to rest from their labour 
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the whole week. All public games were 
prohibited during this whole season ; 
also all proceedings at law, except in some 
special and extraordinary cases. — Lib. Tiii. 
c. 53. Cod, Theod, lib. xv. tit. v. leg. 5. 
Ib, lib. ii. tit. viii. 

The festival ^ Easter W'as, likewise, 
the most noted and solemn time of baptism, 
which, except in cases of necessity, was 
administere^U only at certain stated times 
of the year. 

The eve, or vigil, of this festival was 
celebrated with more than ordinary pomp, 
with solemn watchings, and with multi- 
tudes of lighted torches, both in the 
churches and in private houses, so as to 
turn the night itself into day. This they 
did as a prvdromiis^ or fore-runner of that 
great light, the Sun of righteousness, which 
the next day arose upon the world.- 
Greg, Naz. Orat. ii. in Pa.sch, 

The paschal canon, or rule, of Dionysius 
having become the standing rule, for the 
celebration of Easter, to all the Western 
Churches, it will be ])roi)cr briefly to ex- 
plain it. The particulars of it are as fol- 
lows: viz. That Easter be always on tlie 
Sunday next after the Jewish Passover; 
that, the Jewish Passover being always on 
the fourteenth day of the first vernal moon, 
the Christian Easter is always to he the 
next Sunday after the said fourteenth day 
of that moon ; that, to avoid all conform- 
ity with the Jews in this matter, if the 
fourteenth day of the said moon be on a 
Sunday, this festival is to he deferred to 
the Sunday following ; that the first vernal 
moon is that, whose fourteenth day is 
either upon the day of the vernal equinox, 
or the next fourteenth day after it ; that 
the vernal equinox, according to the Coun- 
cil of Nice, is fixed to the twenty-first day 
of March ; that therefore the first vernal 
moon, according to this rule, is that, whose 
fourteenth day falls upon the 21st of March, 
or the first fourteenth day after ; that the 
next Sunday after the fourteenth day of 
the vernal moon (which is called the pas- 
chal term) is ahyays Easter day; that, 
therefore, the earliest paschal term being 
the 21st of March, the 22nd of March is 
the earliest Easter possible ; and the 18th 
of April being the latest paschal term, the 
seventh day after, that is, the 25th of 
April, is the latest Easter possible ; that 
the cycle of the moon, or golden number, 
always shows us the first day of the paschal 
moon, and the cycle of the sun, or domini- 
cal letter, always shows us which is the 
next Sonjriay after . — PrideauXf Connect, 
part ii. b. iv. 

In the Romish Church, on Easter eve, 


the bells are rung about four in the after- 
noon ; the ornaments of the churches and 
altars are changed from black to jvhite ; 
and the paschal taper is placed in a great 
candlestick made in the sh^e of an angel. 
On the morning of Easter Sunday, matins 
are said before day-break, because our 
Saviour rose at that time. When the pope 
officiates, two cardinal deacons are placed 
on the right and left of the altar, dressed 
in white robes, to represent the two angels 
who watched our Saviouh^s sepulchre. 
— Sacra Ccrem, Eccl. Mom. lib. ii. 

In the Greek Church, it is usual, on 
Easter day, upon meeting their friends, to 
greet them with this salutation, “Jesus 
C iiniST is risen from the dead;” to which 
the person accost(‘d re])lies, “ lie is risen 
indeed.” On Good Eriday, two priests 
carry in procession, on their shoulders, the, 
])icture or representation of a tomb, in 
w'hich the crucified Jesus, painted on a 
hoard, is deposited. On Easter Sunday, 
this sepulchre is carrirvl out of the church, 
ami exposed to public view, when the priest 
solemnly assures the people, that Christ 
is risen from the dead, and shows them 
the ])icture turned on the other side, which 
r(‘j)rescnts Jesus Cituist rising out of the 
sepulchre. The whole congregation em- 
brace each other, and, in transports of joy, 
s.lioot off pistols.— TouDiefort^s VogageSf 
Letter 111. Broughton. 

The anniversary festival appointed in 
remembrance of the resurrection of our 
blessed Saviour from the state of death, 
to which he hj^d subj( cted himself as an 
atonement for the sins of men. It is stated 
by Venerable Bede, that this name was 
given to this festival at the t^e when 
Christianity was first introduced among 
our Saxon ancestors in this island. Those 
people, says Beie, worshipped an imagin- 
ary deity, called I'.ostre, whose feast they 
celebrated every year at this season; the 
name remained when the worship was 
altered. Others conceive the name to be 
derived from an old Saxon word importing 
rising ; Easter day thus signifying the day 
of resurrection. Easter Sunday is not 
strictly the anniversary day of our Sa- 
viour’s resurrection, but is the day ap- 
pointed by the Church to be kept in re- 
membrance of that event. After great 
difference of opinions, it was decided in 
the Council of Nice that Ea^er day should 
be kept on the Sunday following the J ewish 
feast of the Passover, which JPassover is 
kept on the 14th day, or full moon, of the 
Jewish month Nisan, At the same time, 
to prevent all uncertainty in future, it was 
made a further rule of the Church, tliat 
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tlie full moon next to the vernal (or spring) 
equinox should bo taken for the full moon 
in the month Nisariy and the 21st of March 
be acedunted the vernal equinox. Easter 
Sunday, therefore, is always the Sunday 
following the full moon which falls on, or 
next after, the 21st of March. Easter is 
thus observed with reference to the feast 
of the Passover, on account of the typipal 
quality of that day; the annual sacrihee 
commanded by the Jewish law being re- 
garded as a type of the greater sacrifice of 
Christ for our redemption, and the de- 
liverance of the Israelites out of Eigypt as 
a type of our deliverance from sin and death 
by his merits. 

This was the birth-day of o\\r Saviour 
in his state of glory and exaltation, as his 
nativity was his birth-day to his state of 
humiliation. It was anciently called the 

great day,” and “ the feast of feasts ; ” 
being by eminence “ the day which the 
Loud hath made,” (Ps. cxviii. 2^1,) for the 
leathers unanimously expound that jiassage 
of this day, and therefore Avith them, as 
Avith us, that psalm avos ahvays part of the 
office of tlie day. E'or the autiipiity of the 
observation of this day iiiinnnerablc au- 
thors might be produced ; but the matter 
is not at all controverted . — IJ Estrani/e. 

This is the highest of all feasts, saith 
Epiphanius ; this day Christ opened to 
us the door of life, being the first-fruits of 
those that rose from the dead (• AV'hose re- 
surrection Avas our life ; for he rose again 
for our justification. (Rom. iv. 2o.) — Jip. 
Sparrow. , ^ 

In the primitive times the Christians of 
all Churches on this day used this morning 
salutatiom “ Christ is risen ; ” to which 
those Avho were sainted answ ered, “ Christ 
is risen indeed;” or else thus, “and hath 
appeared unto Simon ;” a custom still re- 
tained in the 6^reek Church. And our 
Church, supposing us as eager of the joy- 
ful nows as they Avere, is loth to Avithhold 
from us long the pleasure of expressing it ; 
and therefore, as soon as the absolution is 
pronouncedj and Ave are thereby rendered 
lit for rejoicing, she begins her office of 
praise with anthems proper to the day, 
encouraging her members to call upon one 
another “ to keep the feast ; for that 
Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, 
and is also risen from the dead, and be- 
come the first-fruits of them that slept,” 
&c.— Wheatly, 

The first lesison in the morning is the 
twelfth chapter of Exodus, ip w'hich is 
mentioned tne institution of the Passover, 
proper for this day, the feast of the Pass- 
over ; forj as St. Augustine observes, “ we 


do in this feast not only call to mind the 
history of our Saviour's resurrection, hut 
also celebrate the mystery of ours.” That 
as Christ this day rose again from death 
to life, so by Christ, and the virtue of his 
resurrection, shall Ave be made alive, and 
rise from death to life eternal. Christ is 
therefore our true PassToVer, W'hcreof the 
other was a type : the lesson then is proper 
for the day. So is the first lesson tor the 
evening, (Exod. xiv.,) for' it is concerning 
the Israelites’ deliverance out of E^gypt, a 
type of our deliverance from hell this day 
by Christ’s glorious resurrection. As 
that day Israel saAv that great Avork, which 
the Lord did upon Egypt, (vcr. 31,) so 
this day Ave see the great conquest over 
hell and death finished by Christ’s tri- 
umphant resurrection from the dead. The 
second lessons are plain. The Gospel gives 
us the full evidence of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion : the JCpistle tells us what use we 
should make of it, “ If Christ be risen, 
seek those tilings that arc above,” &c. The 
collect prays for grace, to make the use of 
it Avbicli the Elpistle directs. 

'riius holy Church is careful to teach and 
instruct all her children in the matter of 
the feast, preaching Christ’s resurrection 
to us, both in the type and pro])hecy out 
of the Old 'IVst ament, and in the history 
of it out of the Ncav. And she does not 
only teach us to know Avhat Goi) hath 
done for us this day, but also she is careful 
that wc may do our duly to G('l> for this 
his marvdloiis goodness, commanding and 
directing us to pray for grace to do our 
duty, prescribing us excellent forms of 
adoring and blessing God for his mercy 
this day, such methods as the Holy Ghost 
hath set doAvn, in Avhich avc may be sure to 
])ray and ]> raise God by the spirit. — Ep. 
Sparrow. On this day, as on Christmas 
day, tlicrc Avere formerly [in the First Book 
of* King I'ldAvard AH.J two communions, 
whereof avc have retained the former Epis- 
tle and Gosi)el. — Ey. (hsut. 

Ea.st(T day is a scarlet day at the uni- 
ATrsities of (’ambridge and Oxford. In 
choirs, the Responses and Litanies used to 
be universally, and in many places are still, 
solemnly sung to the organ ; and tlie Re- 
sponses, on the Monday and Tuesday fol- 
lowing. — JM. 

EAS'l’ER ANTITE^MS. On Easter day, 
instead of the Vemte^ certain anthems are 
appointed to he said or sung. At the last 
review the first tAvo verses now used Avere 
prefixed, and the authorized translation 
adopted. 1;^ the First Book of King 
Edward VI., these anthems were appoint- 
ed to be said or sung “ afore matins, the 
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people beinff assembled in the generation. They said he was indeed the 

and were followed by the Ibllo^g. Vehicle only true prophet, but yet a mere man, 
and Response. ' ,;?dio, by his virtue, had arrived at being 

Priest, Show forth tb ftlLtfae Nations the | called Christ and the Son of OoD.*^ They 
glory of God. . supposed that Christ and the devil were 

Amw, And among all peopl^^his wodr'i two principles* which God had opposed 
derful w6rks. • ' the one to tjif other. 

With SL special "prayer, (See Anthem,) ' Though the Ebionites observed the law, 
EB^mTES. Heretic! in the first cen- yet they differed from the Jews in many 
tu*74'SQij called from their leader, Ebion. points. ' Thejr.^cknowledged the sanctity 
Thi" if^tonitest as well as the Ntizarenes,; of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 


hai^their’ origin from the circumcised 
Christians, who had retired from Jerusa- 
lem to Pella"; during the war between the 
Jews and Romans, and made their first 
appearance after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, about the time of Homitian, or a 
little before. 

Ebion, the author of the heresy of the 
Ebionites, was a disciple of Cerinthus, and 
his successor. He imjirovcd upon the 
errors of his master, and added to them 
new opinions of his own. He began his 
preaching in Judea : he taught in Asia, 
and even at Rome : his tenets infected the 
isle of Cyprus. St. John opposed both 
Cerinthus and Ebion in Asia; and it is 
thought that this apostle wrote his Gospel, 
in the year 97, particularly against this 
heresy. 

The Ebionites held the same errors as 
the Nazarenes. They united the cere- 
monies of the law with the precepts of the 
ospel: they observed both the Jewish 
abbath and the Christian Sunday. They 
called their* place of assembling a s//mt~ 
goguCj and not a church. They bathed 
every day, which was the custom of the 
Jews. In celebrating the eucharist, they 
made use of unleavened bread, but no 
wine. 

They added to the observance of the law 
divers superstitions. They adored Jeru- 
salem as the house of God. Like the 
Samaritans, they would not suffer a person 
of another religion to touch them. They 
abstained from the flesh of animals, and 
even from milk : and, lest any one should 
object to them that passage of the Gospel, 
where our Lord says he desires to eat of 
the passover, they corrupted it. When 
they were sick, or bitten by a serpent, they 
plunged themselves into water, and invoked 
all sorts of things to their assistance. 

•They disagreed among themselves in re- 
lation lO our Lord Jesus Christ. Some 
of theni'eaid he was born, like other men, 
of Joseph and Mary, and acauired sanctifi- 
cation only by his good works. Others of 
them allowed that he was bom of a virgin, 
but denied that he was the Word of God, 
,ot bad a pre-existence before his human 


and Joshua ; but they laughed at all those 
who came after them. They rejected some 
partil' of the Pentateuch; and w^hen they 
were too closely pressed by these books, 
they entirely abandoned them. 

Of the New Testament, they acknow- 
ledged only the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
that is, that which was written in Hebrew, 
and which they called the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. Put they took from it the 
two first chapters, and corrunted other 
passages of it. They absolutely rejected 
St. Paul as an apostete, and an enemy of 
the law% and published several calumnies 
against him. Thev had likewise false Acts 
of the Apostlesy in which they mixed a 
gi’cat many fables. 

As to their manner of life, they imitated 
the Carpocratians, the most infamous of all 
heretics. They rejected virginity and con- 
tinence; they obliged children to marry 
very young ; they allowed married persons 
to separate from each other, and marry 
again, as often as they pleased. 

St. Justin, St. Ircntcus, and Origen, 
wTole against the Ebionites. Symmachus, 
author of one of the Greek versions of the 
Scriptures, was an Ebionite. 

ECCLESIASTES. A canonical book 
of the Old Testament. It is called “ The 
words of the Preacher, the son of David, 
king of Jerusalem,” that is, of Solomon* 
w'ho, from the great excellency of his in- 
structions, was emphatically styled “the 
preacher.” The design of it is to show 
the vanity of all sublunary things, in order 
to which the author enumerates the seve- 
ral objects upon which men place their 
happiness in this life, and then discovers 
the emptiness and insufficiency of all 
worldly enjoyments, by many various re- 
flections on the evils of human life. The 
conclusion of the whole is, in the words of 
the preacher, “ Fear God, and keep his 
commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man.” St. Jerome observes, that this 
pious inference prevented the Jews from 
suppressing, this whole book of Ecclesiastes, 
which theyhad thoughts of doing, (as well 
as many other writings of Solomon, which 
are now lost and ^gotten,) because it 
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asserts that the creatures of God are vain, dom,;'to display its excellence, or to rc- 
and all things as nothing; it was also commend- ffe acquirement.” So Bishop 
thought to contain some dangerous opi* Gray : ondcgjVou^s to illustrate the 

nions, and some particular expressions^ insu^cieilby , ^hly enjoyment ; not 
that might infuse doubts concerning , the ^ excite in us a disgust to 

immortality of the soul. \ ' ' - Itfe," but tO influence us to prepare lor that 

The word Ecclesiastes^ whlih is Greek, atate [^0Te there is no vanity.” Ecclesi- 
signifies a preacher. The Hebrews call it TastiM may lustlt be considered as a sewiuel 
CohMh, which literally signifies a collector ^ to the Book bf Proverbs. Ecclesiast^, 
because it is supposed to be a sertnon ojr, .cotding to a modem author, is a duifo^e 
discourse delivered to an assembly .‘ The In, which ft inan of piety dfeputes agft^t a 
Talmudists will have King liczekiah to be libertine who favoured the opinions of the 
the author of it. Kimchi ascribes i,t. to Sadducecs ; his reason is, because there are 


Isaiah, and Grotius to Zorobabcl ; but the 
book itself affords no foundation for these 
conjectures. On the contrary, as observed 
by Mr, Holden, “ The author is expressly 
styled in the initiatory verse, the son of 
Davids king in Jermalein ; and in the 12th 
vjerse he is described as king over Israel ^ 
in Jermnlem. These passages arc found 
in every known MS., and in all the ancient 
versions ; and vSolomon, as is well known, 
was the only son of David who ever 
reigned in Jerusalem. The book has been 
thus admitted into the sacred canon as the 
production of Solomon, to whom it has 
also been ascribed by a regular and con- 
current tradition. A collateral proof arises 
from the contents of the work itself, in 
which the author is stated to have excelled 
in wisdom beyond all who were before 
him in Jerusalem, and to have composed 
many proverbs : circumstances descriptive 
of Solomon, 'and of no other personage 
whose name is recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The writer is likewse represented 
as abounding in wealth and treasure, Ac., 
extremely applicable to Solomon.” Mr. 
Holden, agd Mr. Desveeux, in their very 
learned and exhaustive dissertations, com- 
pletely refute the really shallow objections 
of Grotius, Dath^ Eichhorn, and others, 
as to Solomon’s authorship. They do not, 
however, quite agree as to the scope of 
the book. Mr. Desvoeux (to whom Dr. 
Graves, in his Lectures on the Pentateuch, 
agents) states that his object is to prove 
the immortality of the sovd, or rather the 
necessity of another state after this life, 
from such arguments as may be afforded 
by reason and experience. Mr. Holden 
abides by the generally received opinion, 
that it is ** an arguing into the summmn 
honum^ or chief good ; not however merely 
as regarding happiness in this life, hut 
that which in all its bearings and relations 
is conducive to the best interests of man. 
This he finally determines to be true wis- 
dom: , r . and every part of the discourse, 
, when considered in reference to this object, 
tends to develdpe the nature of true wis- 


some things in it which seem to contradict 
each other, and could not proceed from the 
same person. But this may be wholly 
ow'ing to Solomon’s method of disputing 
pro and cow, and proposing the objections 
of the Sadducccs, to which he replies. 

The generality of commentators believe 
this book to be the product of Solomon’s 
repentance, after having experienced all 
the follies and pleasures of life; notwith- 
standing wdiich, some have questioned 
w’helhor Solomon he saved, and his repent- 
ance is still a problem in the Church of 
Borne. 

ECCTiESIASTIC. A person holding 
any oflicc in the sacred ministry of tlie 
Church. (See Bishop^ Priest^ and Deacon,) 
ECCLESIASTICAL lIISTOlUAKS. 
(See Jflsforians.) 

ECCLESIASTICUS. An apocryphal 
book of Scripture, distinguished by this 
name because it was read [in ccclcsia) in 
the church as a book of piety and instruc- 
tion, but not of infallible authority ; or it 
is so called, perhaps, to distinguish it from 
the book of Ecclesiastes ; or to show that 
it contains, as w’ell as the former, precepts 
and exhortations to wisdom and virtue. 
The anonymous preface to this work in- 
forms us, that the author of it was a Jew, 
called J esus, the son of Sirach, who WTote 
it in Hebrew; but it was rendered into 
Greek by his grandson of the same name. 
The Hebrew copy of this book, which St. 
Jerome saw, was entitled Proverbs, By 
many of the ancients it was styled llavapc- 
roc, the hook of every turtue : but the most 
common name among the Greeks is, The 
Wisdom of Jestts the son of Sirach, This 
book was written under the high priest- 
hood of Onias III., and translated in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, or Physcon. 
Some of the ancients have ascribed it to 
Solomon. The author, no doubt, had in 
his view the subject and thoughts express- 
ed in the Proverbs of that king, and has 
followed his method of teaching morality 
by sentences or maxims. This book begins 
with an exhortation to the pursuit of 
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wisdom j after which follow many pa^ims of 
morality to the forty-fourjh chapter, wliere 
the author begins tb rehearse the praises of 
famous men, such as the patriarchs, mo* 
phets, and the most illustrious men of thA 
Jewish nation,. The Latin veralbs); of 
Ecclesiasticus ^has more in it than the 
Gre^£, several particulars being inserted in 
tha!^ which are not in the other. These, 
Dr,,, Erideaux observes, seem to;; have been 
interpolated by the first author of tli^at 
version ^ but now, the Hebrew being lost, 
the Greek, which was made from it by the 
grandson of the author, must stand for the 
original; and from that Uie English trans- 
lation was made. 

Parts of Ecclesiasticus are strikingly like 
the style of Solomon, and truly Hebraic 
in their cast, as has been remarked by 
Bishop Lowth in his 24th Prelection ; who 
subjoins a translation of the 24lh chapter 
into Hebrew. He recognises however a 
considerable difference between its style 
and that of Solomon. 

ECLECTICS. A sect which arose in the 
Christian Church towards the close of the 
second century. They professed to make 
truth the only object of their inquiry, and 
to be ready to adopt from all the different 
systems and sects such tenets as they 
thought agreeable to it ; and hence their 
name, from U^tyut, to seM, They pre- 
ferred Plato to the other philosophers, and 
looked upon his opinions concerning God, 
the human soul, and things invisible, as 
conformable to the spirit and genius of the 
Christian doctrine. One of tlic principal 
patrons of this system was Ammonius 
Baccas, who at this time laid the founda- 
tion of that sect, afterwards distinguished 
by the name of the New Platonists, in the 
Alexandrian School . — BrowjhUm, 

ECONOMICAL. The economical me- 
thod of disputing was that in which the 
disputants accommodated themselves, as 
much as possible, to the taste and preju- 
dices of those whom they were endeavour- 
ing to gain over to the truth. Some of 
the early Christians carried this conde- 
scension too far, and abused St. Paul’s ex- 
ample. (1 Cor. ix. 20. J The word is 
denvedfrom oUovofiia, dispensatio rei fa- 
miliarisj the discretionary arrangement of 
things in a house according to circum- 
stances. 

ECC'NOMIST. {(Economus.) An officer 
in some cathedrals of Ireland, chosen peri- 
odically by the chapter out of their own 
body, whose office is to manage the com- 
mon' <*state of the cathedral, to see to the 
necessai^Tepairs, pay the church officers. 


ECONOMY ESTATE, or FUND. In 
some Irish cathedrals the common fund, 
for the support of the fabric, the payment 
of the inferior church officers, and some- 
times certain members of the choir, is so 
called. It is not divisible among the ca- 
thedral body themselves. About half the 
cathedrals in Ireland are destitute of any 
common or corporate fund whatever. — 

ECUMENICAL, (From oiKovpkvn, the 
world.) A term applied to general coun- 
cils of the Church, to distinguish them 
from provincial and diocesan synods. (See 
Councils.) 

EDIFICATION. Literally, « buildinff 
up : and in the figurative language of the 
New Testament, a growing in grace and 
holiness, whether oi individuals or of the 
Church. 

A pretence of greater edification has 
been a common ground of separation from 
the (Church ; but most absurdly, for “ edi- 
fication,” says Dean Sherlock, in his reso- 
lution of some cases of conscience which 
respect Church communion, is building 
up, and is applied to the Church, considered 
as (jod’s house and temple ; and it is an 
odd way of building up tne temple of God, 
by dividing and separating the parts of it 
from each other. The most proper signi- 
fication of the word which our translators 
render by “ edification,” is a house or build- 
ing ; ana this is the proper sense wherein 
it belongs to the Christian Church : “ ye are 
God’s husbandry, yc are God’s building,” 
that is, the (fiiurch is God’s house or 
building. Thus the same apostle tells us 
that in Christ, “ the whole building ” (that 
is, the whole Christian Church) fitly fram- 
ed together, groweth unto an holy temple in 
the Lord.” (Kphes. ii. 21 .) Hence the go- 
vernors of th\'. (Ixurch ye called builders, 
and the apostl- s are called ** labourers to- 
gether with God,” in erecting this spiritual 
building; and St. Paul c3ls himself a 
“master builder.” Hence the increase, 
growth, and advances towards perfection 
in the Church, is called the building or 
edification of it. For this reason, St. Paul 
commends prophecy, or expounding the 
Scriptures, before speaking in unknown 
tongues without an interpreter, because by 
this the Church receives building or edifi- 
cation. 

All those spiritual giftsf which were be- 
stowed on tne Christians, were for the 
buildinp and edifying of the Church. The 
apostolical power in Church censures was 
“for edification, not for destruction” (2 
Cor. X. 8) ; to build, and not to pull down ; 
that is, to preserve the unity of the Church 
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entire, and its communion pure. And we 
may observe, that this edification is prima- 
rily applied to the Church: “that the 
Church may receive edifying “ that ye 
may excel to the edifying of the Church 
“ for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

Cor. xiv. 5, 12 ; Ephes. iv. L2.) And it 
is very observable wherein the apostle 
places the edification of the body of Christ, 
viz. in unity and love : “ till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, to a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ.” (Kphes. iv. 12, 13.) Till 
we are united by one faith unto one body, 
and perfect man, and “ speaking the truth 
in love, may grow up into him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ; from whom 
the whole body fitly joined together, and 
•compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plietn, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the edifying of itself 
in love.” (Ephes. iv. 15, 16.) This is an 
admirable description of the unity of the 
Church, in which all the parts arc closely 
united and compacted together, as sUines 
and timber are to make one house ; and 
thus they grow into one body, and in- 
crease in mutual love and charity, which is 
the very building and edification of the 
Church, which is edified and built up in 
love, as the apostle adds, tliat “ Jcnowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edificth.” ( 1 Cor. 
viii. 1.) This builds up the Church of 
Christ; and that not such a common 
charity as we have for a*ll mankind, but 
such a love and sympathy as is peculiar to 
the members of the same body, and which 
none buttnerabers can have for each other. 
And now methinks I need not prove that 
schism and separation are not for the edifi- 
cation of the Church ; to .separate for edifi- 
cation is to pull dow'n instead of building 
up. But these men do not seem to have 
any great regard to the edification of tlie 
Cliurch, but only to their own particular 
edification : and we must grant that edifi- 
cation is sometimes applied to particular 
Christians in Scripture, according to St. 
PauTs exhortation, “ Comfort yourselves 
together, and edify one another, even as 
also ye do.” (1 Thess. v. 11.) And this 
edif^ng one another, without question, 
signifies our promoting each other’s growth 
^nd progress •in all Christian gi’aces and 
virtues | and so the building and edifi- 
cation of the Church, signifies the giowth 
and improvement of the Church in all 
•^irituaf wisdom and knowledge, and 
Christian graces. The edification of the 
Church consists in the edification of par- 

X 2 


ticular Christians ; but then this is called 
edification or building, because thi.s growth 
and improvement is in the unity and 
communion of the Church, and makes 
them one spiritual house and temple. 
Thus- the. Church is called tlte temple of 
God, and every particular Christian is 
God’s tpmple, wherein the Holy Spirit 
dwells ; and yet God has but one temple, 
and the Holy Spirit dwells only in the 
Church of Christ; but particular Chris- 
tians are God’s temple, and the Holy 
Spirit dwells in them as living members 
of the Christian Church ; and thus by the 
same reason the Church is edified and 
built up, as it grows into a spiritual house 
and holy temple, by a firm and close union 
and communion of all its parts : and 
every Christian is edified, as he grows up 
in all Christian graces and virtues in the 
unity of the Church. And, therefore, 
whatever extraordinary means of edifica- 
tion men may fancy to themselves in a 
separation, llic apostle knew no edification 
but in the communion of the Church ; and 
indeed, if our growth and increase in all 
grace and virtue be more owing to the 
internal assistance of the Divine Spirit, 
than to the external administrations, as 
St. Paul tells us, “ I have planted and 
A])ollos watered, but God gave the increase ; 
so then, neither is he that planteth any- 
thing, nor he that watereth, but God that 
giveth the increase” (1 Cor. iii. 6, 7); 
and if the Divine Spirit confines his in- 
fluences and operations to the unity of the 
Cliurch, as the same apostle tells us that 
there is Init “one body and one spirit,” 
(Kph. iv. 4,) which plainly signifies that 
the operations of this one spirit are appro- 
jiriated to this one body, as the soul is to 
the body it animates; — then it does not 
seem a very likely way for edification, to 
cut ourselves oft’ from the unity of Christ's 
body. 

ETiDERS. (irpEffflvnpott hence Pres- 
byterians.) Presbyterian sects have 
supposed that the order of lat/ -elders^ 
as they denominate some of their of- 
ficers, is sanctioned by Holy Scripture. 
It appears certain, however, that the 
“elders” mentioned by St, Paul (1 Tim. 
V.) did not hold the same oflice as those 
in the Presbyterian sects, but “labour- 
ed in the word and doctrine.” In this 
place the apostle means only ministers, 
when he directs that double honour should 
be paid to the elders that rule well, espe- 
cially those who labour in the word and 
doctrine ; and the distinction does not ap- 
pear to consist in the order of officers, but 
in the degree of their diligence, faithful- 
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ness, and eminence in laboriously fidfilling 
their ministerial duties. It is said that 
Calvin admitted lay- elders into Church 
courts, on what he conceived to be the 
sanction of primitive practice, and, as an 
effectual method of preventing the return 
of inordinate power in a superior order of 
the clergy. To this it is answered by Ca- 
tholics, tnat,neither the name nor office of 
lay-elder was ever known to any general 
or provincial council, or even to any par- 
ticular Church in the world, before the 
time of Calvin. (See Presbyterians,) 

ELECTION. (See Predestination ^ Cal- 
vinism. ^ Arminianism.) There are three 
views taken of election, all parties agree- 
ing that some doctrine of election is taught 
in Holy Scripture, — the Calvinistic, the 
Arminian, ancl the Catholic. 

By the Calvinists, (see (^ahinism^) elec- 
tion is judged to be the election of certain 
individuals out of the great mass of man- 
kind, directly and immediately, to eternal 
life, while all other individuals are cither 
passively left, or actively doomed, to a cer- 
tainty of eternal death ; and the moving 
cause of that election is defined to be God’s 
unconditional and irrespective will and 
pleasure, inherent in, and exercised in con- 
seqiience of, his absolute and uncontrol- 
lable sovereignty. 

By the Arminians, or Bemonstrants, (see 
Arminianism^) Scriptural election is j)ro- 
nounced to be the election of certain indi- 
viduals, out of the great mass of mankind, 
directly and immediately to eternal life; 
and the moving cause of that election is 
asserted to be God’s eternal prevision of 
the future persevering holiness and con- 
sequent moral fitness of the individuals 
themselves, who thence have been thus 
elected. 

Election under the gospel or Catholic 
view denotes, the election of various indi- 
viduals into the pale of the visible Church, 
. with God’s merciful purpose, that through 
faith and holiness they should attain ever- 
lasting glory, but with a possibility (since 
God governs his intelligent creatures on 
^moral princijiles only) that through their 
• own perverseness they may fail of attain- 
ing it. 

Stanley Faber, from whose learned and 
most satisfactory work these definitions are 
taken, very clearly proves this to be the 
doctrine of the reformed Church of Eng- 
land; wh^^re, in the seventeenth Article, 
the Church of England, speaking of predes- 
tination to life, teaches not an election of 
certain individuals, either absolute or pre- 
visionai, directly and immediately, to eter- 
nal happiness. But she teaches an election 


of certain individuals into the Church 
catholic, in order that there, according to 
the everlasting purpose and morally oper- 
ating intention of God, they may be de- 
livered from curse and damnation^ and 
thus, indirectly and mediately, may be 
brought, through Christ, to everlasting 
glory ; agreeamy to God’s promises, as 
they arc generically, not specifically, set 
forth to us in Holy Scripture. 

That such is the real doctrine of the 
Church of England — in other w^ords, that 
she teaches a predestination to life, not 
direct and immediate, but indirect and 
mediate— inevitably follows from the cir- 
cumstance that, while in her sixteenth 
Article she hints at the possibility of the 
elect individually departing from grace 
given, in her Homilies and in her Burial 
Service, she distinctly states, that the elect, 
in her sense of the w ord, may, in their in- 
dividual capacity, fall away utterly, and 
thus perish finally. Now, this statement 
is palpably incompatible with the tenet of 
a direct and immediate predestination of 
individuals to eternal life ; for individuals, 
so predestinated, could not, by the very 
terms of their predestination, fall away ut- 
terly and irrecoverably. Therefore, the 
predestination to life, mentioned in the 
seventeenth Article, can only mean an in- 
direct and mediate predestination of indi- 
viduals; or, in other words, it can only 
mean a predestination of individuals to 
eternal life, through the medium of elec- 
tion into the Catholic Church; in God’s 
everlasting purpose and intention indeed ; 
but still, (since God, in executing his pur- 
pose and intention, operates upon the 
minds of his intelligent creature? not phy- 
sically, but morally,) with a possibility of 
their defeating that merciful purpose and 
intention, and thence of their finally fall- 
ing aw'ay to evf /lasting destruction. 

As the article, in connexion with the 
other documents of the Anglican Church, 
must, unless we place them in irrecon- 
cilable collision with each other, be under- 
stood to propound the doctrine of predes- 
tination after the manner and in the sense 
which has been specified; so it distinctly 
enjoins us to receive God’s promises, as 
they are generally set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture. 

The word generally in this place is not 
opposed to unusually^ but to particularly ^ 
and signifies genericdly. And the other 
documents of the Church of England agree 
with this interpretation of the seventeenth 
Article. 

We may refer, in the tot instance, to 
the peculiar phraseology introduced into 
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the office of Infant Baptism. “ Regard, we 
beseech thee, the supplications of thy con- 
gregation : sanctify this water to the mys- 
tical washing away of sin : and grant that 
this child, now to be baptized therein, may 
receive the fulness of thy grace, and ever re- 
main in the number of thy faithful and elect 
children, through Jesus Ciikist our Loud.” 

Thus, in systematically generalizing 
phraseology, runs the prayer. Now the 
same prayer is recited over every child. 
Consequently, by the inevitable force of 
the word remain” as here used, every 
child, baptismally brought into the pale of 
the Church, is declared to be, at that time, 
one of the number of God’s elect. 

But the largest charity cannot believe 
that every child, baptismally brought into 
the pale of the Church, is elect in the 
sense of election as jointly maintained by 
Calvin and Arminius. 

Therefore, agreeably to the tenor of her 
own explicit phraseology, the idea which 
the English Church annexes to the tenn 
election, can only be that of ecclesiastical 
individual election. 

The matter is yet additionally estab- 
lished by the parallel phraseology, which 
occurs in the somewhat more modern office 
of Adult Baptism. 

With the sole requisite alteration of 
“ this person ” for this child,” the prayer 
is copied verbatim from the ol^er office. 
Every adult, therefore, who is baptismally 
introduced into the pale of the Church, is, 
as such, declared to be one of the number 
of God’s elect people. • 

The same matter is still further estab- 
lished by the strictly homogeneous lan- 
guage of lire Catechism, 

Each questioned catechumen, who, as 
an admitted member of the Church, has 
already, in the l^ptismal office, been de- 
clared to be one of the elect, is directed to 
reply : that, as a chief article of the faith 
propounded in the Creed, he has learned 
“ to believe in God the Holy Ghost, who 
sanctifieth” him ‘‘and all the elect people 
of God.” 

Now, such an answer plainly makes 
every catechumen declare himself to be 
one of the elect. 

But, in no conceivable sense which will 
harmonize with the general phraseology of 
the Anglican Church, save in that of eccle- 
siastical individual election only, can every 
catechumen be deemed one of God’s elect 
people. 

xnerefore the idea which to the Scrip- 
term election, is annexed by the 
Church of England, is that of ecclesiastical 
individual election* 


The inatter is also established by tlie 
parallel phraseology introduced into the 
Burial Service. 

“We beseech thee, that it may please 
thee, of thy gracious goodness, shortly to 
accomplish the number of thine elect, and 
to hasten thy kingdom ; that we, with all 
those that are departed in the true faith of 
thy holy name, may have our perfect con- 
summation and bliss, both in body and 
soul, in thy eternal and everlasting glory, 
through Jesus Ciihist our I.011D.” 

In this prayer, the generic term “ we ” 
occurs in immediate connexion wnth “ the 
number of thine eket,^* 

Therefore the evidently studied arrange- 
ment of the words, enforces the conclusion 
that every member of the Church, as de- 
signated by the term “ wc,” must be deem- 
ed one of God’s elect people. 

Finally, the same matter is established, 
even in the familiar course of daily recita- 
tion, by the language of the very liturgy 
itself. 

“Endue thy ministers with righteous- 
ness: and make thy chosen people joyful. 

“O Lord, save thy people: and bless 
thine inheritance.” 

Now, who are the “chosen people,” 
whom the Lord is here supplicated to 
“ make joyful ? ” 

Can we reasonably pronounce them, in 
the judgment of the Anglican Church, to 
be certain individuals of each actually 
praying congregation, who, in contradis- 
tinction to other individuals of the same 
congregation, are predestinated, cither ab- 
solutely or previsionally, to eternal life ? 

Assuredly, the whole context forbids so 
incongruous a supposition ; for, assuredly, 
the whole context requires us to pro- 
nounce, that “thy chosen people” are 
identical with “ thine inheritance.” 

But the entire tenor of the liturgy iden- 
tifies “thine inheritance” with the Ca- 
tholic Church. 

Therefore, “thy chosen people” and the 
Catholic Church are terms, in point of 
import, identical. (See Perseverance.) 

ELECTION OF BISHOPS. (See 
Iiishop.s.) 

ELEMENTS. The materials used in 
the sacraments, appointed for that purpose 
by our Lord himself. Thus w ater is the 
element of baptism, and bread and wine 
are the elements of the eucharist. With 
respect to the elements of the eucharist, it 
is ordered by the Church of England that, 
“when there is a communion, the priest 
shall then place upon the table so much 
bread and wine as he shall think suffi- 
cient;” Then, that is, after the offertory, 
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and after presenting t^e basin the 
alms. This rubric oeing added to our 
liturgy at the last review, at the same 
time with the word “oblations,” in the 
mrayer following, it is clearly evident, as 
JBishop Patrick has observed, that by that 
word are to be understood the elements of 
bread and wine, which the priest is to 
offer solemnly to God as an acknowledg- 
ment of his sovereignty over his creatures, 
and that from henceforth they might be- 
come properly and peculiarly his. For in 
all the Jewish sacrifices, of which the peo- 
ple were partakers, the viands or materials 
of the feast were first made God’s by a 
solemn oblation, and then afterwards eaten 
by the communicants, not as man’s, but as 
God’s provisions, who by tlius entertaining 
them at his own table, declared himself’ 
reconciled, and again in covenant with 
them. And therefore our blessed Saviour, 
when he instituted the new sacrament of 
his own body and blood, first gave thanks 
and blessed the elements ; that is, offered 
them up to God as liOiiD of the creatures, 
as the most ancient Fatliers expound that 
passage; who for that reason, whenever 
they celebrated the holy cucharist, always 
offered the bread and wine for the com- 
munion to God upon the altar by this or 
some short ejaculation: “Loud, we ofl'er 
thee thine own out of what thou hast 
bountifully given us.” After which they 
received them into the sacred bamiuet of 
tlie body and blood of his dear Son. 

In the ancient Church they had gener- 
ally a side table, or jjrothesiSf near the 
altar, upon which the elements were laid 
till the first part of the communion service 
was over. Now, tliough we have not 
always a side table, and there is no express 
provision for one made in the Church of 
England, yet in the first Common Prayer 
Book of King Edward VI., the priest him- 
self was ordered, in this place, to set both 
bread and wine upon the altar ; but at the 
review in 1551, this and several other 
pious usages were thrown out, in conde- 
scension to ultra-Protestant superstition. 
(See Credence,) After which the Scotch 
liturgy was the first wherein we find it 
restored j and Mr. Mede having observed 
our liturgy to be defective in this particu- 
lar, was probably the occasion, that, in the 
review of it after the Restoration, this 

B 'tive practice was restored, and the 
and wme ordered by the rubric to 
bo aet solemnly on the table by the priest 
bimseif. It appears, indeed, that the tra- 
ditional practice of the immediately pre- 
ceding times maintained its ground in 
many places after the alteration of the 


rubric j (see Hickeys Treatises, i. 127 — 129, 
322—324;) but the history of the change 
gives so marked a character to our present 
rubric, that a neglect of it is clearly a viola- 
tion of the priesvs obligation to conformity. 
If the priest thus ofi’ends the consciences 
of the more enlightened members of a con- 
gregation, they should point out to him 
his mistake, which can only proceed from 
traditional negligence. In the coronation 
service of Queen Victoria, after the read- 
ing of the sentences in the Ofiertory, this 
rubric occurs. “And first the Queen 
offers bread and wine for the communion, 
which being brought out of King Edward’s 
chapel, and delivered into her hands, the 
bread upon the paten by the bishop who 
read the Epistle, and the wine in the 
chalice by the bishop that read the Gospel, 
are by the archbishop received from the. 
Queen, and reverently placed upon the 
altar, and decently covered with a fair 
linen cloth, the archbishop first saying this 
prayer,” &c. (See Ohlatiju and Offer tori/,) 
— See Wheatli/, 

ELIiVATlON. In architecture, a re- 
pnjsentation of a building, or of any por- 
tion of it, as it would appear if it were 
possible that the eye should be exactly 
opposite every part of it at the same time. 

ELEVATION OF THE HOST. This 
Romish ceremony, condemned in our 
twenty-fifth Article, is not, comparatively 
speaking, an ancient rite. The Roman 
ritualists, Bona, Merati, Benedict XIV., 
Lc Brim, &c., acknowledge that there is 
no trace of its exifttence before the eleventh 
or twelfth century in the W cst. The Ordo 
Romanus, Amalarius, Walafrid Strabo, 
and Micrologus, make no mention of the 
rite, though the last of these ritualists 
lived at the end of the eleventh century. 
The truth is, that no certain documents 
refer to it until the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, but it may possibly 
have existed in some places in tlie twelfth. 
The synodical constitutions of Odo dc Sulli, 
bishop of Paris, about 1200, appoint this 
elevation, and it was probably then first 
introduced into the diocese of Paris. In- 
nocent III., who wrote on the ceremonies 
of the mass at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, does not speak of it ; but, 
in the time of Honorius III., it had come 
into use, for he mentions it in an epistle 
to the Latin bishops of the ftatriarchatc of 
Antioch, A. d. 1219, where he commands 
that, at the elevation, the people should 
reverently bow. “ Sacerdos quilibet fre- 
quenter doceat plebem suam, ut cum in 
celebratione missarum elevatur hostia salu- 
taris, quilibet reverenter inclmet.” This 
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was inserted in the decretals (c. sane de 
celebratione missarum) by Gregory IX., 
his successor, and thus became Sie law of 
the West. It is spoken of by Bona venture, 
Durand, and the Council of Lambeth, in 
the latter part of the same century ; and 
Cardinal Guido is said to have introduced 
this rite, or some part of it, at Cologne, 
about 1265. 

We know then, that, in the thirteenth 
century, the host was elevated, and the 
people bowed or knelt at the same time. 
But if we are to judge by the authorities 
referred to by the Roman ritualists them- 
selves, the writers of that and the follow- 
ing ages did not always interpret this as 
designed for the adoration of the elements, 
or even of Ciirist in the eucharist. Bo- 
naventure (a. d. 1270) assigns eight reasons 
for the elevation, some of which relate to 
the duty or dispositions of the people on 
the occasion ; but he does not notice the 
adoration of the elements. William, bishop 
of Paris, about 1220, ordered a bell to be 
rung at the elevation, that the people 
might be excited to pray ; not to worship 
the host. ** Pra3cipitur quod in cclcbra- 
tione missarum, quando corpus Curisti 
elevatur, in ipsa elevatione, vel paulo ante, 
campana pulsetur, sicut alias full statutum, 
ut sic mentes fidelium ad orationem cx- 
citentur.” Cardinal Guido (a. d. 1265) 
ordained, that at the elevation all the 
people should pray for pardon.* ‘‘ Bonam 
illic consuctudinem instituit, ut ad eleva- 
tionem hostiai omnis populus in ecclcsia 
ad sonitum nolae veniam petcret, sicque 
usque ad calicis benedictioncm prostratus 
jaceret.” The synod of Cologne (a. d. 
1536) explained the people’s duty at the 
elevation to consist, in remembering the 
Lord’s death, and returning him thanks 
with minds raised to heaven. “ Post ele- 


simply^ without any exclusive reference to 
the presence of Christ in the eucharist. 
— Palmer, 

EMBER DAYS. These are the Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday, after the 
first Sunday in Lent, the feast of Whit- 
sunday, the 14th of September, and the 
13th of December, all being fasting days; 
the Sundays following these days being 
the stated times of ordination in the Church. 
It is to be remarked, that the Sunday in 
December which begins the Ember w'eek 
is always the third Sunday in Advent. The 
week in which these days fall are called 
Ember week. But as Sunday begins the 
week, the Ember collect is always to be 
read on the Sunday preceding the Ember 
days, not on that which follows them, as 
is sometimes erroneously done. 

The derivation of the name is uncertain. 
It has been supposed by some to signify 
“ ashes,” and by others “ abstinence,” in 
allusion to the ancient custom connected 
with fasting. The fact that the Ember 
weeks return at stated periods, has led 
others to trace the name to a Saxon word 
signifying a “ course,” or “ cycle.” In the 
Western Church they were denominated 
“ the Fasts of the Four Seasons and from 
this comes another, and perhaps the most 
probable, illustration— trie Latin qvatuor 
tempora (four seasons) being abbreviated 
into the German qnatemper or quatemher, 
and again, into the English ember. On 
these days whe design of the Church is to 
call her members, by prayer and fasting, 
to invoke the Divine aid and blessing on 
the choice and commission of ministers 
of the gospel. The deep interest every 
Christian heart should feel in a matter of 
such infinite moment, should secure for 
these days the pious observance of the 
members of the Church. 


vatiouem conseeSrati corporis ac sanguinis 
Domini . . . turn videretur silendum, et 
ab Omni populo mortis Dominic® comme- 
moratio habenda, prostratisque humi cor- 
poribus, animis in caelum erectis, grati® 
agend® Christo Redemptori, qui nos san- 
guine 8UO lavit morteque redemit.” 

On the other hand, Durand, (1286,) 
Lyndwood, (1430,1 the diocesan synod of 
Augsburg, (1548,) and Cardinal Hosius, 
one of the papal legates at the synod of 
Trent, understood the prostration of the 
people as designed for the adoration of 
Christ as present in the eucharist. Cer- 
tainly this has latterly become the common 
opimon, but from what has been said above 
it appears that, before the Reformation, and 
a^rwards, maay persons at the elevation 
directed their worsnip to God and Christ 


EMBLEM. A visible, and usually an 
ornamental, symbol of some spiritual thing; 
of some great truth concerning the object 
of a Christian’s worship, of some object of 
his faith and hope, or of some mystery or 
privilege. 

The use of emblems, under which the 
truths of Christianity were veiled from the 
heathen, "while they w®re presented vividly 
to the minds of the faithful, is probably as 
old as Christianity itself: and the fancy 
of pious persons has continued it to the 

E resent day ; many particular emblems 
aving been so generally and almost uni- 
versally used, as to have been interwoven 
almost with the very external habit of the 
Church itself. Among the most apt and 
venerable may be mentioned, tlie trine 
compass, (as it is called by Chaucer,) 
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or a circle inscribed within an equilateral 
triangle; denoting the co-equality and 
co-eternity of the three Divine persons in 
the ever blessed and undivided Trinity: 
the hand extended from the clouds in the 
attitude of benediction, for the first Person 
in the Trinity ; the Lamb triumphant, the 
fish, (see PisciSf) the pelican wounding 
her own breast to feed her young, and 
others, for the Son of God, Ji:sus Christ 
our Lord : the dove, for the Holy Ghost. 
The chalice receiving the blood of the 
wounded Lamb, for the holy eucharist: 
the pha?nix rising from the flames, for the 
resurrection : the cross, for the Christian’s 
life of conflict ; the crown, for his hope of 
glory. All these are beautifully significant, 
and are very innocent in their use, as well 
as pious in their intention. 

It is of the essence of a proper emblem 
that it be not, nor pretend to be, a simple 
representation. It then loses its allusive 
character, and becomes a mere picture of 
the thing itself. In theology there is an- 
other reason why this should be avoided : 
for when we attempt a representation of 
any object of Cliristian worship, we too 
nearly fall into idolatry. Hence the cross 
is admissible where the crucifix is not: 
and the not unfrequent representation of 
the Holy Trinity, in which the Father is 
represented as a man, supporting the 
Lord Jesus on the cross, is shocking to 
the reverent eye. For the like reasons the 
representations of the holy eucharist, under 
^the old figure of a crucifix pouring blood 
into four cups placed to receive it, is very 
objectionable. 

With regard to the use of emblems, 
they still afford very happy ornaments for 
churches and church furniture, especially 
perhaps for painted windows. In the 
primitive Church, the pious sometimes 
ciHried them on their persons. Clement 
of Alexandria has mentioned some which 
we ought to avoid, and others which we 
may employ ; of which latter we may name 
a dove, a fish, a ship borne along by a full 
breeze, and an anchor. As the reason of 
the rule which he gives still holds, we may 
refer to his Pt^dag, iii. 11. 

EMMANUEL, or IMMANUEL. A 
Hebrew word, which signifies “ God with 
us.” Isaiah, (vii. 14,) in that celebrated 
prophecy, in which he foretells to Ahaz 
the birth of the Messiah from a virgin, 
says, This child shall be called Emmanuel, 
God with ps. He repeats this while 
speaking of the enemy’s, army, which, like 
a torrent, was to overflow Judea; “ The 
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stretching of his wings shall fill the breadth 
of thy land, O Emmanuel.” St. Matthew 
(i. 23) informs us, that this prophecy was 
accomplished in the birth of Christ, bom 
of the Virgin Mary, in whom the two 
natures. Divine and human, were united ; 
so that he was really Emmanuel, or ** God 

with UR.” 

ENCCENTA. Festivals anciently kept 
on the days on which cities were built, or 
churches consecrated ; and in later times, 
ceremonies renewed at certain periods, as 
at Oxford and Cambridge, at the celebra- 
tion of founders and benefactors. 

ENCHATITES, or CON1TNENTS. A 
name given to a sect in the second cen- 
tury, because they condemned marriage, 
forbade the eating of flesh or drinking of 
wine, and rejected with a sort of horror 
all the comforts and conveniences of life. 
Tatian, an Assyrian, and a disciple of 
Justin Martyr, was the leader of this sect. 
He was greatly distinguished for his genius 
and learning, and the o 'tcessive austerity 
of his life and manners. He regarded 
matter as the fountain of all evil, and 
therefore recommended in a peculiar man- 
ner the mortification of the body. He 
distinguished the Creator of the world 
from the Supreme Being, denied the re- 
ality of Christ’s body, and blended the 
Christian religion with several corrupt te- 
nets of the Oriental philosophy. 

ENERGUMENS, DEMONIACS, from 
hipyovfikvotf which in the largest sense 
denotes persons under the motion or oper- 
ation of any spirit whabivcr, good or bad ; 
but, in a restrained sense, is used by ec- 
clesiastical writers to denote persons 
'whose bodies are possessed by^ an evil 
spirit. Mention is often made iii the pri- 
mitive Cliurch, of persons possessed of an 
evil spirit. The regulations of the Church 
bestowed upon th' in special care.^ They 
constituted a distinct class of Christians, 
bearing some relation both to the catechu- 
mens and the faithful ; but differing from 
both in this, that they were under the 
special oversight and direction of exorcists, 
whi’e they took part in some of the reli- 
gious exercises of both classes. 

Catechumens who, during their proba- 
tionary exercises, became demoniacs, were 
never baptized until thoroughly healed, 
except in case of extreme sickness. Be- 
lievers who became demoniacs, in the 
worst stage of their disease, like the weep- 
ing penitents, were not permitted to enter 
the church were retained under close 
inspection fii the outer porch. When 
partially recovered they were permitted, 
with the audteniiea, to join in public wor- 
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ship, but they were not permitted to par- 
take of the eucharist until wholly restored, 
except jn the immediate prospect of death. 
In general, the energumens were subject 
to the same rules as the penitents. — 
Bingham. 

ENGLAND, Church of England.) 

ENOCH, THE PROPHECY OF. An 
apocryphal book, of which there remains 
but a few fragments. 

Enoch was certainly one of the most 
illustrious prophets of the first world, since 
Moses says of him, that he “walked with 
God.” (Gen. v. 24.) This prophet is famed 
in the Church for two things : the first is, 
his being taken up into heaven without 
leaiihg death (Heb. xi. 5) ; the second is, 
his Prophecy, a passage of which St. Jude 
has cited in his Epistle. (Ver. 14.) The 
ancients greatly esteemed the Prophecy of 
Enoch. Tertullian expresses his concern, 
that it was not generally received in the 
world. That Father, on the authority of 
this book, deduces the original of idolatry, 
astrology, and unlawful arts, from the 
revolted angels, who married with the 
daughters of men. And it is on the testi- 
mony of this book, that the Fathers ot the 
2nd and 3rd centuries, as lrena‘us, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, received for true this fable of 
the marriage of the angels with the 
daughters of men. St. Augustine, who was 
less credulous, allows, indeed, that Enoch 
wrote something divine becaust? he is cited 
by St. Jude ; but he says, it was not with- 
out reason that this book was not inserted 
in the Canon, which was* preserved in the 
temple of Jerusalem, and committed to the 
care of the sacrificators. St. Augustine suf- 
ficiently insinuates, that the authority of 
this book is doubtful, and that it cannot be 
proved that it was really written by Enoch. 
Indeed the account it gives of giants 
engendered by angels, and not by men, has 
manifestly the air of a fable ; and the most 
judicious critics believe it ought not to be 
ascribed to Enoch. De Habitu Mulier. c. iii. 
J)e CiviL Deiy lib. xv. c. 23. 

TOs apocryphal book lay a long time 
buried in darkness ; till the learned Joseph 
Scaliger recovered a part of it. That 
author ^ves us some considerable frag- 
ments of it, in his notes on the chronicle of 
Eusebius; particularly in relation to the 
above-mentioned story of the marriage of 
the angels wi(th the daughters of men. 

Scaliger, Isaac Vossius, and other learn 
ed men, attribute this work to one of those 
Jews, who lived in the times between the 
Babylonish captivity and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Others are of opinion, it 
^as written after tiie risie and establish- 


ment of Christianity, by one of thos$ fana- 
tics, with whom the primitive Church was 
filled, who made a ridiculous n^ixture of the 
Platonic philosophy and the Christian di- 
vinity : such as the authors, or forgers, of the 
Sibylline Oracles, the Dialogues of Hermes 
Trismegistus, and the like. The reasons of 
this opinion arc these. 1. The original of 
the book is Greek ; and therefore it was 
not composed by any Jew, living in Judea, 
or Cliahlca ; for they always wrote in He- 
brew, or in some of its dialects. 2. It is 
evident the jiuthor was a Christian, because 
he makes perpetual allusions to the texts 
of the New Testament. It is therefore, 
probably, the invention of some Christian, 
who took occasion from the Epistle of St. 
Jude to forge this work. As for St. Judo 
himself, it is ])robable he cites what con- 
cerns the general judgment, not from 
any book then subsisting under the name 
of Fmoch, but from tradition. — Jtiricu^ 
Hist, defi T)o(/mes et C a lies, part i. c. 4. 

ENIHRONISATION. (Sec Bishop.) 
The placing of a bishop in his stall or 
tlironc in his cathedral. 

A distinction is sometimes made between 
tlie enthronisatioTi of an archbishop and a 
bishop, the latter being called installation : 
but this appears to be a mere refinement of 
the middle ages, of which we have many 
such. — Jahh. 

EPACrr. In chronolog)’, and in the 
tables for the calculation of Easter, a 
number indicating the excess of the solar 
above the lunar year. The solar year 
consisting, in round numbers, of 365 days, 
and the lunar of twelve months, of twenty^ 
nine and a half days each, or 354 days, 
there wdll be an overplus in the solar year 
of eleven days, and this constitutes the 
Epact. In other words, the epact of any 
year expresses the number of days from 
the last new moon of the old year (which 
was the beginning of the present lunar 
year) to the first ot January. In the first 
year, therefore, it will be 0 ; in the second 
11 days ; in the third twice 11 or 22 j and 
in the fourth it would be 11 days more, or 
33 ; but 30 days being a synodical month, 
will in that year be intercalated, making 
thirteen synodical months, and the remain- 
ing three is then the epact. In the fol- 
lowing year, 11 will again be added, mak- 
ing fourteen for the epact, and so on to the 
end of the cycle, adding 1 1 to the epact of 
the last year, and always rejecting thirty, 
by counting it as an additional month. 
The epact is inserted in the table of move- 
able feasts in the Prayer Book. 

EPHOD, a sort of ornament or upper 
garment, worn by the Hebrew priests. 
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The vroti ephod, is derived from 
neW) aphady which signifies to gird, or tie, 
for the ephod was a kind of girdle which, 
brought from behind the neck, and over 
the two shoulders, and hanging down 
before, was put cross upon the stomach ; 
then carried round the waist, and made 
use of as a girdle to the tunic. There 
were two sorts of ephods, one of plain 
linen for the priests, and another em- 
broidered for the high priest. As there 
was nothing singular in that used by com- 
mon priests, Moses does not dwell upon 
the description of it, but of that belonging 
to the high priest he gives us a large and 

r ticular account. (Exod. xxviii. 6, &c.) 

was composed of gold, blue, purple, 
crimson, and twisted cotton : upon that 
part of it which passed over the shoulders 
were two large precious stones, one on 
each shoulder, upon which were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes, six upon 
each stone; and, where the ephod crossed 
upon the high priest’s breast, there was a 
square ornament called the pectoral, or 
breastplate. 

St. Jerome observes, that the ephod was 
peculiar to the priesthood ; and it was an 
opinion among the Jews, that no sort of 
worship, true or false, could subsist with- 
out a priesthood and ephod. Thus Micah, 
having made an idol and placed it in his 
house, did not fail to make an ephod for it. 
(Judges xvii. 5.) God foretold by Hosea, 
(iii. 4,) that the Israelites should be for a 
long tune without kings, princes, sacrifices, 
altar, ephod, and teraphim; and Isaiah, 
speaking of the false gods who were wor- 
snipped by the Israelites, ascribes ephods 
to them. 

The ephod is often taken for the pec- 
toral or breastplate, and fo’* the Urim and 
Thummim, which were fastened to it, be- 
cause all this belonged to the ephod, and 
made but one piece with it. Though the 
ephod was properly an ecclesiastical habit, 
ct we find it sometimes worn by laymen, 
amuel, though a Levite only, and a child, 
wore a Unen ephod. (1 Sam. ii. 18.1 And 
David, in the ceremony of removing the 
ark from the house of Obed-edom to Jeru- 
sidem, was girt vnth a linen ephod. (2 Sam. 
vi. 14.) The I^evites regularly were not 
allowed to wear the ephod j but in the 
time of Agrippa, as we are told by Josephus, 
a little time before the taking of Jerusalem 
by the Boinans, the Levites obtained of 
that prince permission to wear the linen 
stole as well as the priests. The historian 
observes, that this was an innovation con- 
trary to tLo laws of their country, which 
were never struck at with impunity. 


Spencer and Cuneeus are of opinion, 
that the Jewish kings had a right to wear 
the ephod, because David coming to Zig- 
lag, and finding that the Amalekites had 
plundered the city, and carried away his 
and the people’s wives, ordered Abiathar 
the high priest to bring him the ephod, 
which being done, David inquired of the 
Loud, saying, Shall I pursue after this 
troop?” &c. (1 Sam. xxx. 8); whence 
they infer that David consulted God by 
Urim and Thummim, and consequently 
put on the ephod. The generality of 
commentators believe, that David did not 
dress himself in the high priest’s ephod, 
and that the text signifies no more than 
that the king ordered Abiathar to put on 
the ephod, and consult God for him. 

Tlie ephod of Gideon is remarkable for 
having become the occasion of a new kind- 
of idolatry to the Israelites. (Judges viii. 
27.) What this consisted in, is matter of 
dispute among the learned. Some authors 
arc of opinion that this < phod, as it is call- 
ed, was an idol ; others, that it was only a 
trophy in memory of that signal victory ; 
and that the Israelites paid a kind of Di- 
vine worship to it, so that Gideon was the 
innocent cause of their idolatry; in like 
manner as Moses was, when he made the 
brazen serpent, which came afterwards to 
be worshipped. 

EPIGONATON. An appendage of a 
lozenge shkpe, somewhat resembling a 
small maniple, worn on the right side, de- 
pending from the girdle. It is considered 
to rc])rescnt the mapkin with which our 
blessed Lord girded himself at the last 
supper, and has embroidered on it either a 
cross or the head of our Lord.* In the 
liomish Church its use is confined to tlie 
pope. In the Greek Church it is used by 
all bishops. The epigona^n does not oc- 
cur in tne sacerdotal vestments of the 
English Church. — Palmer, 

EPIPHANY. The epiphany, or mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, is 
commemorated in the Church on the 6th 
of January, and denotes the day on which 
the \me men came from the East to wor- 
ship the infant Jesus. (Matt. ii. 2.) Let 
us be thankful for the light of the gospel, 
which on that day began to shine on those 
who sat in darkness. (Isa. ix. 2 ; Matt, 
iv. 16.) 

The word epiphany is derived from the 
compound verb imtpaivuf, which signifies 
to manifest or declare. The Epiphany is 
observed as a scarlet day at the universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford. 

The feast of Epiphany was not, origin- 
ally, a distinct festival, but made a part of 
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that of the nativity of Christ; which being 
celebrated twelve days, the first and last 
of which, according to the custom of the 
^ Jews in their feasts, were high or chief 
days of solemnity, either of Siese might 
fitly be called Epiphany, as that word sig- 
nifies the appearance of Christ in the 
world. . 

This festival was, in one respect, more 
taken notice of, in the Greek Church, than 
the Nativity itself, being allowed as one of 
the three solemn times of baptism, which 
the Nativity was not ; a privilege which it 
wanted in the Latin Church. St. Chrysos- 
tom tells us, that, this being likewise the 
day of our Saviour’s baptism, it was usual 
to carry home water, at midnight, from the 
church, and that it would remain as fresh 
and uncorrupt for one, tw'o, or three years, 
as if immediately drawn from the spring. 
— HomiL 24, de BapU ChristL 

Theodosius the Younger gave this festi- 
val an honourable place among those days, 
on which the public games were not al- 
lowed; and Justinian made it a day of 
vacation from all pleadings at law, as well 
as from popular pleasures. It is to be ob- 
seiTed, likewise, that those to whom the 
care of the Paschal cycle, or rule for find- 
ing Easter, was committed, w^ere obliged, 
on or about the time of Plpiphany, to give 
public notice when Easter and Lent were 
to be kept the ensuing year. — Cod, Thvod. 
lib. XV. tit. 5, leg. 5. Cod, Just\iib. iii. tit. 
12, leg. 6. 

EPISCOPACY. (See Bishops and Or- 
ders.) The ancient apdstolical form of 
Church government, consisting in the su- 
perintendency of one over several other 
church officers. Bishops were always al- 
lowed to be of an order superior to pres- 
byters j and, indeed, having all the powers 
that presbyters Jiave, and some more pe- 
culiar to themselves, they must be ot a 
difterent ord^r necessarily. It is their pe- 
culiar office to ordain, wdiich never was 
allowed to presbyters ; and, anciently, the 
presbyter acted in dependence upon the 
bishop in the administration of the Lord’s 
supper and baptism, and even in preaching, 
in such manner that he could not do it re- 
gularly without the bishop’s approbation. 

Our Church asserts, in the preface to 
the Ordinal, that the order of bishops was 
“ from the apostles’ time referring us to 
those texts o# Scripture occurring in the 
history of the Acts, and the apostolical 
Epistles, which are usually urged for the 
proof of the episcopal order* And of a 
great many which might be alleged these 
are some. In the short history which we 
have of the apostles, we find them exer- 


cising all the peculiar offices of the episco- 
pal order. They ordain church ministers ; 
“And when they had prayed they laid 
their hands on them.” (Acts vi. 6.) They 
confirm baptized persons: “Who, when 
they were come down, prayed for them, 
that they might receive the lIoLY Ghost” 
(viii. 16). They excommunicate notorious 
offenders, as the incestuous person. (1 Cor. 
V. 5.) The like episcopal powers we find 
in Scripture committed to others, whom, 
from the tenor of Scripture, and the tes- 
timony of antiquity, we judge to have been 
advanced to that order. Not only a powder 
of ordination, but a particular charge in 
conferring it, is given to Timothy ; namely, 
that he “ lay hands suddenly on no man.” 
(1 Tim. V. 22.) That he caution the pres- 
byters under him “that they teach no 
other doctrine” (i. 3). Rules are given 
him how he should animadvert on an 
offending presbyter : “ Against an elder 
receive not an accusation but before two 
or three witnesses,” (v. 19,) and to what 
conduct he should oblige the deacons 
(iii. 8). The same episcopal powders are 
committed to Titus, to “ ordain ciders in 
every city,” (Tit. i. 5,) and to excommu- 
nicate heretics after the first or second 
admonition (iii. 10). Now these are very 
good proofs to all reasonable men that 
diligently read the Holy Scriptures, that 
the order of bisho])8 w'as inclusively “ from,” 
that is, in, “ the apostles’ time.” 

But to all diligent and impartial readers 
of ancient waiters the case is yet more out 
of doubt. The earliest ecclesiastical writer 
extant is Clemens Komanus, wdio wrote his 
first epistle to the Corinthians within forty 
years after our Saviour’s ascension. And 
he speaks not only of nrcvsbyters and dea- 
cons, but of bishops liKewdse, as an order 
in use in his time, clearly distinguishing 
also betw een the tw'o orders of bishops and 
presbyters. In the epistles of Ignatius, 
who was bishop of Antioch seventy years 
after Christ, in which he continued forty 
years, being martyred in the year of our 
Lord 108, just seven years after St. John’s 
death, all the three orders are clearly and 
exactly distinguished. Of lower author- 
ities the instances are innumerable. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria w’rotc in the latter end 
of the second century ; and he mentions 
the three orders as the established use of 
the Church in his time. Origen, who lived 
at the same time, uses corresponding lan- 
guage. Tcrtullian likewise mentions these 
three orders as established ranks of the 
hierarchy. And so infinite other authors 
make these three orders perfectly distinett 
— Dr, Nkholls. 
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Of the distinction among the governors 
of the Church there was never in ancient 
times made any question ; nor did it seem 
disputable in the Church, except to one 
malcontent, Acrius, who did indeed get a 
name in story, but never made much noise, 
or obtained any vogue in the world. Very 
few followers he found in his heterodoxy. 
No great body even of heretics could find 
cause to dissent from the Church in this 
point. But all Arians, Macedonians, No- 
vatians, Donatists, &c. maintained the dis- 
tinction of orders among themselves, and 
acknowledged the duty of the inferior 
clergy to their bishops. And no wonder ; 
seeing it standeth upon so very firm and 
clear grounds ; upon the reason of the case, 
upon the testimony of Holy Scripture, 
upon general tradition, and unquestionable 
monuments of antiquity, upon tlie common 
judgment and practice of the greatest 
saints, persons most renowned for wisdom 
and piety in the Church. 

Keason doth plainly require such subor- 
dinations. This all experience attesteth; 
this even the chief impugners of episcopal 
presidency do by their practice confess, 
who for prevention of disorders have been 
fain, of their own heads, to devise ecclesi- 
astical subordination of classes, provinces, 
and nations ; and to appoint moderators, 
or temporary bishops, in their assemblies. 
So that reason hath forced the dissenters 
from the Church to imitate it. 

The Holy Scripture also doth plainly 
enough countenance this distinction. For 
therein we have represented one “ angel ** 
presiding over principal churches, which 
contained several presbyters, Qlev. ii. 1,) 
Ac. : therein we find episcopal ordination 
and jurisdiction exercised ; w^e have one 
bishop constituting presbyters in divers 
cities of his diocese, (Tit. i. 5j 1 Tim. v. 
1, 17, 19, 20, 22,) &c. j ordering all things 
therein concerning ecclesiastical disci- 
pline; judging presbyters ; rebuking ^‘with 
all authority,” or imperiousness, as it 
were, (Til. ii. 15,) and reconciling oftend- 
ers, secluding heretics and scandalous per- 
sons. 

In the Jewish Church there were an high 
priest, chief priest, a sanhedrim, or senate, 
or synod. 

The government of congregations among 
Goi>*s ancient people, which it is proba- 
ble was the pattom that the apostles, 
no affecters of needless innovation, did fol- 
low in establishing ecclesiastical discipline 
among Christiansj doth hereto agree ; for 
in ^eir synagogues, answering to our 
Christian cliurches, they had, as their elders 
and doctors, so over them an dpxi(rvpdYwyoif 


the head of the eldership, and president of 
the synagogue. 

The primitive general use of Christians 
most effectually doth back the Scripture, 
and interpret it in favour of this distinction, 
scarce less than demonstrating it consti- 
tuted by the apostles. For how otherwise 
is it imaginable, that all the Churches 
founded by the apostles in several most 
distant and disjointed places, at Jerusalem, 
at Antioch, at Alexandria, at Ephesus, at 
Corinth, at Rome, should presently con- 
spire in acknowledgment and use of it ? 
How could it, without apparent confeder- 
acy, be formed, how could it creep in with- 
out notable clatter, how could it be ad- 
mitted without considerable opposition, if 
it were not in the foundation of those 
Churches laid by the apostles ? How is it 
likely, that in those times of grievous per^ 
secution, falling chiefly upon the hishojjs, 
when to be eminent among Christians 
yielded slender reward, and exposed to 
extreme hazard; when to seek pre-emi- 
nence was in effect to court danger and 
trouble, torture and ruin, an ambition of 
irregularly advancing themselves above 
their hretiiren should so generally prevail 
among the ablest and best Christians ? 
How could those famous martyrs for the 
Christian truth be some of them so uncon- 
scionable as to afi'ect, others so irresolute 
as to yield to, such injurious encroach- 
ments ? And how could all the holy Fa- 
thers, persons of sp renowned, so approved 
wisdom and integrity, he so blind as not to 
discern such a corruption, or so bad as to 
abet it? How indeed could all God’s 
Church he so weak as to consent in judg- 
ment, so base as to comply in prao-tice, with 
it ? In fine, how can we conceive, that all 
the best monuments of antiouity down 
from the beginning, the %cts, tne epistles, 
the histories, the commentaries, the writ- 
ings of all sorts, coming from the blessed 
martyrs and most holy confessors of our 
faith, should conspire to abuse us ; the 
which do speak nothing but bishops ; long 
catalogues and rows ot bishops succeeding 
in this and that city ; bishops contesting 
for the faith against pagan idolaters and 
heretical corrupters of Cnristian doctrine ; 
bishops here teaching, and planting our 
religion by their labours, their suftering, 
and watering it with their blood?— XI/’. 
Isaac Barrow, • 

It was so well known that a bishop was 
of I superior order to a presbyter, tnat it 
was deemed sacrilegd by tne fourth general 
council to thrust a bishop down from the 
first to- the second degree. So that, how- 
ever persecution and dire necessity may 
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erhaps excuse some late Churches, for 
eing forced to mix the two first orders, 
and to.have only priests and deacons ; yet 
we, who have a prescription of above 1600 
(now 1700) years for us, even from the 
apostles* time, have the right of our side, 
and must never depart therefrom. — Dean 
Comher, 

EPISTLE. The Scriptural Epistles are 
letters which were addressed by the in- 
spired apostles to Churches or individuals. 

Of these, the apostle Paul wrote four- 
teen; viz. 

1. The Epistle to the Homans. 

2. The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

3. The Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians. 

4 . The Epistle to the Galatians. 

5. Tlie Epistle to the Pijdicsians. 

' 6. The Epistle to the Philippians. 

7. The Epistle to the Colossians. 

8. The First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians. 

9. The Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. 

10. The First Epistle to Timothy. 

11. The Second Epistle to Timothy. 

12. 'J'he Epistle to Titus. 

13. The Plpistle to Philemon. 

14. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

St. James wrote one, general, Epistle. 

St. Peter, two. ^ 

St. John, three : and 

St. Jude, one. . 4 

But by the Epistle in tho liturgy we mean 
the first lesson in the Communion Service, 
which is so styled because it is generally 
taken frqjn the Epistles of the holy apostles. 
Sometimes, however, it is taken from the 
Acts, and occasionally from the prophets. 
Almost all the lessons now read as Epistles 
in the English lilurgy have been appointed 
to their present place, and used by our 
Church, mr many ages. Thw arc found 
in all the liturgies of our Church used 
before the revision, in the reign of Edward 
VI., and thjey also appear in all the monu- 
inents of the English liturgy, before the 
invasion of William the Conqueror. It is, 
in fact, probable that they are generally as 
old as the time of Augustine, a. d. 695. 
In this view, the lessons entitled Epistles 
in our liturgy have been used, with some 
alterations, for 1200 years by the Church 
of England. We must consider this more 
as a subject of interest and pleasure than 
of any great importance, since all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God. Yet we 
may remarK,. that the extracts read from 
the Epistles are generally devotional and 


m 

practical, and, therefore, best adapted for 
ordinary comprehension and general edi- 
fication. 

EPISTOLER. In the 24th canon, and 
in the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, we 
find that a special reader, entitled an epis- 
toler, is to read the Epistle in collegiate 
churches, vested in a cope. Tlie canon 
and the injunctions here referred to will 
be found under the head Cathedral 

Epistolers are still statuteable officers in 
several cathedrals of the new foundation ; 
though in most it has fallen into desuetude. 
It is retained at Durham. The epistoler 
and gospeller are sometimes called deacon 
and subdeacon, in the cathedral statutes. 
The epistoler, according to our present 
rubric, strictly interpreted, must be a priest. 
In the Roman Church he is a subdeacon. 
But by Archbishop Grindal’s Injunctions 
in 1671, it was required that parish 
clerks should be able to read the first Les- 
son and Epistle. — Jvhh, 

EPOCH. A term in chronology signi- 
fying a fixed point of time from which the 
succeeding years are numbered. The first 
epoch is the creation of the world, which, 
according to the Vulgate Bible, Arch- 
bishop Usher fixes in tlie year 710 of the 
Julian ])eriods, and 4004 years before 
jEsrs CiiiiisT. The second is the deluge, 
which, according to the Hebrew text, 
happened in the year of the world 1656. 
Six other ej)ochs arc commonly reckoned 
in sacred history : the building of the 
tower of Babel ; the calling of Abraham ; 
the d(?parture of the Israelites out of 
Egypt ; the dedication of the temple ; the 
end of the Babylonish captivity ; and the 
birth of Jesus Chuist. In profane history 
are reckoned four epochs : the a?ra of Na- 
bonassar, or death of Sardanapalus ; tho 
reign of Cyrus at Babylon ; the reign of 
Alexander the Great over the Persians ; 
and the beginning of the reign of Au- 
gustus, in which our SAVIOUR w’as bom. 

ERASTIANS. So called from Erastus, 
a German heretic of the 16th century. 
The pastoral office, according to him, was 
only persuasive, like that of a professor of 
science over his students, without any 
pow’cr of the keys annexed. The Lord’s 
supper, and other ordinances of the gospel, 
were to be free and open to all. The 
minister might dissuade the vicious and 
unqualified from the communion, but 
might not refuse it, or inflict any kind of 
censure; the punishment of all offences, 
cither of a civil or religious nature, being 
referred to the civil magistrate. 

ESDRAS, the name of two apocryphal 
books of Scripture, which were mways ex- 
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eluded the Jewish canon, and are* too 
absurd to be admitted as canonical by the 
Romanists themselves. They are sujmosed 
to have been originally written in Greek, 
by some Hellenistical Jews, though some 
imagine that they were first written in 
Chaldee, and afterwards translated into 
Greek. It is uncertain when they were 
composed, though it is generally agreed 
that the author wrote before Josephus. 

The First Book of Esdras is chiefly his- 
torical, and gives an account of the return 
of the Jews irom the Babylonish captivity, 
the building of the temple, and the estab- 
lishment of Divine worship. The truth it 
contains is borrowed from the canonical 
books of Ezra (or Esdras, as the Greeks 
and Latins call him, and thcincc term these 
books, the Third and Fourth Book of Es- 
dras) ; the rest is exceeding fabulous and 
trifling: this book hoAvever is by the 
Greeks allowed to be canonical. The Se- 
cond Book of Esdras is written in the pro- 
phetical way, and pretends to visions and 
revelations, but so ridiculous and absurd, 
that the Spirit of God could have no con- 
cern in the dictating of them. Tlie author 
believed that the day of judgment was at 
hand, and that all the souls both of good 
and bad men would be delivered out of 
hell after the day of judgment. He speaks 
of two monstrous animals created by G(/D 
at the beginning of the world, in order to 
make a feast with them for all the elect, 
after the resurrection. He says, that the 
ten tribes are gone into a certiiin country, 
which he calls Arscrct; that Ezra re- 
laired the whole body of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which were entirely lost; and he 
speaks of Jesus Christ and his apostles in 
so clear a manner, that the gospel itself is 
not more express. 

The Books of Esdras are not read in the 
service of the Church of England. In the 
list of apocryphal books in the 6th Article, 
these are called the Third and Fourth Books 
of Esdras, because Ezra and Nehcmiah were 
formerly joined in one book ; and when 
they were separated, the book of Nehe- 
miah, being considered as a continuation 
of the book of Ezra, was called by his 
name . — Bkhof Tomline. 

ESPOUSE, ESPOUSALS. A cere- 
mony of betrothing, or coming under obli- 
gation for the purpose of marriage. It 
was a mutual agreement between me two 
parties, which usually preceded the mar- 
riage some considerable time. The dis- 
tinction between espousals and marriage 
ought to ha carefully attended to, as 
cs^usals in the East are sometimes con- 
tracted for years before the parties cohabit, 


and sometimes in very early youth. This 
custom is alluded to figuratively, as be- 
tween God and his people, (Jer. ii. 2,) to 
whom he was a husband. (Jer. xxxi. 32.) 
The apostle says that he acted as a kina 
of assistant {^pronuha) on this occasion 
(2 Cor. xi. 2.) ; I have espoused you to 
Christ,*’ that is, I have drawn up the 
writings, settled the agreements, given 
pledges, &c., of that union. (See Isa. liv. 
6 ; Matt. xxv. 6 ; Rev. xix.) 

ESSENES. A very ancient sect, which 
was spread abroad through Syria, Egypt, 
and the neighbouring countries. They 
maintained tliat religion consisted wholly 
in contemplation and silence. Some of 
them passed their lives in a state of celi- 
bacy ; others embraced the state of matri- 
mony, which they considered as lawful, 
when entered into with the sole design of 
proj)agating the species, and not to satisfy 
the demands of lust. Some of them held 
the possibility of appeasing the Deity by 
sacrifices, though difiei ont from that of the 
Jews ; and others maintained that no offer- 
ing was acceptable to God but that of 
a serene and composed mind, addicted to 
the contemplation of divine things. They 
looked upon the law of Moses as an alle- 
gorical system of spiritual and mysterious 
truths, and renounced, in its explication, 
all regard to the outward letter. 

ESTABLISHMENT. By a religious 
cstablishnfent is generally meant, in the 
present day, the religion, whether Chris- 
tian or not, wliich is recognised by the 
State. Thus Prirsbytei ianism is the estab- 
lishment of Scotland, Mahomedanism that 
of 'I'urkey. In England and Ireland the 
Catholic Cliurch is the establishment. It 
has not been endowed by the State, which 
has rather rob})ed than enriched it; nor 
has it been established, like Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, by mi act or the legislature. 
But being endowed by individual piety, it 
was for many ages the only community in 
this country which even pretended to be 
the Church : as such it was recognised by 
the State, and when in process oi time the 
Catholic Church in this country asserted 
its independence of Rome, and reformed 
the abuses which had crept into it, it con- 
tinued to be, as it always was, the re- 
ligious community connected with the 
State ; although, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a sect in communion with Rome 
was founded in England, and arrogated 
to itself the name and titles which belong 
to our ancient Church, and to her alone. 
A slight reference to history will show 
what IS meant. Soon after Augustine had 
been consecrated, in France, the first arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, his see was endowed | 
with large revenues .by King Ethelbert, 
who lijiewise established, at the instance of 
the archbishop, the dioceses of Rochester 
and London, The other kings of the 
heptarchy erected bishoprics equal to the 
size of their kingdoms. And the example 
was followed by their nobles, who convert- 
ed their estates into parishes, erecting fit 
places of worship, and endowing them with 
tithes. (See Church of England.) 

Thus was the Church established. For 
many years there appears to have con- 
tinued a good understanding between the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, the 
powers of which were, in most respects, 
as in these days, blended. But, after the 
moral world had been subdued, and papal 
tyranny had been established by the mar- 
.vellous energies of Hildebrand, his crafty 
successors, the popes of Rome, soon per- 
ceived that, in order to secure their do- 
minion, it was imjjortant, as far as possible, 
to sever the alliance which had hitherto 
subsisted between the Church and the 
State. Representing the Church as incle- 
nendent, they regarded the king as the 
head of the State, and the pope as supreme 
over the Church. No sectarian of the pre- 
sent day can be more hostile to the alliance 
between Church and State than were those 
divines, who in the middle ages were 
devoted to the popedom. Although the 
pope, however, had here in England, as 
elsewhere, many creatures and advocates, 
yet many and manful were the repulses he 
met with from our clergy, our kings, and 
the people. His authority, indeed, was, in 
this realm, a mere assumjition, for he Avas 
never elqpted by any synod of our Church 
as its head. Still, assuming rights to which 
he could lay no lawful claim, his usurpa- 
tions were continued until, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., thfe clergy, the monarch, and 
the people, exmld bear the tyranny no 
longer, but, throwing off the yoke, declared 
that the pope was not the head of the 
Church of England, but that, in these 
realms, the. king is, as in times past he was, 
oyer all persons, and in all causes, eccle- 
si^tical as well as civil, in these his do- 
niinions, supreme. This is the fact, and 
the history of the fact. The property of 
the Church remains with those who have 
descended in an unbroken line from the 
clergy to whqpi it Avas originally granted. 
If our title be disputed, it devolves upon 
Si?# to establish a prior claim. 

This the Protestant dissenter does not 
attempt to do; and, with respect to the 
lioman Catholic dissenters, we know, that 
instead of being descended from the ori- 
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ginal grantees, their line of succession 
began at Rome scarcely more than two 
centuries ago. Nor can they claim on the 
ground of greater similarity of doctrine, for 
transubstantiation, the worship of saints 
and images, half communion, constrained 
celibacy, &c., the doctrines and practices 
which distinguish the modern Romanists, 
were unknown to the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
Admitting, then, that we may differ in 
some particulars of practice from our an- 
cestors, yet certainly we do not differ 
from them so much as the modern Ro- 
manists. 

ESTHER. The Book of Esther is a 
canonical book of Scripture, containing the 
history of Esther. There has been some 
dispute Avhether it was a canonical book 
among the Jews. St. Jerome and other 
Christian Avriters maintain the affirmative, 
but St. Athanasius and some others in- 
cline to the opposite conclusion. It has, 
however, been received as canonical by the 
Church. The last six chapters, beginning 
at the fourth verse of the tenth chapter, 
arc not in the Hebrew text. These are 
probatily a composure of several pieces 
collected by the Hellcnistical Jews, and 
are therefore desci’A’edly throAvn out of the 
canon of the sacred books by the Protest- 
ant CJmrch; b\it the Jiatin and Greek 
Churches hold them canonical. As to the 
author of the Book of Esther, there is 
great uncertainty. Many of the Chris- 
tian fathers attribute this history to Ezra. 
Eusebius believes it to he more modem. 
Others ascribe it to Joachim the high 
priest, the grandson of Josedcc. Most 
conceive Mordecai to have been the author 
of it, and join Esther Avith him in the com- 
position of it. M. Du Pin conjectures, 
that the great synagogue, to preserve the 
memory of this remarkable event, and to 
account for the original of the feast of 
Purim, ordered this book to.be cbibiJ>osed, 
AA'hich they apj)roved and placed in the 
canon of their sacred books. It has been 
remarked, as a singular circumstance, that 
the Divine name does not once occur in 
this book. 

ETERNITY. That mysterious attri- 
bute of God which implies his existence, as 
without end, so without beginning. The 
self-existent Being, observes Dr. Clarke, 
must of necessity be eternal. The ideas of 
eternity and self-existence are so closely 
connected, that, because something must 
of necessity be eternal, independently and 
Avithout any outward cause of its being, 
therefore it must necessarily be self-exist- 
ent; and, because it is impossible but 
something must be self-existent, therefore 
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it is necessary that it must likewise be ! of thanks.) (See Communtonf LonTs Sup- 
eternal. To be self-existent, is to exist per, JEhmentSt Consecration of the Elements, 
by an absolute necessity in the nature of Sacrament, Sacrifice, Real Presence,.) Sa- 
the thing itself. Now this necessity being cramentum eucharistia is the name ^iven 
absolute, and not depending upon any- to the Lord*s supper in our Latin articles, 
thing external, must be always unalterably signifying, properly, thanksriving or bless- 
the same, nothing alterable but what ing, and fitly denoting this holy service as 
is capable of being affected by somewhat a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. It 
without itself. That being, therefore, occurs in Ignatius, Irenseus, Clemens of 
which has no other cause of its existence Alexandria, Origen, and others j and was 
but the absolute necessity of its own na- adopted into the Latin language, as may 
ture, must, of necessity, have existed from be seen from Tertullian and Cyprian in 
everlasting, without beginning, and must, many places. — Waterland. Wehave, how- 
of necessity, exist to everlasting, without ever, an earlier allusion to the liturgy, un- 
end. der the title of eucharistia, or thanksgiving, 

As to the manner of this eternal exist- in the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Cor- 
ence, it is manifest it herein infinitely inthians; where, in forbidding and rea- 
transcends the manner of the existence of soiling against the practice of some per- 
all created beings, even of such as shall sons, who used the miraculous gift of 
exist for ever ; that whereas it is not pos- tongues in an improper manner, namely, 
sible for their finite minds to comprehend by celebrating the liturgy in an unknown 
all that is past, or to understand perfectly language, he says, “ When thou shalt bless 
all things that are present, much less to with the Spirit, how shall he that occu- 
know all that is future, or to have entirely pieth the room of the anleamed say Amen 
in their power anything that is to come, at thy (living of thanks, seeing he imder- 
but their thoughts, and knowledge, and standeth not w'hat thousayest?” (1 Cor. 
power, must, of necessity, have degrees xiv. 16.) lirtl, lav ivXoyhayg nf Trvtvgan, 6 
and periods, and be successive and tran- dvaTrXy^wv rbv tottov tov ibavTov Trwg tpn 
sient as the things themselves : the eter- ro aghv lirl ry (ry ebxayioriy ^ ; ri 

nal, supreme cause, on the contrary, must Xfyetg, ovk oUt. Tlie meaning of this pas- 
of necessity have such a perfect, inilepcnd- sage is obvious : “ If thou shalt bless the 
ent, unchangeable comprehension of all bread and wine in an unknown language, 
things, that there can be no one point or which has been given to thee by the Holy 
instant of his eternal duration, wherein all SPIRIT, h(M shall the layman say Amen, 
things that are past, present, and to come, ‘ so be it,’ at the end of thy thanksgiving 
will not be as entirely known and repre- or liturgy, seeing he anderstandeth not 
sented to him in one single thought or what thou sayesfcr" It is undeniable that 
view, and all things present and future be St. Paul in this place uses exactly the 
as equally and entirely in his power and same expressions to describe the supposed 
direction, as if there w^as really no succes- action as he has employed a ^jort time 
flion at all, but all things were actually before in designating tne sacraments of 
present at once. Christ’s body and flood, and describing 

This is, in reality, the most incompre- our Lord’s consecration at the last supper. 
heol^Ie of the^Divinc attributes. God is To Trorrjyiov rrje • Acyiago tvXoyovniv, ovx^ 
wi&lliit^^nnih^ ; the Father, always a Kwviuvia roC a'ifiarog roi) Xpiorov iari ; “The 
yiwr,' WiipdiUt beginning; the Son, al- cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
vrtjji thqjjjOnJly. begotten of the Father, the communion of the blood of Christ?” 
W^Ol^'be^^ning ; the' HOLY Ghost, al- (1 Cor, x. 16.) 'o Kvpiog 'lyfrovg Iv ry vvktI 
ways probirodlng from the FaiIIER and y rraptSidoro, iXajStv dprov, rai saxapurrijoag 
the Son, without beginning ; the one God, UXam. (1 Cor. xi. 23.) “The Lord Jesus, 
always existing in the Trinity of his per- in the same night in which he was be- 
sons, without Ircginning. trayed, took bread, and when he had given 

“ There is hut one living and true God, thanks, he brake it.” The language of 
everlasting, without body, parts, or pas- St, Paul also in the passage under consi- 
siotts; of infinite power, wisdom, and good- deration, as well as tne action which he 
ncM; the maker and preserver of all things , describes, is perfectly conformable to the 
visible and invisible; and in the uj^ty description given by Justin Martyr of the 
this Godhead, thero'be Three PerJ’dns, of] "celebration of the eucharist. “Then bread 
one substance, power, and eternity, the and a cup of water and wine is offered to 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” the president of the brethren ; and he, 
^ArtkU I. taking them, sends up praise and glory to 

EUCHAllIST. (From ivxap^^ria, giving the FATHER of all, in the name of the Son 
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ajid of the Holy Ghost, and makes a seven priests, and begins with this prayer, 
very long thanksgiving, because God has ** O Lord, who with the oil of thy mercies 
thought us worthy of these things. And hast healed the wounds of our souls, do 
when he has ended the prayers and thanks- thou sanctify this oil, that those who are 
giving, all the people that are present sig- anointed therewith may be freed from their 
nify their approbation, saying, Amen. For infirmities, and from all corporeal and 
Amen in the Hebrew language signifies spiritual evils.’* This oil of prayer is pure 
* so be it/” Here we observe the “presi- and unmixed oil, without any other corn- 
dent ” corresponding to the person who position ; a quantity whereof, sufficient to 
“ blesses,” according to St. Paul, and per- serve for the whole year, is consecrated, 
forms the ‘‘thanksgiving.” The “ people” on Wednesday in the Holy Week, by the 
corresponding to the “ unlearned person ” archbishop, or bishop. The Euchelaion of 
^or layman, as Chrysostom and Theodoret the Greek answers to the Extreme Unction 
interpret the word) of St. Paul, and reply- of the llomanists. 

ing Amen, “so be it,” at the end of the In the administration of this oil of 
thanksgiving in both passages. If we refer prayer ^ the priest dips some cotton at the 
to all the ancient and primitive liturgies end of a stick, and therewith anoints the 
of the East and of Greece, the peculiar penitent, in the form of a cross, on the 
applicability of St. Paul’s argument to the forehead, on the chin, on each cheek, and 
eWstian liturgy will appear still more, on the backs and palms of the hands: 
In the liturgy of Constantinople or Greece, after which he repeats this prayer — “ Holy 
which has probably been always used at Father, physician of souls and bodies, who 
Corinth, the bishop or priest takes bread, hast sent thine only Son JesU8 Cubist, 
and “ blesses ” it in the course of a very healing infirmities and sins, to free us 
long “ thanksgiving,” at the end of which from death ; heal this thy servant of cor- 
ail the people answer, “ Amen.” The same poreal and spiritual infirmities, and give 
may be said of the liturgies of Antioqh him salvation and the grace of thy CiiBIST, 
and CtBsarca, and, in fine, of all the coun- through the prayers of our more than holy 
tries of the East and Greece through which lady, the mother of God, the eternal Vir- 
St. Paul bare tule or founded Churches, gin, through the assistance of the glorious. 
It may be added, that there is, we believe, celestial, and incorporeal powers, through 
no instance in the writings of the most the virtue of the holy and life-giving cross, 
primitive fathers, in which the Amen is of the holy and glorious prophet, the fore- 
ever said to have been repeated "kt the end runner, John the Baptist, and of the holy 
of an otfice containing both blessing and and glorious apostles.” — BicauL 
thanksgiving, except in the liturgy of the EUCHOLOGION. (From precesy 
cucharist. » and \6yoc, sermo.) The name of a litur- 

. All this shows plainly that the argument gical book of the Greek Church, contain- 
of St. Paul applies immediately and di- mg a collection of Divine services for the 
rectly to the celebration of this sacrament, administration of the sacraments, confer- 
Whether we regard his own previous ex- ring of orders, and other religious offices : 
pressions, the language and the words of it is properly their ritual, containing 
the earliest fathq^s, or the customs of the everything relating to religious COT- 
primitivo Church exhibited in the ancient monies. Father Simon ’ dbserves^^at 
liturgies, we see the accurate coincidence several of the most considi^bl6/:m^|E|l|^ 
between the case which he refers to, and* of that ChuTjOh, in Europe, 
the celebration of the cucharist. — Palmer’s under Fope Urban VIlL, tO: ^ia^aiue 
Oriyines LitiirgiceSy p, 114. We virtually Euchologion: Morinus,whovfiMpneof the 
adopt this word, when in the prayer after congregation, mentions this ritual in his 
communion, we pray to God to accept this book Ve Conyregationibus : ^ the greatest 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving » part of the divines, being influenced by 

' EUCHARISTIC. Belonging to the ser- the sentiments of the school-men, were 
vice of the holy eucharist j or, in a larger willing to reform this Greek ritual by that 
sense, having the character of thanas- of the Church of Rome, as if there had 
giving. . been some heresies in it, or rather some 

EITCHELAION. (Gr.) The oil vpfssaito which made the administration 
prayer. To such penitents (in the Greek ^.^^craments invalid; but some, who 
Church) as are conscious of the guilt of more p^rfectly understood the controversy, 
sny mortal sin, as adultery, fornication, or Opposed the censure of the Eucholorion : 
pride, is administered the sacrament of rb they, proved this ritual w'as agreeable to 
EuchelaioHy which is performed the practice of the Greek Church before 
by iho bishop, or archbishop, assisted by the schism of Photius, and that for this 
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reason it coiiTd not be condemned, with- 
out condemning all the old Eastern com- 
munion. 

EUDOXIANS. Certain heretics in the 
fourth century, whose founder was Eu- 
doxius, bishop of Antioch, and afterwards 
of Constantinople. They adliered to the 
errors of the Actians and Eunomians, 
affirming the Son to be differently affected 
in his will from the Fathkr, ana made of 
nothing. 

EULOGI^. (r?r.) So the Greek 
Church calls the Pams henedictus^ or bread, 
over which a blessing is pronounced, and 
which is distributed to those who are 
unqualified to communicate. The name 
Eulogice was likewise anciently given to 
the consecrated pieces of bread which the 
bishops and priests sent to each other for 
the keeping up a friendly correspondence : 
those presents likewise, which were made 
out of respect or obligation, were called 
EuhgxcB, 

St. Paulinus, bishop of Nola, about the 
end of the fourth century, having sent five 
Eidogim at one time to lloniaiiian, speaks 


nicated by the Council of Gangra, which 
was held soon after that of Nice. 

EUTYCIIIANS. Heretics in tjhe fifth 
century, the followers of the error of 
Eutyches, who being a Constantinopolitan 
abbot, and contending against Nestorius, 
fell into a new heresy. lie and his follow- 
ers affirmed that Christ was one thing, 
the Word another ; they denied the flewi 
of Christ to be like ours, but said he had 
a celestial body, which passed through 
the Virgin as through a channel; that 
there were two natures in Christ before 
the hypostatical union, but that, after it, 
there was but one, compounded of both ; 
and thence concluded that the Divinity 
of Christ both suffered and died. Being 
condemned in a synod at Constantinople, 
he appealed to the emperor : after which, 
by tne assistance of Dioscorus, bishop of 
Alexandria, he obtained a synod at Ephe- 
sus, called Latrocinium, or the assembly of 
thieves and robbers, wherein he got his 
heresy to be appro\etl: how^ever, in the 
fourth general council, under Marcian, 
A. D. 451, his errors were a second time 


to him in these terms ; That I may not 
be wanting in the duties of brotherly love, 
I send you five pieces of bread, of the am- 
munition of the warfare of Jesus Christ, 
under whose standard we fight, following 
the laws of temperance and sobriety.^' 
EUNOMIANS. A sect, so called from 
Eunomius, who lived in the fourth century 
of Christianity; he was constituted bishop 
of Cyzicum, and stoutly defended the 
Arian heresy, maintaining that the F atiier 
W'tts of a different nature from the Son, 
because no creature could be like his 
creator : he held that the Son of God did 
not substantially unite himself to the 
human. nature, but only by virtue and his 

g dMtS ; he affirmed blasphemously 
1 know GpD as w'cll as God himself; 
ose that ‘were baptized in the name. 
Trinity he rebaptized,^ and 
sp ave^e to the mystery, that he 
forbade the trinal immersion at baptism. 
Upon divulging his tenets, he was expelled 
Cyzicum and forced also to leave Samosata, 
where lie was also obtruded by the Arian 
faction Valens restored him to Cyzicum, 
but being again expelled by the people, 
he applied himself to Eudoxius at Con- 
stantinople - ' 

EUSTATHIANS. A denomhu^^^. 
the fourth century, who ddriVed^^H^ 
name from Eustathius,,^ h 
man was the occasion 
and divisions in Annenia, iRphtus^ t$e 
neighbouring countries ; and, in donse- 
quence, he was condemned and excommu- 


condcmnecl. 

EVANGEL. (From hene, and dyy«X/a, 
mtncius.) The gospel of Christ. The 
revealed history of our blessed Lord’s 
life. 

EVANGJCLICAL. Agreeable to the 
gospel, or “ evangel.” The term is used 
by that diass of dissenters whose private 
judgment leads them to regard as Scrip- 
tural the facts of our T.ord’s Divinity and 
atonement, to distinguish them from an- 
other class of dissenters, whose private; 
judgment leads them to hold these sacred 
truths as unscriptural. (See ^he Er an- 
gelical Magazine,) ’the name is sometimes 
given to those persons who conform to tin; 
Church, but w nose notipns arc supposed 
more nearly to coincide with the opinions 
of dissenters than with the doctrines of 
the Church ; thereby most unjustly insinu- 
ating that the principles of all consistent 
members of the Church are not according 
to the gospel. The use of terms of dis- 
tinction among members of the Church is 
much to be reprobated : among sects it 
cannot be avoided. In the strict and 
proper sense of the words, he who is truly 
evangelical must be a true member of the 
Ghu|ch, and every true member of the 
i£Jhu#<dtm\ist be truly evangelical. 

^ EVANGELISTS. Persons chosen by 
ihe apostles to preach the gospel. It be- 
ing impracticable for the twelve only to 
preach the gospel to all the world, Philip» 
among others, was engaged in this fdne- 
tion. As for their rank in the Church, 
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8t. Paul places them after the apostles 
and prophets, but before the pastors and 
teaches, fEph. iv. 11,) which makes Thco- 
doret call them apostles of the second 
rank : they had i: i particular flock assigned, 
as bishops or ordinary pastors, but tra- 
velled from one place to another, accord- 
ing to their instructions received from the 
apostles, to whom they returned after they 
had executed their commission, so that, in 
short, this office, being extraordinary, ex- 
pired with the apostles. 

The title of Evangelists is now more 
particularly given to those four holy per- 
sons who wrote the history of our Saviour. 

EVENS, or VIGILS. The nights or 
evenings before certain holy-days of the 
Church. Vigils are derived from the 
earliest periods of Christianity. In those 
'times of persecution Christians held their 
assemblies in the night, in order to avoid 
detection. On these occasions tliey cele- 
brated the memory of Christ’s death in 
the holy mysteries. AVhon persecution 
had intermitted and finally ceased, al- 
though Christians were able to celebrate 
all their riles, and to minister the sacra- 
ments in the day time, yet a custom which 
had commenced from necessity was re- 
tained from devotion and choice. The 
reason why some of the festivals have 
evens or vigils assigned, and some have 
not, appears to be this, that tjie festivals 
which have no vigils full generally between 
Christmas and the Purification, or betw'cen 
Easter and Whitsuntide^ which were al- 
w^ays esteemed such seasons of joy that 
the Church did not think fit to intermingle 
them with any days of fasting and humili- 
ation. this rule there arc exceptions, 
which may be severally accounted for, but 
sucli seems to be the rule : e. g. There is 
no vigil on St. -Michaers day, because, as 
Er. Ilisse remarks, the saints entered into, 
joy through sufferings, and therefore their 
festivals are preceded by fasts ; which cir- 
cumstance is not applicable to the angels 
of God. St. PauFs day commemorates 
not his martyrdom, but his conversion ; St. 
Luke was not an apostle, nor docs the 
calendar represent him as a martyr. The 
holy-days which have vigils may he seen in 
the Prayer Book, in the table of the Vigils, 
Pists, and Dm of Abstinence to be ob- 
served in the Year. 

^ The eves ar§ in some respects observed* 
in colleges and choirs as Sundays; For 
example, in those places where the choral 
service was not daily, it was nevertheless 
performed on Saturday evenings and eves, 
8^ is stUl usuU ; though in some choirs the 
oustom has fallen into abeyance. But in all 


colleges the regulation of the 17th canon is 
still observed, wdiich directs that “ all mas- 
ters and fellow's of colleges and halls, and 
all the scholars and students in either of 
the universities, shall in their churches 
and chapels, upon all Sundays, holy-days, 
atid their eves, at the time of Divine service, 
wear surplices, according to the order of 
the ("hurch of England ; and such as are 
graduates, shall agreeably wear with their 
surplices such hoods as do severally apper- 
tain to their degrees.” At Oxford, how- 
ever, except at Christ Church, the rule is 
not generally understood as applying to 
any hut foundation members. 

It is difficult to determine what analogy 
these evening services, preceding Sun- 
days and holy-days, bear to those of the 
unreformed Cliurch of England. ITie 
service for the vigil, in the Breviary, is not 
at vespers. There is a distinct service for 
the vigil from matins to nones inclusive, 
which has collects, &c. different from that 
of the Sunday or holy-day which it pre- 
cedes. Ordinary Sundays have not vigils, 
either in our Church or in the Koman, 
except at Easter and Pentecost. By our 
calendar, therefore, the eve of the Sunday 
is plainly a different matter from the vigil. 
Tliough the collect for the Sunday is uni- 
formly read on the preceding Saturday 
evening, it is not read w'lien the holy-day 
has no vigil or eve. The Saturday even- 
ing service is to he considered as an intro- 
duction to that of Sunday. 

Some clergymen doubt whether, in case 
of a holy-day w'ith a vigil or eve falling 
on a Monday, the collect for that holy-day 
is to be read on the Sunday evening or 
on the Saturday. That the vir/il or fast 
day must be kej)t on the Saturda^^, and not 
on the Sunday, is plain from th^ jp^endar. 
But whether this keeping of the vlgiJh^- 
cludes the commemoration of the holy^y 
by reading the collect, is not so evident. 
Ine qucvStion must first b^ solved, whether 
the service of the preceding evening is a 
vigil service, or the first vespers, — Jeho. 

EVEN-SONG. (Sec Liturgy, Common 
Prayer.) Evening prayer, whicli is ap- 
pointed to he sung or said. The office of 
even-song, or evening prayer, is a judicious 
abridgment of the offices of vespers (i. e. 
eveu-song) and compline, as used in our 
.Qburoh. before the Heformation ; and it 
that the revisers of our offices 
forofd, the introduction to evening prayer 
froinr'ftibpi^ parts' of both vespers and com- 
pliuf which seemed best siiited to this 
place, and which presented uniformity with 
the introduction to morning prayer. 

Evensong occurs in the table of Proper 
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Lessons for Sundays and Holy-days, and 
Proper Psalms. It is in fact the same as 
the old word vespers ; and only differs 
from the other authorized expression, even- 
ing prayer, in having more special refer- 
ence to the psalms and hymns, and the an- 
them, those holy songs which make up so 
large a portion of the service. 

EXALTATION OF THE CROSS. A 
festival of the Greek and Romish Cliurchcs 
observed on the 14th of December. It is 
founded on the following legend : 

In the reign of Heraclius, Chosroes, king 
of Persia, sacked Jerusalem, and, together 
with other plunder, carried off that part of 
the cross left there in memory of our Sa- 
viour, by the empress Helena, which Chos- 
roes sent into Persia. After many battles, 
in which the Persian was always defeated, 
Heraclius had the good fortune to recover 
the cross. I’his prince carried it to Jeru- 
salem himself ; and, laying aside his impe- 
rial ornaments, marched with it on his 
shoulders to the top of Mount Calvarj^, 
from whence it had been taken. 'The me- 
mory of this action was perpetuated by the 
festival of the re-establishment, or (as it is 
now called) the exaltation of the cross. 

The latter name was given to this festi- 
val, because on this day they exalted or 
set up the cross in the great church at 
Constantinople, in order to show it to the 
people. 

EXAMINATION FOR ORDERS. By 
Canon 35, “ The bishop, before he admit 
any person to holy orders, shall diligently 
examine him, in the presence of those 
minister.s that shall assist him at the im- 
position of hands ; and if the bishop have 
any, lawful impediment, he shall cause the 
saSdr ministers carefully to examine every 
such so to be ordered. . . . And if 

ah|;bishop or suffragan shall admit any to 
sacred orders vho is not so examined, and 
jualified as before we have ordained, fyiz. 
in Canon 34,] the archbishop of his pro- 
vince, having ^notice thereof, and being 
assisted therein by one bishop, shall sus- 
pend the said bishop or suffragan so offend- 
ing, from making either deacons or priests 
for the space cf two years.” 

Of common right, this examination per- 
taineth to the pchdeacon, saith Lynde- 
wood ; and $o saith the canon law, in wm^h } 
this is laid down as one branch of the;^ 
chidiacon a I office. Which is also suppo^^ 
in our present form of ordination, bot]|'",bf 
priests and deacons, where ^the archdeacoh*s 
office is to present the persons/ that are 
apt and meet. And for the reg^]^ method 
Qx examination, we are referred by Lynde- 
"Wood to the canon upon that nead, in- 


serted in the body of the canon law, viz. 
When the bishop intends to hold an ordin- 
ation, all who are desirous to be adlnitted 
into the ministry are to appear on the 
fourth day before the ordination; and 
then the bishop shall appoint some of the 
priests attending him, and others skilled 
in the Divine law, and exercised in the 
ecclesiastical sanctions, who shall diligently 
examine the life, age, and title of the per- 
sons to be ordained; at what place tney 
had their education ; whether they be 
well learned ; whether they be instructed 
in the law of God; and they shall be 
diligently examined for three days suc- 
cessively; and so on the Saturday, they 
who are approved shall be presented to 
the bishop. 

EXAMINATION BEFORE INSTI- 
TUTION. In the first settlement of the* 
Church of England, the bishops of the 
.several dioceses had them under their own 
immediate care, and th^t of the clergy living 
in a community with tliem, whom they sent 
abroad to several parts of their dioceses, 
as they saw occasion to employ them ; but 
by degrees, they found it necessary to 
place presbyters within such a compass, 
that they might attend upon the service 
of God amongst the inhaoitants. These 
precincts, which are since called parishes, 
were at first much larger ; and when lords 
of manors jvere inclined to build churches 
for their own convenience, they found it 
necessary to make some endowments, to 
oblige those who (^fficiat^d in their churches 
to a diligent attendance; upon this, the 
several bishops were very well content to 
let those patrons have the nomination of 
persons to those churches, provided they 
were satisfied of the fitness of those per- 
sons, and that it were not deferred beyond 
such a limited time. So <that the right of 
patronage is really but a limited trust ; 
and the bishops are still in law the judges 
of the fitness of the persons to be employed 
in the several parts of their dioceses. The 
patrons never nad thV Absolute disposal of 
the ir benefices upon th6ir own* terms ; but 
if they did not present fit P^ons within 
the limited time, the care of tro places did 
return to the bishop, who was then bound 
. to provide for them. 

By the statute Articuli cfort, 9 Edward 
II. s. 1, c. 13, it is enacted as follows:-— 

It is desired that spiritual tiersons, whom 
our }or4 the king doth present unto bene- 
the Church, (if the bishop will not 
it them, either for lack of learning, or 
for other cause reasonable,) may not be 
under the examination of lay persons in 
the cases aforesaid, as it is now attempted, 
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contrary to the decrees canonical ; but 
that they may sue unto a spiritual judge 
for remedy, as right shall require.” The 
answer: — “Of the ability of a person pre- 
sented unto a benefice of the Church, the 
examination belongeth to a spiritual judge ; 
so it hath been used heretofore, and shall 
be hereafter.” 

“ Of the ability of a person presented ” 
—De idoneitate mrsonce : so that it is re- 
quired by law, that the person presented 
be idonea persona; for so be the words 
of the kings writ, praesentare idoneam per- 
sonam, And this idoneitas consistctli in 
divers expressions against persons pre- 
sented: — 1. Concerning the person, as if 
he be under age or a layman. 2. Con- 
cerning his conversation, as if he be cri- 
minous. 3. Concerning his inability to 
discharge his pastoral duty, as if he be 
unlearned, and not able to feed his flock 
with spiritual food. And the examination 
of the ability and sufficiency of the person 
presented belongs to the bishop, who is 
the ecclesiastical judge; and in this ex- 
amination he is a judge, and not a min- 
ister, and may and ought to refuse the 
person presented, if he be not idonea per- 
sona, 

“ The examination belongeth to a spiri- 
tual judge ; ” and yet in some cases, not- 
withstanding this statute, idoneitas personee 
shall be tried by the country, or else there 
should be a failure of justicb, which the 
law will not suffer ; as if the inability or 
insufficiency be alleged in a man that is 
dead, this case is out «f the statute; for 
in such case the bishop cannot examine 
him ; and, consequently, though the matter 
be spiritual, yet shall it be tried by a 
iury; and the court, being assisted by 
teamed men in that profession, may in- 
stmet the jur;^ as well of the ecclesiastical 
law in that case, as they usually do of the 
common law. 

By a constitution of Archbishop Lang- 
ton: — “We dj? enjoin, that if any one 
be canonically presented to a church, and 
there be nd' opposition, the bishop shall not 
delay to admit him longer than two 
months, provided he be sufficient.” 

But by Canon 95 — “Albeit by former 
constitutions of ‘the Church of England^ 
every l^shop hath had two months* space 
to inquire and inform himself of the suffi- 
ciency and^qualities of every minister afteiw 
he hath been presented unto liim to be 
instituted into any benefice, yet for the 
avoiding of some inconveniences, we do 
now abridge and reduce the said two 
months unto eight and twenty days only. 
In mpect of which abridgment we do 


ordain and appoint that no double quarrel 
shall hereafter be granted out of any of 
the archbishops* courts, at the suit of any 
minister whatsoever, except he shall first 
take his personal oath, that the said eight 
and twenty days at the least are expired 
after he first tendered his presentation to 
the bishop, and that he refused to grant him 
institution thereupon ; or shall enter into 
bond with sufficient sureties to prove the 
same to be true ; under pain of suspension 
of the granter thereof from the execution 
of his office for half-a-year toties quoties, 
to he denounced by the said archbishoj), 
and nullity of the double quarrel aforesaid 
so unduly procured, to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever. Always provided, 
that within the said eight and twenty 
days, the bishop shall not institute any 
other to the prejudice of the said party 
before presented, subpoena nnllitutis, 

“ Every bishop hath had.” — The canon 
mentions bishops, only because institution 
belongeth to them of common right ; but 
it must also be understood to extend to 
others, who have this right by privilege or 
custom, as deans, deans and chapters, and 
others who have peculiar jmisdiction. 
Concerning whom it hath been unani- 
mously adjudgtHl, that if the archbishop 
shall give institution to any peculiar Be- 
longing to any ecclesiastical person* or 
body, it is only voidable; because they 
being not free from this jurisdiction and 
visitation, the archbishop shall be sup- 
posed to have a concurrent jurisdiction, 
and in this case only to supply the defects 
of the inferiors, till the contrary appears. 
But if the archbishop grant institution to 
a peculiar in a lay hand, it is null and void ; 
because he can have no jurisdiction there. 

“To inquire and inform him8elfi**-T-In 
answer to an objection madOi^ that the 
bishop ought to receive the tlerk of him 
that comes first, otherwise he is a dis- 
turber, Hobart saith, the law is contrary: 
for' as he may take competent time to 
examine the sufticiency and fitness of a 
clerk, so he may give convenient time to 
persons interested, to take knowledge of 
the avoidance, (even in case of death, and 
where notice is to be taken and not given,) 
to present their clerks to it. 

, Canon 39. “No bishop shall institute 
atiy to a benefice, who hath been ordained 
’By any other bishop, except he first show 
unto him his letters of orders ; and bring 
him a sufficient testimony of his former 
good life and behaviour, if the bishop 
shall require it; and, lastly, shall appear 
upon due examination to be worthy oi his 
ministry.** 
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** Except he first show unto him his 
letters ot‘ orders.” — And by the 13 & 14 
Charles II. c. 4, no person shall be ca- 
pable to be admitted to any parsonage, 
vicarage, benefice, or other ecclesiastical 
promotion or dignity whatsoever, belbre 
such time as he shall be ordained priest, 
and bring a sufficient testimony of his 
former good life and behaviour. By the 
ancient laws of the Church, and particu- 
larly of the Church of England, tne four 
things in which the bishop was to have 
full satisfaction in order to institution, 
were age, learning, behaviour, and orders. 
And there is scarce any one thing which 
the ancient canons of the Church more 
peremptorily forbid, than the admitliiig 
clergynSeti of one diocese to exercise their 
function HI another, without first exhibiting 
the letters testimonial and commendatory 
of the bishop by whom they were or- 
dained; and the constitutions of the Arch- 
bishops Reynolds and Arundel show that 
the same was the known law of the English 
Cliurch, to wit, that none should be ad- 
mitted to officiate (not so much as a chap- 
lain or curate) in any diocese in which ho 
was not born or ordained, unless he bring 
with him his letters of orders, and letters 
coD|m0hdatory of his diocesan. 

And, lastly, “ stall appear, upon due 
examination, to he worthy of his ministry.” 
?^As to the, matter, of learning, it hath 
ieen particulSfly allowed, not only by the 
cottrta of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, but also by the High Court of Par- 
liamtnt, that the ordinary is not account- 
able to any iemporal court, for the mea- 
sures he^ takes or the rules by which he 
roceedlf,' in examining and judging (only 
e must examine in convenient time, and 
refuse, in convenient time); and that the 
cl^kVmving been ordained (and so pre- 
sumed to be of good abilities) doth not 
take away or diminish the right w^hich the 
stetute above recited doth give to the 
bishop to whom the presentation is made 
to examine and judge. 

EXARCH. An officer in the Greek 
Cliurch, whose business it is to visit the 
provinces allotted to him, in order to in- 
lorm himself of the lives and manners of 
the clerg} ; take cognizance of ecclesi- 
astical causes; the manner of celebrating 
Divine service; the administration of the 
sacraments, particularly confession; the-, 
obs^vance of the canons; monastic dis- 
cipline; affairs of marriages; divorces, &c. 

Tlie title of exjurchs, borrowed from the 
civil administeation of the empire, was 
given aheu^ tKe fourth century to the chief 
bishops of certain large provinces j is the 


bishops of Ciesarea in Cappadocia, and of 
Ephesus. ' V' 

EXCOMMUNICATION ii an .eccle- 
iastical censure, whereby the person a gainst 
whom it is pronounced is for the time cast 
out of the communion of the Church. 

Excommunication is of two kinds, the 
lesser and the greater ; the lesser excom- 
munication is tne depriving the offender 
of the use of the sacraments and Divine 
worship ; and this sentence is passed by 
judges ecclesiastical, on such persons as 
are guilty of obstinacy or disobedience, in 
not appearing upon a citation, or not sub- 
mitting to penance, or other injunctions of 
the court. 

The greater excommunication is that 
whereby men arc dejjrived, not only of the 
sacraments and the benefit of Divine offices, 
but of the society and conversation of the 
faithful. 

If a person be excommunicated gener- 
ally, as if the judge say, I exammumicate 
such a pevsrm^ this shall be understood of 
the greater excommunication. 

The law in many cases inflicts the cen- 
sure of excommunication tjjso facto upon 
offenders; which nevertheless is not in- 
tended so as to condemn any person with- 
out a lawl’ul trial for his otfence : hut bC' 
must first be found guilty in the proper 
court ; and then the law gives that Judg- 
ment, And there are divers provmcial 
constitutionsf by which it is provided, that 
this sentence shall not be pronounced (in 
ordinary cases) without previous monition 
or notice to the ,j)arties, which also is 
agreeable to the ancient canon law. 

By Canon 65. All ordinaries shall in 
their several jurisdictions carefully see and 
give order, that as well those who for 
obstinate refusing to frequent Divine ser- 
vice established by public authority within 
this realm of Eiigl(«;;d, as thBse also (espe- 
cially those of flie better sort and con- 
dition) who for notorious contumacy, or 
other notable crimes, staij^ Jawfully ex- 
communicatc> {unless w’ithSfc ^ee months 
immediately tfter the said fl^tence of ex- 
communication pronouncSd'ai^inst them, 
they reform themselves, and^ obtain the 
benefit of absolution,) be every six months 
ensuing, as well in the parish (ffiutob .as in 
the cathedral church of the diooisse in 
which they remain, by the minister, openly 
in the time of Divine service^upon some 
Sunday, denounced and declared excom- 
municate,. 4hat others may be thereby 
both admonished to refrain their company 
and society, and excited the rather to pro- 
cure a writ de excommumcaio capiendOf 
thereby to bring and reduce them into 
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due order end obedience. Likewise the 
registrar of ^ery ecclesiastical court shall 
yeariy^betweeh Michaelmas and Christmas, 
duly certify the airchbishop of the pro- 
vince of all and singular the premises 
aforesaid.” 

By Canon 68. “ If the minister refuse to 
bury any corpse, except the party deceased 
were denounced excommunicated by the 
greater excommunication, for some griev- 
ous and notorious crime, and no man able 
to testify of his repentance, he shall be 
suspended by the bishop from his ministry 
for the space of three months.” 

But by the rubric in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the Burial Oliicc shall n()t be 
used for any that die excommunicate. 

EXEAT. The permission given by the 
authorities in a college, to persons in statu 
•puptllartf to leave their college resktence 
for a time, 

.. EXEDB-(E, in ecclesiastical antiquity, 
is the general name of such buildings as 
were distinct from the main body of the 
churches^ and yet within the bounds of 
the Church, taken in its largest sense. Thus 
Eusebius, speaking of the church of Pau- 
linus at Tyre, says, “ When that curious 
Wtist had finished his famous structure 
within, he then set himself about the car- 
edr€Bj or buildings that joined one to an- 
other by the sides of the church.” Among 
the exedreOf the chief was the haptisteryt^ or 
place of baptism. Also the hvo vestries, 
or sacristies, as we should call them, still 
found in all Oriental churches ; viz. the 
XH’acomcuwi, wherein the«acred utensils, &c. 
were kept ; and the Prothesisf where the 
side-table stood, on which the elements 
before tonsecration were placed. — Jabb, 

EXEMPTION, in the ecclesiastical 
sense of the word, means a privilege given 
by the pope tg the clergy, and sometimes 
to the laity, to exempt or free them from 
the jurisdiction of their respective ordin- 
aries. 

When m(^as|eries began to be erected, 
and govern^ •by abbots of ffreat quality, 
merit, and figure, these men, to cover their 
ambition, and to discharge themselves from 
the subjection which they owed to the bi- 
shop^, ‘^roeilTcd grants from the court of 
Hor^Jto be received under the protection 
of l^.*Pbter, and to be put immediately 
under subjection to the pope. This re- 
quest beingvfor the interest of the court of 
Borne, inasmuch as it contributed greatly 
to the advancement of the papal authority, 
all the monasteries were presently ex- 
empted. The chapters also of cathedral 
ehurobes obtained exemptions upon the 
same score.. 


St. Bernard, who lived at the time when 
this invention was first put in practice, 
took the freedom to tell Pope Eugenius III. 
that it was no better than an abuse, and 
that it was by no means defensible, that 
an abbot should withdraw himself from 
the obedience due to his bishop ; that the 
Cliurch militant ought to be governed by 
the precedent of the Church triumphant, 
in which no angel ever said, “ I will not 
be under the jurisdiction of an archangel.” 

In after ages this abuse was carried so 
far, that, for a small charge, private priests 
procured exemption from the jurisdiction 
of their bisho]). The Council of Trent 
made a small reformation in this matter, 
bj^abolishing the exemption of particular 
pnests and friars, not living in cloisters, 
and that of chaj)ters in criminal causes. — 
SarpPs Council of Trent. 

EXHORTATION. By this general 
name the addresses of the minister to the 
people in the liturgy are called. While 
they arc said, the people stand, in sign of 
respectful attention, but do not repeat 
them after the minister, since they are not 
addresses to the Almighty made in their 
name, but addresses to them only. 

Tlic ancient Church, indeed, had np such 
exhortations as those in our Commun^n 
Service ; for their daily, of at least weekly^/ 
communions made it known that there 
then no solemn assemblj^of Christiaisgif’ 
without it, and every oAe (not under. 
sure) was expected to communicate, fiut 
now, when the time is somewhat uncer- 
tain, and our long omissions have made 
some of us ignorant, and others forgetful 
of this duty ; most of us unwilling^and all 
of us more or less indisposed for it it was 
thought both prudent and necessary to 
provide these exhortations to be, rsad 
“ when the minister gives warning of the 
communion, which he is always to do upon 
the Sunday, or some holy-day immediately 
preceding.^’ 

As to the composures themselves, they 
are so extraordinary suitable, that if every 
communicant would duly weigh and con- 
sider them, they would be no small help 
towards a due preparation. The first con- 
tains proper exhortations and instructions 
how to prepare ourselves; the latter is 
more urgent, and applicable to those who 
generally turn their backs upon those holy 
mysteries, and shows the danger of those 
vain and frivolous excuses which men fre- 
quently make for their staying away. For 
which reason it is appointed by the rubric 
to be used instead of the former, whenever 
the nfinister shall observe that the people 
are “ negligent to come.” — J^heatly, 
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The service of the Church of England 
is distinguished by the number and fit- 
ness. of its exhortations. These are : 
'>ne at the beginning of Morning and 
Evening Prayer j two in the Communion 
Service, when notice is given of the holy 
communion ; another at the time of cele- 
bration. Five in the Baptismal Service ; 
two in the office for receiving those into 
the Church who have been privately bap- 
tized } and five in the Baptism of those of 
Riper Years ; one in the Confirmation Of- 
fice ; two in the Solemnization of Matri- 
mony; two in the Visitation of the Sick; 
one in the Churching Service ; tw'o in the 
Coiltoi^tion Service ; besides those in the 
tjrdinsttfon^ Service. These may be^n- 
so many sermons of the Chufbh, 
whicn^aSsertTier doctrines, and fully show 
what #e expects from the fa^ and prac- 
tice of her cnildren. » 


EXODUS. (From the Greek f^oSo^t 
going ovJt; the term generally applied to 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt.) 
The second book of the Bible is so called, 
because it is chiefly occupied witl^^e ac- 
count of that part of the sacred Hu^torv. 
It ^mprehends the transactions of 145 
yeil^, f^m the death o^^eph 1^369 B. c. 
to^Jw^Sulding^fthc^MfernaV 2^4. 

to ^con- 

pe certain pri5«rs used of old in 
fitian churenes for the dispossess- 
^devils. This custom of exorcism 
ancient as Christianity itself, being 
Ised by our Saviour, the apostles, 
and^.th6 primitive Church ; and the Chris- 
tians were so well assured of the preva- 
lency .of their prayers upon these occasions, 
that^Jhey publicly ofiered the heathens to 
yjpture their lives upon the success of 

^ the form of baptism, in the liturgy of 
the 2 Edward VI., it was ordered thus : — 
/^Then let the priest, looking upon the 
children, say, ‘I command thee, unclean 
spirit, in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that thou 
come out and depart from these infants, 
whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouch- 
safed to call to his holy baptism, to be 
made members of his body,, and of his 
i holy congregation ; therefore, thou cursed 
spirit, iftmcmber thy sentence, remember 
toy ludraent, remember the day to be at 
hana wherein thou shalt burn in fire ever- 
lasting, prepared for thee and thy angels ; 
and presume not hereafter to exercise any 
tyranny towards these infants whom Christ 
hath TOUght with his precious blood, and 
^)l>y this his holy baptism called to be of 
m fiock." 


There was a custom whici^htained in 
the early ages of the Cki^k|i$.which was 
to exorcise we baptized pmbn, or .to cast 
Satan out of him, wfio wSs supposed to 
have taken possession of his body in his 
unregenerate state. But because, in pro- 
cess of time, many superstitious and un- 
warrantable practices mixed with this an- 
cient rite, especially in the Roman Church, 
our Reformers wisely thought fit to lay it 
ouite aside, and to substitute in lieu of it 
tnese short excellent prayers^: wherein the 
minister and the con^egation put up their 
petitions to Almighty God, that the child 
may be delivered from the power of the 
devil, and receive all the benefits of the 
Divine grace and protection, without the 
ancient ceremony attending it. — Dr. 
Nicholh. 

C(|^n 72. “ No minister shall, without 
the licence of the bishop of the diocese, 
under his hand and seal, attempt, upon 
any prejjspce whatsoever, to c,ast out any 
devil o?* devils, undeB^.pai^irtfYhe ijhputa- 
tion of imposture or coz^S^, and deposi- 
tion from the ministry.^,' 

EXORCISTS were ifersons ordai^ in 
the latter end of the third c^tury, pur- 
pose to take care of such as wert t 

niacs, or possessed with evil spirit^ /In 
the first ages of Christianity there* were 
many persons who are represented as pos- 
seted with evil spirits, and exOt^m was 
performed hot by any particubfi' jiet of 
men, but afterwards it w^as judged 
site by the bishops to appropriate thisbmee 
by ordination. They are still a separate 
order in the Church of Rome. 

EXPECTATION WEEK. The whole 
of the inten^al between Ascension Day 
and Whit Sunday is so called, because at 
this time the apostles continued in earnest 
prayer and expectation of the Comforter. 

EXPIATION. A religious act, by 
which satisfaction or atonement is made for 
some crime, the guilt removed, and the ob- 
ligation to punish cancelled. (Lev. xv. 15.) 

EXPIATION, THE GRE^TDAY OF. 
An annual solettmity of the^ews, observed 
upon the lOtH day of the month Tisri, 
which answers to our September# The 
Hebrews call it Chippur^ that |s, “palPdpn,” 
because the sins of the wholeF'I^OplA were 
then expiated or pardoned. (Lev. 29, 
30.1 On this occasion, the high priest laid 
aside his pectoral and embroidered ephod, 
because it was a day of humiliation. He 
ofiered first a bullock and a ram for his 
own sins and those of the priests; then 
he received from the heads of the people 
two goats for a sin offering, and a ram for 
a burnt offering, to be offered in the name 
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of the whqle «^ultitude. It was determined 
by lot, whic^bflhe goats should be sacri- 
ficed, a^d wlSolf iet at liberty. After this, 
he perfbmed tl^ sedietuary with incense, 
|tnd sprinkled it with blood. Then, coming 
out, he sacrificed the goat upon which the 
lot had fallen. This done, tne goat which 
was to be set at liberty beinp; brought to 
him, he laid his hands upon its head, con- 
fessed his sins and the sms of the people, 
and then sent, it away into some desert 
place. ^ 

The great day of Expiation was a day 
of rest and strict fasting : they confessed 
themselves ten times, and repeated the 
name of God as often : on this day likewise 
they put an end to all differences, and 
were reconciled to each other. Many 
Jews spent the night preceding the day of 
Expiation in prayer and penitential«^^f- 
ercises. It was customary for the )i!gh 
priqst to separate from his wife seven days 
before this solemnity. Upon t^^, vigil, 
some of the eldii^.att^ed the hign priest, 
alid their buainlB^%^ to prevent his eat- 
iiig too much, lest should fall asleep. 
He was likewise to^ear, that lie would 
not chl^e the^* ancient rites in any par- 
tioid^ the day itself, the high priest 
wash^ . himself five times, and changed 
his hamt as often. When the ceremony 
was over, the high priest read the law, and^ 
gave tihie jessing to the people. — BuxtorJ^ 
Synaa* c. xx. Basnage^ des 
Juif^^ 'ii vii. c. 15. 

The modern Jews prepare themselves 
for the great day of Expiation by prayer, 
and ablution. They carry wax candles to 
the synagogue : the most devout have two, 
one for tlvp body, and the other for the 
soul. The women at the same time light 
up candles in their houses, from the brini- 
ness of which, an^ the consistency of the 
tallow or wax, they form presages. The 
whole, day is spent in strict fasting, with- 
out exception of agOtpr sex. At tlie con- 
clusion of the solemnity, the high priest 
gives the blessing to the people. ; who re- 
turn borne, change their clones, and sit 
down to a good meal. 

Ther Jewji believe, that Adam repented, 
and began Ms penance, on the solemn day 
of Ex^^on r - that, on the same day, 
Abrahm was circumcised, and Isaac 
bound in order to be sacrificed; lastly, 
that on this day, Moses descended from 
Mount Sinai, witlx the new tables of the 
law. 

As sacrificing is now impracticable to the 
juodern Jews, in regard that their temple 
M destroyed, they sacrifice a cock on this 
^^^casion, instead of the legal victims, in 


the manner following. The men take each 
of them a cock in their hands, and the 
women a hen. Then the master of the 
family walks into the middle of the room, 
and repeating several verses out of the 
Psalms, dashes the cock thrice on the head, 
pronouncing these words ; “ Let this cock 
pass as an exchange for me ; let him stand 
m my place ; let him be an expiation for 
me ; let death befall this cock, but life and 
happiness belong to me, and all the people 
of Israel. Amen.” This prayer is thnee 
repeated by the master of the family ; for 
himself, his children, and tlic strangers of 
his family. Then they proceed to kill ;^e 
cock, and throw his entrails upon^O |to. ^ 
of house, that the crows 
and carry them away, together witK^ ibe 
sins of the family, into the wilde^ss : 
this is done -Jy way of resemblance* with 
the scape goacT 

It is of this fast we are to understand 
that passage of the Acts, where St. Luke 
says, that St. Paul comforted those who 
were with him in the ship, “ when sailing 
was boft^e dangerous, oecause the fast 
was i^ady past.” (Acta xxvii. 9.) For 
temjiests are very frequent in the mon% 
of Septemb0^in this solemn^d^^ 
and tnis wiv%[iucb. |(!DQ|it {njf^time 
Paul took his voyaj^ ^ 

KXTKAVAGANm (See Dect^^ 
A name given to those decretal epistfe^ 
the popes after the Clementines. The 
Extravagants are those of John 
successor to Clement V. ; they 
named because, at first, they were not di- 
gested, nor ranged with the other papal 
constitutions, but seemed to be. its it were, 
detached from the canon , lavn a^td they 
retained the same name when they were 
afterwards inserted into the body of the 
canon law. The collection of decretals, in 
1483, were called the Common Extrara- 
gantSf notwithstanding they were likewise 
embodied with the rest of the canon law. 

Ep'REME UNCTION. Of extreme 
unction the Romish Council of Trent as- 
serts, “ The holy unction of the sick was 
instituted by our Lord Christ, as truly 
and properly a sacrament of the New Tes- 
tament, as is implied, indeed, in St. Mark ; 
but commended and declared to the faith- 
ful by James, the apostle and brother of 
the Lord. “Is any sick among you ? Let 
him call for the elders of the Church, and 
let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord ; and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up, and if he have 
committed sins they shall oe forgiven him.” 
From which words, as the Church hath 
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kamed from apostolic tradition handed 
down, she teaches the matter, form, proper 
minister, and effect of this wholesome sa- 
crament ; for the Church has understood 
that the matter is oil blessed by the bishop, 
for unction most aptly represents the grace 
of the Holy Spirit wherewith the ^oul of 
the sick man is invisibly anointed: then 
that the form consists of these words, “By 
this anointing,” &c. 

The following are the canons upon the 
subject passed by that council. 

Canon I. If any shall say, that extreme 
unction is not truly or properly a saera- 
instituted by our Lord Christ, and 
]^.y the blessed apostle James ; 
a rite received from the Fathers, 
invention ; let him be ac- 

cuwlfl. 

Canon II. If any shall say, that the 
holy anointing of the sick does not confer 

g race, nor remit sins, nor relieve the sick, 
ut that it lias ceased, as if it were for- 
merly only the grace of healing ; let him 
be accursed. 

Canon III. If any shall say, tliat the 
rite and usage of extreme unction, ^hich, 
the hojy Roman Church observes, is con- 
6^y to the sentence of the blessed apostle 
J|lfte$,*Wd, therefore, should be changed, 
irnd deSpis'ed by Christians without 

1 ^ j let him be accursed, 
v* Canon IV. If any shall say, that the 
ptesbyters of the Church, whom St. James 
mrects to be called for the anointing of 
<lie sick, are not priests ordained by the 
bishops, but elders in age, in any com- 
munity ; and tliat, therefore, the priest is 
not tl^e only proper minister of extreme 
ufiction } ' kt him be accursed. 

Here the institution of extreme unctioii 
By our Lord is implied by Mark, vi. 13, 
where it is said of the apostles, that “ they 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them.” But, by-and-by, (session 22, 
ch. 1,) we are told that the Christian priest- 
hood was not instituted until our Lord’s 
last supper. Either, then, extreme unction 
is no sacrament, or they who are no priests 
can administer a sacrament j for the apos- 
tles were noi priests, according to the 
Church' of Rome, at the time spoken of by 
St. Mark. But, further, a sacrament is a 
visible form of invisible grace ; but the 
passage in St. Mark speaks only of healing 
the body ; and, therefore, Cajetan, as cited 
b\ Catharinus, rejects this text as inap- 
ilichble to this sacrament; and Suarez 
in part iii. disp. 39, sect. 1, n. 5) says, 
that “ when the apostles are said to anoint 
the tick and heal them, (Mark vi. 13,) this 
, was not said in reference to the sacriment 




of unction, because tneir nu|(^s ^ad not of 
themselves an immediate^ :i|^^ect to the 
soul.” Nor will this^pretended sa/^rament 
derive more assistance from the passage in 
St. James, in which they say that the in- 
stitution by our Lord is proclaimed and 
declared by that apostle, at least if Cardi- 
nal Cajetan is any authority, who is thus 
cited by Catharinus in his Annotatioiies, 
Paris, 1635, p. 191, de Sacramento Unc- 
tionis Extremte. “ Sed et quod scribit 
B. Jacobus, ‘ Infirmatur quis in vobis ? ’ 
&c., pariter negat reverendissimus ad hoc 
sacramentum pertinere, ita scribens, nec 
ex verbis, nec ex clFectu, verba hffic lo- 
quuntur dc sacramentali unctionc extremse 
iinctionis, sed magis de unctione quam 
instituit Hominus Jesus excrcendura in 
ffigrotis. Textus enim non dicit, Infirma- 
tur quis ad mortem P sed absolute, Infir- 
matur quis P ” <&:c. But that this rite, 
which they now call a sacrament, was ori- 
ginally applied chiefly to the healing of 
the body, is manifest from the prayers 
which accompanied it. “ Cura qua?sumus, 
Redemptor nostcr, gratia SpiritOs Sancti 
lampiorcs istim injirmif* and so the direc- 
tions, “ in loco uh plus dolor imminet^ am- 
plius perunguiurr Let the patient have 
most oil applied in the part where the pain 
is greatest. — Sacr. Gregor » by Menard, 
Paris, 1542, p. 252. From all which we 
come to the conclusion, that the allegations 
of the Council of Trent on ^is matter 
must be pronounced “ not proven.’* Which, 
if it were a mere opinion, would be of no 
great consequence. But when their asser- 
tion is supported by anathema, and every 
communicant in their Church bound to 
believe it as necessary to salvatkn, it serves 
to show the cruelty of this Roman mother 
both to her own children, and to them 
whom she reckons strangers. It is in 
vain that the Roman writers attempt to 
strengthen their cause by appeals to the 
Greek mysteries. The Greek mysteries 
and the Latin sacraments are not synonym- 
ous. And as concerns this of unction, 
which (as ijts epithet “extreme,” which the 
Romans have added, implies) is designed 
for persons in artieulo mortis,^! iH exitu 
vitcPf as we have it in the third chapter, 
this derives as little countenance from the 
Greek Cj^urch as it does from St. James. 
For, in tie Greek Church, the service of 
anointing is used to persons in any illness ; 
and is used by them solely for recovery 
from sickness, as the following prayer at 
the application of the oil clearly shows, 
“ 0 holy Father, the physician of our souls 
and bodies, who didst send thine only- 
begotten Son, our Lord Jbshs Christ, to 
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heal all disei^s, and to deliver us from 
death, heal this thy servant M. from the 
bodily infirmity under which he now 
labours, and raise h&i up by the grace 
of Christ.” — Perceval, Roman Schism, 
Kinffs Greek Church, 

Now that this miraculous gift (of heal- 
ing all manner of diseases) is ceased, there 
is no reason why the mere ceremony of 
anointing with oil should continue ; which 
yet is still used in the Church of Rome, 
and made a sacrament ; though it signify 
nothing ; for they do not pretend to heal 
men by it, nay, they pretend the contrary, 
because they never use it but in extremity, 
and where they look upon tlic person as 
past recovery ; and if they do not think so, 
they would not use it. — Ahp, Tilhtmti. 

EZEKIEL, THE PROPHECY OF. 
A, canonical book of the Old Testament. 
Ezekiel was the son of Ruzi, of the house 
of Aaron. He was carried captive to Ba- 
bylon with J echoniah. He bega^j to pro- 
phesy in the fifth year of this captivity, 
which is the oera by which he reckons in 
all his prophecies. Ho continued to pro- 
phesy during twenty years. Ho was con- 
temporary with J eremiah, who prophesied 
at the same time in Judea. lie foretold 
many , events, particularly the destruction 
of the temple ; the fatal catastrophe of 
those who revolted from Babylon to Egypt; 
and, at last, the happy return of the Jews 
into their own lana. He disthfctly pre- 
dicts tlie plagues which were to fall upon 
the enemies of the Jews, as the hldomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Egyptians, Assyri- 
ans, and Babylonians. He foretells the 
cenning of the Messiah, and the flourishing 
state of hi^ kingdom . — Da Pin, Canon of 
Scripture, b. i. c. iii. § 20. 

The greatest part of this prophecy is 
easy, plain, and intelligible, referring 
chiefly to the mainers and corruption of 
that degenerate age. Of all the prophets, 
Ezekiel abounds the most in enigmatical 
visions. His style (in the opinion of St. 
Jerome) is neither eloquent nor mean, but 
between both, He abounds in fine sen- 
tences, rich comparisons, and shows a great 
deal of learning in profane matters. The 
beginning and end of tliis book (by reason 
of the ^struse mysteries contained in 
them) were forbidden to be read by the 
Jews, before thirty years of age. 

Ezekiel was called to be a prophet by 
being carried in a vision to Jerusalem, and 
there shown all the several sorts of idolatry, 
which were practised by the Jews in that 
place. This makes the subject of the 8th, 
lOUi, and 11th chapters of his pro- 
phecies. At the same time God promised 


to those of the captivity, who kept them- 
selves from these abominations, that he 
would be their protector, and restore them 
to the land of Israel. This is his theme 
in the 15th and following chapters. The 
26th, 27tli, and 28th chapters contain the 
tlireatepings of GoD^s judgments against 
Tyre, for insultii^ on the cmamitous estate 
of Judah and Jerusalem. To these we 
may add his prophecy concerning the 
captivity of Zedckiah, contained in the 
12th chapter ; and that against Pharaoh 
Hophra, king of Egypt, in the 33rd. These 
are the principal prophecies of this book. 
— Pridcaux, Connect, p. i. b. i. 

It is said, that Ezekiel was put to d^tk 
by the prince of his people, because 
exhorted him to leave idolatry. It Vprcr 
tended likewise, that his body was depo- 
sited in the same cave wherein Shem and 
Arphaxad were laid, on the bank of the 
Euphrates. His tomb, they say, is still to 
be seen: the Jews keep a lamp always 
burning in it, and boast, that they have 
there the prophet’s book, written with his 
own hand, which they read every year 
upon t^ie great day of Expiation. 

The Jewish Sanhedrim, we arc told, 
once took it under their consideration^' 
whether they should not suppress.die pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel, on account bk- 

scurity of some parts of it ; b\it tliat Rabbi 
Chananias prevented this design, by offer- 
ing to remove all the difficulties. Ifla 
proposal, they say, was accepted, and a 
present was made him of three hundred* 
tun of oil for the use of his lamp, while he 
was cm])loyed in this undertaking. We 
may easily discover, that this is a mere 
fable and an hyperbole of the Talmudists. 

EZRA. One of the canonical books of 
Scripture is called the Book of Ezra. 

The book of Ezra was written in the 
latter end of the author’s life, and com- 
prehends the transactions of about eighty, 
or, as some say, a hundred years. It in- 
cludes the history of the Jews from the 
time of Cyrus’s edict for their return, to 
the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. In this book arc recorded tne 
number of those Jews who returned from 
the captivity, Cyrus’s proclamation for the 
rebuilding of the temple, the laying of the 
foundations thereof, &c. Part of this 
book was written in the Chaldee language, 
namely, from the eighth verse of the fourth 
chapter to the twenty-seventh verso of the 
seventh chapter ; all the rest was written 
in Hebrew. 

FACULTY COURT belongs to. the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and liis omcer 
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is called the Master of the Faculties. His 
power b to grant dispensation to marry, 
to eat flesh on days prohibited, to hold two 
or more benefices ordinarily incompatible, 
and such like. 

FAITH. (See Orace^ Justification.) 
“ We are accounted righteous before God, 
only for the merit of our Lord and SA- 
VIOUR Jesus Christ, by Faith, and not for 
our own works or deservings. Wherefore, 
that we are justified by faith only is a 
most wholesome doctrine, and very full of 
comfort, as more largely is expressed in 
the Homily of Justification ,” — Article XI. 

Faith, iu its generic sense, either means 
^aj^ol^iftg rightly the creeds of the Ca- 
%wi^CfiLurch, or means that very Catholic 
faith, which except a man believe faith- 
fully, he cannot be saved. Thus, w^hen 
the priest is directed, in the office for the 
Baptism of those of Riper Years, to inquire 
into the faith of the candidate, he asks 
his assent to one of the creeds ; and, in 
the office for the Visitation of the Sick, he 
is required to use the same test, and this 
of course agrees with St. Paul’s statement : 
“ With the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.” 

It should be noted, that we are justified 
hy faith, not because of faith j for there is 
no more “ merit” in our faith, than in our 
works. Faith therefore is not the cause, 
but the condition, of our justification, 
which is solely to be attributed to the 
bounty of God, and the merits of Christ. 
^Archdeacon Welchmn. 

I am sensible, says Dr. Waterland, that 
some very eminent men have expressed 
a dislike of the phrase, of the instrument- 
ality of faith ; and have also justly re- 
jected the thing, according to the false 
notion which some had conceived of it. It 
cannot, with any tolerable sense or pro- 
priety, be looked upon as an instrument of 
conveyance in the hand of the efficient or 
principal cause j but it may justly and 
p^perly be looked upon as the instrument 
of reception in the hand of the recipient. 
It is not the mean by which the grace is 
wrought, effected, or conferred; but it 
may be, and is, the mean by which it b 
accepted or received : or, to express it a 
little differently, it is not the instrument 
of justification in the active sense of the 
word, but it b in the passive sense of it. 
It cannot be for nothing that St. Paul so 
often and so emphatically speaks of man’s 
^ being justified by faith, or through faith 
vi»in CHRis^tfs J)lood j and that he particu- 
larly notes it\>f Abraham, that he believed, 
and that his faith was counted to him for 


justification; when he might as easily 
nave said, had he so meant, that man is 
justified by faith and works, or thpt Abra- 
ham, to whom the gospel was preached, 
was justified by gospm faith and ooedience. 
Besides, it is certain, and is on all hands 
allowed, that, though St. Paul did not di- 
rectly and expressly oppose faith to evan- 
gelical works, yet he comprehended the 
works of the moral law under those works 
which he excluded from the office of justi- 
fying, in his sense of justifying, in those 
passages ; and further, he used such argu- 
ments as appear to extend to all kinds of 
works : for Abraham’s works were really 
evangelical works, and yet they were ex- 
cluded. Add to this, that if justification 
could come even by evangelical works, 
Avithout taking in faith in the meritorious 
sufferings and satisfaction of a mediatpr, 
then might we have “ whereof to glory,” as . 
needing no pardon ; and then might it be 
justly said, that “ Christ died in vain.” I 
must further own, that it is of great weight 
with me, that so early and so considerable 
a writer as Clemens of Rome, an apos- 
tolical man, should so interpret the aoc- 
trinc of justifying faith, so as to oppose it 
plainly even to evangelical works, however 
exalted. It runs thus: “ They (the ancient 
patriarchs) were all, therefore, greatly 
gterified and magnified ; not for their own 
sake, or for their oAvn works, or for the 
righteousness which they themselves 
wrought, but through his good pleasure. 
And Ave also, being called thremgh his good 
leasure in CiMiisT Jesus, are not justified 
y ourselves, neither by our own wisdom, 
or knowledge, or piety, or llie works Avhich 
Ave have done in noliness of bpart, but by 
that faith by which Almighty God justi- 
fied all from the beginning.’’ Here it is 
observable, that the word faith docs not 
stand for the Avhole sv stem of Christianity, 
or for Christian belief at large, but for 
some particular self-denying principle by 
Avhich good men, even under the patri- 
archal and legal dispensations, laid hold 
on the mercy and promises of God, refer- 
ring all, not to themselves or their own 
deservings, but to Divine goodness, in and 
through a mediator. It is true, Clemens * 
elsewhere, and St. Paul almost everywhere, 
insists upon true holiness of heart, and 
obedience of life, as indispensable condi- 
tions of salvation or justification ; and of 
that one would think there could be no 
question among men of any judgment or 
probity : but the question about conditions 
IS very distinct from the other question 
about instruments; and, therefore, both ^ 
parts may be true, viz. that faith and obe- 
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^ence ar« eq]^ally condiiiom^ and equally 
indispensable where opportunities permit; 
and yet Jfaith over ana above is emphatic- 
allv the imtmment both of receiving and 
holding justification, or a title to salvation. 

To explain this matter more distinctly, 
let it be remembered, that God may be 
considered (as I before noted) either as a 
party contracting with man, on very gra- 
cious terms, or as a judge to pronounce 
judgment upon him. 

Man’s first coming into covenant (sup- 
posing him adult) is by assenting to it, and 
accepting of it, to have and to hold it on 
such kind of tenure as God proposes : that 
is to say, upon a self-denying tenure, con- 
sidering himself as a guilty man, standing 
in need of pardon, and of borrowed merits, 
and at length resting upon mercy. So 
here the previous question is, whether a 
person shall consent to hold a privilege 
upon this submissive kind of tenure or 
not ? Such assent or consent, if he comes 
into it, is the very thing which St. Paul 
and St. Clemens call faith ; and this pre- 
vious and general question is the question 
which both of them determine against any 
proud claimants who would hold by a 
more self-admiring tenure. 

Or, if we next consider God as sitting 
in judgment, and man before the tribunal, 
goin^ to plead his cause ; here the ques- 
tion is. What kind of plea shall a man re- 
solve to trust his salvation up»^n? Shall 
he stand upon his innocence, and rest upon 
strict law ; or shall he plead guilty, and 
rest in an act of grace ? If he chooses the 
former, he is proud, and sure to be cast ; 
h he chooses the latter, he is safe so far, 
in throwing himself upon an act of grace. 
Now this question also, which St. Paul has 
decided, is previous to the question, what 
conditions even the act oi grace itself 
finally insists upon ? A question which 
St. James in particular, and the general 
tenor of the whole Scripture, has abund- 
antly satisfied; and which could never 
have been made a question by any con- 
siderate or, impartial Christian. What 
I am at present concerned with is to ob- 
serve, that faith is emphatically the in- 
strument by which an adult accepts the 
covenant of grace, consenting to hold by 
that kind of tenure, to be justified in that 
way, and to rest in that kind of plea, put- 
ting his salvation on that only issue. It 
appears to be a just obsen^ation which 
l3r. Whitby makes, {Pref, to the Epist, to 
Galat p. 300,) that Abraham had faith 
^Heb* xi. 8) before what was said of his 
justification in Gen. xv. 6, and after- 
wards more abundantly, when he offered 


up his son Isaac ; but yet neither of those 
instances was pitched upon by the apostle 
as fit for his purpose, because in both, 
obedience was joined with faith ; whereas, 
here was a pure act of faith, without works, 
and of this act of faith it is said, “ it was 
imputed to him for righteousness.” The 
sum is, none of our works are good enough 
to stfind by themselves before Him who is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
Christ only is pure enough for it at first 
hand, and they that arc Christ’s at second 
hand, in and through him. Now, because 
it is by faith that we thus interpose, as it 
w'ere, Christ between God and us, in 
order to gain acceptance by him; there- 
fore faith is emphatically the instruthent 
whereby we receive the grant of justifica- 
tion. Obedience is equally a condition or 
qualification, but not an instrument, not 
being that act of the mind whereby we 
look up to God and Christ, and whereby 
we embrace the promises. — Waterland on 
JustifieatUm, 

There is not any one word which hath 
more significations than this hath in theword 
of God, especially in the New Testament. 
It sometimes signifies the acknowledgment 
of tlic true God, in opposition to heathen- 
ism; sometimes the Christian religion, in 
opposition to Judaism; sometimes the be- 
lieving the power of Christ to heal dis- 
eases ; sometimes the believing that he is 
the promised Messias ; sometimes fidelity 
or faithfulness ; sometimes a resolution of 
conscience concerning the lawfulness of 
anything : sometimes a reliance, affiance, 
or dependence on CiiRIsT cither for tem- 
poral or spiritual matters ; sometimes be- 
lieving the truth of all Divine relations; 
sometimes obedience to God’s commands 
in the evangelical, not legal sense ; some- 
times the doctrine of the gospel, in oppo- 
sition to the law of Moses ; sometimes it 
is an aggregate of all other graces ; some- 
times the condition of the second covenant 
in opposition to the first : and other senses 
of it also there arc, distinguishable by the 
contexture, and the matter treated of 
where the word is used. — Hammond^ 
Eravtical Catechism, 

FAITH, IMPLICIT. (See Enplicit 
Faith.) 

FAITHFUL. This was the favourite 
and universal name uniformly used in the 
primitive Church, to denote tnose who had 
been instructed in the Christian religion, 
and received by baptism into the commu- 
nion of the Church. The apostolical Epis- 
tles are all addresred to “faithful men” 
that is, to those who formed the visible 
Church in their respective localities ; those 
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who had made profession of the faith of 
Christ in holy baptism. 

FALD STOOL. A small desk, at which 
the Litany is enjoined to be sung or said. 
It is generally placed, in those churches in 
which it is used, in the middle of the choir, 
sometimes near the steps of the altar. This 
word is probably derived from the bar- 
barous Latin, a place shut up, a fold. 
(See Litany.) 

FALDISTORY. The episcopal seat, or 
throne, within the chancel j but more par- 
ticularly, the bishop’s chair, near the altar,, 
mentioned in the Ordination Service, in 
W'hich he sits, while addressing the can- 
didates for orders, Ac. 

FALL OF MAN. (See Oriyinal Sm.) 
Tire loss of those perfections and that hap- 
piness w'hich his Maker bestowed on man 
at his creation, for the transgression of a 

{ lositive command, given for the trial of 
lis obedience. This doctrine may be stated 
in the language of our ninth Article: — 
“ Original sin standeth not in the following 
of Adam, (as the Pelagians do vainly talk,) 
but it is the fault and corruption of the 
nature of every man, that naturally is en- 
genihred of the offspring of Adam, whereby 
man is very far gone (the Latin is quant 
longimme^ i. e. as far as possible) from 
original righteousness, and is of his ow n 
nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
lusteth always contrary to the Spirit j and 
therefore, in every person born into this 
world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damn- 
ation. And this infection of nature doth 
remain, yea, in them that are regenerated, 
whereby the lust of the flesh, called in 
Greek ^povtjfia aapKoct which some do ex- 
pound the wisdom, some sensuality, some 
the affection, some the desire of the flesh, 
is not subject to the law of God. And 
although there is no condemnation for 
them that believe and are baptized, yet 
the apostle doth confess that concupiscence 
and lust hath of itself the nature of sin,” 
FAMILIARS OF THE INQUISI- 
TION. (See Inquisition.) In order to 
, support the cruel proceedings of the In- 
quisition in Spain, great privileges were 
bestowed upon such of the nobility as were 
willing to degrade themselves so far as to 
become familiars of tlie holy office. The 
king himself assumed the title, and was 
protector of the order. 

The business of these familiars was to 
assist in the apj>rchcnding of such persons 
as were accused, and to caiTy them to 
prison ; upon which occasion the unhappy 
person wa; surrounded by such a number 
of these officicus gentlemen, that, though 
he was neither fettered nor bound, there J 


was no possibility of escaping out of their 
hands. As a reward of mis base employ- 
ment, the familiars were allowed to commit 
the most enormous actions, to debauch, 
assassinate, and kill with impunity. If 
they happened to be prosecuted for any 
crime, the Inquisition took upon itself the 
prosecution, and immediately the familiar 
entered himself as their prisoner; after 
which he was at liberty to go where he 
pleased, and act in all tmngs as if he were 
free. 

A gentleman, a familiar of the holy office 
at Corduba, having killed a person, the in- 
quisitors were so strongly solicited against 
him, that they could not help condemning 
him pursuant to the laws. But the rest of 
the gentleman familiars getting a horse 
ready for him, and a sum of money, let 
him privately out of prison. Another, 
being put in prison for having disputed on 
free-will and grace, (for which any other 
person would have been punished with the 
utmost severity,) was only admonished not 
to argue any more upon religion, and pre- 
sently set at liberty. — Broughton. 

FANATICISM. When men add to 
enthusiasm and zeal for the cause which 
they believe to be the cause of truth, a 
hatred of those who are oj)posed to them, 
whether in politics or religion, they fall 
into lanaticism, and thus violating the law 
of Christian charity, are guilty of a great 
sin. '' 

FARSE. An addition, used before the 
Reformation, in the vernacular tongue, to 
the Epistle in Latin, anciently used in some 
churches, forming an explication or para- 
phrase of the Latin text, verse by verse, 
for the benefit of the peojde, r The sub- 
deacon first rejieated each verse of the 
epistle or lectio in Latin, and two choris- 
ters sang the farse or explanation. The 
following is an examjde' from the Epistle 
with a farse for new-year’s day. “ Good 
people, for whose salvation Gob deigned 
to clothe himself in flesh, and humbly live 
in a cradle, w'ho has the whole world in 
his hands, render him sweet , thanks, who 
in his life worked such wonders, and for 
our redenqffion humbled himself even to 
death.” — Lectio Epistoke, ^c. Then fol- 
low^s the lesson from the Epistle of St. Paul 
to Titus, and then the farse proceeds. St. 
Paul sent this ditty,” &c. — See Burners 
History of MusiCf ii. 266 . r 

FASTING. (See Abstinence and Fasts.) 
Abstinence from food. 

By the regulations of the Church, fasting, 
though not defined as to its degree, is in- 
culcated at seasons of peculiar penitence 
and humiliation, as a valuable auxiliary to 
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the cultivation of habits of devotion and 
self-denial. Respecting its usefulness, there ' 
does not appear to have been much diver- 
sity of opinion until late years. Fasting 
was customary in the Church of God long 
before the introduction of Christianity, as 
may be seen in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. That it was sanctioned by our 
Saviour and his apostles, is equally plain. 
And that it was intended to continue in 
the future Church can scarcedy be ques- 
tioned ; for Christ gave his disciples par- 
ticular instructions respecting it, and in 
reprobating the abuses of it among the 
Pharisees, never objects to its legitimate 
use. lie even declares, that after his as- 
cension his disciples should fust: “The 
days will come when the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them, and then they 
shall fast in those days.” (Luke v. .'to.) 
Accordingly, in tJie Acts of the Apostles 
occur several notices of fastings connected 
with religious devotions. St. Paul evi- 
dently practised it with some degree of 
frequency. (2 Cor. xi. 27.) Ho also recog- 
nises the custom, as kiunvii in tlie Cor- 
inthian Church, and makes some observa- 
tions implying its continuance. From the 
xlays of the apostles to the prcsc'iit time, 
fasting has been regarded under various 
modifications as a valuable auxiliary to 
penitence. In former times, Cliristians 
were exceedingly strict in abstaining from 
every kind of food for nearly tlfc whole of 
the appointed fast days, receiving only at 
stated times what was actually necessary 
for the support of life. At the season of 
Lent, much time was spent in mortifica- 
tion and open confession of sin, accompa- 
nied by those outward acLs which tend to 
the control of the body and its appetites ; 
9 species of godly discipline still as.sociatcd 
with the scrvices^of that solemn period of 
the ecclesiastical year. 

In the practice of fasting, the intelligent 
Christian will not rest in the outward act, 
but regard it only as a means to a good 
end. All must acknowledge that this re- 
straint, even upon the innocent appetites 
of the boiy, is eminently beneficial in 
assisting the operations of the mind. It 
brings the animal part of our nature into 
greater subservience to the spiritual. It 
tends to prevent that heaviness and in- 
dolence of the faculties, as well as that 
perturbation of the passions, which often 
proceed from indulgence and repletion of 
the body. It is thus highly useful in 
promoting that calmness of mind and 
clearness of thought, which are so very 
favourable to meditation and devotion. 
The great, end of the observance is to 
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** afflict the soul,” and to increase a genuine 
contrition of heart, and godly sorrow for 
sin. This being understood, abstinence 
will be approved of God, and made con- 
ducive to a growth in spiritual life. 

The distinction between the Protestant 
and the Romish view of fasting is this, that 
the Roman regards the use of fasting as a 
means of grace ; the Protestant, only as a 
useful exercise. It is Jiot a means of grace, 
for it is nowhere ordained as such in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament; but it is 
a usefid preparation for the means of grace, 
and as such the Scrijiturcs have assumed 
that it will be resorted to by Christians. 

FASTS. Those days which ai*c ap- 
pointed by the Church as seasons of absti- 
nence and peculiar sorrow for sin. These 
are the forty days of Lent, including Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday ; the Ember 
days, the three Rogation days, and all the 
Fridays in the year, (except Christmas 
Hay,) and the eves or vigils of certain 
festivals. 

By Canon 72. “No minister shall, with- 
out the licence and direction of the bisliop 
under hand and seal, appoint or keep any 
sohnnn fasts, cither publicly, or in any 
private houses, otlier than such as ])y law 
are, or by puldic authority shall be, ap- 
pointed, nor shall he wittingly present at 
any of them ; luidcr pain of suspension for 
the lirst fault, of excommunication for the 
second, and of deposition from the ministry 
for the third.” 

liy the rubric, the table of Vigils, Fasts, 
and Days of Abstinence to be observed in 
the Year, is as followeth, (which, although 
not in words, yet in substance, is the same 
with what is above expressed in the afore- 
said statute,) viz. “Tlic evens or vigils 
before the Nativity of our Lord, the Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Virgin ^lary, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, Eas- 
ter Day, Ascension Day, Pentecost, St. 
Matthias, St. John Baptist, St. Peter, St. 
James, St. Bartholomew, St. Matthew, St. 
Simon and St. Judo, St. Andre vv, , St. 
Thomas, All Saints. And if any of these 
feasts fiill upon a Monday, then the vigil 
or fast day shall be kept upon the Saturday 
and not upon the Sunday, next before it.” 
(Sec Fastiny.) 

That fasting or abstinence from our 
usual sustenance is a proper means to ex- 
press sorrow and grief, and a fit method 
to dispose our minds towards the consider- 
ation of anything that is serious, nature 
seems to suggest; and therefore all nations, 
from ancient times, have used fasting as a 
part of repentance, and as a means to avert 
Uie anger of God. This is plain in the 
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case ei$ the Ninevites, (Jonah iii. 5,) whose 
notion of fasting, to appease the wrath of 
God, seems to have beenvCgpimon to them 
with the rest of inankindT In the Old 
Testament, besides the examjjles of pri- 
vate fasting by David, (Ps. Ixix. 10,) and 
Daniel, (Dan. ix. 3,) and others, we have 
instances of public fasts observed by the 
whole nation of the Jews at once upon 
solemn occasions. (See Lev. xxiii. 20, &c. ; 

2 Chron. xx. 3; Ezra viii. 21; Jer. xxxvi. 
9; Zcch. viii. 19; Joel i. 14.) It is true 
indeed, in the New Testament, we find no*^ 
positive precept, that expressly requires 
and commands us to fast ; but our Saviour 
mentions fasting with almsgiving and 
prayer, which are unquestionable duties 
(Matt. vi. 1 — 18) ; and the directions he 
gave concerning the performance of it 
sufficiently suppose its necessity. And he 
himself was pleased, before he entered 
upon his ministry, to give us an extraor- 
dinary example in his own person, by fast- 
ing forty days and forty nights. (Matt. iv. 
2.) He excused, indeed, his disciples from 
fasting, so long as he, the bridegroom, 
was with them ; ” because that being a time 
of joy and gladness, it would be an im- 
proper season for tokens of sorrow ; but 
then he intimates at the same time, that 
though it w'as not fit for them then, it 
would yet be their duty hereafter ; for “ the 
days,*^ says he, “ will come, when the bride- 
groom shall be taken from them, and then 
they shall fast.” (Matt. ix. 15.) And ac- 
cordingly we find, that, after his ascension, 
the duty of fasting was not only recom- 
mended, (1 Cor. vii. 5,) but practised by 
the anostlcs, as any one may see by the 
texts of Scripture here referred to. (Acts 
xiii. 2, and xiv. 23 ; 1 Cor. ix. 27 ; 2 Cor. 
vi. 5, and xi. 27.) After the apostles, we 
find the primitive Christians very constant 
and regular in the observation of both their 
annual and weekly fasts. Their weekly 
fasts were kept on Wednesdays and Fn- 
days, because on the one our Lord was 
betrayed, on the other crucified. The 
chief of liieir annual fasts was that of Lent, 
which they observed by way of preparation 
for their feast of Easter. 

In the Church of Home, fasting and ab- 
stinence admit of a distinction, and different 
days are appointed for each of them. But 
I do not find that the Church of England 
makes any difference between them. It is 
truej in the title of the table of Vigils, &c. 
she iqentions “fasts and days of absti- 
nence” separately; but when she comes to 
enumerate the particulars, she calls them 
all “ days of fasting or abstinence,” without 
distinguishing the one from Uxe other. 


The times she sets apart are such as she 
finds to have been observed by the earliest 
ages of the Church. — Wheatfy. > 

FATHERS, THE. A term of honour 
applied generally to all the ancient Chris- 
tian writers, whose works were in good 
repute in the Church, and who were not 
separated from its communion or from its 
faith. St. Bernard, who flourished in the 
twelfth ceptury, is reputed to be the last 
of the Fathers. The Christian theologians 
after his time, adopted a new style of 
treating religious matters, and were called 
scholastics. Ibose writer^ who conversed 
with the apostles are generally called apos- 
tolical Fathers, as Ignatius, &c. 

Of the authority of the Fathers, the Rev. 
Geo. Stanley Faber very justly observes : 
“Among unread or half-read persons of 
our present somewhat confident age, it 
is not an uncommon saying, that THEY 
disregard the early Fathers ; and that THEY 
will abide by nothing hut the Scriptures 
alone. If by a disregard of the early 
Fathers, they mean that they allow them 
not individually that personal authority 
which the Romanists claim for them, they 
certainly will not have me for their oppo- 
nent. And accordingly I have shown, 
that in the interpretation of the Scripture 
terms. Election and Predestination, I regard 
the insulated individual authority of St 
Augustine just as little as I regard the 
insulated Individual authority of Calvin. 

“ But if by a disregard of the early 
Fathers, they mean that they regard them 
not as evidence ^f the fact of U)hat doc- 
trines were or were not received by the 
primitive Church, and from her were or 
were not delivered to posterity, they might 
just as rationally talk of the surpassing 
wisdom of extinguishing the light of his- 
tory, by way of more etfeptuallv improving 
and increasing our knowledge of past 
events ; for, in truth, under the aspect in 
which th^ are specially important to us, 
the early Fathers are neither more nor less 
than so many historical witnesses. 

“ And if, by an abiding sglely by the 
decision of Scripture, they mean that, ut- 
terly disregarding the recorded doctrinal 
system of that primitive Church which 
conversed with, and was taught by, the 
apostles, they will abide by nothing save 
their own crude and arbitrary private ex- 
positions of Scripture ; wa> certainly may 
well admire their intrepidity, whatever we 
may think of their modesty ; for in truth, 
by such a plan, while they call upon us te 
despise the sentiments of Christian anti- 
quity, so far as we can learti them, upon 
distinct historical testimony^ they expect 
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us to receive, without hesitation, and as 
undoubted verities, thei^* own more modern 
upstart speculations upon the sense of 
God’s Holy word ; that is to say, the evi- 
dence of the early Fathers, and the herme- 
neutic decisions of the primitive Church, 
we may laudably and profitably contemn, 
but themselves we must receive (for they 
themselves are content to receive them- 
selvesj as well nigh certain and infallible 
expositors of Scripture.” 

The Apostolic Fathers are those writers 
of the apostolic age, whose names are 
given to certain treatises still extant ; 
though some of them are spurious. 'I'liesc 
were Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, Igna- 
tius. and Polycarp. 

FEASTS, FJ<:STIVALS, or HOLY- 
DAVS. Among the earliest means adopt- 
ed by the holy (-hiirch for the purpose of 
impressing on the minds of her children 
the ihysterious facts of the gospel history, 
was the appointment of a tram of anni- 
versaries and holy-days, with apjiropriatc 
services commemorative of all the promi- 
nent transactions of the Redeemer’s life 
and death, and of the labours and virtiu's 
of the blessed apostles and evangolists. 
These institutions, so rci)l(ite w'ith liallowed 
associations, have descended to our own 
da^ and the observance of them is com- 
ipj|ped by the assent of every disecTning 
a'ljsq^iprejudiccd mind, and is sustained by 
the vSy constitution of our natiire, which 
loves to preserve the annual memory of 
important events, and is hi the highest 
degree reasonable, deliglitful, profitable, 
and devout. 

I’here is something truly admirable in 
tlie order and succession of tliese holy- 
days. ’.rhe^^hurcli begins her ecclesiastical 
year with the Sundays in Advent, to re- 
mind us of the coming of CiniI«T in the 
flesh. After th5Se, we arc brought to 
contemplate the mystery of the incarna- 
tion j and so, step by step, w'e follow the 
Church through all the events of our Sa- 
viour’s pilgrimage, to his ascension into 
heaven. In all this the grand object is to 
keep CilRiSff per])etually before us, to 
make him and his doctrine the chi<*f object 
in all our varied services. Every Sunday 
has its peculiar character, and has refer- 
ence to some act or scene in the life of our 
Lord, or the redemption aehievt'd by him, 
or the mystery ^f mercy carried on by tlie 
blessed IVinity. Thus every year brings 
the whole gospel history to view ; and it 
will be found as a general rule, that the 
appointed portions of Scripture, in each 
day’s service, are mutually illusteative ; 
the New Testament’ casting light on the 


Old, prophecy being admirably brought in 
contact with its accomplishment, m that 
no plan could be devised for a more pro- 
fitable course ’of Scripture reading tnan 
that presented by the Church on her holy- 
days. 

The objections against the keeping of 
holy-days arc such as these. St. Paul 
says, “Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and jTars.” This occurs in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Again, in the 
E])ist.le to the Colossians, “ Let no man 
iudge you in^ res])cct of a holy-day,” &c. 
From these it is argued, that as we are 
brought into the liberty of the gospel, we 
arc no longer hound to the observance of 
holy-days, which arc but “ beggarly ele- 
ments.” Respecting the first, it is sur- 
prising that no one has “ conscientiously” 
drawn from it an inference for the neglect 
of the civil division of time ; and in rela- 
tion to both, it requires only an attentive 
readijig of the J^ljiistles from which they are 
taken, to s('e that tliey have no more con- 
nexion with the holy-days of the Church 
than \vith episcopacy. The apostle is 
■warning the (hmtile Cliristians to beware 
of the att(Mnpts of Jiidaizing teachers to 
subvert th(‘ir faith. It tvas the aim of 
these to bring the converts under the ob- 
ligations of the* .Te-wish ritual, and some 
j)rogrcss appears to have been made in 
th(‘ir attempts. St. Paul, therefore, re- 
minds them that these were but the shadow 
of good things to come, while Christ \,vas 
the Both/. The passages therefore have 
no relevancy to tlie question ; or if they 
hav(>, they show that while Christians 
abandoned the Jewish festivals, they were 
to observe their own. If they were to for- 
sake the shadow, they were to cleave to 
the suhsfance. It sliould moreover be re- 
membered, that they apply to the Lord’s 
day no less than other holy-days ap- 
pointed by the (liurch. To observe Sab- 
baths,” is as much forbidden as aught else. 
And it is but one of the many inconsisten- 
cies of the Genevan doctrine with Scrip- 
ture, that it enjoins a judaical observance 
of Sunday, and contemns a Christian ob- 
servance of days hallowed in the Church’s 
history, and by gratitude to the glorious 
company of the nfiostles, the noble army 
of martyrs, and tlie illustrious line of con- 
fessors and saints, wlio have been baptized 
in tears and blood for Jksu’s sake. 

Again ; if wc keep holy-dayvS, w^e are said 
to favour Romanism. But these days were 
hallowed long before corruption was known 
in the Roman Church. And waiving this, 
let it he remembered, that w^e arc accus- 
tomed to judge of tilings by their intrinsic 
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■wortlj^/and the main point to he deter- 
minea is, whether they are right or wrong. 
If they are right, we receive them ; and if 
they are not right, we reject them, whether 
they are received by the Church of Rome 
or not. 

Rubric before the Common Prayer. “ A 
Table of all the Feasts that are to be ob- 
served in the Church of England tlirough- 
out the Year : All Sundays in the year, the 
Circumcision of our Lord .fKSUS Christ, 
the Epiphany, the Conversion of St. Paul, 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Matthias the Apostle, the Annunciation 
of the Blessed v irgin, St. Mark the h^van- 
gelist, St. Philip and St. James the Apos- 
tles, the Ascension of our Lord Jnsus 
Christ, St. Barnabas, the Nativity of St. 
John Baptist, St. Peter the Apostle, St. 
James the Apostle, St. Bartholomew the 
Apostle, St. Matthew the Apostle, St. 
^lichael and all Angels, St. Luke the 
Evangelist, St. Simon and St. Jude the 
Apostles, All Saints, St. Andrew the Apos- 
tle, St. Thomas the Apostle, the Nativity 
of our Lord, St. Stejihen the Martyr, St. 
John the Evangelist, the Jloly Innocents, 
Monday and Tuesday in Easter week, 
Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun week.” 

Rubric after the Nicene Creed. “ The 
curate shall then declare to the people what 
holy-days or fasting days are in tlie week 
following to be observed.” 

Canon 64. Every parson, vicar, or 
curate shall, in his several charge, declare 
to the people every Sunday, at the time 
appointed in the communion book, whether 
there be any holy-days or fasting days the 
week following. And if any do hereafter 
wittingly offend herein, and being once 
admonished thereof by his ordinary, shall 
again omit that duty, let him be censured 
according to law, until he submit himself 
to the due performance of it.” 

Canon 13. “All manner of persons 
within the Church of England shall from 
henceforth celebrate and keep the Lord’s 
day, commonly called Sunday, and other 
holy-days, according to God’s will and 
pleasure, and the orders of the Church of 
England prescribed on that behalf; that 
is, in hearing the wr^rd of Ooi) read and 
taught, in private and nublic prayers, in 
acknowledging their offences to God and 
amendment of the same, in reconciling 
themselves charitably to their neighbours 
where displeasure hath been, in oftentimes 
receiving the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ, in visiting of the poor 
and sick, using all godly and sober con- 
versation.” 

Canon 14. “ The Common Prayer shall 


be said or sung, distinctly and reverently 
upon such days as are appointed to be 
kept holy by the Book of Cfommon Prayer, 
and their eves.” 

Time is a circumstance no less insepar- 
able from religious actions and place ; for 
man, consisting of a soul and body, cannot 
always be actually engaged in the service 
of God : that’s the privilege of angels, and 
souls freed from the fetters of mortality. 
So long as we are here, we must worship 
God with respect to our present state, and 
consequently of necessity have some defi- 
nite and particular time to do it in. Now, 
that man might not be left to a floating 
uncertainty, in a matter of so great im- 
portance, in all ages and nations, men have 
been guided by the very dictates of nature, 
to pilch upon some certain seasons, whcrenii 
to assemble, and meet together, to perform 
the public offices of religion.-— Car&s Prim. 
ChriHtianUy ; and see this same sentiment, 
and the subject excellently treated, in Nel~ 
son's Festivals and -the Preliminary 

Instructions concerning Festivals. 

'i’his sanctification, or setting apart, of 
festival days, is a token of tliat thank- 
fulness, and a part of that puldic honour, 
which we owe to God, for his admirable 
benefits ; and these days or feasts set apart 
arc of excellent use, being, as learned 
Hooker observes, the 1. Splendour and 
outward dignity of our religion ; 2. Forci- 
ble witnesses of ancient truth ; 3. Pro- 
vocations to the exercise of all piety ; 4. 
Shadows of our endless felicity in heaven ; 5. 
On earth, everlasting records, teaching by 
the eye in a manner whatsoever we believe. 

And conceniing particulars : as, that 
tile Jews had tlie sabbath, whi^ did con- 
tinually bring to mind the former world 
finished by creation ; so the Christian 
Church hath her Lord’s days, or Sundays, 
to keep us in perpetua) femembrance of a 
far better world, begun by him who came 
to restore all things, to make heaven and 
earth new. The rest of the holy festivals 
which we celebrate, have relation all to 
one head, Christ. We beffin therefore 
our ecclesiastical year (as to somne accounts, 
though not as to the order of our services) 
with the glorious annunciation of his birtli 
by angelical message. Hereunto are added 
his blessed nativity itself, the mystery of 
his legal circumcision, the testification of 
his true incarnation by tlm purification ol 
his blessed mother the Virgin Mary; his 
glorious resurrection and ascension into 
heaven ; the admirable sending down of 
his Spirit upon his chosen. 

Again, forasmuch as we know that 
Christ hath not only been manifested 
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great in himself, but great in other, his 
saints also; the days of whose departure 
out of ^bis world are to the Church of 
Christ as the birth and coronation days 
of kings or emperors; therefore, special 
choice being made of the very flower of all 
occasions in this kind, there are annual 
selected times to meditate of Christ glori- 
fied in them, which had the honour to 
sufler for his sake, before they had age 
and ability to know him, namely, the 
blesacd Innocents ; — glorified in them 
which, knowing him, as St. Stephen, had 
the sight of that before death, Avhercinto 
such acceptable death doth lead; — glorified 
in those sages of the Fast, that came from 
far to adore him, and were conducted by 
strange light ; — glorified in the second 
Elias of the world, sent before him to pre- 
jiarc his -svay ; — glorified in every of those 
apostles, whom it pleased him to use as 
founders of his kingdom here ; — glorified 
in the angels, as in St. Michael ; — glorified 
ill all those happy souls already possessed 
of bliss. — Sparrow^ a liationa/c. 

In the injunctions of King Henry VIII., 
and the convocation of the ch'rgy, A. D. 
1536, it was ordered, that all the"^ p(*ople 
might freely go to their work upon all 
holidays usually before kept, which fell 
either in the time of harvest, (counted from 
the 1st day of July to tlie ‘2fith of Sep- 
tember,) or in any time of tlie four terms, 
when the king’s judges sat at Westminster. 
But these holidays (in our book mentioned) 
arc specially excepted, and coiiimaiuled 
to be kept holy by eve:^ man. — Cosin's 
jYofas. 

By statute 5 & 6 Edward VT. ch. 3, 
it was provided, that it should be “ law- 
ful for every husbandman, labourer, fislier- 
man, and every other person of wliat 
estate, degree, oi;^ condition they bo, upon 
the holidays aforesaid, in harvest, or at 
any other time in the year 'when necessity 
shall require, to labour, ride, fish, or work 
any kind of work, at their free wills and 
jdeasure.” This was repealed by Queen 
Mary, but jevived by James I. Queen 
Elizabeth, in the mean while, how'cvcr, 
declared in her “injunctions,” that the 
people might “ with a safe and quiet con- 
science, after their common prayer,” (which 
was then at an early hour,) “ hi the time 
of hai’vest, labour upon the hfdy and fes- 
tival days, and«ave that thing which God 
hath seiit.^’ 

The moveable feasts are tliose which 
depend upon Easter, and consequently do 
not occur on the same day every year. 
There besides. Easter, the Sundays 
after the Epiphany, Septuagesima Sunday, 
z 2 


the first day of Lent, Rogation Sunday, 
(i. e. the Sunday before the Ascension,) 
Ascension Day, Whitsunday, Trinity Sun- 
day, the Sundays after Trinity, and Advent 
Sunday, 

FELLOWSHIP. An establishment in 
one of the colleges of an university, or in 
one of the few colleges not belonging to 
universities, with a share of its reve- 
nues. 

EEUILLANS. A congregation of monks, 
settled towards the end of the lf5th cen- 
tury, by John de la Barriere ; he was a 
Cistercian, and the plan of his new congre- 
gation was a kind of a reformation of that 
order. His method of refining upon the 
old constitution was approved of by Pope 
Sixtus V. ; the Fcuillantines arc nuns, 
wlio followed the same reformation. 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN were a 
set of enthusiasts in the time of Cromwell, 
who expected the sudden appearance of 
Christ to establish on earth a new mon- 
archy or kingdom. 

FILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD. 

(Si'O OrNcrafiony Eternal.) 

FTNIAL, (in church architecture,) more 
ancieiilly Crop. The termination of a 
pinnacle, spire, pediment, or ogeed hood- 
mould. Originally the term was applied 
to tlie whole pinnacle. 

FIRST FRUITS were an act of si- 
mony, invented hj' the iiojie, W’lio, during 
the period of liis usurpation over our 
Chureh, bestowed benefices of the Church 
of England upon foreigners, upon con- 
dition that the first year’s produce was 
given to him, for the regaining of the Holy 
Land, or for some similar pretence ; next, 
he prevailed on spiritual patrons to oblige 
their clergy to pay them; and at last he 
claimed and extorted tliem from those who 
were presented by the king or his tem- 
poral subjects. The first rroteslant king, 
Henry Vlll., took the first fruits from the 
pope, hut instead of restoring them to the 
Church, vested them in the Crown. Queen 
Anne restored them to the Church, not by 
remitting them entirely, but by applying 
tlicsc superfluities of the larger benefices 
to make up the deficiencies of the smaller. 
To this end she granted lier royal charter, 
whereby all the revenue of first fruits and 
tenths is vested in trustees for ever, to 
form a perpetiial fund for the augmentation 
of simul livings. This is usually called 
Queen Anne’s llounty. (See An?iates.) 

FIVE POINTS (see Arininiaiis and 
Calvinism) are the five doctrines contro- 
verted between the Arminians and Calvin- 
ists; relating to, 1. Particular Election ; 2. 
Particular Redemption ; 3. Moral Inability 
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in a Fallen State; 4. Irresistible Grace; I 
and 5. Final Perseverance of the Saints. 

FLAGELLAIiTS. A name p^iven, in : 
the 13th century, to a sect of people among 
the Christians, who made a profession of ! 
disciplining themselves: it was begun in 
1260, at Perugia, by Rainerus, a hermit, 
who exhorted people to do penance for 
their sins, and liad a great number of fol- 
lowers. In 1340, they spread themselves 
over all Poland, Germany, France, Italy, 
and England, carrying a cross in their 
hands, a cowl upon their heads, and going 
naked to the waist ; they lashed themselves 
twice a day, and once in the night, wntli 
knotted cords stuck with points of pins, 
and then lay grovelling upon the ground, 
ciying out mercy : from this extravagance 
they fell into a gross heresy, affirming tliat 
their blood united in such a manner with 
Christ’s that it had the same virtue; that 
after thirty da}'s* whi])ping they were ac- 
quitted from the guilt and punishment of 
rai, so that they cured not for the sacra- 
ments. They persuaded the common 
people that the gospel had ceased, and 
allowed all sorts of jierjurios. The frenzy 
lasted a long time, notwithstanding the 
censures of tlie Church, and the edicts of 
princes, for their suppression. 

FLAGON. A vessel vised to contain 
the wine, before and at the consecration, 
in the holy cucharist. In the marginal 
rubric in the prayer of consecration, the 
priest is ordered to lay his hand upon 
every vessel (be it chalice or flagon) in 
which there is any wine to be consecrated,” 
but in the same prayer he is told to take 
the cup only in liis hand ; and the rubric 
before the form of administering the cup 
stands thus, “ the minister that (Iclivcrclh 
the cup.” The distinction then between 
the flagon and the cup or chalice will be, 
that the latter is the vessel in which the 
consecrated wine is administered; th(; 
flagon, that in which some of the wine is 
placed for consecration, if there be more 
than one vessel used. 

FLORID STYLE OF GOTHIC AR- 
CHITECrrURE. The later division of 
the Perpendicular style, which prevailed 
chiefly during tlio Tudor lera, and is often 
called the Tudor style. 

FLOWERS. Strewing with flowers is 
a very simple and most innocent method 
of oriiamenting the Christian altar, which 
is enjoined indeed by no law, but which is 
sanctioned by th«j custom of some churches 
in this kingdom, in which also the Pro- 
testant churches in Germany agree. This 
way of bringing in the very smallest of 
God’s works to praise him is extremely 
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ancient, aj^ is several times alluded to b) 
the* Fathers; especially by Sfcf Jerottie, 
wJiO does not think it unworthy 
the panegyric of his friend Nepo^knVtl^ " 
ills pious ' care for the Divine worwiip was 
iich that he made flowers of many funds, 
and the leaves of trees, and the branches 
of the vine, contribute to the beauty and 
ornament of the church. These things, 
says St. Jerome, were, indeed, but trifling 
in themselves ; but a pious mind, devoted 
to Christ, is intent upon small jthings as 
W'ell as great, and neglects nothing that 
pertains even to the meanest office of tlu 
Church. This custom has been immemo 
rially observed in some English churcliet- 
It has also been the custom in some places, 
on Easter morning to adorn with flowers 
the graves of those at least who died within 
the year. 

FONT. {Fijns, a fountain.) The vase 
or basin at which persons seeking regener- 
ation are baptized. The rites of baptism 
in the first times were perfl"; ned in foun- 
tains and rivers, both because their con- 
verts were many, and because those ages 
w(jrc unprovided with other baptisteries. 
Wc have no other remainder of this rile 
but the name : for hence it is that we call 
our baptisteries “ Fonts,” which, when re- 
ligion found^ peace, were built and conse- 
crated for the more reverence and respect 
of the sacrament. Tliesc were placed at 
lirst at s(!me distance from the church; 
(see Baptisferi/ ;) afterwards in the church 
porch, and that significantly, liecause bap- 
tism is the cntruice into the Church mys- 
tical, as the porch of the temple. At last 
they were introduced into the church it- 
self, being placed at the west en^ji, near the 
south entrance. Thi^y were not admitted 
in the first instance into every church, but 
into the cathedral of the diocese, thence 
called “the mother diurch,” because it 
gave spiritual birth by baptism. After- 
wards they were introduced into rural 
churches. Wheresoever they stood, they 
were always held in high estimation by 
true Christians. A font preserved in the 
royal jewel-house, and formwly used for 
the baptism of the infants of the royal 
family, was of silver. In England, the 
fonts are generally placed near the west 
door, or south-western porch. 

Edm. “ There shall be a font of stone or 
other competent material in evci7 church, 
which shall be decently covered and kept, 
and not converted to other uses. And 
the water wherein the child shall be bap- 
tized shall not be kept above seven days 
in the font.” 

By Canon 81. “According to a former 
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cpnstitutipn, tot) muclmeglec^fid in many 
places, -tiiere shall be a font of stone in 
tf^itirch and chapel where baptism is 
•tb bb tiiiiiistered, the same to be set in the 
ancient usual places j in which- only font 
the minister shall baptize publicly.” 

**AVhen there are children to be bap- 
tized, the parents shall give knowledge 
therebf over-night, or in the morning be- 
fore the b^'giniiing of morning prayer, to 
the curate. And then the godfathers and 
godmotiicrs, and the people with the chil- 
di*en, must be ready at the font, cither im- 
mediately after the last lesson at morning 
prayer, or else immediately after the last 
lesson at evening prayer, as the curate by 
his discretion sball ai)point. And the 
priest coming to the font, (which is then 
to be filled with pure wa^r,) and standing 
there, shall say .” — lluhric to ihe M in isi ra- 
tion of Public Baptism of Infa^itSj to he 
used in Church. 

In which rubric it may be observed, 
that there is no note of a pewter, crockery, 
wedgewood, or other such like basin with- 
in the font, to hold the water, which the 
carelessness or irreverence of some has 
ermitted of late ; but that the. font is to 
e filled with pure water : and afiso that it 
is then to be filled, and not jusj^ at the 
convenience of the clerk at) any time pre- 
vious; the like reverence being shown 
herein as in the parallel ord^r about the 
elements in the other holy’ sacrament. 
^‘The priest shall then place upon the 
table,” <&c. 

“And if they shall 15e found fit, then 
the godfathers and godmothers (the people 
being assembled uj)on the Sunday or holy- 
day appointed) shall be ready to present 
them at ' the font, immediately after the 
second lesson, cither at morning or even- 
ing prayer, as tjie curate in his discretion 
shall think fit.” 

“ Then shall the priest take each person 
to be baptized by the right hanti, and 
placing him conveniently by the font, ac- 
cording to his discretion, shall ask the 
godfathera^and godmothers the name ? and 
then shall dip liim in the water, or pour 
water upon him, saying .” — Rubrics in the 
Ministration of Baptism to such as are of 
Riper Years. 

FORMATiE. (See Liter<^: Formater.) 

FORMS OF PRAYER, for Special 
Occasimis, Insides the great festivals and 
fasts of the Church universal, there will 
be, in each Church, continually recurring 
occasions of thanksgiving or humiliation, 
and some events of importance, w'hich 
ought to be thus celebrated, and for which 
forms of prayer will be accordingly ap- 


ointed by competent authority. Ihc 
ays thus set' apart in the Church of Eng- 
land for the celebration of great events in 
our history are four ; the 6tli of Novem- 
ber, the 30th of January, the 2t)t}i of 
May, and the 20th of Juno, the reasons 
for which are thus set forth in the scv('ral 
titles to tlie services enjoined on those 
days : — 

“A Form of Prayer with Thanksgiving, to 
be used yearly upon the oth day of No- 
\Tmbcr, for the happy deliverance of 
King James L, and the tliree estates 
of England, from the most traitorous 
and bloody-intended massacre by gun- 
powder. And also for the happy ar- 
rival of his Majesty King William on 
this day, for the deliverance of our 
Clmrch and nation.” 

“ A Form of I*rayer with Fasting, to be 
used yearly on the 30th of January, 
being the (Jay of the martyrdom of the 
blessed King Charles the First ; to im* 
j)lore the mercy of CjIod, that neither 
the guilt of that sacred and innocent 
blood, nor those other sins, by which 
God was provoked to deliver up both 
us and our king into the hands of cruel 
and unreasonable men, may at any time 
hereafter be visited upon us or our pos- 
terity.” 

“ A h’orm of Prayer with Thanksgiving to 
Almighty Goi), for having put an end 
to the great Rebellion, by the restitu- 
tion of the king and royal family, and 
the restoration of the government, after 
many years’ interruption ; whiclx un- 
speakable mercies were wonderfully 
completed upon the 29th of May, in the 
year 1(500. And in memory thereof 
that day in every year is by act of ptir- 
liamciit aj)poiiited to be for ever kept 
holy.” 

“ A l^rm of Prayer with Thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, to be used in all churches 
and chapels within this realm, every 
year, upon the 20tli day of June, being 
the day on which her Majesty began her 
happy reign.” 

MTicn passing events, such as a pesti- 
lence, or its removal, call for humiliation 
or thanksgiving, it is usual for the Crown 
to requhe the archbishop of Canterbury 
to prepare a form of prayer for the occa- 
sion, which is then sent through the se- 
veral sufiragan bishops to the clergy in 
their respective dioceses, with the com- 
mand of the archbishop and bishop that it 
shall be used on certain fixed days, so long 
as the occasion shall demand. 

This charge would fall on each separate 
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bishop, were the Ch^h of Encknd separ- 
ated from the Stdte, and fio^oistributed 
into provinces. 

FOHMULARY. (See Qommon Prayer^ 
LUurgy) A book containing the rites, 
ceremonies, and prescribed forms of the 
Church. 'Ihe fonnulary of the Churcli of 
England is the Hook of Common I’rayer. 

This may be a convenient place to treat 
of forms of prayer generally. 

To the illustrious divines who conducted 
the refonnation of our Church, in the 
reigns of Henry, Edward, and Klizabeth, 
any abstract objections to a prescribed 
form of prayer seem never to have oc- 
curred, for these were all the inventions 
of a later period. Kiiliculous it would bo, 
if we were going to address a human so- 
vereign, to permit one of our number to 
utter in the royal presence any impre- 
..^editated words, which might chance 
at the time to come into his lu'ad ; and not 
less ridiculous, — if it be allowable to use 
sul5h an expresMon under such circum- 
stances, — would they have thought it to 
permit the priest to offer at the footstool 
of the King of kings, a petition in the 
name of the Church, of whicli the Church 
had no previous cognizance ; to recpiire 
the people to say “ Amen” to prayers they 
had never Considered, or to oiler us joint 
prayers what they had never agreed to 
oiler. 

But, as has been observed, it was not 
upon the abstract question that they were 
called to decide. In their Church, the 
Church of England, when they were ap- 
pointed to preside over it, they found pre- 
scribed forms of jiraycr in use. They 
were not rush innovators, who thought 
that whatever is must be wrong ; but, on 
the contrary, they regarded the fact that 
a thing was already established as an argu- 
ment a priori in its favour; and therefore 
they would only have inquired, whether 
prescribed forms of prayer wctc contrary 
to Scripture, if such an inquiry had been 
necessary. We say, if such an iiupiiryhad 
been ncc^'ssary, bccau';c the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Sc.ri])turo must at once 
have convinced thun tliat contrary to 
Scripture could not ho that practice, for 
which we can ]>leud the precedent of 
Moses and Miriam, and the daughters of 
Israel, of Aaron and his sons when they 
blessed the peoph*, of 1 )eborah and Barak ; 
when the practice was even more directly 
sanctioned by the Holy Ghost at the time 
he inspired J)avid and the psalmists ; for 
what are the psalms but an inspired fonn 
of prayer for the bf the Church under 
tho gospel, as well as under the law? 


TIte fservibes of ogue, too, it is 

welt known, were conducted according to 
a pfescript form. To those services our 
blessed Lord did himself conform : and 
severely as he reproved the Jews for their 
departure, tn various particulars, from tho 
principles of their fathers, against their 
practice in this particular never did h^ 
utter one word of censUl'e nay^ he cow- 
finned the practice, when he' himself gave 
to his disciples a form of prayer, and 
framed that prayer too on the model, and 
in some degree in the very worefe, of 
prayers then in use. Our Lord, more- 
over, when ^giving his directions to the 
rulers of his Church, at the wsame time that 
he conferred on them authority to bind 
and to loose, directed* them to agree 
touching what they should ask for, which 
seems almbst to convey an injunction to 
the rtilcrs of every particular Church to 
prcividc their peojile with a form of prayer. 

The fact that we Jind this injunction in 
Scripture, renders probable universal 
tradition of the universal Church, which 
traces to the apostles, or apostolic men, the 
four great liturgies, (which have, in all 
parts of the C’hurch, aflbrded the model 
according to” which all others have been 
framed;) andNvljjch aftirras that the apos- 
tles instituted a form of, worship wherever 
they established a Church. It would be 
easy, if the occasion required it, to show, 
from a varfety of passages in holy writ, 
that while much can be adduced in corro- 
boration of this tradition, mihiuy but cc«- 
jecture can be cited against it. AVith re- 
spect to tliOvse passages which, referring 
prayer to the influence of the Holy SriRi T 
u})on the soul of man, are somctimejfjbrouglit 
forward as militatiiig again.st tlfh^'itidoidion 
of a form, they cannot have fallen under 
the notice of our reforjiiers, since the ap- 
plication of them to this i-drpose was never 
di*eamt of till about 200 years ago, when 
men, having determined in their wilfuliicss 
to r(*ject the liturgy, searched for every 
po.ssible authority which might, by con- 
structions the most forced, support their 
determination ; and the new interpretation 
they thus put upon Scripture, may be con- 
sidered as rather the plea of their wishes 
than the verdict of their conviction. The 
adduction, indeed, of such passages for 
such a purpose is a gratuitous assumption 
of the question in dispute, a«d will not for 
a moment hold weiglit in the balance of 
the sanctuary. According to the inter- 
pretation of those ancients, whose judg- 
ment is the more valuable because (living 
before any controversy was raised on the 
subject) they were little likely to be warped, 
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or ^eir opinions^ the .pt^ 

judices of sect, or the subtleties of system, 
what these passaaes of Scripture mean ife 
thisf anl damply this ; that the Holy Ghost, 
who is the' author and 'giver of every good 
and perfect ffift, must stir up in our hearts 
that spirit of devotion and lioliness of tem- 
per, without, which the service we render 
IS but the service of the lips, and is use- 
less, if jiotrprofane^ 

It is, then, to the rnhid with which we 
prni/t hot to the. words which wc adopt, 
that those passages of Scripture refer, in 
which we are exhorted to pray in the 
Spirit. But admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that where we are told that the 
Spijht will 'teach us to pray, the promise 
is applicable to the vefy expressions, even 
this cannot be' produced as «n argument 
against a fonn of prayer. For7 whatever 
may be a man’s imaginary gift of prayer, 
this is (piite certain, that his thouglits 
must precede his tongue ; that before he 
speaks he must think. And not less clear 
is it, that after he has conceived a tli ought, 
lie may, for a moment, restrain his tongue, 
and set down that thoiiglit upon paper. 
To suppose that the intervention of the 
materials for committing his thoughts to 
writing must, of necessity, drive* away tlic 
Holy Spirit, would not only in itself be 
absurd, but it would be tantamount to a 
denial of the inspiration of the written 
Scriptures. If the first conceptions were 
of God and God’s Spirit, then, of course, 
they are so still, even after they have been 
written; — the mere writing of them, the 
mere committing of them to paper, can 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
question inspiration, either one way or 
the othWiV*" If a man, therefore, asserts 
that his extemporary prayers arc to be 
attributed to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, we can* at once reply that our 
prayers, in our Prayer Book, are, on his 
own principles, quite as much so, with this 
further advantage, that they have been 
carefully compared with Scripture, and 
tested thereby. No Scriptural Christian, 
no one nort mad with folly, will contend 
that, on that account, they are less spirit- 
ual ; though, on the other hand, we may 
fairly doubt whether an extemporiscr is 
not acting in direct opposition to Scrip- 
ture, for Scripture says, (Ecclcs. v. 2,) “ Be 
not ,i:ash with tjiy mouth to utter anything 
before God, fox God is in heaven, and 
thou upon earth : ” and who in the world 
is hasty to utter anything before God, if 
it be not the man who prays to him ex- 
temporally ? 

Again, the bishops and divines, by whom 


our Church was reforme^, recognised it as 
the duty of .the Church'to excite emotions 
of solemnity rather than of enthusiasm, 
when she leads her cliildrcn to the foot- 
stool of that throne which, if a throne of 
grace, is also a throne of glory. And, 
therefore, when discarding those cere- 
monies which, not of primitive usage, had 
been abused, and might be abused again, 
to the purposes of superstition, they still 
made ample provision that the services of 
the sanctuary should be conducted with 
decent ceremony, and orderly form, and 
impressive solemnity, and in our cathe- 
drals and llie rojal chamds with magni- 
ficence and grandeur. They sought not 
to annihilate ; they received with the 
profoundcst respect those ancient cere- 
monials and forms of prayer which had 
been used in their Church from the first 
planting of Christianity in this island.^ 
These ancient forms, however, had been^ 
used in many respects, though gradually ' 
corrupted. In every age, men had made 
the attempt to render them more and more 
conformable to the S 2 »irit of the age, and 
(in ages of darkness) superstitions in pi-ac- 
tici'j and novelties, and therefore errors, in 
doctrinp, had cre 2 )t in. Our wise-hearted 
reformers, intent, not on i)leaslng the peo- 
ple, nor regaining popularity, nor on con- 
sulting the spirit of the age, but simply 
and solely on ascertaining and maintaining 
the truth as it is in Jicsus, having obtained 
a commission from the Crown, first of all 
compared the existing forms of worship 
with the inspired word of God, being de- 
termined at once to reject what was jUainly 
and palpably at variance therewith. For 
examjde, the prayers before the lieform- 
ation had been offered in the Latin lan- 
guage, a language no longer intelligible to 
the mass of the people ; but to pray in a 
tongue not understood by the ^)eo])le, is 
jdainly and palpably at variance with Scrip- 
ture ; and, consequently, the first thing 
they did was to have the liturgy translated 
into English. Having taken care that no- 
thing should remain in the forms of worship 
contrary to Scripture, they proceeded (by 
comparing them with the most ancient 
rituals) to renounce all usages not clearly 
primitive ; and, diligently consulting the 
works of the Fathers, they embodied the 
doctrines universally received by the early 
Church in that book which was the result 
and glory of their labours, the Book of 
Common Prayer. The work of these com- 
missioned divines was submitted to the 
convocation of the other bishops and clergy, 
and being approved by them, and author- 
ized by the Crown, was laid before the two 
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hpii^es of parlia|piSi;yU ;M«^was accepted 
we laity; whb^tetm^ttullv thanked the 
i^hops for th^rnaoour. '^d thus it is 
l|^ni that the English Prayer Book was 
nS&t composed in a few years, or by a few 
men ; it has descended to us from the first 
ages of Christianity. It has been shown 
by Palmer, that there is scarcely a portion 
or our Prayer Book which cannot, in some 
way, be traced to ancient offices. And 
this it is important to note ; first, because 
it shows that as the Papist in England is 
not justified in calling his the old Church, 
since ours is the old Church refonued, his 
a sect, in this country, com])aratively new ; 
so neither may he produce his in opposition 
to ours as the old liturgy. All that is 
really ancient we retained, when the 
bishops and di^nnes who reformed our old 
Church corrected, from Scripture iind an- 

a ity, our old liturgy. What they rej ected, 
the Pat fists adhered to, were iiinova- 
and novelties introduced during the 
middle ages. And it is important to ob- 
serve this, in the next place, since it is this 
fact which constitutes the value of tlie 
Prayer Book, regarded, as we do regard it, 
not only as a manual of devotion, but also 
as an intoi^grcter of Scripture. It embodies 
the doctrines and observances which the 
early Christians (having received them from 
the apostles themselves) preserved with 
reverential care, and handed dow'ii as a 
sacred deposit to their posterity. 

FRANCISCANS, or MlNOlirPES. 
{Fratres Minor es, as they wore called by 
their.foundcr.) An order of friars in the 
Romish Church, and so denominated from 
him they call St. Francis, their first 
founder m 1206, who prescribed the fol- 
lowing rules to them : That the rule and 
life ot the brother minors (for so he w'ould 
have those of his ordcjr called) was to ob- 
serve the gospel under obedience, possessing 
nothing as their own, and live in charity j 
then he showed how they should receive 
novices after a year’s noviciate, after which 
it was not allowed them to leave the order j 
he would have his friars make use of the 
. Roman breviary, and the converts or lay- 
brethren to write every day, for their office, 
seventy-six Paternosters ; besides Lent, he 
ordered them to fisist from All-saints to 
Christmas, and to begin Lent on twelfth- 
tide ; he forbade them to ride on horse- 
back, without some urgent necessity ; and 
would have them in their journeys to eat 
of whatsoever was laid before them : they 
were to receive no money, neither directly 
nor indirectly ; that they ought to get their 
livelihood by iue labour of their hands, 
receiving for it anything but money j that 


ou^t<v^l|^s|%ci^hing of their own, 
^ ^when th«r labour was not sufficient 
to maintain them, they ought to go a beg- 
ging, and, with..th#-aims so ejected, to 
help one another J that they^uj^t to con- 
fess "to ' their praWheiM * “those 

sinsrthe absolutioiiof which ^vyaa'^es^rvb^ 
to them, that theyrniighl them 

charitable correctional*' that tto^elebtion 
of their general mihi^itfii:^,^ supewor^^^ 
ought to be in a general aaVeihbiy 'that 
they ought not to preach*, jvithout leave of 
the ordinaries*of each dibccse, and of their 
superiorly : , Then he prescribed the manner 
of j^dmonition and CQrreQtif|fhV 'how4hat 
they ought not. to enter into any nuniiery, 
to be godfathers to any child, nor to un- 
dertake 'to go* into any foreign countries 
to convert infidels, without leave tef their 
provincial ministers; and then he bids tlu‘m 
ask .of the pope a cardinal for gnvbrnov, 
protoctor, and corrector of the whole order. 

Francis, their foundeV, Was born in 1 182, 
at Assisi, in the province ul Umbria, iu 
Italy, of noble parentage, but much more 
renow'iied for liis holy life. His baptismal 
namc’wafls. John, hut he assumed that of 
"Francis, from having learned the French 
language. . He renounced a considerable 
estate^' With all the pleasures of the w^orld, 
to eiilbra^ a voluntary poverty, and live 
iu the practice of the greatest austerities. 
Going barefoot, and embracing an apos- 
tolical lift*; he* performed the office of 
jnoachcr on Sundays, and other festivals, 
in tlie parish churches. In tlie year 1 206, 
or 1209, designiifg to establish a religious 
order, he presented to Pope Innocent HI. 
a copy of the rules he had conceived, pray- 
ing that his institute might be confirmed 
by the holy see. The pope, considering 
his despicable aj)pearf,ncc, and the extreme 
rigour of his rules, l id j4im go find out 
swine, and deliver them the rule he had 
composed, as being fitter for such animals 
than for men. Francis, being withdrawn, 
went and rolled himself in the mire with 
some swine, and, in that filthy condition, 
again presented himself before the pope, 
beseeching him to grant his reqhest. The 
pope, moved hereby, granted his petition, 
and confirmed his order. 

From this time Francis became famous 
throughout all Italy, and many persons of 
birth, following his example, forsook the 
world, and put themselveai» under hit di- 
rectidto. Thus this order of friars, called 
Minors, spread all over Europe; who, 
living in cities and towns, by tens and 
sevens, preached in the villages and parish 
churches, and instructed the rude country 
people. Some of them likewise went 
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i^raong the Sara(Xjn«;'un4ih^'Pagan*cbt(ii- 
Mes, many of whom obtainea the' (S^oWh 
Qf martjTclom. Francis died at^Assdsi in 
12 ^ 6 . He never febeiyed higher "orders 1 
than the dWonati^j ^ t . 

It is^ preieiided, thaii'arlittle before the 
4^atK- of St. Fnanei«i‘- there appeared 
.i^puftds hands and feet, like those 

of ot\r Savibtir, .cohtinually bleeding, of 
wIiicsR', after' his- death', there appeared not 
token.'* He was buried in his 
,Qwn oratory 4t I^ome, and his name was 
inserted Jn the catalogue. 6f aaints, 

' first ‘^monaster y of»this owlor was 

at' Assisi, in ltaly,'where the Henedictines 
oT plaice ygave Si Francis the church 
of ^St* Mary,- called ^tortjiuriettla. Soon 
after, conVieiits wereereeted inhther places ; 
and afterwards St. Francis founded others 
in Spaia and Portugal. In the year 1215, 
this ordfer was ajilfroved' in tlie general 
liatcran council. Then St. Francis, re- 
turning to Assisi, held a general chapter, 
and sent missions into France, Germany, 
I'higland, and other parts. This order made 
so great a progress in a short timp* that, 
at the g(?neral clia])ter lield at- 5V!9^isi, in' 
1219, there met 50()() friars, wlio-weie^ only ] 
deputies from a mucli grefttci; number. * 
There were in the middle of tl\e.lft^ cen- 
tury above 70Q0 houses of this Order, and 
in them above 1 1 6,000 monks : theto are 
also above 900 monasteries of Franciscan 
nuns. This order Ims prodniced Wr po])es, 
forty-five cardinals, and an infinite number 
of jiatriarchs, arclibishops, and two electors 
of the empire ; besides a*great number of 
learned men and missionaries. 

The Franciscans came into England 
during tjie life of their founder, in the 
reign of King Henry III. Their first estab- 
lishment was at Canterbury. They zeal- 
ously opposed S^ing Henry VIII., in the 
affair of his divorce ; for which reason, at 
the suppression of the monasteries, they 
w’ere expelled before all others, and above 
200 ofth em thrown into gaols ; thirty-two 
of them coupled in chains like dogs, and 
sent to distant prisons ; others banislied, 
and others condemned to death. Whilst 
this order flourished in England, this 
province was divided into seven parts or 
districts, called custodies^ because each of 
them was governed by a pL’ovincial, or 
superior, called the custosj or guardian 
of the district.^ The seven custodies were, 
that of London, consisting of nine monas- 
teries ; that of York, consisting of seven 
monasteries j that of Cambridge, contain- 
ing nine monasteries ; that of Bristol, con- 
taining nine monasteries ; that of Oxford, 
m which were eight monasteries y that of 
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Newcastle, in wnibfe We nine monasteries ; 
and that of 'Vjojrcelsltcr^^ih which were nine 
monasteries ; m all; sixty monasteries. 

The first establishment of Franciscarfs 
in London was begun by four friars, who 
hired for themselves a certain house in 
Gornhill, of John Travers, then shcrift' of 
London, and made it into little cells ; 
where they lived till the summer following, 
when they were removed, by John Iwyn, 
citizen and mcreer of London, to tlie 
parish of St. Nicholas in the sliambles. 
There he assigned them land for the build- 
ing of a monastery, and entered himself 
into the 'Order. 

FllATERNTTTES, in Roman Catholic 
Countries, are societies for the, so-called, 
improvement of devotion. They are of 
several sorts and several denominations. 
Some take their name from certain famous 
instruments of piety. The more rema^k'*^- 
able arc, ^ 

1. The fraternity of the Rosaiy. “RliS 
society owes its rise to Dominic, tlie 
founder of the Rosary. He appointed 
it, they say, by order of the blessed 
Virgin, at the time when he was la- 
bouring on the conversion of thp Albi- 
genses. After the saint\s dea|b»* the de- 
votion of the Jlosary became neglected, 
but was revived by Alanus dc Rupe, about 
the year MfiO. This fraternity is divided 
into two branches, that of the Common 
Rosary, and that of the Perpetual Rosary. 
The former is obliged, every week, to say 
the fifteen divisions of Um beads each, and 
to confess, and communicate, every first 
Sunday in the month. The brethren of it 
are like\^isc obliged to appear at all pro- 
cessions of the fraternity. The latter are 
under very strong engagements, the prin- 
cipal of which IS, to repeat the rosary 
perpetually ; i. e. there is always some one 
of them, who is actually saluting the 
Blessed Virgin in the name of the Avhole 
fraternity. 2. The fraternity of the Sca- 
pulary, whom it is pretended, according 
to the Sahbatine hull of Pope John XXll., 
the Blessed Virgin has promised to deliver 
out of hell the first Sunday after their 
death. 3. The fraternity of St. Francis’s 
girdle are clothed with a sack of a grey 
colour, which they tie with a cord; and in 
processions walk barefooted, carrying in 
their hands a wooden cross. 4. That of 
St. Austin’s leathern girdle comprehends 
a great many devotees. ^ Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal are the countries where are seen 
the greatest number of these fraternities, 
some of which assume the name of arch- 
fraternity, Pope Clement VII. instituted 
the arch-fratcniity of charity, which dis- 
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tributes bread every Sunday among the^ 
poor> and gives poHioiis ‘to forty poor 
girls on the feast of Si Jerome, their 
patron. The fraternity of death buries 
such dead as are abandoned by their re- 
lations, and causes masses to be celebrated 
for them. — Broughton. 

FKATRICELLI, Certain heretics of 
Italy, who had their rise in the marquisate 
of Ancona, about 1294. They were most 
of them apostate monks, under a superior, 
called Pongiloup. They drew women after 
them on pretence of devotion, and were 
accused of uncleanness with them in their 
nocturnal meetings. They were charged 
with maintaining a community of wives 
and goods, and denying magistracy. Abun- 
dance of libertines flocked after them, be- 
cause they countenanced their licentious 
of living. 

^ FREEMASONS. An ancient guild of 
\^|irohitccts,<*fo whom church architecture 
C^s much, and to whom is to be attributed 
a great part of the beauty and uniformity 
of the ecclesiastical edifices of the several 
well-marked architectural a;ras of the 
middle ages. 

The Freemasons at present arrogate to 
themselves a monstrous antiquity ; it is 
certain, however, that they were in ex- 
istence early in the tenth century, and 
that before the close of that century they 
had been formally incorporated by the 
pope, with many exclusive privileges, 
answering to those which are now involved 
in a patent. The society consisted of 
persons of all nations and of every rank ; 
and being strictly an ecclesiastical society, 
the tone of the architecture to which they 
gave their study became distinctively 
theological and significant. The principal 
ecclesiastics of the day were ranked among 
its members, and probably many of its 
clerical brethren were actually and act- 
ively engaged in its practical operations. 
In the present day, if the clergy would 
pay a little more attention to ecclesiastical 
architecture, we might perhaps rather 
emulate than re^ct the higher character 
of the sacred edifices of the middle ages. 

FREE WILL. Since the introduction 
of Calvinism many persons have been led 
into perplexity on this subject, by not suffi- 
ciently distinguishing between the free will 
of spontaneous menial preference, and the 
good will of freely preferring virtue to vice. 

By the ancients, on the contrary, who 
were ^quently called upon to oppose the 
mischievous impiety of fatalism, while yet 
they stood to maintain the vital 

doctrine of Divine grace, this distinction 
well known and carefully observed. 


%^The Mani^^eans so denied free will, as 
to,hqld' a iital necessity of sinning, whe- 
ther..^e- choice, of the individual® did or 
did liot^o along with the action. 

'The Pelagfrifis so hbld free will, as to 
deny^he need of Divjne l^aceto make that 
free will a good will. 

By the Catholicsj^ each o^^^^ese systems 
was alike rejected. They held, that m^n 
possesses free will ; for, otherwise, he could 
not be an accountable subjcqt of. God’s 
moral government. But theV also held, 
that, in consequence of the mfl, his free 
will was a bad will: whence, with a per- 
fect eonscious freedom of choice or pre- 
ference, and without.any viplehce put u])on 
his inclination^ fic, perpetually, though 
quite spontaneously, prefers uilholiness to 
holiness j and thus requires the aid of Di- 
vine grace to make his bad will a good 
will. 

The reader may see this point estab- 
lished by quotations from the Fathers in 
Faber’s work on “ Election,'^ from which 
this article is taken. He shows also that 
the doctrine taught by Augustine and the 
ancients, is precisely that which is main- 
tained by the reformers of our Anglican 
Church. 

Those venerable and well-informed mo- 
derns resolve not our evil actions into the 
compulsory fatal necessity of Manicheism, 
on the one hand j nor, on the other hand, 
according to the presumptuous scheme of 
Pelagianism, do they claim for us a spon- 
taneous choice or preference of good inde- 
pendently of the *l5ivine assistance. 

The simple freedom of man’s will, so 
that, w'hatevcr he chooses, he chooses not 
against his inclination, but through a direct 
and conscious internal preference of the 
thing chosen to the thing rejected: this 
simple freedom of mail’s wfll they deny not. 

But, while they acknowledge the simple 
freedom of man’s will, they assert the 
quality of its choice or preference to be so 
perverted by the fall, and to be so distorted 
by the influence of original sin, that, in 
order to his choosing the good and reject- 
ing the evil, the grace of God, by Christ, 
must both make his bad will a good will, 
and must also still continue to co-operate 
with him even when that goodness of the 
will shall have been happily obtained. 

In the tenth Article of the English 
Chufeh, it is often not iufficiently ob- 
served, that our minutely accurate re- 
formers do not say, that the grace of God, 
in the work of conversion, gives us free 
will, as if we were previously subject to a 
fatal necessity ; but only that the grace of 
God, by,..9HRisT, prevents us that we may 
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hare a good will, and co opeyafe^s with us 
when we have that good will. • 

The doctrine, in short, of the English 
Church, when she declares that fallen man 
cannot turn and prepare hiftfsclf, by his 
own natural, strength and good works, to* 
faith and calling upon God, is not that 
we really pre^ the spiritual life to the 
anhUal life, and are at the same time by a 
fSital necessity prevented from embracing 
it j but it is that we prefer the animal life 
to the spiritual life, and through the bad- 
ness of our perverse will, shall continue to 
prefer it, until (as the Article speaks) the 
grace of God shall prevent usHliat we may 
have, a good will, or until, (as Holy Scrip- 
ture 8])eaks) the people of the LoiiD shall 
be willing in the day of his power. 

FllIAli. (From brother.) A term 
common to monks of all orders : founded 
‘ on this, that there is a kind of brotherhood 
presumed between the religious persons of 
the same monastery. It is however com- 
monly confined to monks of the mendicant 
orders. Friars are generally distinguished 
into these four principal branches, — -I. 
Franciscans, Minors, or Grey Friars ; 2. 
Augustines ; 3. Dominicans, or Black Fri- 
ars ; 4. Carmelites, or White Friars. From 
these four the rest of the orders in the Ro- 
man Church descend. In a more parti- 
cular sense the term Friar is applied to 
such monks as are not priests ;,for those 
in orders arc usually dignified with the 
appellation of Father. 

FRIDAY. Friday was, both in the 
Greek Church and Latin, a Litany or hu- 
miliation day, in memory of Christ cru- 
cified : and so is kept in ours. It is our 
weekly fast for our share in the death of 
Ciiuisr, and its gloom is only dispersed if 
Christmas day happens to fall thereon. 

FUNERAL SERVICES. (See Jinrial 
vf the Dead and Dead,) The office which 
the English Church appoints to be used at 
the burial of the dead is, like all her other 
offices, of most ancient date, having been 
used by the Church in the East and the 
West from the remotest antiquity, and hav- 
ing been only translated into English by 
the bishops and divines who reformed our 
Church. But against this office, as against 
others, cavils have been raised. The ex- 
pression chiefly cavilled at in this service is 
that with which we commit our brother’s 
“ body to the gi^und, earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Now 
here it will be observed, that no certainty 
ia expressed that the individual interred 
will rise to the resurrection rof glory. 
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IPhe certainty is,— that there will be a re- 
surrection to eternal life, — while a hope 
is first implied, and afterwards expressed, 
that in this resurrection the individual 
buried will have a part. And who are 
they who will chide the Church for hoping 
thus, — even though it be sometimes ahope 
against hope? The Church refuses to 
perform the funeral service over persons 
not baptized, or who have been excommu- 
nicated, because she only performs her 
good offices for.those wlio are within her 
communion. More than this cannot be 
expected of any society. But the only 
cla.ss of persons who may have died within 
her communion, over whom she refuses 
to perforin the burial service, is that of 
those who have died guilty of self-murder. 
It is so very evident that such persons 
died in impenitence and mortal sin, (unless 
they w’ere insane when they did the act,), 
that she is therefore obliged tO exclude 
them. With respect to all others, she 
remembers our Lord’s injunction — Judge 
not. He does not say, judge not harshly 
—he says, judge not— judge not at all. 
The province of judging belongs to GoD, 
and to God only. The Church leaves it 
to that supreme and irresponsible juris- 
diction to make the necessary particular 
distinctions in the individual application 
of the doctrine she teaches ycnerally. 
Surely those very pei-vsons who now cavil 
at the Church for nor charity in this re- 
spect, would be the first to cast the stone 
at her, if, when they brought the body of 
a dead brother to the church, our clergy 
should have to say, “ We will not express a 
hope in this case, because it does not admit 
of a hope ; ” as tliey must do if they were to 
take upon themselves the authority to judge 
in each particular case. No. Throughout 
the Burial Service we look to the bright 
side of the question, we remember that 
there is a resurrection to life, and we 
hope that to tliat resurrection each bro- 
ther we inter will be admitted. And is 
the Church wrong? Then let the cavil- 
ler stay away. If he chooses to ^udge of 
his departed relative, and to consign him 
without hope to the grave, let him bury 
him with the burial of an ass. We do not 
compel him to attend the services of the 
Church,— let him, then, stay away; if he 
comes, however, to the church, the Church 
will express her hope : 

Better in silence hide their dead and go. 

Than sing a liopclcss dirge, or coldly chide 

The faith that owns relief from earthly woe. 

The last line of tliis quotation suggests 
another point to which attention must be 
directed, viz. the fact of our returning 
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thanks to Almighty God for having “ 
livered our brotner out of the miseries of 
this sinful world.” How, it is asked, can 
tins be done with sincerity, at the very 
time when the tears and moans of weeping 
friends seem to belie the assertion ? And 
we answer, it is because the Church as- 
sumes that those who attend her services 
are under the influence of Christian faith ; 
and of Christian faith a most important 
part consists in the belief of Gou’s especial 
providence. Except by God’s permission, 
tlie true Christian believes that not a 
sparrow can fall to the ground, not a hair 
on our head can perish ; and the true 
Christian also believe th that God doth not 
willingly afflict the children of men, but 
that when he chasten cth, he doth it even 
as a father chasteneth his child, for our 
rofit, that we may be partakers of his 
oliness. Suppose that a parent be taken 
in the vigour of his strength, from a loving 
wdfe and helpless little ones, — and this 
is, perhaps, the severest dispensation we 
can conceive : — that the desolate and the 
destitute should grieve is natural. And 
are they to be blamed for this ? No ; for 
at the grave of Lazarus our blessed Loud 
|,Toaned in his s])irit and rvept. Why, 
indeed, is affliction sent? Is it not sent 
for this very purpose — to make us grieve ? 
And while affliction is impending, w'e may 
pray that it may be averted. Did not the 
Lord Jesus do the same? Thrice, in his 
agony, he prayed that the cup of sorrow 
might be removed from him ; thereby 
affording us an example, that ^\G may pray 
for the turning away of a calamity, — 
though at the same time affording us an 
example to say, when the prayer has not 
been granted, “ Father, not my will, but 
thine be done.” And if the petition, the 
etition for the life of a parent or a friend, 
as not been granted, why has it been 
unheeded by the Father of mercies? 
'file faith of the true Christian answers, 
even because God foresaw that it would 
be more conducive to the everlasting wel- 
fare of the lost one, the everlasting w'elfare 
of his desolate w ife, to the everlasting w’el- 
fare of his destitute children, that he should 
be taken at Ihe very time he was. This, 
says the heart of faith, is mysterious in 
our eyes, but it is the Lord’s doing ; it is 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good. It is tiins that, in the midst of 
sighs and groans, the Christian spirit can 
give God thanks while nature weeps, grace 
consoles, and faith assures us that what has 
been done is right.' 
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GALILEE. An appendage of some of 
our%rge ^nisohes is traditionally known 
by thi$ and is supposed to be con- 
nected with some purposes of discipline, 
and to have borrowed its name from the 
w ords of the angel at the sepulchre to the 
women, “ Go your Way, tell his disciples 
and Peter that he goeth before you into 
Galilee, there shall ye see him, as he said 
unto you.” (Mark xvi. 7.) The churches 
where a Galilee occurs are Durham, Lin- 
coln, and Ely j but they have little in com- 
mon except ihe name. That at Ely agrees 
with that at Durham in being at the west 
end of the church, but it differs in being 
to all appearance a mere porch of en- 
trance, while that at Durham is a spacious 
building Avith live aisles and three altars ; 
and, so far from its use being as a porch 
of entrance, the great west entrance was 
actually closed in the fifteenth century, 
while the Galilee in all probability re- 
tained its original use. That at Lincoln 
is at the south-west corner of the south 
transept ; it is cruciform in plan, and has 
over it another chamber of the like size, 
once apparently arranged as a court of 
judicature, which favours the idea that the 
Galilee had some connexion with discipline. 
This was certainly th(‘ case at Durham, 
for there the consistory court has been 
held from time immemorial: and there 
Cardinal ^Langton erected a font for the 
children of persons who were excommuni- 
cate. Put this Avas nearly 300 years after 
the building of the Galilee, which Avas cer- 
tainly erected by Hugh Jbfflsey in tlic 
tAA'clfth century, that Avomoi, who were al- 
loAved to proceed but a short distance into 
that particular church, might hflve a place 
where they might frequent the Divine 
ordinances; and this in itself had some- 
thing of tlic nature of 'Iwcipline. It may 
be Avorth noticing in uddition, that all the 
three Galilccs still remaining were erected 
betw^een the middle of the twelfth and the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

GALLICAN CHURCH. (See Church 
of France,) 

GARGOYLE, or GURGOYLE. A 
Avater spout, usually in Gothic buildings 
formed of some grotesque figure. 

GEHENNA. The true origin and oc- 
casion of this w^ord is this : there was an 
idol of Moloch, near Jerusalem, in the 
Valley of Hinnom, to wh5ch they offered 
human sacrifices. The Rabbis say, that 
they were wont to beat a drum, lest the 

S eople should hear the cries of the chil- 
ren that w^ere thrown into the fire when 
they sacrificed them to idols. This valley 
was callecL.Gecnon, from Ge, which signi- 
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fies a valley, and Ennom, which comes from 
NnhorHf that signifies to groan j wherefore 
hell, tlie place of eternaV/fir^ it# called 
(jiehennd. The ancient wiitcfs'did not 
make use of this word, and it was first 
used in the gospel. * 

GENERATION, THE ETERNAL. 
(See Eternity^) It is thus that the filiation 
wdtliout beginning of the Only Begotten 
of the Father is expressed. 

The distinction of a threefold genera- 
tion of the Son is well known among the 
learned, and is thus explained: — 1. The 
first and most proper filiation and genera- 
tion is his eternally existing in and of the 
Father, the eternal Aoyoc of the eternal 
Mind. In respect of this, cliiefly, he is the 
onh/ hegnttvHf and a distinct person from 
the Father. Ilis other generations were 
rather condescensions, first to creatures in 
general, next to men in particular. 2. 
Ilis second generation was his awdosreti- 
sioHj mnnifeHtationj coming forth ^ as It were, 
from the Father, (though never separated 
or divided from him,) to create the world : 
this was in time, and a voluntary thing ; 
and in this respect, properly, he may he 
thought to he first-born of c\ ory creature, 
or before all creatures. 3. Ilis thii’d ge- 
neration, or filiation, was when he cimde- 
scended to be born of a pure virgin, and 
to become man also without ceasing to he 
God. — W atcrland. 

The second person of the ffrinity is 
called the Son, yea, and the “only be- 
gotten Son of God,” because ho was be- 
gotten of the Father, n^t as others are, 
by sj)iritual regeneration, but by eternal 
generation, as none hut himself is, for the 
opening vjjiereof wc must know that God 
that made all things fruitful is not himself 
sterile or barren ; but he that hath given 
power to animals to generate and produce 
others in their ow*n nature, is himself much 
more able to produce one, not only like 
himself, but of the self-same nature with 
himself, as he did in begetting his Son, by 
communicating his own unbegotten essence 
and nature to him. For the person of the 
Son was most certainly begotten of the 
Father, or otherwise he would not be 
his Son ; but his essence was unhegotten, 
otherwise he would not he God ; and 
therefore the highest apprehensions that 
we can frame of this great mystery, the 
eternal generation of the Son of God, is 
only by conceiving the person of tlie Fa- 
ther to have communicated Ins Divine 
essence to the person of the Son j and so 
bf himself begetting his other self the Son, 
by communicating, his own eternal and 
unhegotten essence to him j I say, by com- 


municating of his essence, not of his person 
to him (for then they would he both the 
same person, as now they arc of the same 
essence) ; the essence of the Father did 
not beget the Son by communicating his 
person to him, but the person of the 
Father begat the Son by communicating 
his essence to him ; so that the person of 
the Son is begotten, not commiinicated, 
but the essence of the Son is communi- 
cated, not begotten. 

This notion of the Father’s begetting 
Ihc Son, by communicating liis essence to 
him, I ground upon the Son’s own words, 
who certainly best knew’^ how himself was 
begotten : “ For as the Father,” saith he, 
“ hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself.” (John 
V. 2(3.) To liave life in himself is an essen- 
tial property of the Divine nature; and, 
therefore, wheresoever that is given or 
conirnunieatcd, the nature itself must needs 
he given and communicated too. 

Now' liero we sec how' God the Father 
communicated this liis essential property, 
and so his essence, to the Son ; and, by 
coiisecpienco, though he be a distinct per- 
son from him, yi‘t lie liath the same unbe- 
gotten cssenc(‘ witli him ; and therefore as 
the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
the Sox life in himself, and so all other 
essential jiropcrlies of the Divine nature, 
only with this personal distinction, that 
the h’ATlii'R hath this life in himself, not 
from the Sox, but from himself; whereas, 
the Sox hath it, not from himself, hut 
from the or, the Father is God 

of himself, not of the Son ; the Son is the 
same God, hut from the Father, not from 
himself, and therefore not the Father, hut 
the Sox, is rightly called by the Council 
of Nice, God of God, Light of light, yea, 
very God of very God. — Beveridge. 

AVhat we assert is, that God Ihe Father 
from all eternity communicated to liis Son 
his own individual nature and suhstanco ; 
so that the same Godiiead wliich is in tlie 
Father originally and primarily, is also in 
tlie Sox by derivation and communication. 
By tliis communication there was given to 
the Son all those altrilmtes and perfections 
which do simply and absolutely belong to 
the Divine nature ; there was a communi- 
cation of all the properties w'hich naturally 
belong to the essence communicated ; and 
hence it is that tlic Son is eternal, omni- 
scient, omnipresent, and the like, in the 
same infinite perfection as his FATHER is. 
I’he natural properties were thus commu- 
nicated; hut w’c cannot say the same of 
the personal properties, it being impossible 
they should be communicated, as being 
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inseparable from the person: such are, 
the act of communicating the essence, the 
generation itself, and the personal pre- 
eminence of the Fatiiku, founded on that 
generation. These were not communi- 
cated, but are proper to the Father ; as, 
on the other hand, the personal properties 
of the Son (filiation and subordination) 
are proper to the Son, and do not belong 
to the Father. And although in this in- 
comprehensible mystery we use the term 
generation^ (the Scripture having given us 
sufficient authority to do so, by styling 
him God’s Son, his proper Son, ancl his 
only begotten Son,) yet, by this term, we 
are not to understand a proceeding from 
non-existence to existence, which is the 
physical notion of generation ; nor do we 
understand it in that low sense in which it 
is agreeable to creatures ; but as it is con- 
sistent with the essential attributes of God, 
of which necessary existence is one. Nor, 
further, are we in this generation to sup- 
pose any division of the essence, or any 
external separation. The communication 
of the nature was not a separate one, like 
that of finite beings, but merely internal : 
and, though the 8on be gen(*ratcd from 
the substance of the Father, (and thence 
be a distinct person from him,) yet he still 
continues to oe in tlie Fatihcr, and the 
Father in him ; herein differing from the 
production of all created beings, that in 
them the producer and the produced be- 
come two distinct individuals, which in this 
generation cannot be allirmed. 'I'hc term 
used by the Greek Fathers to express this 
internal or undivided existence in the 
same nature, €fATT(pixt'>(n](TiQ ; that of the 
I^atin Fathers, and that dis- 

tinction of the schoolmen, generafio ah 
intra ; ore tenns wdiich are as expressive 
as any words can be of a mystery so far 
above our comprehension, ^fhe Father 
and the Son by this communication do not 
become two Gods, (as Adam and Seth are 
two men,) but are only one God in the 
same undivided essence. The communi- 
cation of this nature neither did, nor could, 
infringe the unity of it, because the Divine 
essence is simply one, and therefore can- 
not be divided ; is absolutely infinite, and 
therefore incapable of being multiplied into 
more infinities. And this, by the way, suf- 
ficiently shows the weakness and falseness 
of that charge which has been so often 
thrown on the orthodox scheme of the 
Trinity, namely, that it is downright tri- 
theism, and that to maintain that the three 
persons are each of them God, is in effect 
to maintain three Gods ; a charge which 
is so far from being a just consequence of 
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our principles, that it is manifestly incon- 
sistent vitn them, and impossible to be 
true upbn-^em. * We hold the Divine es- 
sence to be one simple, indivisible essence ; 
w'e assert that the Father communicated 
to the Son, without division, this his in- 
dividual substance; and therefore, upon 
these our principles, the unity of the Di- 
vine essence must still unavoidably be pre- 
served ; and upon this scheme the three 
distinct persons neither are, nor can be, 
(what is falsely suggested against us,) 
three distinct Gods. 'J'his communication 
of the Divine substance to God the Son 
was not a temporary one, but strictly and ab- 
solutcdy eternal ; eternal in the proper sense 
of that word ; in the same sense in which 
eternity is ascribed to the Divine nature 
itself; and eternal, in the same sense as 
God the Father himself is so. — Stephens, 

GENkkSIS. The first book of the Bible. 
The Hebrews call it n'Wna, Bereschith, 
w'hich signifies, in the beginning; these 
being the first words of the book. The 
Greeks gave it the name of Genesis, or 
Generation, because it contains the genea- 
logy of the first patriarchs from Adam to 
the sons and grandsons of Jacob ; or be- 
cause it begins 'with the history of the 
creation of the 'world. It includes the 
history of years, from the beginning 
of the 'world to the death of the patriarch 
Joseph. Besides the history of the cre- 
ation, it cefntains an account of the original 
innocence and fall of man, the propaga- 
tion of mankind, the rise of religion, the 
invention of aK.s, the general defection 
and corruption of the world, the deluge, 
the restoration of the world, the division 
and peopling of the earth, the ^jriginal of 
nations and kingdoms, the history of the 
first patriarchs down to Joseph, at whose 
death it ends. 

GENTILE. (FroL'' fSfentes,) All the 
people in the world, except the Jews, were 
called Gentiles. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CHAPEL 
110 YAL. The lay singers of the Royal 
Chapel are so called ; and their duty is to 
perform with the priests, in -order, the 
choral service there, which was formerly 
daily. According to the present rule, they 
attend in monthly courses of eight at a 
time. In ancient times this body was more 
numerous i Edward VI.’s chapel had thirty- 
two gentlemen ; Queen Elizabeth’s thirty; 
James I.’s twenty-three. 

GEOMETRICAL. The style of Gothic 
architecture which succeeded the Early 
English about 1245, and gave place to the 
Decorated about 1315. 

In this style windo'w tracery was first 
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introduced, and it is distinguished from 
the tracery of the succeeding style by the 
use of simple geometrical forins, each in 
general* perfect in itself, and not running 
uito one another. (See Tracery ^ and the 
engravings there given.) From the use 
of tracery large windows naturally fol- 
lowed, sometimes even extending to six 
or eight lights; and from these larger 
openings in the walls some constructive 
changes followed, especially in the greater 
weight and projection of the buttresses. 
The doors are very often, as in the Early 
English, divided by a central shaft. The 
piers very soon lose the detached shafts, 
and are rather formed of solid clusters. In 
early examples the triforium is still re- 
tained as a distinct feature ; in later, it is 
treated as a decorative band of panelling. 
Arcading is either discontinued, or in- 
creases very greatly in richness. Vaulting 
hardly advances upon the simple forms of 
the preceding style. All decorative fea- 
tures are of the very liighest order of ex- 
cellence, and are far more natural than 
either before or after, without losing in 
grace, or force, or character. There is no 
single decoration peculiar to this style, but 
crockets first appear in it, as also the ball- 
fiower ; on the other hand, the dog-tooth 
is quite given up. 

GHOST, (See Holy Ghost.) A spirit. 
The third person in the blessed Trinity is 
spoken of as the Holy Ghost. * Giving up 
the ghost means expiring, or dying. 

GIRDLE. A cincture binding the alb 
round the waist. Formerly it was flat and 
broad, and sometimos adorned with jewels ; 
in the Roman Catholic Cliurch it has been 
changed ^nto a long cord with dependent 
extremities and tassels. The zone is re- 
garded as a type of purity. — JM. 

GLEBE. Every church is of common 
right entitled to^iouse and glebe. 

These are both comprehended under the 
name of manse, and the rule of the canon 
law is,' Sancitum est, ut unicuique cc- 
clesitB unus mansus integer, absque ullo 
servitio, tribuatur.” This is repeated in 
the canons of Egbert ; and the assigning 
of these was of such absolute necessity, 
that without them no church could he 
regularly consecrated. The fee simple of 
the glebe is in aheyance, from the French 
hayer, to expect, i. e. it is only in the re- 
niembrance, ejmectation, and intendment, 
of law. Lord Coke says, this was provided 
by the providence and wisdom of the law, 
for that the parson and vicar have cure of 
souls, and were bound to celebrate Divine 
service, and administer the sacraments, and 
therefore no act of the predecessor should 


make a discontinuance, to take away the 
entry of the successor, and to drive him to 
a real action whereby he might be destitute 
of maintenance in the mean time. 

After induction, the freehold of the 
glebe is in the parson, but with these 
limitations : (1.) That he may not alienate, 
nor exchange, except upon the conditions 
set forth in the statutes cited below ; (2.) 
that he may not commit w’aste by selling 
w'ood, &c. 

^ But it has been adjudged that the dig- 
ging of mines in glebe lands is not waste ; 
for the court said, in denying a prohi- 
bition, “ if this were accounted waste, no 
mines that are in glebe lands could ever 
be opened.” 

Glebe lands, in the hands of the parson, 
shall not pay tithe to the vicar, though 
endo-wed generally of the tithes of all lands 
within the jiarish ; nor being in the hands 
of the vicar, shall they pay tithe to the 
parson. 'Ihis is according to the known 
maxim of the canon law, that “ The Church 
shall not pay titlics to the Church;” but 
otherwise if the glebe be leased out, for 
then it shall be liable to pay tithes re- 
spectively as other lands arc. By a statute of 
Henry VI 11. , if the parson dies in posses- 
sion of glebe, and another is inducted be- 
fore severance of the crop from the ground, 
his executor shall have the corn, but the 
successor shall have the tithes : the reason 
is, becatisc, although the executor repre- 
sents the testator, yet he cannot represent 
him as parson ; inasmuch as another par- 
son is inducted. By 13 Eliz. c. 10, the 
tei-ra for leasing glebe is limited to twenty- 
one-ycars, or three lives. The 55 Geo. HI. 
c. H7, 50 Geo. ITT. c. 52, 1 Geo. IV. c. 6, 
are acts for “ enabling spiritual persons to 
exchange their parsonage houses or glebe 
lands.” (See also (5 Geo. IV. c. 8 ; 7 Geo. 
IV. c. 06; 1 & 2 Viet. c. 23; 2 & 3 Viet, 
c. 49 ; 5 & G Viet. c. 27 ; 1 & 2 Viet. c. 
106, 8. 93.) 

Canon 87. A Terrier of Glebe lands, and 
other Possessions belonging to Churches . — 
“We ordain that the archbishops and all 
bishops within their several dioceses shall 
procure (as much as in them licth) that a 
true note and terrier of all the glebes, 
lands, meadows, gardens, orchards, houses, 
stocks, implements, tenements, and por- 
tions of tithcb, lying out of their parishes, 
(which belong to any parsonage, or vicar- 
age, or rural prebend,) be taken by the 
view of honest men in every parish, by the 
appointment of the bishop, (whereof the 
minister to be one,) and be laid up in the 
bishop’s registry, tnere to be for a perpe- 
tual memory thereof.” 
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By 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106, the bishop may 
assign four acres of glebe to the curate, 
occupying the house of a non-resident in- 
cumbent, at a fixed rent, to he approved 
of by the bishop, 

GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. “ Glory be 
[to God] on high.” One of the doxologies 
of the Church, sometimes called the angelic 
hymn, because the first part of it was sung 
by the angels at Bethlehem. The latter 
portion of this celebrated liymn is ascribed 
to Telesphorus, bishop of Rome, about the 
year of Christ 139 ; and the whole hymn, 
with very little difference, is to be found 
in the Apostolical Constitutions, and was 
established to be used in the Church service 
by the fourth Council of Toledo, A. i). (>33. 
It is used by both the Greek and Latin 
Church. In the Eastern Church,” says 
Palmer, “this hymn is more than 1.500 
years old, and the Church of England lias 
used it, either at the beginning or end of 
the liturgy, for above 1200 years.” It is 
now used at the conclusion of the Com- 
munion Service ; but in the First Book of 
King Edw'ard VI. was jilacc'd near the 
beginning. It is directed to lie sant/ or 
smd; and ought to he sung in all cathe- 
drals at least, as it is still at Fxeter, Dur- 
ham, and occasionally at Worcester and 
Windsor. 

GLORIA PATRL “Glory he to the 
Patiier.” The Latin title of one of the 
primitive doxologies of the Churcli, some- 
times called the lesser doxology, to distin- 
guish it from the Gloria in exvehhy or 
angelic hymn. From the times of the 
apostles it has been customary to mingle 
ascriptions of glory with prayer, and to con- 
clude the praises of the Church, and also 
sermons, w'ith glory to theFATiiKR, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. The first 
part of the Gloria Patri is tracc'd liy St. 
Basil to the apostolic age. In the writings 
of the Fathers, doxologies arc of very fre- 

S uent occurrence, and in the early Church 
ley appear to have been used as tests, by 
which orthodox Christians and Churches 
were distinguished from those which were 
infected with heresy. The doxologies then 
in use, though the same in substance, were 
various in lonn ar.d mode of exjwcssion. 
The Arians soon took advantage of this 
diversity, and wrested some of them so as 
to appear to favour their own views. One 
of the doxologies which ran in these w'ords, 
“ Glory be to the Father, hj the Bon, in 
the Holy Ghost,” was employed by them 
in support of their heretical opinions. In 
consequence of this, and to set the true 
doctrine of the Church in the clearest light, 
the foiTii, as now used, was adopted as the 


standing doxology of the Church. (See 
Doxo1o(/y.) 

Of the hymns that made a part of the 
service of the ancient Church, onC^of the 
most common w^as what is called the lesser 
doxology. The most ancient form of it 
w’as only a single sentence without a re- 
sponse— “ Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, world 
without end. Amen.” Part of the latter 
clause, “ As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be,” w^as inserted some time 
after the first composition.. In the fourth 
Council of Toledo, an. 633, the words, 
“As it was in the beginning,” &c., are 
omitted, hut the wrord “ honour ” is added 
to “ glory,” according to a decree of tlmt 
council ; that it should be said, “ Glory 
and honour be to the Fatitru:” foras- 
much as the prophet David says, “ Bring 
glory and honour to the Lord,” and John 
the Evangelist, in the Revelation, heard 
the voice of the heavenly host, saying, 
“Honour and glory be to nar God, w'ho 
sittetli on tlie throne.” (Rev. v. 13.) Fnmi 
whence they conclude, that it ought to he 
said on earth as it is sung in lu^avcn. 
'fhe Mozarabic liturgy, which was used in 
Spain a little after this time, has it in the 
very same form : “ Glory and honour be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, world without end. Amen.” 
The Catholics themselves of oldwxTc wont 
to say, soxae, “ Glory be to the Fa'I'IIER, 
and to tlie Son, and to the H('LY Ghost j ” 
others, “with the Holy Ghost;” and 
others, “in or by the Son, and by the 
Holy Ghost.” These different ways of 
expressing were all allowx'd, so long as no 
heterodox opinion w’as srspected to be 
couched under them. But wfibn Arius 
had broached liis heresy in the w'orld, his 
followers w^ould ust no other form of 
glorification but the Ir '.tf> and made it a 
distinguishing character of their party to 
say, “ Glory be to the Father, in, or by, 
the Son, and Holy Ghost:” intending 
hereby to denote, that the Son and Holy 
Ghost were inferior to the Father in 
substance, and, as creatures, of .a different 
nature from him, as Sozomcn and other 
ancient writers inform us. From this time 
it became scandalous, and brought any one 
under the suspicion of heterodoxy to use 
it, because the Arians had now, as it w'crc, 
made it the shibboleth of their party. We 
may observe, that it w^as ^ hymn of most 
peneral use, and a doxology oftered to God 
m the close of every solemn office. The 
Western Church repeated it at the end of 
every psalm, and the Eastern Church at 
the end of the last psalm. — The whole 
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commonly running thus: “To Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, be all glory, 
worship, thanksgiving, honour, and ador- 
ation, now and for ever, throughout all 
ages, world without end. Amen.” — 
ham. 

In this diversity there was certainly 
nothing either intended ill towards the 
truth, or which could bo directly drawn 
into ill construction ; but when, about the 
time of the Niccne Council, the Arians 
began to sow their seeds of heresy touch- 
ing the inequality of the three persons, and, 
the better to colour their pretences, shel- 
tered themselves under the })rotcction of 
the doxology, “ the Father, by the Son, 
in the Holy Ghost,” formerly used, to 
which they constantly adhere, the Council 
of Nice, to avoid all occasion of future 
question, held herself to that form which 
came nighest to the form of baptism com- 
posed by our Saviour, and the doctrine of 
Christian faith j prescribing it to be punc- 
tually observed by all such as were of the 
orthodox party. — X’ Estrantje. 

It were well if this ancient heresy were 
so buried as never to rise or revive any 
more. But, alas ! that weed was never so 
thoroughly rooted out, but the seeds of it 
soon sprang up again, to the depraving of 
the doctrine and disturbing the peace of 
the Church. In these later years there 
hath arisen up one Socinus, a^raan of a 
subtle and crafty wit, who hath rubbed up 
and revived the same heresy, by denying 
the Divinity and satisfaction of our blessed 
Saviour, and hath carrieR away many by 
liis cunning and corrupt reasoning. — Uoli\ 

If the reasoning of Basil bo conclusive, 
or his opinion may be relied upon, this 
hymn, Gloria Patriy derives its origin from 
the apostles. Glorifying tlic Father, and 
the Son, togethej w'ith the Holy Ghost, 
was in Basil’s ludgment practised and 
prescribed by the apostles themselves. 
This, he believes, was one of the “ ordi- 
nances,” or “traditions,” which St. Paul 
praises the Corinthians for keeping, as 
they had been delivered to them by him 
(1 Cor. xi*. 2) ; and exhorts the Thessa- 
lonians to hold, as they bad been taught, 
whether by word, or by epistle. (2 Thess. 
ii. 15.) On this principle, Basil accounts 
for the practice of ascribing glory to the 
Trinity, which in his day was universal. 

■ — In different passages of his works wc 
find him thus arguing : “ As we have re- 
ceived, so must we be baptized; as we are 
baptized, so must we believe ; and as we 
have believed, so must we glorify the 
Father, the Son, 'and the Holy Ghost.” 
•^Shepherd. 
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The earliest instance that wc meet with 
of the use of this hymn, is found in the 
circular epistle of the Church of Smyrna, 
concerning the martyrdom of their beloved 
bishop Polycarp, from whence we learn 
that a doxology, nearly resembling Gloria 
Patri, w'as the last words he uttered. 
Polycarp wrs conversant with the apostles, 
and w as consecrated bishop of Sm}Tna by 
St. John the Evangelist. To him, among 
others, St. John is said to have addressed 
th(? llevelation, in W'hicli Polycarp is en- 
titled “ the angel of the Church of Smyrna.” 
AVith some little diilercncc in the phrase 
of their doxologies, the Christians of the 
three first ages agreed in uniformly ex- 
pressing th^ same thing. Believing and 
confessing, that in the eternal Godhead 
there existed three, the Father, the SuN, 
and the Holy Ghost, they ascribed to them 
all honour and glory. — Shepherd. 

To this very day this serves for these 
twu) uses; first, as a shorter creed, and 
confession of our believing in “ three per- 
sons and one God,” whereby w'e both 
declare ourselves to be in the communion 
of the Catholic Church, and also renounce 
all heretics wdio deny this great and distin- 
guishing article of our faith; secondly, 
fora hymn of praise, by ’which wt magnify 
the Father for our creation, the Son for 
our redomj)tion, and the Holy Ghost for 
onr sanctifiralion ; and to quicken us here- 
in, we declare it was so “ in the beginning,” 
for the angels sung the praises of the 
Trinity in the morning of the creation; 
and the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, 
saints and martyrs, did thus w'orship God 
from the beginning. The whole Church 
militant and triumphant doth it “now,” 
and shall do it for “ ever,” not only in this 
“ w'orld,” but in that which is “ without 
end.” Let us, therefore, with great de- 
votion, join with this blessed company in 
so good a work, and give glory to the 
Father who granted our pardon, to the 
Son who purchased it, and to the Holy 
Ghost who sealed it. — Comber, 

GLOSS. A comment. 

GNOSTICS. (From yvtifftc, hnoioledge.) 
The w'ord Gnostic properly signifies a 
learned or enVufhtened person ; and thus 
Clement of Alexandria uses it to denote 
the perfect Christian, W'ho is the true 
Gnostic. But in its more common use, 
the term signifies a class of heretics, who 
pretended to superior knowledge, and 
mixed up some Christian ideas and terms 
with systems based on Platonism, Oriental 
philosophy, or corrupt Judaism. To this 
class most of the earliest sects belonged. 
Simon Magus may be considered as the 
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forerunner of Gnosticism; and in the second 
century there were many varieties of Gnos- 
tics — as the followers of Basilides Satur- 
ninus, Carpocrates, Valentinus, &c. Of 
these the Carpocratians alone are said to 
have assumed the name. 

The Gnostic systems held in common a 
belief in one supreme God, dwelling from 
eternity in the Plcroma, or fulness of 
light. From him ])roceed successive ge- 
nerations of spiritual beings — called hy 
Valentinus j1^o7is. In proportion as these 
emanations arc more remote from the 
primal source, tlie likeness of his per- 
fections in them is continually fainter. 
Matter is regarded as eternal, .and as in- 
herently evil. Out of it the world was 
formed, not hy the Supreme God, but by 
the Demiurge — a being who is represented 
by some heresiarchs as merely a subordin- 
ate and unconscious instrument of the 
Divine wdll, and by others as positively 
malignant, and hostile to the 8nj)reme. 
The Demiurge w’as the national God of 
the Jews — the God of the Old Testament ; 
according, therefore, as he is viewed, the 
Mosaic economy is either recognised as 
preparatory, or is rejected as evil. The 
mission of CiirasT was for the purpose of 
delivering man from the tyranny of the 
Demiurge. But the Christ of Gnosticism 
was neither very God nor very man. Ilis 
spiritual nature, being an emanation from 
the Supreme God, was necessarily inferior 
to its original ; and, on the other hand, an 
emanation from God could not ditvcll in a 
material, and consequently evil, ])ody. 
Either, therefore, Jesm was a more man, 
on whom the iEon f 7/ r/.s/ descended at his 
baptism, to forsake him again before his 
crucifixion ; or the body with which Christ 
seemed to be clothed w^as only a phantom, 
and all his actions were only in appearance. 
(See Docetm.) 

The same view as to the evil nature of 
matter led the Gnostics to deny the resur- 
rection of the body. They could admit 
no other than a spiritual resurrection ; the 
object of their pliilosophy w'as to emanci- 
pate the soul from its gross and material 
prison at death; the soul of the perfect 
Gnostic, having already risen in baptism, 
was to be gathered into the bosom of God, 
w'hile such souls as yet lacked their full 
perfection, were to work it out in a series 
of transmigralioiifi. 

Since matter was evil, the Gnostic was 
required to overcome it. But here arose 
an important practical difference; for, 
while some ;,ought the victory by a high 
ascetic abstraction from the things of sense, 
the baser kind professed to show their 


superiority and indifference by wallowing 
in impurity and excess. — (See Bardesan- 
istSf BastlidianSj Carpocratians^ il/arciow- 
ites^ Ophitce, Valentmians.) 

GOD. This is the name we give to 
that eternal, infinite, and incomprehensible 
Being, the Maker and Preserver of all 
things, who exists One Being in a Trinity 
of Persons. The name is derived from 
the Icelandic Godi^ which signifies the su- 
preme magistrate. 

Article I. “ There is but one living and 
true God, everlasting, without body, })arts, 
or passions; of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness ; the Maker and Preserver of all 
things, both visible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhkad there be three 
persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity ; the Fatiikr, the Son, and the 
Holy (Jhost.” 

The Father is God. 

God the Father (John vi. 27; Gal. i. 1, 
.3; 1 T'hcss. i. 1). God, even the Father 
(1 Cor. XV. 21 ; 2 Cor. i. o; James iii. 9). 
One God and Fatiii’.r (Eph. iv. 6). One 
God the Father (I Cor. viii. B) ; and the 
])assagps whore God is spoken of as tlic 
Fatth’.r of our Lord Christ, the Son of 
the living God (Matt. xvi. IB; John iii. 
1(5; vi. 27; Bom. v. 10; viii. 3; xv. B). 

The Son is God. 

I. So expressly declared. 

The mighty God (Isa. ix. 6). Make 
straight — a highway for our God ! (xl. 3). 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever ! 
(Ps. xlv. (3, with lleb. i. 8% I will save 
them by the Lord their God (Ilosca i. 7). 
Immairuel, God with us (Isa. vii. 14; Matt, 
i. 23). The Word was God (John i. 1). 
My Lord and my God ! (xx. ; see Ps. 
XXXV. 23). Feed the Church of God, 
w hich he has purchased v^ith his own blood 
(Acts XX. 28). They stoped Stephen, call- 
ing upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, 
&c. (vii. 69). Christ is over all, God, 
blessed for ever ! (Rom. ix. 6.) God wais 
manifest in the fiesh, &c., believed on in 
the wmrld, received up into glory (I Tim. 
iii. 16). God our Saviour. (Titus ii. 
10). The great God (13). Our God 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ (Gr.) (2 Pet. 
i. 1, with Titus ii. 13). Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us (1 John iii. 16). The true 
God, and eternal life (v. 20). 

II. By necessary implication. 

The angel Jehovah is God (Gen. xxxi. 
11, with 13; and xxxv. 9--13, and 1<> ; 
xvi. 9, with 13 ; Ex. iii. 2, with 4, and (^). 
I am Alpha and Omega — ho that oyer- 
cometh— 4 will be his God (Eev. 

7). We must all stand before the judg- 
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ment seat of Christ, for, — every tongue 
shall confess to God (llom. xiv. 10, 11). 
1 saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before *God, &c. (llev. xx. 12). Many 
shall he (John the Baptist) turn to the 
Lord their God, for he shall go before 
him (Luke i. 16, 17; with Matt. hi. 11, 
and xi. 10). The Lord God of the holy 
prophets sent his angel (Rev. xxii. 6, with 
16). I Jesus have sent mine angel to 
testify, &c. They tempted the most high 
God (Ps. Ixxviii. 06), applied to Christ 
(1 Cor. x. 9). Behold tlie Loud (ioD will 
come — behold his reward is with him (Isa. 
xl. 10, with Rev. xxii. 12, 20). Behold 
1 come quickly, and my reward is with me 
— 1 am Alpha and Omega. Surely I come 
quickly. Amen ! e;vcn so, come, Loud J esus! 
— To the only wise God, our Saviour, be 
glory, &c. Amen! (Jude 25), 

111. From his attributes. 

As he is tvist/om itself (Prov. viii. 
throughout ; Luke xi. 49, with Col. ii. .3). 
— As he is the /io/t/ one (Ps. xvi. 10) ; the 
most holy (Dan. ix. 24, with Rev. iii. 7). 
— As he is the trtft/i (John xiv. 6, and 
Rev. iii. 7, with 1 John v, 20). — As he is 
Eternal life (I John i. 1,2, and 
V, 20). — From his ttnchanf/rahlenrsa (lleb. 
i. 11, 12, and xiii. 8 , with Mai. iii. 6). — 
Ilis (John iii. L3; Matt, xviii. 

20; xxviii. 20; Eph. i. 23; iv. 10). — Ills 
oiniiiscience (Rev. li. 23; John ii. 24, 25; 
V. 42). Knowing the thoughti (Matt. ix. 
4 ; xii. 15, 25 ; Mark ii. 8 ; Luke v. 22 ; 
vi. 8; ix. 47; xi. 17; John vi. 61,64; 
xvi. 19; xxi. 17, with !• Cor. iv. 5 ; this 
with 1 Kings viii. 39). Thou, even thou 
only, (0 Loud God,) knowest the hearts of 
all the diildren of marx.- Omnipotvnee : 
The works of creation. All things were 
made by him ; and without him was not 
anything made that was made (John i. 3, 
with Ps. cii. 25^, Col. i. 16, and Jer. x. 
10, 11). — And providence. By him all 
things consist (Col. i. 17). Upholding all 
things by the word of his power (lleb. i. 
3). — Judging the world. The Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead (2 Tim. iv. 1, &c., with Gen. xviii. 
25, and Ps. 1. 6). God is judge himself. 

■ — Raising the dead (John vi. 40, 54 ; v. 
28, 29; with Dent, xxxii. 39). I, even I, 
am he, and there is no Go:- with me; I 
kill, and I make alive! — 'I'lie forgiveness 
of sins (Mar^^ ii. 10, 11, &c., with Isa. 
xliii. 25). I, even I, am he that blotteth 
out thy transgressions, and Mark ii. 7. 

ly. As Divine worship is due, and paid 
to him. 

Being directed by prophecy. All kings 
shall fall down before him (Ps. Ixxii. 11). 
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All dominions shall serve and obey him 
(Dan. vii. 27). Kiss the Son, lest he be 
and ye perish from the way (Ps. ii, 
12). He is thy Ja)RD, and worship thou 
him (xiv. 11). Let all the angels of God 
worship him ! (Hob. i. 6.) All men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. External worship was paid by 
the wise men (Matt. ii. ll)— by the leper 
(viii. 2)— by the ruler (ix. 18)— by the 
seamen in the storm (xiv. 33) — by the 
woman of Canaan (xv. 25) -by the blind 
man (John ix. 38) - by the Marys, &c. 
(Matt, xxviii. 9), and by his disciples (Rev. 

i. 17). At the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow in heavim and in earth* (Phil. 

ii. 10; com])arc this with Matt. iv. 10, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve ; and Nch, 
ix. 6, Thou, even tliou, art Lord alone; 
thou hast made heaven, &c., and the host 
of heaven \vorshIj)])eth thee !). 

V. As there must be faith, and hope, 
and trust in him. 

See John iii. 15, 16; xiv. 1; xii. 44; 
Rom. X. II; xv. 12 ; Acts xvi. 31 ; Eph. 
i. 12, 13, with Jer. xvii. 5. Cursed be the 
man that trustoth in man ; whose heart 
de])artcth from tlie T^ord ! but blessed are 
all th(‘v that put their trust in him ! 

VI. As praise and thanksgiving are of- 
fered to him. 

Daily .shall he be praised (Ps. Ixxii. 15). 
Unto him lliat loved us, and washed us 
from our sins, be glory and dominion for 
ov(‘r and ever ! (Rev. i. 5, 6 ; compare Ps. 
cxlviii. 13). Let them praise the name of 
the Lord, for his name alone is excellent. 
AVhosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved. Saints, with all 
that in every j)lace call upon the name of 
Jesus Ciiklst (1 Cor. i. 2, and Rev. v. 
11 — 13). Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive honour, and glory, and 
blessing— blessing and honour and glory 
and power be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever ! -Salvation to our God, who sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
Blessing, &c. be unto our God for ever 
and ever. Amen! (Rev. vii. 10—12). 

The Holy Ghost is God. 

This perhaps is only to be proved by 
implication and analogy. 

1. Ill regard to title. 

The Spirit of the Lord spake hv me— 
the God of Israel said, the llock of Israel 
spake (2 Sam. xxiii. 2, 3). That holy thinff 
w'hich shall be born of tnee shall be called 
the Son of God (Luke i. 35). She was 
found w'ith child of the Holy Ghost 
(Matt. i. 18). Why— lie to the Holy 
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CiliosT — thou hajit lied unto God (Acts v. 
a, 4). Born of the Spirit (John in. 6). 
Be born of God (1 John v. 4). Consider, 
too, no man takoth this honour to himself, 
but he that is called of God (Ileb. v. 4). 
l*ray the Lojid of the harvest that he will 
send forth labourers (Matt. ix. 138). — The 
llor.Y Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto 1 have 
called them.— So they, bcinpr sent forth by 
the Holy Gfiost, de])arted (Acts xiii. 2, 
and 4). They shall be all tauf^ht of God 
(John vi. 4o). Not in the words which 
man^s wisdom tcaclieth, biit which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth (1 Cor. ii. Id). Ye 
are the temple of Gon (1 Cor. lii. 10). 
Your body is the temple of the Hot.y 
Ghost (vi. 19). The hand of the Lord 
God fell there upon me, and he put forth 
the form of an hand, and took me by a 
lock of mine head, and the Spirit lifted me 
up (Ezek. viii. 1 — d). 

See also the followin^r passap^es, as re- 
spectively explainintr each other : liuke ii. 
20, with John xiv. 10, 17, and 1 Cor. xiv. 
25. — Matt. iv. 1, with Luke xi. 4. — 2 Cor. 
i. 3, 'with Acts ix, 31 ; John xiv. 26, — 

1 Cor. ii. 11, with 14.--Ma.tt. iv. 7, with 
Acts v. 9. — Gcii. vi, 3, with 1 Pot. iii. 20. 
— Luke xi. 20, with Matt. xli. 28. — Acts 
iv. 24, 25, with i. 10, — and JiUke i. 08, 70, 
'\\'itli Acts XX viii. 25 ; and various others 
that might be noticed. 

That the Father, under whatever names 
he is described and addressed, is God, is 
not disputable. That the Son is also Gon, 
it W’ouid seem much of rashness to doubt ; 
since he w as foretold by prophecy before 
his manifestation in the flesh, to be Goi), 
and appeared as God to the patriarchs. — 
God the Son, the angel and guardian of 
his people ; for “ God ” — the Trinity in 
unity — “ no man hath seen at any time.” 
That he must be a God who has such titles 
applied to him, such Divine attributes and 
oifices, and to whom Divine worship is 
aid, the Arian allows, and the Socinian 
id not alw'ays deny,* but that he is an- 
other — an inferior God, thus making more 
Gods tlian one, the voice of revelation ex- 
pressly contradicts. 

The Divinity of the Son is in fact proved 
both directly and incidentally *, hut the per- 
sonality and Divinity of the IIoLY Spirit 
are less decisively expressed and treated 
of— apparently because the Holy Ghost 
was never incarnate, nor appeared in a 
bodily form upon earth, and therefore we 
have not his fremient declarations, as we 
have those of the Son, nor direct addresses 
to him, as we have to the Father, to 
illustrate this point, but are left to gather 


the truth from the mouths of the prophets 
— the holy men of God, wdio spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
From their preaching w e sufliciently learn 
that he joined in the work of creation — 
that he dwells in the temple of the body,. 
(1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19, 20; 2 Cor. vi. 16,) 
and the faithful arc therefore dedicated to 
him — that he is eternal, omnipresent, in- 
finite in power and knowledge that obe- 
dience is due to him, and tlie sin against 
him considered unpardonable — and that 
lie is to he worshij)ped is implied by the 
apostolic form of benediction. That the 
IloLY Spirit is a person is jirovcd, inde- 
pendently of analogous reasoning, by a 
clear personal distinction between him and 
the Father and the Son. 

The term God, w'licn used in Holy 
Scripture in relation to the Father of our 
Lord Christ, is evidently used in a per- 
sonal sense ; and in such sense tlic Church 
also speaks of Goi) the Son and Goi) the 
Holy Ghost. But when it is announced 
that there is but one God, though he is 
the Father of all, the term is used essen- 
tially, and comprehends the sacred three. 
The unity of the Godhead is so unequi- 
vocally declared in Holy Scripture, that 
we dare not deny it: but neither, it is pre- 
sumed, can w’c safely deny that the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost arc 
each of them God, without either impeach- 
ing the autncnticity of most of the passages 
cited in this article, or making the word 
of God (itself) of none efle(;t, by strifes of 
w^ords, not to say profane and vain bab- 
blings. 

GODFATHER. (See S/)or?so7's.) He 
that holds the child at the baptismal font, 
and answ'ers for him. Tl'.c custom of god- 
fathers or yionsors is very ancient in the 
Church. vVe find them mentioned by 
Tertullian, the Apostdical Constitutions, 
St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. There 
were three sorts of sponsors: 1. For chil- 
dren. 2. F or adult persons, who through 
sickness were not able to answer for them- 
selves. 3. For such as could answer. The 
sureties for the first w'ere obliged to be 
guardians of children’s Christian educa- 
tion; and indeed at first they were the 
parents of the children, and it was in 
extraordinary cases, either when the 
parent could not or would not, that otlieis 
were admitted to be sureties. Sureties of 
the second sort were such as engaged to 
the Church that the adult person, who 
was grown incapable to answer for himself, 
did, when he was capable, desire to be 
baptized. But those of the third sort, who 
appeared with the person to be baptized, 
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obliged themselves to admonish the per- 
son of his duty, as they had, before bap- 
tism, iitetructcd him in it. Anciently 
deaconn esses were the sj)onsors for women, 
and the deacons were for the men. Pa- 
rents were not forbidden to be sponsors 
for their children, before the Council of 
Mentz, A. D. 813. In the Church of Pome 
it is not lawful to marry any person to 
whom one stands related in this si)iritual 
way; and this occasions numberless dis- 
putes, and numberless dispensations, which 
uring great sums of money to the exche- 
quer of Pome. 

Pubrie. “ There shall be for every male 
child to be baj)tized, two godfathers and 
one godmother ; and for every female, one 
godfather and two godmothers.” 

Canon 29. “ No person shall be urged 

to be present, nor be admitted to answer 
as godfather for his own child ; nor any 
godfather or godmother shall be suffered 
to make any other answer or speech, than 
by the Book of Common Prayer is pre- 
scribed in that behalf. Neither shall any 
person be admitted godfather or god- 
mother to any child at christening or con- 
firmation, before the said j)erson so under- 
taking hath received the holy communion.” 

Pubrie. “ And the godfathers and god- 
mothers, and the people with the children, 
must be ready at the font, either imme- 
diately after the last lesson aj morning 

E ^er, or else immediately after the last 
)n at evening prayer, as the curate by 
his discretion shall appoint.” 

GOLDEN NUMBEP.* By referring 
to the astronomical tables at the beginning 
of the Prayer Book, it will be seen that a 
large proj^rtion of them are simply cal- 
culations of the day on which 2'Jadtcr will 
fall in any given year, and, by consequence, 
the moveable fcj^ts depending on it. In 
the early Church, it is well known that 
there were many and long disputes on this 
point, the Eastern and AVestern Churches 
not agreeing on the particular day for the 
celebration of this festival. To remove 
these difficulties, the Council of Nice came 
to a decision, from which the following 
rule was framed, viz. “ Easter day is 
always the first Sunday after the full 
moon which happens upon or next after 
the 21 st day of March; and if the full 
moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter day 
is the Sunday after.” 

To determine the time of Easter in any 
year, it was therefore only necessary to 
find out the precise time of the above full 
moon, and to calculate accordingly. Now 
if the solar year exactly corresponded w ith 
the lunar, the time of the paschal moon 


would be liable to no variation, and Easter 
W'ould fall on the same day of every year ; 
but as the lunar year is really shorter than 
the .solar, by eleven days, it follows that 
the paschal moon must, for a course of 
years, always hupjjen at a differemt period 
in each successive year. If then the above 
rule be observed, the time of Easter may 
vary from the 22nd of March to the 25th 
of April, but somewhere within these 
limits it will always fall. Hence the adop- 
tion by the Council of Nice of the Jit tonic 
Ct/clcf by which these change's might he 
determined with tolerable accuracy. Erom 
the great usefulness of this cycle, its n\im- 
bers w^re usually w ritten on the calendar 
in letters of gold, from which it derived 
the name of Golden Numher. 

GOOD EPIDAY. llie Friday in Pas- 
sion week received this name from the 
blessed etfeets of our Saviovu’s sutlerings, 
which arc tlic ground of all our joy, and 
from tliose unspeakable good things lie 
hath purchased ibr us by his death, w'hereby 
the blessed Je.su s made expiation for the 
sins of the whole W’orld, and by the shed- 
ding of his own blood, obtained eternal 
rodt'inption for us. Among the Saxons 
it w’as called Long Friday; but for what 
reason, except for the long fastings and 
offices they then used, does not a])pear. 

Tlie commemoration of our Saviour’s 
sufferings hath been kept from the very 
first age of Christianity, and was always 
observed as a day of the stricte.st fasting 
and humiliation ; not that the grief and uf- 
tliclion they then expressed did arise from 
the loss they sustained, hut from a sense 
of the guilt of the sins of the whole world, 
which drew' upon our blessed Pedeemer that 
painful and sliameful death of tlic cross. 

The Gospel for this day (besides its 
coining in coursel is projierly taken out of 
St. John rather tlian any other evangelist, 
because he was the only one that w'as 
present at tin; jiassion, and stood by the 
cross while others lied : and, tlu'rcTon', the 
passion being as it were represented be- 
fore our eyes, bis testimony is read who 
saw it himself, and from whose examjile 
w'G may learn not to be ashamed or afraid 
of the cross of Ciiiu ST. The iMiistle proves, 
from the insufliciency of the Jewish sacri- 
fices, that they only typified a more sufii- 
cient one, which the Son of God did, as on 
this day, offer u]), and by one oblation of 
himself then made upon the cross, com- 
plete all the other sacrifices, (which were 
only shadow's of this,) and mode full satis- 
faction for the sins of tlie whole world. 
In irnftation of wliieh Divine and infinite 
love, the Church endeavours to show her 
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charity to be boundless and unlimited, by 
praying in one of the proper collects, that 
the effects of Christ’s death may be as 
Universal as the design of it, namely, that 
it may tend to the salvation of all, Jews, 
Turks,, infidels, and heretics. 

How suitable the proper psalms are 
to the day, is obvious to any one that 
reads them with a due attention : they 
were all composed by David in times of 
the greatest calamity and distress, and do 
most of them belong mystically to the 
crucifixion of our Saviour ; especially the 
twenty-second, which is the first for the 
morning, which was in several passages 
literally fulfilled by his suflerings, and, 
either part of it, or all, recited by him upon 
the cross. And for that reason (as St. Aus- 
tin tells usj was ahvays used uj)on that day 
by the African Church. 

The first lesson for the morning is 
Genesis xxii., containing an account of 
Abraham’s readiness to offer up his son ; 
thereby typifying that perfect oblation 
which was this day made by the Son of 
God ; which was thought so proi)er a les- 
son for this occasion, that the Church used 
it upon this day in St. Austin’s time. The 
second lesson is St. John xviii., which 
needs no explanation. The first lesson for 
the evening contains a clear projihccy of 
the passion of Christ, and of the benefits 
which the Church thereby receives. The 
second lesson exhorts us to patience under 
afflictions, from the example of Christ, 
who suffered so much for us. — Wheathj, 

The proper psalms and both the second 
lessons for Good Friday were added at the 
last review : and Genesis xxii., tlie first 
morning lesson, which was formerly read 
all through, limited to ver. 20 

GOOD WOllKS. “Albeit that good 
works, which are tlie fruits of faith, and 
follow after justification, cannot put away 
our sins, and endure the severity of God’s 
judgment ; yet are they phrasing and ac- 
ceptable to God in Christ, and do spring 
out necessarily of a true and lively faith ; 
insomuch that by them a lively faith may 
be as evidently kjiown as a tree discerned 
by the fruit .” — Article XII. 

Good works are inseparable from our 
union w^ith Christ ; but then as effects of 
that union, not as causes or instruments. 
“We are created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.” , “ Ye are become dead to the 
law by the body of Christ, that ye should 
be married to another, even to him who 
is raised from the dead, that we should 
bring forth iruit unto God.” “As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it 
Igbide in the vine, no more can ye, except 


ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the 
branches. He that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit ; for without me — se])arate from me ^ 
— ye can do nothing.” While, however, ] 
w’c regard good works as effects of our 
union with CHRIST, we must remember 
that they are an end also, nay, the end for 
which we have been united to him ; and if 
so, a condition of the continuance of our 
union. “ The branch cannot,” it is true, 

“ bear fruit of itself except it abide in the 
vine ; ” but yet its fruitfulness is the object 
of the care and pains which the vine- 
dresser bestows upon it, and therefore a 
condition on which it is suffered to remain. 

“ I am the true vine, and my Father is 
the husbandman. Every branch in me 
that beareth not fruit he taketh away. If 
a man abide not in me, be is cast forth as 
a brancli, and is withered ; and men gather 
them, and cast them into the lire, and they 
are burned.” And as fruit f-ilness in good 
works is a condition on which we are 
suffered to continue in Christ, so also is 
it the measure according to which fresh 
supplies of grace arc given; “every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit.” “ Whosoever 
hath, to liiin shall be given, and he shall 
have more abimdance.” And yet further, 
which indeed follows upon the foregoing 
— our woi;ks are the rule by which Goi) 
will judge us at the last day. These will 
declare, beyond all contrOAcrsy, how far 
wc have answered the end of our new 
creation ; how far we have,* improved the 
talents intrusted to us; Jiow far we are 
qualified and prepared foT- that kingdom, 
into which “mere shall in nt^wise enter 
anything that defile lb,” where “ the people 
shall be all righteous,” where “ the merci- 
ful” “shall receive men^y,” where “the 
pure in heart” “ shall see uoD;” w'here the 
servant, who has so improved the pound 
intrusted to him as to have gained five 
pounds, shall be a])pointcd to reign over 
live cities, and he who has gained ten 
pounds, shall have authority over ten cities. 

It is one great secret of holy living to 
remember, that holiness is to be sought in 
and from CuRiST ; to be wrought in us by 
his S])irit. We are too prone to overlook 
this great truth; to forget the strength 
which we have in Christ. We act us 
though, notwithstanding all that Christ 
hath done for us and in us, Christian vir- 
tue were nothing more than moral habits 
strengthened by exercise. Whereas, in 
truth, it takes a far higher range. It 
sists in habits doubtless; but they are 
habits of him who has been created anew 
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in CiiiiisT Jesus ; they arc the habits of 
him who is one with CiiiiiST, and a par- 
taker of the Spirit of Christ; who has 
boon planted together with Christ, in the 
likeness of his death, that he should be also 
in the likeness of his resurrection ; and 
who has that blessed promise to cheer and 
encourage him in striving against sin. 
“ Sin shall not have dominion over you, 
for yc are not under the law', but under 
grace. ” — Heurtley. 

GOSPEL. (A word compounded of 
tw'o Saxon words, yod^ “ good,” and spell, a 
“ message ” or “ tidings,” and so answering 
to the Greek evayyt\iov.) God’s or Good 
Tidings — the glad tidings of the salva- 
tion w rought for man by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Ill a stricter sense, the word means each 
of the four histories of our Saviour, wTit- 
ten by the Evangelists : in a more confined 
sense still, it means that portion of Scrip- 
ture w'hich is read immediately after the 
Epistle ill the ante-communion service, and 
which is taken from one of the four Gos- 
])ols. A Gospel is also read in the Bap- 
tismal Service. 

In the media? val Church there w'crc 
ahvays peculiar ceremonies used in honour 
of the Gospel, as for instance, the bringing 
special lights even during day-time, placing 
the book of the Gospels reverently on the 
altar, incensing them, &c. In the Anglican 
Church wc retain some vestig^S of this in 
standing whilst the Gospel is read, and 
preceding it by the “Glory be to thee, O 
Lord,” a sentence rctx«ned traditionally 
from the ancient Church. 

GOSPELLIGI. The priest who in the 
Commui^on Service reads the Gospel, 
standing- at the north side of the altar. 
In some cathedrals one of tlie clergy is so 
designated, andjias this special duty among 
others to perform. By the 24tli Canon, 
in cathedral and collegiate churches, a 
Gospeller (as well as an Epistolcr) is to 
assist the priest, vested in a cope. Gos- 
pellers are statutable members of the se- 
veral cathedrals of the new foundation, 
and an officer so called still officiates at 
Durham, though the office has generally 
fallen into desuetude ; and, contrary to the 
ancient universal usage of the Church, 
even when many priests and deacons are 
present, it is usual for but tw'o ministers 
to attend at first part of the Communion 
Service : the principal minister reading 
the Gospel, Strictly speaking, the deacon 
is the minister for the Gospel ; since, in the 
ordering of deacons, authority is given 
them to “ rettd the Gospel tn the Church of 
GodJ^-^^ebb, (See also Epistoler.) 


GOSSIP. A sponsor for an infant in 
baptism, from God and sib, a Saxon w ord, 
which signifies kindred, affinity: kin in 
God. 

GOTHIC. A general term for tliat 
style of mediaeval architecture of which the 
pointed arch is the most promiiiont cha- 
racter. Together witli Jiomnnesfjiie (an 
equally general term for that style of wdiich 
the round arch is the most prominent cha- 
racter) it comprclicnds all mediteval ec- 
clesiastical architecture in England. The 
substyles with their dates may be roughly 
stated as follow's : 

Romanesque — 

Saxon .... to 1006 
Norman . . , lOOG — 1145 

Transition . . . 1145 — 1190 

Gothic — 

Early English . . 1190 — 1245 

Geometrical , . . 1245 — 1315 

Decorated ... . 1315— -1300 

Perpendicular . . 1360 — 1550 

The more minute characteristics must 
be sought under these several names, and 
it must bo obvious that the accounts given 
within the small limits w^c can devote to 
the subject must be very superficial. The 
subject may be pursued in a number of 
works now before the public, as, first in 
date and not last in importance, Hickman’s 
“Attempt to distinguish the Styles of 
Architecture in England,” and last in time, 
Sharpe’s “ Seven Periods of English Archi- 
tecture.” The same mode of architecture 
prevailed in Ireland and Scotland, with 
some characteristic distinctions. 

GRACE. This word is used in a va- 
riety of st'iiscs in Holy Scrijiture: but 
the general idea, as it relates to Goi), is Jiis 
free favour and love; as it relates to 
men, the happy state of reconciliation and 
favour with God, wherein they stand, 
and the holy eudow'incnts, qualities, or 
habits of faith, hope, and love, which they 
possess. 

“Wc arc accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not 
for our ow II works or deservings : w'herc- 
forc, that we are justified by faitli only is 
a most wholesome doctrine, and very full 
of comfort, as more largely is expressed in 
the homily of justification.” — Article XL 
The most pious of tliosc who lived un- 
der the Mosaic dispensation, often acknow- 
ledge the necessity of assistance from God. 
David prays to God to “ open his eyes, 
to guide and direct him” (Ps. cxix. 18, 
32— to “create in him a clean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within him.” 
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g ^s. li. 10.) And Solomon says, that 
01 ) “directeth men’s mths, and givcth 
grace to the lowly.” Even we, whose 
minds are enlightened by the pure precepts 
of the gospel, and influenced by the motives 
which it suggests, must still be convinced 
of our w'eakness and depravity, and of the 
necessity of Divine grace to regulate and 
strengthen our wills, and to co-operate with 
our endeavours after righteousness, as is 
clearly asserted in the New Testament. 
Sec the texts above cited, which sufH- 
ciently prove that "we stand in need both 
of a preventing and of a co-operating grace ; 
or, in the words of the Article, that w^e 
have no power to do good works pleasant 
and acceptable to God, without the grace 
of God by Ciiiust preventing us, that we 
may have a good will, and w'orking wdth 
us, when we liave that good will.” 

Dr. Nicholls, after quoting many author- 
ities to show, that the doctrine of Divine 
grace alw'ays prevailed in the Catholic 
Church, adds, “ 1 have spent perhaps more 
time in these testimonies than was abso- 
lutely necessary; but whatever I have 
done is to show', that the doctrine of Divine 
grace is so essential a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, that not only the Holy Scriptures 
and the primitive Fathers assert it, hut 
likewise that the Christians could not in 
any age maintain their religion without 
it ; it being necessary, not only for the dis- 
charge of Christian duties, but for the per- 
formance of our ordinary devotions.” And 
this seems to have been the opinion of the 
compilers of our most excellent liturgy, in 
many parts of which both a preventing 
and co-operating grace is unequivocally 
acknowledged ; particularly in the second 
collect for Jilvening ScTvice, in tlic fourth 
collect at the end of the Communion Service, 
and in the collects for Easter ])ay, for the 
fifth Sunday after Easter, and for the 3rd, 
9th, 17th, lyth, and 2i5th Sundays after 
Trinity. 

This assistance of Divine grace is not in- 
consistent with the free agency of men (sec 
Free Will)\ it docs not place them under 
an irresistible restraint, or compel them to 
act contrary to their wdll. Though human 
nature is greatly depraved, yet every good 
disposition is not totally extinguished, nor 
is all power of right action entirely anni- 
hilated \ Men may therefore make some 
spontan \us, though feeble, attempt to act 
conforma dy to tlieir duty, which will be 
promoted i\id rendered effectual by the co- 
operation of God’s grace : or the grace of 
God may so tkr prevent” our actual en- 
deavours, as to awaken and dispose us to 
our duty; but yet not in such a degree, 


that we cannot withstand its influence- 
in either case our own exertions are neces- 
sary to enable us to “ work out our own 
salvation,” but our “ sufficiency ” for that 
purpose is from God. The joint agency of 
God and man in the work of human 
salvation is pointed out in the following 
passage: “Work out your owm salvation 
with fear and trembling ; for it is GOD that 
worketh in you both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure” (Phil. ii. 12, 13); and 
therefore we may assure ourselves tliat free 
will and grace are not incompatible, though 
the mode and degree of their co-operalion 
be utterly inexplicable. 

GllACE AT MEALS. A short prayer, 
invoking a blessing upon our food, and 
expressive of gratitude to God for sup- 
plying our wants. The propriety of this 
act is evident from the traditional custom 
of the Church, and from the Divine com- 
mand, as intc‘rj)rctcd by this custom, (1 
Thess. V. 18; 1 Cor. x. 31 ; 1 Tim. iv. 5,) 
and from the conduct of our Lord. (Mark 
viii. 6, 7.) 

CiKADUAL, or GIIAIL. The anti- 
phonary w'liich, before the Eeformalion, 
supplied the anthems or verses for the be- 
ginning of the Communion, the Oftertory, 
Ac., w'as often called the Gradual, because 
some of the anthems w'orc chanted on the 
steps {(/radus) of the amboii or pulpit.. 

The Gradual is also an anthem sung in 
the Homan- Church immediately after the 
Epistlc.--J^'6/). 

GllAVE. The resting-place of a dead 
body. The spoliation and desecration of 
ancient sepulchres is us miu h an ecclesias- 
tical offence as the robbing of a more 
recent grave ; but wliere none i^cl them- 
selves especially aggiieved, there are none 
to seek redress, and to bring offenders to 
justice. The law upon th^‘ subject seems 
to stand thus: A Cv^rpse once buried 
cannot legally be taken up to be deposited 
in another place, without a licence from 
the ordinary. But in case of a violent 
death the coroner may order the body 
to be disinterred, if it has been buried 
before he has had an opportunity of taking 
a view for the purposes of his inquest. 

If the body, after it has been committed 
to the grave, be disturbed or removed, it 
is a subject of ecclesiastical cognizance: 
yet the common law also protects the 
corpse ; for the taking up of dead bodies, 
for the purposes of dissection, is an in- 
dictable offence, as highly indecent, and 
contra home mores. 

The property of things deposited with 
the dead, as the grave-clothes, &c., is in 
him tliat had property therein when the 
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dead body was wrapped therewith, and the 
taking them is felony. The property in 
hatchments, or other ensigns of honour, is 
in the heir, or the person concerned in the 
hereditary distinction. (See Buriat^ and 
the list of acts of parliament appended to 
the word Cemetery,) 

GREEK CHURCH. (See Church, 

GREGORIAN CHANT. (See Clumt.) 
This general designation is given to the 
collection of chants com})ile(l by Gregory 
the Great, bishop of Rome, about A. i). 
GOO. These chants have continued to be 
in use from that time to the present day, 
in the Western Church, and form the basis 
of our cathedral music. It is known tliat 
Gregory merely collected, arranged, and 
improved the chants wliich had already 
been used for centuries before his time. 
The most learned writers on the sul)j(Tt 
supjiose that they are derived from those 
introduced by St. Ambrose into his church, 
at Milan, about A. D. 384. Great im- 
provements, however, having b(‘cn made 
111 the science of music, subsecpiently to 
the time of St. Ambrose, Gregory took 
advantage of those improvements, and in- 
creased the number of eeclesiaslieal tones, 
(which somewhat resemble our modern 
keys,) from four to eight, of which number 
the Gregorian chants, j)ropcrly so called, 
still consist. The four original tones arc 
called authentic, the others plagfll. All the 
eight are now used in some parts of the 
Greek Church, as in Russia, doubtless 
adopted from the West. •They have been 
harmonized according to the more recently 
discovered laws of music, and thus liar- 
monized |\pssess a singular gravity, which 
character would alone justify their perpe- 
tual retention in the Church us the basis of 
church music. 

The Gregorian* chant is not limited to 
psalm chants; it includes the antiphons, 
versicles, graduals, &c., in short, all the 
hymns at the various services of the Ro- 
mish Church. The eight tones, (which are 
by some multiplied to twelve,) arc in fact 
so many scales, and all the Gregorian 
hymns or anthems must bo written in one 
or other of these tones. The ancient 
Gregorian scale admitted no half notes, 
with the exception of B flat. The Psalm 
chants had considerable variation in each 
tone ; these variations occurring in the 
second part of the chant ; thus one lone 
may have tliree or four cadences ; which in 
fact form so many separate chants. Much 
of the old English church music, since the 
Reformation, is based upon the Gregorian 
chant : though none of our standard mu- 


sicians were ever servile followers of a sys- 
tem, which, though very venerable, is im- 
perfect. 

It may be as well to subjoin a simple 
rule for ascertaining the tones in which the 
Gregorian music is written in the old 
books. In the ancient breviaries and an- 
tiphonies, &c., the word EVOVAE fre- 
quently occurs, written under certain notes 
preceding the psalms appropriattnl to cer- 
tain oflices. This word contains the 
vowels of the concluding words of the 
Gloria Patri ; viz. sEcVlOrVm AniEn : 
and by this is meant, that the notes placed 
above it form the second part of the chant 
to which the following psalm or psalms 
arc sung : the first part being rarely writ- 
ten. Now to find the tone of the chant, 
we must take the Jirst note of the Erovae, 
which is the dominant, or the prerailimj, or 
rccitimj note of the chant (not the domi- 
nant as now technically understood by 
musicians) : and we must take the last 
note of the Antiphon which follows the 
Psalm at length ; and these tw^o, according 
to the table here subjoined, give the tone 
of the chant : the first part of each varia- 
tion in tone being, as before remarked, 
always the same; the second part being 
given in the E to vac. The Psalm Tones 
must be found out in one of the many 
movements of the (iregorian chant. Care 
must be taken not to take the last note of 
the abbreviated antiphon which precedes, 
but of that which follows, the psalm. 


IvSt Tone. 

Fiiinl no(c, in the 
Aiitiiilioiu 

1) 

Dimuniinf or ro- 
t'lUiig nofp, 111 ttu> 
Evo\Re. 

A 

2nd I’onc. 

D 

F 

3rd Tone. 

e: 

C 

4 th Tone. 

E 

A 

oth 'fone. 

F 

C 

Gth Tone. 

F 

A 

7th Tone. 

G 

I) 

8th Tone. 

G 

C 


Of these tontjs the odd numbers are au- 
thentic, the even plagal. The authentic 
has always a relation to its plagal which 
follows, and has the same final note, though 
a ditlerent dominant. — 

GREY FRIARS. 'fhe Franciscans 
W'crc so culled from their grey clothing. 

GUARDIAN OF THE JSPIRITLAL- 
ITIES. Tin’s is the person or persons in 
whom the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of any 
diocese resides, after the death or transla- 
tion of a bishop. If the vacant see should 
be an archbishopric, then the dean and 
chapter are guaivians. If a bishop, then 
the archdeacon of the province. 
GURGOILE. (See Gargoyle,) 
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HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE. 


HABAKKUK, THE PROPIIECY OF. 
A canonical book of tlie Old Testament. 
There is no mention in Scripture, either 
of the time when this prophet lived, or of 
the parents from whom he was descended. 
But as he prophesied the cominfy of the 
Chaldeans in the same manner as Jeremiah, 
it is conjectured that he lived at the same 
time. 

The works of Habakkuk, which are in- 
disputably his, arc contained in three chap- 
ters. In these the prophet comjduins very 
pathetically of the disorders, which he ob- 
served in the kingdom of Judea. God 
reveals to him, that he would shortly 
punish them in a very terrible manner by 
the arms of the Chaldeans. He foretells 
the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, his me- 
tamorphosis, and death. He foretells that 
the vast designs of Jehoiakim would be 
frustrated. He speaks against a prince 
(probably the king of Tyre) who built with 
blood and iniquity ; and he accuses another 
king (perhaps the king of Egypt) of having 
intoxicated his friend, in order to discover 
his nakedness. The third chapter is a 
song, or prayer to God, wliose majesty the 
prophet describes witli the utmost grandeur 
and sublimity of expression. 

HADES. (From d, privative, and i<%cr, 
to .see ,* the invisible state of the departed.) 
Sec IM. 

HAGGAI, THE PROPHECY OF. A 
canonical book of the Old Testament. 
Haggai was born, in all probability, at 
Babylon, from whence he returned with 
Zerubbabel. It was this {)ropliet, who, by 
command from Goi), exhorted the Jews, 
after tlicir return from the captivity, to 
finish the rebuilding of the temple, wiiich 
they had intermitted for fourteen years. 
His remonstrances had their efl’ect ; and to 
encourage tliem to proceed in the work, 
he assured them from God, that the glory 
of tliis latter house should be greater than 
the glory of the former house : which \vas 
accordingly fullilled, when Christ honour- 
ed it with his presence ; for, with respect to 
the building, this latter temple was nothing 
in comparison of the former. 

We know nothing certain of Ilaggai’s 
death. The Jews pretend, that he died in 
the last year of the reign of Darius, at the 
same time with the ])rophets Zechariah 
and Malachi, and that thereupon the spirit 
of prophecy ceased among the children of 
Israel. Ejnphanius asserts that he was 
buried at Jerusalem among the priests. 
The Greeks keep his festival on the 16th 
of December, and the Latins on the 4th of 
J uly. — I)e Vita et Morte Prophetarum, 
HAGIOGRAPHA, i. c. Holy Writings. 


(From aytof, hohji and ypa0?i, writhuf.) 
A word of great antiquity in the Christian 
Church, and often used by St. .Jerome, 
taken from the custom of the synagogues, 
by which the Old Testament.was divided 
into three parts, viz. Moses’s law, the Pro- 
phets, and the Hagiographa; by which 
last he meant the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
Job, Elzra, Chronicles, Solomon’s Song, 
Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. The Jews 
reckon the Book of Daniel and the La- 
mentations among the Hagiographa, and 
not among the Prophets, for which Theo- 
doret blames them : but it matters not 
much, since they acknowledge those books, 
which they call Hagiographa, to be in- 
spired by God, and part of the sacred 
canon, as w^ll as those of the first and 
second orden*. 

HAGIOSCOPE. In church architec- 
ture, a contrivance, whether by perforating 
a Avail, or by cutting away an angle of it, 
by Avhich an altar may be Focn from some 
place in a church, or about it, from which 
it would be otherwise hid. There is u 
most curious example at Ryhall in Rut- 
land, where there is (or rather was, for it 
is now" blocked up) an opening in the w'cst 
Avail of the north aisle, by Avhieh the three 
altars in the chancel and two aisles were 
commanded by a person outside the church, 
though Avithin Avhat seems to have been a 
little oratory, (now entirely removed,) de- 
dicated to*l5. Tibald. 

Openings sometimes seen to command 
other points, and may then Oe Avell enough 
called “ Sqiimtf” At Hannington, in 
Northamptonshire, for instance, is one 
Avliich seems intended to enable a person 
in the porch to see the approach of the 
minister from Wai grave, a parish very 
generally united under the same incum- 
bency Avith Hannington. ^ 

HALF COMMUinTON, or COMMU- 
NION IN ONE KIND. (See Commu- 
nton and Cup.) The Avithholding of tlio 
cup in the eucharist from the laity. This 
is the practice of the Church of Rome, and 
is one of those grievous errors in wdiicli 
that corrupt Church deviates frbm Catho- 
licism. Not the slightest colour can be 
brought in its favour, as the Romanists 
themselves at the Council of Constanc(? 
were forced to confess: the authority of 
the primitive Church is against them, as 
that council acknowledges^, nor can they 
plead the authority oi any one of the 
ancient liturgies. The Church of Rome 
then is, in this matter, singular and schism- 
atical. 

HALLELUJAH. (See Mkluta.) 

HAMPTON COUKT CONFEKENCE. 
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A confcrciico appointed by James I. at 
Hampton Court, in 1603, in order to settle 
the disputes between the Church and the 
Puritans. Nine bishops, and as many dig- 
nitaries of the Church, appeared on one 
side, and four Puritan ministers on the 
other. It lasted for three days. Of this 
conference the result was a few slight alter- 
ations in the liturgy ; the baptizing of in- 
fants by women, which had been practised 
in our Church for many hundred years, 
was forbidden ; “ remission of sins ” insert- 
ed in the rubric of absolution; confirma- 
tion termed “ laying on of hands ; ” all the 
tlmnksgivings, cxce])t the general one, were 
inserted in the Prayer Hook ; to the cate- 
chism was annexed the whole of the latter 
portion, relative to the two sacraments; 
and some words were altered in the do- 
minical lessons, with a vic^v to a new trans- 
lation of the sacred volume. 

H A 'r ( > 1 1 M E N 'T ; more properly 
ACHIEVEMENT. Tn heraldry, the whole 
armorial bearings of any person fully em- 
blazoned, with shield, crest, sup])()rters, 
&c. This word is used in ])articular for 
the emblazonment of arms hung up in 
churches, in memory of a gentleman of 
coat armour, or one of any higher degree. 
There was formerly much of religion in 
heraldry; and as the coat was assumtul 
with a religious feeling, so was it at last re- 
stored to the sanctuary, in tok<^i of thank- 
ful acknowledgment to Almighty God, 
with whose blessing it had been borne. 

HEAUSE. A frame set over the cothn 
of any great person decefised, and covered 
with a pall ; also the carriage in which 
corpses are carried to the grave. 

III^IA^MIEN. (From tOpTj, nations, or 
Gentilos.) Pagans who w'orship false gods. 

HEAVEN. That place where God af- 
fords a nearer a^d more immediate view of 
himself, and a more sensible manifestation 
of his glory, than in other parts of the uni- 
verse. That it is a 2 }lace as well as a state, 
is clear from John xiv. 2, 3, and from the 
existence of our Loud’s body there, and 
the bodies of Enoch and Elijah. 

HEBHOMADARTUS. The priestwhosc 
■Weekly turn it ^vas to ])erform the divine 
offices in cathedrals and colleges. In some 
foreign cathedrals it is tlie designalion of 
a clergyman corresponding to our minor 
canons, &c. In the Scottish universities 
the name was ^ven to one of the sujierior 
members, whose weekly turn it was to su- 
perintend the discipline of the students. 
The office was effectively exercised at St. 
Andrew’s, at least, till of late years.— Jehh. 

HELL, (Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic 
Heh, Hela, a “ cavern ; concealed j)lace 


“ mansion of the dead.”) Two entirely dif- 
ferent words in the original language of 
the New Testament arc rendered in our 
version hy the single w'ord “hell.” The 
first of these is Hades, which occurs eleven 
times in the New Testament, and in every 
case but one is translated “hell.” Now 
Hades is never used to denote the place of 
final torment, the regions of the damned ; 
but signifies “the placeof departed spirits,” 
whether good or bad,— the jdace where 
they are kept until the day of judgment, 
when they shall he re-united to their 
bodies, and go each to his appointed des- 
tiny. The other word, Gehenna, signifies 
the place of torment,— the eternal abode 
of the wicki'd. At the time when our 
translation was made, and the Prayer Hook 
compiled, the bhiglish word “ hell ” had a 
more extensive nu‘aning than it has at 
present. It originally signified to cover 
over or conceal ; and it is still used in this 
sense in several jiarts of England, where, 
for exam])le, to cover a church or a house 
with a roof is to hell the building, and the 
person by whom it is done is called a 
hvllier. Hut the word also denoted the 
])lace of future misery, and is accordingly 
used in that sense in the New Testament, 
as the translation of Gidiouai ; and in 
consequence of tlie changes which our lan- 
guage has cx])erien(‘ed during the last 200 
years, it is now restricted to this particular 
meaning. (See Gehenna.) 

Hearing in mind, then, that Undos was 
translated by the word “hell,” for want 
of anollier more exactly corresponding 
with the original, the reader will ])orceive 
that the article in the Creed, “ lie de- 
scended into hell,” does not refer to the 
})lace of final misery ; but to that general 
receptacle of all departed human souls, 
both penitent and impenitent, where they 
arc reserved in a state of comparative en- 
joyment or misery, to wait the morning 
of the resurrection, when their bodies 
being united to their souls, they will be 
advanced to complete felicity or woe, in 
heaven or hell. 

One great use of the system of catechis- 
ing, as enjoineu by the Church, is the o})- 
portunity it affords of inculcating upon 
the people such distinctions as these. 

It was necessary that our Lokd’s death 
should he attended with all those circum- 
stances which mark the death of men. 
Christ was possessed of a human nature, 
both body and soul, besides his Divinity. 
The body of man at death sinks to the 
grave ; and the soul goes to Hades, or the 
place of departed vspirits. In like manner 
the body of our Lord was laid in the 
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tomb, but bis soul went to the general re- 
pository of human disembodied spirits, 
“ the lower parts of the earth,” (Ps. 
xvi. 10 ; Eph. iv. 0, with Ps. Ixiii. 9, and 
Isa. V. 14,) Hades, the place of separated 
souls, not Gehenna, the place of condemn- 
ation ; because if it relate to the place of 
either bliss or misery, it must be the former, 
in consistence with the I.ord’s promise to 
the penitent thief. (Luke xxiii. 43.) 

Five different opinions have been en- 
tertained on this subject. First, that the 
word ‘‘descended” is to be taken meta- 
j; implying only the efKeacy of 
thiiiisT’s death as to the souls departed. 
But this seems refuted by the passage, 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” 

S Ps. xvi. 10,J whereas the cflicacy of our 
!j011d’s dcatli still continues. 

Secondly, that the descent into hell sig- 
nifies the suffering the toriinnits of the 
damned; and this in the stead of those 
who otherwise must have endured them. 
But it is not to be believed that our Lord 
could suffer from the “ worm that never 
dieth” — the remorse of conscience, and a 
sense of the continuance and consequences 
of the displeasure of God, and consequent 
despair; or that he who overcame the 
])owers of hell could suffer under their 
vengeance. Nor, again, can ho, in this 
article, he said by a metaphor to have felt 
the torments of hell, by this meaning only 
the greatest torments, because all that he 
felt which we know of, was antecedent to 
his death, and not afterwards. The tor- 
ments of hell then cannot be here meant 
literally, because not su[)j)orted by truth, 
nor figuratively, because not ap])licable. 

Thirdly, that the word “ soul ” docs in 
this passage mean the body, and “hell” 
merely the grave; and the same words, 
both in Hebrew and Greek, as used re- 
spectively by the psalmist and the apostle, 
and translated the “ soul,” do elsewhere 
in the Scriptures mean the “ body.” As 
in Numb. vi. 6 ; Lev. xxi. 1 1 ; and xxii. 4 ; 
and more particularly, Numb. xix. 11, 
and 13. And Ainsworth, whose transla- 
tion is the most literal of any, so uses the 
word. And again, with respect to the 
word “ hell ; ” in some passages it can mean 
nothing but the grave, and is so used by 
our traiivslation, when Ainsworth uses the 
>vord “ hell,’* as in Gen. xxxvii. 35, and 
xlii. 38. This mode of explication too, 
connected with the following article, will 
fulfil the prophecy, “ Thou shall not 
leave my soul (body) in hell ” (the grave). 

Fourtnly, that by the “soul’* may be 
understood the nobler part distinguished 
from the body ; or the whole person, both 


soul and body ; or the living soul distin- 
guished from the immortal spirit. And 
by “ hell,*’ no place whatever, but, merely 
the condition of men in death. But this 
explanation involves an entirely novel 
idea as to Hades, which was always under- 
stood as some place where the souls of 
men entered, whether this is in the earth, 
or out of it, or in whatever unknown part ; 
and from which the Greeks considered 
those to be excluded who came to a pre- 
mature death, or whosp bodies lay uu- 
buried. And in addition, the descent into 
hell thus explained would be tautologous, 
meaning nothing more than the being dead, 
which the preceding article had declared. 

Fifthly, and this is api)arently the best 
explanation, as it was always the opinion 
entertained by the Church — that the 
“ soul ” was the spirit, or rational part, of 
Christ, that which the Jews could “ not 
kill,” and “ hell,” a ])lace distinguished 
equally from earth and from, heaven. The 
passage may then mean, “ Thou shalt not 
suffer my soul,” whtm separated from the 
body, and carried to the place assigned, 
as other souls are, to continue there as 
tluurs do, but shalt, after a short interval 
only, reunite it to my body. That this 
was an opinion general in the Church, is 
proved, not only by the direct testimony 
of the Fath(;rs, but by their arguments on 
the subject in answer to heretics. 

They all^fully agreed in a real descent 
of the soul of Christ into the place of 
souls departed; though they differed as to 
the persons who’in he desr ended to visit, 
and the end for which he went. Some of 
them considered Hades, or “ hell,” as the 
common receptacle of soals, bo^^h of the 
just and the unjust, and then thought that 
the soul of Christ went unto those only 
who had departed in chf true faith and 
fear of God. But to this many could not 
agree, not thinking that Hades could ever, 
in Scripture, be taken for the place of 
happiness. And as to the end, those who 
held the former opinion of the common 
receptacle, imagined that Christ went 
unto the faithful to dissolve the ’power by 
which they were detained, and translate 
them into heaven. But to this change of 
place or condition many objected, con- 
ceiving that the souls of men shall not 
enter into heaven till after the general 
resurrection. • 

Some there were who, conceiving that 
this place did not include the blessed, 
imagined that the object of our Lord’s 

S into the place of torment, was to 
T some of the suffering souls, and 
translate them to a place of happiness. 
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That this was done by preaching the 

S d to them, that they after death 
t have an opportunity of rccehing 
him, and then pass with him from death 
to life. 

So that they all imagined that the soul 
of Christ descended into hell to preach 
the gospel to the spirits there, but differed 
as to whether it was to those who before 
believed, that they might now receive him ; 
or to those who had before rejected him, 
that they might yet believe on liim. 

But there seem insurmountable objec- 
tions both to the opinion that lie preached 
to the faithful, for they were not “ dis- 
obedient,” (as “ in the days of Noah,”) nor 
could they need a publication of the gospel 
after the death of Christ, by virtue of 
which they were accepted wliile they lived ; 
and to that, that he preached to the 
wicked, for they were not proper olyects, 
or likely to be persuaded. The effect too 
of the preaching may be denied. There* 
is no repentance in the grave, nor any 
passing the “ great gulf” of s(*]niration. 
Again, with respect to the faithful, it is 
not certain that their souls were in a place 
where Christ would desc(>n(l ; or that they 
arc now in another and bt'tter j)lace than 
they were at first; or that Citrtst did 
descend into such place for such purpose ; 
or that such effect was produced at such 
a time. 

There is another opinion tltit has ob- 
tained, and perhaps more in our own 
Church, that Christ descended into hell 
to triuinj)h over Satan aiid his powers in 
their own dominions, principally grounded 
on Col. ii. 11 — 15; Kph. iv. H, t). But 
these pasf||iges are not conclusive ; and the 
argument seems inconsistent in those who 
object to the opinion, that the souls of the 
wicked have been released, or those of 
the saints remo\f‘d. 

The sound conclusion as to the whole, 
and what our belief might be, is, perhaps, 
first, as to fact, that the soul of Christ, 
separated from his body by death, did go 
into the common place of departed sj)irits, 
in order that he might appear, both alive 
and dead, as perfect man. All that was 
•necessary for our redemption, hy way of 
satisfaction, was effected on the cross. 
The exhibition of what was ♦^herc merited, 
was effected by his resurrection; and 
between these, satisfied the law of death. 
Secondly, as to the effect. By the descent 
of Christ into the regions of darkness, 
the souls of believers are kejit from the 
torments which are there. As the grave 
and heir had no power over him, the 
“ head,” so neither shall it have over “ the 


members.” By his descent he freed us 
from all fear, hy his resurrection and 
ascension he has secured ourhope ; and thus 
through “ death, destroyed him that hath 
the power of deatli, that is, the devil.” 

As he “ was delivered for our offences,” 
so was he “ raised again for our justifi- 
cation.” (Rom. iv. 2r>.) If this bad not 
taken place, our “ faith ” would have been 
“ vain ;” vve should have been “ yet in our 
sins,” (I Cor. xv. 14, 17,) for as we arc 
“buried with him in baptism, we are 
quickened together with him,” (Col. ii. 
12, 13,) and “ begotten again to a lively 
bojie,” by his “ resurrection from the 
dead;” if “by him we believe in Cod that 
raised him up from the dead,” (1 Pet. i. 
3, 2 1 ,) and “ walk in newnt'ss of life.” 
(llom. vi. 4 ; viii. 11 ; 1 Cor. vi. 14 ; 2 Cor. 
iv. 14; Eph. i. 19, 20; Jleb. xiii. 20.) 
Therefore, “on the third day, he rose again 
from the dead, a living body,” (Luke xxiv. 
39; John XX. 20, 27,) “quickened hy the 
s])int,” (1 Pet. hi. 18,^ and raised by 
himself, (John x. 18; ii. 19,) as this was 
typified in Isaac, “reeoived” again by his 
father, as “ in (or for) a figure,” (ITeb. xi. 
19,) and by the waved sheaf, the dedicated 
“ first-fruits of the harvest.” (Lev. xxiii. 

10, 11.) This, too, on the third day — - 
the “ first day of tlie week,” tlie Chris- 
tian “sahhatli,” (Matt, xxviii. 1; xx. 19, 
(thenceforward call(*d “ the Loiil/s day,” 
llcv. i. 10,) John xx. 26; Acts xx. 7; 1 
Cor. xvi. 2,) according to the dclivcrtmco 
of his type Jonah. (Matt. xii. 39, 40.) As 
this was fr(*qiiently predicted by himsdf, 
(Malt. xii. 39, 40, and xvi. 21 ; xvii. 9 ; John 

11. 19, 21,) confirmed by liis enemies, 
(Matt. xxvi. 01 ; xxvii. 03; Mark xv. 29,) 
and by the angel, (Matt, xxviii. G, 7, 17,) 
and the truth of it proved also hy the 
precautions of his enemies, (Matt, xxviii. 
13 —15,) ])y his showing himself to his 
disciples .sev(‘ral times, and “ many days,” 
(John XX. 19, 20; xxi. 14; Acts xiii. 31,) as 
to “witnesses chosen before of God,” (Acts 
X. 41,) appointed expressly to hear testi- 
mony to this great U’uth, “unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth,” (Acts i. 8, 22 ; 
ii, 24,31,32; iii. 15; iv.33; v. 32 ; x. 10; 
1 Cor. xv. 15.) as was “also the IJoDY 
Ghost.” (Acts v. 32, and to others, 1 Cor. 
XV. 4 — 8.) Which truth, that “ Goi) hath 
raised him f’-om the dead,” is to be received 
by “all men” as an “assurance” that “Goi) 
will judge the world in righteousness by 
him.” (Acts xvii. 30 — 32.) 

H FdlESl ARCTL A leader in heresy. 

HERESY. This word is derived from 
the Greek, nlptmc, d choice ^ and it means 
an arbitrary adoption, in matters of faith, 
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of opinions at variance with the doctrines 
delivered by Christ and the ai)ostlc.s, and 
received by the Catholic Church. At the 
same time wc may remark, that it is gener- 
ally agreed that the opinion must be per- 
tinaciously and obstinately held, in order 
to constitute formal heresy. And if there 
be a legitimate doubt in a controversy 
which of the two contrary doctrines is 
stated in Scripture and received by the 
(Church, cither may be held witliout heresy. 
It is obvious, also, that mere ignorance, or 
a temporary error in ignorance, is alto- 
gether ditferent from heresy. 

In the first year of Ciuecn Elizabeth, an 
act of parliament was passed to enable 
persons to try heretics, and the following 
directions were given for their guidance : — 
“ And such persons to whom the queen 
shall by letters patent under the great 
seal give authority to execute any juris- 
diction spiritual, shall not in anywise have 
power to adjudge any matter or cause to 
be heresy, but only sucli as heretofore 
have been adjudged to he heresy by the 
authority of the canonical Scriptures, or 
by some of the first fnir yeneral conucHs, 
or by any otluir g(meral council wherein 
the same was declared heresy by the ex- 
press and plain words of the said canon- 
ical Scriptures, or such as hereafter shall 
be judged or determined to be heresy by 
the high court of parliament, with the as- 
sent of the clergy in their convocation.” 

Heresies began very early in the Chris- 
tian Church. Eusebius fixes the beginning 
of most of them to the reign of the em- 
peror Adrian. And yet it is certain, that 
kfimon Magus had published his errors be- 
fore that time, and set uj) a sect, which gave 
rise to most of the ancient heresie s. 

The laws, both of the Church and State, 
were very severe against tliose who were 
adjudged to be heretics. Those of the 
State, made by the Christian emperors 
from the time of Constantine, are com- 
prised under one title, JJe Ilccrvtidsy in the 
Theodosian Code. The princijial of them 
are, 1. The general note of infamy affixed 
to all heretics in common. 2. All com- 
merce forbidden to be Indd with them. 3, 
The depriving them of all offices of profit 
and dignity. 4. The disqualifying tliem 
to dispose of their estates by will, or re- 
ceive estates from others. 5. The imposing 
on them pecuniary mulcts. G. The pro- 
scribing and banishing them. 7. The in- 
dicting corporal punishment on them, 
such as scourging, Ax., before banishment. 
Beside ;*thn4ie laws, which chiefly affected 
the persons of heretics, there were several 
others, which tended to the extiqiation of 


heresy: such as, 1. Those which forbade 
heretical teachers to propagate their doc- 
trines publicly or privately. 2. Those 
which forbade heretics to hold public dis- 
putations. 3. Such laws as prohibited all 
heretical meetings and assemblies. 4. 
Those which deny to the children of he- 
retical parents their patrimony and in- 
heritance, unless they return to the 
Church. And, 5. Such laws as ordered 
the books of heretics to be burned. There 
were many other penal laws made against 
heretics, from the time of ConsUmtine to 
Theodosius junior and Valentinian HI. 
But the few already mentioned may be 
sufficient to give an idea of the rigour 
wuth which tlic empire treated such ])er- 
sons as held, or taught, opinions contrary 
to the faith of the Catholic Church, whose 
discijdine towards heretics was no less 
severe than the civil law's. 

For, 1. The Church was accustomed to 
pronounce a formal anathema or excommu- 
nication against them. Thus the Council 
of Nice ends her creed with an anathema 
against all those who ojiposcd the doctrine 
there delivered. And tlicre are innumer- 
able instances of this kind to be found in 
the volumes of the Councils, 2. Some 
canons debarred Ihi'iii from the very lowest 
jirivileges of Church ‘communion, forbiil- 
ding them to enter into the church, so 
much as to hear the sermon, or tlie Scrip- 
tures rcat'- in the service of the catechu- 
mens. But this was no general rule ; for 
liberty was often grantee’ to heretics to bo 
jircscnt at the sermons, in ho])es of their 
conversion ; and the liistorians tell us, 
that Chrysostom by this means brought 
over many to acknowk-dge the JJivinity of 
Cjirjst, whilst they liad liberty to conic 
and hear Jiis sej nions. 3. The Church 
prohibited all persons, under pain of ex- 
communication, t;.' join ''with heretics in 
any religious oflices. 4. By the laws of 
the Church, no qne w'as to eat, or converse 
familiarly with heretics ; or to read their 
writings, or to contract any affinity with 
them : their names were to be struck out 
of the Diptychs, or sacred registers of the 
Church j and, if they died in heresy, no 
psalmody, or other solemnity, was to be 
used at their funeral. 5. The testimony 
of heretics was not to be taken in any 
ecclesiastical cause whatever. These are 
the chief ecclesiastical laws against here- 
tics. 

As to the terms of penance imposed 
upon relenting heretics, or such as were 
willing to renounce their errors, and be 
reconciled to the Church, they were va- 
rious, and differed according to the canons 
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of different councils, or the usages of dif- 
ferent Churches. The Council of Eliberis 
(soon after A. d. 300) appoints ten years^ 
penanedi before repenting heretics arc ad- 
mitted to communion. The Council of 
Agde (a. d. 606) contracted this term into 
that of three years. The Council of Eponc 
(a. d. 617) reduced it to two years only. 

The ancient Christian Church made a 
distinction betMcen such heretics as con- 
tumaciously resisted the admonitions of 
the Church, and such as newer had any 
admonition given them, for none were re- 
puted formal heretics, or treated as such, 
till the Church had given them a first and 
second admonition, according to the apos- 
tle’s rule. 

The principal sects of heretics, which 
disturbed the peace of the Church, sprung 
up in the first six centuries : most of the 
heresies, in after ages, being nothing but 
the old ones new vainiied, or revived. The 
following table may serve to give the' 
reader a compendious view of the most 
remarkable of the ancient heresies. 

CENTUIIY T. 

1. The Sim(mia7h% or followers of Simon 
Magus ; who maintained that the world ^\as 
created by angels ; that there is no resur- 
rection of the bod/ ; that women ought to 
be in common, 

2. Cerinthiims and Uhionifes, followers 
of Cerintliiis and Ebion ; who^lenied the 
Divinity of our Saviour, and blended the 
Mosaical ceremonies with (diristlaiiily, &c. 

3. The Nicola itt'Sf fol lowers of Nicolas, 
deacon of Antioch; who allowed the pro- 
miscuous use of women, (5i:c., alluded to by 
St. .Tohn^ Kev. ii. 0, 16. 

CENTURY ir. 

4 . The BasilidianSf followers of Basilides 
of Alexandria; %bo espoused the heresies 
of Simon Magus, and denied the reality of 
our Saviour’s crucillxioy, &.Q, 

6. The Cmyocratiansj followers of Car- 

{ locratcs ; who, besides adhering to the 
leresies of Simon Magus, rejected the Old 
Testament, and held that our Saviour 
was but a mere man, &c. 

6. The followers of Valen- 

tinus; who corrupted the Christian doc- 
trine with the Pythagorean, and Platonic 
notions, &c. 

7. Gmst^ca : so called from their pre- 
tences to superior hnotrledye. The terra 
Gnostics seems to have been a general name 
for many of the earliest heretics. (See 
Gnostics!) 

8. Tho Kazaj'cms; who ingrafted the 
law of Moses on Christianity, &c. 


9. The 3fillc}iayiu7ts or Chiliasis ; so 
called, because they expected to reign 
with Christ, a thousand years, upon the 
earth. 

^ 10. 'Yhc Cain iff s; ahrancliof the Valen- 
tinians, hut particularly remarkable for 
paying a groat regard to' Cam and all the 
wicked men mentioned in the Scrij)ture, &c. 

11. The Sethians ; who hold that Seth, 
the son of Adam, was the Messiah. 

12. The Qnartodccimans : who observed 
Easter on the fourteenth clay of the first 
month, in conformity to the Jewish custom 
of kcej)ing the Passover. 

13. The Ccrduuiansj followers of Cer- 
don; who held two contrary principles, 
denicHl the resurrection of the body, and 
threw the Four Gospels out of the canon 
of Scripture. 

14. The 3Iarcio7iiles, followers of Mar- 
cion ; who held three princii)les, denied 
tlie rcs\irrcction of the body, and declaim- 
ed against marriage, &:c. 

16. 4'he Cafapiirj/f/ianSy or Montanists : 
who baptized the dead, and held Montaiiiis 
to be tlie Holv Ghost, Ax*. 

16. The N7icrafUtiSy or Tatianists^ fol- 
lowers of Tatian ; who boasted of an ex- 
traordinary coiitinency, and condemned 
marriage, At. 

17. The Alofiinns ; so called, because 
they denied the Divinity of the ICord, and 
rejected St. John’s Gospel, which particu- 
larly asserts it. 

1*8. Tho Arttdi/rifes ; so called, because 
they offered bread and cheese in the cu- 
charist. 

19. The Antivlics: so called, because 
they worshipped angels. 

CENTURY III. 

20. The ]\r(m<trchu'iy or Pafripassirms, 
followers of l*raxcas ; who denied a ])lii- 
ralityof persons in the 'frinity, ami affirm- 
ed that our Saviour was Gon the Father. 

21. Tho A rabid; who believed that the 
soul dies, or slee])s, till tlie day of judg- 
ment, and then rises with the body. 

22. The Afpfarians; who used only water 
in the eucharist. 

23. The Nn'fdians ; who would not allow 
those, who had lapsed in time of persecu- 
tion, to be restored, upon repentance, to 
coraniunion. 

24. The Orif/cnists, followers of Origen ; 

who, among other things, held that the 
devil, and all the damned, will at last «b© 
sjived. * 

25. The M(dchised(:chia7is ; who held Mcl- 
chiscdech tb tre ihe Messiah. 

26. The Sah(d/ians, followers of Sabcl- 
lius ; who denied the Trinity, and affirmed 
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tRat the distinction of persons in the God- 
head was merely nominal, and founded 
only upon a diversity of attributes, &c. 

27. The Manicheansj followers of Ma- 
nes; who held that two opposite princi- 
ples reigned over the world, the one good, 
the other bad, ike. 

CENTURY IV. 

28. The AriimSj followers of Arius, a 
priest of Alexandria; who believed the 
Father and the Son not to be of the same 
nature, substance, or essence, and that 
there was a time when the Son was not, &c. 

29. The Culluthians, followers of Collu- 
thus ; who confounded the evil pf punish- 
ment with the evil of sin. 

30. The M(ic(‘(fon{(nis : who denied the 
Diviniu of the Holy Ghost. 

31. The Agnwtai: so called, because 
they denied the certainty of the Divine 
prescience. 

32. Tlie ApolUnarians, followers of Apol- 
linaris; who asserted that our Saviour, at 
his incarnation, assunied a human body 
without a soul, and that the Word sup- 
plied the place of a soul, ike. 

33. The Timothcmis ; who held, that our 
Samour was incarnate only for the bcnclit 
and advantage of our bodies. 

34. The Col/gridiatis ; so called, because 
they made a kind of goddess of the Blessed 
Virgin, and offered cukes to her. 

3o. The iSeUucians, followers of Seleu- 
6us ; who held that the Deity was corporeal ; 
and that the matter of the universe was 
co-eternal with God. 

36. The PrisrUlidiiufs, followers of Pris- 
cillian, a Spanish bishop ; who held all the 
errors of the Gnostics and Valcntinians. 

37. The Anthroponiorjdiiles ; so called, 
because they ascribed a body to God, un- 
derstanding literally those ])assages of 
Scripture wdiich speak of God as bavin 
hands, eyes, feet, &c. 

38. The Jovinianhts^ followers of Jovi- 
nian ; wdio denied the virginity of Mary. 

39. The Messalians ; who chiefly pre- 
tended to pipphecy. 

40. The lionosianSf followers of Bono- 
sus; who held that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God only by adoption. 

CENTURY V. 

41. The Pelagians^ followers of Pclagius ; 
whp defied the necessity of Divine grace, 

to salvation, &c. 

folio werrf of Nestorius ; 
whoi^stinguilhed our blei^^d Saviour 
into two persons, the one Diviiit, the other 
human. 

43. The Eutyckians, followers of Euty- 


ches ; who fell into the opposite error, and 
held, that there vras buitf one najure in 
Jesus Christ. , " 

44. The Theopaschites, followers of Pe- 
trus Fullo, bishop of Antioch ; so called, 
because they aflirmed that all the three 
persons in tlxc Trinity were incarnate, and 
suffered uj)on the cross. 

CENTURY VI. 

45. The Predestinarians ; so called, be- 
cause they held that the salvation or damna- 
tion of men is pre-ordained, and that no 
man is saved or damned by his works. 

46. The Apthurtodoceles, or Incorrup- 
tihilists : so called, because they held that 
our Saviour’s body was incorruptible, and 
exempt from passion. 

47. A second sect of vlywwYtsP j* so Sailed, 
because they held that our blessed Saviour, 
wdum upon earth, did not know the day of 
judgment. 

48. The Mip^fdhcletes : who held that 
there wus biit one will in Jesus ('hiust. 

These were the principal sects of hv .e- 
tics, which, ill those early ages, infested 
the Christian CJiurch. The succeeding, 
ages produced a great variety of heretics 
likewise ; as the Gnosimachi and Lampe- 
tianSi in the seventh c^tury ; the Agotig- 
vlites ill the eighth; the lUmiguriuns^ 
Simumucs, and \\'ciUans^ in the eleventh; 
the Bogomiles^ in the tw^elfth ; the Fratri- 
celU and BeguardSf in the thirteeutli ; to 
enumerate all which would be both tedious 
and uninteresting. — Broughton , 

HERETIC. §)r. Johiisun, in his d.c- 
t ionary, deiines a heretic to lie, “ one w ho 
l)ropag^tes his private opinions in oppo- 
sition to the Catholic Church ; I and the 
Catholic or universal Church, in the second 
general council, has pronounced those to 
be heretics “ who, while j, they jireteiid to 
confess the sound faith, have separated and 
held meetings oeiitrary to our cunoiiical 
bishops.” — Coim^Coiist. Can. 6. 

A man may be erroneous in doctrine 
and yet not a heretic ; for heresy is a per- 
tinacious adherencijf to an opinion wlicn 
it is known that the Church htus^pondemn- 
ed it. (See the preceding article.) 

Although the Scripture only is our guide, 
there are certain points of disputable 
doctrine on which trie Church Universal 
has decided, e. g. the ^doctrine of the 
Trinity ; and he who refuses “ to hear the 
Church ” on these points, is held a heretic 
by the Church Universal. There , are cer- 
tain points on which our own Church has 
decided, e. g. the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, and he who holds this doctrine is 
regarded as a heretic by tlie Church of 
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En^aand. For those who do not defer to 
the Church) to pronounce any one a heretic 
who professes to take the Bible for his 
guide, is an inconsistency which can only 
be accounted for by the existence, on the 
part of the offender, of a very intolerant 
and tyrannical di^osition. 

HEKMENEUTjiE, (From ipfirivsvtOf to 
interpret.) Persona in the ahcient Church, 
whose business it was to render one lan- 
guage into another, as there was occasion, 
both in reading the Scriptures, and in the 
homilies that were made to the people; 
an office which was very important in those 
churches where the people spoke different 
languages, as in Palestine, where some 
spoke Syriac, others Greek ; and in Africa, 
where some spoke the Latin, and others 
the Punic tongue. 

hermeneutics. rFrom iQptivwuy, 
to interpret f) The principles and practice 
of translation and interpretation of the 
sacred Scriptures. — See Havtwell Hornets 
Introduction and Ernesti^s Indtituies. 

HERMITAGES were cells constructed 
in private and solitary places, for single 
persons, or for small communities, and 
were sometimes annexed to larger religious 
houses. 

HETERODOX. Contrary to the faith 
or doctrine established in the true C/hurch. 

HEXAPLA. A book containing the 
Hebrew text of the Bible, written in He- 
brew and Greek characters, with ihe trans- 
lations of the Septuagint, of Aquila, The- 
odotion, and Symmachus, in aix several 
columns. There was addbd to it a fifth 
translation, found at Jericho, without the 
author’s name ; and a sixth, named Nico- 
politaiium,*because found at' J(icopolis : 
Origeti joined to it a translation of the 
Psalms, but still the book retained the 
name of Hexaplcy because the fifth and 
sixth translations did not extend to the 
whole Bible ; and so tba fame book of 
Origen had but six colqjttuis in divers 
places, eight in some, ani *i!une in the 
Psalms. Others are of opinion that the 
two columns of the Hebrew text were not 
eckonod j >nd that the translation of the 
Psalms was .'not to be considered so as to 
give a new name to the book. When the 
edition contained oplw tjie translations of 
the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotioii, and 
Symhiachus, it was called Tetrapla, and 
the name of Octapla was sometimes given 
to the eight versionsi that is, to the collec- 
tions containing the translations of Jericho 
and Ruffinus, speaking of this 

elaborate work, affirms that Origen under- 
<took it l^eiUBe of the continual contro- 
versies between the Jews andXhiistians: 

2 B 


the Jews citing the Hebrew, and the 
Christians the Septuagint, in their disputes, 
this father was willing to let the Chris- 
tians understand how the Jews read the 
Bible ; and to this end, he laid the versions 
of Aquila, and some other Greek transla- 
tions, before them, which had been made 
from the Hebrew ; but few people being 
able to buy so great a work, Origen un- 
dertook to abridge it, and for that purpose 
published a version of the Septuagint, 
to which he added some supplements, 
taken out of Theodotion’s translation, in 
the places where the Septuagint had not 
rendered the Hebrew text; and which 
supplements fere marked with an aster- 
isk. He ^added also a small line like a 
spit, where the Sejituagint had something 
that was not in the Hebrew text. The 
loss of the Hexapla is one of the greatest 
which the Church has sustained. But a 
few fragments remain, published by Mont- 
fainjon, in 1713; and by Bahrdt, (an 
abridgment, and not a very skilful one, 
of the former,) in 1769. 

HIEitAllCHY. (See Eishops.) A 
designation equally applied to the ranks of 
celestial beings in the Jerusalem above, 
and to the apostolic order of the ministry 
in the Church below. In reference to the 
latter, it is an error to suppose that it 
necessarily implies temporal distinction, 
wealth, s])lendour, or any other adjuncts 
with which the ministry may, in certain 
times and countries, have been distin- 
guished. These are mere accidents, which 
prejudice has identified with the being of a 
hierarchy, but from which no just inference 
can be drawn against the inherent spiritual 
dignity of the Christian priesthood. 

HIGH PRIEST. The highest person 
in the divinely appointed ecclesiastical 
polity of the Jews. To him in the Chris- 
tian Church answers the bishop, the pres- 
byter-answering to the priest, and the 
deacon to the Levite. 

HISTORIANS, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Those writers who record the acts and 
monuments of the Christian Church. After 
the evangelical historians, the most distin- 
guished 18 Hegesippus, who lived princi- 
pally in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (a. d. 
161 — 180). He wrote five books of eccle- 
siastical history, called Commentaries of 
the Acts of the Churchy wherein he dCr 
scribed the chaiacter of the holy ap^tlefc ^ 
their missions, &c., the reffitqjmble 
in the Church, and the scv^i^l henSSS? 
schisms, and persecutions ^nich hadr af- 
flicted it frotti our Lord’s death to the 
writer’s own times. All the writings ctf 
Hegesippus are now lost. Next follows 
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Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, a pupil of 
Pamphilus, on which account he is often 
called Eusebius Pamphili. He wrote an 
ecclesiastical history in ten books, com- 
prising a history of the Church from our 
Loed% birth to the conversion of Constan- 
tine the Great, which he compiled chiefly 
from the commentary of Hegesippus. St. 
Jerome and Nicephonis derive the mate- 
rials of their history from Eusebius. The 
histories written by Socrates, Theodoret, 
and Sozomen, relate to their own times 
only. These are the sources from which 
all modern historians dT the early Church 
derive their materials. 

HOLY-DAY. The day of some eccle- 
siastical festival. The ruBric after the 
Nicenc Creed directs that “the curate 
shall then declare to the people what holy- 
days or fasting days are in the week fol- 
lowing to be observed.” 

Canon 64. “ Every parson, vicar, or cu- 
rate shall, in his several charge, declare to 
the people every Sunday, at the time ap- 
pointed in the Communion Book, wliethcr 
there be any holy-days or fasting days the 
week following. And if any do hereafter 
willingly offend herein, and, being once 
admonished thereof by his ordinary, shall 
again omit that duty, let him be censured 
according to law until he submit himself 
to the duo performance of it.” 

Canon 13. “All manner of persons 
within the Church of England shall from 
henceforth celebrate and keep the Lord’s 
day, commonly called Sunday, and other 
holy-days, according to Gob’s will and 
pleasure, and the orders of the Church of 
England prescribed on that behalf: that 
is, in hearing the word of Gob read and 
taught, in private and public prayers, in 
acknowledging their offences to God, and 
amendment or the same, in reconciling 
themselves charitably to their neighbours 
where displeasure has often been, in often- 
times receiving the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ, in visiting of 
the poor and sick, using all godly and 
sober conversation.” 

Canon 14. “ The Common Prayer shall 
be said or sung distinctly and reverently 
upon such d^s as are appointed to be kept 
holy by the Book of Common Prayer, and 
their eves.’* 

HOLY GHOST* (Sec Procession,) 
The third Person of the adorable Trinity. 

Holy Ghost, proceeding from 
the apK, is of one sub- 
stance, majeety, and glory with the Fa- 
ther and the Son, very and^^ternal God.” 
^Article y. 

The name Ghosts or Gastf in the ancient 


Saxon, signifies a spirit j to which the ^ord 
holy is applied, as signifying a communica- 
tion of the Divine holiness. Having been 
baptized “in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” we 
cannot say with the ignorant disciples, that 
“ we have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost ” (Acts xix. 2 ) ; 
we are therefore called upon to believe m 
the Holy Ghost as we do in the Father 
and the Son; and for our authority in 
considering him to be a person as well as 
the others, we have not only the analogy 
of faith, but sufficient evidence in holy 
writ. 

First, he is plainly distinguishable from 
the others ; from the Father, as proceed- 
ing from him, (John xv. 26,) and from th(j 
Father and the Son, in being sent by one 
from the other ; “The Comforter, whom I,” 
says our Lord, “ will send unto you from * 
the Father;” “If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you, but if I 
depart, I will send him unto you.” (John 
XV. 26 ; xvi. 7.) This was the Spirt”; pro- 
mised before of the Father. (Isa. xliv. 
3; Ezek. xxxvi. 25, with John'xiv. 16; 
Acts i. 4 ; ii. 33.) He is sometimes tcmied 
“the Spirit of the Son,” as well as of the 
Father, (Gal. iv, 6,J and is given by the 
Father, (Kph. i. 17,) and sent in his Son’s 
name, (John xiv. 26,) as at other times 
by the Son. (John xv. 26 ; xvi. 7 ; xx. 
21 , 22 .) - 

Secondly, such properties, attributes, 
and acts arc ascribed to him as are only 
applicjible to a person. He is spok.ui of 
in formal opposition to evil spirits, who 
are clearly represented as persons (1 Sam. 
xvi. 14; 2 Chron. xviii. 20, ‘D) ; and if 
expressions are used not exactly suitable to 
our conceptions of a person, this niay well 
be allowed without its njgking him a mere 
quality or attribute. When God is said 
to “ give ” the Holy Ghost “ them that 
obey him,” (Acts v. 32,) it may be com- 
pared with similar passages respecting the 
Son ; “ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son,” &c., (John 
lii. 16,) in conformity to thp prophecy, 
“ Unto ns a SoN is given.” (Isa. ix. 6.) 

Thirdly, he is also truly God, as is 
proved from the jijU|es given to him by fair 
implication, (Acts Luke i. 35 ; and 

see 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, 3,) and the attributes 
of God,^ (Job xxxiii. 4 ; fs. cxxxix. 7 ; Isa. 
xlviii. 16 ; with Acts xiii. 2 ; xx. 28 ; Mark 
xiii. 11 ; Rom. viii. 14 ; xv<:13, 19 ; 1 Cor, 
ii. 11,) and he is in two grfawflflnstances 
united to the Father and the Son, in 
perfect equality,— the form of baptism, by 
which we are admitted into the Church of 
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God, ^Matt. xxviii. 19,) and the apostolic ; 
benediction, the common Christian saluta> ' 
tion. (2 Cor. xiii. 14.) ' 

As he’is the Holy Spirit of God, “the 
Spirit of holiness,” (Rom. i. 4,) so is ho 
the cause of all holiness in man. That as 
the Son, by his sacrifice, put us in the way 
of salvation, (John iii. 16,) so must the 
Holy Spirit co-operate in scaling “us 
unto the day of redemption,” throufjh his 
“ sanctification,” and “ belief of the truth,” 
(Rom. viii. 16 ; 2 Cor. i. 22 ; v. 5 ; Gal. vi. 
8; Eph. i. 13, 14; iv. 30; Pliil. i. 19; 

2 Thess. ii. 13 ; Tit. iii. 5,) according as he 
has been promised. (Dent. xxix. 4 ; Jor. 
xxxii. 40; Ezek. xxxvi. 27; John vi. 
44.) And this he does by regenerating 
us at baptism, (Matt. iii. 11 ; Joliii iii. 5 ; 
Gal. iv. 29 ; Tit. iii. 5,) and making us 
the “sons of Gon,” (Kom. viii. 14 — 16; 
Gal. iv. 6,) and thus uniting us to our 
“head,” G Cor. vi. 17; xii. 12, 13; Eph. 
iv. 4 ; 1 John iii. 24,) and by instructing 
us in our duty, (Prov. i. 23 ; Ps. clxiii. 10 ; 
Isa. lix. 21 ; 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11 ; xii. 3; 2 
Cor. iii. 3 ; Gal. v. 16, 23,) illuminating 
the understanding, (Nch. ix. 20 ; Tsa. xxxii. 
15, 16; Ezek. xxxvi. 27; Micah iii. 8; 
Rom. viii. 2, 5; Eph. i. 17, 18 ; 1 John iii. 
24; iv. 13,) disposing the will, (Hob. iii. 7, 
8 ; 1 Pet. 1 . 2, 22,) settling us in the foilh 
and love of God, (Iloni, v. 5 ; 2 Cor. iv. 
13 ; 2 Tim. i. 7,) giving us power to obey, 
(Zech. iv. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 17 ; Ej[A. iii. 16,) 
helping us in prayer, (Zech. xii. 10; Pom. 
viii. 26; I Cor. xiv. 15; Judo 20,) and 
sanctifying us. (Rom. xv. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 
11 ; Gal. V. 16.) And as his very name, 
“ the Comforter,” im])lies, he gives con- 
solation and joy. (Actsix. 31 ;'Rom. xiv. 
17; XV. 13; Gal. v. 22 ; 1 Thess. i. 6.) 

It is necessary, then, that we believe in 
the Holy Gnos:^ as having been baptized 
to God in his name ; and as we would re- 
ceive the apostolic benediction, (2 Cor. 

xiii. 14 ; Phil. ii. 1,) and enjoy the king- 
dom of God on earth, which is “ righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy,” in him. (Rom. 

xiv. 17 ; Acts xiii. 52.) 

HOLY TABLE. (<7vta rpaTnla.) (Sec 
^Unr.) The altar on which the appointed 
memorials of the death of Christ, namely, 
the bread and wine, are presented before 
God, as an oblatitWi^bf thanksgiving, is 
called the Lord’s table, or the holy table ; 
because his ^br|hipper8 do there, as his 
guests, eat and drink these consecrated 
elements, in, faith, to be thereby fed and 
nouri^l^t^tp eternal life, by the spiritual 
food <ffnis most precious body and olood. 

HOLY THURSDAY. The day of our 
Lord's ascension. (See Ascension Day,) 
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HOLY WATER. In the Romish Church, 
water blessed with an appropriate ser- 
vice by the priest, and placed in a shal- 
low basin, called the holy water stoup, 
at the entrance of the Church. Its pri- 
mary use was, that the hands of the wor- 

a irs might be washed, and “pure 
lifted up in prayer ; ” afterwards it 
symbolized their purification from defile- 
ment before engaging in prayer. The 
modern Romanists forget tins, and, as if 
they thought that some intrinsic benefit 
resulted from the physical application of 
the holy water, iiltlependent of its mystic 
meaning, use it both on entering and 
leai'iny a church. 

So many sit^ierstitions had become con- 
nected wilh the us(? of holy water, that it 
was discontinued at the Reformation. 

HOLY AYEEK. (Sec Passion Week.) 
The Passion week— the last week in Lent, 
in which the Church commemorates the 
cross and passion of our blessed and only 
Saviour. 

HOMILIES. (From opiXia, n sermon 
or discourse^ delivered in a plain manner, 
so as to be understood by the common 
people.) The Homilies of the Church 
of England are two books of plain dis- 
courses, composed at the time of the Re- 
formation, and apj)ointed to he read in 
churches, on “any Sunday or holy-day, 
when there is no sermon.” The first vo- 
lume of them was set out in the beginning 
of King Edward the Sixth’s reign in 1547, 
having been composed (as it is thought) 
by Archbisliop Cranmer and Bishops Ridley 
and Latimer, when a competent number of 
ministers of sutlicieiit abilities to preach 
in a public congregation was not to be 
found. It was reprinted in 1560. The 
second book appeared in 1563, having been 
printed the year before, (sec Strype's Life 
of Parker,) in the reign of Elizalieth. 
ilishop Jewell is supposed to have had a 
great share in its composition. In the 
first book, the homily on “ Salvation” was 
probably written by Cranmer, as also those 
on “ Faith ” and “ Good AVorks.” The 
homilies on the “Fear of Death,” and on 
the “ Reading of Scripture,” have likewise 
been ascribed to the archbishop. That on 
the “ Misery of INIankind,” which has 
sometimes been attributed to him, ap- 
pears in Bishop Bonner’s volume of Homi- 
lies, A. D. 1555, with the name of “Jo. 
Harpesfield” attached to it. The homilies 
on “ the Passion,” and on “ the Resurr^ 
tion,” are from Taverner's “ Postills,” pub- 
lished in 1540. Internal evidence arising 
out of certain homely expreseions, and pe- 
culiar forms of ejaculation, the like to 
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which appear in Latimer's sermons, pretty 
clearly betray the hand of the Bishop of 
Worcester to have been engaged in the 
homily against “Brawling and Conten- 
tion;" the one against “Adultery” may 
be safely given to Thomas Becon, one of 
Cranmer’s chaplains, in whose works, 
published in 1564, it is still to be found; 
of the rest nothing is known, but by the 
merest conjecture. In the second booK, no 
single homily of them all has been appro- 
priated. 

All members of the Church of England 
agree that the Homilies “ contain a godly 
and wholesome doctrine^f” but they arc 
not agi*eed as to the precise deyree of 
authority to be attached to them. Tn 
them the authority of the Fatliers, of the 
first six general Councils, and of the judg- 
ments of the Church generally, the holi- 
ness of the primitive Church, the secondary 
inspiration of the Apocrypha, the sacra- 
mental character of marriage and other 
ordinances, regeneration in holy baptism, 
and the real presence in the eucharist, are 
asserted. To some of these assertions 
ultra-Protestants of course demur. 

By this approbation of the two books of 
Homilies it is not meant that every passage 
of Scidpture, or argument that is made use 
of in them, is always convincing ; or that 
every expression is so severely worded, 
that it may not need a little correction or 
explanation; all that we profess about 
them is only that they “ contain a godly 
and wholesome doctrine.” This rather 
relates to the main importance and design 
of them, than to every passage in them. 
Though this may be said concerning them, 
that, considering the age wherein they were 
written, the imperfection of our language, 
and some inferior defects, they are two 
very extraordinary books. Some of them 
are better writ than others, and are equal 
to anything that has been writ upon those 
subjects since that time. Upon the whole 
matter, every one, who subscribes the 
Articles, ought to read them, otherwise he 
subscribes a blank; he approves a book 
implicitly, and binds himself to read it, as 
he may be required, without knowing any- 
thing concerning it. 1 his approbation is 
not to be stretched so far, as to carry in it 
a special assent to every particular in that 
whole volume : but a man must be per- 
suaded of the main of the doctrine that is 
taught in them . — Bp Bw net. 

Tne Church requirer/ our assent and ap- 
probation to the Articles, and so in like 
manner to the Rubric, to be e^mressed in a 
different degree and manner from that in 
which we express our assent to the Homi- 


lies and the Canons ; the same degree of 
preference being given to the Articles of 
religion before the Homilies, in .point of 
doctrine, and to the Rubric before the 
body of Canons, in point of practice. 

The Thirty-nine Articles, for instance, 
being the capital rule of our doctrine, as 
we are teachers in this Church ; (they 
being this Church’s interpretation of the 
word of God in Scripture, so far as they 

f o ;) and designed as a bulw^ark against 
opery and fanaticism ; we are bound to 
a very full and explicit acknowledgment 
unden our hands, that we do deliberately, 
and advisedly, and ex animo^ assent to 
every part and proposition contained in 
them. For this everybody knows to be 
the meaning of clerical subscriptions, both 
before ordination, and as often as the three 
articles of the thirty-sixth canon are sub- 
scribed by us. 

In the like manner the Rubric being the 
standard of uniformity of worship in our 
communion ; the adding to w’hich tends 
towards opening a gap to Popish supersti- 
tions, and the increase of human inventions 
in the service of God ; and the subtracting 
from which tends towards paving a way to 
a fanatical disuse and contempt of rites 
and ceremonies ; therefore we are obliged, 
not only to declare our ex anhno aj>proba- 
tion, assent, and consent, to the matter of 
the Rubric, but are laid under religious 
promises, that we w'ill in every particular, 
prescribed in and by it, conform ourselves 
to it as the rule of our ministration. 

And, indeed, Considering that hot a the 
Articles and the Rubric are statute as well 
as canort law', and have equally the sanc- 
tion and authority both of tb^ temporal 
and spiritual legislatures ; and considering 
the condition upon which we are admitted 
to minister in this eslablished Church, 
which is our solemn reception of them 
both as our rule ; I do not how any 
man can, with a good conscience, continue 
acting as a minister of our Church, who 
can allow himself either to depart from 
her doctrine as expressed in her Articles, 
or from her rites and ceremonies as pre- 
scribed in the Service Book. . "VYbereforc . 
it is not without reason that the thirty- 
eighth canon, whici)%4| entitled “Revolters 
after subscription censured/ expressly de- 
nounces, that “ if any minis€|is after having 
subscribed the three articles of the 36th 
canon, shall omit to use any of ^the, orders 
and ceremonies prescribea ih^thye^. Com- 
munion Book, he shall be suipiaded ; 
and if after one month he reform not, 
he shall be excommunicated ; and if after i 
the space of another month he submit 
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not himself, he shall be deposed from the 
ministry.” 

But the case of Homilies and Canons is 
different from that of the Articles and 
Hubric. They are indeed equally set forth 
by authority. The one is as truly the doc- 
trine, and the other is as truly the law, of 
the Church. But still the regard that 
we are supposed to pay to them is not 
equally the same. For, though we sub- 
scribe to the Homilies, yet this subscription 
amounts to no more than our acknowledg- 
ment, that “ they contain a godly and 
W'holesome doctrine necessary fer the 
times they were written in, and fitting to 
be publicly taught unto the people ; ” and 
not that we will maintain every ])articular 
doctrine, or argument, or assertion, con- 
tained in them. 

In like manner we say as to the Canons. 
We receive them in general as a good body 
of ecclesiastical laws. We acknowledge 
the whnlesomeness and fitness of them all 
for discipline, and order, and edification, 
and proper in every respect for the times 
in which they were drawn up. But we do 
not look upon every particular thereby 
enjoined as absolutely and indispensably 
requisite to be practised now by us in the 
manner it is enjoined, any more than we 
hold our approbation of every sentence or 
expression m the Book of Homilies to be 
necessary . — Archdeacon Sharp, 

Were I asked the question, Whether the 
clergymen of the Church of England sub- 
scribe to the doctrines of the Homilies, as 
well as to the Articles of Keligion, I should, 
in sincerity and truth, be obliged to reply, 
most undoubtedly not. Neither at oi-din- 
ation, noji upon collation or institution to 
benefices, nor at any other period, is any 
such subscription required of the clergy. 
We cannot help remarking a broad dis- 
tinction in the degree of authority attri- 
buted by our Church, to the Liturgy, the 
Articles, and the Books of Homilies, re- 
spectively. To the Liturgy, all beneficed 
clergymen are bcund, witliin a limited 
period after institution or collation, open 
and publicly, before the congregation to 
wliicn they have been appointed ministers, 
to declare their unfeigned assent and con- 
sent. To the Articles, the clergy are 
obliged, at various times, and on diticrcnt 
occasions, 4^emnly to subscribe. But, 
however veriersihlo and valuable the Homi- 
lies ji^questionably are, we do not find 
th^ treated with any such distinction; 
^d,f>6y the simple fact, that no provision 
is made for their being signed, subscribed, 
or solemnly assented to, they are placed in 
axx immeasurably lower grade than the 


other formularies. It is, indeed, asserted 
in the thirty-fifth Article, that “ the Second 
Book of Homilies doth contain a goodly 
and wholesome doctrine, and necessary for 
these times,” [the times in which it was 
prepared and published,] “as doth the 
former Book of Homilies ; ” — and, in sub- 
scribing to the Articles, every clergyman 
admits the truth of this assertion. But 
the assertion itself is both limited and 
guarded, and is very different from that 
full assurance and conviction expressed by 
the Church, and demanded of her ministers, 
respecting both our Articles and Liturgy. 
.... I conccivi^ the framers of our Articles 
merely to have asserted, that the Homilies, 
generally speaking, contained religious and 
moral instruction, good, and salutary, and 
neccvssary to be so administered under the 
peculiar circumstance of their own times. 
— Bishop Jehh : the Homilies considered. 

It seems the author of the Homilies 
wrote them in haste, and the Church did 
wisely to reserve this authority of correct- 
ing and setting forth others. (See Rubric 
before Offertory.) For they nave many 
scapes ill them in special, although they 
contain in general many w^holcsome les- 
sons for the people; in which sense our 
ministers do subscribe unto them, and no 
other. — Bp. Overall, 

The authors of several of the Homilies 
are mentioned in Corry’s recent edition of 
them, who also shows how they were in- 
tended to bear upon the Antinomian as 
well as the Popish errors of the day. 

HOMOIOUSIANS. Semi-Arians, who 
held that the nature of God the Son, 
though not the same, was similar to that 
of God the Father. 

HOMOOUSIANS. A name given by 
Ariaiis to Catholic Christians, for holding 
the doctrine of the Iloraoousion. 

HOMOOUSION. (See Trinity,) This 
is the critical \vord of the Nicene Creed, 
and is used to express the real Divinity of 
Christ, and that, as derived from, and one 
with, the Father. The word was adopted 
from the necessity of the case, in a sense 
different from the ordinary philosophical 
use of it. 'OpoomtoQ properly means of the 
same nature, i. e. under the same general 
nature, or species ; i. e. is applied to things 
which are but similar to each other, and 
are considered as one by an abstraction of 
our minds. Thus Aristotle speaks of the 
stars being bpoovoia with each other ; and 
Porphyry, of the souls of brute animals 
being bpooveiai to ours. When, however, 
it was used in relation to the incommuni- 
cable essence of God, ther? was obviously 
no abstraction possible in contemplaUng 
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him, who is above all comparison with his 
works. His nature is solitary, peculiar to 
himself, and one; so that, whatever was 
accounted to be bfioovcwg with him, was 
necessarily included in his individuality 
by all who would avoid recurring to the 
vagueness of philosophy, and ^Vre cautious 
to distinguish between the incommunicable 
essence of Jehovah and all created intelli- 
gences. And hence the fitness of the term 
to denote without metaphor the relation 
which the Logos bore in the orthodox 
creed, to his eternal Father. Its use is 
explained by Athanasius as follows : 
“Though,” he says, “we cannot under- 
stand what is meant by the ovtria of Goj), 
yet we know as much as this, that God 
exists {ilvai), wdiich is the way in which 
Scripture speaks of him; and after this 
attern, when we wish to designate him 
istinctly, we say God, Fai’iieii, Loud. 
When then he says in Scripture, ‘1 am 
d faJiV and ‘I am Jehovah, Goi),’ or Uvses 
the plain word ‘ God,* wc understand by 
such statements nothing but his incom- 
prehensible ovtua, and that he, who is there 
spoken of, exists (iffriv). Let no one then 
think it strange, that the Son of God 
should be said to be h rijg oimag rod O^oa, 
of the substance of God ; rather, let him 
agree to the explanation of the Nicene 
fathers, w^ho, for the words k Otov, substi- 
tuted the k Tijg ovatag. They considered 
the two phrases substantially the same, 
because, as we have said, the word God 
denotes nothing but the obaia avrov rov 
Svrog, On the other hand, if the word be 
not in such sense k rofi Otou, as to he the 
true Son of the Father according to his 
nature, but bo said to be k rod OeoVf 
merely as all creatures are such as being 
his W'ork, then indeed he is not k rijg 
oimag rov llarpng, nor SoN Kar ovffiavj but 
SO called from his virtue, as we may bo 
who receive the title from grace. 

Bishoj) Bull says that hymovaiog is used 
by standard Greek writers to signify that 
which is of the same substance, essence, or 
nature. And he shows at large that the 
term was not invented by the Nicene 
Fathers, but was known in its present 
theological acceptation long before ; by 
Iren®us, by Origen, (as Dionysius of Alex- 
andria and Athanasius testily,) by Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, &c. See the 2nd section 
of that exhaustive and irrefragable trea- 
tise, the Defensio Fidei Nic.'ense. See also 
Suicer in voc., from which it appears that 
the ante-Nicene fathers defined the word as 
signitying “ that which is of the same na- 
ture, essence, eternity .. «nd energy,” with- 
out any difference. 


HOOD. The hood as used by us, is 
partly derived from the monastic capuiium^ 
partly from the canonical amice ^ qt almu- 
tiurn. It was formerly used by the laity as 
well as the clergy, and by the monastic or- 
ders. In cathedral and collegiate churches, 
the hoods of the canons and prebendaries 
were frequently lined with fur or wool, and 
always worn in the choir. The term ahnu- 
tium^ or amice ^ was peculiarly applied to 
these last. And such is the present usage 
in foreign churches, where the capitular 
canons arc generally distinguished from 
the inferior members, by the colour or ma- 
terials of the alinuce. (See Amice,) — 
Palmer, 

As used in England and Ireland, it is an 
ornamental fold that hangs down the back 
of a graduate to mark his degree. This part 
of the dress was formerly not intended for 
distinction and ornament, but for use. It 
was generally fastened to the back of the 
cope or other vesture, and in case of rain 
or cold w as drawn over the head. In the 
universities the hoods of the graduates 
were made to signify their degrees by vary- 
ing the colours and materials. The hoods 
at our tliree principal universities, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, vary considerably 
from one another: with this agreement, 
that all Doctors are distinguishes* by a 
scarlet hood, the linings (at 0.xford and 
Dublin) vaping according to the different 
faculties. Originally however it would 
appear that they were the same, probably 
tul after the Restoralion. Masters of Arts 
had originally fuif hoods, like the pro(;tors 
at Oxford, whose dress is in fact that of 
full costume of a Master of Arts ; Baclielors 
ill other faculties wore silk hoode? of some 
intermediate colour; and Bachelors of Arts 
stuff hoods lined with lambs’ wool. Tho 
hoods in the Scottish uni^rsities follow^ed 
the pattern of those of the viiuversity of 
Paris. — Jehh, 

By the 68th canon, every minister say- 
ing the public prayers, or ministering tlie 
sacraments, or other rites of the Church, 
if they are graduates, shall wear upon 
their surplice, at such times, such hoods 
as by the orders of the universities are 
agreeable to their degrees. 

HOSANNA, signifies as much as Save 
now. The Jews ciill their fec^st of Taber- 
nacles, Hosanna Itahba, i. the great 
Hosanna ; the origin of that word is, be- 
cause on that day they graved for the sal- 
vation and forgiveness ol all the sins of the 
people. Therefore they used the word Ho- 
sanna in all their prayers ; which implies, 
Save^ I pratfi according to Buxtorf ; but 
Anthony Nebrissensis observes after Rabbi 
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Elias, that the Jews call the willow branches, 
which they carry at the feast, Hosanna, 
because they sing Hosanna, shaking them 
everywhere. And Grotius observes, that 
the feasts of the Jews did not only signify 
their going out of Egypt, the memory of 
which they celebrated, but also the ex- 
pectation of the Messias : and that still 
on the day when they carry those branches, 
they wished to celebrate that feast at the 
coming of the Messias ; from whence he 
concludes, that the people carrying those 
branches before our Saviour, showed 
their joy, acknowledging him to be the 
Messias. 

HOSPITALS, were houses for the relief 
of poor and impotent persons, and were 
generally incorporated by royal patents, 
and made capaole of gifts and grants in 
succession. Some of these in England are 
very noble foundations, as St. Cross at 
Winchester, founded in the reign of King 
Stephen, &c. In most cathedral towns 
there are hospitals, often con.nected with 
the cathedrals. Christ’s Hospital in I^on- 
don was one of those many excellent en- 
dowments, to which the funds of alienated 
monasteries would have been more largely 
directed, had secular ^avarice permitt ed. 

HOSPITALLEHS, or Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Knights who took 
their name from an hospital built in Jeru- 
salem for the use of pilgrims coming to the 
Holy Land. They were to<*provide for 
such pilgrims, and to protect them on the 
road. They came to England in the year 
1100, and here they arrived to such power 
that tlieir superior had a seat in the Ilouse 
of Lords, and ranked as the first lay baron. 

IIOSPITIUM, or Dnmits llospUimn. 
In aneifnt monasteries, the place where 

a rims and other strangers were received 
entertained. 

HOST. (Se« Trans uhstantiation.) From 
hostia, a victim. The bread used by the 
Roman Catholic Church in the celebration 
of the eucharist. It is unleavened, thin, 
flat, and of circular form, and has certain 
mystic signs impressed on it. Romanists 
worship the host, under a false presumption 
that theT elements are no longer bread and 
wine, but transubstantiated into the real 
body and blood of Christ. 

HOSTIARIUS. (See Ostiarim.) The 
second master in some of the old endowed 
schools, as Winchester, is so called. Hence 
usher. ® 

HOUR GLASS. The usual length of 
sermons in the English Church, from the 
Reformation till the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, was an hour. Puri- 
tans preached much longer — two, three, 


and even four hours. For the measurement 
of the time of sermon, hour glasses were 
frequently attached to pulpits, and in some 
churches the stand for the glass, if not the 
instrument itself, still remains. 

HOURS OF PRAYER. The Church 
of Englaiidj^t the Revision of our offices 
in the reign of Edward VL, only prescribed 
public worship in the morning and even- 
ing: and in making this regulation she 
was perfectlv justified: for though it is 
the duty of Christians to pray continually, 
yet the precise times and seasons of prayer, 
termed Canonical Hours, do not rest on 
any Divine command ; neither have they 
ever been pronounced binding on all 
Churches by any general council ; neither 
has there been any uniformity in the prac- 
tice of the Christian Church in this respect. 
The hours of prayer before the Reforma- 
tion w'cre seven in number, —matins, the 
first, tliird, sixth, and ninth hours, vespers, 
and compline. The office of matins, or 
morning prayer, according to the Church 
of England, is a judicious abridgment of 
her ancient services for matins, lauds, and 
prime; and the office of evensong, or 
evening prayer, in like maimer, is an 
abridgment of tlie ancient service for ves- 
)ers and compline. Roth these offices 
\avc received several improvements in 
imitation of the ancient discipline of the 
Churches of Eg^qit, Gaul, and Spain.— 
Palmer. 

The offices for the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours, were shorter than the others, and 
wx're nearly the same every day. Bishop 
Cosin drew up, by royal command, a 
form of devotion for private use for the 
different canonical hours. It is supposed 
that the seven hours of prayer took their 
rise from the example of the psalm, “ Se- 
ven times a day (lo I give thanks unto 
thee but the ancient usage of the Church 
does not sanction more than two or three 
times for stated/;ai/ic prayer. (See Primer.) 

IIOUSEL. (Saxofi.) The blessed eu- 
charist. Johnson derives it from the 
Gothic hunself a sacrifice, or hostia^ dim. 
hostiohy Latin. Todd, in his emendations, 
remarks on the verb to housel, that an old 
lexicography defines it specially, to ad- 
minister the communion to one who lieth 
on Ills death-bed.” It was, perhaps, in 
later times more generally used in this 
sense : still it was often employed, as we 
find from Chaucer, and writers as late as 
the time of Henry VIIL, as in Saxon times, 
to signify absolutely the receiving of the 
eucharist. — Jehh. 

HUGUENOTS. A name by which the 
French Protestants were distinguished, 
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very early in their history. The name is 
of uncertain derivation; some deduce.it 
from one of the gates of the city of Tours, 
called HugofCSf at which these Protestants 
held their first assemblies ; others from the 
words Hue noSy with which .their original 
protest commenced ; ojhe^ from the Ger- 
man, Hidgenosserty (associated by oath,) 
which first became EgnotSy and afterwards 
Huguenots. 

t'he origin of the sect in' Trance dates 
from the reign of Francis I., when the 
principles and doctrines of the German 
Keformers found many disciples among 
their Gallic neighbours. As everywhere 
else, so in France, the new doctrines spread 
with great rapidity, and called form the 
energies both of Church and State to re- 
press them. Both Francis and his suc- 
cessor, Henry 11., placed the Huguenots 
under various penal disabilities, and they 
were subjected to the violence of the fac- 
tious French among their opponents, with- 
out protection from the State : but the 
most teiTible deed of horror which was 
])erpetrated against them was the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s day. (See Bartho- 
lomew.) A scene which stands recorded 
in history, as if to teach us to how great a 
depth of cruelty and oppression mankind 
may be driven by fanaticism. 

In the reign of Henry IV. the Hugue- 
nots were protected by the edict of Nantes, 
which was revoked, however, in 1685, by 
Cardinal Mazarin, the minister of Louis 
XIV. : on this occasion 500,000 of this 
ersecuted race took refuge in the neigh- 
ouring Protestant states. At the Jtevo- 
lution, the Huguenots were restored to 
their civil rights, so far as civil rights were 
left to any citizens of a libertine and in- 
fidel state ; and at present their ministers, 
like those of all Christian sects, are paid a 
scanty pittance by the State. 

In doctrine and discipline the Hugue- 
nots symbolized with Calvin, and the sect 
which he originated at Geneva. 

HULSEAN LECTUllES. Lectures de- 
livered at Cambridge, under the will of 
the Rev. John Hulse, late of Elworth, 
bearing date the 12th day of July, 1777. 
The number, originally twenty, is now re- 
duced to eight. 

HUMAIsftTY OF OUR LORD, is his 
ossessing a true human body and a true 
uman soul. (See Jesus.) 

HUSSITES. The followers of John 
Hubs, of Bohemia, who maintained Wick- 
lifTs opinions in 1407, with wonderful zeal. 
I’he emperor Sigismond sent to him, to 
persuade him to defend his doctrine before 
the Council of Consteince, which he did 
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A. D. 1414, having obtained a passport and 
an assurance of safe conduct from the 
emperor. There were seven months spent 
In examining him, and two bishops were 
sent into Bohemia, to inform themselves 
of the doctrine he preached j and for his 
firm adherence to the same, he was con- 
demned to be burnt alive with his books, 
which sentence was executed in 1415, con- 
tran" to the safe-conduct, which the Council 
of Constance basely said that the emperor 
was not bound to keep to a heretic. His fol- 
lowers believed that the Church consisted 
only of those predestinated to glory, and 
that the reprobates were no part of it; 
that the condemnation of the five and forty 
articles of Wickliff was wicked and unrea- 
sonable. Moreri adds, that they partly 
afterwards subdivided, and opposed both 
their bishops and secular princes in Bohe- 
mia; where, if we must take his word, 
they were the occasion of great disorders 
and civil commotions in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

HUTCHINSONIANS. “ The name of 
Hutchinsonians,” says Jones of Nayland, 
who, with Bishops . Horne and Horsley, 
was the most distinguished of those who 
bore the name, ‘‘ was given to those gen- 
tlemen vdio studied Hebrew, and examined 
the writings of John Hutchinson, Esq., 
[born at Spennythorpe, in Yorkshire, 
1674,] and occame inclined to favour his 
opinions in V*i^ology and philosophy. The 
theological opinions of these divines, so 
far as they were distinguished from those 
of their own age„ related chiefly to the 
explanation of me doctrine of the Trinfty, 
[sec Note L. to Dr. Mill’s five Sermons on 
the Temptation of Christ,] and to the man- 
ner in which they confirmed Divfne reve- 
lation generally, by reference to Ihfi na- 
tural creation. The notion of a Trinity, it 
was maintained, was the t^ken fr(?m the 
three agents in the system of nature, fire, 
light, and air, on which all natural light 
and motion depend, and which were said 
to signify the tliree supreme powers of the 
Godhead in the administration of the 
spiritual world. This led to thfeir oppos- 
ing Newton’s theory of a vacuum and gra- 
vity, and to their denying that most matter 
is, like the mjttd, capable of active qualities, 
and to their ascribing attraction, repulsion, 
&c., to subtle causes not immaterial. 

In natural philosophy they maintained 
that the present condition^of the earth 
bears evident marks of an universal flood, 
and that extraneous fossils are to be ac- 
counted for by the same catastrophe, They 
urged great precaution in the study of 
classical heathen literature, under the con- 
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Tiction that it had tended to produce pan- 
theistic notions, then so popular. They 
also looked with some suspicion upon what 
is called natural religion, and to many 
passages of Scripture they gave a figura- 
tive, rather than a literal, interpretation. 
— See Jones's Life of Bishop Home, 

The learned and pious Parkhurst was a 
Hutchinsonian ; and his peculiar opinions 
not a little influenced his etymological con- 

i ’ectures, though in no way interfering with 
us orthodoxy and sound scholarship. 

HYMN. A song of adoration. It is 
certain from Holy Scripture, that the 
Christians were wont to sing hymns in the 
apostles’ time *, and it is probable that St. 
Ignatius a))pointed them to be sung by 
each side of the choir. It is probable also 
that the place of these hymns was, as now, 
after the lessons: for St. Ambrose notes, 
that as, after one angel had published the 
gospel, a multitude joined with him in 
praising God, so, when one minister hath 
read the gospel, all the people glorify 
God. 'I'he same appears to have been the 
custom from St. Augustine, and from a 
constitution of the Council of Laodicea, in 
the year 365. As for the particular hymns 
of our Church, j d my arc, as of old in the 
taken out of 

Scripture; yet as they also made use of 
some hymns not found in Scripture, so 
do we. 

Hymns may be said to consfct of three 
kinds: (1.) Metrical, such as were in use 
in the daily service of the unreformed 
Church. Of this kind there is but one 
formally authorized by the Church of Eng- 
land, VIZ. the Fc/ii Creator. (2.) Canticles, 
appointed to be said or sung in the daily 
service, afid divided into verses, and point- 
ed, like the Psalms. The Te Dewn, and 
the BenecHctuSf are so expressly called in 
the Prayer BooK^; and such by implication 
are the Benedicite^ (called a canticle,) the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. (3.) Those 
portions of the Communion Service which 
are appointed to be said or sung, but not 
arranged like the Canticles: as the Ter- 
sanctus, and the Gloria in Excelsis. St. 
Paul (Eph. V. 19, and Col. iii. 16) speaks 
of psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs. 
The first of these words wouM seem to 
refer to the mizmor^ or psalm, properly so 
called } the second to the tehikah^ or ju- 
bilant song of praise ; the last to the sAtr, 
or song ; all of -^hich words occur both in 
the tiucs, and the text, of the Book of 
Psalms. (See Song.) 

HYPERDULIA. (See Dulia mUIdol- 
oery.) 

HYPOSTASIS. A theological Chris- 


tian term, for the true knowledge of the 
meaning of which take this short account. 
The Greeks took it in the first three cen- 
turies ioY particular substance^ and there- 
fore said there were three hypostases^ that 
is, three “ Persons,” according to the Latins. 
Where some of the Eastern people under- 
standing the word hypostases in another 
sense, would not call the Persons three 
hypostases. Athanasius showed them in a 
council held at Alexandria in 362, that 
they all said the same thing, and that all 
the difference was, that they gave to the 
same wox’d two diflerent significations : and 
thus he reconciled them together. It is 
evident that the word hypostasis signifies 
two things : first, an individual particular 
substance ; secondly, a common nature or 
essence. Now when the Fathers say there 
are “ three hypostases,” their meaning is 
to be judged from the time they lived in ; 
if it be one of the three first centuries, 
they meant all along three distinct agents, 
of which the Fatiij'K was supreme. If 
one of much later date uses the expression, 
he means, most probably, little more than 
a mode of existence in a common nature. 

HYPOSTATICAL UNION. The union 
of the iiuman nature of our LoKD with 
the Divine; constituting two natures in 
one person, and not two persons in one 
nature, as the Nestorians assert. (See 
Uniim.) 

HYPOTHETICAL. This term is some- 
times used in relation to a baptism ad- 
ministered to a child, of whom it is un- 
certain whether he has been already bap- 
tized or not. The rubric states, that “ if 
they who bring the infant to the church 
do make such uncertain answers to the 
priest’s questions, as that it cannot appear 
that the child was baptized with water, in 
the name of the Fatiieii, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” then the priest, 
on performing the baptism, is to use this 
form of words, viz. “ If thou art not 

already baptized, N , I baptize thee in 

the name,’’ &c. 

This, therefore, is called an hypothetical 
or conditional form, being used only on the 
supposition that the child may not have 
already received baptism. 

HYPSISTARIANS. Heretics in the 
fourth century of Christianity. According 
to Gregory Nazianzen, (whose own father 
had once been a member of the sect, but 
afterwards became a Christian bishop,) they 
made a mixture of the Jewish religion and 
paganism, for they worshipped nre with 
the pagans, and observed the sabbath, and 
legal abstinence from meats, with the 
Jews. 
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ICONOCLASTS, or IMAOE BREAK- 
ERS. (See Images, Image Worship, and 
Idolatry.) From eiKutv, an image, and icXdio, 
to break. A name given to the image-break- 
ers in the eighth century. Sarantapeehs, or 
SerantampicHs, a Jew, persuaded Ezidtts, 
or Oizidns, king of the Arabs, to take the 
images of saints out of churches that be- 
longed to the Christians : and some time 
after, Bazere, [but Baronins writes Beser,'] 
becoming a Mahometan in Syria, where he 
was a slave, insinuated himself so much 
into tlie favour of Leo Isauricus, that this 
rince, at his and the persuasion of other 
ews, wdio had foretold him his coming to 
the empire, declureil against images, about 
726, ordered the statue of (’imisT, idaced 
over one of the gates of the city, to be thrown 
down, and being enraged al a tumult oc- 
casioned thereby, issued a proclamation 
wherein he abolished the use of statues, 
and menaced tlie worshi])j)ers with severe 
punishments; and all the solicitations of 
Germanus the patidarch, and of tlie bishop 
of Rome, could prevail nothing in their 
favour. His son and successor CVmstantine 
forbade praying to saints or the Virgin ; he 
set at nought the jiope, and assembled a 
council, in tvhich his proceedings -were 
approved; but this council, being con- 
demned at Rome, the emperor strove more 
than ever to gain his point. I.eo IV. 
succeeded in 775, and reigned but four 
years, leaving his son Constantine under 
the tutelage of the empress Irene. In her 
time, A. I). 787, was held the second 
Council of Nice, in which, according to 
Baronius, a request was made that the 
image of Ciiktst and of the saints might be 
restored. But Spanheim says that Philip 
the emperor, and John, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, having rejected the sixth 
general council ygainst the Monotheletcs 
in 712, took away the jiictures of the 
Fathers of that and the former councils, 
hung up by the emperor Justinian, in the 
portico of St. Sophia ; and that the pope 
thereupon, in a synod at Rome, ordered 
the like images to be placed in St. Peter’s 
church, and thenceforth worshipped ; their 
use until that time being purely historical. 
The Saracens, offended at that supersti- 
tion, persecuted the Christians ; and Leo 
calhng a synod issued a proclamation, 
condemning the worship of images, but 
granting that they might be hung up in 
churches, the better to prevent idolatry; 
and upon a further dispute with Pope 
Gregory IL, who excommunicated him, 
and absolved his subjects from their obe- 
dience in 730, he e^Humanded that they 
should be quite taken down and destroyed. 


Constantine Copronymus followed his 
father’s example, and in the thirteenth 
year of his reign, anno 744, assembled the 
seventh general council of the Greeks, 
wherein images and their w'orshippers were 
condemned. His son Leo IV. followed 
his steps, who, at his death, leaving the 
empress Irene to administer the state dur- 
ing the minority of Coiistanliiic VII., she, 
to gain the monks over to her interest, made 
use of them to restore images, advanced 
Tarasius from a laic to be patriarch of 
Constantinople, and so managed the council 
which she called at Nice, that they decreed 
several sorts of worship to images ; as sa- 
lutation, incense, kissing, w'ax lights, &c., 
but neither approved images of the Tri- 
nity, statues, nor any carved work. Con- 
stantine being of age, and opposing this 
])rocedure, was barbarously deprived of his 
sight and life by his unnatural mother 
Irene; an act wdiich is commended by 
Cardinal Baronius, who declared the em- 
peror Leo incapable of the crown, which 
he calls a rare example to posterity not to 
suffer heretical princes to reign. On the 
other side, the popes imitated their prede- 
cessors in their hatred to the Greek em- 
perors, whom they despoiled of their ex- 
archate of Ravenna, and their other posses- 
sions in Italy, which, ])y the hel]) of the 
French, W'as turned into St. Peter’s patri- 
mony; but that the French, Germans, and 
other northern countries, abhorred image 
worship, is plain by the capitulary of Charle- 
magne against images, and the acts of 
the synod of Fra.ikfort under that prince, 
who also wrote four books to Pope Adrian 
against ima^e w^orship, and the illegal 
Council of Nice above mentioned. Image 
worship was also opposed by other em- 
perors who succeeded ; as also by the 
Churches of Italy, Germany, France, and 
Britain, particularly by th^fharned Alcuin, 

IDES. A word occurring h. the Roman 
calendar, inserted in all correct editions of 
the Prayer Book. I'he ides were eight 
days in each month : in March, May, July, 
and October, the ides ended on the 15t!i, 
and in all other months, on the 13th day. 
llie word Ides, taken from the Greek, 
me^ns an aspect or appearance, and 
was primaHly used to denote the full 
moon. The system of the original Roman 
calendar was founded on the change of 
the moon, the nones beinff the completion 
of the first quarter, as Sie ides were of 
the second. — Stephens, Book of Common 
Brayer ; Notes on the Calendar. 

IDOLATRY. (See Images and Icono- 
clasts.) From tUioXov, an idol, and Xar^sia, 
worship. The worship of idols. Thift is 
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one of the crying sins of the Church of 
Home. Palmer, in his Essay on the Church, 
mentions some of the idolatries and here- 
sies which are held without censure in the 
Homan communion. 

I. It is maintained without censure that 
Latria, or tlie worship paid to the Divine 
nature, is also due to— 

Images of Christ ; 

Images of the Trinity ; 

Images of God the Eatiier ; 

Relics of the blood, flesh, hair, and nails 
of Christ ; 

Relics of the true cross ; 

Relics of the nails, spear, sponge, 
scourge, reed, pillar, linen, cloth, napkin of 
Veronica, .seamless coat, purple robe, in- 
scri])tion on the cross, and other instru- 
ments of the passion ; 

Images of the cross ; 

The llible ; 

The Ulessed Virgin. 

All these creatures ought, according to 
the doctrines taught commonly and with- 
out censure in the Roman communion, to 
receive the very worship paid to God. 

II. Divine honours are nractieally otter- 
ed to the Virgin and to all llui saints and 
angels. It has been repeatedly and clearly 
shown, that they are addressed in exactly 
the same terms in which we ought to 
address God ; that the same sort of con- 
fidence is expressed in their power ; that 
they are acknowledged to be the authors 
of grace and salvation. These idolatries 
are generally practised without opposition 
or censure. 

III. The Virgin is blasphemously as- 
serted to be superior to God the Sox, and 
to coinumnd him. She is represented as 
the source of all grace, while believers are 
taught to look on Jesus with dread, 'fhe 
work of rederaytion is said to be divided 
between her and our Lord. 

IV. It is maintained that justification 
leaves the sinner subject to the wrath and 
vengeance of God. 

V. That the temporal afflictions of the 
righteous are caused by the wratli of an 
angiy God. 

VI. That the righteous suffer the tor- 
tures of hell-fire after death. ^ 

VII. That the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross is repeated or continued in the eu- 
charist. 

These and other errors contrary to faith 
are inculcated within the communion of 
the Homan Church, without censure or 
open opposition. — Palmer, 

ILE. (See Aisle.) The passages in a 
church, parallel to the nave, from which 
they ai-e separated by row’s of columns and 


piers, being naiTower and lower. I'he^ 
same term is applied to the side passages 
which sometimes mark the transejit and 
the choir. The aisles of the apin arc more 
properly called the ambulatory. The aisles 
were adopted from the ancient Basilicas, 
in which they are for the most part found. 
They are of comparatively rare occurrence 
in the Oriental churches. The w’ord is 
derived from the Latin ahy w’hich w^as used 
in an architectural sense to mean a side 
building, as we use tvitif/. Thus Vitruvius, 
us quoted by Facciolati ; “ In mdificiis aleo 
dicuntiir structura ad latria mdium, dextra, 
et sinistra protcnsie, ut columnarum or- 
dincs, vcl porticus ; (juas Grteci quoque 
Trrfptiet Trripvyociippollant.” And thus in 
French, the same w’ovd uile signifies a wing 
and a church aisle. 

ILLUMLXiVri, or ALLUMBHADOS. 
Certain Spanish hen'tics wdio began to 
appear in the w orld about 1575; but the 
authors being severely punished, this sect 
was stifled, as it w'ere, until 1G23, and then 
awakened with more vigour in the diocese 
of Seville. 'J'hc edict against them speci- 
fies seventy-six different errors, wdiereoi 
the principal are, that with the assistance 
of mental prayer and union with GOD, 
(which they boasted of,) they were in 
such a state of perfection as not to need 
cither good works, or the sacraments of 
the Church. Soon after these were sup* 
pressed, a new 8(;ct, under the same name, 
appeared in France. These, too, were 
entirely extinguished in the year 1635. 
Among other extravagances, they held 
that friar Antony Boequet had a system 
of belief and jiractice revealed to him w hich 
exceeded all that was in Christianity ; that 
by virtue of that method, people might 
improve to the same degree of perfection 
and glory that saints and the Virgin Mary 
had; that none of the doctors of the Church 
knew anything of devotion ; that St. Peter 
was a good, well-meaning man only; St. 
Paul never heard scarce anything of devo- 
tion ; that the whole Church lay in dark- 
ness and misbelief; that God regarded 
nothing but himself ; that within ten years 
their notions would prevail all the world 
over ; and then there would be no occasion 
for priests, monks, or any religious dis- 
tinctions. 

IMAGES. In the religious sense of 
the word, there appears to have been 
little or no use of images in the Chris- 
tian Church for the first three or four 
hundred years, as is evident from the 
silence of all ancient authors, and of the 
heathens themselves, who never recrimi- 
nated, or charged the use of images on 
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the primitive Christians. There are posi- 
tive proofs in the fourth century, that the 
use of images was not allowed; parti- 
cularly, the Council of Eliberis decrees that 
pictures ought not to be put in churches, 
mt that which is woi'shtpped he painted 
upon the walls. Petavius gives this gener- 
al reason for tlie prohibition of all images 
whatever at that time — because the remem- 
brance of idolatry was yet fresh in men’s 
minds. About the latter end of the fourth 
century, pictures of saints and martyrs 
began to creep into the churches. Pauli- 
nus, bishop of Nola, ordered his church 
to be painted with Scripture histories, such 
as those of Esther, Job, Tobit, and Judith. 
And St. Augustine often speaks of the 
pictures of Abraliam offering liis son Isaac, 
and those of St. Peter and St. Paul, but 
without approving the use of them; on 
the contniry he tells us, the Church con- 
demned such as paid a religious venera- 
tion to pictures, and daily endeavoured to 
correct them, as untoward children. 

It was not till after the second Council 
of Nice that images of God, or the Trinity, 
were allowed in churches. Pope Gregory 
II., who w^as otherwise a great stickler for 
images, in that very epistle which he wrote 
to the emperor Leo to defend the worship 
of them, denies it to bo lawful to make any 
image of the Divine nature. Nor did the 
ancient Christians approve of massy images, 
or statues of w'ood, metal, or stone, but 
only pictures or paintings to be used in 
churenes, and those symbolical rather than 
any other. Thus, a lamb was the symbol 
of Jesus Christ, and a dove of the Holy 
Ghost. But the sixth general council for- 
bade the picturing Christ any more under 
the figure of a lamb, and ordered that he 
should be represented by the effigies of a 
man. By this time, it is presumed, the 
worship of images was begun, anno 692. 

The worship of images occasioned great 
contests both in the Eastern and Western 
Churches. (See Iconoclasts. Nicephorus, 
who had wrested the empire from Irene, 
in the year 802, maintained the worship of 
images. The emperor Michael, in 813, 
declared against the worship of images, 
and expelled Nicephorus, Lrtriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Theodoras Studita, Nicetas, 
and others, who had asserted it. Michael 
II., desiring to re-establish peace in the 
East, proposed to asseuiblo a council, to 
which both the Iconoclasts (those who 
broke down images) and the asserters of 
image worship should be admitted; but 
the Tatter refusing to sit with heretics, as 
they called the Iconoclasts, the emperor 
found out a medium. He left all men free 


to worship or not worship images, and 
published a regulation, forbidding the 
taking of crosses out of the churches, to 
put images in their place ; the paying of 
adoration to the images themselves; the 
clothing of statues ; the making them god- 
fathers and godmothers to children; the 
lighting candles before them, and offering 
incense to them, &c. Michael sent ambas- 
sadors into the West to get this regulation 
approved. These ministers applied them- 
selves to Louis Ic Debonnaire, who sent 
an embassy to Home upon this subject. 
But the liomans, and Pope Pascal I., did 
not admit of the regulation ; and a synod, 
held at Paris in 824, was of o])inioii, that 
though the use of images ought not to be 
prohibited, yet it was not allowable to pay 
them any religious worship. At length 
the em}>eror Michael settled his regulation 
in the East ; and his sou Thcophilus, wlio 
succeeded him in the year 829, held a coun- 
cil at Constantinople, in which the Icono- 
clasts wTre condemned, and the worship of 
images restored. It does not appear that 
there was any controversy afterwards about 
images. The French and Germans used 
themselves, by degrees, to pay an outward 
honour to images, and conformed to the 
Church of Home. 

Image worship is one great article of 
modern Popery. “ No sooner is a man ad- 
vanced a little forward into their churches, 
(says a niocferu author, speaking of the lio- 
man Catholics,) and begins to look about 
him, but he will find his eyes and attcritioii 
attracted by the rffimber of lamps and. wax 
candles, which are constantly burnii.^ be- 
fore the shrines and images of their saints ; 
a sight which will not only sprprise a 
stranger by the novelty of it, but will 
furnish liim with one proof and example 
of the conformity of the J^j^omish with the 
Pagan worship, byrecalling t(/ memory 
many passages of the heathen authors, 
where their perpetual lamps and candles 
arc described as continually burning before 
the altars and statues oil their deities.” 
The Romanists believe that the saint to 
whom the image is dedicated presides in a 
particular manner about its shrine, and 
works miracles by the intervention of its 
image ; insomuch that, if the image were 
destroyed or taken away, the saint w ould 
no longer perform any miracle in that place. 
Tills is exactly the notion o{.Paganism, that 
the gods resided in their statues or images. 
“ Minucius Felix, rallying the gods of the 
heathens, (they are M. Jurieu’s words,) 
says : £cce funditur^ fabricatur ; nondum 
Deus est. Ecce plumhaXur^ construitury erir 
gitur : me adhuc Deus. Mce omatur, conr 
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Becratur^ oratur ; turn postremo Deus esi. 
I am mistaken if the same thing may not 
be said of the Romish saints. They cast 
an imagcy they work it with a hammer ; it is 
not yet a saint. They set it upright^ and 
fasten it with lead : neither is it yet a saint. 
They adom^ consecrate^ and dedicate it ; be- 
holdf at lastf a complete saint / ” 

By a decree of the Council of Trent, it 
is forbidden to set up any extraordinary 
and unusual image in the churches, with- 
out the bishop’s approbation first obtained. 
As to the consecration of images, they 
proceed in the same manner as at the 
benediction of a new cross. At saying the 
prayer,^ the saint, whom the image repre- 
sents, is named ; after which the priest 
sprinkles the image with holy water. But 
when an image of the Virgin Mary is to 
be blessed, it is thrice incensed, besides 
sprinkling; to which are added the Are 
Mitrify psalms, and anthems, and a double 
sign of the cross. 

The Roman Catholics talk much of the 
miraculous effects of the images of their 
saints, forgetting that lying wonders are a 
sign of Antichrist. The image of Jksus 
C uiiiST, which, feeling itself wounded with 
a dagger by an impious wretch, laid its 
hand upon the wound, is famous at Naples. 
Tlie image of St. Catharine of Siena has 
often driveii out devils, and wrought other 
miracles. Our Lady of Lucca, insolently 
attacked by a soldier, (who Ihrew stones 
at her, and had nearly broken the holy 
child’s head, which she held on her right 
arm,) immediately set ?t on her left; and 
the child liked sitting on that arm so well, 
that, since that accident, he has never 
change^ his situation. — Broughton. 

IMAGE WORSHIP. All the points 
of doctrine or ])ractice in which the Church 
of Rome differ^from the Church of England 
are novelties, introduced gradually in the 
middle ages : of these the worship of images 
is the earliest practice, which received the 
sanction of what the Papists call a general 
council, though the second Council of Nice, 
A. D. 787, was in fact no general council. 
As this js the earliest autliority for any of 
the Roman peculiarities, and as the Church 
of England at that early period was re- 
markably concerned in resisting the no- 
velty, it may not be out of place to men- 
tion the circumstances as they are concisely 
stated by Perceval. The emperor Charle- 
magne, who was very much olfended at 
the decrees of this council in favour of 
images, sent a copy of them into England. 
Alcuin, a most learned member of the 
Church of England, attacked them, and 
having produced Scriptural authority 


against them, transmitted the same to 
Charlemagne in the name of the bishops 
of the Church of England. Roger Hove- 
den, Simon of Durham, and Matthew of 
Westminster, mention the fact, and speak 
of the worship of images as being execrated 
by the whole Church. Charlemagne, pur- 
suing his hostility to the Nicene Council, 
drew up four books against it, and trans- 
mitted them to Pope Adrian ; who replied 
to them in an epistle “ concerning images, 
against those w'ho impugn the Nicene Sy- 
nod,” as the title is given, together with 
the epistle itself, in the seventh volume of 
Labbe and Cossart’s Councils. The ge- 
nuineness of these books is admitted by 
all the chief Roman WTiters. For the pur- 
pose of considering the subject more fully, 
Charlemagne assembled a great council 
of British y Gallican, German, and Italian 
bishops at Frankfort, at which two legates 
from the bishop of Rome were present; 
where, after mature deliberation, the de- 
crees of the soi-disant general Council of 
Nice, notwithstanding Pope Adrian’s coun- 
tenance, w'crc “ rejected^ “ despised” and 
condemned ” The synod at Frankfort re- 
mains a monument of a noble stand in de- 
fence of the ancient religion, in which the 
Church of England had an honourable 
share, occupying, a thousand years ago, 
the self-same ground we now maintain, of 
protesting against Roman corruptions of 
the Catholic faith. 

IM:SIACULATE conception. (See 

Concept ion y Immaculoie.) 

IMMERSION. A mode of administer- 
ing the sacrament of baptism, by w'hich 
first the right side, then the left, then the 
face, ai’e dipped in the font. Immersion is 
the mode of baptizing first prescribed in 
our office of public l)aptism ; but it is per- 
mitted to pour w ater upon the child, it the 
godfathers and godmothers certify that the 
child is w^ak. (See Affusion.) 

IMMOVKABLK FliASTS. (SeeJITwe- 

ahh Feasts.) 

IMPANATION. A term (like transub- 
stantiation and con substantiation) used to 
designate a false notion of the manner of 
the presence of the body and blood of our 
blessed Lord in the holy eiicharist. 

This word is formed from the Latin 
panis (bread), ^.s the word incarnation is 
formed from the Latin caroy carms (flesh) : 
and as incarnation signifies the eternal 
Word’s becoming flesh, or taking our na- 
ture for the purpose of our redemption ; 
so does impanatiori signify the Divine per- 
son Jesus Christ, God and man, becoming 
bread [and wine^ or taking the nature of 
bread, for the purposes of the holy eucha- 
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rist : so that, as in the one Divine person 
Jesus Christ there were two perfect na- 
tures, God and man ; so in the eucharistic 
elements, atocording to the doctrine ex- 
pressed by the word impanationt there are 
,two perfect natures— one of the Divine Son 
of the Blessed Virgin, and another of the 
eucharistic elements ; the two natures be- 
ing one, not in a figurative, but in a real 
and literal sense, by a kind of hypostatical 
union. 

It does not occur to us that there is any 
sect which holds this false notion ; but 
there are some individuals to whom it 
seems the true method of reconciling those 
apparent oppositions, (which are of the 
very essence of a mystery,) which occur in 
the Catholic statement of the doctrine of 
the holy eucharist. The nearest approach 
to the doctrine o^ inipaymi ion avowed by 
any sect, is that of the Lutherans. (Sec 
Co/imbstantiatioii.) 

IMPLICIT FAITH. The faith which 
is given without reserve or exaniiiiation, 
suen as the Churcli i f Home re(|uires of 
her members. The reliance we have on 
the Church of England is grounded on the 
fact, that she undertakes to prove that all 
her doctrines are Scriptural, but the Church 
of Rome requires credence on her own au- 
thority. The Church of England places the 
Bible as an authority above the Church, 
the Church of Rome makes the authority 
of the Church co-ordinate with that of the 
Bible. The Romish divines teach that we 
are to observe, not how the Church proves 
anything, but what she says ; that the will 
of God is, that w'e should believe and con- 
fide in his ministers in the same manner as 
himself. Cardinal Toletus, in his instruc- 
tions for priests, asserts, “ that if a rustic 
believes his bishop proposing un heretical 
tenet for an article of taith, such belief is 
meritorious.” Cardinal Cusanus tells us, 
“That irrational obedience is the most 
consummate and perfect obedience, when 
we obey without attending to reason, as a 
beast obeys his driver.” In an epistle to 
the Bohemians he has these words ; “ I as- 
sert that there are no precepts of Christ 
but those which are received as such by the 
Church (meaning the Chu'di of Rome). 
When the Church changes her judgment, 
God changes his judgment likewise.” 

IMPOSITION, or LAYING ON OF 
HANDS. St. Paul (Tleb. vi. 2) speaks of 
the doctrine of laying on of hands as one 
of the fundamentals of Cliristianity : it is 
an ecclesiastical action, by which a blessing 
is conveyed from Gcd through his minis- 
ter to a person prepaiod by repentance and 
faith to receive it. It is one of the most 


ancient forms in the world, sanctioned by 
the practice of Jacob, Moses, the apostles, 
and our blessed Lord himself. It is the 
form by which the bishop conveys his 
blessing in confirmation. 

This ceremony has been always esteemed 
so essential a part of ordination, that any 
other way of conferring orders without it 
has been judged invalid. The imposition 
of hands undoubtedly took its rise from 
the practice of the Jewish Church, in ini- 
tialing persons for performing any sacred 
office, or conferring any employ of dignity 
or power. Thus Joshua was inaugurated 
to his high ofiice. (Numb, xxvii. 23.) 
Hence the Jews derived their custom of 
ordaining their rabbis by imposition of 
hanils. The same ceremony we find used 
by the apostles, as often as they admitted 
any new members into the ministry of the 
Chui’ch. For, wdien they ordained the first 
deacons, it is recorded, that after praying 
“they laid hands on them.” (Acts vi. 6.) 
At the ordination of Barnabas and Paul it 
is said, that they “ fasted and prayed and 
laid their hands on them.” (Acts xiii. 3.) 
When St. Paul bids Timothy have regard 
to the graces conferred in liis ordination, 
he observes that these were conferred by 
imposition of hands: “Neglect not the 
gilt that is in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery.” (1 Tim. iv. H.) 
And in his bthcr Epistle he exhorts him to 
“ stir up the gift of Goo which was in him 
by the putting on of his hands.” (2 Tim. 
i. 6.) The primitive OhrisUans, following 
exactly after this copy, never admitted any 
into orders but with this ceremony : so 
that the ancient councils seldorq^ use any 
other word for ordination than “ imj)Osition 
of hands ; ” and the ancient writers of the 
Church signify, that the cleri ^al character, 
and the gifts of the SPlRll^, were conferred 
by this action. 

It must be observed here, that the im- 
position of the bishop’s hand alone is re- 
quired in the ordination of a deacon, in 
conformity to the usage of the ancient 
Church. — Dr. 'Nicholls. 

This was always a distinction" between 
the three superior and five inferior orders, 
that the first were given by imposition 
of hands, and the second were not. — Dr, 
Burn. 

IMPROPRIATION. Ecclesiastical 
property, the profits of which are in the 
nands of a layman ; thus distinguished from 
appropriation^ which is when the profits 
of a benefice are in the hands of a college, 
&c. Impropriations have arisen from the 
confiscation of monasteries in the time of 

h> 
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Henry VIII., when, instead of restoring 
the tithes to ecclesiastical uses, they were 

f iven to rapacious laymen. Archbishop 
.aud exerted himself greatly to buy up 
impropriations. 

IMPUTATION. The attributing a 
character to a person which he does not 
really possess ; thus, when in holy baptism 
we are justified, the righteousness is im- 
puted as well as imparted to us. The im- 
utation which respects our justification 
cfore God, is God’s gracious reckoning 
of the righteousness of Christ to believers, 
and his acceptance of these persons as 
righteous on t hat account ; their sins being 
imputed to him, and his obedience being 
imputed to tliem. Jlom. iv. fi, 7; v. 18, 
19; 2 Cor. v. 21. (See Faith and Justifi- 
cation.) 

INCAIINATION. The act whereby 
the Son of God assumed tK? human na- 
ture; or the mystery by which the Eternal 
Word was made man, in order to accom- 
plish the work of our salvation. 

The doctrine of the incarnation as laid 
down in the third G(*neral C’ouncil, that 
of Ephesus, (a. 1). 431,) is as follows: - 
“The great and holy synod (of Nice) said, 
that he * who was begotten of the Path kh, 
as the only-begotten Son by nature; who 
was true God of true God, Light of light, 
by whom the Father made all things; 
that he descended, became incarnate, and 
was made man, stiffered, rose Jn the third 
day, and ascended into the heavens.’ 
These words and doctrines we ought to 
follow', in cofl^dering hdiat is meant by 
the Word of GOD being ‘incarnate and 
made iiian.’ 

“We io not say that the nature of the 
AVord was converted and became fiesh; 
nor lihat it was changed into perfect man, 
consisting of bpdy and soul : but rather, 
that the Word, uniting to himself personally 
flesh, animated by a rational soul, became 
man in an ineffable and incomprehensible 
manner, and became the Son of man, not 
merely by w'ill and affection, nor merely 
by the assumption of one aspect or ap- 
pearance,; but that diflercnt natures were 
joined in a real unity, and that there is 
one Christ and Son, of t\vo natures ; the 
difference of natures not being taken away 

by their union It is said also, that 

he who was before all ages and begv tten 
of the Father, was ‘born according to 
the flesh, of a woman : ’ not as if his Divine 
nature had taken its beginning from the 
Holy Virgin , . . but because for us, and 
for our salvation, he united personally to 
himself the nature of man, and proceeded 
from a woman ; therefore he is said to be 


‘ born according to the flesh.’ ... So also 
we say that he ‘ suffered and rose again,* 
not as if God the AVord had suffered in 
his own nature the stripes, the pails, or 
the other w^ounds ; for the Godhead cannot 
suffer, as it is incorporeal; but because 
that which had become his ow'n body suf- 
fered, he is said to suffer those things for 
us. For he w ho was incapable of suffering 
was in a suffering body. In like manner 
we understand his ‘ death.’ . . . Because 
his owu\ body, by the grace of God, as 
Paul saith, tasted death for every man, 
he is .said to suffer d(*ath,” Ac. 

INCENSE. The use of incense in con- 
nexion with the eucharist was unknown 
in the Church until the time of Gregory 
the Great, in the latter part of the sixth 
century. It then became prevalent in the 
Church, blit has been long disuvsed by the 
Church of Ihigland. — lihufhnm. 

INCOMPKEIIENSIBLE. In the Atha- 
nasian Creed it is said, that “ the Father 
h incomprehensible, the Son incompre- 
hensible, the Holy Ghost incomprehensi- 
ble;” which means that the Father is 
illimitable, the Son illimitable, the Holy 
Ghost illimitable. At the time w'hen this 
creed was translated, the word incompre- 
hvnsihlc W'as not confined to the sense it 
now bears, of incojiceirahley or hey and the 
reach of our undordandiny ; but it then 
meant, 7iof com/iriJoidcd within limits. 

TN'(X)KKUPTTCOL.E, or Jphthartodo- 
crfre, or Vhantasiadw. Heretics who had 
their original at Alexandria, in the time of 
the emiieror J ustinian. The beginning of 
the controversy was among the Eutychians, 
w'hether tlie body of Christ w'as corrupt- 
ible or incorruptible from his conception : 
Severuk held it corruptible; Julian of Ha- 
licarnassus held the contrary, that our 
Lokd’.s body was not obnoxious to hun- 
ger, thirst, or w’earincss ; and that he did 
but seemingly sufi(*r such things ; from 
w'hcncc they were called Phantasiastee. 
The emperor Justinian, in the very end of 
his reign, fiivouix'd these heretics, and per- 
vsccuted the ortliodox. 

INCUMBENT. He who is in present 
possession of a benefice. 

INDEPENDENTS. Like the Presby- 
terians, the Independents sprang from 
Puritanism, and were originally formed in 
Holland, about the year 1610, but their 
distinguishing doctrine seems to have been 

S reviously maintained in England by the 
rownists, who w'cre banished, or emi- 
grated, in L593. 

The Independent idea of the word 
“Church,” says Adam, from whom this 
article is abridged, is, that it is never used 
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but in two senses— as including the who! 
body of the redeemed, whether in heavel 
or iu ^^u^who are called <*the general 
assstfi'iP^c. (Heb. xii. 23) ; and, again, 
*^the whole family in heaven and in earth” 
(Bph. iii, 16) ; or, as one single congrega- 
tion. Hence their distinguishing tenet is 
pounded upon the notion that the primi- 
tive bishops were not overseers of dioceses, 
but pastors of single independent congre- 
gations. 

That which unites them, or rather which 
distinguishes them from other denomina- 
tions of Christians, is their maintaining 
that the power of Church government and 
discipline is lodged neither in the bishop, 
nor in a presbytery or senate of Cliurch 
rulers distinct from the people, but in the 
community of the faithful at laige; and 
their disclaiming, more or less, every form 
of union between Churches, and assigning 
to each congregation the exclusive govern- 
ment of itself, as a body corporate, having 
full power within itself to admit and ex- 
clude members ; to choose Church officers ; 
and, when the good of the society requires 
it, to depose them, without being account- 
able to classes, presbyteries, synods, convo- 
cations, councils, or any jurisdiction what- 
ever. 

In doctrine they are strictly Calvinistic. 
But many of the Independents, both at 
home and abroad, reject the use of “ all 
creeds and confessions drawn up by fallible 
men ; ” and merely require of their teachers 
a declaration of tlieir belief in the truth of 
the gospel and its leading doctrines, and 
of their adherence to the Scriiiturcs as the 
sole standard of faith and practice, and the 
only test of doctrine, or tlic only criterion 
of faith. And in general they re(jidre fpodi 
all persons who wish to be admitted into 
their communion, an account, either verbal 
or written, of what is called their experi- 
ence ; in which, not only a declaration of 
their faith in the Lord Jesus, and their 
purpose, by grace, to devote themselves to 
nim, is expected, but likewise a recital of 
the steps by which they were led to a 
knowledge and profession of the gospel. 

^ In regard to Church government and 
discipline, it may be suffic>nt to remark 
here, after what has already been said, that 
Independents in general agree with the 
Presbyterians, in maintaining the iden- 
tity of presbyters and bishops, and believe 
that a plurality of presbyters, pastors, or 
bishops, in one church, is taught in Scrip- 
ture, rather than the common usage of one 
bishop over many congregations ; ” but 
they conceive their own mode of discipline 
to be “ as much beyond the presbyterian, 
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as presbytery is preferable to prelacy:** 
and, that one distinguishing feature of 
their discipline is, their maintaining ** the 
right of the Church, or body of Chnstians, 
to determine who shall be admitted into 
their communion, and also to exclude from 
their fellowship those who may prove them- 
selves unworthy members. 

This their regard to purity of commu- 
nion, whereby they profess to receive only 
accredited, or really serious Christians, 
has been termed the grand Independent 
principle. 

The earliest account of the number of 
Independent congregations refers to 1812; 
before that period, Independent and Pres- 
byterian congi-egations were returned to- 
gether. In 1812, there seem to have been 
1024 Independent churches in England 
and Wales (799 in England, and 225 in 
Wales). In 1838, an estimate gives 1840 
churches in England and Wales. The 
present Census makes the number 3244 
(2004 in England, and 640 in Wales) ; 
with accommodation (after making an 
allowance for 185 incomplete returns) for 
1 ,063, 1 36 persons. The attendance on the 
Census-Sunday was as follows — after 
making an addition for 59 chapels for 
which the numbers are not given — Morn- 
imjy 524,612 ; Afternoon^ 232,286 ; Evening^ 
457,162.— Ilegistrar*8 Iteport, 1861. 

INDEXES. {Prohibitory and Expur- 
gatory.) The books generally bearing the 
title of Prohibitory and Expurgatory In- 
dexes, arc catalogues of authors and v orks 
either condemned m t(t(o\ or conwired and 
corrected chieHy by exjunction, issued 
from the Church of modern Rome, and 
published by authority of her ruling mem- 
bers and societies so empowered. 

The Prohibitory Index specifies un^ pro- 
hibits entire authors or works, whether of 
known or of unknown authors This book 
has been frequently published, with suc- 
cessive enlargements, to the present time, 
under the express sanction of the reigning 
pontiff. It may be considered as a kind of 
periodical publication of the panacy. 

The other class of indexes, the Expur- 
gatory, contains a particular examination 
of the works occurring in it, and specifies 
the passages condemned to be expunged 
or altered. Such a work, in proportion 
to the number of works embraced by it, 
must be, and in the case of the Spanish 
indexes of the kind, is, voluminous. For 
a general history of these indexes the 
reader is referred to Mendham*s ** Literary 
Policy of the Church of Rome.” 

INDUCTION. This may be compared 
to livery and seisin of a freehold, for it is 
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putting a minister in actual possession of 
the Church to which he is presented, and 
of the glebe land and other temporalities 
thereof for before induction he hath no 
freehold in them. The usual method of 
induction is by virtue of a mandate under 
the seal of the bishop, to the archdeacon 
of the place, who either himself, or by his 
warrant to all clergymen within his arch- 
deaconry, inducts the new incumbent by 
taking his hand, laying it on the key of 
the church in tlic door, and pronouncing 
these words, “I induct you into the real 
and actual possession of the rectory or 

vicarage of H , with all its jirofits and 

appurtenances.” Then he opens the door 
of the church, and puts the person in pos- 
session of it, who enters to offer his devo- 
tions, which done he tolls a bell to summon 
his parishioners. 

INIIULGENCES. One of the evil 
])ractices of the Churcli of Rome, of whose 
doctiine upon the subject the following 
outline may be given: — 

The conferring of indulgences, ’which 
arc denominated “the heavenly treasures 
of the Church,” {Cone, Tri. Jhcret, Sens, 
XX.f) is said to be the “ gift of CiiiiisT to 
the Church.” {Scss. XXF.) To under- 
stand the nature of indulgences we must 
observe, that “ the temporal jiunishment 
due to sin, by the decree of God, when its 
guilt and eternal punishment are remitted, 
may consist either of evil in Ais life, or 
of temporal suffering in the next, 'which 
temporal suffering in the next life is 
called p^irgatory ; ^ that the Churcli has 
received power ifrora God to remit both 
of these inflictions, and this remission is 
called an indulgence.” — Butler's Book of 
the Rom. Cath. Ch. p. 110. “It is the 
received doctrine of the Church, that an 
indulgence, Avhen truly gained, is not 
barely a relaxation of the canonical pen- 
ance enjoined by the Church, but also an 
actual remission by God himself, of the 
whole, or part, of the temporal puiiisliraeiit 
duo to it in his sight.” — Milner's End of 
Controv, p. 305. Pope Leo X., in his bull 
Be InduliicntiiSf whose object he states 
to be “ that no one in future may allege 
ignorance of the doctrine of the Roman 
Church respecting indulgences, and their 
efficacy,” declares, “ that the Roman pon- 
tiff, vicar of Christ on earth, can, for 
reasonable cau8(|^, by the powers of the 
keys, grant to the faithful, whether in 
this life or in purgatory, indulgences, out 
of the superabundance of the merits of 
Christ and of the saints (expressly call- 
ed a treasure) ; and that those who have 
tJ^uly obtained these indulgences are re- 


J^ed from so much of the temporal 
jiunishment due for their actual sins to 
the Divine justice, as is. cquivaleii| to the 
indulgence granted and'ohtaine^-^ljf<//a 
Leo7i. X, ndv, Luther, Clement VI., in 
the bull Unufenitus, explains this matter 
more fully : — “As a single drop of Christ’s 
blood w'ould have sufficed for the redemp- 
tion of the whole human race,” so the rest 
was not lost, but “ was a treasure which 
he acquired for the militant Church, to be 
used for the benefit of his sons; w'liich 
treasure he would not suffer to be hid in 
a napkin, or buried in the ground, but 
committed it to be dispensed by St. Peter, 
and his successors, his own vicars upon 
earth, for proper and reasonable causes, 
for the total or partial remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin ; and for 
an augmentation of this treasure the merits 
of the Jllcssed Mother of God, and of all 
the elect, arc known to come in aid.” “ AV o 
have resolved,” says l^ope Leo XII. , in his 
bull of indIction for llie universal jubilee, 
in 1 824, “ in virtue of the authority given 
us by heaven, fully to unlock that sacred 
treasure, com])osed of the merits, sufferings, 
and virtues of ClIKIST our J^oui), and of 
his Virgin Mother, and of all the saints, 
which the author of human salvation j^as 
intrusted to our dispensation. During 
this year of tlic jubilee, we mercifully give 
and grant, in the Lord, a ])lenary in- 
dulgence, remission, and pardon of all 
their sins, to all the failhful of Christ, 
truly jienitent, and confessing their sins, 
and receiving the holy communion, who 
shall visit the churches of blessed Peter 
and Paul,” &c. “ AVe offer you,” says 
Gauganelli, in his bull Be Indulyentiis, 
“A snare Of all the riches of Divine mercy, 
which have been intrusted to us, and 
cliiefly those which have their origin in the 
blood of Christ. AVe will then ojicn to 
you all the gates of the rich reservoir ot 
atonement, derived from the merits of the 
Mother of God, the holy apostles, the 
blood of the martyrs, and the good w^orks 
of all the saints. A\’'e invite you, then, to 
drink of this overflowing stream of in- 
dulgence, to enrich yourselves in the inex- 
haustible treasures of the Church, accord- 
ing to the custom of our ancestors. Do 
not, then, let slip the present occasion, 
this favourable time, these salutary days, 
employing them to appease the justice ot 
God, and obtain your pardon.” 

The reasonable causes, on account ot 
w’hich indulgences are given, are, wdiere 
“ the cause be pious, that is, not a work 
which is merely temporal, or vain, or in 
no respect pertaining to the Divine glory. 
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but for any work whatsoever, which tends 
to the hon^ of God, or the service of the 
Churclu jui'indul^pce will he valid. We 
see^^jlCCiljSbnallypH^^ very greatest indul- 
gei^es given for the very lightest causes ; 
as when a plenary indulgence is granted 
to all who stand before the gates of St. 
Peter, whilst the pope gives the solemn 
blessing to the people on Easter day ; ” for 
“ indulgences do not depend, for their effi- 
cacy, on consideration of the work enjoin- 
ed, but on the infinite treasure of tlie 
merits of Christ and the saints, which is 
a consideration surpassing and transcend- 
ing everything that is granted hy an in- 
dulgence.” In some cases “ the work cn- 

i ’oined must not only be pious and useful, 
mt bear a certain pro])ortion with the 
indulgence ; tliat is, the w^ork enjoined 
must tend to an end more pleasing in the 
sight of God, than the satisfaction remit- 
ted,” although it is not necessary that it 
be in itself very meritorious, or satisfac- 
tory, or difficult, and laborious, (though 
these things ought to be regarded too,) 
but that it be a mean apt and useful to- 
wards obtaining the end for which the 
indulgence is granted.” “ As the large 
resort of people,” before the gates of St. 
Peter, when the pope gives his solemn 
blessing, “ is a mean, apt and useful, to 
set forth faith, resiiecting the head of the 
Church, and to the honour of the apostolic 
see, which is the end of the indulgence.” — 
Bellannine de IndiiU/entiiSy lib. i. c. 12. 
The first General Lateran Council granted 
“ remission of sins to whoever shall go to 
Jerusalem, and effectually help to oppose 
the infidels.” — Can. XI. The third and 
fourth I^ateran Councils gi'anted the same 
indulgence to those who set themselves to 
destroy heretics, or who sliall take up 
arms against them. — See Lahhe^ vol. x. p. 
1523. Boniface VIII. granted, not only a 
full and large, but the most full, pardon 
of all sins to all that visit Home the first 
year in every century. Clement V. decreed, 
that they who should, at the jubilee, visit 
such and such churches, should obtain “ a 
most full remission of all their sins ,* ” and 
he not only granted a “ plenary absolution 
of all sins, to all who died on the road to 
Rome,” but “also commanded the angels 
of paradise to carry the soul direct to 
heaven.” 

“ Sincere repentance,” we are told, “ is 
always ^joined, or implied, in the grant 
of an indulgence, ana is indispensably 
necessary for every grace.” — Milnerh 
End of Controversj/f p. 304. But as the 
dead are removed from the possibility, so 
are they from the necessity, of repentance ; 


“ as the pope,” says Bellarminc, “ applies 
the satisfactions of Christ and the saints 
to the dead, by means of wmrks enjoined 
on the living, they are applied, nbt in the 
way of judicial absolution, but in the w^ay 
of payment {per moduni solutionieS. For 
as when a person gives alms, or lasts, or 
makes a jiiigrimagc, on account of the 
dead, the effect is, not that he obtains 
absolution for tlicm from their liability 
to punishment, but he presents to GOD 
that particular satisfaction for them, in 
order that God, on receiving it, may li- 
berate the dead from the debt of punish- 
ment which they had to pay. In like 
manner, the pope does not absolve the 
deceased, but offers to God, out of the 
measure of satisfaction, as much as is ne- 
cessary to free them.” — Id. Their ob- 
ject is “ to afford succour to such as have 
departed real penitents in the love of 
God, yet before they had duly satisfied, 
by fruits worthy of penance, for sins of 
commission and omission, and are now 
purifying in the lire of jiurgatory ; that 
an entrance may be opened for them into 
that country, where nothing defiled is 
admitted.” — Bull. Leo. XIJ, 

“As the pqwier of granting indulgences 
was given by .Christ to the Church, and 
she has exercised it in the most ancient 
times, this holy synod leaches, and com- 
mands, that the use of them, as being 
greatly sa*lutary to the Christian people, 
and approved by the authority of councils, 
shall be retained; and |he anathematizes 
those who say they are useless, or deny to 
the Church the power of ‘granting them ; 
but in this grant, the synod wishes tha^ 
moderation, agreeably to the lyicient and 
approved practice of the Church, be ex- 
ercised; lest, by too great facility, eccle- 
siastical discipline be weakened.” — Cone. 
Trid. Sess. XX F. de In%ly. 

“ The chief pontiffs, by virtue of the 
supreme authority given them in the Uni- 
versal Church, have justly assumed the 
power of reserving some graver criminal 
causes to their own peculiar judgment.” 
— Cone. Trid. Sess. XIV. cap. 7. “ The 
more weighty criminal charges against 
bishops, which deserve deposition and de- 
privation, may be judged and determined 
only by the supreme Roman pontiff'.” — 
Cone. iVid. Sess. XXIV. cap. 5. 

“ No testimony,” says JClementius, “ can 
bo produced from any fath^, or any 
ancient Church, that either this doctrine, 
or the practice of such indulgences, was 
known, gr used, for 1 200 years.”— 

Cone. Trid. de Indulg. c. 4. Many of 
these indulgences can only be obtained 
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from the supreme pontiff; for obtaining 
which an efface is opened at Koine, and a 
table of fees, payable to the chancery of 
Kome, published by authority. The jiar- 
don of a heretic is fixed at £36 9s. ; whilst 
marrying one wife, after murdering an- 
other, may be commuted by the jiayment 
of £8 2s. A pardon for perjury is 
charged at 9s. ; simony, 10s. 6//. ; robbery, 
12s.; seduction, 9s.; incest, 7s. Gd.; mur- 
der, Is. Gd. Now, is not this fixation a 
virtual encouragement to the commission 
of the most shocking crimes, when abso- 
lution for them is granted and proffered 
on such easy terms ? This seems to be, 
in fact, the establishing a complete traffic 
for sins, and must be accounted a great 
source of corruption and depravity. 

“These pardons,” says Silvester dc 
ITicrio, “are not known to us by the 
authority of the Scriptures, but by the 
aiithority of the Church of Kome, and the 
popes ; which is greater than the authority 
f)f the Scriptures.” — Con. Luth. pag. InduL 
They were first sanctioned by Urban II., 
as a reward for those who engaged in a 
crusade against the Alahoractans, for the 
recovery of Palestine. To these Urban 
promised the remission pf all their sins, 
and to open to them the gates of heaven. 

From these extracts ^ve may learn, 
that the members of the Church of Kome 
did formerly, and do now, ^teach and 
believe on the subject of indulgences; 1st, 
'J'hat these pardons are to be paid for; 
2nd, Tliat they granted tlirough tlie 
merits of the Virgin and** of the saints, as 
well as through the d(;ath and sutierings 
of our blessed Saviour ; 3rd, That these 
pardons jye more effectual at Kome than 
elsewhere, and that they are lietter at tlie 
time of the pope’s jubilee than in other 
years. 

Now in all this, sucli doctrines do openly 
and plainly contradict the word of Goi). 
For in the first place, the prophet Isaiah, 
instead of calling for money, says, “llo 
every one that thirstctli, come ye to the 
W'ators, and ho that hath no money, come 
yc, bu 3 r, ^nd eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk, without money and w'itliout 
price.” (Iv. 1.) Instead of speaking like 
Tetzel, St. Paul says, “Being justified 
freely by his grace, throiigli the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath 
set forth to be a .propitiation through faith 
in his blood.” ^lom. iii. 24, 2a.) And, 
unlike the pope, “ The spirit and the bride 
«ay, Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him that is atliirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him ^kc the water 
of life freely.” (Kcv. xxii. i7.) 

2 c 2 


In the next place, the merits of saints 
are never said in Scripture to be the 
cause of their own sajyi^tion, or of that of 
others ; for all that* ' saved Jure sipd to 
be saved through faith in Christ ; which 
faith produceth in them good w^orks, as na- 
turally as a tree produceth fruit. St. Peter 
declares, that “there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved, biit only the name of 
our Loud Jesus Christ.” (Acts iv. 12.) 

And, in the last place, as to the idea, 
that it is better to worship God in one 
city or couiitiy than in another, our LORD 
has plainly said. No, in his conversation 
with the w'oman of Samaria. She said, 
“Our fathers worshipped in tins mountain, 
and ye say lliat in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to w orship. Jesus saith 
unto lier, AV'oman, believe me, the hour 
Cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Fatihcu. . . . But the hour conieth, 
and now is, wlien the true worshippers 
shall w'orslup the Father in spirit and in 
truth, for the P’ATilER seeketh such to 
worship him.” (John iv. 20 — 23.) 

In saluting the Corinthian Church, St. 
Paul joins with them “all that in every 
])lacc call upon the name of Jesus Christ 
our JiOKD, both theirs and ours,” (1 Cor. 
i. 2.) Tlie Scj i])ture does not tell us of 
any particular times, in w’hich prayer is 
more acceptable to God than at others; 
hut they exhort us to “ s(;ek the Loud 
while lie may he found, and to call upon 
him while he is near.” (Tsa. i. 6.) “To- 
day, if you will hear his voice, harden not 
your heart.” (Ps. xcv. 7, 8.) “ Boast not 
thyself of to-moiTow, for thou knowx'st 
not what a day may bring forth.” (Prov. 
xxvii. 1.) “Now is the accepted time, 
now is ilie day of salvation.” (2 Cor. 
vi. 2.) So that w hile God thus oifers in 
the Bible, forgiveness through CllRlST, to 
all w ho shall rijjient and believe the gospel ; 
the Church of Kome presumes to tell her 
peoolc, that it will be better for them, 
wliiie they jirofcss to repent and believe, 
to pay their money ; and safer for them to 
come to Kome on jubilee years, or to some 
other place in a jubilee month, to receive 
the benefits of their absolution. Surely the 
people who believe all this, rather than 
their Bible, arc like the Jews whom Jere- 
miah, in God’s name, thus describes:— 
“ My people have committed two evils ; 
they have forsaken me, the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed them out cis- 
terns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” (Jcr. ii. 13.) Or, rather, it is to 
be feared, that the w'hole body, teachers 
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and people, are like those of whom our ; 
Lord said, **They be blind leaders of the 
blind ; and if the blind lead the blind, both 
shall felt dnto the ^tch.” (Matt. xv. 14.) 

Donoghue. 

INDULTS, in the Church of Rome, is 
a power of presenting to benefices, granted 
to certain persons by the pope. Of this 
kind is the Indult of kings, and sovereign 
princes, in the Romish communion, and 
that of the parliament of Paris. By the 
Concordat for the abolition of the rrag- 
matic Sanction, made between Francis I. 
and Leo X. in 15 KJ, the king has the 
power of nominating to bishoprics, and 
other consistorial benefices in his realm. 
At the same time, by a particular bull, the 
pope granted to the king the privilege of 
nominating to the churches of Bretagne 
and Provence. The bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, being yielded to the 
French king by the treaty of Munster, in 
1648, Pope Alexander VIII. in 1664, and 
Clement IX. in 1668, granted the king an 
Indult for these three bishoprics j and in 
1668 the same Pope Clement IX. granted 
the king an Indult of the same purport, for 
the benefices in the counties of Kousillon, 
Artois, and the Low Countries. 

In the year 1424, Pope Martin V. 
granted to the parliament of Paris this 
right of presentation to benefices, which 
they declined to accept. Eugenius IV. 
granted them the like privilege, which did 
not take effect by reason of a decree of the 
Council of Basil, which took away all ex- 
ectative graces. Lastly, at the interview 
etween the emperor Charles V. and King 
Francis I. at Nice, in 1568, Pope Paul III., 
who was present as a mediator, gave an 
Indult to the parliament of Paris, reviving 
that formerly granted by Eugenius IV. 

The cardinals, likewise, have an Indult 

g ranted them by agreement between Pope 
aul IV. and the sacred college, in 1555, 
which is always confirmed by the popes at 
the time of their election. By this treaty 
or agreement the cardinals have the free 
disposal of all the benefices depending on 
them, without being interrupted by any 
prior collations from the Pope. By this 
Indult the cardinals are empowered, like- 
wise, to bestow a benefice in commendam^ 
INFALLIBILITY. In one sense the 
universal Church is infallible. It has an in- 
fallible guide in the B plv Scriptures. Holy 
Scripture contains all religious truth. And 
the Church having the Scriptures is so 
far infalliblv guided. But there is no in- 
fallible guide to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. If it were so, then there would be 
an authority above the Scriptures. Hence 


the wisdom of our twentieth Article: •* The 
Church hath power to decree rites or cere- 
monies, and authority in controversies of 
faith ; and yet it is not lawful "for the 
Church to ordain anything that is con- 
trary to God’s word written, neither may 
it so expound one place of Scripture that 
it be repugnant to another. Wlierefore 
although the Church he a witness and a 
keeper of holy writ, yet as it ought not to 
decree anything against the same, so be- 
sides the same ought it not to enforce 
anything to be believed for necessity of 
salvation.” 

Here the authority of the Church in 
subordination to Scripture is clearly laid 
down. To the same effect is our twenty- 
first Article. “ General councils may not 
be gathered together without the com- 
mandment and will of princes. And 
when tliey he gathered together, (for- 
asmuch as they be an . assembly of men, 
whereof all be not governed with the 
spirit and word of God,) they m^.;j err, 
and sometime have erred, even in things 
pertaining unto God. Wherefore things 
ordained by them, as necessary to salva- 
tion, liavc neither strength nor authority, 
unless it may be declared that they be 
taken out of Holy Scripture.” — Ikver^ 
idge. 

But although we can have no infallible 
guide beypnd the Scriptures, yet there 
may be a proper certainty in matters of 
faith, doctrine, and discipline, without 
infallibility. This, in his “ Importance of 
the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, ’ that 
great divine, J)r. V'’aterland, showi from 
the words of Chillingworth. “ Though we 
pretend not to certain means of^rt emng 
in interpreting all Scripture, particularly 
such places as are obscure and ambiguous, 
yet tiiis, methinks, shoii]^ be no^ impedi- 
ment ; but that w^e may have ‘ .‘rtain meams 
of not erring in and about the sense of 
those places which are so plain and clear 
that they need no interpreters ; and in 
such we say our faith is contained. If you 
ask me, how 1 can be sure that I know 
the true meaning of these places ? I ask 
you again, can you bo sure that you un- 
derstand what I or any man else says? 
God be thanked that we have suflicient 
means to be certain enough of the truth 
of our faith ; but the privilege of not being 
in possibility of erring, tliat we challenge 
not, because we have as little reason as 
you to do BO, and you have none at all. 
If you ask, seeing we may possibly err, 
how can we be assured we do ifot P I ^k 
you again, seeing your eyesight may de- 
ceive you, how can you be siure you see 
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the sun when you do see it? A pretty | 
sophism! That whosoever possibly may ' 
err, cannot he certain that he doth not 
err. A judge may possibly err in judg- 
ment ; can he, therefore, never have assur- 
ance that he hath judged right ? A tra- 
veller may possibly mistake his wiw ; must 
J, therefore, be doubtful whether 1 am in 
the right way from my hall to my cham- 
ber ? Or can our London carrier have no 
certainty, in the middle of the day, when 
he is sober and in bis wits, that he is in 
the way to London ? These, you see, are 
right worthy consequences, and yet they 
are as like to your own, as an egg to an 
egg, or milk to milk. 

“ Methinks, so subtile a man as you are 
should easily apprehend a wide difference 
between authority to do a thing and in- 
fallibility in doing it. The former, the 
doctor, together with the Article of the 
Church of England, attributeth to the 
Church, nay, to particular (/hurches, and 
I subscribe to his opinion; that is, an 
authority of determining controversies of 
faith, according to plain and evident Scrip- 
ture and universal tradition and infalli- 
bility, while they proceed according to 
this rule. As if there should arise an he- 
retic that should call in question Ciiuist’s 
passion and resurrection, the Church has 
authority to determine this controversy, 
and infallible direction how ^ do it, and 
to excommunicate this man if he should 
persist in his errors, 

“ The ground of your error here is, your 
not distinguishing, betVeen actual cer- 
tainty and absolute infallibility. Geome- 
tricians are not infallible in their own 
science ;«yet they are very certain of what 
they see demonstrated : and carpenters are 
not infallible, yet certain of the straightness 
of those things^hich agree with their rule 
and square. So though the Church be not 
infallibly certain that in all her definitions, 
whereof some ai'o about disputable and 
ambiguous matters, she shall proceed ac- 
cording to her rule ; yet being certain of 
the infallibility of her rule, and that in 
this or that thing she doth manifestly pro- 
ceed according to it, she may be certain of 
the truth of some particular decrees, and 
et not certain that she shall never decree 
ut what is true. 

‘‘Though the Church being not infal- 
lible, 1 cannot* believe her in everything 
she says ; yet I can and must believe her 
in everything she proves, either by Scrip- 
ture, reason, or universal tradition, be it 
fundamental or not fundamental. Though 
she may err in some things, yet she does 
not err in what she proves, though it be 


not fundamental. Protestants believing 
Scripture to be the word of God, may be 
certoin enough of the truth and certainty 
of it. For what if they say the Catholic 
Church, much more themselves, may 
possibly err in some fundamental points, 
18 it therefore consequent they can be 
certain of none such ? What if a wiser 
man than I may mistake the sense of some 
obscure place of Aristotle, may I not, 
therefore, without any arrogance or in- 
consequence, conceive myself certain that I 
understand him in some plain places which 
carry their sense before them ? We pre- 
tend not at all to any assurance that we 
cannot err, but only to a sufficient certainty 
that wc do not err, but rightly understand 
those things that arc plain, whether fun- 
damental or not fundamental. That God 
is, and is a rewardcr of them that seek 
him; that, &c. These we conceive both 
true, because the Scripture says so, and 
truths fundamental, because they are 
necessary parts of the gospel, whereof our 
Saviour says, Qui non crediderit^ darnna- 
bitur. 

“ I do heartily acknowledge and believe 
the articles of our faith to be in themselves 
truths as certain and infallible as the very 
common principles of geometry or meta- 
physics ; but that there is required of us 
a knowledge of them and an adherence to 
them, as certain as that of sense or science; 
that such a certainty is required of ua 
under pain of damnation, so that no man 
can hope to be in a state of salvation but 
he that finds in himself such a degree of 
faith, such a strength of adherence ; this 
I have already demonstrated to be a great 
error, and ot dangerous and pernicious 
consequence. 

“ Though I deny that it is required of 
us to be certain in the highest degree, in- 
fallibly certain, of the truth of the things 
which we believe, (for this were to know 
and not believe, neither is it possible unless 
our evidence of it, be it natural or super 
natural, were of the highest degree,) yet 
I deny not but we ought to be, and may 
be, infallibly certain that wc are to believe 
the religion of Christ. For, 1. This is 
most certain, that we are in all tilings to 
do according to wisdom and reason, rather 
than against it. 2.'This is as certain, that 
wisdom and reason require that we should 
believe those things which are by many 
degrees more credible and probable than 
the contrary. 3. This is as certain, that 
to every man who considers impartially 
what great things may be said for the 
truth of Christianity, and what poor things 
they are which may be said against it, 
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either for any other religion, or for none at 
all, it cannot but appear by many degrees 
more credible, that the Christian religion 
is true, than the contrary. And from all 
these premisewS, this conclusion evidently 
follows, that it is infallibly certain, that 
we are firmly to believe the truth of the 
Christian religion. There is an abundance 
of arguments exceedingly credible, in- 
ducing men to believe the truth of Chris- 
tianity; I say, so credible, that though 
they cannot make us evidently see what 
wo believe, yet they evidently convince, 
that in true wisdom and prudence, the 
articles of it deserve credit, and ought to 
be accepted as things revealed by God.” 
— JVaterland, Chillinf/tvorth, 

The Homan Church has no authorized 
doctrine of infallibility, though its exist- 
ence is practically assumed, and is bound 
up with the whole catalogue of usurpations. 
The Council of Trent defined many minute 
and unimportant matters, yet on that which 
involved so much, it publislicd no defini- 
tion at all j neither pronouncing where the 
gift is lodged, nor under what conditions 
it is exercised, nor to what subjects it ex- 
tends; nay, not even asserting that it 
exists at all. Suarez says that the pope’s 
infallibility is a question of faith ; Bellar- 
mine, that it is not; and Stapleton, that, 
though the denial of it is scandalous and 
offensive, it is perhaps not heretical ; while 
Gerson, with a very large and learned school 
of Roman theologians, rejects the doctrine 
altogether. And none of these opinions 
have been censured. 

Again, if ■we ask whether, in point of 
fact, any pope has ever been a heretic, wc 
shall get nothing but inconsistent and 
contradictory replies. Coster says, that 
not one has ever taught lieresy, or fallen 
into error; and he makes this an argument 
for the doctrine itself. Pighius goes fur- 
ther, and says, that the pope is so con- 
firmed in the faith, that he could not fall 
into error either publicly or privately, even 
if he would; while, on the other hand, 
there is a multitude of Roman writers, who 
fully admit the heresies of Liberius, Vigi- 
lius, Ilonorius, and tiia rest; either con- 
demning them absol.itely, or extenuating 
their acts on some special gi’ound. The 
Council of Pisa, A. D. 140f), in its sentence 
of deposition against the rivals, pronounces 
them both heretics. And so previous 
councils have condemjed former popes; 
yet the question is still in debate. 

As a matter of doctrine, then, we have a 
long line of the grea^-st theologians that 
the Roman Church has ever produced, 
denying in explicit terms that any gift of 


infallibilitv at all was conveyed to the 
bishops of Rome by the words of Christ. 
And on the question of fact we find the 
very chief defenders of the pope's preroga- 
tives, admitting that he may deceive men 
by his example, and lead them into error ; 
and that he may publish decrees, and 
insert them in the body of canon law, 
which yet contradict the tradition of the 
Church and the truth of the gospel. The 
claim of infallibility, which advances no 
Scripture proof, except one perverted 
text ; and which is maintained in the face 
of all these hesitations and contradictions, 
these disproofs on the one side, and in- 
jurious admissions on the other; can be 
nothing else but a delusion and a fraud. — 
S. Itobins. 

INFALIJBTLITY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ROMhh (See (.-hurch of Home ^ Pn2)e- 
ry.) On this subject wc give the follow- 
ing remarks of Bishop Beveridge : — Tliat 
the Catholic or universal Church is infalli- 
ble, so as constantly and firmly to nu.intain 
and hold every j^articular truth dehvered 
in the gospel, in one ])lace or other of it, I 
think cannot well bo denied ; but that any 
particular Church, or the Church of Rome 
ill particular, is infallible, we have ex- 
pressly denied and opposed in the 'J'hirty- 
ninc Articles, it being there expressly 
asserted, that “ the Church of Rome hatn 
erred,” and, that “not only in their living 
and manner of ceremonies, but even in 
matters of faith.” 

Now fo prove that the Church of Rome 
hath erred, even' in matters of fu'th, I 
think the best way is to compare the doc- 
trine maintained by them with the doctrine 
delivered in these Articles. Fosf whatso- 
ever is contained in these Articles, ’«ve have, 
or shall, by the assistance 0/ God, prove 
to be consonant to Scripture , reason, and 
Fatliers ; and, by consequence, tO be a real 
truth. And, therefore, whatsoever is any 
way contrary to what is here delivered, 
must needs be an error. And so that be- 
sides other errors which the Church of 
Rome holds, be sure, whereinsoever it dif- 
fers from the doctrine of the Church of 
England, therein it errs. Now to prove 
that the Church of Rome doth hold such 
doctrines as are contrary to the doctrine 
of the Church of England, I shall not in* 
sist upon any particular, though never so 
eminent, persons amongst 4{hem that have 
delivered many doctrines contrary to ours. 
For I know, as it is amongst ourselves, 
that is not an error of our Church which 
is the error of some one or many particu- 
lar persons in it; so also ^mongst them, 
everything that Bellarmine, Johannes de 
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Turrecremata, Gregorius dc Valcntia, Al- j 
phonsua de Castro, or any of the grandees 
of their Church, saith, cannot he accounted 
as an error of their Church if it be false ; 
nor if it be true, as the truth of the whole 
Church. A Church may be Catholic though 
it hath many heretics in it ; and a Church 
may be heretical though it hath many 
Catholics in it. And therefore I say, to 
prove the doctrine of their Church to be 
erroneous, I shall not take any notice of 
the errors of particular persons, but of the 
errors deliberately and unanimously con- 
cluded upon, and subscribed to, and pub- 
lished as the doctrine of that Church, by 
the whole Church itself met together in 
council. For the doctrine d(’livered by a 
council cannot be denied to be the doc- 
trine of the whole Church there represent- 
ed. As the doctrine delivered in these 
Articles, hecauso it was concluded upon in 
a council of English divines, is accounted 
the doctrine of the (liurch of England ; so 
the doctrine concluded upon in a council 
of Romish divines, cannot be denied to be 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome. And 
of jdl the councils they have held, that 
which I shall pitch upon in this case, is 
the Council of Trent, both because it was 
the most general council they ever held, 
and also because it was held about the 
same time at Trent that onr convocation 
that composed these Articles^was held at 
London. For it was in the year of our 
Lord 1562, that our convocation, that 
concluded upon these Articles, was holdcn 
at London ; and thou^i the Council of 
Trent was begun in the year of our Lord 
1545, yet it was not concluded nor con- 
firmed till the fifth year of Pope Pius TV., 
A. D. 1563, as appears from Pope Pius Tll.’s 
bull for the confirmation of it. So that 
onr convocatiqp was held within the same 
time that that council was; and so our 
Church concluded upon truths here, wdiilst 
theirs agreed upon errors there. Neither 
need wc go anj further to prove that they 
agreed upon errors, than by showing that 
Riany things that they did then subscribe 
to, wore contrary to wdiat our Church, 
about the same time, concluded upon. For 
all our Articles arc, as w'c may see, agree- 
able to Scripture, reason, and Fathers ; and 
they delivering many things quite contrary 
to the said Articles, so many of them must 
needs be contnary to Scripture, reason, and 
Fathers too, ana therefore cannot but he 
eiTors. And so in showing that the doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome is, in many 
things, contrary to the Church of England, 
I shall prove from Scripture, reason, and 
Fathers, the truth of this proposition, that 
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the Church of Rome hath erred even in 
matters of faith. 

Now, though there he many things 
wherein the Church of Rome did at that, 
and so still doth at this, time disagree with 
ours; yet I shall pick out but some of 
those propositions that do, in plain terms, 
contradict these Articles. 

• As, first, W’C say, (Art. VI.,) Scripture 
is sufficient, &c., and the other books, 
(viz. commonly called the Apocrypha,) the 
Church doth not apply them to cstaolish 
any doctrine.” But the Church of Rome 
thrusts them into the body of canonicai 
Scriptures, and accounts them as canon- 
ical as any of the rest ; saying, “ But this 
sjmod thought good to write down to this 
decree an index of the holy books, lest 
any one should doubt w hich they are that 
are received by this council. Now they 
arc the underwritten. Of the Old Tes- 
tament, the five books of Moses, Genesis, 
Exodus, Ticviticus, Numbers, Deuterono- 
my : Joshua, .Judges, Ruth, four books of 
the Kings, tw'o of the Chronicles, Esdras 
the first and second, which is called Nc- 
liemias, 'Tobias, Judith, Hester, Job, Psal- 
ter of one hundred and fifty Psalms, 
Proverbs, hlcclesiastcs. Canticles, the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, h]cclcsiasticus, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah with Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
tw'elve TiCsser Prophets, that is, Osce, &c., 
tw'o hooks of the Maccabees, the first and 
second. Of the New Testament, the four 
Gospels, &c. as ours. But if any one doth 
not receive all tlicse books, wdth every 
j>art of them, as they use to be read in 
the Catholic (viz. the Roman) Church, 
and as they are contained in the ancient 
vulgar Latin edition, for holy and canoni- 
cal, and shall knowingly contemn the afore- 
said traditions, let him be anathema.”^ 

Secondly, we say that “ original sin is 
the fiiult and corruption of every man, none 
excepted.” (Art. IX.) But they say, « but 
this synod declares it is not their intention 
to comprehend the blessed and unspotted 
Virgin Mary, the mother of Gon, m this 
decree, wdiere it treats of original sin.” 

I 'ITiirdly, w'e say, “ AVc are accounted 
righteous before UOD only for the merit 
of our Lord Jksus Christ by faith, and 
so justified bv faith only.” (Art. XL) But 
tliey say, “ Ii any one say that a sinner is 
justified by faith only, that he so under- 
stand that nothing ‘else is required to 
attain the grace of justification, and that it 
is no w^ays necessary that he should be 
repared and disposed by the motion of 
is own will, let him be anathema.” 

Fourthly, we say, “ Works before 
cation have the nature of sin.” (Art. XHI.) 
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But they, If any one say, that all the ! 
works which are done before justification, ■ 
howsoever they are done, are truly sins, ! 
or deserve the hatred of God ; or by how 
much the more vehemently a man strives 
to dispose himself for grace, by so much 
the more grievously doth he sin, let him 
be anathema.” 

Fifthly, we say, “ Chuist was alone 
without sin.” (Art. XV.) They say, that 
the Virgin Mary also was. “ If any one 
say, that a man being once justified can 
sin no more, nor lose his grace, and there- 
fore he who falls and sins was never truly 
justified ; or, on the contrary, that he can 
avoid through his whole life all even venial 
sins, unless by a special privilege from 
God, as the Church holdeth concerning 
the blessed Virgin, let him be anathema.” 

Sixthly, we say, “ The Romish doctrine 
concerning purgatory, pardons, worship- 
ping, and adoration, as well of images as 
relics, and also invocation of saints, is a 
fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no ivarrant of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the word of God.” (Art. 
Xa.II.) Rut they, Seeing the Catholic 
Church taught by the Holy Ghost out of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the ancient tra- 
dition or tlie Fathers, in holy councils, and 
last of all in this general synod, hath 
taught that there is a purgatory, and that 
souls there detained arc helped by the suf- 
frages of the faithful, but principally by 
the sacrifices of the acceptable altar 5 this 
holy synod commands the bishops, that 
they would diligently study, that the sound 
doctrine concerning purgatory delivered 
from the holy Fathers and sacred councils 
be, by Chhtst’s faithful peoj)le, believed, 
held, taught, and preached everywhere.” 
And again, “ This holy synod commands all 
bishops and others, that have the charge 
and care of teaching, that according to 
the use of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, received from the primitive times 
of the Christian religion, and the consent 
of the holy Fathers, and the decrees of 
. sacred councils, especially concerning the 
intercession and invocation of saints, the 
honour of relics, and the lawful use of 
images, they diligentlv instruct the faith- 
ftil, teaching that the saints, reigning 
together with CiimsT, do offer up their 
prayers to God for men, and that it is 
good and profitable simply to invocate or 

a unto them,” &c. ‘ And that, “ the 
es of the holy martyrs, and others, 
that live with Christ, are to be wor- 
shipped,” &c. .,^nd also, “ that images of 
Christ, the GoD-bearing Virgin, and other 
saints, are to be had and retained, espe- 


cially in churches, and that due honour 
and veneration be given to them.” And 
presently, “ But if any one teach or think 
anything contrary to these deefees, let 
him be anathema.” 

Seventhly, we say, “ It is a thing plainly 
repugnant to the word of God, and the 
custom of the primitive Church, to have 
public prayer in the church, or to adminis- 
ter the sacraments, in a tongue not under- 
standed of the people.” (Art. XXIV.) 
Rut they, “ If any one say, that the cus- 
tom of the Church of Rome, whereby part 
of the canon and the words of consecration 
are uttered with a loud voice, is to be 
condemned, or that mass ought to be 
celebrated only in the vulgar tongue, or 
that water ought not to be mixed with 
the wine that is to be offered in the cup, 
for that it is contrary to Christ’s institu- 
tion, let him be anathema.” 

Eighthly, we say, “There arc but two 
sacraments.” (Art. XXV.) They, “ If any 
one say, that the sacraments of the new 
law were not all instituted by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, or that there are more or less 
than seven, to wit, baptism, confirmation, 
the eucharist, penance, extreme unction, 
orders, and matrimony, or that any of these 
seven is not truly and properly a sacra- 
ment, let him be anathema.” 

Ninthly, we say, “ Transubstantiation 
is repugnant to the Scripture, and over- 
throwetb tfie nature of a sacrament.” 
(Art. XXVIII.) Rut they, “ But because 
CiiRTST our Redeemer said, that that which 
he oflered under the shape of bread was 
truly his body, therefore it was always 
believed in the Church of God ; and, last 
of all, this holy synod doth now declare it, 
that, by the consecration of bread and 
wine is made the changing of the whole 
substance of the bread into the substance 
of the body of Christ our Lo-id, and of 
the whole substance of wine into the sub- 
stance of his blood ; which change is fitly 
and properly called, by the holy Catholic 
Church, transubstantiation.” 

Tenthly, we say, “ The sacrament of our 
Lord’s supper is not to be worshipped.” 
(Art. XXVIII.) But they, “^fhere is 
therefore no place of doubting left, but 
that all the faithful of Christ, according 
to the custom always received in the Ca- 
tholic Church, should mve to this most 
holy sacrament, in the adoration of it, that 
worship of service which is due to the 
true God.” 

Eleventhly, we say, ** The cup of the 
Lord is not to be denied to the It^-peo- 
ple.” (Art. XXX.) But they, «If any 
one say, that, from the command of God 
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and the necessity of salvation, all and 
every believer in Christ ought to receive 
both kinds of the most holy sacrament of 
the euchhrist, let him be anathema.” 

Twelfthly, we say, “The sacrifices of 
the mass are blasphemous fables and dan- 
gerous deceits.” (Art. XXXI.) But they, 
“ If any one say that in the mass there is 
not a true and proper sacrifice ofiered to 
God, or that to be offered is nothing else 
but for Christ to be given to us to cat, let 
him be anathema.” 

There are many other things wherein 
the doctrine established by the Church of 
Home contradicteth ours ; but these may 
be enough to show both the falseness of 
the calumny that ignorant people put 
upon our Church of England, as if it was 
returning to Popery, whereas the doctrine 
established by our Church doth, in so 
many and plain terms, contradict the 
established doctrine of theirs ; and also it 
show's the truth of this part of our doctrine, 
that some part of theirs is false. For 
seeing whatsoever is here set down as the 
doctrine of our Church, is grounded upon 
Scripture, consented to by reason, and de- 
livered by the Fathers, it cannot but be 
true doctrine ; and seeing theirs do so fre- 
quently contradict ours, it cannot but in 
such things that are so contradictory to 
ours be false doctrine. And therefore we 
may well conclude, that oven ^le Church 
of Rome too hath erred, yea, in mat- 
ters of faith, and that if she denies it, she 
must add that to the rest of her errors. — 
jBeveridge. * 

Concerning the pretended infallibility 
of the Church of Rome, the celebrated Bi- 
shoj) Bull tpbscrvcs, “ Wc Protestants pro- 
fess and prove, by most evident arguments, 
that the Church of Rome hath in sundry 
points eired, an<L is guilty of innovation. 
The patrons of mat Church, not able to 
answer those arguments of ours, tell us 
this cannot be ; that the Chur(;h of Rome 
is infallible, and cannot possibly be guilty 
of such innovation. Is not this an ad- 
mirable way of reasoning and disputation? 
Can the Rpmanists produce arguments to 
prove that their Church cannot err, so 
clear and evident as these alleged by us to 
demonstrate that she hath erred ? Surely 
no. To make this plain, if I can be in- 
fallibly certain that my senses, rightly 
disposed, and all due requisites to sensation 
supposed, are infallible, and cannot be 
deceived about their proper objects (and if 
I cannot be assured of this, the apostles had 
no infallible assurance of that vmich is the 
foundation of the Christian faith, the resur- 
rection of Christ, which was evidenced to 


them by their testimony of sense, and that 
testimony pronounced infallible. Acts i. 3 j 
1 John i. 1,2) ; then 1 may be infallibly 
certain that the Church of Rome is not in- 
fallible, yea, that she hath fpossly erred in 
her doctrine of traiisubstantiation, teaching 
the bread and wine, after the words of 
consecration, to be turned into the very 
flesh and blood of Christ, which yet all 
my senses assure me to remain still the 
same in nature and substance, that is, 
bread and wine. If I can be infallibly 
certain that Christ himself is infallible, 
that he would not, could not, appoint an 
institution that should he dangerous and 
scandalous to his Church, viz. of receiving 
the holy cucharist in hotli kinds ; if I can 
be infallibly certain that the whole Church 
of Christ, that wiis under the guidance 
and direction of the apostles, were not 
grossly deceived, and engaged by the 
apostles themselves in a practice dangerous 
and scandalous (and of this I may be as 
infallibly sure as I am of the truth of the 
gospel itself) ; then I may be infallibly 
certain that the (.Church of Rome not only 
may err. but hath grossly erred in that 
determination of hers, whereby she rejects 
(in the Council of Constance) communion 
in both kinds, as a dangerous and scan- 
dalous practice. And in the same manner 
we might proceed to show the falsehood of 
divers other determinations of the Church 
of Rome, if this paper would permit ; but 
these are sufficient to any person that 
shall consult his serious reason. Indeed, 
I look upon it as a w'onderful both just 
and wise providence of God, that he 
hath sufiered the Church of Rome to fall 
into such gross errors, (which otherwise it 
is scarce imaginable how' men in their 
wits, that had not renounced not only the 
Scriptures, but their reason, yea, and 
their senses too, could be overtaken with,) 
and to determine them for articles of faith. 
For hereby a person of the meanest ca- 
pacity (so he be sincere, and not under the 
prejudice of education) may evidently dis- 
cern with what a strange kind of impu- 
dence that Church arrogates to herself an 
infallibility in all her determinations. And 
for such of our Church that have been 
informed of these things, and yet shall 
leave our communion, and follow the 
guidance of that Chuich upon the account 
of her infallibility, I fear they are in the 
number of those miserable persons de- 
scribed by the apostle, (2 Thess. ii. 11, 12,) 
who are given up to strong delusion, that 
they may believe a lie, &c. " That 'whic& 
follows in the text 1 dread to mention ; 
God avert it from them!” 
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• INFANT BAPTISM. (See Bupthm, 
Infant) 

INFIIIMARIAN. An oflicer in a mon- 
astery, who had the care of the sick and 
infirm. A dignitary in Nice catliedral 
was so called. — JM, 

INFINITY. An attribute of God. The 
idea of infinity or immensity is so closely 
connected with that of self existence ^ that, 
because it is impossible but something 
must be infinite, indei)endently and of it- 
self, therefore it must of necessity be self- 
existent : and because something must of 
necessity be self-existent, therefore it is 
necessary that it must likewise be infinite. 
A necessarily existent being must be every- 
where as well as always unalterably the 
same. For u necessity, which is not every- 
where the same, is plainly a consequential 
necessity only, d(‘])cnding u]X)n some ex- 
ternal cause. Whatever therefore exists 
by an absolute necessity in its own nature, 
must needs be infinite^ as well as eternal, 
I'o suppose a finite being to be self-exist- 
ent, is to say, that it is a contradiction for 
that being not to exist, the absence of 
which may yet be conceived without a 
contradiction; which is the greatest ab- 
surdity in the world. 

From hence it follows, that the infinity 
of the self-existent Being must be an in- 
finity of fulness, as well as of immensity ; 
that is, it must not only be without limits, 
but also without diversity, defect, or inter- 
ruption. It follo-ws, likewise, that the 
self-existent Being must be a most simple, 
unchangeable, incorrujitible Being, with- 
out parts, figure, motion, divisibility, or 
any other such jiropertics, as we find in 
matter. For all these things do j)lainly 
and necessarily imj[)ly finiteness in their 
very notion, and are utterly inconsistent 
with complete infinity. 

As to the particular manner in wdiich 
the Supreme Being is infinite, or every- 
where present — this is as impossible for 
our finite understandings to comprehend 
and explain, as it is for us to form an ade- 
quate idea of infinity. The schoolmen 
have presumed to assort, that the immen- 
sity of God is a paint, as hds eternity (they 
think) is an instant But this being alto- 
gether unintelligible, we may more safely 
affirm, that the Supreme Cause is at all 
times equally present, both in his simple 
essence, and by the iiim»ediatc and perfect 
exercise of all his attributes, to every point 
of the boundless immensity, as if it were 
really all but one single point. — Clarke, 

INlTlATEl). 1*1 the early ages of 
the Church, this term was applied to those 
who had been baptized, ana admitted to 


a knowledge of the higher mysteries of 
the gospel. I'lie discipline of the Church 
at tliat period, made it necessary that 
candidates for baptism should passthrough 
a long probation, in the character of ca- 
techumens. While in this preparatory 
state, they were not allowed to be present 
at the celebration of the eiicharist ; and in 
sermons and homilies in their presence, 
the speaker either waived altogether any 
direct statement ol’ the sublimer doctrines 
of (Miristianity, or alluded to them in an 
obscure manner, not intelligible to the 
uninitiated, but sufficiently clear to be 
interpreted by those for whom they were 
intended, viz. the baptized or initiated. 
Hence the phrase so common in the ho- 
milies of the Fathers, “the initiated under- 
stand what is said.” 

IjSNO(’KNTS' DAY. One of the holy- 
days of the Clmrch. Its design is to 
commein orate one of the most thrilling 
events in the gosjiel history. The inno- 
cents were tluy wiio suffered dcatlt liiider 
the cruel decree of Herod, who thought, 
by a general slaughter of young children, 
to have accom])lished the death of the 
infant Jksus. Tln^y are so called from 
the I/atin term innucentes or innacui, liarm- 
less babes, altogetlier inca])able of defend- 
ing themselves from the malice of their 
inhuman persecutors. The celebration of 
the martyrdom of these innocents was 
very ancient. It occurs on the 281h of 
December. 

JNQlHSrriON. A tribunal, or court 
of justice, in Khman (Catholic countries, 
erected by the jiopes for the examination 
and j)unislnnent of hn'etics. 

Before the conversion of thq.empire to 
riiristii’iiity, there was no other tribunal, 
for liie inquiry into matter of faith atid 
doctrine, but that of the bislmns ; nor any 
other way of punishing obsUnato heretics, 
hut that of excommunication. But the 
Koraaii cmjierors, being converted to Chris- 
tianity, thought themselves obliged to inter- 
pose in the punishment of crimes committed 
against God, and for this purpose made 
laws, (which may he found in the Theo- 
dosiaii and Justinian codes,) by whicli 
heretics were sentenced to banishment and 
forfeiture of estates. Thus there were 
two courts of judicature against heretics, 
the one spiritual, the other civil. The 
ecclesiastical court pronounced upon the 
right, declared what was heresy, and ex- 
communicated heretics. When this was 
done, the civil courts undertook the prose- 
cution, and punished those, in their per- 
sons and fortunes, who were convicted ol 
heresy. 
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This method lasted till after the year 
800. From this time the jurisdiction 
of the A!^estern bishops over heretics was 
enlarged, and they had now authority both 
to convict and punish them, by imprison- 
ment, and several acts of discipline, war- 
ranted by the canons and custom : but 
they could not execute the imperial laws 
of banishment upon them. Matters stood 
thus until the 12th century, when the 
great growth and power of heresies (as 
they were called) began to give no small 
disturbance to the Church, irowevcr, the 
popes could do no more than send h'gatcs 
and preachers to endeavour the conversion 
of heretics, particularly the Albigenscs, 
who about this time were the occasion of 
great disturbances in lianguedoc. Hither 
Father Dominic and his followers (called 
from him Dominicans) were sent by Pope 
Innocent III., with orders to excite the 
Catholic princes and people to extirpate 
heretics, to inquire out their number and 
quality, and to transmit a faithful account 
thereof to Home. Hence they were called 
Inquisitors; and this gave birth to the 
formidable • tribunal or the Inqjiisitionf 
which was received in all Italy, and the do- 
minions of Spain, excepting the kingdom 
of Naples, and the I.ow Countries, where 
Charles V., and after him Philip IT. of 
Spain, endeavouring to establish it, in 1567, 
by the Duke of Alva, thereby incurred 
the loss of the United I’rovinces. 

This tribunal takes cognizance of heresy, 
Judaism, Mahometanism,^ and polygamy; 
and the peo])le stand in so much fear of 
it, that parents deliver un their childi*en, 
husbands their wives, and masters their 
servants, its oflicers, -without daring in 
the least to murmur, 'fhe prisoners are 
shut up in frightful dungeons, -where they 
are kept for sevefal months, till they them- 
selves turn their own accusers, and declare 
the cause of their imprisonment ; for they 
are never confronted with witnesses. Their 
iHends go into mourning, and sjieak of 
them as dead, not daring to solicit their 
pardon, lest they should be brought in as 
accomplices. \Vheii there is no shadow of 
proof against the pretended criminal, he 
IS discharged, after a tedious imprison- 
ment, and the loss of the greatest part of 
his effects. 

The sentence against the prisoners of 
the Inquisition '<s publicly pronounced, 
and with extraordinary solemnity. This 
is called Auto da /<», that is. Act or Decree 
of Faith, In Portugal, they erect a the- 
atre, capable of holding 3000 persons, on 
which they place a very 'rich altar, and 
raise seats on eac^i side in the form of 


an amphitheatre, where the criminals aro 
placed ; over against whom is a high chair, 
whither they are called one by one, to 
hear their doom, pronounced by one of the 
Inquisitors. The prisoners know their 
doom by the clothes they W(?ar tliat day. 
Those who wear their own clothes, are 
discharged uj)on payment of a fine. Those 
who have a Santo Benito, or straight yel- 
low coat without sleeves, charged with St. 
Andreev’s cross, have their lives, but for- 
feit their effects. Those who have the 
resemblance of flames, made of red serge, 
sewed upon their Santo Benito, without any 
cross, are pardoned, but threatened to b(i 
burnt, if ever they relaj)se. But those 
who, bcvsides these flames, have on their 
Santo Benito their own ])icture, environed 
with figures of devils, are condemned to 
die. The Inquisitors, who arc ecclesias- 
tics, do not jironounce the sentence of 
death, but form and read an act, wherein 
they say, that the criminal, being con- 
victed of such a crime by his owm proper 
confession, is delivered with much reluct- 
ancy to the secular power, to be punished 
according to his demerits. This writing 
they give to seven judges, who attend at 
the right side of the altar. These con- 
demn the criminal to be first hanged, and 
then burnt : but Jews are burnt alive. 
The public place for execution in Portu- 
gal is called Itoussi, whither the Confra- 
ternity of Mercy attend, and pray for the 
prisoner. 

The Inquisition of GoOf in the Indies, is 
very powerful, the principal inquisitor hav- 
ing more rcsj>ect snowed liim than either 
the archbishop or viceroy. The criminals, 
sentenced by this tribunal to die, are ehul 
much after the same manner as in Portu- 
gal. Such as are convicted of magic, wear 
paper caps in the form of sugar-loaves, 
covered wdth flames and frightful figures 
of devils. All the criminals go in proces- 
sion to a church chosen for the ceremony, 
and have each of them a godfather, who 
is answerable for their forthcoming after 
the ceremony is over. In this procession 
the criminals walk barefooted, carrying 
lighted tapers in their hands: the least 
guilty march foremost. After the last of 
them that arc to be discharged, comes one 
carrying a crucifix, and followed by those 
who are to die. The next day after the 
execution, the pictures of the executed are 
carried to the church of the Dominicans. 
The head only is represented surrounded 
with firebrands, and underneath is written 
the name, quality, and crime of the person 
executed. 

The Inquisition of Venice^ consisting of 
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the pope’s nuncio residing there, the pa- ' 
triarch of Venice, the father inquisitor, 
and two senators, is nothing near so severe 
as those of Spain and Portugal. It does 
not hinder the Greeks and Armenians 
from the exercise of their religion j and it 
tolerates the Jews, who wear scarlet caps 
for the sake of distinction. In fine, the 
power of this tribunal is so limited by the 
states, that, in the university of Padua, 
degrees are taken without requiring the 
candidates to make the profession of faith 
enjoined by the popes ; insomuch that 
schismatics, Jews, and those they call he- 
retics, daily take their degrees in law and 
physic there. 

The Lupitsition of Home is a congrega- 
tion of twelve cardinals, and some otlier 
officers, and the pope presides in it in 
person. Tliis is accounted the highest 
tribunal in Home. It began in the time 
of Pope Paul IV., on occasion of the 
spreadii^ of Lutheranism. The standard 
of the Liquisiiion is of red damask, on 
which is })ainted a cross, with an olive 
branch on one side, and a sword on the 
other ; the motto in these words of the 
73rd psalm, Exurye^ Dorninet et jndka 
catisam nieam. 

INSPIllATION. (See Holy Ghost,) 
The extraordinary ana superncatural in-f 
fluence of the Spirit of God on the human 
mind, by which the prophets and sacred 
writers were qualified to receive and set 
forth Divine communications, without any 
mixture of error. In this sense the term 
occurs in 2 Tim. lii. 16. “ All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God,” &c. (See 
Scriptures, Inspiration of.) 

The word inspiration also expresvses that 
ordinary operation of the Spirit, by which 
men are inw'ardly moved and excited both 
to will and to do such things as are pleas- 
ing to God, and through which ail the 
owers of their minds arc elevated, puri- 
ed, and invigorated. “ There is a spirit 
in manj and the inspiration of the AL- 
MIGHTY giveth them understanding.” (Job 
xxxii. 8.) In this latter sense the term 
and its kindred verb irequently appear in 
the offices of the Church ; as in the peti- 
,tion«, “ Grant, that by thy holy inspiration 
think those things that are good 
“ defense the thoughts of our hearts % 
the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit j ” Be- 

seeching thee to insnire continually the 
universal Church witn the spirit of truth, 
unity, an4 concord j” and 

“ Come, Holy Obtest, our souls inspire. 

And lighten with celestial fire ; ’* 

“ Visit our minds, into our hearts 
Thy heavenly grace inspire** 


INSTALLATION. The act of giving 
visible possession of his office to a canon 
or prebendary of a cathedral, by placing 
him in his stall. It is also applied to the 
placing of a bishop in his episcopal throne 
m his cathedral church; enthronization 
being said to be proper to archbishops 
only; but this appears a teclmical and 
unreal distinction invented in the middle 
ages. 

The installation of the Knights of the 
Garter is a religious ceremony, performed 
in the Chapel of St. George, at Windsor. 
(See Ashnoles Institution of the Order of 
the Garter.) Those of the Knights of the 
Bath in Ilenry VTI.’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey, and of the Kniglits of St. 
Patrick in the Cathedi'al of St. Patrick’s 
in Dublin, are, according to the statutes of 
the orders, conducted upon the same model. 

INSTITUTION. The act by which the * 
bishop commits to a clergyman the cure 
of a church. 

Canon 40. “To avoid the dcicstahle 
sin of simony, every archbishop, bishop, or 
other person having authority to admit, 
institute, or collate, to any spiiitual or ec- 
clesiastical function, dignity, or benefice, 
shall, before every such admission, institu- 
tion, or collation, minister to every person 
to be admitted, instituted, or collated, the 
oath against simony.” 

The following papers are to be sent to 
the bishop by the clergyman, who is to be 
instituted or collated : — 

1. Presentation to the benefice or ca- 
thedral prefcrme'iit, duly stamped and exe- 
cuted by the patron [or petition, not on 
stamp, if the person to be instituted happens 
to he patron of the r 

The stamp duty upotf ^>resentations is 
now regulated by the 5 & 6 Viet. c. 
79, and 6 & 7 Viet. c. aiu^ it is an ad 
valorem duty upon the net yearly value of 
the preferment or benefice, such value to 
be ascertained by the certificate of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners for England 
indorsed upon the instrument of presenta- 
tion. 

The following is the scale of stamp duty 
to which presentations are liable ; — 

WTiere the annual value is 
under £300 . . . £5 stamp. 

If it amounts to £300 and is 
less than £4($ .10 

If it amounts £400 and is 
less thai]^500 . . *1^ 

If it amo^^ to £500 and is 
less tHdh £600 ... 20 
and so on; an addhional £5 being re- 
quired for every £ || y) annual value. 
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In the case of collations, and also of in- 
stitutions proceeding upon the petition of 
the patron, the certificate of yearly value 
must be Written upon, and the stamp af- 
fixed to, the instrument of collation, or of 
institution, respectively. 

The following is the scale of duty to 
which collations and institutions proceed- 
ing upon petition are liable : — 

Where the annual value is 
under £300 . . . £7 stamp. 

If it amounts to £300 and is 
less than £400 . . .12 

If it amounts to £400 and is 
less than £500 . . 

If it amounts to £500 and is 
less than £600 , . .22 

and so on ; an additional £5 being re- 
quired for every £100 annual value. 

In order to procure the certificate of 
value from the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers, application should be made by the 
secretary to the commissioners, in the fol- 
lowing form : — 

Application for Certificate of the Value of 
a TAvinq under 5 6 Viet, c. 79, and 6 

7 VKt c. 72. 

TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
FOR ENGLAND. 

The , of , in the county of 

, and diocese of , cjid in the 

patronage of , having become vacant 

on the day of last, by the 

of the Kev. j and the Kev. being 

about to be thereto, *the ecclesiastical 

commissioners for England arc requested 
to certify the net yearly value thereof, ac- 
cording t« the. jiroyisions of the acts 5 & 
6 Viet. c. 79, and and 7 Viet. c. 72. 

. 

^ {Siffnature) . 

In answer to this api)lication, a form of 
certificate will be sent from the office of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, which is 
to be indorsed on the instrument of pre- 
sentation, &c., and then transmitted to the 
same office for signature ; after wdiich, the 
presentation, kc, wdll, on its being taken 
to the Stamp Office, be properly stamped. 

2. Letters of orders, deacon, and priest. 

3. Letters testimonial by three beneficed 
clergymen, in the following form 

To the Riglit Reveled , Lord 

Bishop of . 

We, whose names are het^ijjifier writ- 
ten, twtify and make known, that A. B., 
clerk,' A. id., (or other degree^) presented 
(or to be collate^^ the case miy be) to 


the canonry, &c., &c., (or to the rectory or 

vicarage, as the case may he,) of , in 

the county of , in your lordsliip’s dio- 

cese, hath been personally known to us for 
the space of three years last past; that 
we have had opportunities of observing 
his conduct; that, during the whole of 
that time, we verily believe that he lived 
piously, soberly, and honestly ; nor have 
we at any time heard anything to the con- 
trary thereof ; nor hath ke at any time, as 
far as we know' or believe, held, written, 
or taught anything contrary to the doc- 
trine or discipline of the United Church of 
England and Ireland ; and, moreover, we 
believe him in our consciences to be, as to 
his moral conduct, a person w'orthy to be 
admitted to the said canonry, or benefice 
(tfs the case may he). 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set 

our hands, this day of , in the 

year of our Lord 18 — 

C. I), rector of . 

E. F. vicar of . 

G. H. rector of . 

If all the subscribers are not beneficed in 
the fliocese of the bishop to wdiom the 
testimonial is addressed, the counter- 
signature of the bishop of the diocese 
wherein their benefices are respectively 
situate is required. 

4. A short statement of the title of the 
patron in case of a change of patron since 
the last incumbent was presented. 

The same subscriptions and declarations 
arc to be made, and oaths taken, as by a 
clergyman on being licensed to a perpetual 
curacy. (See Curacy,) 

If the clergyman presented, or to be 
collated, should be in possession of other 
preferment, it w ill be necessary for him, 
(if he wishes to continue to hold a cathe- 
dral preferment, or a benefice with the 
cathedral preferment, or benefice to which 
he has been presented, or is to be collated,) 
to look to the provisions of the act 1 & 2 
Viet. c. 106, sect. 1 to sect. 14, before he 
is instituted, or collated. 

INTENTION. Friesfs Intention, On 
this subject the following is th6 eleventh 
canon of tlie Council of Trent : — “ If any 
shall say that there is not required m tHfe 
ministers while they perform and ^nfer 
the sacraments, at least the intention of 
doing what the Church docs, let him be 
accursed.” 

This is a monstrous and fevAil asser- 
tion, which supposes it to be in the power 
of every malicious or sceptical priest to 
deprive the holiest of God’s worshippers 
of the grace which is sought in the sacra- 
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ments* There is mention of this notion 
in Pope- Eugenius’s letter to the Arme- 
nians at the Council of Florence ; but this 
was the first time that a reputed general 
council sanctioned it. But the Church of 
Home is not content with placing all re- 
ceivers of sacraments at the. mercy of the 
priest’s intention ; and when we know how 
many avowed infidels there have been 
found in the ranks of her priesthood, this 
alone (according to her own theory^ opens 
a fearful door to doubt and hesitation, 
affecting the validity of the ordinations 
and administrations within her pale since 
the Council of Trent ; but in the sacrament 
of the holy eucharist she has placed the 
communicants at the mercy of the baker’s 
and vintner’s intention, and any malevo- 
lent tradesman who supplies the wine and 
wafers to be used in the Lord’s supper, 
has it in its power, according to their 
rubrics, to deprive the communicants of 
the grace of the sacrament. For, “ Si 
panis non sit triticeus, vel si triticeus, ad- 
mixtus sit granis alterius generis in tanta 
quantitate, ut non mancat panis triticeus, 
vel ait alioqui corruptus : non con/icitur 
sacranumhmi” “ Si sit confectus de aqua 
rosacea, vel alterius distillationis, dubium 
est an conjiviatur'^ ** Si vinum sit factum 
penitus acetum, vel penitus putridum, vel 
dc uvis acerbis scu non maturis expres- 
sum; vel ei admixtum tantum aqiue ut 
vinum sit corruptum, 7ion conjicitur sacra- 
tnenitwi ” — liuhricco Oenerales Missalis 
Mom, 

INTERCESSIONS. That part of the 
Litany in which, having already prayed for 
ourselves, wt now proceed to supplicate 
God’s mercy for others. The intercessions 
are accompanied by the response, “ We 
beseech thee to hear us, good Lord.” 
(See Litany,) The different species of 
prayer are alluded to by St. Paul, 1 Tim. 
li. 1, “I exhort, therefore, that first of all, 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men^’ 

itriatiQj TrnoflTtuxdc, ibxapi^Tiac, 

INTERCESSOR. (See Lord and Je- 
sm,) Qne who pleads in behalf of another. 
The. applied emphatically to our 

blessed Ipno, “ who ever livctli to make 
intercession fow lis.” The practice of the 
Romanists in mV?sting angels and departed 
saints with the 'charSetur of intercessors, 
is rejected as being jlij\j»anctioncd by Ca- 
tholic ant^uity, as resting on no Scriptural 
authorityt and as bring derogatory to the 

« of our lU:pEKMER. (See Invoca- 
lints^ Idolatry,) 

INTERDICT, An ecclesiastical cen- 
6m*e, whereby the Church of Rome forbids 


INTERIM. 

the administration of the sacraments and 
the performance of Divine service to a 
kingdom, province, town, &c. Some peo- 
ple pretend this custom was introduced in 
the fourtii or fifth century ; but the opinion 
that it began in the ninth, is much more 
probable ; there are some instances of it 
since that age, and particularly Alexander 
III., in 1170, superciliously put the king- 
dom of England under an interdict, for- 
bidding the clergy to perform any part 
of Divine service unless baptism to infants, 
taking confessions, and giving absolutions 
to dying penitents, which was the usual 
restraint of an interdict ; but the succecd- 
ing popes, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, seldom make use of it. — Broughton, 

INTERIM. {Lat,) The name of a 
formulary, or confession of faith, obtruded 
upon the Protestants, after the death of. 
Luther, by the emperor Charles V., when 
he had defeated their forces. It was so 
called, because it was only to take place 
in the Interim^ till a general council should 
decide all the points in question between 
the Protestants and Catholics. The occa- 
sion of it w'as this ; the emperor had made 
choice of three divines, viz. Julius Pflug, 
bishop of Naumherg, Michael Ilelding, 
titular bishop of Sidon, and John Agricola, 
preacher to the Elector of Brandenburg ; 
who drew up a project consisting of twenty- 
six articlf^s concerning the points of re- 
ligion in dispute between the Catholics 
and Protestants. The controverted points 
were, the state of Adam before ard after 
his fall j the redemption of mankind by 
JEtSUS Christ; the justification of sins; 
charity and good works; the confidence 
we ought to have in Goi.^, thtfv our sins 
are remitted; the Church, and its true 
marks ; its power, authorit) , and ministers ; 
the popp- and bishops ;rthe sacraments; 
the ma^s ; thft cfltimemoratioii of saints ; 
their intercessidln ; and prayers for the 
dead. :> 

The emperor this project to the 
pope for his app^bation, which fie re- 
fused; whereupon' Charles V. published 
the imperial constitution called the Interim, 
wherein he declared, that “it was his 
will, that all his Catholic dominions should, 
for the future, inviolably observe th§., cus- 
toms, stiitutes, and ordinances of the Uni^ 
versal Church; and that those who had 
separated themselyes from it, should either 
reunite themselves to it, or at least con- 
form to-^is constitution; and that all 
should qiiietly expect the decisions of the 
general council.? This ordinapi^^^was 
published in the. Diet of Augsburg^ May 
16th, 1648. B\xi^ neither 
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pleased the pope nor the Protestants ; the 
Lutheran preachers openly declared they 
would not receive it, alleging that it re- 
established Popery. Some chose rather 
to quit their chairs and livings than to sub- 
scribe it ; nor would the Duke of Saxony 
receive it. Calvin, and several others, 
wrote against it. On the other side, the 
emperor was so severe against those who 
refused to accept, that he disfranchised 
the cities of Magdeburg and Constance, 
for their opposition. — Brow/hton. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. A term 
made use of to denote the state of the soul 
between death and the resurrection. From 
the Scriptures speaking frequently of the 
dead sleeping in their graves, many have 
supposed that the soul sleeps till the re- 
surrection, i. e. is in a state of entire insen- 
sihility. But against this opinion, and that 
the soul, alter death, enters immediately 
into a state of conscious happiness or 
misery, though not of final reward or 
punishment, the following passages seem to 
be conclusive: Matt. xvii. Luke xxiii. 
43; 2 Cor. v. 6; Phil. i. 21 ; Luke xvi. 22, 
23 ; Rev. vi. 9. (See IlfIL) 

INTONATION, properly sjieaking, the 
recitation by the chanter, or rector chori, 
of the commencing words of the psalm or 
hymn, before the choir begins : as is often 
practised in the English choirs, with re- 
spect to the VenitCf the Te Di^an, the Ni- 
cenc Creed, and the Gloria ni Bsedsis, 
The intonations of the Gregorian Psalm 
chant arc regularly prescribed. Intona- 
tion is also api)lie(l to the commencement 
of earl! verse of the Canticles (sung how- 
ever by the choir) before the reciting note. 
The intoiiatioiis arc the same as in the 
psalm chants ; but in tlie latter they are 
confined to the first verse of each psalm. 
The word is somet lines, but inaccurately, 
used for the c/ianfimf^Qi' the services by 
the priest or minister ip the musical tone 
proper to choirs.— 

INTROIT. In tiic^^^nctent Church a 
salm was sung of .i^ahtod immediately 
cfore.the collect, EpiAtlc, and Gospel. As 
thi^took^ place while the priest was enter- 
the septum or rails of the 
altar, it , acquired the name of Introilus or 
Intrwt, ^ 

Cardinal Bona says that Introits, as used 
lU the Roman Church, were introduced 
by.^dpe Coclestine (a. d. 422 — 432). The 
Jntroit consists of one or more verses, 
^heraRy froip the Psalms, butjiometimes 
from dtner parts of ^Scripture.’' This an- 
the Introit, properly so called. 
Theft' the psalm (an- 
then the Gloria 


Patri, after which the Introit, or com- 
mencing anthem, is repeated. The First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., (a. d. 1549,) 
appoints special psalms to he used as In- 
troits on all Sundays and holy-days. These 
differ altogether from the Roman Introits, 
both in their selection and in their con- 
struction. They are entire psalms, with 
the Gloria Patri, ami without any verse. 
The psalm or hymn now universally sung 
in our churches before the Communion 
Service, may he said to represent the 
Introit, as Bishoj) Bull observes. ** In 
cathedral or mother churches there is 
still a decent distinction between the two 
services : for before tlie jiriest goes to the 
altar to read the second service, there is a 
short hut (excellent antlicm sung, in imita- 
tion whereof in the churches of London, 
and in other greater churches of the coun- 
try, instead of that anthem there is part of 
a j)salm sung. — Mb. 

In ('lij/bnls Introdnotionf (lfi64,) it ap- 
pears that a voluntary at that time pre- 
ceded the Communion Service at St. Paul’s. 
Shortly after this time, the custom arose, 
now universal in clioirs, of singing a 
Sanctiis in this place ; St. Paul’s, West- 
minster, and Cantorhury were tlie first to 
ado])t it. In parish churches, a metrical 
psalm is usually sung in this place, and 
very iiroiierly. 

INVENTION OF THE HOLY CROSS. 
A festival kept by the Church of Rome, in 
memory of tlie day on which they atfirm 
our Savjoor’s cross was found by the 
emjiress Ilcloiia, in the lime of Constan- 
tino the Great ; concerning which the fol- 
lowing story has been fabricated. That 
princess being at J erusalcni, was informed 
that the cross of our Saviour was buried 
in- the sepulchre, upon which she ordered 
them to dig, when they found the cross 
and the nails, together 'with the crosses of 
the two tliievcs : but the wood on which 
the inscription 'was made being separated 
from the cross, they could not distinguish 
that of our Saviour from the others, till 
Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, found out 
the following expedient : he qrdered a 
dying woman to be brought and laid upon 
the crosses, t'wo of which gave her no 
manner of relief, but beyig set upon the 
third, she pi^rfectly recotei'ed from the first 
moment she touched it, whereby they 
plainly discovered that It was the same 
on which our SivioUR suffered. The em- 
press built a stately church in the place 
where the cross was found, where she left 
some part of the wood richly ornamented, 
carrying the rest with the nails to Con- 
stantinople. 
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mVESTITURE. The act of conferring 
a biahopric, by delivering a pastoral staff or 
Ting. Concerning the right of investiture, 
violent disputes arose in the middle ages, 
between the emperors and the popes, for 
an account of which the reader is referred 
to Mosheim, Cent. XI. part ii. chap. 2, the 
account being too long for insertion here. 

INVISIBLES. A distinguishing name 
given to the disciples of Osiander, Fla- 
cius Illyricus, Swenkfeld, &c., being so 
denominated because they denied the per- 
petual visibility of the Church. Palmer 
remarks, that the reformed seem gener- 
ally to have taught the doctrine of the 
visibility of the Church, until some of them 
deemed it necessary, 'in consequence of 
their controversy with the Romanists, who 
asked them where their Church existed 
before Luther, to maintain that the Church 
might sometinws be invisible. This mis- 
taken view appears in the. Belgic Confes- 
sion, and was adopted by some of the 
Protestants; but it arose entirely from 
their error in forsaking the defensive 
ground which their predecessors had taken 
at first, and ])lacing themselves in the 
false position of claiming the exclusive 
title of the Church of CiiuiST, according 
to the ordinary signification of the term. 
Juricu, a minister of the French Protest- 
ants, has shown this, and has endeavoured 
to prove that the Church of CimisT is 
essentially visible, and that it never re- 
mained obscured, without ministry or sa- 
craments, even in the persecutions, or in 
the time of Arianism. The same truth 
has been acknowledged by several deno- 
minations of dissenters in Britain. 

INVITATORY. Some text of Scrip- 
ture, adapted and chosen for the occasion 
of the day, and used in ancient times be- 
fore the Venite, which is also called the 
Invitatory Psalm, 

The Invitatories, as given in the Roman 
Breviaries, are two verses," Adoremus Domi- 
num, qui fecit nos,” and " qui fecit nos : ” 
the former sung before and after the psalm, 
and at the end of the 2nd, 6th, and 10th 
verses j'and the latter at the end of the 4th 
and 8th. — Jehh, 

INVOCATION. The commencing part 
of the Litany, ^jontaining the invocation of 
each Person, of the Godhead, severally, and 
of the , Biased Trinity in Unity. TJiis dis- 
tinctjiqn i^faaq^ the .margin of Nicholls’s 
edition of tRfe Commoii Prayer. 

INVOCATION OF SAINTS. The 
thirty-fifth canon of the Council of Lao- 
dicea runs thus: It does not behove 
Christians to leave the Church of God, 
and go and invoke angels, and make as- 


semblies ; which things are forbidden. If, 
therefore, any one be detected idling in 
their secret idolatry, let him be accursed, 
because he has forsaken our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and gone to idola- 
try.” This plain testimony of the fathers of 
the primitive Church, against the invocation 
ai\d worshipping of angels, which is de- 
nounced as idolatry, is not to be set aside 
by all the ingenuity of the Roman writers. 
— See their attempts, Lahhe and Cossart^ 
i. 1526. The subtle distinctions of Lairia, 
Diiiiaf and the rest, had not entered the 
imagination of Theodoret when he cited 
this canon as condemning the worshipping 
of angels, avvoSog hv AacdiKtlq, rrjg ^pvflag 
vofiti) KfKUfXvKt TO ro7g dyyfXoig Trpoffev^taOai 
(Coftwf. Coloss. ii. 18); nor into that of 
Origen, who expressly says, that men ought 
not to w orship or adore the angels, for that . 
all pra\er and supplication, and interces- 
sion iind thanksgiving, should be made to 
God alone, {Contra Calsum^ v. § 4,) and 
that right reason forbids the invoealion of 
them. — Ihul. § 5. 

But in the twenty-fifth session of the 
Popish Council of Ircnt, the synod thus 
rules : “ Of the invocation, veneration, and 
relics of the saints, and the sacred images, 
the holy synod commands the bishops and 
others who have the office and care of in- 
struction, that according to the custom of 
the Catholjp and Apostolic Church, which 
has been received from the first ages of 
the Christian religion, the consent of the 
holy Fathers, and the decrees of the sacred 
councils, tliey nifcke it a chief point dili- 
gently to instruct the faithful conjerning 
the intercession and invocation of saints, 
the honour of relics, and the la^^fal use of 
images, teaching them that the saints 
reigning tngej^er with Christ, offer to 
God their pnlyers for men; that it is good 
and usefVd..|o invoke tliem with suppli- 
cation, and,:' on account of the benefits 
obtained fit^n God through his Son Jesus 
Christ our L®RjD, who alone is our Re- 
deemer and Saviour, to have recourse to 
their prayers, aid, and assistance ;^l\ut tbAt 
they who deny that the saints^ 
eternal happiness in heaven are in- 
voked, or who assert either th«t Aey do 
not pray for men, or that thfe^lwdKing 
them that they may pray for* eft’en of 
is idolatry; or that it is contrary 
word of Gop,.and oppostd to the 
of the one Me.diator between 
man ; or that jjfcris folly, 
or thought, jpd* 

reigning tJieiT 

opinions. ^ 

Also tlmtHhofnoly W 
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and others living with Christ, 
which were living members of Christ, and 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, and are 
by him to be raised to eternal life, and 
glorified, ought to be venerated by the 
faithful; by means of which the faithful 
‘ receive many benefits. So that they who 
declare that veneration and honour are 
not due to the relics of the saints, or that 
the honour which the faithful pay to them 
and other sacred monuments is useless, 
and that it is in vain to celebrate the 
memory of the saints for the sake of ob- 
taining their assistance, are utterly to be 
condemned, as the Church already has 
condemned them, and does so at the pre- 
sent time. 

“ Moreover, that the images of Christ, 
of the Virgin Mother of God, and other 
saints, are to be especially had and retained 
in the churches; and due honour and 
veneration to be given to them, not be- 
cause it is supposed that there is any 
divinity or virtue in them on account of 
which they arc to be worshipped, nor 
because anything is to be asked of them, 
nor that confidence is to be placed in 
images, as of old was done by the heathens, 
who placed their ho})e in idols, b\it because 
the honour which is shown to them is 
referred to the prototypes which they re- 
present; so that by the images which we 
kiss, and before which we uncover our 
heads and fall down, we worship Christ, 
and venerate the saints, whose likeness they 
bear. That is what has been sanctioned 
by the decrees of the coudbils against the 
opposers of images, especially those of the 
second Nicene Synod. 

“ But let bishops diligently teach that 

by stories of the mysteries of ,pijir redemp- 
tion, expressed in pictures Other repre- 
sentations, the pe^le are tau^^t and con- 
firmed in commemorating and. carefully 
bearing in mind the articles of 4aith, as 
also that great advantage is deftved from 
all the sacred images, not only because 
the p^ple are thereby reminded of the 
gifts which Christ has con- 
feinid .upblj because the 

»^racie8 of GoD by the saints, and their 
Whplesolfifi^^ are submitted to the 

eyeV of *feithful, that they may give 
thl^s to OoXi for them, and dispose their 
inaiihers in imitation of the 
} -tOid may ba excited to adore and 
to cultivate rcB^on. 

ffCtfdbix; if .Jftiiy. shall teiich oi; think 
ooh;^ijri;o Ihps'b'* let him be ac- 

’srhfeh this 

i ft denounced 


by the Romanists themselves as schism- 
atical and heretical; it was the Coun- 
cil at Constantinople, under Constantine 
Copronymus. Nor have all the researches 
of the Romish advocates availed to ad- 
duce from the early ages one single 
writer, layman or ecclesiastic, who has 
enjoined this practice as a duty. All that 
they have succeeded in showing is, that in 
the course of the first five centuries several 
individual writers are to be found who 
commend the practice as useful. Against 
these we will cite the following ; and from 
a comparison of the passages cited on both 
sides, it will be clear that although, not- 
withstanding the reproof of the apostle, 
(Col. ii. 18,) the invocation of angels, and 
afterwards of saints, obtained in some 
places in the Cliristian Churcli, it was al- 
ways an open point which men were free 
to reject or not, as they might think fit ; 
and tliat, therefore, both the Council of 
Copronymus in the eighth century, and 
the Council of Trent in the sixteenth, were 
violating ecclesiastical tradition, when by 
their anathemas tlioy sought to abridge 
Christian liberty by confirming a corrupt 
and foolish custom; especially when the 
caution of the apostle Paul, and the decree 
of the Council of Laodicea, are taken into 
consideration. It is a remarkable thing 
that, among all the liturgies wbieb Messrs. 
Kirkc and Herrington liave cited in their 
volume, entitled, “ I'he Faith of the Ca- 
tholics,” Lend. 1830, amounting to eleven, 
only one is to be found, and that of the 
Nestorian heretics, containing an invoca- 
tion to a saint for intercession: — thus 
showing how wide a distinction is to he 
drawn between the excited expressions of 
individual writers, and the authorized 

{ )ractice of the Church. All the other 
iturgies do no more than the Roman canon 
of the mass ; viz. 1st, assume, generally, 
that the saints departed i)ray for the saints 
militant ; and, 2n(lly, pray to God to hear 
their intercessions. This is no more tan- 
tamount to an invocation of the saints, 
than a prayer to God for the assistance of 
the angels would he tantamount to a prayer 
to the angels themselves. — Perceval, 
IRELAND. (See Church of Ireland,) 
IRVINGITKS. Tha . followers of Ed- 
wai’d Irving, a minister of the Scottish 
establishment, who was born pi 1792, and 
died in 1834. In 1822, lie , appointed 

to a Scotch presbyterian congregation, and 
for some years officiated in a chapel with 
great applause, but was at length deposed 
from his ministry by the presbytery, for 
holding an awful heresy concerning our 
blessed Lord, whose nature he considered 
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as peccable, or capable of sin. He still 
continued, however, to act as minister of a 
congregation in London. Both in Scotland 
and in England he had many followers ; and 
since his death Irvingism has found its 
way into Germany and other foreign coun- 
tries. The first Ibrm which his party as- 
sumed was connected with certain notions 
concerning the millennium, and the imme- 
diately impending advent of our blessed 
Lord: ana presently after, as precursors 
of the expected event, miraculous gifts of 
tongues, of prophecy, of healing, and even 
of raising the dead, were pretended to by 
his followers ; though Irving himself never 
pretended to those more miraculous en- 
dowments. Superadded to these notions, 
was a singularly constructed hierarchy, of 
apostles, angels, &c. They affect the name 
of Apostolicals. 

The Irvingites call themselves 'Hie Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church ; and the fol- 
lowing sketch of the denomination was 
supplied by a member to Mr. Horace 
Mann, and printed by him in the Census 
lloport of 1851. 

“ The body to which this name is applied 
make no exclusive claim to it : they sim- 
ply object to be called by any other. They 
acknowledge it to be the common title of 
the one Church baptized into Christ, which 
has existed in all ages, and of which they 
claim to be members. 'J'hcy have always 
protested against the application to them 
of the term * Irvingites which appellation 
they consider to be untrue and offensive, 
though derived from one whom, when 
living, tlicy held in high regard as a de- 
voted minister of Christ. 

“ They do not profess to be, and refuse 
to acknowledge tnat they are, separatists 
from the Church established or dominant 
in the land of their habitation, or from the 
general body of Christians therein. They 
recognise the continuance of the Churen 
from the days of the first apostles, and of 
three orders of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, by succession from the apostles. 
They justify their meeting in separate con- 
gregations from the charge of schism, on 
the ground of the same being permitted 
and authorized by an ordinance of para- 
mount authority, which they believe God 
has restored for the benefit of the whole 
Church. And so far from professing to be 
another sect in addition to the numerous 
sects already dividing the Church, or to be 
‘ the One (-hurch,* to the exclusion of all 
other bodies, they believe that their spe- 
cial mission is to re-unite the scattered 
members of the one body of Christ. 

** The only standards of faith which they 


recognise are the three creeds of the Ca- 
tholic Church— -the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed, and 
that called the Creed of St. Athanasius. 
The speciality of their religious belief, 
whereby they are distinguished from other 
Christian communities, stands in this : that 
they hold apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
and pastors, to be abiding ministries in the 
Church, and that these ministries, together 
with the power and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, dispensed and distributed among 
her members, are necessary for preparing 
and perfecting the Church for the second 
advent of the Lord; and that supreme 
rule in the Church ought to be exercised, 
as at the first, by twelve apostles, not 
elected or ordained by men, but called and 
sent forth immediately by God. 

“The congi’egatioiis which have beerr 
authorized as above stated, are placed un- 
der the pastoral rule of angels or bishops, 
with whom arc associated, in the work of 
the ministry, priests and deacons. The 
deacons are a distinct and separate order 
of ministers, taken from the midst of, and 
chostm by, the respective congregations in 
which they are to serve, and are ordained 
either by apostles or by angels receiving 
commission thereunto. The priests are 
first called to their office by the word 
through the prophets, (“no man taking 
this honour to himself,”) and then ordained 
by anostles ; and from among the priests, 
by alike call and ordination, are the angels 
set in their places. 

“ With respect to the times of worship, 
the holy cucliarist is celebrated, and the 
communion is administered, every Lord’s 
day, and more or less fr(?que»tly during 
the week, according to the number of 
priests in each particular congregation; 
and, where the congrega|ions are large, the 
first and last hours of every aay, reckoning 
from 6 A. M. to 6 p. M., are appointed for 
Hivine worship ; and, if there be a sufficient 
number of ministers, there are, in addition, 
prayers daily at 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., with 
other services for the more special object 
of teaching and preaching. 

“In the forms of worship observed, the* 
prayers and other devotions to be found 
m the princi])al liturgies of the Christian 
Church are introducea by preference, wher- 
ever appropriate ; and in all their services 
the bishops and clergy of the Ca^olic 
Church, and all Christian kings, princes, 
and governors, are remembered before God. 
It may also be observed, that in their jfitual 
observances and offices of worship external 
and material things have their place. They 
contend that, as through the washing of 
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water men are admitted into the Christian 
covenant, and as bread and wine duly con- 
secrated are ordained to be used not merely 
for spiritual food, but for purposes of sacra- 
mental and symbolic agency, so also that 
the use of other material things, such as 
oil, lights, incense, &c., as symbols and ex- 
ponents of spiritual realities, belongs to 
the dispensation of the gospel. 

Besides free-will offerings, the tenth of 
their increase, including income of every 
description, is brought up to the Lord, (it 
being regarded as a sacred duty that tithe 
sfiould be dedicated to his service alone,) 
and is apportioned among those who are 
separated to the ministry. 

“ In England there are about 30 con- 
gregations, comprising nearly 6000 com- 
municants; and the number is gradually 
on the increase. There are also congrega- 
tions ill Scotland and Ireland, a consider- 
able number in Germany, and several in 
Erance, Switzerland, and America.” 

Of late years, it is said, this denomination 
has made considerable progress, so that from 
1816 to 18i}l the number of communicants 
in England has increased by a third, while 
great success has beem achieved on the 
continent and in America, lleturns from 
32 chapels (chiefly in the southern counties 
of England) have been furnisht‘d to the 
Census Offlee. These contained (allowing 
for one chapel for which tlu^sitlings are 
not mentioned) accommodation for 7437 
persons. The attendance, on the Census- 
Suiiday, was, (making an estimated addi- 
tion for two chapels witli regard to w'hich 
no iinbrmation was received,) Montiny, 
3J76: F/cenvui, 2707, 

IS AIM!, THE PKOPilKCY OF. A 
canonical book of the Old T('stanient. 
Isaiah is the first of the four greater pro- 
plietd, the oth^ three being Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. lie was of royal 
blood, his father Amos being brotlier to 
Azariah, king of Judah. He prophesied 
from the end of the reign of Uzziah, to the 
lime of Manasseh; by whose order, ac- 
cording to a Jewish tradition, he was sawn 
asunder with a wooden saw. He delivered 
his predictions under the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jothara, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. The first 
five chapters of his prophecy relate to the 
reign of Uzziah; the vision of the sixth 
chapter happened in the time of Joihara ; 
the next chapters, to the lif’teenth, include 
his prophecies under the reign of Ahaz ; 
and those that happened under the reigp 
f^f Hezekiah and Manasseh arc related in 
the next chapters, to the end. 

The style of this prophet is noble, sub- 
hme, ana florid. Grotius calls him the 
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Demosthenes of the Hebrews. He had 
the advantage above the other prophets 
of improving his diction by conversing 
wdth men of the greatest parts and elocu- 
tion. This added a gravity, force, and 
vehemence to what he said. He imparti- 
ally rejiroved the vices and disorders of 
the age ho lived in, and openly displayed 
the judgments of Goi), which were hang- 
ing over the Jewish nation ; at the same 
time denouncing vengeance on those fo- 
reign nations, which were instrumental in 
inflicting those judgments, viz. the Assy- 
rians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, 
Edomites, Tyrians, and Arabians. He 
clearly foretold the deliverance of the Jew’s 
from their captivity in Babylon, by the 
liand of Cyrus king of Persia ; and this he 
expressly mentioned an hundred years be- 
fore it came to pass. But the most re- 
markable of his predictions are those con- 
cerning the Mkssiati. He, in plain terms, 
foretold, not only the coming of ClIUIST 
ill the flesh, but all the great and memor- 
able circumstances of his life and death. 
He speaks, says St. Jerome, rather of 
thing': past than to come ; and he may 
rather be called an Evangelist, than a Pro- 
phet. 

Besides the prophecies of Isaiah still ex- 
tant, ho wrote a book concerning the ac- 
tions of Uzziah, cited in the Chronicles ; 
but it is now lost. Origen, Epiphanius, 
and St. Jerome speak of another book, 
called “The Ascension of Isaiah.” Some 
of the Jews ascribe to him the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Solomon’s Song, and the Book 
of Job. 

ITALIC VERSION. The old Italic 
Version, or Votus Itala, is the name usually 
given to that translation of the sacred 
Scriptures into the Latin language, which 
W'as generally used until the time of St. 
Jerome, being distinguished for its clear- 
ness and fidelity among the many versions 
then existing. It was however traiislatea 
from the Greek in the Old Testament, as 
well as the New ; and is supposed to have 
been executed in the early part of the 2nd 
century. St. Jerome, dissatisfied with the 
ruggedness and imperfections of the old 
Italic, first commenced a revision of it, 
which, however, he did not complete ; and 
afterwards made a new translation, which 
at first gradually, but at length universally, 
obtained in the Latin Church, under the 
name of the Vnlyate. Of the old Italic 
Version, the Psalter and Book of Job, cor- 
rected by Jerome, remain; and are pub- 
lished ill the Benedictine edition of St. 
Jerome’s Works. The apocryphal books 
of Bui-uch, Ecclcsiasticus, Wisuora, the two 
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Books of Maccabees, and perhaps, as may 
be collected from Dr. Hody, the remaining 
chapters of Esther, and the Song of the 
Three Children, also belong to this transla- 
tion. (See Vulgate and Psalter.) Consult 
WaltorCs Prolegomena, and Hodiits de Bib- 
liorum textibus originalibus, (who corrects 
Walton in one of his statements,) for a full 
account of this version. 

JACOBITES, or JACOBINS. Eastern 
Christians, so^ denominated from Jacob, a 
Syrian, the disciple of Eutyches and Dios- 
corus, whose heresy he spread so much in 
Asia and Africa, in the 6th century, that 
at last, in the 7th, the different sects of the 
Eutychians were swallowed up by that of 
the Jacobites, which also comprehended all 
the Monophysites of the East, i. e. such as 
acknowledged only one nature in CiniiST. 
Their Asian j)atriarch resides at Caramit, 
in Mesopotamia ; Alexandria is the see of 
the African one, and he follows the errors 
of Dioscorus and the Cophti. M. Simon 
relates that under the name of Jacobins 
must be included all the Monophysites of 
the East, whether Armenians, Co])hti, or 
Abyssines, acknowledging but one nature 
in Christ; he adds, the number of the 
Jacobins, properly so called, is but small, 
there not being above thirty or forty thou- 
sand families of them, which principally 
inhabit Syria and Mesopotamia ; they are 
divided among themselves, one part em- 
bracing, and the other disowning, the com- 
munion of the Church of Home. These 
last are not all united, having two opposite 
patriarchs, one at Caramit, and the other 
at Dorzapharan ; besides these two, he 
says, there is one of the same opinion with 
the Latins, residing at Aleppo. 

JAMESES, ST., DAY, {July 2oM,) the 
day on which the Church celebrates the 
memory of the jostle James the Great, 
or the Elder. lie w^as one of the sons of 
Zebedee, and brother of St. John. He 
was the first of the apostles who w^on the 
crown of mart>Tdom. (Acts xii. 2.) 

JAMES’S, ST., GENERAL EPISTLE. 
A canonical book of the New Testament. 
It was written by St. James the Less, called 
also the Lord’s brother ; who was chosen 
by the apostles bishop of Jerusalem. The 
date of this Epistle is placed by Dr. Mills 
in, or just before, the year 60 ; two years 
after which the writer suffered martyrdom, 
under the hi^h priesthood of Ananus, and 
procuratorship of Albinus. 

This gener^ Emstle is addressed partly 
to the infidel, and partly to the believing 
Jews. The writer’s design was to correct 
the errors, soften the ungovemed zeal, and | 
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reform the indecent behaviour, tjbe 
former; and to comfort the latter rindi^ 
the hardships they then did, or: 'portly 
were to suffer, for the sake of Chrij^nity, 
It is directed to the Jews and Jewish con- 
verts of the dispersion, but no doubt was 
calculated for the improvement likewise of 
those Jews, over whom the apostle pre- 
sided in the special character of their 
bishop. 

This Epistle is the first of the Catholic 
or General Epistles, in the canon of Scrip- 
toe; which arc so called, because they 
were written, not to one, but to several 
Christian Churches. 

JANSENISTS, in France, are those 
who follow the opinions of Jansenius, a 
doctor of divinity of the university of 
Louvain, and bishop of Ypres. In the 
year 1 640, the two universities of Louvain 
and Douay thought fit to condemn the 
loose doctrine of the Jesuits, particularly 
Father Molina and Father Leonard Cel- 
sus, concerning grace and predestination. 
This having set the controversy on foot, 
Jansenius opposed to the doctrine of the 
Jesuits the sentiments of St. Augustine, 
and wTotc a treatise upf)n grace, wdiich he 
entitled Augustinus. The treatise w^as at- 
tacked by the Jesuits, who accused Jan- 
senius of maintaining dangerous and he- 
retical opinions : nor did they stop here, 
but obtained of Pope Urban VllL, in 
1642, a formal condemnation of Jansenius’s 
treatise. The partisans of Jansenius gave 
out, that this bull was spurious, and com- 
osed by a person entirely devoted to the 
esuits. 

After the death of Urban VIII., the 
affair of Jansenism began to «be more 
warmly controverted, and gave birth to 
an infinite number of polei'iical writings 
concerning Grace, What ^cc apioned some 
mirth in these disputes was, the titles 
which each party gave to their writings. 
One writer published The Torch o^ St, 
Augustine ; another found Snuffers Jor St. 
AugustinJs Torch. F. Veron composed A 
Gag for the Jansenists ; and the like. In 
the year 1650, sixty-eight bishops of 
France subscribed a letter to Pope Inno- 
cent X., to obtain of him an inquiry into, 
and condemnation of, the five famous pro- 
ositions which follow, extracted from 
ansenius’s Augustinm : — 

I. Some of God’s commandments are 
impossible to be kept by the righteous, 
even though they are willing to observe 
them. 

II. A man doth never resist inward 
grace, in the state of fallen nature. 

III. In order to merit, or not merits it j 
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f npt necessary that a man should have 
di^rty free from necessity. It is suffi- 
deiitithat he hath a liberty free from re- 
straiiitj 

The Semi-Pelaf/ians were heretics, 
because they asserted the necessity of an 
inward preventing grace for every action. 

V. It is a Semi-Pelagian opinion to say, 
that Jesus Christ died for all mankind, 
without exception. 

In the year 1652, the pope apiDointed a 
congregation for examining into the matter 
relating to Grace, In this congregation 
Jansenius was condemned, and the bull 
of condemnation published, May 31, 1653. 
After its publication at Paris, the pulpits 
were filled with violent outcries and alarms 
against the heresy of the Jansenists. The 
year 1656 produced the famous “Provin- 
cial lictters ” of M. Pascal, under the name 
of Lauis de Montaltef in defence of Mes- 
sienra de Port Royals who were looked 
upon as the bulwark of Jansenism. The 
same year, Pope Alexander VII. issued 
another bull, in which he condemned the 
five propositions of Jansenius. The Jan- 
senists affirm that the five condemned pro- 
positions are not to be found in JanseniUvs’s 
treatise upon Grace, but that some enemies 
of Jansenius, having caused them to be 
printed on a sheet, inserted them in a 
book, and thereby deceived the pope. 

Among the enemies of tl^e Jansenists 
was a certain sect of fanatics, called Bro- 
thers of the Sodality of the blessed Saera- 
ment. They sprung up at Caen, in 3659, 
and gave out that theif smell was so nice, 
that ihey could distinguish a Jansenist by 
the very scent, and that all the clergy in 
that cit)^ except two, were Jansenists. 

At last Clement XI. put an end to the 
disputes about Jansenism by his consti- 
tution of Ju15l 17, 1705; in which, after 
having recited the constitutions of his 
predecessors in relation to this affair, he 
declares, that, to pay a proper obedience 
to the papal constitutions concerning the 
present question^ it is necessary to receive 
them with a respectful silence. The clergy 
assembled at Paris approved and accepted 
this bull, on the 21st of August, the same 
year j and no one dared to oppose it. 
This is the famous bull Unigenitus, so 
called from its beginning with the words, 
Unigenitus Dei Fdius. — Broughton. 

Jansenism still exists in Holland, where 
the archbishop of Utrecht presides over 
the communion. 

JANUARY, THIRTIETH OF. (See 
Forms of Prayer.) 

JEHOVAH. One of the names given 
in Scripture to Almighty God, and pecu- 


liar to^ him, signifying the Being who is 
self-existent, and gives existence to others. 

llie name is also given to our blessed 
Saviour, and is a proof of his Godhead. 
(Compare Isaiah xf. 3, with Matt. iii. 3, 
and Isaiah vi., with John xii. 41.) The 
Jews had so great a veneration for this 
name, that they left off the custom of pro- 
nouncing it, whereby its true pronuncia- 
tion was forgotten. It is called the Tetra- 
grammaton, {Ttrpaypafifiarovi) or name of 
four letters, and containing in itself the 
past and future tenses, as well as the pre- 
sent particijde, and signifies, He who was, 
is^ and shall be ; i. e. the Eternal, the Un- 
changeable, the Faithful. 

The same veneration seems to have ac- 
tuated most Christian communities in their 
translation of the word, rendered in Greek 
by ii' Latin by DominuSf and in 

English by Lord, 'i’he word Jehovah 
occurs but four times simply, and five 
times in composition, in our authorized 
translation. 

JEHRMIAH, THE PROPHECY OF. 
A canonical book of the Old Testament. 
Tliis divine writer was of the race of the 
priests, the son of Hilkiah of Anathoth, 
in the tribe of Benjamin. He was called 
to the prophetic office, when he was 
very young, about the thirteenth year of 
Josiah, and continued in the discharge 
of it above forty years. He was not car- 
ried captive to iWbylon with the other 
Jews, but remained in Judea, to lament 
the desolation of his country. He was 
afterwards a prisoner in Egypt, with his 
disciple Baruch, where it is supposed he 
died in a very advanced age. Some of the 
Christian Fathers tell us, he was stoned to 
death by the Jews for preaching against 
their idolatry ; and some say, he was put 
fo death by Pharaoh Hophra, because of 
his prophecy against him. 

Part of the prophecy of Jeremiah re- 
lates to the time after the captivity of 
Israel, and before that of Judah, from the 
first chapter to the forty-fourth ; and part 
of it was ill the time of the latter captivity, 
from the forty-fourth chapter to the end. 
3Tie prophet lays open the sins of the 
kingdom of Judah with great freedom and 
boldness, and reminds them of the severe 
judgments M^hich had befallen the ten 
tribes for the same offences ; he passion- 
ately laments their misfortune, and recom- 
mends a speedy reformation to them. Af- 
terwards lie predicts the grievous calami- 
ties that were approaching, particularly 
the seventy years* captivity in Chaldea. 
He likewise foretells their deliverance and 
happy return, and the recompence which 
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Babylon, Moab, and other enemies of the 
Jews, should meet with in due time. 
There are likewise several intimations in 
this prophecy concerning the kingdom of 
the Messiah ; also several remarkable 
visions and types, and historical passages 
relating to those times. 

The fifty-second chapter docs not belong 
to the prophecy of Jeremiah, which con- 
cludes, at the end of the fifty-first chapter, 
with these words : “ Thus far are the 
words of Jeremiah.” The last, or fifty- 
second chapter, (which probably was added 
by Ezra,) contains a narrative of the taking 
of Jerusalem, and of what happened dur- 
ing the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
to the death of Jechonias. St. Jerome has 
observed upon this prophet, that his style 
is more easy than that of Isaiah and Ilosea ; 
that he retains something of the rusticity 
of the village where he was born ; but that 
he is very learned and majestic, and equal 
to those two prophets in the sense of his 
prophecy. 

JESUrrS, or the SOCIETY OF JF.- 
SUS. A society which, at one period, 
extended its influence to the very ends of 
the earth, and proved the main pillar of the 
papal hierarchy, — which wormed itself into 
almost absolute power, occupying the high 
laces, and leading captive the ecclesiastical 
ictator of the world, — must be an object 
of some curiosity to the inquisitive mind. 

Ignatius Loyola, a native of Biscay, is 
well known to have been the founder of 
this, notninalli/f religious order. He was 
bom in 1491, and became first a page 
to Ferdinard V., king of Spain, and then 
an officer in his army. In 1521 he was 
wounded in both legs at the siege of Pam- 
pcluna, when having had leisure to study 
a book of Lives of the Saints, he devoted 
himself to the service of the Virgin ; and 
his military ardour becoming metamor- 
phosed into superstitious zeal, he went on 
a pilgrimage into the Holy liund. Upon 
his return to Europe, he studied in the 
universities of Spain, whence he removed 
into France, ana formed a plan for the 
institution of this new order, which he 
presented to the pope. But, notwith- 
standing the high pretensions of lioyola 
to inspiration, Paul HI. refused his re- 
quest, till his scruples were removed by 
an irresistible argument addressed to his 
self-interest: it wiis proposed that every 
member should make a vow of uncon- 
ditional obedience to the pope, without 
requiring any support from the holy see. 
The order was, therefore, instituted in 
1540, and Loyola appointed to be the first 
general. 


The plan of the society was completed 
by the two immediate successors of thq 
founder, Lainez and Aquaviva, botK of 
whom excelled their master in ability and 
the science of government ; and, in a few 
years, the society established itself in every 
Catholic country, acquiring prodigious 
wealth, and exciting the apprehensions of 
all the enemies of the llomish faith. 

To Lainez are ascribed the Seer eta 
Monitay or secret instructions of the order; 
which were first discovered when Chris- 
tian, duke of Brunswick, seized the Jesuits’ 
college at Paderborn, in Westphalia, at 
•which time he gave their books and manu- 
scripts to the Capuchins, who found these 
secret instructions among the ai’chivcs of 
their rector. After this, another copy 
was detected at Prague, in the college of 
the Jesuits. 

The Jesuits are taught to consider 
themselves as formed for action, in oj)po- 
sition to tlie monastic orders, who retire 
from 1 he concerns of the world ; and in en- 
gaging in all civil and commercial trans- 
actions, irisinuiiting themselves into the 
friendship of persons of rank, studying 
the disposition of all classes, with a view 
of obtaining an infiuence over them, and 
undertaking missions to distant nations, it 
is an essential principle of their policy, by 
every means, to extend the Catholic faith. 
No labour is spared, no intrigue omitted, 
that may prove conducive to this purpose. 

The constitution of the society is mon- 
archical. A general is chosen for life by 
deputies from the several provinces. His 
power is supreme and universal. Every 
member is at his entire disposal, and is 
required to submit his will and sgntiments 
to his dictation, and to listen to his in- 
junctions, as if uttered by Christ himself. 
The fortune, person, and ci'iiscience of 
the whole society are at his disposal, and 
he can dispense his order not only from 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and mon- 
astic obedience, but even from submission 
to the pope Whenever he pleases. He 
nominates and removes provincials, rec- 
tors, professors, and all^ officers of the 
order, superintends the universities, houses, 
and missions, decides controversies, and 
forms or dissolves contracts. No member 
can express any opinion of his own ; and 
the society has its prisons, independent of 
the secular authority. ^ 

There are four classes of members, — • 
the novitiates or probationers, the ap- 
proved disciples, the coadjutors, and the 
professors of the four vows. The edu- 
cation of youth was always considered by 
them as their peculiar province, — aware of 
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tho influence which such a measure would 
Ihfallihly secure over another generation : 

before the conclusion of the sixteenth 
c^tury the Jesuits had obtained the chief 
dM^tion of the youthful mind in every 
Itoman Catholic country in Europe. They 
had become the confessors of almost all 
its moiiarchs, and the spiritual guides of 
nearly every person distinguished for rank 
or influence. At different periods they 
obtained the direction of the most con- 
siderable courts, and took part in every 
intrigue and revolution. 

Notwithstanding their vow of poverty, 
they accumulated, upon various pretences, 
immense wealth. They claimed exemption 
from tithes under a bull of Gregory XIII., 
wiio was devoted to their interests; and, 
by obtaining a special licence from the 
court of Home to trade with the nations 
whom they professed to convert, they car- 
ried on a lucrative commerce in the East 
and West Indies, formed settlements in 
different countries, and acquired possession 
of a large province in South America, 
(Paraguay,) where they reigned as sove- 
reigns over some hundred thousand sub- 
jiJcts. .... 

Their policy is uniformly to inculcate 
attachment to the Order^ and by a pliant 
morality to soothe and gratiiy the passions 
of manitind, for the purpose of securing 
their patronage. They proclaim the duty 
of op])osing princes who arc*inimical to 
the Catholic faith, and have cm])loyed 
every weapon, every artful and every in- 
tolerant measure, to resist the progress of 
Protestantism. 

In l*ortugal, where the Jesuits were 
first received, they obtained the direction 
of the cAirt, which for many years de- 
livered to them the consciences of its 
princes and the education of the people. 
Portugal opened the door to their missions, 
and gave them establishments in Asia, 
Africa, and America. They usurped the 
sovereignty of Paraguay, and resisted the 
forces of Portugal and Spain, who claimed 
itc The court of Lisbon, and even Home 
herself, protested in vain against their 
excesses.* The league in France was, in 
reality, a conspiracy of the Jesuits, under 
the sanction of Sixtus V., to disiuih the 
succession to the throne of France. The 
Jesuits* college at Paris was the grand 
focus of the seditions and treasons which 
then agitated the state, and the ruler of 
the Jesuits was president of the Council 
of Sixteen, which gave the impulse to the 
leagues formed there and throughout 
France. Matthieu, a Jesuit and con- 
fessor of Henry III., was called “ the 


Courier of the League,” on account of his 
frequent journeys to and from Rome at 
that disastrous period. 

In Germany the society appropriated 
the richest benefices, particularly those of 
the monasteries of St. Benedict and St. 
Bernard. Catlierine of Austria confided 
in them, and was supplanted j and loud 
outcries were uttered against them by the 
sufierers in Vienna, in the states of Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, and elsewhere. Their 
cruelties in Poland will never he forgotten. 
They w^cre expelled from Abyssinia, Japan, 
Malta, Coclihi, Moscow^, Venice, and other 
places, for their gross misconduct; and in 
America and ‘Asia they carried devastation 
and blood wherever they went. The great 
object of the persecution of the Protestants 
in Savoy was the confiscation of their 
property, in order to endow the colleges 
of the Jesuits. They had, no doubt, a 
share in the atrocities of the Duke of Alva 
in the Low Countries. They boasted of 
the friendship of Catherine de Medicis, 
who espoused their cause, and under whose 
influence the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was executed. Louis XIV. had three 
Jesuit confessors, which may explain the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

The Jesuits have been notorious for at- 
tempting the lives of princes. The reign 
of Queen Elizabeth presents a succession 
of plots. In her proclamation, dated Nov. 
15, 1602, she says, that “the Jesuits had 
fomented the plots against her person, 
excited her subjects to revolt, provoked 
foreign princes to compass her death, en- 
gaged in all affairs of state, and by tlieir 
language and writings had undertaken to 
difqjose of her crown?^ 

Lucius enumerates five conspiracies of 
the Jesuits against James I. before he had 
reigned a year. Tliey contrived the Gun- 
powder Plot. So late as the time of 
George I. both houses of parliament re- 
ported, that the evidence examined by 
them on the conspiracy of Plunket and 
Layer had satisfactorily shown that it had 
for its object the destruction of the king, 
the subversion of the laws, and the crowd- 
ing of the Popish pretender; and they 
state that “ Plunket w’^as born at Dublin, 
and bred up at tho Jesuits* college at 
Vienna.** Henry III. of France was as- 
sassinated by Clement, a Jesuit, in 1589. 
The Jesuits murdered William, prince of 
Orange, in 1584. They attempted the life 
of Louis XV. for imposing silence on the 
polemics of their order, and were also 
guilty of innumerable other atrocities. 

The pernicious spirit and constitution 
of this order rendered it early detested by 
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the principal powers of Europe; and while 
Pascal, by, his “Provincial Letters,” ex- 
posed the morality of the society, and thus 
overthrew their influence over the multi- 
tude, different potentates concurred, from 
time to time, to destroy or prevent its 
establishments. Charles V. opposed the 
order in his dominions : it was expelled in 
England by the proclamation of James 1. 
in 1604 ; in Venice, in 1606 ; in Portugal, 
in 1759; in France, in 1764; in Spain 
and Sicily, in 1767, and suppressed and 
abolished by Pope Clement XlV. in 1775. 
Our own age has witnessed its revival, 
and is even now suffering jrom the in- 
creased energy of its members. 

JESUITESSES. An order of nuns, 
who had monasteries in Italy and Flanders. 
They follow'ed the Jesuit rules ; and though 
their order was not apj)roved at Home, 
yet they had several monasteries, where 
they had a lady abbess, who took the Jesuit 
VOW'S of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
Tlicy did not confine themselves to their 
cloisters, but went abroad and preached. 
They were two English young w'omen, 
who, by the instigation of Father Gerard, 
set up this order, intending it for the use 
of missionaries into England. This order 
was suppressed by a bull of Pope Urban 
VTTT., A. D. 1660. 

JESUS, is the same with the Hebrew 
name Jmhttaf or Jehoshita, i. e. Jehovah 
TjtE Saviour. As the name Jesus was 
given to the blessed Lord by Divine 
command, so w as the name of the son of 
Nun changed by Moses from Hoshea, 
(the Saviour,) to J oshua ; he being a type 
of our blessed Lord. (Num. xiii. 16.) 
(See Christy Messiahy Lord.) The name 
that was given by the Divine command to 
the Saviour of tlie w orld. He is called 
Christ (anointed), because he was anoint- 
ed to the mediatorial office, and Jesus 
(Saviour), because he came to save his 
peoj)le from their sins. 

We are to regard him, as he is our 
Saviour. I will place salvation in Jesus 
“the Saviour” (Phil. iii. 20),— thus de- 
clared by prophecy (Isa. xix. 20), and for 
this reason so expressly called (Matt. i. 21 ; 
Luke i. 31), and the prophecies truly ful- 
filled (Luke ii. 11 ; Acts v. 31, xiii. 23), 
is “the Saviour of the world” (John iv. 
42 ; iii. 17 ; 1 John iv. 14), “ the Saviour 
of all men ” (1 Tim. iy. 10 ; Luke ix. 56 ; 
John xii. 47), who “came into the world 
to save sinners ” (1 Tim, i. 15; Luke v. 
82 ; Horn. V. H ; 1 John iii. 6), “ the Lord 
and Saviour” (2 1 et. ii. 20; iii. 2), “the 
captain of their salvation” (Heb. ii. 10). 
And he is revealed as the only* way to 


salvation thus pre&^XIsa. xxxv. 8 ; xii)l 
6 ; li. 5 ; Ux. 16 ; Ixiii. 1 ^ ii. 32 ; T ' ^ 
i. 21; Acts iv. 12; Habrix. 8), — so;1 
himself declared (Matt., jt^iii. 11 ; * ' 
xix. 9), — and by those speaking thr 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit (Lti 
i. 69, with 67 ; ii. 30, with 26, 27 ; Acts ii. 
21 ; Eph. ii. 18). 

He was sent by God for this puniose 
(John iii. 17 ; Acts v. 31, xiii. 23 ; 1 John 
iv. 14), and is declared to be “ the author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that 
obey him ” (Heb. v. 9 ; Isa. li. 6, 8), — that 
“ confess ” him (Horn. x. 9), “ believe on ” 
him (Rom. x. 9 ; Eph. ii. 8 ; Acts xvi. 31 ; 
x. 451,) and “call on the name of the 
Lord” (Acts ii. 21), — “ to the Jews first” 
(Rom. i. 16; Isa. xlv. 17; xlvi. 13; Ixii. 
1, 11; Jer. xxxiii. 15, 16; Zech. ix. 9; 
Luke i. 69, 77 ; Acts xi. 19 ; xv. 11 ; xiii. . 
23, 46), “and also to the Greek” (Rom. 

i. 16), — the Gentiles (Isa. xlv. 22 ; xlix. 6 ; 
li. 5; Iii. 10 ; Luke iii. 6 ; Acts xxviii. 28 ; 
Rom. iii. 29; x. 12; xv. 16; Gal. iii. 28; 
Col. iii. 11.) 

To “ that blessed hope ” wc now look 
(Tit. ii. 13), through the righteousness 
of God and our Saviour” (of our God 
and Saviour, Gr.) (2 Pet. i. 1), — “ our 
Saviour Jesus Christ” (2 Tim. i. 10; 
Tit. i. 4 ; iii. 6). Our salvation has been 
effected by the sacrifice of himself; “in 
him have we redemption — the forgiveness 
of sins;” not purchased “with corrupt- 
ible tilings,” but with his own “ precious 
blood” (Eph. i. 7 ; 1 Pet. i. 18, J9), for 
“ he gave himself'a ransom for all” (1 Tim. 

ii. 6). And thus having made “peace 
through the blood of his cross,” he has 
“reconciled both” — Jews and ^Tlentilcs — 
“ unto God in one body.” (Col. i. 20 ; 
Eph. ii. 16.) (See Bowiny at the name of 
Jesus.) Josliua, the successor of Moses, is 
called Jesus in our translfitiun of the New 
Testament, Acts vii. 45, and Heb. iv. 8. 
Both names arc the same in the LXX. and 
the Greek Testament, Tijytovc. 

JEWS. The general name given the 
descendants of Abraham, though in strict- 
ness it originally belonged only to the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, with the 
Levites settled among them, who consti- 
tuted the kingdom of Judah. It has long 
been synonymous with Israelites, On 
their laws and customs the reader must 
consult the books of Mos^s. The modem 
Jews have introduced many very remark- 
able customs. When any person is buried, 
his nearest relation keeps uie house a week, 
sitting on the ground all the time, except- 
ing on the sabbath day, when they go to 
prayers. During this week they do no 
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^usiness. The and the wife are 

Xp tedge asun^j^and there come at least 
people, morning and evening, to say 
tjie ;accustomed prayers. They pray for 
tlM soul of the person deceased constantly 
that week. When the week is ended they 
go to the synagogue, and light up lamps 
and pray, and promise to give alms for the 
soul of the deceased. This charitable ser- 
vice is repeated at the end of every month, 
and every year. It is customary for the 
son to say every morning and evening the 
prayer for his father’s or mother’s soul. 
They believe a paradise, where the blessed 
enjoy a beatific vision: and a hell for 
wicked men, in which some shall continue 
for ever, others only for a time. No Jew, 
unless a heretic, or nonconformist to their 
Rabbins’ rules, shall continue in hell above 
a year. Their creed consists of thirteen 
articles: — 1. There is one God, Creator 
of all things, all-perfect, all-sufficient. 2. 
That he is an un compounded, invisible 
essence. 3. That he is immaterial. 4. 
Absolutely eternal. 5. Alone to be wor- 
shipped, without any mediators or inter- 
cessors. 6. That there have been, and 
may be, prophets. 7. That Moses was the 
greatest prophet. 8. That every syllable 
of the law was given to Moses by inspira- 
tion ; and that the traditionary expositions 
of the precepts were entirely a Divine reve- 
lation given to Moses. 9. That the law is 
immutable. 10. That God ^nows and 
governs all our actions. 11. That he re- 
wards the observance, and punishes the 
violation, of his laws. >2. That the Mks- 
BTAn ,vill appear, but that his coming is 
d slaved. 13. That God will raise the 
dead, an^'udge all mankind. 

They cStifess to none but God Almighty; 
and tliis commonly on Mondays, and 
Thursdays, and all fast-days : on the great 
day of expiation they repeat their confes- 
sions several times. 

There are three sects of them in these 
times. Ihe ^eatest and first of these is 
that of the fiabbanim, who, besides the 
Scriptures, receive the Talmud. The se- 
cond is the Caraites, who receive only the 
Scripturjes ; and the third is that of the 
Cuthim, of which there are very few, who 
admit only the Pentateuch, or books of 
Moses,— RrowjjrAtow. 

JOB. One of the books in the sacred 
canon, the first oj the poetical books of the 
Old Testament, and probably the most 
ancient work that exists in any form. 
There have been many differences of 
opinion upon almost all imaginable ques- 
tions concerning this book, the date, the 
scene, the author, whether it is to be ac- 
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counted a narrative of real events, or a 
Divine allegoiy, being warmly debated by 
different critics, lliat Job is a real per- 
son, seems however to be determined by 
the mention of him with Noah and Daniel, 
(of whose proper personal existence and 
history there can be no doubt,) in the 
fourteenth chapter of Ezekiel. Into the 
other questions it is less important to enter. 

JOHN, ST., BAPTISTS DAY. This 
festival, in honour of ^t. John the Baptist, 
is observed on the 24th of June. 

JOHN, ST., THE EVANGELIST’S 
DAY. The day ajipointed for the com- 
memoration of “ the beloved disciple.’^ 
St. John the evangelist (so called from 
the Greek term which signifies the mes- 
senger of glad tidings) was a Galilean by 
birth, the son of Zebedee and Salome, the 
younger brother of James, but not of him 
who was surnanied the Just, and who was 
the brother of our Lord. His brother 
James and he were surnamed by Jesus the 
Sons of Tliunder, for their peculiar zeal 
and fervency for his honour, which we see 
manifested in St. John’s sedulous asser- 
tions of our liORD’s Divinity, He was the 
most beloved by our Saviour of all the 
disciples. 

St. John exercised his ministry in Asia 
Minor, and having excited enemies through 
preaching the doctrines of CnRiST, was 
carried prisoner from Ephesus to Ilome, 
in the year 92. Subsequently to this he 
was banished to the isle of Patmos, where 
he wrote his Revelation. He was after- 
wards recalled from his exile by Nero the 
emperor, and then returned to Ephesus. 
His tlirce Epistles were written with refer- 
ence to some prevailing heresies of the 
times ; and the scope of his Gospel, which 
was his last work, .shows that the apostle 
had in view the same deniers of the Divinity 
of the Saviour. He survived till the 
reign of Trajan, and died at the age of 
nearly 100 years. 

St. John the Evangelist’s day is on the 
27th of December. 

JOHN’S, Sl\, GENERAL EPISTLES. 
Ilirce canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment, being letters Avritten by St. John 
the evangelist. (Sec the last article.) 

The Fii*st Epistle of St. J ohn has always 
been received by the Church as genuine. 
Though there is neitlicr inscription nor 
direction, it appears, by the beginning of 
chap, ii., to be a Catholic or General Epis- 
tle, addressed not to one, but many Chris- 
tians. It is probable he wrote it towards 
the end of his life, because he mentions 
the opinion which then prevailed, that the 
day of ^judgment was at hand, and Anti- 
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Christ ready to appear. He insists upon 
the advantages of faith in Chiist ; he ex- 
horts those to whom he writes not to 
suffer themselves to be seduced by false 
teachers ; and recommends to them good 
works, the love of God and our neighbour, 
purity, and other Christian virtues. I'his 
Epistle, for matter and style, is much like 
the Gospel written by the same apostle. 

llie two other Epistles which carry his 
name, have not alw^yfi been so generally 
received. On the contrary, some of the 
ancients w ere of opinion that they were 
written by another John, called the Elder, 
a disciple of the apostle’s, mentioned by 
Papias. However, irenajus quotes the 
second under the name of John, the dis- 
ciple of our Lord. In truth, the spirit, 
the sentiments, and style of these two 
Epistles are not only like, but often the 
same as the First Epistle ; which plainly 
bespeaks one and the same author. 

The Second Epistle of St. John is di- 
rected to the elect Lady ; by which some 
understand a lady named Electa ; others, 
only some lady of dignity and distinction ; 
and others, an elect or chosen C/hurch, me- 
taphorically .styled Lady. Whoever she 
be, the apostle congratulates her, because 
her children led a Christian life, lie 
cautions her likewise to beware of impo.s- 
tors, who denied that Christ was come in 
the flesh. 

The Third Epistle of St. John is directed 
to Gaius, or Caius. Whoever he he, (for 
it is controverted,) the apostle declares to 
him the joy he conceived, when he heard 
of his piety and charity. 

It is probable St. John wrote his Epis- 
tles, as well as his Gospel, from Ephesus, 
after his return from the isle of Patinos. 

JOHN’S, ST., GOSPEL. A canonical 
book of the New Testament, being a re- 
cital of the life, actions, doctrine, death, 
&c., of our Saviour Jesus Christ, w ritten 
by St. John the apostle and evangelist. 
(See the preceding article.) 

St. John wrote his Gospel at Ephesus, 
after his return from the isle of Patmos, 
at the desire of the Christians and bishops 
of Asia. St. Jerome says, he would not 
undertake it, hut on condition they should 
appoint a public fast, to implore the assist- 
ance of God; and that, the fast being 
ended, St. John, filled with the Holt 
Ghost, broke out into these words j “ In 
the beginning was the Word,” &c. The 
ancients assign two reasons for this under- 
taking. The tot is, because, in the other 
three Gospels, the. 6 was wanting the 
history of tne beginning of Jesus Christ’s 
preaching till the imprisonment of John 
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the Baptist ; whic^^ therefore he applied 
himself particularly to relate. The second 
reason was, in order to confound the 
errors of the Cerinthians, Ebionites, and 
other heretics, who denied the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 

Some critics have thought, that St. 
John’s Gospel ended at the 20th chapter 
with these words, “ Many other signs truly 
did Jesus,” &c., and tnat the following 
cliapter was added, after the death of St. 
John, by the Church of Ephesus. 

Clement of Alexandria calls this Gospel, 
“the spiritual Gospel;” and St. Jerome 
says of this evangelist, that he wrote of 
our Saviour’s Divinity in a very sublime 
manner, and with a happy timerity. Pagan 
philosophers have admired the sublimity 
of St. John’s Gosjiel. Thus, the Platonist 
Aincllus, having read the beginning of it, . 
and finding it conformable to the doctrine 
of Pluto, cried out, “ O Jupiter! this bar- 
barian believes with Plato, that the Word 
is the beginning.” 

Julian the Apostate accuses St. John of 
introducing novelties into the Christian 
religion, by making Jesus Christ pass for 
a God, wliich neither St. Paul, nor the 
other evangelists, had dared to do. 

It is observable, that the history of the 
woman taken in adultery, related in the 
8th chapter, is not to be found in all the 
manuscripts of this Gospel. Grotius, and 
others, belilved, that the story was taken 
from the Gospel of the Nazarenes, and 
inserted afterwards in that of St. John. 
Others pretend, tthat the Novatiaris had 
razed it out. But St. Augustine thinks, 
some good ox-thodox people had expunged 
it, lest their wives should make use of it, 
to prevent that chastisement w^iich their 
disloyalty might deserve. — liroiujhton, 

JONAH. The most ancient of tlie pro- 
phetic books of the Old 'Ees lament, which 
contains also a part of the history of the 
prophet whose name it hears, Jonah is 
supposed to have prophesied to the ten 
tribes towards the close of Jehu’s reign, or 
in the beginning of Jehoahaz’s reign ; but 
the great subject of the book which bears 
his name, is the prophecy which he was 
commissioned to utter against Nineveh, 
with his refusal to go, his punishment, his 
second mission, and the repentance of the 
Ninevites. The continuing of J onah three 
days in the belly of thereat fish, is de- 
clared by our blessed Lord himself to have 
been a predictive sign of his own burial, 
and of his resurrection on the third day. 
This gives great additional importance to 
the book of Jonah. — Broucfhton, 
JOSHUA, THE BOOS. OF. A ca- 
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nonical book of the Old .Testament. The 
learned are divided in their opinions about 
the author of the Book of Joshua ; the 
title at the head of the book being sup- 
posed, not to denote its author, but the 
subject matter of it, being the history of 
the wars and transactions which happened 
under the administration of J oshua. Some 
think, the 26th verse of the last chapter 
are an evidence, that Joshua was the 
author of this book : the words are ; 

J oshua wrote all these words in the 
book of the law of the Lord.” But this 
may only relate to what is said in this 
chapter concerning the covenant that the 
people made with God. For Joshua, a 
little before his death, having assembled 
the Israelites at Sichem, and laid them 
under a solemn engagement to serve only 
tile Lord, gave them fresh laws and ordi- 
nances, and “ wrote all these words in the 
book of the law of the Lord.” Some al- 
lege what is said concerning Joshua in the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, (ch. xlvi.,) that “ he 
was the successor of Moses in pro])]iecies,” 
as a proof that he wrote a sacred book. 
But this may mean no more, than that he 
succeeded Moses in the spirit of prophecy. 
The ancient Talmudists, and many of later 
date, expressly ascribe this book to Joshua, 
and the Jews reckon him among the first 
prophets, as they call them, though the 
book is merely historical. ^ 

Some of the ancients, and many of the 
moderns, deny, that Joshua was the author 
of this book. Theodoret affirms, that it 
was compiled a long timb after the death 
of Joshua, and that it was but an abstract 
of an ancient commentary, called The 
Book cf J^her,” or “just men,” spoken of 
in the tenth chapter of this book. Others 
have endeavoured to show, from j)articular 
assages of the book, that it could not be 
oshuo’s ; as when it is said, fch. iv. ver. 
9,) that “the twelve stones, that Joshua 
set up in the midst of Jordan, remain to 
this aay : ” and, in another place, “ This 
place is called Gilgal to this day.” But 
these, and the like passages, might have 
been afterwards added to the collections 
of Joshua.* 

However it bo, the Hebrews, as well as 
the Greeks and Latins, have distinguished 
this book by. the title of Joshua, or Jesus. 
This great personage was the son of Nun, 
of the tribe of Jlphraim. He was first 
called Oshea ; but Moses changed his 
name to Jehoshua, or Joshua. These 
names, which have all the same root, sig- 
nify a Saviour; and Joshua was appointed 
by God to be the successor of Moses, and 
to lead the Israelites in safety, by sub- 


duing their enemies, into the promised 
land ; the history of which great event is 
the subject of the Book of Joshua ; which 
may be divided into three parts. The first 
is a history of the conquest of the land of 
Canaan. The second, which begins at the 
twelfth chapter, is a de.scription of that 
country, and the division of it among the 
tribes. The third, comjirised in the two 
last chapters, contains the renewal of the 
covenant he caused the Israelites to make, 
and the death of their victorious leader 
and governor. The whole comprehends a 
term of seventeen, or, according to others, 
twenty-seven years. 

JUBILATE JJEO. 0 he joyful in 
God.”) One of the psalms appointed to 
be used after the second lesson in the 
morning service. It is the same with the 
100th Psalm in the Psalter. It was first 
inserted in the Prayer Book in the Second 
Book of King Edward VI. 

JUBILEE. A solemn season recurring 
at stated intervals in the Church of Home, 
chiefly marked by the indulgences then 
granted by the pope to all of his commu- 
nion. Boniface VITI. was the first that 
instituted it, in 1300, in imitation of that 
of the Jews, ordering it to be observed 
every hundredth year. Clement VI. re- 
duced it to fifty. Urban IV. to thirty, and 
Sixtus IV. to twenty-five, where it hath 
continued ever since. Besides this, the 
popes, upon their exaltation to the see of 
Home, have* frequently celebrated a jubi- 
lee, as likewise upon other extraordinary 
occasions. The ceremony observed at 
Home, for the jubilee, at every twenty-five 
years’ end, which they call the holy year, is 
this : The pope goes to St. Peter’s church 
to open the holy gate, (as they call it,) 
which is walled u}), and only opened upon 
this occasion j and knocking three times at 
the said gate, with a golden hammer, says 
these words, Aperite mihi portas Justitice, 
&c., “ Oi)en to me the gates of righteous- 
ness ; I will go into them and I will praise 
the Lord” (Psalm cxviii. 19); whereupon 
the masons fall to work to break down the 
wall that stopped the gate ; which done, the 
pope kneels down before it, whilst the pe- 
nitentiaries of St. Peter wash him with 
lioly water, and then taking up the cross, 
he begins to sing Te Deunif and enters the 
church, followed by the clergy. In the 
mean while, three cardinal legates are sent 
to open the other three holy gates, with 
the same ceremonies, which are in the 
churches of St. John of Lateran, of St. 
Paul, and St. Mary Major; and the next 
morning the pope gives his benediction to 
the people in the jubilee form. When the 
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holy year is expired, they shut up the holy 
gates Wiin on Christmas eve in this man- 
ner. 'fhe pope, after he has blessed the 
stones and mortar, lays the first stone, and 
leaves there twelve boxes full of gold and 
silver medals. 

The Jewish jubilee was celebrated every 
fifty years. The word is derived ixom joveX 
which in Hebrew signifies the blast of 
a trumpet, (Josh. vi. 4, 13); because 
the year of Jubilee was proclaimed with 
trumpets. This year was a year of ge- 
neral rest and universal liberty, wherein 
all servants were restored to their freedom, 
and all sold possessions returned to their 
first owners. The Jews observed these 
jubilees very exactly till the Babylonian 
captivity, but after their return did no 
longer observe it ; for their doctors assure 
us that there were no jubilees under the 
second temple. See Lev. xxv. 9, et seq. 

JUDGES, THE BOOK OF. A ca- 
nonical book, of tlie authenticity of which 
there is no doubt in the Church, though 
the autlior is unknown ; some ascribing it 
to Phinehas, others to Ezra or llezckiah, 
though most to Samuel. 

JUNE THE TWENTIETH. (See 
Forms of Prayer.) 

“ JUKE DiVlNO.” By Divine right ; 
an expression frequently occurring in con- 
troversial writings, especially in relation to 
the ministry of the Church. 

It is evident, and generally confessed, 
that the right to minister in holy things is 
not in every man's power. If it were so, 
the very idea of the ministry, as a dis- 
tinct class of men, empowerea to act “ in 
Christ’s stead,” would be broken up, and 
the Church would lose its character as a 
society; for that implies the existence of 
officers and of subordination. It is also 
confessed that in the Christian Church men 
are not horn to the ministry, as they W'ere 
under the Jewish disjjensation. Whence, 
then, comes that authority with which the 
ambassador of Christ is invested ? Is it 
human f Can any body of meii confer the 
power to rule and minister in a society, 
the full control of which is in the hands 
of the eternal God ? Most evidently not. 
Human power^ or a comni'ssion derived 
from human resources, is as void and in- 
adequate in qualifying for the functions of 
the ministry, as it would be in the attempt 
to create a world, or to found a new rank 
in the hierarchy of heaven. We are driven 
then, at once, to the Divine institution as 
the foundation of all legitimate power in 
the Church. 

The Head of the Church established a 
ministry, with the right and ability to exe- 


cute all its appointed functions. It w^f 
not intellectual eminence, or high station, 
or influence, wealth, courage, or any other 
human attribute, which brought into being . 
“the glorious company of 9ie apostles 
but it was the sovereign power alone of 
him “ in whom dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” And was this power 
to be recalled on the demise of those who 
were every day doomed to stripes, impri- 
sonments, perils, and death in a thousand 
shapes? No; for either the Church for 
the future must fail, the sacraments be 
obliterated, the “watching for souls” be 
abolished, or the continuation of the sacred 
ministry must be demanded with all its 
original sjiiritual functions. To the apos- 
tles, theretore, w^as given, {jure divino,) and 
to them alone, the ability to perpetuate or 
transmit the gift which the Kedeemeh 
had bestowed. From them the preroga- 
tives of episcopacy (or apostolate) w'ere 
coniimiriicated to younger men, including 
the transmissive or ordaining faculty. Un- 
der these, the elders and deacons were put 
in trust with a share of the original grant 
of miuisierial powder, — a power they were 
themselves incapable of delegating; and 
by an unbroken succession, in the line of 
bishops, the Divine commission has reach- 
ed these latter days of the Church. 

If then, as we have shown, Dicine right 
is the only foundation on w^hich the minis- 
try can stand, there is no alteniativc left 
to any one claiming office in the Church i 
of God, but to vindicate the legality of his 
mission by mirdcle, or some other tangible 
Divine verification, which no man car. dis- 
pute ; or else to bring forth such creden- 
tials as Timothy, Titus, and tlje ministers 
ordained by them had to show, viz. the 
simple evidence of the fact that the apostles, 
or their successors, had imparted to them 
the authority they claim*’ to possess. This 
every bishop, priest, and deacon, in the 
Catholic Church, is prepared to do. 

JURISDICTION. The power and au- 
thority vested in a bishop, by virtue of the 
apostolical commission, of governing and 
administering the laws of the Church * 
within the bounds of his diocese. Tlie- 
same terra is used to express the bounds 
within which a bishop exercises his power, 
i. e. his diocese. 

In the Saxon times, before the Norman 
Conquest, there was n<^ distinction of ju- 
risdiction j but all matters, as well spiri- i 
tual as temporal, were determined in the 
county court, called the Sheriff’s Tourn, 
where the bishop and earl (or in his ab- 
sence the sheriff) sat together ; or else in 
the hundred court, whi^ was held in like | 
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janner before the lord of the hundred 
.hd ecclesiastical judge. 

For the ecclesiastical officers took their 
^limits of jurisdiction from a like extent of 
^ the civil powers. Most of the old Saxon 
bishoprics were of equal bounds with the 
distinct kingdoms. The archdeaconries, 
when first settled into local districts, were 
commonly fitted to the respective counties. 
And rural deaneries, before the Conquest, 
were correspondent to the political tith- 
ings. Their spiritual courts were held, 
with a like reference to the administration 
of civil justice. The synods of each pro- 
vince and diocese were held at the discre- 
tion of the metropolitan and the bishop, as 
great councils at the pleasure of the prince. 
The visitations were first united to the 
civil inquisitions in each county; and 
afterwards, when the courts of the carl and 
bishop were separated, yet still the visita- 
tions were held like the sheriff’s tourns, 
twice a year, and like them too after 
Easter and Michaelmas, and still, with 
nearer likeness, the greater of tlicm was 
at Easter. The rural chapters were also 
held, like the inferior courts of the hun- 
dred, every three weeks; then, and like 
them too, they were changed into monthly, 
and at last into quarterly meetings. Nay, 
and a prime visitation was held commonly, 
like the prime folcmotc or shcnfi*’s tourn, 
on the very calends of May. 

And accordingly Sir Ifenry* Spelman 
observes, that the bishop and the earl sat 
together in one court, and heard jointly 
the causes of Church and tom monwealth ; 
as they yet do in parliament. And as the 
bishop had twice in the year two general 
synoefs, wherein all the clergy of his dio- 
cese of all sorts were bound to resort for 
matters concerning the Church ; so also 
there was twice in the year a general as- 
sembly of all thJ shire for matters con- 
cerning the commonwealth, wherein, with- 
out exception, all kinds of estates were 
required to be present, dukes, carls, barons, 
and so downward of the laity ; and especi- 
ally the bishop of that diocese among the 
clergy. For in those days the temporal 
•lords did ’often sit in synods with the 
bishops, and the bishops in like manner in 
the courts of the temjjorality, and were 
therein not only necessary, but the prin- 
cipal judges themselves. Thus by the laws 
or King Canute, ‘‘the shyre-gemot (for so 
the Saxons called this asvsembly of the 
whole shire) shall be kept twice a year, 
and oftener if need require, wherein the 
bishop and the alderman of the shire shall 
be present, the one to teach the laws of 
God, other the laws of the land.” 


And among the laws of King Henry I., it 
is ordained, “first, let the laws of true 
Christianity (which we call the ecclesiasti- 
cal) be fully executed with due satisfac- 
tion; then let the pleas concerning the 
king be dealt with ; and, lastly, those be- 
tween party and party; and whomsoever 
the Church synod shall find at variance, 
let them either make accord between them 
in love, or sequester them by their sen- 
tence of excommunication.” And the bi- 
shop first gave a solemn charge to the 
people touching ecclesiastical matters, 
opening unto them the rights and rever- 
ence of the Church, and their duty there- 
in towards God and the king, according 
to the word of God : then the alderman in 
like manner related unto them the laws of 
the land, and their duty towards God, the 
king, and commonwealth, according to the 
rule and tenure thereof. 

The separation of the ecclesiastical from 
the temporal courts was made by William 
the Conqueror: for upon the conquest 
mad(‘ by the Normans, the pope took the 
opportunity to usurp upon the liberties of 
the crown of England ; for tne Conqueror 
came in with the pope’s banner, and under 
it w'on the battle. Whereupon the pope 
sent two legates into England, with whom 
the Comiueror called a synod, deposed 
Stigand, archbishop of (.’anterburv, be- 
cause he had not purchaswl his pall from 
Rome, and displaced many bishops and 
abbots to make room for his Normans. 
This admission of the pope’s legates first 
led the way to his usurped jurisdiction in 
England ; yet no decrees passed or were 
put in execution, touching matters ecclesi- 
astical, without the royal assent ; nor would 
the king submit himself in point of fealty 
to the pope, as appears by his epistle to 
Gregory \ TT. Yet in his next successor’s 
time, namely, in the time of King AV’illiam 
Hufus, the pope, by Anselm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, attempted to draw appeals 
to Home, but did not prevail. Upon this 
occasion it was, that the king said to An- 
selm, that none of his bishops ought to be 
subject to the pope, but the pope himself 
ought to be subject to the emperor; and 
that the king of England had the same 
absolute liberty in his dominions, as the 
emperor had in the empire. Yet in the 
time of the next king, King Henry 1., the 
pope usurped the i)atronage and donation 
of bishoprics, and of all other benefices ec- 
clesiastical. At this time, Anselm told the 
king, that the patronage and investiture of 
bishops was not his right, because Pope 
Urban had lately made a decree, that no 
lay person should trive any ecclesiastical 
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henefice. And after this, at a synod held 
at London, in the year 1107, a decree was 
made to which the king assented, that 
from thenceforth no person should be in- 
vested in a bishopric by the giving of a 
ring and pastoral staff (as had been be- 
fore) ; nor by any lay hand. Upon which 
the pope granted that the archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being should be 
for ever legatus natus : and Anselm for the 
honour of his see obtained, that the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should in all general 
councils sit at the pope’s foot, as alierius 
orhis papa^ or pope of this part of the 
world. Yet after Anselm’s death, this 
same king gave the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury to Kodolph, bishop of London, and 
invested him with the ring and pastoral 
staff; and this because the succeeding 
popes had broken Pope Urban’s promise, 
touching tlic not sending of legates into 
i^ngland unless the king should require it. 
And in the time of the next king, King 
Stephen, the pope gained appeals to the 
court of Koine ; for in a synod at London, 
convened by Henry, bisliop of Winchester, 
the pope’s legate, it was decreed, that ap- 
peals should be made from provincial 
councils to the pope : before wiiich time 
appeals to Rome were not in use. I’lius 
did the pope usurp three main points of 
jurisdiction, upon three several kings after 
llic Conquest, (Jor of King William Rufus 
he could gain nothing,) viz. upon the 
C’onqucror, the sending of the legates or 
commissioners to hear and determine ec- 
clesiastical causes ; upon Henry 1., the 
donation and investiture of bishoprics and 
other benefices ; and upon King Stephen, 
the appeals to the court of Jioinc. And 
in the time of King Henry II., tlie pope 
claimed exemption for clerks from the 
secular power. And finally, iu the time of 
King John, he took the crown from off 
the king’s head, and compelled him to ac- 
cept his kingdom from the pojie’s donation. 
Nevertheless all this was not obtained 
without violent struggle and opposition: 
and this caused the statutes of pro visors 
to be made, in the reigns of King Edward 
HI. and King Ricliard 11. The limits 
of ecclesiastical jurisdictl-'u were finally 
settled by the statute of 24 Henry VIII. 
c. 12. Jurisdiction is also applied to 
the power vested in certain dignitaries, 
as dean, chancellor, in some cathe- 
drals ; and in many, when each indivi- 
dual prebendary had a peculiar jurisdic- 
tion. 

JUSTIFICATION. (See Faith and 
Sanctificatim.) Jus..uication, in the lan- 
guage of Scrii^tuie, signifies our being 


accounted just or righteous in the sight d ^ 
God. — Tomlme . 

A clear understanding of the difference 
between the Church of England and the - 
Church of Rome upon this subject is most 
important, since the difference between the 
two Churches on this point causes an essen* 
tial and vital dift’ercnce through the whole 
system of their theology. The definition 
of the Church of England is set forth in 
her Articles and Homilies : and it is there 
propounded in a manner so perspicuous, as 
to preclude, it might well be thought, all 
possibility of misapprehension. 

As contained in the eleventh and twelfth 
and thirteenth Articles, the definition runs 
in terms following : 

“ We arc accounted righteous before God, 
only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, by faith; and not for our 
own works or deserviiigs. Wherefore, 
that we are justified by faith only, is a 
most wholesome doctrine and very full of 
comfort : as more largely is expressed in 
the homily of justification. 

“ Albeit that good works, which are the 
fruits of faith and follow after justification, 
cannot put away our sins and endure the 
severity of God’s judgment ; yet are they 
pleasing and acceptable to God in CilRlST, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and 
lively faith; insomuch that, by them, a 
lively faith may be as evidently known, as 
a tree is discerned by the fruit. 

“Works done before the gi’ace of Christ 
and the inspiration of his SPIRIT, art; not 
plcavsaiit to Goi>,' forasmuch as they spring 
not of faith in Jesus Christ; neither do 
they make men meet to receive grace, or 
(as the school-authors say) de^^erve grace 
of congruity ; yea, rather, for that they are 
not done as UOD hath willed and com- 
manded them to be done, we doubt not 
but they have the natures of sin 

The homily referred to in the eleventh 
Article, under the title of The Homily of 
Justi/jmtion, is styled, in the first Book of 
Homilies itself, “ A sermon of the salva- 
tion of mankind, by only Christ our 
Saviour, from sin and death everlasting 
and tliis homily is described as more • 
largely expressing the doctrine of justifi- 
cation than the necessary brevity of an 
article admitted. Therefore, obviously, 
the statement contained in it challenges 
our especial attention, ,, 

“ Because all men be sinners and offend- 
ers against God, and breakers of his law 
and commandments ; therefore can no man, 
by his own acts, words, and deeds, (seem 
they never so good,) be justified and made 
righteous before God : but every man of 
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necessity is constrained to seek for another 
righteousness of justification, to be re- 
ceived at God’s own hands ; that is to say, 
the forgiveness of his sins and trespasses 
in such things as he Hath offended. And 
this justification or righteousness, which 
we so receive of God’s mercy and Christ’s 
merits, embraced by faith, is taken, ac- 
cepted, and allowed, of God, for our per- 
fect and full justification. 

“The apostle toucheth specially three 
things, which must go together in our jus- 
tification ; upon God’s part, his great 
mercy and (Jrace ; upon Christ’s part, 
justice, that is, the satisfaction of God’s 
justice, or the price of our redemption by 
the offering of his body and shedding of 
his blood, with fulfilling of the law per- 
fectly and thoroughly ; and, upon our part, 
true and lively faith in the merits of Jesus 
Christ, whicn yet is not ours but by God’s 
working in us. So that, in our justifica- 
tion, there is not only God’s mercy and 
grace, but also his justice, which the apostle 
calleth tlie justice of Goi) : and it consist- 
cth, in paying our ransom, and fulfilling 
of the law. And so the grace of God doth 
not shut out the justice of God in our 
justification, but only shutteth out the 
justice of man, that is to say, the justice 
of our works, as to be merits of deserving 
our justification. And therefore St. Paul 
dcclareth nothing upon the behalf of man 
concerning his justification, but only a 
true and lively faith : which, nevertheless, 
is the gift of God, and not man’s only 
work without God. A?id yet that faith 
doth not shut out re])entance, hope, love, 
dread, ujid the fear of God, to be joined 
with faitl> in every man that is justified ; 
but it shutteth them out from the office 
of justifying. So that, although they be 
all present together in him that is justified, 
yet they justify not altogether. Neither 
do til faith shut out the justice of our good 
works, necessarily to be done afterwards 
of duty toward God ; for wx* are most 
bounden to serve God, in doing good 
deeds, commanded by him in his Holy 
Scripture, all the days of our life : but it 
cxcludetH them, so that wc may not do 
them to this intent, to be made just by 
doing of them. For all the good works 
that we can do, be imperfect ; and, there- 
fore, not able to deserve our justification. 
But our justification doth come freely, by 
the mere mercy of God, and of so great 
and free mercy, that, whereas all the 
World was not able of themselves to pay 
any part toward their ransom, it pleased 
our heavenly Father of his infinite mercy, 
witliout any our desert or deserving, to 


prepare for us the most precious jewels of 
Christ’s body and blood ; whereby our 
ransom might be fully paid, the law ful- 
filled, and his justice fully satisfied. So 
that Christ is now the righteousness of 
all them that truly do believe in him. He, 
for them, paid their ransom by his death. 
He, for them, fulfilled the law in his life. 
So that now, in him and by him, every 
time Christian man may he called a ful- 
filler of the law ; forasmuch as that, which 
their infirmity lacked, CiiiilST’s justice 
hath supplied. 

“That we be justified by faith onlVf 
freely, and without works, ive do read ou- 
times in the best and most ancient writers ; 
as, beside Hilary, Basil, and St. Ambrose, 
we read the same in Origen, St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, Prosper, 
CBcumcnius, Photius, Bernardus, Anselm, 
and many other writers, Greek and Latin. 
Nevertheless, this sentence, that *we be 
justified by faith only,’ is not so meant of 
them that the said justifying faith is 
alone in man, without true repentance, 
hope, charity, dread, and the fear of God, 
at any time and season. Nor, W'hen they 
say, that we should be justified freely, do 
they mean that we should or might after- 
ward be idle, and that nothing should be 
required on our parts afterward. Neither 
do they mean so to be justified without 
good works, that wc shfiuld do no good 
Avorks at all. But this saying, that ‘ we 
be justified by faith only, freely, and with- 
out Avorks,’ is s])oken for to take away 
cl(‘arly all merit of our Avorks, as being 
unable to deserve our justification at 
God’s hands, and thereby most plainly to 
express the weakness of man andvthc good- 
ness of CiOD, the great infirmity of our- 
stdA'cs and the might and power of Goi), 
the imperfection of our oAvn works and 
the most abundant grace of our SAVIOUR 
C’llIiTST; and therefore wholly to ascribe 
the merit and deserving of our justifica- 
tion unto Christ only, and his most pre- 
cious blood-shedding. This faith the Holy 
Scripture tcacheth us : this is the strong 
rock and foundation of the Christian reli- 
gion : tills doctrine all old ancient authoi*s 
of Christ's Church do approve : this doc- 
trine advaneeth and setteth forth the true 
glory of (hiRisT, and bcateth doAvn the 
vain glory of man ; this whosoever denieth,. 
is not to be accounted for a Christian man, 
nor for a setler-fortli of Christ’s glory, 
but for an adversary to Christ and his 
go.spel, and for a setter-forth of men’s vain 
glory.” 

The doctrine of the Church of Rome 
must be taken from the Council of Trent. 
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The exposition of the Tridentine fathers, 
assembled in their sixth session, runs 
through sixteen chapters ; and so extreme 
is its verboseness, and so perplexing is its 
incessant alternation, that we might be 
somewhat puzzled to form a distinct idea 
of their views in respect to justification, if 
the last of those chapters had not given us, 
in the shape of an article or summary, the 
result of tneir prolix theologisin^. 

Omitting, then, the discussion upon 
which their definition is built, we will 
proceed immediately to the definition 
Itself. 

« Since Jesus Christ, as the head into 
the members and as the vine into the 
branches, perpetually causes his virtue to 
flow into the justified ; which virtue al- 
ways precedes and accompanies and fol- 
lows their good works, ancl without which 
they would in nowise he grateful to (>od 
ana meritorious ; we must believe, that 
nothing more is wanting to the justified 
themsdves, which need prevent us from 
thinking, both that they can satisfy the 
Divine Taw according to the state of this 
life, by those works which are performed 
in God j and that, in tlieir own time, pro- 
vided they depart in grace, they may truly 
merit the attainment of eternal life. 

“ Thus, neither our own proper right- 
eousness is so determined to be our own, as 
if it were from ourselves j nor is the right- 
eousness of God either unknown or re- 
jected. For that which is called our 
righteousness, because, through it being 
innerent in us, we are justified ; that same 
is the righteousness ot‘ God, because it is 
infused into us by God through the merit 
ff Christ. 

Far, however, be it from a Christian 
man,^ that he should either trust or glory 
in himself and not in the Lord ; whose 
goodness to all men is so great, that, what 
are truly his^ gifts, he willeth to be esti- 
mated as their merits.” 

This article or summary removes all 
possibility of misapprehension. Through 
It, the Church of Kome determines that 
we are justified, not by any imputation to 
us of righteousness, or by any imputation 
to us of faith in the place of righteousness, 
(though each of these imputations is in- 
sisted upon by St. Paul,) but by our own 
inherent righteousness. 

On this, the Romish system, the judicious 
Hooker remarks : ** When they are required 
to show, what the righteousness is whereby 
a Christian man is justified, they answer, 
that it is a Divine spiritual quality : which 
quality, received into the soul, doth first 
make it to be one of them who are bom 


of God; and, secondly, endue it witlvpower 
to bring forth such works as they do that 
arc born of him : even as the soul of man, 
being joined to htiS^body, doth first make 
him to be of the number of reasonable 
creatures; and, secondly, enable him to 
perform the natural functions which are 
proper to his kind : that it maketh the soul 
amiable and gracious in the sight of God, 
in regard whereof it is termed Grace ; that 
it pur^eth, purifieth, and washeth out, all 
the stains and pollutions of sins ; that, by 
it, through the merit of Christ, we are 
delivered, as from sin, so from eternal 
death and condemnation, the reward of 
sin. This grace they will have to be applied 
by infusion ; to the end that, as the body is 
warm by the heat which is in the body, 
so the soul might be made righteous by 
inherent grace : which grace they make* 
capable of increase ; as tne body may be 
more and more warm, so the soul more 
and more justified according as grace 
should be augmented; the augmeni?i*ion 
whereof is merited by good works, as good 
works are made meritorious by it. Where- 
fore, the first receipt of grace, in their di- 
vinity, is the first justification: the in- 
crease thereof, the second justification. 
As grace may be increased by the merit of 
good works, so it may be diminished by 
the demerit of sins venial ; it may be lost 
by mortal ^un. Inasmuch, therefore, as it 
is needful, in the one case to repair, in the 
other to recover, the loss whicn is made, 
the infusion of grace hath her sundry 
after-meals ; for the which cause they 
make many ways to apply the infusion of 
grace. It is applied to infants through 
baptism, without either faith <^r works; 
and, in them, really it taketh away original 
sin, and the punishment due unto it : it is 
applied to infidels and wifked men in the 
first justification, through baptism, with- 
out works, yet not without faith : and it 
taketh away sins both actual and original 
together, with all whatsoever punishment, 
eternal or temporal, thereby deserved. 
Unto such as have attained the first justi- 
fication, that is to say, the first /eceipt of 
grace, it is applied further by gobd works 
to the increase of former grace : which is 
the second justification. If they work 
more and more, grace doth more increase : 
and they are more and more justified. To 
such as diminish it by venial sins, it is ap- 
plied by holy water, Ave Marias, cross- 
ings, papal salutations, and such like: 
which serve for reparations of grace de- 
cayed. To such as have lost it through 
mortal sin, it is applied by the sacrament 
(as they term it) of penance: which aa- 
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crament hath force to confer grace anew ; 
yet in such sort, that, being so conferred, 
it hath not altogether so much power as at 
the first. For it only ^leanseth out the 
stain or guilt of siri' committed j and 
changeth Uie punishment eternal into a 
temporal satisfactory punishment— here, if 
time do serve, if not, hereafter, to be en- 
dured ; except it be lightened by masses, 
works of charity, pilgrimages, fasts, and 
such like; or else shortened by pardon 
for term, or by plenary pardon quite re- 
moved and taken away. This is the mys- 
tery of the man of sin. This maze the 
Church of Rome doth cause her followers 
to tread, when they ask her the way to 
justification. Whether they speak of the 
first or second justification, they make 
‘ the essence of a Divine quality inherent,’ 
they make it * righteousness which is in 
us.’ If it be in us, then it is ours : as our 
souls are ours, though we have them from 
God, and can hold them no longer than 
jdeaseth him ; for, if he withdraw the 
breath of our nostrils, we fall to dust. 
But the rightcousnci wherein we must 
be found, if we will be justified, is not 
our own.’ Therefore we cannot be justi- 
fied by any inherent quality. The Church 
of Rome, in teaching justification by in- 
herent grace, doth pervert the truth of 
Christ: and, by the hands of the apos- 
tles, we have received otherwise than she 
teacheth. Now, concerning the Righteous- 
ness of sanctification, we deny it not to be 
inherent : we grant, that, unless we work, 
we have it not ; only we distinguish it, as 
a thing different in nature from the right- 
cou.sncss of justification. By the one, we 
are interested in the riyht of inheriting: 
by the othll*, we are brought to the actual 
possession of eternal bliss. And so the 
end of both is ‘ everlasting life.’ ” 

The difference dbetw^een the two systems 
may be pointed out in a few' words. I’he 
Romish Church teaches that a man is jus- 
tified by an inherent righteousness, which, 
though originally a gift of God, as are his 
soul and his bodily members, is neverthe- 
less, like his soul, his own. 

. The Anglican Church, on the contrary, 
in common ivith all the other Churches of 
the Reformation, teaches; “that man is 
justified by an extrinsic righteousness, 
which is not his own, but the righteous- 
ness of Christ; the faith which instru- 
mentally lays hold of it and appropriates 
it, and which itself is the gift of God, be- 
ing forensically imputed to him of God, 
instead of a righteousness which he him- 
self possesses not ; so that he is justified 
through faith, though not on account of 


faith; the sole particular, on account of 
which he is justified, being the merit and 
perfect righteousness of our Lord and 
only Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Whichever scheme of doctrine may be 
preferred as most agreeable to Scripture 
and to antiquity, it is clear, that the two 
statements here given are at least incapa- 
ble of misapprehension. Right or wrong, 
the two schemes stand flatly and diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. The Roman 
Church asserts : the Anglican Church de- 
nies. Conversely, the Roman Church de- 
nies : the Anglican Church asserts. The 
Roman Church asserts the doctrine of jus- 
tification by an infused and personal inhe- 
rent righteousness: the Anglican Church 
strenuously denies that doctrine; admit- 
ting, indeed, that the inherent rightcous- 
nc.ss of sanctification is always consequen- 
tially present w itli the really justified ; but 
refusing to it any, even the least, share in 
“the procurement of justification.” The 
Roman Church denies, tliat the ungodly is 
justified tlirough faith alone, nothing else 
being required to obtain tlu^ grace of jus- 
tification : the Anglican Church asserts, 
that the ungodly is justified through faith 
alone without works, notliing save faith 
being required to obtain the grace of jus- 
tification, inasmuch as the omce of W'orks 
is not the procurement of our justification, 
and inasmuch as it is a contradictory hys- 
teron-proteron to say that works which 
“follow after” justification, and are its 
“efiect,” can yet “procure” it and be its 
“ cause.” 

It has been customary to speak of the 
doctrine of forensic justification as if it 
were a Calvinistic doctrine. That Calvin 
held it is not to be denied, but all history? 
boars witness that it is not a pecuUaritg oF 
the Calvinistic system. 

Calvin w as born in 1509, and he W’as yet 
a schoolboy, or a pluralist in the Romish 
Church, (as he became in his twelfth year,) 
when Luther W'as using this doctrine, as 
the doctrine by which to lay low the whole 
fabric of Romish superstition. 

Again, it w'as the doctrine of our Eng- 
li.sh reformers, as most clearly stated in 
our Articles and Homilies ; and Archbishop 
Laurence lias triiimpliantly established the 
historical fact, that our reformers were not 
Calvinists, 

If we wish for a clcer statement of the 
doctrine of forensic justification, we may 
indeed refer to Bishop Andrewes ; and the 
theology of Andrewes had certainly no 
affinity to that of Calvin. liCt the reader 
peruse with attention the following pas- 
sage from his sermon on justification. 
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In the Scripture, then, there is a double 
righteousness set down, both in the Old 
and in the New Testament. 

“ In the Old, and in the very first place 
that righteousness is named in the Bible : 
* Abraham believed, and it was accounted 
unto him for righteousness.* A righteous- 
ness accounted. And again, in the ve^ 
next line, it is mentioned, ‘ Abraham will 
teach his house to do righteousness.* ^ A 
righteousness done. In the New likewise. 
The former, in one chapter, even the 
fourth to the Romans, no fewer than 
eleven times, Reputatum est illi ad justi- 
tiam, A reputed righteousness. The 
latter in St. John : * My beloved, let no 
man deceive you, he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous.* A righteousness done. 
"Which is nothing else but our just dealing, 
upright carriage, honest conversation. Of 
these, the latter the philosophers them- 
selves conceived and acknowledged; the 
other is proper to Christians only, and al- 
together unknown in philosophy. The one 
is a quality of the party ; the other, an act 
of the judge declaring or iironouncing 
righteous. The one ours by influence or 
iiuusion, the other by account or imputa- 
tion. That both these there arc, there is 
no question. The question is, whether of 
these the prophet here principally mcaneth 
in this Name ? This shall we best inform 
ourselves of by looking back to the verse 
before, and without so looking back we 
shall never do it to purpose. There the 
prophet setteth one before us, in his royal 
judicial power, in the person of a king, and 
of a king set down to execute judgment; 
and this he telleth us, before he thinks 
meet to tell us his name. Before this 
‘king, thus set down in his throne, there 
fe do judgment, the righteousness that 
will stand against the law, our conscience, 
Satan, sin, the gates of hell, and the power 
of darkness ; and so stand that we may be 
delivered by it from death, despair, and 
damnation; and entitled by it to life, sal- 
vation, and happiness eternal; that is 
righteousness indeed, that is it we seek for, 
if we may find it. And that is not this 
latter, but the former only • and therefore 
that is the true interpretation of Jehovah 
justitia nostra. Look but how St. Augus- 
tine and the rest of the Fathers, when they 
have occasion to mention that place in the 
Proverbs, Cam Rex jvMus sedtrit in solio, 
quis potest dicere^ Mum! am est cor meim ? — 
look how they interpret it then, and it will 
give U8 light to understand this name; 
and we shall see, that no name will serve 
then, but this name. Nor this name 
neither, but with this interpretation of it 


And that the Holy Ghost would have it 
ever thus understood, and us ever to re- 
present before our eyes this King thus 
sitting in his ijidgment-seat, when we 
speak of this righteousness, it is plain tM'o 
ways. 1. By way of position. For the 
tenor of the Scripture touching our justi- 
fication all along runneth in judicial terms, 
to admonish us still w hat to set before us. 
The usual joining of justice and judgment 
continually all along the Scriptures, show 
it is a judicial justice we are to set before 
us. The terms of, 1. A judge : * It is the 
Loud that judgeth me.’ 2. A prison : 
Kept and shut up under Moses. 3. A 
bar ; * We must all appear before the bar.* 
4. A proclamation : ‘ Who will lay any- 
thing to the prisoner’s charge?* 6. An 
accuser: ‘The accuser of our brethren.* 
6. A witness: ‘Our conscience bearing 
witness,* 7. An indictment upon these : 

‘ Cursed be he that continueth not in all 
the words of lliis law to do them ; * and 
again, ‘ He that breaketh one is guilty of 
all.* A conviction that all may be iWruUicot, 
‘guilty* or culpable ‘before God.* Yen, 
the very delivering of our sins under the 
name of ‘debts;* of the law under the 
name of a ‘ hand-WTiting ; ’ the very terms 
of ‘ an advocate,’ of ‘ a surely made under 
the law ; * of a pardon, or ‘ being justified 
from those things which by the law w'e 
could not:* — all these, w^herein for the 
most part this is still cx])rcsscd, what speak 
they but that the sense of this name can- 
not be rightly understood, nor what man- 
ner of righteousness is in question, e^icept 
we .still have before our eyes this same 
coram m/d? justo judicium facienteJ^ — 
Bishop Andrewes' Sermon on Justification 
in Christ's Name. See also hSi'row's Ser- 
mon on Justification. Water land on Jus- 
tification. Jleurtlep on Justification. Stanley 
Faber on Justification. ^ 

KEYS, POWER OF TI^. The au- 
thority existing in the Christian priest- 
hood of administering the discipline of the 
Church, and communicating or withholding 
its privileges; so called from the declar- 
ation of Christ to St. Peter, (-Matt. xvi. 
19,) “ And I will give unto thee the keys 
cf the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” 
The power here promi^d was afterwards 
conferred on St. Peter and the other 
apostles, when the Saviour breathed on 
them and said, “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. Who.se soever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them j and whose soever 
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sins ye retain, they are retained.” (Matt, 
xvi. 19; xviii. 18; John xx. 23.) 

The power of the keys is only a minis- 
terial power. By administering the sa- 
craments, they who have that power do 
that which conveys grace to certain souls. 
But whose souls arc these ? The souls of 
faithful and repentant men. They who 
are qualified will receive the outward 
ordinance which conveys to them the 
pardon they require: hut, to those w^ho 
are not qualified by repentance and faith, 
no blessing can be conveyed ; the blessing 
of the minister will return to him again. 

The power of the keys must likewise 
refer to the authority of spiritual rulers to 
“bind” their people by some ordinances, 
and to “loose” them from others, wdien 
they have been abused, always excepting 
the two sacraments of the gospel, baptism 
and the eucharist, which, instituted by our 
Loud himself, are always binding. When 
the bishops of a Church bind their people 
by an ordinance, their act is ratified in 
heaven : and they who seelc grace through 
that ordinance, receive it. AVhereas, if 
they loose us from an ordinance, as from 
many ordinances wc were loosed at the lie- 
formation, this act again is ratified in 
hea\en, and to observe that ordinance be- 
comes superstition, not religion. 

Upon Peter’s confession, that Jksds 
was “ the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” 1 . He promiseth to buila his Church 
upon the rock of that truth, and^ the 
rock confessed in it ; 2. He promiseth 
“ the keys of the kingdom of heaven ” 
to Peter only, of all the anostles ; mean- 
ing thereby, that he should be the man 
that shoj^jJd first unlock the door of faith 
and of the gospel unto the Gentiles, which 
was accomplislied in Acts x. And, 3. 
lie giveth him power of “binding and 
lousing,” and fbis power the other dis- 
ciples had in common with him. “ Binding 
and loosing,” in the language and style 
most familiarly known to the Jewish na- 
tion, (and it can be little doubted that 
Christ speaketh according to the common 
and most familiar sense of the language,) 
did refer 'more properly to things than to 
persons; therefore nesaith, (Matt. xvi. 19,) 
3 i6.v SfftryQt not and in Matt, xviii. 18, 
*6rta lAv 3))(rf|rc, not o(tovQ> ^1 he phrase, ” to 
bind and to loose,” in their vulgar speech, 
meant, to prohiliit and to permit ; or, to 
teach what is prohibited or permitted, what 
lawful, what unlawful ; as may apjiear by 
these instances — a few produced, whereas 
thousands may be alleged out ot their 
writings. “ Our wise men say that in 
Judah they did work on the Passover eve 
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till noon, but in Galilee not at all ; imd as 
for the night, the school of Shammai bound 
it, that is, forbade to work on it, or taught 
that it was unlawful ; hut the school of 
Hillel loosed it till sun-rising, or taught 
that it was lawful to work till sim-risc.” 
'JTicy are speaking about ivashing in the 
baths of 3’ibcrias on the sabbath, and they 
determine how far this was lawful in these 
words, “They bound washing to them, 
but they loosed s’weating;” meaning, they 
taught that it was lawful to go into the bath 
to sweat, but not to bathe for pleasure. 
“They send not letters by the baud of a 
Gentile on the eve of the sabbath, nor on 
the filth day of the week. Nay, on the 
fourth day of the week, the school of 
Shammai hound it, hut the school of Hillel 
loosed it.” “ Women may not look in a 
looking-glass on the sabbath; but if it 
were fastened upon a wall, Jiabbi loosed 
the looking into it; but the wise man 
hound it.” “ 11. Jochanan went from Tlip- 
poris to 'riherias ; he saith, ‘ Why brought 
ye me to this elder ? for wliat I loose ^ he 
bindeih : and what 1 bind^ he loosetK'** 
“The scribes have ^>ef</7fncaveii ;” that is, 
they have prohibited it. “ They have, 
uj)on necessity, loosed salutation on the 
sabbath;” that is, they have permitted it, 
or taught that it was lawful. 

Thousands of instances of this nature 
might be produced, by all which it is clear 
that the .Jews’ use of the phrase was of 
their doctors’ or leanu'd men’s leaching 
what was lawful and ])crmitted, and what 
was unlawful and prolubit(?d. Hcncc is 
that definition of such men’s office and 
work : “ A wise man that judgeth judg- 
ment, and maketh unclean and maketn 
clean, hindeth and loosefli, that is, teacheth 
what is clean and nnclean, what is per- 
mitted or ])roliil)ited.” And Maimonides, 
giving the relation of their ordaining of 
elders, and to what several emjdoyrnents 
they were ordained, saith tlius, “ A wdse 
man that is fit to teach all the law, the 
consistory had j)owcr to ordain him to 
judge, but not to teach hound and loose: 
or power to teach bound and loose^ but not 
a judge in i)ccuniary matters ; or power to 
both these, but not to judge in mutters of 
mulct,” See. So that tl’ie ordination of one 
to that function, — which was more pro- 
perly ministerial, or to teach the people 
their duty, as, what was lawful, what not; 
what they wore to do, and what not to do, 
— was to such a purpose, or to such a tenor 
as this, “ Take thou the power to hind and 
loose^ or to teach what is bound and loose.” 
By this vulgar and only sense of this 
phrase in the nation, the meaning of 
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Chkist using it thus to his disciples is 
easily understood, namely, that he first 
doth instate them in a ministerial capacity 
to teach what bound and loose, what to be 
done and what not ; and this as ministers : 
and thus all ministers successively, to the 
end of the world. But, as they were 
apostles, of that singular and unparalleled 
order as the like were never in the Church 
again, he gives them power to “ bind and 
loose ” in a degree above all ministers that 
were to follow: namely, that whereas some 
part of Moses’s law was now to stand in 
practice, and some to be laid aside ; some 
things under the law prohibited, were now 
to be permitted; and some things, then 
permitted, to be now prohibited, he pro- 
miseth the apostles such assistance of bis 
Spirit, and giveth them such power, that 
what they allowed to stand in practice 
should stand, and what to fall, should fall ; 
“what they bound in earth should be 
bound in heaven,” &c. — Lujhtfoot. 

There is one thing still behind, which 
we must by no means omit, especially 
upon this occasion, and that is, the power 
01 governing the (’hurch which our [.ORn 
left with his apostles and their successors 
to the end of the world ; but so that he, 
according to his promise, is always present 
with them at the execution of it. For 
this power is granted to them in the very 
charter to wliich this promise is annexed ; 
for here our Lord gives them commission 
not only to baptize, but likewise to teach 
those who arc liis disciples, to observe 
W’hatsocver he had commanded, ^^'llcreby 
they are empowered both to declare wliat 
are those com!nands of Christ which men 
ought to observe, and also to use all means 
to prevail upon men to observe them ; such 
as in correcting or punishing those who 
violate, rewarding and encouraging those 
who keep them. But our Saviour’s kinjj- 
dom being, as himself saith, not of this 
world, but purely spiritual, he hath author- 
ized his substitutes in the government of 
it to use rewards and punishments of the 
same nature; even to admonish delin- 
quents in his name to forsake their sins ; 
and if they continue obstmate, and neglect 
such admonitions, to excorwinunicate, or 
cast them out of his Chui ch ; and, upon 
their repentance, to absolve and receive 
them in again. This power our Saviour 
first promised to St. Peter, and in him to 
the rest of the apostles. But it was not 
actually conferred upon tnem till after his re- 
surrection, when, having breathed on them, 
he said unto them, “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost : whose soever sins ye remit, they 
ere remitted unto them ; and whose soever 


sins ye retain, they are retained.” As if 
he should have said, “ I, tlie Son of man, 
having power upon earth also to forgive 
sins, do now commit the same to you ; so 
that whose sins soever are remitted or re- 
tained by you, are so by me also.” From 
whence it is plain, both that the apostles 
received ipower to remit and retain sins, 
and that Christ himself concurs with them 
in the exercise of that power ; and how he 
doth it, even by his Holy Spirit now 
breathed into them. To explain the full 
extent and latitude of this power would 
require more time than can bo allowed 
upon this day, whereon it is to be exer- 
cised ; and therefore I shall observe only 
two things concerning it, whereof the first 
is, that how great soever the power be 
which our Loud committed to his apostles 
and their successors for the government of ' 
his Church in all ages, it is but ministerial ; 
they act only under him as his ministers 
ancf stewards, and must one day give an 
account to him of all their actions. Y ca, 
whatsoever power they have of this nature, 
it is still his power in their hands ; they 
derive it continually from him, who is al- 
w^ays present with them. And, therefore, 
as they themselves need to have a care how 
they exert this power, or neglect the ex- 
erting of it, so others had need take care, 
too, that they neither resist nor despise it, 
— Beveridfif^ 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor expresses, with 
great clearness, the jirimitive doctrine on 
this subject : “ The same promise of bind- 
ing and loosing (which certainly was all 
that the keys were given for) was wade 
afterwards to all the apostles, (Matt, xviii.,) 
and the power of remitting and ^^^taining, 
which in reason, and according ‘to the 
style of the Church, is the same tiling in 
other words, was actually /jiveii to all the 
apostles ; and unless that was tru; perform- 
ing the first and second promise, we find 
it not recorded in Scripture how or when, 
or whether yet or no, the promise be per- 
formed.” And again : “ If the keys w'ere 
only given and so promised to St. Peter, 
that the Church hath not the keys, then 
the Church can neither bind nor loose, 
remit nor retain, which God forbid ; if any 
man should endeavour to answer this ar- 
gument, I leave him and St. Austin to 
contest it.” 

The apostles knew nothing of any dif- 
ferent power conveyed to one of their 
number beyond what \ra 8 common to him 
with the rest, as we may reasonably con- 
clude, since there is no record of any au- 
thority exercised on the one side, or of 
obedience rendered on the other. 
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The proposed distinction is, indeed, ut- ' 
terly untenable, and the whole testimony 
of antiquity is against it ; yet it is main- 
tained by some of the chief Roman com- 
mentators. Maldonat, for instance, who 
is one of the best known and most popular, 
in his exposition of this place, decLares the 
keys to have been given to Peter, that is, 
the power of binding and loosing, of open- 
ing and shutting, in subordination to 
Christ alone, while the rest of the apostles 
received only an inferior jurisdiction. For 
this interpretation he advances no proof at 
all, except the mention of the keys in the 
address to Peter, and the omission in what 
was spoken to the rest, which he pro- 
nounces an irrefragable argument ; and on 
the foundation of this alleged separate gift 
to Peter he builds the right of jurisdiction 
for his successors, extending to the su- 
preme decision of spiritual causes on earth, 
and the regulating the condition of souls 
in ])urgatoi7. C’ornelius Van den Steen, 
or a Lapide, as he is usually called, seems 
to have followed the interpretation of 
Maldonat, and says, that by the keys is 
signified the power of order and jurisdic- 
tion granted to Peter over the whole 
Church and that CiiRTST explains his 
meaning in the words which follow. He 
falls into the fallacy of representing the 
term “ rock ” as conveying the notion of 
government ; and then, as if ^this were an 
unquestionably accurate representation, he 
goes on to blend figures which have no- 
thing in common, and assumes that in this 
way the supreme powbr of the pope is 
adequately proved. Like his predecessor, 
he vindicates the most unlimited exercise 
of it, ^^ijether in enforcing obedience, or 
in granting dispensations, in enacting ec- 
clesiastical laws, ])ronouncing excommuni- 
cations and other censures, delivering de- 
cisions on qiifstions of faith, with other 
acts which fall under the head of binding, 
or those of an opposite character, which 
belong to the jiower of loosing. In order 
to dispose of the difficult fact that Christ 
is recorded to have given the same power 
of binding and loosing to others as well, 
he affirms that Peter was first singled out, 
to signify that the rest of the apostles were 
committed to his care as his subjects, and 
that he was empowered to control, limit, 
or take away tneir jurisdictions ds he 
should see fit ; though it is clear both that 
the apostles exercised, in point of fact, the 
highest Church discipline, and that there 
is not a word which imjdies their having 
done so by delegation: He very charac- 
teristically confirms his exposition by a 
synodical letter, which the great Roman 


annalist had given up as spurious some 
years before. 

Both these writers were theologians of 
the highest repute, the one professor at 
Paris, the other at Louvain. They may 
be fairly taken to express the judgment of 
the party at present dominant in the 
Roman Church. Nothing can be more 
extravagant than their interpretations, or 
more feebly supported by proofs ; yet they 
are indispensable to the position of the 
ultramontancs. This extreme doctrine, 
revived by the J esuits, for it was invented 
a century earlier, has no pretence of con- 
firmation from any of the primitive expo- 
sitors of Scripture. They declare, with 
one voice, that the keys were given to the 
(liurch in the person of Peter. In the 
words of Ambrose, “ what is said to Peter, 
is said to the apostles.” Cyprian and 
Origen, Jerome and Basil, are of one mind 
on this point. The statement of Augus- 
tine, repeated in a multitude of places, is 
as clear as possible that the Church re- 
ceived the power of the keys, and not an 
individual apostle. I'he Fathers were not 
writing with any view to the present con- 
troversy ; and many of their expressions, 
taken separately, would give a very untrue 
representation of flieir meaning, by mak- 
ing them maintain o])inions which, in their 
time, had not been even suggested. Thus 
Cyprian, in his treatise on the unity of the 
Church, applies the disputed texts to 
Peter ; but then he speaks of him as the 
type of unity, the representative of a great 
principle ; and to guard his meaning 
against perversion, he states, in the plain- 
est terms, that the rest of the apostles 
were what Peter was, and had equal par- 
ticipation of honour and authority. So 
the Fathers continually speak of him as 
figuring the oneness of the Church univer- 
sal. liiey exalt his chair, but they are 
careful to explain that they are spealting, 
not of an individual bishop possessing su- 
preme authority, which was the farthest 
from their thoughts, but of that one un- 
divided episcopacy, to use Cyjwian’s well- 
known words, of which every bishop 
possesses a portion. 

Hupin aftirms that the Fathers are una- 
nimous in assigning ecclesiastical power, 
either to the Church generally, or to the 
apostles, and, after them, to bishops ; that 
there is not one to be found who holds it 
to have been given to Peter and his suc- 
cessors alone ; and that they have guarded 
against any wrong inference which might 
be drawn from the promise given to Peter, 
by showing that he wa^ redded as the 
representative of the Chur^. He furn- 
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ishes some authorities on this subject, not 
only from the early Fathers, but from 
popes, great bishops of the Roman Church, 
scholastic writers, and. universities ; and 
he adds, that the ntninbcr of passages 
which mighf be adduced is infinite. The 
, same great writer states .strongly the im- 
portance of the question : for if, as he says, 
the power of the keys belongs to the pope 
alone, there can be no doubt that he has 
authority over the whole Church; since, 
upon this hypothesis, neither the Church 
nor its prelates can have any other power 
than such as they derive from him. 

In the Council ' of Paris, held in the 
eighth century, under the emperors Louis 
and Lothairc, the bishops expressly claimed 
this power of binding and loosing, without 
any reference to the successor of St. Peter. 
The Council of Constanct*, in its fourth ses- 
sion, declared, in the strongest language, 
that the Church has its jiu'isdiction imme- 
diately from CllRIST ; and this judgment 
was embodied in acts of the highest sig- 
nificancy and importance, 'fho Council 
of Basle, in its first session, passed a de- 
cree in exactly the same spirit, and almost 
in the very same words. ^^]neas Sylvius, 
the historian of the council, and afterwards 
Pius IL, expressly vindicates the text in 
question from the interpretation which 
favours the pontifical authority. So Car- 
dinal de Cusa, writing at the same period, 
claims for the other apostles the very same 
power of binding and loosing which was 
conveyed to Peter by the words of Christ. 
And J ohn Gerson refers to this very place, 
ill maintaining the superiority of a council 
to a pope. Even in the Council of Trent, 
we find the Cardinal of Lorraine speaking 
to the same effect ; and though lie may be 
worthless as a theologian, he is valuable 
as a witness. He all(‘ged various passages, 
from Augustine and others, in proof that 
bishops derive their jurisdiction immedi- 
ately from God. And, indeed, the whole 
argument of the French and Spanish pre- 
lates in favour of the divine right of epis- 
copacy was based on the very interpretation 
of our Lord’s words which the Jesuit 
school condemns. 

The canonists bear tiit sane testimony. 
Thus Van Espen, and there are few higher 
authorities, delivers it as tlie rloctrine of 
the Fathers on this subject, that, while 
Christ spoke to Peter in the singular, he 
made conveyance of the powera in ques- 
tion to all the apostles. Duaren spesuis to 
the same effect. He affirms that the power 
of binding and loosing w'as given to the 
Church, and not to au .A<dividual. 

Some even of the Roman commentators 


give a similar interpretation. Thus Nicho- 
las de Lyra says that, as the confession of 
Peter was the confession of the rest, so the 
power given to him was bestowed on all. 
l)’Esj)ence and many others give the same 
exposition. 

The severe rebuke administered to Peter, 
following so closely upon his confession, 
puts another difficulty in the way of those 
who insist on his great personal preroga- 
tives. Gregory de Valentia proposes, as a 
rule of interpretation, that some things are 
to be taken as addressed to Peter in his 
public, and some in his private, character. 
Thus he supposes him to have been called 
the Rock in the former, and Satan in the 
latter; but tliis distinction is arbitrary, 
and obviously invented to serve a purpose. 
We shall not be more disposed to adopt 
the opinion of Hilary, who would have us 
consider the one part of the sentence ad- 
dressed to Peter, the other to the evil 
spirit. But while, with the great body of 
ancient doctors, wc admit the sin, we may 
w’cll believe that God in his wisdom over- 
ruled it for good, by making it a warning 
that we should not think even of this emi- 
nent apostle more highly than we ought to 
think. — S. Robins. 

KINDRED. (See Qmsangxdnity.) 

KING’S EVIL. This disease is con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical history of 
England by J;he power to cure it, which was 
for many centuries attributed to the kings 
of England, and which was, from the time 
of Edward the Confessor, held to be exer- 
cised as a part of vhe religion attached to 
the person of the king. The cure, too, was 
always accompanied by a religious service. 

The kings of France also claiped the 
gift of healing, (but upon no other occa- 
sions than at their coronation,) and the 
ceremony was used at the coronation of 
Charles X., at Rheims. (SPeorgr I. made 
no pretensions to this gift, and it has never 
been claimed by his successors. 

Bishop Bull says, “ that divers persons 
desperately labouring under the king’s 
evil, have been cured by the mere touch of 
the royal hands, assisted with the prayers 
of the priests of our Church attending, is 
unquestionable, unless the faith of all our 
ancient writers, and the consentient report 
of hundreds of most credible persons in our 
own age, attesting the same, is to be 
questioned.” — Sermon on PauPs Thorn 
in the Flesh, 

In January, 1683, a proclamation was 
issued by tne privy-council, and was 
ordered to be published in every parish in 
the kingdom, enjoining that the time for 
presenting persons for the "public heal- 
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ings” should be from the feast of All- 
samts, till a week before Christmas ; and 
after Christmas until the first day of March, 
and then to cease till Passion week. 

The office for the ceremony was called 
** The Ceremonies^* or “ Prayers for the 
Healing** The Latin form was used in the 
time of Henry VII., and was reprinted by 
the king^s printer in 1686. The English 
forms were essentially the same, with some 
modifications. These occur in the Common 
Prayer Books of the reigns of Charles I., 
Charles II., James II., and Anne (and, as 
it appears from Mr. Stephens’s own state- 
ment, in that of George I., in 1715). They 
all vary ; and a new one appears to have 
been drawn up for each sovereign, so late 
as 1719. (See Pegye's Curialia Miscellanea, 
161 ; taken from a folio Prayer Book, 
*1710. Also Kennet’s Hegister, 731, and 
Sparrow’s Articles, 1 65, wiiich latter form 
seems to have been used in the reign of 
Charles 1.) In Mr. Stephens’s editions of 
the Common Prayer Book, from which the 
foregoing article has been abridged, the 
Latin form is given, (i. 997,) and the 
English form in 1715 (1002). 

The following is the form in Sparrow's 
Collections, printed in 1684. 

AT THE HEALING. 

The Oospal written in the 16^/t chapter of 

St, Mark, beginning at the 14 1 A verse, 

Jesus appeared unto the eleven as they 
sat at meat, and cast in their teeth their 
unbidief and hardness pf heart, because 
they believed not them which had seen 
that ho was risen again from the dead. 
And he said unto them. Go ye into all the 
world, ami preach the gospel to all crea- 
tures : He that bclieveth and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; but he that belioveth not 
shall be damn^ And these tokens shall 
follow them that believe: In my name 
they shall cast out devils, they shall speak 
with new tongues, they shall drive aw’ay 
serpents, and if they drink a^ deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them. * They shall 
lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover, . So when the Loud had spoken 
unto them, he was received into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of God. And 
they went forth, and preached everywhere, 
the Lord working with them, and con- 
firming the word with miracles following. 

The Gospel written in the \st chapter of 
St John, beginning at the \st verse. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the 

• Here the infirm persons are presented to 
the king on their knees, and the king laycth 
hi8 hands upon them. 


Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by it, 
and without it was made nothing that was 
made. In it was lif6,"and the lue was the 
light of men, and the light shined in the 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not. There was sent from God a man 
whose name was John. The same came 
as a witness, to bear witness of the Light, 
that all men through him might believe. 
He was not that Light, but was sent to bear 
witness of the Light, f That Light was 
the true Light, which liyhteth every man that 
ctmieth into the world. He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not. He came 
among his own, and his own received him 
not. But as many as received him, to 
them gave he ])ower to bo made sons of 
God, even them that believed on his name : 
which were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor yet of the will of man, 
but of God. And the same AVord became 
flesh, and dwelt among us, and we saw the 
glory of it, as the glory of the only begotten 
Son of the Father, full of grace and truth* 

THE niAYERS. 

Vers. Lord have mercy upon us. 

Resp, Lord hare mercy upon us, 

?ers, Christ have mercy upon us. 

Resp. Christ have mercy upon us. 

Vers. Lord have mercy upon us, 

Resj). Lord have mercy upon us. 

Our Father which art in Heaven. Hal- 
lowed be thy Name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on Earth as it is in Hea- 
ven, Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. Amen. 

{These Answers are to be made by them that 
come to be healed^ 

Vers. 0 Lord, save thy servants. 

Resp. Which put their trust in thee. 

Vers. Send help unto them from above. 

Resp. And evermore mightily defend 
them. 

Vers. Help us, O God our Saviour. 

Resp. Ana for the glory of thy Name 
deliver us ; be merciful unto us sinners for 
thy Name's sake. 

Vers, O Lord, hear our prayer. 

Resp. And let our cry come unto thee, 

0 Almighty God, who art the g^lver of 
all health, and the aid of them that seek 

t Hero they are again ^.resented unto the 
king upon their knees, ana the king putteth 
gold about their necks. 
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to Thee for succour, we call upon Thee for 
help and goodness mercifully to be 
showed unto these thy servants, that they 
being healed 6f their infirmity, may give 
thanks i^kto thee Jfc thy holy Church, 
through iJltetJs Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 
Amen, 

The same form appears at the end of 

Estrange' 8 Alliance of the Divine O^ices^ 
1699, It seems that m some of Queen 
Anne’s Prayer Books, (not in 1715, as 
stated by Mr. Stephens,) the form was 
altered, by the omission of the second 
Gospel, and the addition of certain 
pr^ers. 

There seems to be little doubt that, by 
the mere force of imagination, a cure was 
not unfrequently occasioned. 

KINGS, BOOKS OF. Two canoni- 
cal books of the Old Testament, so called, 
because they contain the history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah, from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Solomon down to 
the Babylonish captivity, for the s])ace of 
near 600 years,* taking into the account 
the two preceding Books of Samuel. In 
the Greek Bibles, as well as in the Latin, 
the two Books of Samuel are called the 
First and Second Books of Kings ; so that in 
these copies of the Bible there are four 
Books of Kings. Anciently these four 
were but two in the Hebrew Bibles, the 
first whereof was called Samuel, and the 
second Kings, or Kingdoms ; but at pre- 
sent, in the Hebrew copies, the first of 
these books is styled the First and Second 
Book of Samuel ; and the other, the First 
and Second of Kings, as in our English 
version of the Bible. 

It is probable that the two Books of 
Kings were composed by Ezra, who ex- 
tracted them out of the public records 
which were kept of what passed in that 
nation. 

KIRK OF SCOTLAND. (See Pres- 
hyterians,) The Kirk of Scotland ac- 
knowledges as its founder the celebrated 
John Knox, a disciple of Calvin. From 
its foundation, it adopted the doctrine and 
ecclesiastical government of the Church 
of Geneva. Li 1681, King James, with 
his whole family and the whole nation, 
subscribed a confession of faith, with 
a solemn league and covenant, obliging 
themselves to maintain and defend the 
Protestant religion ruid Presbyterian go- 
vernment. The title of this confession 
is, “ A General Confession of the true 


Christian Faith and Religion, according to 
God’s Word, and Acts of our Pwliament, 
subscribed by the King’s Majestic and his 
Household ; with sundrie others. To the 
glory of God, and good example of all men. 
At Edinburgh, the 28th day of Januarie. 
The year of our Lord 1581. And in the 
14th year of his Majestie’s reign.” (See 
Confessions of Faith,) 

Kiss of peace. (SeePo^r.) This 

form of salutation, as a token of Cnristian 
afiection, appears to have been an apostolic 
custom. (Itom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. v. 
14.) It was one of the rites of the eucha- 
ristic service in the primitive Church. It 
was omitted on Good Friday in remem- 
brance of the traitorous kiss of Judas 
Iscariot. — Angusti, 

KNEELING. The posture which the* 
Church prescribes in prayer, acts of con- 
fession, ik.c. 

The practice of kneeling in confession, 
in prayer, and in adoration, is of great 
antiquity; a reference to it being appa- 
rently made in Isaac’s blessing on Jacob, 
(Gen. xxvii. 29,) — compared with his bro- 
ther’s subsequent conduct, (xlii. 6,) and 
with the edict of Pharaoh, “ Bow the Kiiee” 
(xli. 4.']) ; and again in the second com- 
mandment. (Exod. XX. 6.) David says, 
“ Let us worship and bow down, let us 
kneel befote the “Lord our Maker.” 
(Ps. xcv. 6.1 “ We will go into his taber- 
nacle, and rail low on our knees befon; his 
footstool.” (cxxxii^ 7.) Solomon “kneeled 
on his knees” before the altar of the I.ORD, 
with his hands spread up to heaven. (1 
Kings viii. 54.) Ezra fell upon his knees, 
and spread out his hands ui\to<jOD, and 
made his confession. (Ezra ix. 5 — 16.) 
Daniel “ kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day,” and prayed “#&$ he did afore- 
time.” (Dan. vi. 10.) The h Ay martyr 
Stephen “ kneeled down, and cried with a 
loua voice,” praying for his murderers. 
(Acts vii. 60.1 So Peter “ kneeled down, 
and prayed,” (Acts ix. 40,) and also St. 
Paul. (Acts XX. 36 ; xxi. 6.) 

That the posture was a customary one 
may be inferred from the conduct of the 
man beseeching Christ to heal his son, 
(Matt. xvii. 14,) and of the rich young 
man, (Mark x. 17,) as also of the leper 
(Mark i. 40); but the example of our 
blessed Lord himself, wh(y, though without 
sin, yet “ kneeled down ” when ne prayed, 
(Luke xxii. 41,) cannot but recommend 
the practice to every devout worshipper. 
Some of the early Christians so frequently 
used this posture of humility, as visibly to 
wear away the floor on which they kneeled; 
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and Eusebius says of St. James the Just» 
that he had, by the continual exercise of 
his devotions, contracted a hardness on his 
knees, like that on the knees of camels. 
The practice was altogether so common, 
that prayer itself was termed icXi'eric yoru- 
rotp — “bending the knees.” It is to lie 
noticed, however, that the primitive Chris- 
tians, out of a peculiar regard for the 
Lord’s day, and the joyful season between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, did (with the ex- 
ception of the penitents, who were denied 
this privilege) then perform tlieir whole 
devotions standing, instead of kneeling : 
and this custom was confirmed by the 
Council of Nice, for the sake of uniformity. 
It was from this circumstance, probably, 
that the Ethiopicand Muscovitish Churches 
adopted the attitude of standing, generally, 
'a custom which they continue to this day. 

Bingham remarks (book xiii. 8. 4) that 
though these two i)Ostures of ])rayer were 
very indifferent in their own nature, yet it 
"was always esteemed an instance of great 
negligence, or great perverseness, to in- 
terchange them unseasonably one for the 
other, that is, to pray kneeling on the 
Lord’s day, when the ('hurch required 
standing ; or standing on other days, when 
the rules and custom of the Church re- 
quired men to kneel. And therefore, as 
the Canons of Nice and of the Council in 
Trullo reflect upon those who^vere super- 
stition sly bent upon kneeling on the Lord’s 
day, so others with equal severity complain 
of the remissness and i\egligence of such 
as refused to kneel at otluu’ times, when 
the Church appointed it. It is a very in- 
decent and irregular thing, says Ciesarius 
of Arles,’ithat when the deacon cries out, 
“ Let us bend the knee,” the jieople should 
then stand erect as pillars in the Church. 
These were butjmall observations in them- 
selves, but of great consequence, we see, 
when done perversely, to the scandal and 
disorder of the Church, whose great rule in 
all such cases is that of the ujiostle, “ Let 
all things be done decently and in order.” 

In the whole of the primitive religious 
service there is not any circumstance 
casual; every particular, every gesture, is 
instr active. In the presence of God man 
fell upon his face to the ground ; and, by 
that act, humbly confessed his original: 
hence bowing to the ground is the formal 
toord for worshipping, which it was high 
treason to practise toward any idol. And 
when, from that posture, man raised him- 
self to praise and to bless God, he raised 
himself no further than the knee, still so 
far retaining the posture of humility ; and 
from this posture the word to signify bless- 


ing is taken. As bowing to the ground is 
used to signify worshipping, kneeling is 
used to signify blessing.-^Forbes' Thoughts 
on Iteliyion. 

Posture of body ir a thing .-^^ich, how 
slight soever it may now be thought to be, 
yet is not without its moment, if either 
Scripture, or reason, or the practice of holy 
men, may be our judges. For if we ought 
to glorify Ood in our bodies, as well as in 
our s])irits; if we are forbidden to bow 
down before a graven image, lest we should 
thereby be tlioiight by God to impart his 
honour to it ; in fine, if our Saviour re- 
fused to fall down, and worship the devil, 
upon the account of God’s challenging 
that honour unto himself ; then must it be 
thought to be our duly to make use of such 
a posture of body towards God, as may 
l)esj)eak our inward reverence, and j)aj’- 
ticularly in prayer, which is one of the 
most immediate acts of tlie glorification of 
him. Tou'erson on the Creed. 

St. Augustine says, “ 1 know not how it 
comes to pass, hut so it is, that thougli 
these motions of the body be not made 
w’itliout a foregoing motion of the mind, 
yet, again, by tlie outward and visible 
performance of them, that more inward 
and invisible one, which caused them, is 
increased ; and so the alfection of the 
heart, whicli was the cause ol‘ their being 
done, is itself improved by the doing of 
them.” — Aug. de Cura pro Mortuis. 

In the morning and evening service, 
the minister or priest is directed to kneel 
(with the people) at the Confession, Lord’s 
Prayer, and two versicles which follow ; 
the versicles after the Creed, (a lesser lii- 
tany,) and the Lord's Prayer following, 
and at the Collects. No position is en- 
joined for the Litany ; but universal cus- 
tom prescribes kneeling. In the Commu- 
nion Service, the priest is to kneel only at 
the general confession, at the pra} er im- 
mediately following the Sanctus, and when 
receiving the holy communion. The di- 
rections for the people are not as explicit 
here as elsewhere; but they are directed 
to kneel in the part before the sermon, 
with the following exceptions, — at the 
reading of the Gos])el (for the Epistle no 
posture is prescribed) and at the Creed. 
After the sermon they are directed to kneel 
only at the confession, and the reception 
of the communion, 

KNFJ.L. A bell tolled at funerals. 
KOKAH, SONGS OR PSALMS OF 
THE SONS OF. The “sons of Korah” 
formed one of the thre.‘ choirs of the 
temple, all Levites. They are sometimes 
called Korhites, or Kohathites, being de- 
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Bcended from Kohatb, the second son of 
Levi; Kohath’s grandson being Korah. 
Heman was the director of this choir in 
the time of King David : but it seems not 
to have survived the captivity, as the sons 
of Asaph are alone named by Nehemiah. 
Twelve psalms are inscribed Psalms or 
Songs of the Sons of Korah ; and are sup- 
posed to have been specially performed by 
that choir, or composed by some of its 
members. They are the forty-second to 
the forty-ninth, eighty-fourth, eighty-fifth, 
eighty-seventh, and eighty-eighth.— 

XYRIE ELETSON. The Greek of 

Lord have mercy ” upon us. ITiis earnest 
and pathetic appeal of the penitent heart 
has, from the apostolic age, been freely 
incorporated into the liturgies of the 
Church. It is perpetually repeated in the 
Greek liturgies ; and in our own it is of 
frequent occurrence ; so frequent, indeed, 
that exceptions have sometimes been taken 
to our forms, as tinctured with an over- 
abundant sorrow and self-abasement, for 
those who are called to he the sons of 
God. The fault, however, is fortunately 
on the right side ; and, as Bishoj) Sparrow 
remarks, on the Kyric between the com- 
mandments, if there be any that think this 
might have been spared, as being fitter for 
poor publicans than saints, let them turn 
to the parable of the publican and Pharisee 
going up to the temple to pray, (Luke 
xviii.,) and here they shall receive an an- 
swer, It generally precedes the Loud’s 
Prayer. In the liitany, each of the three 
clauses is repeated severally by both min- 
ister and people. In the First Book of 
King Edward VT., it was used at the be- 
ginning of the Communion Service, and 
the figure iii, was prefixed to each clause, 
to signify that each was to he preceded 
three times. The Kyrie Eleison is gener- 
ally called “ the Lesser JAtany!' 

KYRIE, “ O Loud,” (in Church music,) 
the vocative of the Greek word signifying 
Loud, with which word all the musical 
masses in the Church of Rome commence, 
that is, the above-mentioned Kyrie Eleison, 
Hence it has come to be used substan- 
tively for the whole ]jiece, us one may say, 
a beautiful Kyrie^a Kyrie icell executed^ ^c. 
It is sometimes applied to the responses 
between the commandments in our Prayer 
Book* — Jehh, 

LABARUM. The celebrated imperial 
standard used by Constantine the Great. 
Near the extremity of the shaft of a lance, 
sheathed in plates of gold, was affixed, in 
a horizontal position, a small rod, so as to 
form the exact figure of a cross. From 


this transverse little bar hung drooping a 
small purple veil of the finest texture, in- 
terwoven with golden threads, and starred 
with brilliant jewels. Above this rose the 
sacred monogram of Jesus Christ en- 
circled with a golden crown. Under this 
banner were his victories gained. It was 
carried near the emperor, and defended 
specially by the flower of his army. The 
etymology of the word is utterly unkno^vn. 

I.ATTY, LAYMAN. The people (Xaif) 
as distinguished from the clergy. This 
distinction was derived from the Jewish 
Church, and adopted into the Christian by 
the apostles themselves. Every one knows 
that the offices of the priests and Levites 
among the Jews were distinct from those 
of the people. And so it was among 
C’liristians from the first foundation of the 
Church. A\'hcrever any number of con-’ 
verts were made, as soon as they wero 
capable of being formed into a Church, a 
bishop or a presbyter, with a deacon, was 
ordained to minister to them, as Ei)Lj)ha- 
nius delivers from the ancient histories of 
the Chm’ch. 

Every true Christian Church is a body 
of men associated for religious purposes, 
and composed of two distinct classes, — 
the clergy and the laity : the clergy espe- 
cially and divinely set ai)art for sacred 
officc.s ; the laity exercising the duties and 
receiving the privileges of religion, in the 
midst of temporal occupations and secular 
aflairs. But the clergy are thus set aj)art, 
not for their own benefit only, but fc r the 
benefit of the Church in general, of their 
lay brethren among the rest; and the 
laity also are bound to employ their tem- 
poral opportunities not for thenjse'ives ex- 
clusively, hut for the Church in general, 
and for their clerical brethren among the 
rest. They who niinist^ at the altar, 
minister for those who partake of the altar ; 
and they who partake of the altar arc 
bound to support those w^ho minister at 
the altar ; and this is one out of a thou- 
sand applications of the general principles 
of communion, and of the reciprocal rights 
and privileges on which it is rounded. 

Compacted by these reciprocal duties 
and privileges, but still more truly and 
effectually by ordinances and sacraments, 
and by a divine and mystical agency which 
animates all with one spirit, and sanctifies 
all with one grace, clergy and laitv to- 
gether form but one body. The clergy 
alone no more constitute the Church, t ither 
in a spiritual, in an ecclesiastical, or in a 
political sense, than do the laity alone; 
and the Church has no existence, no duties, 
no rights, no authority, except as it is 
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composed of both clergy and laity. It is 
because they forget this that we continually 
hear persons speaking of the Church as it 
were only an hierarchy. If regulations of 
any kind are proposed for the prosperity 
of the Church, they start at the souna as if 
it meant the aggrandizement of the clergy : 
if the Church is said to be in danger, they 
only think of the fall of mitres and the im- 
poverishing of benefices. The real truth 
IS, that the Church’s privilege and author- 
ity belong to the \diole body, whoever 
may be their immediate recipients and ex- 
ecutors; and whoever maintains them, 
whether he be lay or clerical, maintains 
his own rights and his own patrimony. 

And the part of the laity in the Church 
is no more purely political, than the part 
of the clergy is purely spiritual. Nothing 
could be less just than to deny to the laity 
a spiritual character, although they are 
not appointed to spiritual offices. The 
sacraments which the ministers distribute, 
and the laity partake with them, are spi- 
ritual ; the one (that is, holy baptism) ori- 
ginating, the other (that is, the blessed 
eucliarivst) continuing a sjnritual character 
in the recipients. The minister offers up 
spiritual lauds and prayers for his flock. 
Even external discipline has a spiritual 
object, and would be both absurd and un- 
just, if exercised over those who are not 
members of the Church spirituci as w’ell as 
visible. And, finally and principally, the 
ever blessed fountain and stream of a true 
spiritual character, wu'thout whom no ex- 
ternal sacrament or rite* can be to any 
purpose, even the Holy Ghost, is pur- 
chased by Christ for his whole Church ; 
and sent fiipm Him and from the Fathkr, 
not exclusively upon any order of men, 
but upon all, from the highest order of the 
clergy to the Ic^t and lowest of the laity 
who maintain ineir spiritual character. 
As the precious unguent poured upon 
Aaron’s head, flow'cd not only over his own 
beard, but even to the skirts of his cloth- 
ing ; so does that spiritual stream of a holy 
character flow from the Head of the Church, 
not on those only whose oJUce is sacred, 
• but on those also whose character is sanc- 
tified : not only upon those whose part it 
is to govern, but on those also who must 
obey in spiritual things. And so it is that 
the mystical temple of Christ “grow- 
eth together in Christ, which is the Head ; 
from whom the whole body, fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body.” 

And Uiis is, indeed, the right clue to 


the interpretation of those passages of 
Scripture in which all Christ’s people are 
designated as priests, and which nave been 
perverted into an authority for the exer- 
cise of clerical functions by the laity. It 
is the spiritual character, not the spiritual 
of every Christian, of which St. 
Peter speaks, when he says, ** Ye also, as 
living stones, are built up, a spiritual house, 
an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices unto God by Jesus Christ.” 
And again, “ Ye are a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people.” So also when St. John says, 
“ Unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto GOD the 
Father, to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever ; ” and when Moses de- 
clares of the Israelites, as they typified the 
Christian Church, “Ye shall be unto me 
a kinydom of priests, and a holy nation 
they convey an assurance to us, not of the 
priestly office, but of the spiritual charac- 
ter and privileges of every member of the 
Church of C HU 1ST. 

And it is as partaking in this spiritual 
character with them that the laity share 
■with the clergy in many other things. 
They have the same privilege of the Chris- 
tian altar, and for their children the same 
privilege of the Christian font: the pro- 
mises of God to them are the same ; and 
spiritual benefits, both present and future, 
clergy and laity share together: their 
duties are almost all of them in common, 
varying principally in the external manner 
in w^hich they are to be performed: and 
even where there is the most apparent ex- 
clusion of the laity from the ceremonial, 
they are by no means excluded from the 
autliority which sanctions the ceremonial. 
It would be most wicked and presump- 
tuous for a layman to take on himself the 
ordination of another, or the consecration 
of the eucharist ; but it would be notliing 
short of heresy, though a new heresy, to 
deny that the bishop and the priest perform 
these acts with that authority which is 
vested in the Church, as a society of faith- 
ful men, lay as w^cll as clerical. It is in 
the name, not of the clergy, but of the 
Church, that the bishop confirms and or- 
dains; that the minister pronounces abso- 
lution and a blessing; tliat discipline is 
enforced, and penitents^ are restored : and 
in all these cases the minister is the repre- 
sentative and instrument, not of the clergy, 
nor of his individual bishop, but of the 
Church at large. But it is not only in the 
authority and privileges of the Church, but 
in its responsibility mso, that the laity are 
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included. If a Church fall into heresy, or 
error of doctrjbe or of practice, though 
the hierarchy may be the chief instigators 
and movers of such error, yet the laity, 
still maintaining their communion, arc 
necessarily involved in their sin. And so, 
on the other hand, if the laity fall into 
spiritual error, the clergy also are respon- 
sible, and involved in the sin. It mattered 
not whether it were the heresy of the 
Nicolaitancs, or the religious indifference 
of the body of a Church which had left its 
first love: the candlestick was removed, 
not from the clergy only in the one case, 
nor from the laity oidy in tlie other, but 
all were swept away together. The laity 
among the Arians were not excused be- 
cause they left the Catholic faith in com- 
pany with their bishops nor were those of 
the clergy, who, in latter days, cast ofi‘ epis- 
copal authority because of the clamours of 
the people, thus justified. CoD only can 
precisely judge of the degree of sin in 
parties thus situated ; but us a point of 
sound theory in religion and theology, 
the clergy are concerned in the errors of 
their fiocks ; the laity are involved in 
the heresies and schisms, and otlier ec- 
clesiastical crimes, of their bishops and 
pastors. 

This mutual responsibility of clergy and 
laity would result even from the principles 
of a civil polity, of the nature of which the 
Church, as a society, necessarily partakes: 
but they follow still more manifestly among 
the consequences of her spiritual union; 
and are plainly stated in tlic sacred Scrip- 
tures, by the rules of which the Church is 
ever to be judged. Surely nothing can 
be clearer than the words of St. Paul, 
“ Whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it ; 
now ye are the body of CilRlsT, and mem- 
bers in particular.” 

Thus we see tliut, in matters purely 
spiritual, the laity are very seriously rc- 
sjJOHHtble for the proceedings of the Church 
as earned on, well or ill, by its appointed 
ministers. How greatly they are interested 
in the same matte? s, needs not to be 
proved at much length ; sjiice the validity 
of the sacraments, the soundness of doc- 
trine, the catholicity of fellowship, cer- 
tainly concern them quite as nearly as 
the clergy themselvc-^. But so soon as we 
take into consideration those matters in 
which the Church partakes of the nature 
of a civil polity, we find the interest of the 
laity in its regulations so much increased, 
that sometimes they are even more nearly 
Concerned than the clergy themselves. A 


single line of George Herbert will illus- 
trate these principles ; he says, 

“ The Scriptures bid us fast ; the Church says 
now.” 

Here in the Scriptural part, (the propriety 
and benefit of fasting,) laity and clergy 
are concerned equally ; but so soon as the 
Church exerts its authority in the way of 
polity, (to determine the time,) the laity, 
upon whose secular habits a religious exer- 
cise makes a greater incursion, are by far 
the most concerned. The same thing 
holds in every rule for the regulation of 
penance or conAnunion, for the deter- 
mining of the proper recipients of baptism, 
the proper candidates for holy orders, and 
the like. And to go a step farther ; there 
are parts of the ecclesiastical polity which 
are spiritual only by accident, and indi- 
rectly ; such as the means used in collect'- 
ing funds for charitable or religious pur- 
jioses, and for the carrying on of the 
government of the Church ; and in these 
the immediate and direct interest of the 
laity is altogether paramount. 

These, which are the true Church prin- 
ciples on the subject of the clergy and 
the laity, will be sufficient to answer the 
charge of priestcraft against those of the 
clergy who enforce sound principles on 
this subject; and to make those of the 
laity who wish to act up to the high prin- 
ciples wl%*ch they profess, feed that as 
churchmen they possess a sacred character 
which must not be lightly compromised, 
and spiritual privileges which they may 
well think worfn contending for, against 
the low principles of disseiitci*s and quasi- 
dissenters. — Poole on the Admisshm of Ltuj 
Members to the Synods of the^Church in 
Scotland, 

LAMBETH AKTICLES. Certain 
articles so called because tlj^ey were drawn 
up at Lambeth, in the yeai 1 d95, by the 
then archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of London. 

It appears that towards the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, the errors of Calviiiisiu 
had spread among the clergy of the Church 
of England. These errors were opposed 
by some of the most learned 'divines of* 
Cambridge, But the opponents of Cal- 
vinism were denounced as persons addicted 
to Popery ; and the heads of houses ven- 
tured to censure one divine because he 
denied some points of Galvinistic doctrine, 
and spoke disrespectfully of Calvin, Peter 
Martyr, and others. Archbishop Whit- 
gift, and some other bishops, were inclined 
to take part with the heads of houses at 
Cambridge, and, adhering to the popular 
side, to condemn the orthodox divines. 
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They met together at Lambeth palace, 
and there Archbishop Whiteift, Dr. Vau- 
ghan, elect of Bangor, Dr. Fletcher, elect 
of London, Dr. Tyndall, dean of Ely, and 
the Calvinistic divines from Cambridge, 
digested under the nine following heads 
what are called the Lambeth Articles : 

“ 1. God hath from eternity predestin- 
ated certain persons to life, and hath re- 
probated certain persons unto death. 2. 
The moving or ellicient cause of predes- 
tination unto life is not the foresiglit of 
faith, or of perseverance, or of good works, 
or of anything tliat is in' the persons pre- 
destinated; but the alone will of God’s 
good pleasure. 3. The predestinate are a 
predetermined and certain number, which 
can neither be lessened nor increased. 4. 
Such as are not predestinated to salvation 
shall inevitably be condemned on account 
of their sins. 5. The true, lively, and 
justifying faith, and the spirit of God jus- 
tif}ing, is not extinguished, doth not ut- 
terly fail, doth not vanish away in the 
elect, cither finally or totally. H. A true 
believer, that is, one who is endued with 
justifying faith, is eculilied by the full as- 
surance of faith that his sins are forgiven, 
and that he shall he cvcirlastingly saved by 
(’iiKLST, 7. Saving grace is not allowed, 
is not imparted, is not granted to all men, 
by which they may be saved if they will. 
8. No man is able to come V Christ, 
unless it he given him, and unless the 
Father draw him ; and all men are not 
drawn by the Father, tliat they may come 
to his Son. 9. It is noT in the will or 
power of eveiy man to he saved.” 

These articles, asserting the most offen- 
sive of th% Calvinistic positions, were not 
accepted by the (3i\irch, and consequently 
were of no authority, although they were 
employ(^d at thc^time to silence those by 
authonty against whom argument could 
not prevail. The prelates who drew them 
up acted wdthout authority, for they were 
not assembled in p synod. A synod is an 
assembly of bishops and presbyters duly 
convciicVl. In this instance there was no 
convention. The meeting w'as a mere 
private conference ; and the decision was 
of no more weight than the charge of a 
bishop delivered without a con.sultation 
with his clergy, which is only the expres- 
sion of a private opinion, it may be that 
even of an Arian w Sabelliaii ; and which, 
though heard with respect, is only to be 
treated as the opinion of an individual, 
tnitil the clergy have officially received it 
as orthodox : it was to be received with 
respect, and examined with reference not 
to the authority with which it was given, 
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but according to its merits- There can 
be no greater proof of the absence of Cal- 
vinism from the Thirty-nine Articles than 
the fact, that the very persons who were 
condemning the orthodox for innovation, 
were compelled to invent new articles 
before they could make our Church Cal- 
vinistic. Tlic conduct of the archbishop 
gave much offence to many pious persons, 
and especially to the queen ; and this at- 
tempt to introduce Calvinism into our 
Church entirely failed. 

LAMBETH DEGREES. The popular 
designation given to degrees conferred by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, who has the 
pow'cr of giving degrees in any of the 
faculties. This is supposed to be a relic 
of legislative authority. 

LAMENTATION!!? OF JEREMIAH. 
A canonical book of the Old Testament. 
(See Jeremiah.) 

This book is a kind of funeral elegy 
on the death of the good king Josiah, as 
appears from w hat is recorded : “ Jeremiah 
lamented for Josiah, and all the singing 
men and singing w'omtui spake of Josiah 
in their lamentations to this day, and made 
them an ordinance in Israel ; and bcliold 
they arc written in the T.araentations.” 
This is confirmed by the Jewish historian 
Josephus. 

St. Jerome imagines this prophet laments 
the loss of Josiah, as the beginning of those 
calamities which followed; accordingly he 
prophetically bew ails the miserable state 
of the Jews, and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; though some arc of opinion, the 
J.amciitalions were composed after the 
taking of Jerusahnn. 

The first two chapters of this book are 
employed in describing the calamities of 
tlie siege of Jerusalem. In the third, the 
author deplores the persecutions he him- 
self had suftered. The fourth turns upon 
the desolation of the city and temple, and 
the misfortune of Zedekiah. The fifth 
chapter is a kind of form of prayer for the 
Jews in their dispersion and captivity. At 
the end of all, he speaks of the crueltv of 
the Edomites, who had insulted Jerusalem 
in her misery. 

The first four chapters of the Lamenta- 
tions are in acrostic verse, and abecedary ; 
every' Vierfle or couplet beginning with one 
of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, in 
their alphabetical order. 

There is a preface to the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, in the Greek, and in the Vul- 
gar Ijatin, which is not in the Hebrew, nor 
in the Chaldee Paraphrase, nor in the Sy- 
riac ; and which was manifestly added by 
way of Argument of the book. 
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LAMMAS DAY. A festival of the 
Romish Church, otherwise called St.Peter^s 
chains, or St. Peter in the fetters, in me- 
mory of the imprisonment of that apostle. 
Two derivations have been ^iven of the 
name Lammas. 1st, The literal sense, 
arising from a ludicrous notion of the 
vulgar, that St. Peter was patron of the 
larms, from our Saviour’s words to him, 
‘‘Feed my lambs.” 2. From a Saxon 
word, meaning “ Loaf mass!* it having 
been the custom of the Saxons to offer on 
this day (August 1) an oblation of loaves 
made of new wheat, as the first-fruits of 
their new com. 

LAMPADARY. An officer in the an- 
cient Church of Constantinople ; so called, 
because it was his business to see that the 
lamps of the church w'cre lighted, and to 
carry a taper before the emperor, the em- 
press, and the jiatriarch, 'when they went 
to church, or in procession. The taper, 
borne before the emperor, was encompass- 
ed with several golden circles representing 
crowns : those carried before the empress 
and patriarch had but one. These tapers 
were emblematical, and signified that these 
illustrious personages were to enlighten 
the rest of the world by the splendour of 
their virtues. 

LANTERN. The central tower of a 
cross church, when it is open over the 
cross. This seems always to have been the 
vernacular term for such a tower. Thus, 
William dc Chambre says of Bishop Skir- 
law, Magnam j)artem campanilis, vulgo 
lantern, ii^inisi^rii Eboracensis construxit.” 

LAPSE. When a patron neglects to 
present a clergyman to a benefice in his 
gift, within six months after its vacancy, 
the benefice lapses to the bishop j and if 
he does not collate within six months, it 
lapses to the archbishoj) ; and if he neg- 
lects to collate within six months, it lapses 
to the Crown. 

LAPSED. Those persons were so call- 
ed, who in time of persecution denied the 
faith of Christ ; but again, on persecution 
ceasing, sought reconciliation and Church 
communion. 

The discipline with which such persons 
were visited included a long absence from 
the holy eucharist, which however waa not 
denied them in case of extreme’ iltbess. 
And the maternal solicitude of the Church 
for her sons was so great, that when dan- 
gerous sickness was prevalent, or when 
another persecution seemed to impend, it 
somewhat relaxed the rule. This is espe- 
cially shown in the- conduct and^writings 
of St. Cyprian ; in lyhose times the case of 
the lapsed was brought before the Church, 


by circumstances, more fully, and was also 
more clearly determined, than it had been 
before. One of his most celebrated tracts 
refers especially to their case. 

Different circumstances gave to different 
individuals of the lapsed the names of Sa- 
cri/icati, Tfiuri/icati, and Lihellatici. (See 
these words.) The Traditores were not 
held wholly free from the crime of the 
lapsed. (See Traditors,) 

Those who absolutely and for ever fell 
away were classed by the Church as hea- 
thens, and had of ^course no ecclesiastical 
position, however dow. 

LATERAN COUNCILS. Under this 
head, to which reference has-been made 
under the article on Councils, we shall 
include all the councils of the Romish 
Church. 

Lateran (7.) in the year 1 1 23. It waa 
convened by Pope Calixtus II., who pre- 
sided in person. It consisted of 300 
bishops. It decreed that investiture to 
ecclesiastical dignities was the exciasivc 
right of the Church ; and that the practice 
of secular princes giving such investiture 
was an usurpation. The celibacy of the 
clergy was also decreed. 

Lateran (II.) in 1139, composed of 
nearly 1000 bishops, under the presidency 
of Pope Innocent 11. It decided on the 
due election of this pope, and condemned 
the errorai»of Peter de Bruys and Arnold 
of Brescia. 

Lateran (HI.) in 1179. At this coun- 
cil, with Pope Alexander ITT. at their head, 
302 bishops condemned what tliej were 
pleased to call the “errors and imj.ieties” 
of the Waldenses and Albigenses. 

Lateran (IV.) in 1215, com^wsed of 412 
bislio])s, under Innocent III., had for its 
objects the recovery of the; Holy Land, 
reformation of abuses, a^j^l tJic extirpation 
of heresy. 

Lyons (7.) in 1245, consisting of 140 
bishops, was convened for the purpose of 
promoting the Crusades, restoring eccle- 
siastical discipline, and dethroning Fre- 
derick II., emperor of Geimany. It was 
also decreed at this council that cardinals 
should wear red hats. 

Lyons (77.) in 1274. There were 500 
bishops and about 1000 inferior clergy 
present. Its principal object was the re- 
union of the Greek and Latin Churches. 

Vienne in Gaul, 1311^ consisting of 300 
bishops, who were convoked to suppress 
the Knights Templars, condemn those who 
were accused of heresy, and assist the 
Christians in Palestine. 

Constance, in 1414 — 1418. The Ger- 
man emperor, the pope, 20 princes, MO 
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counts, more than 20 cardinals, 7 patri- 
archs, 20 archbishops, 91 bishops, 600 
other clerical dignitaries, and about 4000 
priests, were present at this celebrated 
ecclesiastical assembly, which was occa- 
sioned by the divisions and contests that 
had arisen about the afiairs of the Church. 
From 1305—1377, the popes had resided 
at Avignon; but in 1378, Gregory XI. 
removed the papal seat back to liome; 
after his death, the French and Italian 
cardinals could not agree upon a suc- 
cessor, and so . each party chose its own 
candidate. This led*, to a schism, which 
lasted fortjr years. Indeed, when the 
emperor Sigismund ascended the throne, 
in 1411, there were three popes, each of 
whom had anathematized the two others. 
To put an end to these disorders, and to 
«top the diflusion of the doctrines of Huss, 
Sigismund went in person to Italy, France, 
Spain, and England, and (as the emperor 
Maximilian I. used to say, in jest, per- 
forming the part of the beadle oi' the Ko- 
rn an emjiire) summoned a general council. 
The pretended heresies of VVickliff and 
Huss were here condemned, and tliu latter, 
notwithstanding the assurances of saf(‘ly 

f iven him by the emperor, was burnt, 
uly 7, 1415; and his friend and com- 
panion, Jerome of Prague, met with the 
same fate. May 30, 1416. The three 
p()j)es were formally deposed, |nd Martin 
V. w'as legally cliosen to the chair of St. 
Peter. 

Bash^ 1431, under the presidency of 
the cardinal legate Juflano Ca^sarini of 
St. Angelo, after holding not fewer than 
forty-five sessions, terminated its labours. 
May 16, J413. Its objects, which were 
)artly attained, WHire to extirpate heresies, 
imit tlie poAver of the ])ope, ett'ect a re- 
formation of the clergy, and consolidate 
the interests oi the Ciiurch. Its decrees 
are not admitted into any of the Homan 
collections, and are considered of no au- 
thority by the Homan lawyers. They are, 
liowx^ver, recognised in points of canon 
law in France and Germany; ancl though 
some later concordats have modified the 
application of them, tliey have never been 
formally and entirely annulled. 

Florence, 1439—1442. It was composed 
of 141 bishops, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and the legates of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria, 4otioch, and Jeripalem. 
It effected a renunciation of schism on 
the part of the Gredks, and an abjuration 
of heresy on the part of the Armenians. 

Later an (F.) in 1512, convened by Pope 
J uliua II., to oppose another held bjr nine 
cardinals of high rank the year before at 


Pisa, with a view to bridle bis w41d ani- 
mosity, turbulence, and contumacy. It 
declared that council schismatic, abolished 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and strengthened 
the power of Iho Homan see. 

Trent, convoked and opened by Paul HI. 
in 1545; continued under Julius III.; and, 
after numerous interruptions, brought to 
a close in 1563, under the pontificate of 
Pius IV. Its object was professedly to 
reform ecclesiastical abuses, but really to 
counteract and crush the Heformation. 
(See Trent) 

LATITUDINAHTANS. Certain di- 
vines so called from the latitude of their 
principles. The term is chiefiy applied to 
some divines of the seventeenth century, 
who were attached to the English estab- 
lishment, as sucli, but regarded episcopacy, 
and forms of public worship, as among the 
things indifFercnt. Tlioy would not ex- 
clude from their communion those w4io 
differed from them in those particulars. 
Many of the latitudinarian divines com- 
menced as Calvinists, and ended as So- 
cinians. 

I. A1TEH-])AY SAINTS. (See Jl/or- 

mouisfs . ) 

J. ATHTA. (See nuUa.) 

LAUDS. Tlic service wJiich followed 
next after the nortnrn w as so dcvsignatcd 
before tlic Heformation. It w^as some- 
times called matin lauds. The lauds are 
now% in the reformed Church of England, 
merg(Ml in the matins. The office of Lauds 
contains the Eeiu'dicite and the Benedic- 
tion, as that of Matins does the Te Heum. 
Both have psalmody and hymn^ 

LAUDS, ill Church music, hymns of 
praise. 

LAUHA. A name given to a collection 
of little cells at some distance from each 
otlier, in which the hermits of ancient 
limes lived together in a wilderness. 
These hermits did not live in community, 
but each monk provided for himself in his 
distinct cell. The most celebrated Lauras 
mentioned in ecclesiastical history were in 
Palestine ; as the Laura of St. Euthymius, 
St. Saba, the Laura of the Towers, &c. 
The most ancient monasteries in Ireland 
were Lauras. 

LAVACHUM. (See Piscina.) 

^AY BAPTISM. (See Baptism.) Bap- 
tisM'hdministered by persons not in holy 
orders, i. e. by laymen. 

It is a first principle in the Church of 
Gon, that no one has a right to execute 
any function of the ministry, till he has 
been lawfully invested with the ministerial 
office, ’it is also confessed thfltt, the ad- 
ministration of baptism is one of the func- 
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tions of the ministry* It follows, therefore, 
that none have a right to administer bap- 
tism, but those holding ministerial author- 
ity. Here, then, there can be no dispute ; 
lamen have no right to baptize. But 
what if they should baptize in spite of this 
virtual interdict? Is there any force or 
validity in an act done in open violation 
of a fixed principle of the Church ? Here 
is the important question of the contro- 
versy — the very ^‘pith of the matter;” 
and it resolves itself into this simple in- 
quiry: — Suppose that a layman has no 
ri()ht to baptize, has he also no ahilitgf 
The distinction between these it will be 
well to keep in view. A man may have 
ahility to do an action without the right 
to exercise that ability, and so vice versa. 
And again, a citizen may be in full pos- 
session of intellectual and physical qualifi- 
cations for a public oflicc; but without 
either right or ahility to perform the au- 
thoritative acts of such an ollice, till these 
are conferred upon him by the superior 
power. Whence then does a layman de- 
i*^e any ahility to baptize? Wc do not 
here mean the ability to perform the phy- 
sical acts of reciting the form, and pouring 
the water, (for these are in every one’s 
pow’er,J but that of standing as God’s 
agent in effecting “ a death unto sin, and 
a new birth unto righteousness; ’’in con- 
ferring remission of sins, and declaring 
thait “ hereby in this very act of usurp- 
ation, “children of wrath are made the 
children of grace.” How^ can any one, 
not a lawful minister, possess ability to 
this extent? With all humility we reply, 
that we know not, unless the sacrament 
work operate : and thus the Ro- 

mish diurch is so far consistent in al- 
lowing midwives and oth(3rs to baptize. 
She does believe that the sacrament works 
ex opere operate ; but is it not. a little sin- 
gular that the extremes of ultra-Protest- 
antism and Romanism should here meet ? 
If a layman should perform the external 
part of ordination, confirmation, absolu- 
tion, consecration of the cucharist, &c., w'e 
agree in the coiicluoiou, that this is null 
and void, becastse he lias no power over 
the internal and sjiiritual part of such 
offices. If baptism, therefore, be anything 
more than an externed ceremony, the ^me 
conclusion would seepn to follow, any- 
thing we can learn ft-om Scripture to the 
contfiary. We have no proof that Christ 
ever promised to sanction lay baptism ; or 
that he conferred the power of baptizing 
on anjjrbut tlie clergy i or that the apostles 
ever is^purted if to luiy other but clergy; 
or ^er pledged ‘himself to 


hind or loose in heaven what laymen might 
bind or loose on earth. To say the least, 
then, there is very great uncertainty^ as to 
the spiritual effect of baptisms administer- 
ed by those whom neither the Head of the 
Church, nor his apostles, ever commissioned 
to baptize. This appears to us a manifest 
result of the principle -from which we 
started : and, unless that principle be pre- 
served, we see not how the integrity of 
the Church can be maintained, or how the 
prerogatives and powers pf the ministry 
can be asserted ; or why*, except as a mere 
matter of expediency, there^ should be any 
ministry at all. For, if it he granted that 
though laymen have no right to perform 
priestly offices, yet, if they choose, they 
can perform them; i. o. their usurped 
acts are ratified in heayeni equally with 
those of an empowered ministry ; this i^ 
to overturn the very foundations of apos- 
tolic order ; to deprive the clergy of their 
Divine commission, or to effectually neu- 
tralize it; and, finally, to reduce their 
office, in the judgment of the world, to 
the low rank of a mere literary profession, 
or ecclesiastical employment. 

So much, then, for the legitimate conse- 
quences of the principle on which the doc- 
trine of the ministry rests. But w'hen w'e 
turn to the practice of the Church, we arc 
struck with an ap])areut contrariety. In 
very early times, the baptisms of laymen, 
and of dc|[raded or schismatical priests, 
were not in all cases repeated, though 
there were not wanting those who, like St. 
Cyprian, were rtesolved to maintain the 
strictest View of their invalidity. That 
such baptisms w^ere suffered to pass in the 
century next after the apostles, it w'ould 
be difficult to prove ; and m the Succeeding 
age the probaoility is, that they w^ere only 
tolerated in cases of extreiie necessity. 
Still the fact is undeniabip, that for more 
than a thousand years lay baptisms have 
occurred in the Church, and in such cases 
rc-baptization w^as not always thought ne- 
cessary. 

How, then, could the Church vindicate 
herself in a procedure which seemed sub- 
versive of one of her cardinal principles ? 
for, at first sight, the ch|rgc of inconsist- 
ency appears inevitable ; and yet, as every 
tyro know's, the ancient Church was tena- 
cious of her rights, and exact in her ad- 
ministration, almost to a proverb. To us, 
the key to the matter s^ms to have been 
this. While the Church acknowledged no 
authority in laymen to baptize, yet if they 
did go through the regular forms, the ex- 
ternal part of the sacrament was actually 
performed. Hence, in all cases, diligent 
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inquiry was made whether the element of 
water was applied, and whether this was 
done in the name of the sacred Trinity. 
On proof of this, the concession was made 
that so far baptism had been given. But 
while the Church allowed that laymen 
could perform the external part of baptism, 
she seems tdiiave denied altogether that 
they could communicate its spiritual graces ; 
and, therefore, if we mistake not, a lay 
baptism was never esteemed perfect, com- 
plete, and withpiut defect, i. e. valid both 
in its external and internal parts. A per- 
son so baptized, bn returning to the unity 
of the Church, or on application for ad- 
mittance to its higher privileges, was re- 
ceived without the repetition of the exter- 
nal pari; o^ uio/initiatory sacrament, but 
was enddea. S^iliv I'emission and the Holy 
Spirit, by the laying on of the bishop’s 
hands in confirmation, these spiritual gifts 
being those which were wanting in the 
applicant’s lay baptism. Now, if this were 
so, the Church stands clear of any charge 
of inconsistency ; nay, more, she exhibits 
her adherence to principle in the strongest 
light, by treating lay baptism as a mere 
form of that sacrament, “ without the power 
thereof.” This, we think, was the ordinary 
ractice of the Church. And though cou- 
rmation is an ordinance distinct from 
baptism, yet it always preserved a closer 
alliance with that sacrament^ than with 
the holy eucharist, being anciently given 
either in immediate connexion with bap- 
tism, or at a period very littl^ subsequent 
to it. • 

So far as the irregular baptisms of here- 
tics and schismatics were concerned, it is 
incontebta^e that the compensating prac- 
tice just referred to was very generally 
adopted. And that confirmation was given, 
in such cases, n^ only for the conferring 
of its own propCT graces, but also with the 
direct object of correcting the dericiencics 
of a previous baptism, is manifest from the 
language of ear/y writers. lieo, in writing 
to Nicetius, bishop of Aquileia, remarks, 
Mhat such as received baptism from here- 
tics * • ♦ were to be, received only by 
- invocation of the Holy Spirit, and im- 
osition of hands, and that because they 
ad before only received the form of bap- 
tism, without tne sanctifying power of it.” 
St. Au^stine “ supposes,” says Bingham, 
“ tliat uiey who ar^ uius baptized received 
the outward visible sacrament, but not the 
invisible, internal, sanctifying grace of the 
Spirit,” These graces, ** heretics j^and 
schismatics were not supposed qualified to 
give, nor they who desired baptism at their 
hands qualified to receive, till they re- 
2 r 


turned with repentance and charity to the 
unity of the Church again ^ and then the 
Church, hy imposition of hands, and invo- 
cation of the Holy Spirit, might obtain 
for them those blessings and graces which 
might have been had in baptism, &c. This 
was the general sense of the Church ; for 
which reason they appointed that imposi- 
tion of hands shouki be given to such as 
returned to the Church, in order to obtain 
the grace of the Holy Ghost for them 
by prayer, which they wanted before, as 
having received baptism from those who 
had no power to give the Holy Ghost, 
Innocent says, that ‘ their ministrations 
were defective in this, that they could not 
give the Holy Ghost ; and therefore such 
as were baptized by them were imperfect, 
and were to be received with imposition of 
hands, that they might thereby obtain the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.’ ” “ This,” 

adds Bingham, “ was the true and only 
method of supplying the defects of hereti- 
cal baptism, as is evident from all the 
passages which speak of the use of 
sacred unction, which was joined w^ 
imposition of hands and prayer, to im- 
plore the grace of remission of sins, and 
the other gifts of the Holy Spirit, which 
were wanting before.” Confirmation was 
therefore regarded as BUi>plying all that 
was deficient in the unauthorized baptism 
of heretics and schismatics ; and though 
loss is said about the usurped baptillU of 
orthodox laymen, yet analogy would lead 
us to judge that a resort was had to the 
same expedient to relieve their imperfec- 
tion. Thus much we know, that the an- 
cient Church stood firmly on «®rinciple, 
and yet that laymen sometimes t^ptized, 
in direct defiance of that principle, and in 
such cases the external parkas frequently 
not repeated ; therefore, by some process, 
this imperfect baptism was legalized and 
consummated, and we* read of no other 
such nrocess than that just stated. 

In the Church of England there is some 
diversity both of opinion and practice with 
respect to lay baptisms. By some persons 
they are regarded as valid#; by others, as 
imperfect, till ratified by confirmation, or 
by the use of the liypothetieal form ; by a 
third class, as tot^ly invalid. Ffbm 
time of Augustine, the first archbishop of 
Canterbury, tilKthatjrof Archbishop Ban- 
croft, in the reign of James I., lay baptisms 
were recognised in our Church j but they 
were baptisms by authorized persons, per- 
sons who had received episcopal licence for 
the act. In the reign of BdwarCVI., it 
was ordered in the OfSfca af^'^fj^vate Bap- 
tism, that they “ that be pfcsetit shall call 
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upon God for his grace, and say the Lord's 
I’rayer, if the time ■will sufior, and then tme 
of them, shall name the child, and dip him 
in >vator, or pour Avatcr upon him, saying,” 
&'C. Jlut the rubric now stands altered 
thus ; ** First let thci minister of the parish 
(or in his absence «?/// other lawful nuniater 
that can he procured) witli lliein that are 
present call upon Gui) and say the I.oud’s 
F rayer, and so many of the colb'cts ap- 
pointed to he said before in the form of 
Jhihlic Baptism, as the lime and present 
exigence will suffer. And tlien the child 
being named by some one tliat is present, 
the minister shall throw' water upon it, 
saying,” &c. This would sec'in to sho\v a 
desire on the ])art of tlio Church to ])re- 
YCnt laymen from baptizing, thougli it a1- 
taciics, of course, s\icli great import aiice to 
this holy sticrament, that slu; ]K‘rmils any 
lawful minister, i. e. any minister of the 
Chureh, to ollieiate on smh an nceaslon, 
even though in anoth(‘r man's parish. 

Having now' given tlie reader an ahsiraet 
of th(^ slate of tliis (juestion, vve h‘a\(' him 
to judge as W(‘l] as he caJi, wliere li('.s tlie 
prej)02iderauce of trutli, and tlie place of 
greaWst safety. That the lawfully or- 
tlained ministers of ClIlusT ha\e the ])ower 
and right of administering true hajitism, is 
iiu'onti'stahh'. AVhelliov any others ])on- 
sess the like power, wo shall know and 
acknowledge, when tlioy produce their 
commission to “ go and ti'acli all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
FATHKn,aii(l of the Son, and of tlie Ifoj.Y 
Ghost.” 

JiAY-BKOTHEUS, among the lUmian- 
ists, are the servants of a convent. 

A lay-hrnfher ■v^'cavs a dilfercnt habit 
from tliat of (lie religions: he nexer enters 
into the choir, nor is present at tin* cliap- 
lers. He is not in any orders, nor makes 
any vow, cxcejit of constancy and obedience. 
He is employed in the tem]K)ral eoiicerns 
of tln.‘ convent, and has the care of the 
kitchen, gate, Ac. 

'fho iiistituti.ni of l(Vi-hrolhers begun in 
the eleventh centiny. 'flie persons, on 
W'hom tliis title and c w ere conferred, 
xvore too ignorant to become clerks, and 
therefore applied thomselvivs -wholly to 
bodily work, in which they expressed that 
zeal for religion, which could not exert it- 
self in spiritual exereisf;s., 

In the iouiaetles thei^: art. also Jay-sisters, 
■who are retained in the convents for the 
service of the nans, in like manner as the 
lay-hrothvrs are for that of the inonhs, 

TiAY-(’L!!l]iKb. C.\.r(ci Laici. Singing 
num so called in the Statutes of the Cathe- 
drals, founded or remodeled by King 


Henry VTTT. In general, their number 
■was commensurate -with that of th(.‘ Minor 
Canons. Imy- Vicars arc sometimes incor- 
rectly so styled. 

LAY-VICAHS. (Sec Vicars ChoraL) 
LAY-ELDKIIS. After Calvin had 
settled the preshyterian form of goveni- 
ment at Geneva, and that model was fol- 
low'cd elsewhere, layimm witc admitted 
into a share or jiart of the administration 
of the Church, under the d(‘riomiriatiori 
of lay-ehJers. Tin’s sort of oflicers was 
utterly unknown in the ('hurcli before the 
sixteenth century, and is now^ admitti'd 
only where the j)reshyterian government 
obtains. 

LAYING ON OE ]IAN1)S. (Sec 
Imposilion of IJatah.) 

T.EAGUE, SOLI'AIN LEAGUE AND 
COVEiNANT. (Se(‘ Confessions of Faith 
and ('oveiKOit.) Tills was a compact estal)- 
lished in Ibhb to form a bond of union 
betweem tln^ Scottish and English Freshy- 
teriaiis. 'I'hose who took it jiledged .iicni- 
selves, without respect of persons, to t*n- 
d('av{)u.r the “ extirpation of Fopery and 
prelacy, (i. e. church government by arcJi- 
hislio]>s, bishops, tlieir chancellors and 
commissaries, deans, deans uiid cliajitc'rs, 
archdeacons, and till other ecele.siastical 
olheers depimding on that liierarehy,) sii- 
])('rstition, lieri'sy, seliisin, profaneiu'ss, and 
wlialev(‘r s^hall ho found contrary to sound 
doctrine and the power of godliness.” It 
was opposed Ijy tlie parliament atid mseiu- 
hly at \V(\stminster, and ratified by the 
Geruwal Assenilhy of the Seottisli Kirk, 
in KMo. In J GbO, Charles II,, nmhv com- 
pulsion and hypocritically, declared his 
approbation of it. 'fhe leagi.(' jyas ratified 
by parh’-nnent in ancl snh^cri])tion 

rcipiired of every member. At the Jle- 
storatioM itxvas voted illemil 1 \ I'urliament. 

'I'lic folioxxing is the dmAin. at which is 
still hound up with the AW’stminster ('on- 
fession, as one of the formularies of (he 
Scottish J'istahlislnnent, lliongh the minis- 
ters are no longer obliged to sign it : — 

Tiik soldmn League and (.'ovknant for 
Ilcforniation and ])efcnce of lleligion, . 
the Jloiiourand Happiness of tlioKing, 
and the Peace and Safety of the 'Hircc 
Kingdoms of Scotland, .Ihigland, and 
Ireland ; agreed upon by (knnmissioncrs 
from the Parliament*^ and Assembly of 
Divines in England, with Commission- 
ers of the Convention of Estates, and 
General Av«scmbly in Scotland; ajmruved 
by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, and by both Houses of I^n- 
liument and Assembly of Divines in 
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England, and taken and suhscribed by 
them, Anno 1013; and thereafter, by 
the said authority, taken and subscribed 
byjdl Itanks in ScotlahClinft ljJngIau4 
the same Year; and Act 

tlie Parliament of Scotland, ltK4 i. 
And again renewed in Scotland, wit^ 
an AcknowledgiiK.mt of Sins, and En* 
gagemerit to Duties, by all Hanks, Anm 
1018, and by Parliament 1649; and 
taken nncl snbscrihcd Chir/ca ! 

II. at Spn/, June 23, 

January 1, lOoI. ’ 

WK' Noblemen, Parous, Knights, (.?en- 
IhuiHMi, Citizens, Purgess«?y, 'Ministers of 
the (jlos|)(‘l, and Commons of all sorti^itt 
the kingdoms of vScotland, England, and 
Ireland, by the providence of GOD, living 
under one King, and bi-Ing of one- reform - 
ed religion, liaving bt'l’ore our eyes the 
glory of GOD, and tlie advancement of 
the hingdom ol' onr T,ord and Saviour 
JllST's (!ii lusr, t.iie honour and happiness 
of tin* King’s iMajesly oinl his ])ost(‘rity, and 
tln^ (nie pnbliek ilberty, safi'ly, a)id peace* of 
the king•dom^, wherein e^ery on(‘*r> private 
eoiiditif)!! is iin'linh'd : Anti calling to mind 
tlie treacherous and bloody ]'h)ts, con* 
s])iraeies, attempt^, and i)raclii*('s of tin* 
('in'inics of GOI ), against the (rne religion 
ajnl jiroi'essors th(‘rcof in all ]3aces, espe- 
cia!l\ in tlu’se three klngboiii';, e\ er sinc(i 
thevefonnation of rcligk)n ; and Inyw much 
lh('ir rage, power, ainl ]n^"Mnn])tion arc of 
late, and at this time, increased and cxer- 
cist'd, whereof tlie deplorable state* of the 
cliurcli and kingdom# of Ireland, the dis- 
tvcssc'ii estate of the church ami kingdom 
of Ihigland, and tlio dangcj’ous c.slale of 
tiie chnVbh and kingdom of Scotland, arc 
jinsent and public testimonies; wi; Jia^ve 
now at last, (after other means of su]>[»li- 
carum,^,r('mouslrai)ce, jirolesiat ion, and 
sidl'enngs,) for the j)ri*:si*iva{ion of our- 
sclv<*s anii’our religion from utter ruin and 
destruction, according to the eommend- 
ablo practice of Ibcse kijigdoms in former 
times, and the example of GOD’S people 
in other nations, after mature deliberation, 
resolved and determined to (Miter into a 
mutual and solemn League and Covenant, 
wherein we all subscribe, and each one of 
ns for himself, with onr hands lifted up to 
the most High GOD, do swear, 

1. That wc sjiall sincerely, really, and 
constantly, through the grace of GOD, en- 
deavour, in our several jdaces and eaUIngs, 
tlie pros(?rvation of the reformed religion 
in the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, avoi- 
ship, discipline, and government, against 
our common enemies; the reformation of 
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rclrgiou in the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
anj^overnmcnl, according to the word of 
the example oif {die 

led Churches ; aiul ‘jhall ehdea vbtii^ to bibtg 
th)6 Churches of Oed in the three kina-, 
doms to the hwesl conplnotiou and ini|* 

[ fonnity in reiigi. : , eoniessioii, ot gfaithg . 
j form of eiiureleg/rvv' nu'ent, direcrt4fT 
I worship and calv'Msin.g ; thsV^ ' 

: p'-f-lcrltv after us, as liman- 

■ fuuh and^ the ^ Lord dtCfiy, 

to dwell in ftjc midst of cs. ' " 

I IL lliat uv shah in like m ■ 
i out res])cct of I- ..'' ms end* wur 
\ extirn:«ti«;Ti of Pes''.'u Prebii-y, iil'.at 
drurc.h-gc*V(’! iuncm' by Arabhisia g-., Pk'-jlSi 
shops, their Chancdlo-ij, and (kmnnis' M 
Deans, Deans and Lhapteis, ATvhdciv. ; 
and ail other ecclesia-aical Ol1iC(*i‘S depend- 
ing on that hi(M*archv,) snp(*rstition, heresy, 
.schism, profaneness, ami whatsoever shall 
h(* fonml to bo contrary to sound doctrine; 
ami lln; ]>ow(*r of godliness, lest Ave partake 
in oilier men’s sins, and tlu*r(*by be in 
danger to u*ecl\e of their jilagucs; and 
that tin* Lord may be one, and his name 
om*, in the linx'c kingdoms. 

111. \V(* shall, A\ith the same sincerity, 
rc.iliiy, and ('onstancy, in our“ several 
Aocali<pis, emieavonr, Avitli our (’states and 
live-:, mutually to prc^er^e tlie rights and 
j)riAiI(*gcs of the Jkirliaiiu’iils, am] tlu; 
libcriies of the kingdoms : and to preserve 
and defend tlie King’s Majesty’s jierson 
and authority, in the ]a;c'servation and 
(h'f(‘ne(' of the inu* rt'ligion, and liliei’lies 
of tlie kingdoms ; tliat the AvorUl may 
b(‘ar AAitness Avilli our conscience of our 
loyalty, and that Ave have no thoughts or 
iiiteiilioiis tic) (liminish his Majesty’s just 
power and greatness. 

JV. M'e sliall also, iiith all faithfnlnes.s, 
(*iidt‘avour tin* discoverv of all sneli as hav(; 
been or sliall be ineeiidiarics, malignaiits, 
or evil instruments, by bimlcrlng tlu* i*c- 
formation of religion, disiding the king 
from bis pcoph*, or one of tlie kingdoms 
tyoni aiu'tlu'r, or making any faction or 
parties amongst the people, contrary to 
this JiCagne and Cosenant; tiiat they may 
b{* hroiiglit to jiiibllc trial, and receive 
condign punishment, as tlu* d(*grec of tlu’iv 
ntfcuc(*s shall r{'(piir{* or deserve, or the 
supreme judicatori(*s of bolli kingdoms 
resju'ctivcly, or others having power from 
them for that etfeet, shall judge convenient. 

V. And Avlu'vcas the happiness of a 
blessed jioac-e b(*tweeii these kingchnns, 
(l(*ni(.'d ill former times t;, our progenitors, 
is, by the good jirovidcnccof GOD, gr;a.o*d 
unto us, and hath been lately coiududed 
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and settled by both rarliaments ; wo shall 
each one of us, according to our jdace and 
interest, endeaNour that they may remain 
conjoined in a linn peace and union to all 
posterity ; and that, jiistioe may be done 
upon the wilful opposers thereof, in manner 
expressed in the precedent article. 

VI. VVe .shall also, according to our 
places and callings, in this common cause 
of religion, liberty, and peace of the king- 
doms, a''sist and defend all those that 
entiT into thi.s Tieagnc ’nid Covenant, in 
the maintaining and pursuing thereof; 
and shall not suffer ourselves, directly or 
indirectly, by wliatsocvcr combination, 
persuasion, or terror, to be divided and 
withdrawn from this hlc'SM-d union and 
conjunction, whether to nuikc defection to 
the contrary or give ourselves to a 
detestable iudiHei'cncy or iieutralit}' in this 
cause wliich so much toneerneth the glory 
of CiOl), tlio good of tlie kingdom, and 
honour of the King ; but shall, all the 
days of our lives, zealously and constantly j 
continue therein against all oppo<ition. and 
promote the same, aLCOi’ding to our power, 
against all lets and inijjediments what- 
soever ; and . w iiat w e arc not able ourselves 
to supin'css or overcome, wc shall nneal 
and make known, that it may be timely 
])revented or rcmov(!d: All w'hich wc shall 
do as ill the sight of God. 

And, because these kingdoms arc guilty 
of many sins and provocations against 
(iOl). and his Son Jesus Cnni.sT, as is 
too manifest by our ]iresenl distrcssi's and 
dangers, tin* fruits thereof; wc profe>sand 
deeiaro before GOD and the world, our 
unfeigned (h'sire to bo humbled for our 
ow'u sins, and for the sins of tlu’.sc king- 
doms : espeeially, that W(i have not as we 
ought vahu'd the inestimable benefit of 
the gospt'l; that we have not laboured for 
tlic purity and iiower thereof; and that 
W'eliave not endeavoured to receive CllTtlST 
in our heart.s, nor to widk w orthy of him 
in our livi's ; wliich arc the causes of other 
t>in.s and trunsg’^cssions so much abounding 
amongst us: and our true and unfeigne^ 
purpo.se, de.sire, and em'e-'nour for oui*- 
selves, and all ojhers uiificr our powaa* and 
charge, both in publiv k and in private, in 
all duties w( owa^ to GOD and man, to 
amend our live.^, and eaeli one to go be- 
fore anotlu r m the example of a real re- 
formation ; that the L ;rd may turn away 
liis wrath and heavy indignation, and 
establish the.se churches ancLkingdoms in 
truth and pe,aec. A nd this Covenant w'e 
make in the presen"' of ALMKiUTY 
GOD, the Searcher of all hearts, with a 
true intention to peiform the same, as w'e 


shall an.swcr at that groat day, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed; 
most humbly beseeching the Lord to 
strengthen us by his Holy Spirit for this 
end, and to bless our desires and proceed- 
ings w’illi such succe.ss as may be deliver- 
ance and safety to his people, and en- 
couragement to other (Kristian churches, 
groaning under, or in danger of, the yoke 
of antichristiaii tyranny, to join in the 
same or like association and covenant, to 
the gloiy of GOD, tlie enlargement of the 
kingdom of Jesls Cjikist, and the peace 
and tranquillity of Cliristian kingdoms and 
commonwealths. 

LECTURE It. I.ong prior to the Re- 
formation persons were ajipointed to read 
lectures, chidly on the .schoolmen, before 
the universities. Hence they were called 
Icctunrti. From the universitie.s they 
j)as.sed into monasteries, and eventually 
into parishes : either u])on the settlement 
of a stij)ciid to support them, or upon 
voluntary contribution of the inhabitants 
under the licence of th(’ bishop. The 
lecture in parish churches was nothing 
mort; than a sermon, extya ordinent, as 
being no part of the duty of the incuin- 
hent, and therefore delivered at .such limes 
as not to interfere with his ministrations. 
Although lecturers weie continued after 
the Reformation, and we read of 'fivners 
being eveiniig lecturer at the Temple in 
the reign ui JAiza belli, the ffrst inj unction 
re.specting thcmk.s in the canons of Jan es 1. 
In the year 1004 illrcctions for their con- 
duct wore; issut'd by ^Vrcllbishoj) Rancroft ; 
and in 1622 the Primate Abbot enjoined 
that no lecturer ‘‘.should }jrcach upon Sun- 
days and lioly-da\s' in the a'bu’LOon, hut 
upon SOI c part of tlie catechism, jr some 
text taken out of the creed, Prayer, 

or ten comiiiaiidineiits.” At this period 
they do not a])pear to have bam numer- 
ous; but, aliuut the year l‘i$26, their 
numbers wen^ niuch increased by twi-lve 
persons having been legally empowered to 
purchase imjiropriations belonging to lay- 
men, wdth the proceeds of which they 
Avere allowed to provide parishes, where 
the clergy were not qualified to preach, 
Avith preaching ministers, or lecturers,^ 
The poAver thus granted to the feofi'ees of 
the impropriations, ostensibly for the good 
of the Church, Avas soon abused, and made 
a handle of by Puritanism in the appoint- 
ment of unorthodox preachers. Dr. Heylyn, 
in an act sermon, preached at Oxford, first 
pointed out the evil of this new society. 
Accordingly, in IbJkl, Archbishop Laud 
procured a bill to be exhibited by the 
attorney-general in the Court of Exchequer 
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against the feoffees, wli crein they were 
charged with divert! iigTSiiRra^lJ* 
with they were intrusted U9C»i, 
by appointing a moriiingTi©etiifer, a most 
violent Puritan, as Clarendon also wit- 
nesses, to St. Antholin’s church, London, 
where no preacher \\as requ^'Od; and 
generally nominating nonconforffilid to 
their lectureships, these charges having 
been established, the court condemned 
their proc(‘edings, as dangerous to the 
C'hurch and State, at tlio same time pro- 
nouncing tlie girts and fcoffnietits made to 
such uses illegal ; and so dissolved the 
same, confiscating the money to the king’s 
use. Jhit this judgment does not appear 
to have had the desired effect; dnee wo 
find the bishop of Norwich, throe yc.ars 
afterwards, (IbllG,) certifying lliat lecturers 
were very frequent in Suffolk, and man\ 
of them set up by private gentleriK'u, 
without either consulting the ordinary, or 
observing the canons and discipline of the 
Church. The lecturers in the country 
were also said to run riot, and live wide 
of discijiline. In 1 6137, therefore, Laud 
proccc'dcd witli increasc'd rigour against 
them, and obtained the king's instructions 
for prohibiting all lecturers pn-aching.. 
who refused to say the Common Hra^cr 
in hood and siirjjiici; — a vestment which, 
being considered by them as a rag of 
Popery, they refused to wear. So there 
seems every reason tl) c|inoide with the 
bishop of liondon in l»is charge of I Ski. 
wherein he assigns the origin of the disuse 
of the surplices in preaching to tlic'^e lec- 
turers. They also 'introduced the aft*'!- 
noon sermon, and thus, according to Andi- 
bishop^Wako, were the first to bring into 
disicjnite the venerable custom of cat(*- 
chisiiig. Wlu'ii in 1611 the revenues of 
ai'ifabishops and bishops, deans and cliaj)- 
tLrs,‘^vere confiscated, the advowsons and 
impropriations belonging to them were 
employed in jiroviding lecturers, Avboy 
under the garb of superior sanctity, “ turn- 
ed religion into rebellion, and faith into 
faction.’’ For these, their innovations, 
their avarice, and their faction, lecturers 
have been somewhat roughly handled by 
Selden in his Tahle Talk, 

After the Restoration their e\il ir.6 nonce 
>vas sufficiently guarded against by the Act 
of Uniformity, which enacts that no person 
ahall be allowed or received as a lecturer, 
unless he declare his unfeigned assent and 
consent to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
the Book of Common Prayer, and to the 
use of all the rites, ceremonies, forms, and 
orders therein contained. It is further 
enacted, that prayers shall always be said 
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before a lecture Is ddlvcrcd. Archbishop 
Slmldaift'' (1660^ issheff' the' last' 
conc^idfig; leco.r ■ s artd ; I1b^ t‘ 

iiiCtttttfet may at any time it;) 

Iccturot preaching by occupying. & puUV' 
pit himself, Loctim rs 
now jgetiemlly electetl by the vcs|[^,.or., 
prliicipai inhabitants, and. are u^^uilly 
afteroooii pr^chers.' There am also. 
lurershi soine. ^cathedral 
diviiiity lectuiliiakip at jSt.. Rmtfs/'ifpw x 
sinecure, (see * Ifea:;., 

tutv<dn\>i have been founded 
individuals, such as Lady Moy6r% Miii 
Boyle’s, the Bjunuton at Oxford, and 
^llulsean at Cat(lw?0ge. I’^ic .i*it 7 & 

I ViotrC. t'59, snti''.ulcd An iu-t fc'r 
regulating the office"^ of Icctur* is mid 
parish clerks,” authorizes the bisho]). i\ith 
the consent of ihe’liicunibont, to require a 
Iccfiiror orproacht'v to j^erform .such clerical 
or ministerial duties, as assistant ciuate, 
or otherwise, within tlu‘ jiarish, ck*c., as the 
bishop, with the a.sscnt of tlu* incumbent, 
shall think projter, d'h(; following papers 
arc to he sent to the bishoj) b} a clergy- 
man to be licensed. 

1. A ccrtilicati' of his having been duly 
elected to the office, or an appointment 
under the hand atid seal of tlijp per.sori or 
p»*rsons having j)nwer to appoint; on the 
face of which instr’inionl it should he 
shown by whom and in what manner the 
ollice had been vacated. 

2. A certificate signed by the incum- 
bent of the church, of his consent to the 
eh‘<‘tiim or appointment. 

3. Letters of orders, deacon, and jiriest. 

4. Letters testimonial, by three henchced 
elergynieii. (fSce f<>r/)t Xo. 3, for Sfiprn- 
(liarij Curates^ adding “ ami moreover we 
believe him in our (‘()n>cionces to be, as to 
Ills moral conduct, a person wovlhv to be 
licensed to the said locturr^hip.”) 

Befon' the licence i.s granted, the same 
suliscriptions, declarations, and oaths are 
to ho made and taken, as in the case of a 
licence to a stipendiary curacy, and the lec- 
turer is to read the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Within three months after he is licensed, 
he is to read, in the church wdure he is 
aj)j)ointed lecturer, the declaration ap- 
pointed by the Act of Uniformity, and also 
the certificate of his liaviiig subscribed it 
before. 

TTCCTURES. (See Bamptou, Boi/Ie, 
BunneUiVh Uahecifi^ Moi/ery and tVarbur- 
ton.) 

LECTURN, or LECTERN. The read- 
ing desk in the choir ^'f ancient churches 
and chapels. The earliest examples re- 
niainiiig are of wood, many ol tiiom beau- 
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liliilly carv(‘(l. At a lator j)rrl()(l it was 
comnionly of brass, often formed of the 
fipfuro of an eagle with out-spread wings. 
(vSoo Heading Desk and Eagk.) 

The lectern in Ihiglish cathedrals ge- 
iK'ndly stands in the midst of tlic choir 
facing ^^('st wards, d’lu'y \v{‘rc forinerly 
more eoirmif)!! in colh'giate chnrchiis and 
cha])els tlian now, as ancient groniid-jdans 
( ngravings sliow. In many places the 
tine; old eagler^ ur carved desks are thrown 
into a corner and neglerlHj. 

Wdicn llm ca])itnlar memhers read the 
lessons, they usually do so from the stalls. 
'I’lie regularity of this custom may b(i 
doui)t(*d; its iiupropri('ty is evitlcnt. Jt 
a])])ears from Dugd, M)ti. viii. LioT, cd. 
ISthh that in Ja'ch(i(‘Id cathedral, all, 
whetlier canons orxicars, anciently r(‘ad 
lh(‘ eoll('ets and lessons, not from Oieir 
oNsn stalls, liut trom tlu* proper jLiee: tru' 
dean aloiie Ix iiig ])('rinitt<'(i h' read from 
his stall. At ('anl('rl)ury the canons now 
list' the h'ctern. 

lJ''.(iA'rE. A ])<■’, ordf j)nti’d ]>^ 
anolliei’ l<j act in lii'' ‘'lead, hnl now con- 
fined to tliosc' w ho are dejiuti'd h) the [)Ot)e. 
Of Ilies(' there arc' three kinds. 

1. Lrgdfi a cardinals sent /Wnn 

the side or inimedlale ]ire‘a.'nce, and in- 
vested willi most of the functions of the 
Konia]i p(>ntilf himself. They ctin ahsol\e 
tile excomnuudcatc'd, call sM)ods, grant 
dispen‘'ati(ms in cases r(ser\(‘d to llie 
j)opt', till 11 ]) vacant jliginlies or henclici's. 
and hear ordinary a],‘]»eals. Otho and 
Otliohon, sent into Mngland by (hi'gory 
IX. and ('lenunt I\Mn tlie reignof Henry 
1 ] f., Avere of this order. 'I’Ih' li'galinc con- 
st itui ions, or eccle>dastical hiws enacted in 
7ialioMal S}nods convi'iied La these canh’- 
nals, may he sec'ii in Johnson’s ct)lleeli()ns. 
Cardhial WoKey lAas also a h-gate a latere^ 
and the })nl]s of Leo X. and Adrian VI., 
investing Iiim witlj iliat high fnnetion, are 
})rint('d by Jtynur, trom Avhicl) we l(*arn 
that he was empowered tv) visit, the inonas- 
i('n( s and tin' wliole I'lergv of England, as 
Aceli as to disjiense with tin* laws of the 
Chnreh for a \ear. (';.i<innd I’ole was 
also tegafus a hiterf. 

2. Legnti nafi are sueli as hold the 
legutino commi-'.'.ion c.r (gfieu), by virtue of 
ofhee, and till the latter ])art of the tenth 
century they were ilu' h‘.'.ates> usually cm- 
}.»loy('d by the pajial power, iieforc the 
Kclhrmation, the urehhishojj of (hnlor- 
bury was the Irf/itUis naitis of England. It 
is a relic of the 1eg;uino authority Avhieli 
enables the })riniale of all Tlngland to 
confer degrees imlejiendcntly of the uni- 
versities. 


3. Lagafi dati, legates givcm, or s])ccial 
legates, hold authority from the pope by 
special commission, and are, pro temjm'Cf 
superior to the other two orders. They 
begun to be employed after tlie tenth cen- 
tury, and dis])layed unbounded arrogance, 
'riicy held councils, ])r()mnlgated canons, 
deposed bishops, and issued interdicts at 
their discretion. Sini])lc deacons are fre- 
(pienfly hiATsted Avilli this otHcc, which at 
once places tln*m above bishops. 

Jt may he added, lliat the functions of a 
legate do not commence till he is forty 
miles distant from Itome. The first legate 
sent into England was John, jirecentor of 
8t. Ihinl's, and abbot of the monastery of 
St. Martin, lie Avas de])nted by Agatho, 
bishop of Rome, to 'riieodorc, archbisho]) 
of ( anterhurv, in (uU. The first legate in 
Ireland was (hlh*. or (h’lloherl, hishoj) of 
Eimerick ('arly in tlu* twelfth C('ritury. Tin; 
Roman chants Avere iutrodneed by him 
into Rritain. 

It was one of tin* ecclesiastical ])riAi.' ges 
of l^ngland. from the Norman ('on(]uest, 
that no fori'ign li'gale should be obtruded 
upon tin* English, unless the king slmnld 
desire it. ujxjii some extraordinarA emer- 
g('ncy, as wlnii a case Avas too diHicult for 
tin* English ])rclates to detc'rmlmj. lienee, 
in the reign of Henry H., wiien Cardinal 
\'iviai), wlio Avas s('nt legate* into Scotland, 
Ireland. a)nl Norway, airiM'd in Jhigland 
on his journey t^iitlier, tin* king sent the 
bishops of Wincln rtc'r and Eh to ask him 
by whose autlioritv lu* ventured into tin* 
kingdom A\Ithoiit his leave: nor Ava< In^ 
suffered to pnx'eed till he had giv( n an 
oath not to stn'lch liis commission b''\ond 
his Highness’s pleasure in any ])arti( alar. 

LI‘Xi!^NJ)S. [Legendii.) Ry tin's word 
Ave are to understand those i(he and ridi- 
culous stories which the IJo.nmii.sts tell 
concerning tlieir saints, and oti.er ptr.sons, 
in order to snjjport the cr(‘dit ^)f their 
religion. 

3’he l.egeml was, originally, a book used 
in t])e old Romish churches, containing the 
lessons that Avero to he read at Divine ser- 
vie(*. J lenee the lives of saints and mar- 
tyrs cami*. to he called legends, because 
cha])lers Avere to be read out of them at 
matins, and in the refectories of the re- 
ligions houses. The (Jolden Legend is a 
colh'ction of the lives of the saints, coin- 
postxl by James de Varasc^ belter knoAvn 
by Iiis I,atin name of John de Voragine, 
or Varagnie, vicar-general of the Domini- 
cans, and aftcrAvards archbishop of (Jenoa, 
A\dio (lied in 1208. It was voc(uved in the 
Cliurch of Homo Avilh great applause, Avhich 
it maintained for 200 years j but, in truth, 
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it is so full of ritlicLilous and romantic 
stories, that the W 

ashamed of them. ' 

The llornish Brerutries^^^^^rim of;I^ 
gendary stories, ^vhich 'ir%(jb%birite(l-1^ 
read on tlie saints’ days j ai- 

raost as numerous as thf*^dfty$ in thfl! year, 
there is hardly a day free iSrom naviag' 
idle talcs mixed in its service. However, 
there have been consideiabio reffOOTationd 
made in this matter, several buying 

been from time to lime retrenchai}, inav* 
much that the service of the Clilirch of 
Koine is much freer Irom those foolerica 
than forim'rly. 

But, besides these wi itten legends, the^ 
are others Avliicli may be called 'lr^ition*' 
ary; by which we mean those idle stories 
which are delivered by word of mouth, and 
with '\vhi(di every traveller is entertained 
in his jiassage through INipisli countries. 

will just gi\e thi; reader a specimen 
of th(‘S(‘ legends from Skijipon. 

At Mentz, in (iermany, they relate that 
a (Iruiikt'ii lellow swearing he would kill 
the lirst man lie met, a crucifix coming liy 
him, lu* struck at it with his sword, wliich 
drew blood from the crucilix, and the fel- ! 
lov,' immediately sunk up to the kmes in j 
the grouml, wh('n‘ he stood till the magis- 
trates ai)preh(‘nded him. 

At Landslx'i’g, in IhiMiria, the Francis- 
cans sho^v a crucilix in their church over 
the altar, which, thet# pretend, a fellow 
S])e\ved upon, and iiunugbately tlu‘ devil 
carrliMl liiiii an ay throngli the south wall, 
a round windo'v being made where flu' 
■hole "'as. ^ 

At Aix-la-Cha])el]e, in (Jerniany, is a 
church (^' our Lady, on tlie south side of 
nhich is a gn^at pair of brass gates, one of 
wliich has a crack in the brass, f)ccnsionccl, 
av die legend says, thus : —Wlien Charle- 
magne* began tlu' building of this church, 
the devi^came and asked him wluit lie in- 
tended ; the emperor told him ho designed 
a gaming-iiousc, which tlu3 devil being 
very well satisfied with, went away. ’Flu* 
emperor having set up some altar-tables, 
the devil came again, and inquired what 
these meant ; Cliarleinagne replied, they 
were only for gamesters to play on, which 
encouraged the devil to gi\c his assist- 
ance toward the Imilding. Accordingly, 
he brought a great pair of brass gates on 
his shoulders ; Jmt, seeing a crucifix, ho 
took to his heels, letting the gates bill, one 
of wdiich in the fall received the crack, 
which is Mill shown. 

At Milan, they tell you tliat St. Am- 
brose, who was bisho]) of tliat city, aftcu* a 
fight between the Catholics and the Ariaus, 
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prayed that It might bo revealed liow to 
distiuguish the Lodies of one parly from 
the othet* Hw reqaeM aiul? . 

found the 

NpwardB, the ^ 

1 downward--- . ' ■ ‘ 

At St.- Agatha, a city of Calabriovis a 
chapel, in whicli they ifjhow a 
pillar, kept in a glass whieji 
ahi nod whe u St. Va ,d; preached thhitk *' It j 
was broken uy the Txjrits, 

thi‘i pl'tce, and tbia , niqoe Icopt 
till they Tffbught it hitteL;. 
dthiilts would have carried il i(» thfjjir 
lege, but several men^ they 
not stir !>; '■'..\ ::rtheless, wl'-o-.: it 
tuived 10 place it; chapel, o,-.. u.cm’s-; 

strength was 

We will add 1ml one legend more. At 
Malta t]i(*y tell thU story. 'I’ln-ee MalU'-f 
knights were taken pnvoners by tbeTmk-, 
i 011(1 carried beibv(3 ihe (Jrand Seignior, 
j who ('iideavoured, 1)> sending jiriesls to 
them, to convent tliem fVoiu the Christiaij 
religion ; hut they cuntiniu'd st^'dfost. 'the 
(Iraiid vSeignior’s daughter ohseiving them, 
f(.‘U ill hne witli fhem, and told lim* fatlier 
she \.ould (MideavoLir their conversion. 
After this, she dlscov(‘red to them her ai- 
teetion ; hut tliey inforiiK'd her of their 
oliligalioii to live chastely, and discoursed 
about tlu' ('hristian religion, and thin'r 
order, and jiromised to show lier the true, 
representation ot tin* Virgin Mary. Ac- 
cordiiigly, they uiidiTtook to carve a piicf’ 
of \V()o«l ; Imt none of tluun being skill'ul 
in tliat art, they prayed for as^l^tance, 
and Muldenly appeared th(‘ image of* the 
Virgin shaped .(‘xaclly liki' her. Upon tlie 
siglit of this, the ])rinc(‘ss turned ('hristian, 
and jirocuriiig tin* moans of their esea])(‘, 
went aM-ay witli them, and placed hi'r.seif 
in a nunnery. — 

LFXUOX; THIIXDFKIXG. In the 
wars of the Komans, uinhw tlu' emjieror 
Marcus Antoniiuis, with the Marcomanni, 
the Homan troops b(?ing surroundod by ihi' 
enemy, and in great ilistrc'ss from inlimsc 
thirsb in tlie midst of a burning desert, a 
legion of C-hristians, who served in the 
army, inqdoriiig the merciful inlcrjiosiliom 
of CiiKTsT, sud(l{.*iily a storm with ihumh r 
and lightning came on, which refreshed liie 
fainting Homans with its seasonable rain, 
W’liile the lightning fell among the enemy, 
and destroyed man\ of them. 'Fhe Cliris- 
tian legion to whose prayers this miracu- 
lous iiiteriiosition was granted, was (ac- 
cording to the common account) thenceforth 
called The Thumlorhui Teiiion. 

LFIHK. (Frohahly a corruption of th(' 
old French luure, lor Here, a hook.) A 
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iSorvicc Book. ^‘Two great Mrrs, gam- 
islied with stones, and two lesser leircfi, 
garnished with stones and pearls,” are 
mentioned aniong the furniture of the 
communion tahlc f)f tlie Itoyul Chapel, 
1565, in CclainVs (k)lleclania, vol. ii. pp. 
691,602,1770. JM. 

LENT. (A^Teiitonic word ; in German, 
Zenzy the “ Spring.”) 'The holy seasons 
Cyjl«i”tcd by tile CiVirch will generally be 
foumlTo-tkrioJ^itdr ],>se from some cirenm- 
stance in the life Vf Ui>' .LoiUJ, some event 
in Scrijiture history, or u desire to keep in 
rcmemiirance the virtues and piety of the 
saints who adorned the early Church. Hut 
the origin of the s('ason of Lent is not so 
obvious, though it is usually supjiosed that 
JiCnt is observed in comnienioration of our 
SavioviEs teTni)latioii and fasting of forty 
days in the wildcriif'ss. it, i,^ mo^t probabh' 
that the Chrislian JiC'iit originated from a 
regard to those \sords of tla- Iti.fiKi'.UKH, 
the (lays \\ill eoiiif' when tlu' hrich'groom 
shall In? taken away from them, and then 
shall thf'v fast in ifioM* days." \V(.- learn 
from the history of (he Claireh (hat tin; 
priniitlvi' C!irisfian> eon '■id* real, tliat in this 
])as^age Clll:isi’ has alluded to tiio institu- 
tion of a ])artieidar se'ason of fasting and 
jirayer in Ids future ('hnn h. Aec<)rdingl\ 
they, in tlu' first iii>iaiice, began this solemn 
period on the afleriioon of the day on wliieh 
tiiey eonnnemorat.sl the cno.ijij'iony and 
eimtinued it inilll the luoniing of that of 
the n‘surrc< ift<n. The wlude inter\al would 
thus he only about forty hours. Hnl by 
degrees tins institiUion .sulleret) a consi- 
derahh; cha- g(‘. diil’ereiit however at dif- 
fenmt times and plae('s. From the forty 
hours, or the two daVN, originally obseiwcd, 
it was extended to other additional drys, 
but Avith grc'at vari(’ty in their number, 
according to the judgment of I he va lions 
Cliuix’lies. Some fa.sted tlinx* days in the 
week before Ljaster, sonu' four, and others 
six. A little after, some extended the fust 
to three WTeks, and others to six, and other 
Churches appointed C('rtabi portions of 
seven weeks in snecession. The result of 
all this Avas the cventu: i fuNiug td’ the time 
at forty days, commcuieing i hi' ATednes- 
day in the seventh Avei k la fore Easter, and 
('xckiding the intermediate Sundays. It 
is not, however, to l-e snjipnsod that the 
(dmrch remained lorg iu micertainty on 
tins ])oij)t, for it appears thai the Lent of 
forty days can be traced tc a jieriod very 
near that of ihe apostles, d'hat its term 
of forty days avos settled at a very early 
period, is evident from the AATitings of the , 
bishops of those times, avIio refer ns, in | 
vindication of it, to the example of Moses, I 


Elias, and our Lord, all of wdiom fasled 
forty days. From all this, then,Ave arrive 
at the conclusion, that though lasting is 
frequently alluded to in the Scriptures as 
a Christian duty, yet the set fitnes for it are 
to be referri'd solely to the authoritv of 
the Clmrcli. It may here be remarked, 
that the name we apjily to this season is 
derived from the time of the year Avhim it 
occurs. The term Lent, in the Saxon lan- 
guage, signifies Sprimj : and, as we use it, 
indicates merely the siiring fast, prepara- 
tory to the rising of CilKisT from the grave. 

The LiMiten fast does not embrace aU 
the daAS included betAVi'en Ash Wi'dnesday 
and Easter, for tJie tSuntUips an; so many 
days above thi' numlier of forty. They 
are excluded, bi'cause the Lord's day is 
always held as a /?-.sYo'(//, and never as a 
fast, 'l’!u‘^e six Sundays are, therefore, 
('alh'd Sundays in Lent, not Sundays af 
l,eiit. 'fhey are in tlu' midst of it, but 
do not form part of it. On them av^ con- 
tinue, Avithonl iutcrniiition, to ceielirate 
our Savioc U’s resiirreclion. 

Tlu* j)rinci})al daA s of Lent are, the first 
da), Hassion Week, and particularly the 
d’hur^day and Friday in that week, 'fhe 
first day of Jii'iit Avas formerly culled the 
head of the fast, and also by the name 
which tlu' Ciiui’ch retains — Ash Wednes- 
day. In the Church of Jhigland there is 
a Noh'iim service apjiointed I’or Ash Wisl- 
nesd<iy, under ^le 1*dle of a “ Comniinalion, 
or denoinicing oA’ God’s Anger and ludg- 
mcnts against Sinners.” ’Ibis w'as de-agiiid 
to occnjiy, as far as cindd b(‘, the place of 
the ancient penilcntv.il discipline, fu. is suf- 
ficiently declared in the beginning of the 
olllce in tlu; Engli.sh Hraytr Hopk. The 
last AA'cek of Lent, called I'assion Week, 
lias always been considerc.! as its most 
solemn season. Jt i.s ealh ’ the Great 
AVeek, from the important transactions 
w^ich arc then cominemorated ; pud Holy 
AA eek, from the increase of devotional (?x- 
ercises among believers. The Thursday 
in Jkission AVeek is that on Avhich Ave cele- 
brate the instit'itioTi of the Lord’s supper. 
The Epistle for the day has been selected 
by the Church Avith a view to this fact. 
(In tlie folloAvingday w’e commemorate the 
sufferings, and particularly the death, of our 
vSaviouh Christ. And, from the mighty 
and blessed effects of these, in the redemp- 
tion of man, the day is appropriately called 
Good Friday. As this day has been kept 
holy by the Church from the earliest times, 
so has it also been made a time of the 
strictest devotion and humiliation. 

Tlie general design of this institution is 
thus set forth by {St. Chrysostom; “ AVliy 
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do we fast these forty days ? Many here- 
tofore were used to come to Ilje coniinuiiion 
indevoully, and inconsicl(jrately*.i||^ially 
at this time, when CiiiUiiT It to 

his disci])les. Therefore ovjr furefathera, 
considerinj^ the mischief- avi> from such 
careless a])proaches, meeting: lototbor, a]> 
pointed forty days for fasting a-f l prayer, 
and hearinp[ of sermons, stra’i for i-vdy as- 
semblies; that all men in these days hei.jjy 
carefully jmritied hy prayer and I 

and fastinj^, and watching, and tenoi, and * 
confession of sins, and other lit'- iike txer-’ j 
cises, might come, according their 

city, with a jmre conscientc, to 
table.” ; , 

But if wc in(iuire morj pe.rticularly iiito 
the reasons of institutijig the laSlit 
W(i shall lind them to he these; followii^g: 
First, the apostles’ sorrow for the loss r)f 
their Mast('r. For this r(‘asofi,the ancients 
ohsevvod these two days in which our Sa- 
vmi'iilayin the grave, with the greatest 
strictness. Secomlly, the. declension of 
f'hiistian |)iety from its first and primlli\e 
ferAonr. Thirdly, that the ealechniiKMis 
might ]jrcparc thtMiisi'Ues lor baptism, innl 
the penitents for absolution; Faster l.-elng 
one of the settled times of bapti/iiig the 
catechumens, and absolving the penitimts 

This solemn season of fasting was nut 
versally observed by all Christians, though 
with a great liberty, and a just allow unee 
for men’s infirmities; r(nd this was in a 
great measure lei’t to tluF^cnvii discretion. 
Jf men were in health, and able to hoar 
it, the rule and iaistoiu was for them to 
obsene it. (.)n the ol-her hand, laalily iu- 
tinnity and weakness W(.*i*e always admitted 
as a iust j^pology for their non-obs('rvanec 
of it' 

The manner of observing Fcnit, among 
tlu>.e who were piously dis])()s(‘d to ohsi'rve 
it, was ft) abstain from all food till evening. 
Whence is natural to coiichide, that the 
pvetence of keeping Lent only hy a change; 
of diet from tlesh to fish, is hut a mock 
fast, and an innovation utterly unknown 
to the ancients, whoso Lent fast was a 
strict and rigorous ahstiueiice from all food 
till the evening. Tlieir refreshment was 
only a supper, and tlieii it was indiircrcnt 
whether it was flesh, or any other food, 
provided it was used with sobriety and 
moderation. But there was no rencral 
rule about this jnalter, as a])j)eurs from 
the story which Sozomcn tells of Spiridion, 
bishop of Trimithus in C’yjirus ; that a 
stranger once happening to call upon him 
in Lent, he, having nothing in his house 
hut a piece of pork, ouleied that to he 
dressed and set before him ; but the 


stranger refusing to eat flesh, saying he 

was a Christian ; Sjiiridion replied, For 

that vei-y reason diou 

fuse it;’ for tiu* word of Oof) has jfe;: 

nouriced aU thingii clean to thetn lhali tire" 

clean. 

wasi' thought tlie [ucpei for 
nmre ail Wta ; 

charity. Thus whatilJrCy .spared from^ 
their ovru hodjes, by abridging them ot* ai ; 
ineal^ was usually giver; to the poor. 

Itewlse employed Inblr 'vacnit houtsi'in- , 

.the siefi and imprisoned, ix^ enter- , 
tainbtg ati angers, a:, ft reconciling difler- 
.lances. T;n» impeviai law: forlia le all pro- - 
.^cution of uom in ciion’o,!* .leiio:. w*hi‘eh, , 
bring tiicm to c^*rporal pimidir- ' nt ' 
ami tortore, during thU whole s(a,- v,. 
Lent was a time or more than ordimuy 
strictness and dtwotlon; and therefore, ’m 
maiiv of the gri'Ct iliiirehcs, tley' had re- 
ligi«)ns assemblies for pr.iyi'f and jireaching 
every day. d’liey laid nho fVeipient com- 
m'liiions at this tilin', at leusi on every 
sal)l)ath and Lokd's day. All puhlie ganu's 
and stage ])l.ivs were jirohihilcd at tliis 
sea--()P . ns eke the celebration of all fes- 
tiv.'ds, hhihda^s, and marriages, a-, iin- 
snitahle to tin' pvi'seiit occasion. 

These were the eommon rules ohseiwed 
in keeping lln> l^ent hisl, wlieii it wais eonu* 
to tlie length of fortv davs. I*nt tln'ia' 
was one wt ek, called tlie IL 
or the (ix'itt Wet'/: ht'I'ore I'hister, v\hieh 
tliev ohsevva'd v\ith a gri'atc'r strictness 
ainl solcnmity than all the vest, 'fhis is 
usually Called the Pttcsitni because it 

was the week in which our SAVioru .sn/’- 

ferct/, (Sec llVr/;.) 

The Ciiristians of tlio Cin'ek (’hiirch 
observe fnur /,< /its. d’hc tir^^t commenci's 
on the lifteonth of November, or Inrty 
days before C’liri^tmas. 'file second isonr 
I.ent, whicli ini mediately jireci’de^ Faster, 
'fhe third hegiiis tlic week after U'liit- 
siimlay, aiul continues till the festival ot 
St. Peter and St. Paid. The number ot 
days therefore comprised in the T.ent is 
not settled and determined, hut tlu'V are 
more (»r h*ss, according as Whit-sundav 
falls sooner or lati'r. Their fourth Li'iit 
commences tlie first of August, and lasts 
no longi'r than till the fifteenth. Tliesc 
Lents are ohseived witli great strictness 
and austerity. On S durdays and Sundays 
lliev indulge theniselses in tlrinking wine 
and using oil, which are prohibited on 
other days. 

Lent was iirst eommanded to be ob- 
served, in Fngland, hy hacomhert, seventh 
king of Kent (A. 1). dtO — OhO). Xo meat 
was, formerly, to he eaten in lant, but by 
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licence, umlcT certain pentillic'^. And 
butchers Mere not to kill flesh in l<ent, 
except for vielualling of sliips, &c. — 
Com}nled from various aiUhorities. 

LESSONS, amonj; ecclesiastical Mrit- 
ers, arc portions of the Holy Scriptures 
read in churches at the time of I)ivine 
service. Jn tSn ancient (•liurch, readin»» 
the Scriptures olui part of the service 
uf the catechumens, at M'hicli all p(‘rsons 
wei'o aiunved to be present in order to 
obtain instruction. ' * • 

'I’hc lessons in the unrerorined oflices 
arc in general very short. Nine lessons 
are ap}>olnted to ho rtiad at matins on 
Sundays, and three on every veek-day, 
hesidcs a chapter, or capitular, at each of 
the six daily services, ibit of the nine 
Sunday lessons, only three are from Scrip- 
ture, th(‘ six others bthng extracts from 
homilies or niart^rologies. At nialinsonly 
is there anytiiiiig like a continuous lesson 
read. 1’lie (:a]»itula or leclioner verses at 
the other serviei's, iwo eaeli nothing more 
than OIK* vei-s(^ rarely two short 

\erses) from Serl}jti')’(‘, and these* up* set 
doju ^al■ied. As to the matin h*.ssons, they 
do not on an average’ con.- ist of more ll’.aii 
thv(*e verses caeli : lor though the lhn*e les- 
sons an* gi'iiei'ally in s('(]uen(‘t‘, the sense is 
iiitei'riiplcd hy the inter])osition between 
('aelii lesson of a rosj)onsory, versicles, and 
the (iloria ]hitri,s() that (’dlhealloj) is hoix*- 
hy elh’ctually liijiden’d, as is rcmarke<l in 
the 1‘reface to our Coinnion Eraver, “Cbn- 
ci*rning the Service* of the ( 'liurcli.”— 

'file Church of ihigland in the appoint- 
ment of hssons observes two dilferent 
courses ; one for ordinary days, and an- 
other for holy-days. On ordinary davs slu? 
begins tluj cours(‘ of }i(>r iirst lessons .\ith 
tin* book of (u‘n(*sls, in the l)(*^inniiig of 
licr civil year, Janiiaiy; and ])rocceds 
regularly through the greatest j)art of the 
]5il>le. Isaiah alone is not read in the 
order in which if stands; our ('Inircli re- 
serving the (’vangelical prophet, in conlbr- 
iriity to primitive iisage, to lx* read in the 
season of Advent, before Isaiah, and 
aft(’r the other earif'UiCal Kerijgnres, the 
Church suhslitiiUis some e])ociyp])al les- 
sons ill the room of Liio canon ii'ul Scripture 
that has been omitted, 

lint though the nn^sl part of tin* Tlible l.s 
read through every y* ar (uice, ya*! some 
chaj)tt'ix of partieu'ar books, and three 
■whole liooks, are lei I ujii ead for mnsons 
that sulIieieLiilv appi ar. 

Of Cienrsla, (cont.naing nO c*hapter.s,) 10, 
11, aiul b<) are not. read; 10 and 00, evi- 
dently, because ^hev contain little else 
than genealogies. The llvsl nine verses of 


chajdcr 11, giving an account of a most 
extraordinary display of the Divine power, 
the confusion of tongues at llabel, is re- 
ceived into the table of lessons for holy 
days, viz. Monday in Whitsun week. Of 
Exodu.s, (40 chapters,) the first 24 chapters 
are read, excepting some rc])etitinns and 
genealogies in the lattin' part of chapter 0. 
Erom cha]>ter 2.> to the end of the book, 
there is little lluit docs not relate to 
the ark, and other local and temporary 
particulars, exc('j)t chaj)1('rs J12, ILl, .*14, 
which are accordingly read. Chapters .‘lb 
and 40 are retained in tlie Scottish calen- 
dar. Of Leviticus, (27 chapters,) as it 
treats cliielly of Jewish sacrifices, and 
ceremonial observiiuccs of cl(*an and uii- 
ch'aii beasts and birds, h'pers, (k'c., only 4 
cliapters are read, viz. the LS, 10, 20, and 
20. Jn the Seottish eah'iidar the 0, 12, 
10, 21, 20, 24, 2b, and 27 are retained. 
Of Numh(‘rs, (IK) cliajiters,) the first 10 
eliajjters arc omitted, vvhieh relate > > the 
men of war, tin* Ja.’\it('S, tlieir services and 
ollerings. (')iat)f(‘is lb, 18, 10, 20, 28, 20, 
I;I), and 04 an* also omitU'd, ns containing 
similar .subjects; the Scottish liturgy re- 
tains cha])li‘r.s b. tl, 8, 0, 10, and lb. All 
Deiili’ronomy (04 eha))ters) is read, excejil 
cha[)ter 20, vvhieh tin* Scottish (ialeiidar re- 
tains, Muile it rejects chapt(‘r 14. In 
Joshua, (24 cijapters,) the history con- 
tained from tdij^ptiPi’ 11 to 22, tn'ating of 
the destructio/i oP sevi'ral kings, and the 
division of the la id of Canaan, is not read ; 
but chapters 1 1, 20, aiul 22 are P*lain(*d 
ill tin* Scottish eah’iidai*. * Tlic whole of the 
hook of Judges is rVad, (21 ehajiters,) and 
also that of Kuth (4 cliapters). So are 
also the two hooks of Suniuel /the first, 
“ otlu'rwise called the First Hook of the 
Kiiig.s,’’ containing III cha]‘i(*rs; and the 
second, “otluTwise ralleil .iie Second 
Hook of the Kings,” containing 24 cha])- 
ters). Also the twai Hooks of Things (the 
first, “ commonly called the Third Hook of 
the Kings,” containing 22 chajit.crs, and the 
second, “commonly called the Fourth Hook 
of tlie Kings,” containing 2b chapters). 
Both the Hooks of Chronicles (the first. 
containing 21) eliaptcrs, and the second IKl 
chapters) are entirely omitted, probahl} 
because they consist of the details of facts 
which arc ndated in tlie preceding histori- 
cal liooks. In the Scottish calendar, 1 
Chronicles, chap. 10, is t^) be read instead 
of tlie apocryphal lessons, at morning 
prayer on November 211; and then from 
III to 22, with 28, 20, and IK). Of 2 Chro- 
nicles, 1, 2, b, 0, <tec. to IKl, are read, ex- 
tending to evening prayer, on Decemiier 
10. Of Ezra, (10 chapters,) chapter 2, 
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Ix'inf? a calaloj^iic of nanios, is omitted, as 
arc also chapters 8 and 10, partly ibx tlixj 
saiiio reason. Tn the Scol.tiah 
cliaj)ter 7 is omitted, and 8 and ‘ 

{allied. Of Nehemiah, (lo 
11, and 12, conslstinji: of the .aaa^teii 
builders of thci wall, genealo^ifis, &0., at;©., 
omitted. Of -l^stlier, (10 ehapteii\s,) Itl^; 
lOlh, containing only three , 
omitted, pi-nbahly on that accotint* lift 
the Scottish cahaidar ehapr^i;^ .0.; jilid. 10,» 
make one lesson ; a ravi' diJoujfy^CO in‘- 
tliat calendar, hut frequent ih Ottrk ; Xto’ 
wJiole of the Jlook of Job (eoU8istin|f o£'4^| 
chapters) is risid. The Hook pf Fg&Sf 
(InO) is passed over as being- otlipiil^se 
used. Of Proverbs, (ol eh upfcfets,) chapter 
00, the Prayer of Agiir, See., is alone omit- 
ted; hut the Scottish calendar retains it. 
The hook of Jx'clesiasics (12 chajiters) is 
read tbrougliout ; but tbe whole of tlu' 
Song of Solomon (S chapters) is Oiuitted : 
as enutaiiiing niAslieal descriptions not 
likely to edll'w Tlie Jeus did not ])ei)nit 
tills book to be ri‘ad liy any one. iiiidt r 
thirty years of age. 'I'lie whob* Hook ed* 
Isaiah is read, (Oti eha])U'rs,) Init no! in its 
regular jilaee. as bidbri' n'lnarlasl ; tlie l.st 
eha[)ter lu'ing read on the ‘i.'Jrd of Xovnu- 
b(*r, and tin* 00th eoneludiiig the \eur. 
In tbt! Scollisli calendar it retains its pro- 
per place. The whole of Jeremiah (di 
clm])ters) witli the Lanientalions of Jore- 
miah («) chapters) an' rdad Jhi'eilgbout. 
Of Pzekiel (-IS" chajders) oniy \) are n ad, 
viz. 2, 0. 0, 7, 10, 1 i, IS, 0;J, and Ol. h'or 
the oinkssion of so Isrge a jiorlion nia) he 
assigned the reason givi'h i’or tin* omission 
of almost the whole of the PeNelalion. It 
consists in y, gri’at degri'e of visions, inan\ 
of wliich arc very ohscun' ('ven to the 
most learned. Tlu' Scottish liturgy n*laiiis 
iH’-eidy the whole Iniok. Tiic remainder of 
tin- ())(1 Testament, is read through regu- 
larly, viz. Daniel, 12 cha])ti'r.s ; llosoa, 11 
chapters; Joc'l, o cha])ters ; Amos, ‘J chap- 
ters; Olradiah, 1 chapter; .lonah, 4 chap- 
ters ; Micah, 7 chapters ; Nahum, 0 chap- 
ters; Ilahakkids, 0 clni[)lers; Zcjdianlali, 

0 chapters; Ihiggai, 2 chapters; Zecha- 
riah, 14 chapters; INIalaelii, 4 cliaj>t(*rs. 

Sec more fully, as to the snhji'els of the 
oiuitted chapters, In'tmrt's ]*nrn/)hrasi\ 
Common Prayer, A]>])eiidix ; and Shop- 
herd^ Common Prayer, 

Of the apocry])lipJ[ lessons, (from aTTo r>/c 
'ipc7rr;/f, removed from (he place, or chest 
''vherc the sacred hooks were ke])t; or 
from d7rokpi;7rrw, to conccaf or hale; i. e. 
cither as being kept from tlie peo])le, or as 
ii(>t being canonical ; and sec fully J ley's 
■^^ecturesj and BinylianCs Antiquilics, hook 


xiv. ch. 3, sec. Id, It;,) those read and those 
omitted ara, as hdlows; -Tho whole- of 
Eildras (2 hooks, of 9, and W cMpte) ii'*: 
pimt^ed* The whole' hook pf Tahiti (W 
fllapter 5 -' -'Tlic 
^ IS 

over. Tb j WiJsdmn id' ; 
chri ;)tors I is 
ede of tllO 

chaftr/^' 

'<S‘l 

t .i ko w ■ ' ' ' i of Baruch 

ot t:io TlSpE'^' 

a ct'iil’ri ' 

I/ajMel 'Sv'ahp'.s omittild;„}>rintip!V.' s. per- 
haps, the greali'r p;Vrt of k is tlie A\<'- 
nedicitc,” Ac. 'Die History of Sus;im, di 
(1 cliaptcr) and ih;il oiMh'l nndtheDr.i-fm 
(1 chupti'r) are bot’n r! :ul. 'I'ln* two Ihxd. , 
(sf !Ma‘-cahees (Jh eha[>t' is and In cliapler.'>) 
arc omitted. 

\\c fix articles of faitli, and things ne- 
ecs-.ny to salvation, ii])on tlie Si ript urns ; 
\»c do i.ot allow an\ pai't of the apocr}* 
pha a casting ^oIec in tlie f'slahlislum'nt 
o! an\ noelin.c. — Iha/s ioi the Thirl >/-l^ >iic 
Ar'nl.-s, 

Ti’.e New Te>tamenl is ri'ad tlirnuirh 
tlin.'<' times in the year, for tljc second 
hssons; i. tlu' Idlin’ (lospch; and the 
Acts, for tlie scc’oiid \cs-(ins in tile morning 
set \ i(‘(‘ ; and tlie hlni dies (lii(‘ KeVcIation 
of St. J"()hi) being omitted') for tlu’ second 
lesson in the {'Sening ser\lee. Tln'Clospi’l 
of St. Maitlu'W, and the i'qiistle to the 
Komaijs, Ix'ginidiig r('spe(‘li\ely on tlu' 1 st 
day of Januai’N the Mrd and ‘ind of INlay 
— e.ml tin: .‘list of August — the 1 st chapter 
of St. Luke being, on tin' lirst and tliird 
reading, divided into two jiortions, and the 
7 lh clinpter of Acts on tlu' thii’d reading. 
Of the Mpisllc's, tiu' 2 n(l and oi’d cluiplers 
of 1 'rimotliva.ndofd'itns, are read togctlu'r; 
as are also llu* 2 nd and 3 rd Pqiisth s of St. 
John, on the first and second reading, hut 
not on tlie third. 3 'his order is hrokc'ii 
into only on four Sundays jn the year,!, e. 
tlie sixth Sunday in Lent, (or Sunday be- 
fore Master,) Master (lav, Mdiit Sunday, 
and Trinity Sunday, hnt more IVinpa’iilly 
in holy-days; for all which davs jiroper les- 
sons are a])])ointed. 

3 'hc Hook «)ft!io Ih'vadation of St. John 
is wholly omitted, extaqil on his own pecu- 
liar day, wlu'ii th(' Isl and 22 u(l chapters 
(tiui iirst and tlu^ la^t) are read ; and on 
All-saints day, when jiart of the IDtli 
chajiter is read. 

M'licn a Sunday and a saint's day coin- 
cide, we apj'K'ar to ht* left in some degree 
of uncertainty, whether the lii. ; lesson to- 
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gether with the service for the lioly-day, or 
that for the Sunday, is to he read. The 
consequence is, says Arclideacon Sharp, 

( r/s/>. ch. 3, Disc, iv.,) that the clergy 
difier in their practice, and use the service 
appropriated to that festival, to which, in 
tlieir private opinion, they give the pre- 
ference. Some choose to intermix them, 
using the collects ap])ointed to each, and 
^ I’erring the lirst lesson for the Sunday, 
taken ouVof 'L^^anonical book, to that for 
the holy-day, it* it to be appointed 

in the Apocrypha. Uniformity of practice 
was certainly intmided by the Church, and 
what now may seem to require the direc- 
tion of a rubric, or at least llie decision of 
the diocesan, our forefathers, in all proba- 
bility, thought sulHcieiilly plain. They 
know that, prior to the Kid'ormation, (a(l- 
mitting tluit the ])raetiee of England eor- 
respoiuled witli that of tin' Jiomaii and 
Galilean Churches,) the scfviee for all the 
holy-days now retained being '‘Doubles,” 
generally look place of that appointed for 
ordinary Sundays, excepting tiiosc of Ad- 
vent and TanI, witli Jvester day, AVhit- 
sunday, and d’rinily Sunday. They woidd, 
therefore, naturally read the ser\iee for the 
saint’s day, and omit that for the Suiiday 
in general. This eonliuues to he the prac- 
tice of the Homan (.diiiieli, and it was tlu' 
jirai'llce of the Gallican Church for more 
tliaii a centiir} aftm* the ana of our Keform- 
alion. In sonu' parts of the late Gallieau 
Church a eluiuge took idaee about the he- 
glnnliig of the present century, and the 
service for the Sunday was appointed to 
supersi'd.’ that for tlie saint’s day. Rut in 
our Church no such alti-ratioiis lia\e been 
made by lawful authoi-it\. 11 (Mice it would 
aiipoar that the service for the sain.'s da\, 
and not that for the Sunday, should be 
used. And notwithstanding there exists 
some diversity of opinion on this suhji’cl, 
yet the most g(Mieral ])ractiee seems to he 
to read thocnljcct, J^ljiistle, and Gospel for 
the saint’s day ; and it is most consonant 
to that practice to read idso the first lesson 
appropriated to that day. This remark I 
have heard madt- by the lord bisliop of 
London. — S/i *‘ph erd . 

When the feast day falls upon a Sunday, 
it was ordered in tlie service of Surum, 
that the Sunday service should give way 
to the pro])er ser\'< c oTilained for the fes- 
tival, except some peculiar vSunday only, 
and iIkii the one or the other w^s trans- 
ferred to -lime day of the week following. 

• — Bp. Covn. 

LETTERS Ot ORDERS. (See Or- 
der!i.\ The bisho])’s certificate of his having 
ordained a clergyman, either priest or dea- 


con. ("hurchwaardens have the pow’cr to 
demand a sight of the letters of orders 
of any one oliering to assist in the church 
of which they are the guardians. 

LEVITICUS, a canonical book of Scri])- 
ture, being the tliiril book of the Renta- 
toucli of Moses ; tlius ealled because it 
contains principally the hnvs and regula- 
tions relating to the priests, the Levites, 
and sacritices; for which reason the He- 
brews call it the priests law, because it 
includes many ordiiiaiiees coiici'riiing sa- 
crifices. The Jews t (Man it likewise Ei/y'/c/’u, 
becau.se in Hebrew' it begins w’ith this 
word, w’hich signifl('s, he. calh'dr 

All the woriil agree, that Leviticus is a 
canonical book, and of Divine authority. 
It, as wM'll as the rest of the Ponta- 
t(mch, is generally held to be th(^ work of 
Moses. Tl contains the history of what 
]Kisscd duj-ing the eight days of Aaron’s 
I and his sons consecration, which was per- 
i formed in the year of the wo vA 2014. 
j 'fhe laws whi(‘h were jircscribed in it upon 
otiicr subjects, besides sacritices, have no 
other chronological mark, wlu.'reby we may 
he diriicted to judge at what tinu* they 
were given. Only four chapters of Leviti- 
cus are read in oiir Church, as remarked 
in the article on Za'S.s‘e/?.s. 

L IBl'i L L AIT C I . A designat ion oi one 
kind of the kq)sed from Christianity in 
tijiies of ]>(M’seciilion. They are iirst men- 
tioned in tli^' Dl-ciaii persecution, and the 
origin of tlieoname seems to h ivo been 
this. It is priabable that tlie emperor had 
decreed that every on? who was accused 
or su‘'peetcd of being a (.-hrisl’an, should 
he piMmitted to purge himself before a 
magistrate, on wliieh oce tsion.a libeMus or 
certificate was givim him, that ho had 
never been a Christian, o*' that he had ab- 
jured the name of Cjiius Some Chris- 
tians, who were not so aban defied as to 
forsake the true faith utterly, were yet 
weak and dishonest enough to procure 
those Uhvlli, or certificates, by fraudulent 
compromise with the magistrate : thus 
avoiding, as they might hope, the siii^ of 
apostasy, and at the same time escaping 
the suflerings and penalties of convicted 
Cliristians. The Church, how^ever, refused 
to sanction their deceit and cowardice, and 
they were classed among the lapsed, though 
not considered quite so culpable as the 
Sacrificati and Thanfi<^ati, 

LIBERTTNKS. A sect of Christian 
heretics, whose ringleaders were Quintin, 
a cailor of Picardy, and one Copin, who 
about 152o divulged their errors in Tlol- 
land and Brabant : they maintained that 
whatsoever was done by men, was done by 
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the Spmn OF God, nud from 
concluded thcie ^\ is no but to 
th it thought it so, bcc lu j 
God the> added, ^hat to ii 
doubt or scruple, is to 
state of innocenc) , and jlh 
]o^\tls to call thcmschcs e 
01 Lutheians, accoidin^ 
they lig:htcd amongst, wl i 
tIOlITS ON TIJF VAjja^ 

the oinameiits ol the Ch 
the laws, and smctionul 
the Chuich ot Englind, 
upon the iltar, to bo a s\mb|ji|| B the peo< 
pit that Cimisj, m lus two-l^rnatii a, 
th( \ti> true I ight of thi woild 

The li\\N ol the Chuich, to which we 
icf( 1 , aic IS follows 

ihe iiibiic jiumedj i^ely pitcedmg “the 
Oidti loi Morning nud }'^tl^ng Pi i\ci 
diil> tnioiip,hout the \t u ’stind'^thus — 
I Hi/ hue i( IS f jit. Hottd that u h Dt a 
fiicats of ih thuxh anti / fh miittus 
ihot f at ail units ( f t/uit inin stioti n shill 
hi. lit it mil and h m u i / a u in this 
C h iich < f I nql in I h j authi / di/ / / o ta- 
li 1 1, ill (hf su nid ij ai fin n / 1 of 
Liuti ni^ 

Put llu lubrits ait a ])ait of llu 1 iw ot 
the Chinch, li imtd bj loii'ioi ition ind 
1 itilitd In puliinitiit, sj thil it It ip}i i 
that in tilt sif 11(1 A 11 ot Kin^ 1 Iw ird 
\I lights wcic used as in this lubi t is 
niLiitiontd, no iuth()iit\ thoi^ of i etine 
cdiouloi the Chuich, iiid kn tht St itc in 
itt of p nil imtiit, c 111 i( \ is( tlic iiiih( iit> 
on wl ith lij^hts 'ut still used upon tlu 
lit ir 

Vow in till iiijumti nis of Kiii^ I dw iid 
\1 t ft^lh 111 1)17 It 1^ L\j»i Cl 

d( 1 d, that ill dt in ,aii]td ac ms ji n s n 
L , and otliu a f stash d /u> n , i I 
sap /, loin lit ni f > th n t ti i li s ii / r 
(h •), tapeiii Ol inij s if a a, t I set 
ittni anij ima p i pain t lb l (M^ 
TWO Licnirs 1 ION liil iik u u i \i Ji 
rORF r-H] svdxVMJM w IIK 11 lOl 1II> 
SK \H1( VIION ITI VI ( HI isl d LH1 \ I I \ 
1 11 non I 01 nil woui I), jiiLv sii VI r 

Sbl 1 1 R 10 IvJ M VI\ SI IT 1 

bomt ptisons who aic j,,iioi int ot the 
historj ot tliosc limes, object tint ims ni 
1 unction IS not to tlu pm pose, bu lu wt 
h ivt no high altai the tiutli is, th t it is 
the high altu alone wh ch is left m oui 
churches, all thc^cst biin„ u moved b> 
authorit;^, on account ot the idohtrous and 
conupt piactices which wtit connected 
’'vith them 

It is also objected bj son e, who would 
be above falling into so gieat ine^ unhipp> 
a mistake as to suppose thit the hi^jh dtii 


IS » njCiWTTOuj eh4M||S(^ttiM< « 

1^1 o-ni r f hei I c i iib ^5 

W the i m- 

jt, mpmdH in n |)yx Pu 
in diis 18 ttik^n tUo « 

“lU he takanjsiwa^ whfeh i (;t& 

'c if. aliowing 

it, s< 1 ^ it ij ov 

junctioa givflfii ai -tf- u ^ ” 

raav curelj bift 

bet* ^ mu thosft vb ' a ast, 

. ir r (, gi-vt to it ill ^ 

The ujiuidion docs not ^ 

ijrlTts t j remam < toie tlu , 

mcnt as an addn in d kind of idoi iti m ot 
tlic host blit / / flip SI p ipc di hint 

Christ ///t ?( i tna h/ht f fl t Id 

It would b( vtiv 11 ill id to “iippoM tl t 
th )s( who quiiul w Ih the lights th n\ 
til tiuth whitli th lie thus n adc bv 
in 1 u i) s)inbnli/c but it is rt dl\ 
sti 11 tb It ihev will (Mil ok tins sound 
r 11 ^ Mil 1 )V the 111)1111 tioii in oidti to 


ith i ipi londili itasuii not vsivtn, 
tf Kill- lid ot the obn 1 lous 


sit 
b> I 
IJd 

Pul Pit iii)inu tioii i )t uih thus t\} 1 uns 
d lit but M lilt 1)11 tc I bv the custom ot 
tl I ( h mb t 1 11) > n th u t ol b„hts tor 
till ^1 f ( t 1 ill i ( HI Isl is tlu > IV 
till li_, t 1 tu \ ' fl 1 the p\\ hid 

littii iiniDV It t 11 ll i hniL ot 1 cl- 

w ii I, then 11 11 vti ti hivt 1 ecu i 

lull w)i n ih ll hi w i not ictuiud 
in iiihidiu i mil lus uid wlu tvti we 
nii>.hl 1 )k t 1 in lUthoutiUvi intiipieli- 
t n L tlu ] iw \ud to tlu piisnit d iv 
the t ll (11 lu t bi s tn on tin ill a ot 
in t dl til L itlu b ds In colldntt 
iliuiilies ll ) till V 111 iisiidlv tonnd 
111(1 so dso 111 tlu (Iiipi^ls i()\ d and in 
ill h i[ I (i tin si.\Li d ( olh _,Ls in (X- 
til 111 I ( mini l_,i llu list nt these 
ot 111 111 111 in ()\loi I mil C imln idj. (. is a 
m itu i ( t spt cnl imjioit incL loi it stives 
to ^ivt i in^ul 1 eh ll Kill to tlu ob)cc- 
tion will h mi ivin ot tlu dcigv, m ikc 
to llu ( iiulli. on ihi ,^11 mill ot iiov(.ltv 
Vlmo t (vci} chi,^vmin must igun ind 

uii h IV c ‘'Lcu oil till dt u ( f his colkj^i 
elnpd thisc appiopifiti ml svmbolicil 
oinuiiiiits iiulMtsoiiu d(.iw,}nKn wluii 
tluv wish to coudci a lum ds(.vvheie so 
iar tu^it wliit lhi\ h ivi seen is to call 
them inovLltv 

III how manv | iiodnd chuiclus, oi 
ihipcls ot m lent diijidius or pii\ate 
chapels 111 this kingdom c indies < i the 
altn hive beiii iitnn d sinec thi turns ot 
the Puntnis, vm know not m some thc> 
ceitunh have been but suulj the lulc 
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of the Church being express for their use, 
tho custom of those whoso ritupl and fur- 
niture is most corefhlly maintained under 
the eye of persons best qualified to judge 
in such matters, and the guardians of the 
Cburclfs constitution, is suflScient, at the 
very leastf to serve as a witness to the rule, 
and to make it clear that it is still the rule, 
the acknowkdyed rule, of the Church of 
fedand. 

Thus, then,, the custom of the Chtu*cii is 
with those who itse, 4)Tid not with those 
who omit the use of, lights, sdihough cus- 
tom is an argument brought confidently 
against them. And here also we miw note 
that all the commentators on the frayer I 
Book, whose judgment we would look to : 
with respect, agree in declaring that it is 
the law and the custom of th(‘ Church of 
England to retain the tW'o lights on the 
altar. 

That their use has been, however, too 
much neglected, cannot be denied; but, in 
fact, the disuse of lights, where they have 
been disused, when it is traced to its real 
cause, tells almost as much in tlieir fa\ our 
as tho continued use of them where they 
are retained. It was not our reformers 
who removed them from the altar; we 
have already proved tliat lliey deliberately 
commanded tueir use ; it was the Puritans, 
who took their origin in tho days of (iueen 
Elizabeth, from the refugees in Holland 
and Geneva during the persecutions of the 
bloody Queen Mary, 'rlicrc they learned 
a less Scriptural ritual, which, working on 
the saturnine dispositions of some, led i 
eventually to the greatest extremes of i 
Ihnaticism, impiety, and crime. As some ' 
controversy has arisen on this sulycct, as i 
stated in former editions of this woxk, the 
following observations are added on a 
point of very minor importance, but still 
one on which correct liiformation is in- 
teresting. 

The ancient Church appears to have used 
lights, not only at those services which were 
performed at late hours, after sunset, or, 
as some have supposed, when the Cliris- 
tians assembled in ca>'es of the earth, and in 
the catacombs at Rome, during the times of 
public persecution y bui in token .of public 
rejoicing, at festivals and other solemn oc- 
casions, during the dav-time. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen speaks of ifghto as being carried 
at the funerals of nious Christians, pro- 
bably of higher rank, as it occurs in his 
mention of the honours which were paid 
after death to the emperor Constantins. — 
Orat. iv. p. 118, ed. Morcll. He also 
of them as used at baptisms. — Orat, xh 
072. At the baptism of Theodosius the 


Younger, a little later thaA this, an early 
writer sajfs that the* crowd of noble per- 
sons bearing tapers' made the earth appear 
as' if spangled with stars. — Marc. Dtacon, 
Vit For^hyr* c. 7. It seems also to have 
been a practice at Church festivals, and 
solemn days kept in memory of saints and 
martyrs.— /S'. Paulin, Nok Carm.vi 36 — 37. 
Grea, yaziattaen, Qrat, xxxix. and xlii. 

Tneodoret speaks of tHe burning of in- 
cense and» ligW ” as accompanying “ the 
s:.ysdcal ‘'sacrifice of the holy table.” -y 
Qacest in Exod, xxv. — xxviii. 02)p, vol. i. 
p. 164, ed. Schulze. And St. Jerome, 
more distinctly, “ In all the churches of 
tho East, when the Gospel is about to be 
read, lights are kindled, though the sun 
may be shining bright, not to put the dark- 
ness to flight, but to show a sign of rejoic- 
ing.”^ — Contr, VigilaniitMii tom. i. p. 394, 
ed. Vallars. It seems not at all improba- 
ble that Archbishop Theodore, coming as 
he did from Tarsus, may have uu reduced 
this custom of tho Eastern Church among 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

'The mention of lamps and candlesticks 
among church furniture occurs in very 
early times. The passage referred to in a 
former edition of this woi’k, may bo found 
in Baluzc, MisceJL tom. i. p. 22. The date 
of the acts there recited is said to be the 
year in w Inch Diocletian was consul for the 
eighth time, and Maximjan for the seventh, 
i. e. probably A. io. 296, a few years be^re 
the l)rei>kim> c^it of the tenth persecution. 
The church furniture there said te be taken 
from the (’hristians of ^irta is set down as 
follows : “ Two golden chalices, six silver 
chalices, Six silver flagons or ew’ors, a silver 
round vessel, {cttcumellunij) s^^jveu silver 
lamps, two cundlestands, [cereofaluy) seven 
short candlesticks with their lights, eleven 
brazen lamps with the chains on 
they were hung,” and a quantity of ihale 
and female articles of clothing, which ajV 
pear to have been kept in the church-stores 
for distribution to the poor. It secihs not 
improbable that the tAVO tall candlestands 
here mentioned, and the seven short can- 
dlesticks, each contained lights used at the 
reading of the Gospel ; the former would 
be placed on the ground at a little distance 
in front of the holy table, the latter on the 
table itself. It was done, as Thcodoret 
seems to show, in imitation of the solemni- 
ties in the temple servic^. The lam^ would 
be for lighting the church after suitlet. 

Many records are found of the utfe of 
candle^cks and lamps in our national 
Church from the time of Bede to the Nor- 
man Conquest, particularly a remarkable 
list of church books and furniture, which 
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[g to be found in tboirSl of Leopic, bi^op 
of Exeter, in th^ limi^of Edward the Con- 
jfesflor.— Eor authoiriti^ see Bts/idj) Costn, 
Wheatlf/, Bishop 

Though it mighl^ admit of a question, 
whe^er the yery^oient and ^at one time) 
universal custom of burning lights durins 
the Communion Odice, was ever abrogated 
by the permanent Ws of our Church, still 
that custom, now plainly obsolete, is very 
diffcwmt from retaining candlesticks on the 
altar, with tapers to be lifted when they 
are required. Queen Elizabeth, though 
opposed to superstition, yet had a crucifix, 
and ** two candlesticks, and two taners 
burning on the altar” of her chapel. — 
Strype, Annals lief, 1559, p. 175; 1560, 
p. 200, fol. ed. And though objections 
were made both by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Bishop Cox, still it would ap- 
pear that these were rather directed to the 
use of the crucifix ; and nothing is said of 
the illegality of candles. For their use on 
the holy table, we have the continuous 
sanction of cathedrals, royal chapels; and 
colleges, down to the time of the Hehellion ; 
afid it could he, and has been, very amply 
shown that the replacing these articles of 
ecclesiastical furniture at tlic llestoralion 
was very frequent. As an instance out of 
many, Parry, bishop of Ossory, in 1677, left 
by will a pair of large silver candlesticks 
cilt to Christ Church, Dubliji. Bishop 
Cdsin, speaking of the manner in which 
the communion (not ought to but) “ is 
celebrated in our churches,” says it “is 
after this manner : first ^ all, it is enjoin- 
ed, that the tabje or altar should bo ’Spread 
over with a clean linen, cloth, 'i’or other de- 
cent covering ; upon which the Holy Bible, 
the Common Prayer Book, the plate and 
chalice, are to be placed ; two wax candles 
to be set upon it .” — Nicholls on the 
(Wimon PrayeXy Add. Notes, p. 34. It 
ja- difficult to believe that, had this been 
^^Wful, the practice should have been so 
lOTgely sanctioned by the heads of the 
Church, especially hy those who revised the 
Prayer Book, 

After all, are candlesticks and lights 
mere ornaments? They are something 
more ; though ornamental in themselves, 
and in the position they occupy, they are 
for use, and are properly church furniture ; 
and therefore no more within the contem- 
plation of the rubric respecting ornaments, 
than the stalls, ^sks, eagle, communion 
rails, oigan, or any other part of the moye- 
^ permanent furniture of the church. 
There &|i|»aars no sound reason, why, when 
the ehuren must of necessity be lit, the 
ancient custom of ligjiting the chancel by 
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•means of two candlesticks on the holy 
table, should not be kept up according to 
ancient and unbroken usage. But if no« 
part of the ecclesiastical furniture is to 
stand in the church, except when actually 
in use, tliis rule would lead to moveable 
pulpits, organs, &c. Ancl, indeed, would 
be in a great measure impracticable. — 
Stephenses Common PrayeY Book, 

In Christ Church cathedral in Dublin,* 
within memory, two silver gilt candlesticks 
with large wax candles in them always 
stood on tlie holy tabic on Sundays and 
holy-days, and were lit when required at 
the evening service, then celebrated at a 
late hour. — Jebb, 

In the lliereugia Anylicana there are a 
great many detailed ])roofs adduced of the 
use of lights and candlesticks on the holy 
table in the Plnglish Church, from the Ke- 
formation downwards. The authorities are 
all given. 

LINCOLN. (Sep Use.) 

LITANY. The term “ Litany” is used 
hy ancient writers in many cliflerent senses. 
At fi*‘st it seems to have been ..pplied as 
a general appellation for all prayers and 
supplications, whether public or private. 
In the fourth century it was given more 
especially to those solemn offices which 
were formed with processions of the clergy 
and people. Public supplications and 
prayers to Goo, on occasions of especial 
urgency, v>ere certainly prevalent in the 
(’hurch during the fourtli and fifth cen- 
turies. (See Uoyafhm Days.) Thc.so sup- 
plications w(‘re called Litanies in the East- 
ern (fiiurch, from whence the name passed 
to the Wo^t. Here they were known as 
ILfijations or supplications, until the name 
of Litanif been mo more prevalent than any 
other. The Church of haigland appears to 
have received the stated Rogation or Litany 
days of the Galilean Church at an early 
period ; and, from that time to the present, 
she has reckoned them among her days of 
fasting. Formerly, in this Church, there 
were processions on all these days. 

The Litany of tlie Church of England is 
not an exact transcript of any ancient 
form, though composed of materials of 
very ancient date. It differs essentially 
from the Romish Litanies by containing no 
invocations to angels and departed saints. 
Our invocations arc made to the three 
persons of the sacred Trinity, and to them 
alone, while the office of Mediator and 
Intercessor is throughout ascribed only to 
our Lord Jesus Ciirisi. 

In the original arrangement, the Litany 
' formed a distinct service, not used nt the 
time of the other services. But by later 
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usage it has been united with the morning 
prayexi though still retaining its separate 
■ place in the Prayer Book. Formerly 
ther^ was a rubric, requiring that, “after 
morning prayer, the people being called 
together oy the ringing of a bell, and 
assembled in the cnurch, the English 
Litany shall be said after the accustomed 
manner and it was also reauired by the 
' 15th canon, that “ every housenolder dwell- 
ing within half a mile of the church should 
come or send some one at the least of his 
household, fit to join with the minister in 
prayers.” The ordinary arrangement was 
to hold morning prayer at eight o’clock, 
the Litany and the Communion at ten. This 
practice is still observed in some of the 
JEnglish churches j and Bishop White, in 
his “Memoirs of the American Church,” 
remarks that when he was in England, 
being on a visit to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, he observed that on Wednesdays 
he, with the other bishops, retired to the 
chapel before dinner j and on accompany- 
ing them he found that their object was to 
use the-- Litany, in compliance with the 
original custom. 

The Litany is usually considered as em- 
bracing four main divisions, viz. the In- 
vocations, Deprecations, .Interces- 
sions, and Supplications.— See Nicholls 
on the Common Prayer, 

The word Litany is used by the most 
ancient Greek writers for “an earnest 
supplication to the gods, made in time of 
adverse fortune : ” and in the same sense 
it is used in the Christian Church for “ a 
supplication and common interce>ssioii to 
God, when his wrath lies upon us.” Such 
a kind of supplication was the fifty-first 
Psalm, which begins with “Have mercy 
upon me,” &c., and may be called David’s 
Litany. Such was that Litany of God’s 
appointing (Joel ii. 17); w'here, in a 
general assembly, the priests were to say 
with tfars, “ Spare thy people, O Lord,’^’ 
&c. And suen W'as that Litany of our 
Saviour, (Luke xxii. 42,) which kneeling 
he often repeated with strong crying and 
tears (Heb. v. 7); and St. Paul reckons 
^ “supplications” among the kinds of 
‘Christian offices, which he enjoins shall be 
daily used (1 Tim. ii. 1 ) ; which suppli- 
cations are generally expounded Litanies 
for removal of sonte great evil. As for 
the form in which they are now made, 
namely, in short requests by the priests, to 
which the people all answer, St. Chry- 
sostom saith it ’8 derived from the primi- 
tive age. And not only the Western, but 
the F<astern Church also, hav^ ever since 
retajiied this w'ay of prayifig. This was 


the form of the Christians^ prayers in 
TertuUian’s time, on the days of* ^eir 
stations, Wednesdays and Fridays, by 
which he tells us they removed drought. 
Thus, in St. Cyprian’s time, they requested 
God for deliverance from enemies, for 
obtaining rain, and for removing or mo- 
derating his judgments. And St. Ambrose 
hath left a form of Litany, which bears his 
name, agreeing in many things with 'this 
of ours. For when miraculous gifts ceased, 
they began to write down divers of those 
primitive forms, which were the original 
of our modern office ; and about the year 
400 these Litanies began to be used in 
procession, the people walking barefoot, 
and saying them with great devotion. 
And Mamertus, bishop of Vienna, did 
collect a Litany to be so used, by which 
his country was delivered from dreadful 
calamities, in the year 460. And soon 
after, Sidonius, bishop of Arverne, [Cler- 
mont in Auvergne,] upon the Gothic in- 
vasion, made use of the same office ; and 
about the year 500, [511,] the Council of 
Orleans enjoined they should be used at 
one certain time of the year, in this pub- 
lic way of procession; and in the next 
century, Gregory the Great did, out of all 
the Litanies extant, compose that famous 
sevenfold Litany, by which Rome was de- 
livered from a grievous mortality, which 
hath been, a pattern to all Western 
Churches ever since; and ours conies 
nearer to it than that in the present 
Roman missal, wherein later popes had 
put in Ifie invocation of saints, which our 
refonffeM^have justly expunged. But by 
tliQ^ way vm may^jaiote, that the use of 
Litanies in procession about ,the fields, 
came up but in the" time of Theodosius in 
the East, and in the days of Mamertus of 
Vienna, and Honoratus of Marseilles, 
namely, in the year 460, in the West; 
and it was later councils which did emoin 
the use of it in Rogation Week; b'utft^ 
forms of earnest supplications were far 
more ancient and truly primitive. As for 
our own Litany, it is now enjoined on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the two ancient 
fasting days of the Christians, in which 
they had of old more solemn prayers; 
and on Sundays, when there is the fullest 
assembly: and no Church in the world 
hath so complete a form, as the curious 
and comprehensive method of it will de- 
clare. — Dean Comber. 

*Epiphaniu8 referreth this order to the 
apostles. T^e Jews in their synagd^es 
observed for their special days,#f assem- 
bling together those that dwelt in villages, 
Mondays and Thursdays besides the sab- 
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bath. The precedent of the Jews directed 
the Church not to do less than they did. 
They made choice of Mondays and Thurs- 
da>^, in regard of some great calamities 
that befell their nation upon those days ; 
and that they might not be three days to- 
gether without doing some public service 
to God. The Church had the like reason 
of WednCvSdays and Fridays, whereon our 
SaViour was betrayed and crucified ; the 
moral reason of once in three days, with 
a convenient distance from Sunday, con- 
curring. The observance of these days for 
public assemblies was universal, and the 
practice of the-gldest times. — Bp. Cosin. 

N(5xt to the.5tprning and Evening Ser- 
vice in our Prayer Book stands the Litany, 
or more earnest supplication for averting 
God's judgments, and procuring his mercy. 
This earnestness, it was thought, would be 
best excited and expressed by the people’s 
interposing frequently to repeat with their 
own mouths the solemn form of “ beseech- 
ing ” God to deliver ” and to hear ” 

them: in which however tlic minister is 
understood to join equally; as the con- 
regation are in every particular specified 
y him. Such Litanies have been used in 
the Church at least 1400 years. And they 
were appointed first for Wednesdays and 
Fridays, these being appro])riated to peni- 
tence and humiliation, and for other fasts ; 
but not long after for Sundaystalso, there 
being theii the largest congregation, and 
most solemn worship : and our Litany is 
further directed to be used at such other 
times as the ordinary shJll think ^^^per. 
Originally it wait intended for fi^Jistinct 
service, to come after Morning Prajjer, 
as tlie rubric of our liturgy still directs, 
and before the office for the Communion, 
at a proper distance of time from each: 
of which custom a few churches i)rescrye 
still, or did lately, some remains. But, in 
the rest, convenience or inclination hath 
plf^Siled to join them all three together, 
ex'cepling that in some places there is a 
psalm or anthem between the first and 
second; and between the second and third, 
almost everywhere : besides that the latter 
part of the Morning Prayer is, most of it, 
ordered to be omitted, when the Litany is 
said with it. But still by this close con- 
junction many things may appear Lupro- 
per repetitions, which, if the offices were 
separate, would n(^. However, as it is, 
they who use extoQipore prayers in public 
have small right to reproach us on this 
head; Po? doth it not frequently happen 
that, durlti^ one assembly of theirs, diner- 
ent ministers praying successively, or the 
same minister in several prayers, or per- 


haps in one only, shall fall into as many 
repetitions, as arc in the different parts of 
our liturgy, or more? But, be that as it 
will, to these last all persons would 'sinsily 
be reconciled, if an interval were placed, 
in their minds at least, between the ser- 
vices ; and they would consider each, when 
it begins, as a new and independent one, 
just as if it were a fresh time of meeting 
together. » 

The Litany of our Churcli is not quite 
the same with any other, but differs very 
little from those of the Lutherans in Ger- 
many and Denmark. It is larger than 
the Greek, but shorter than the Homan, 
which is half filled up with the names of 
saints invoked; wliereas we invoke, fhst, 
the three persons of the holy Trinity, 
separately and jointly; then, in a more 
particular manner, our Redeemer and Me- 
diator, “ to whom all power is given in 
heaven and earth.” (Mutt, xxviii. 18.)—. 
.thp. kSreher. 

The ])osture in which the minister is to 
repeat the Litany, is not jnoscrihed in any 
present rnbric, except that, as it is now a 
part of the Morning Service for the days 
above mentioned, it is included in the 
rubric at end of the .suffrages after the 
second Lord’s Frayer, which orders all 
to kneel” in that place, after which there 
is no direction for “ standing.” And the 
injunctions of King Edward and Queen 
Elizabeth both appoint, that “ the priests, 
with others of the choir, shall kneel in 
the midst of the church, and sing or say 
jdainly and distinctly the Litany, which is 
set forth ill English, wuth all the suftrages 
following, to the intent the people may 
hear and answer,” A'C. As to the posture 
of the people, nothing needs to be said in 
relation to that, because, whenever the 
priest kneels, they are always to do the 
same. — Wheutlxj. 

If the Litany be, as certainly it is, our 
most fervent acldress to God, fit is it that 
it should be made in the most significant, 
that is, in the lowest, posture of supplica- 
tion. — L* Estrange. 

The Litany hath been lately brought into 
that absolute iierfection, both for matter, 
and form, as not any Church besides can 
show the like, so complete and full ; • • . 
so that needs must they be upbraided, 
either with error, or somewhat worse, 
whom in all parts this principal and excel- 
lent prayer doth not fully satisfy.— '.Bishop 
Cosin. 

The Litanies in the Roman and the Eng- 
lish unreformed Church were said on Easter 
eve, St. Mark *9 day, the three Rogation 
days, and Wednesdays and Fridays inXent. 
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The Litany of the Church of England is 
used on nednesdays and Fridays^ as was 
the practice of the West, and its 

Sunyd^iise is in conformity to the prayers 
res^^ling it, which are found at the be- 
ginning of the directed communion offices., 

In many choirs now, formerly in all, (as 
would appear from direct notice,) the Li- 
tany was sung, since the Reformation, by 
two ministers, (sometimes deacons,) at other 
times by laymen, at the faldstool in the 
centre of the choir. The singing by two 
laymen is a manifest abuse, reprehended 
by most of our ritualists j and seems to 
have arisen from a misconstruction of the 
ancient rules, which directed it to be sung 
by two of the choir : but the choir included 
priests and deacons, and clergy in orders, 
though of the second form. 

As to the latter part of the litany how- 
ever, the rubric, added at the last review, 
is confirmatory of the ancient practice of 
the Church, w'hich assigned the perform- 
ance of this part to the priest, or superior 
minister. This is observed in many choirs. 
And at Oxford and Cambridge, on those 
days when the Litany is performed before 
the university, the vice-chancellor, if in 
orders, reads the Lord's Prayer, and the 
remaining part. — Jebh. 

The Latin Litany is performed on cer- 
tain days before the university at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Its musical arrangement, 
as retained at Oxford, contains the most 
solemn harmonics known to the Church. 

LlTEHAi: FORMAT^.. According to 
to the rules and practice of the ancient 
Church, no Christian could travel without 
taking letters of credence witli him from 
his own bishop, if he meant to commu- 
nicate with the Church in a foreign coun- 
try. These letters w(?re of several kinds, 
according to the different occasions, or 
quality of the person who carried them. 
They are generally reduced to three kinds, 
commendatory^ communicatory ^ and dimis- 
8ory. The first were such as were granted 
only to persons of qiiality, or to persons 
whose reputation had been called in ques- 
tion, or to the clergy who had occasion to 
travel in foreign countries. The second 
sort were granted to all who were in peace 
and communion of the Church, whence 
they were also called p^c^'al and ecctesi- 
asttcalf and sometime'*'' canonical. The 
third sort ^ere given only to the clergy, 
when they were removing from one church 
to settle in another, and they were to tes- 
tify that the bearer had the bishop’s leave 
to depart, whence they were called dimis- 
9 oty, All these went under the general 
name of formed leUerSt because they were 


written in a particular form, with par- 
ticular marks and characters, whereby 
they might be distinguished from coun- 
terfeits. — Bingham. 

LITURGIUM. {Or.) The name of 
a book, in the Greek Cnurch, containing 
the three liturgies of Basil, St. Chry- 
sostom, and that of the Presanctifiedf said 
to be composed by Pope Gregory, called 
Dialogus. 

In celebrating these three liturgies, the 
Greeks observe the following order. The 
liturgy of St. Basil, as appears by the in- 
troduction, is sung over ten times in the 
year ; namely, on the eye of Christmas day, 
on the feast of St. Basil, on the. eve of the 
feast of Lights, on the Sundays of Lent, 
excepting Palm Sunday, on the festival of 
the virgin, and on the Great Sabbath. 
The liturgy of the Presnnctified is repeated 
every day in Lent, the forementioned days 
excepted. The rest of the year is appro- 
priated to the liturgy of St. Chrysostom. 
(See Liturgy.) 

LITURGY. (See Common Prayer, 
Formulary, and Public Worship.) From 
the Greek word XuTovpyia, a public act or 
duty. This term was originally used to 
denote the service or form employed in 
the celebration of the eucharist. In the 
Eastern Churches, that service W'as fre- 
quently called the “Divine” or “mys- 
tical” liturgy; while in the West, though 
the temi “liturgy ” was used, yet the name 
of “ missa ” was more common. At the 
present dav, the word is employed to 
designate the ordinary prescribed service 
of the Church, either with or without 
the Communion Office. (See article on 
Lhrmvlarit's, where the gcnerjjl question 
of forms of prayer is treated.) The his- 
tory of liturgies may thus be briefly stated. 

When the Christians were longer in 
fear of the violence and persecutions of 
the heathens, and in that age when the 
Church came to be settled, (that is, fropi 
the time of Constantine to that of ot. 
Augustine,) wx find there was a liturgy in 
the Eastern Church. 

The first Cyril of Jerusalem mentions 
some parts of an ancient liturgy used in 
that place, both in respect to uxe form of 
baptism, and the celebration of the eu- 
charist. V . 

St. Basil composed a^ liturgy himself, 
which is to be seen in the mhliotheca 
Patrum, and in his Book Be SPlEiTir 
Sancto ; and he tells us how the service 
of the Church was directed by rules and 
rubrics. 

In St. Chrysostom’s time, (hnnea unam 
eandemgue precem concipiebant, and this 
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vas not only a public prayer, but a public 
form ; for in that collection of his works 
set forth by Sir Henry Saville, we find a 
Htur^ of his own making, which was 
tran^ated out of the Syriac by Masius, 
and used generally throughout all the 
Greek chur^es. 

Now, if it should be granted that pre- 
meditated prayers are not required by 
God in our private addresses to him, yet 
it is plain n*om those instances already 
mentioned, such prayers were always held 
necessary in the public services of the 
Church ; and this further appears by the 
form prescribed by our Saviour himself, 
who, when we pray, commanded us to say, 
“ Our Father,” &c. ; and St. Matthew tells 
us, that hq went away again, and prayed 
the third time, saying the same tcords. 

The Apostolical Canons mention some 
set forms of prayer, both before and after 
the communion; and St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom, before mentioned, not only 
composed set forms themselves, but they 
describe set liturgies as having been com- 
posed by St. Mark and St. James ; and 
the adversaries to such forms have no 
other plausible pretence to deny those 
authorities than by alleging these liturgies 
to be supposititious, whicli is an answer 
that may serve upon any occasion to evade 
an argument, which cannot otherwise be 
answered. 

St. Ambrose and Prosper*tcll us, there 
were set forms of prayers used in the 
Church in their time ; and they give the 
reason for it, ne in diversum iniellectiim 
nostro evagemur arhitrio: and St. Hilary 
hath this expression on the 66th Psalm, 
viz. Let those without the Church hear 
the voicS of the people praying within. 
Now the word praying of the people must 
signify something more than the bare 
sufirage Amen ; it must import their joint 
.concurrence in the actual performance of 
the whole duty, which cannot be done but 
where the prayers are in a set form. 

And these are the prayers which Isidore 
tells us were used in tlie ancient congre- 
gations of the Christians; and it is most 
certain that such were in use in that great 
apostate Julian’s time ; for Nazianzen in- 
forms us, that he endeavoured to estab- 
lish the hea{l^ ceremonies in imitation 
of the Christian services, by appointing, 
not only certain times, but set forms of 
prayer. • 

^ It is true, that many of the ancient 
liturgies were destroyed by the persecuting 
heathens, yet some fragments of them still 
remain in the writings of the Fathers, and 
are such as are used in our Church at this 
2 o 2 
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day; as ^e words before and after the 
consecration of the sacrament are to be 
found in St. Ambrose: the question de- 
manded of the godfathers in 'th^>;eacra- 
ment of baptism, viz. “ Whether fSey do, 
in the name of the infant, renounce the 
devil and all his works, and the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world,” are to 
be found in the same Sf. Ambrose, and in 
Tcrtullian ; the Gloria Patrif of which 
more hereafter, is in Sozomen; and the 
supplement to that doxology, viz. “ As it 
was in the beginning,” &c., is to be found 
in irenaeus. 

In the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
the w ords pronounced by the priest, viz. 
‘‘Lift up your hearts,” and the answ'er, 
“ AVe lift them up ; it is meet and right for 
us so to do,” are to be found in St. Augus- 
tine and St. Clirysostom ; and so are these 
words, viz. “ The Lord be w'ith you, And 
with thy spii’it ; ” and, lastly, Isidore men- 
tions the usual conclusion of all our collects, 
viz. “'rhrough J Esus Christ our Lord,” &"c. 

In the \Vestcrn Church, St. C>*prian 
tells us tliere was a liturgy, viz. in the 
Church of Africa, which is usually ac- 
counted amongst tlie Churches oi the 
AV(ist; and w'e find some pieces of such 
liturgies in St. Augustine; and not only 
ap])roved by him, but by all the Fathers 
of that Church assoml)led in a synod, as it 
appears by tlie canons wdiicli they made, 
and which are mentioned both by Balsa- 
mon and /onaras, viz. that prayers be 
performed by all, and not any to be said 
in public, but only such as have been 
composed by w ise and understanding men, 
lest anything sliould be vented against the 
faith, either through ignorance or W'ant of 
meditation. 

Tertullian mentions a liturgy used in 
Rome, which w'as probably begun by St. 
Peter, for it bears his name j and Platina 
tells us, that several additions w'ere made 
to it by St. Basil in his time ; and in some 
things this author is very particular, as 
that Celcstine added the Introitusy Gregory 
added the Kyrie JEleisony Tclesphorus 
Gloria m Exedsisy Sixtus the First add^ 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of HostS^” 
which is called the Trisag ion ; Gelasius 
the Collects, St. Jerome the Epistles and 
Gospels. 

The Gloria Pafri, which has been men- 
tioned before, was not only appointed by 
the Council of Nice to encounter the Arian 
heresy, but it was used long befote that 
council, even by the apustles themselves, 
who were commanded by their Master to 
baptize in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son. and of the Holy Ghost. 
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This is found in the writings of all those 
ancient fathers who lived near the time 
of the Mostles, as in Clemens, who was 
ttieir fflffiolar, and in Dionysius of Alex- 
andHt^\ but the following words, which 
make up the whole form of the doxology, 
viz. ** As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end,’* 
were not brought into the Church till the 
Arian heresy began to spread, and this was 
about the time of the Council of Nice. 

It is true this began first in the Eastern 
Church, and from thence it came to the 
West, where Pope Damasus [A. D. 366 — 
384] was the first who appointed it to be 
used at the end of the psalms, which made 
up the greatest part of the public liturgy 
of that Church. The Churches of France, 
Spain, and England had the like liturgies, 
though not exactly the same. 

. Although we have no certain account 
what rites or forms were used here among 
the Britons, yet Bede, in his ecclesiastical 
history, tells us, that as soon as the gospel 
was planted here, there was a liturgy 
formed out of the rituals of the most 
flourishing Churches then in the world. For 
Pope Gregory advised 8t. Augustine not 
to follow the Roman office strictly, but to 
take what he should approve in any Chiu'ch, 
and prescribe the same to the English, 
which he did ; and this liturgy of St. Au- 
gustine continued for some ages, till Os- 
mond, bishop of Sarum, [a. d. 1078,] find- 
ing that new prayers and offices abounded 
everywhere, reduced them all to one form, 
and from thence it was called secumlum 
usum Sarum. 

The liturgy of the Irish Church, accord- 
ing to Mr. Palmer, was, during the first 
^es, probably the same as that of Britain. 
The ancient Irish liturgy still extant dif- 
fers considerably from the Roman. It 
Beems, he adds, that in later times there 
were great varieties in the mode of cele- 
brating Divine worship in Ireland, which 
were mentioned by Gillebert, bishop of 
^’*“'']jick, A. D. iOOO. And which appear 
ve been removed by the Synod of 
j A. I). 1152, when the Roman rites 
established. 

By the seventh statute of the Synod, or 
rather Council, of Cashel, 1172, the regula- 
tions of the Irish Chui’ch were assimilated 
to those of England. 'I'hc use of Sarum 
was adopted j though it has been supposed 
that the Irish use lingered for a consider- 
able titiii^ in parts of the more distant 
provinces. 

^ As to the liturgj" now used amongst us, 
it was refon^Hied at the time of the Reform- 
aUoii: for tl^pfiices of tlie Church before 


that time consisting in missals, breviaries, 
psalteries, graduals, and pontificals, and 
every religious order having peculiar rites 
observed among themselves, it was thought 
proper that the worship of God should be 
brought under a set form ; and moreover, 
that nothing should be changed merely 
out of an affectation of novelty, or because 
it had been used in times of Popery, so as 
it had been practised in the primitive 
times. (See next article.) 

LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. (See Common Prayer and 
Formulary.) This book is entitled The 
Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the SacramentSy and other Bites and 
Ceremonies of the Churchy according to the 
use of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. 

Before the Reformation, our liturgy was 
only in Latin, being a collection of pra 5 Trs, 
made up partly of some ancient forms 
used in the primitive Church, and p;u‘tly 
of some others of later original. But when 
the nation, in King Henry VIII.^s time, 
was disposed to a reformation, it was 
thought necessary both to have the service 
in the English or vulgar tongue, and to 
correct and amend the liturgy, by purging 
it of those gross corruptions which had 
gradually crept into it. 

And, first, the convocation appointed a 
committee, 1537, to compose a book, 
which was entitled “ The godly and pious 
Institution of a Christian Man^ containing 
a declaration of the Lord's Prayer^ the Are 
Maria, the Greedy the 2hi Corntnandments, 
and the Seven Sacraments, &c.” This book 
w'as again published in 1530, with cor- 
rections and alterations. In ^^43 ap- 
peared another Primer, in substance the 
same as the former, under the title of “ A 
necessary doctrine and Eniditvhi for any 
Chrysten Man'' In the same year, a com- 
mittee of bishops and other divines was* 
appointed by King Henry VIIL, to reform 
the rituals and offices of the Church ; and 
the next year the king and clergy ordered 
the prayers for processions and litanies to 
be put into English, and to be publicly 
used. The Endish Litany accordingly, 
not much differing from that now in use, 
was publicly adopted in 1544. Afterwards, 
in 1545, came out the King*a4Primer, con- 
taining the whole Morning and Evening 
Prayer in English, not different from 
what is in our present Common Prayer. 
Thus far the reformation of our liturgy 
was carried in the reign of Henry VIIL 

In the year 1547, the first of King 
Edward Vl., the convocation unanimously 
declared, that the communion ought to be 
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administered in both kinds ; whereupon an 
act of parliament was made, ordering it 
to be aqministered. Then a committee of 
bishops and other learned divines was 
appointed, to compose An uniform order 
of communion^ according to the rules of 
Scripture^ and the use of the primitive 
ChurcK The committee accordingly met 
in Windsor Castle, and drew up such a 
form. This order of the communion was 
appointed for general use, by royal pro- 
clamation, in 1548. This made way for a 
new commission, empowering the same 
ersons to finish the whole liturgy, by 
rawing up public offices for Sundays and 
holy-days, for baptism, confirmation, ma- 
trimony, burial, and other special occa- 
sions. 

The committee appointed to compose 
this liturgy were — 

1 . Thomas Cranmcr, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

2. Thomas Goodrich, bishop of Ely. 

3. Henry Holbech, bishop of Lincoln. 

4. George Day, bishop of Chichester. 

5. John Skip, bishop of Hereford. 

6. Thomas Thirlby, bishop of AV^estmin- 
ster. 

7. Nicholas Ridley, bishop of Rochester, 
and afterwards of Loudon. 

8. Dr. William May, dean of St. PauTs. 

9. Dr. John Taylor, dean, afterwards 

bishop, of Lincoln. • 

10. Dr. Simon Haynes, dean of Exeter, 
and master of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

11. Dr. John Redman, prebendary of 
Westminster, and master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

12. Dr. Richard Cox, dean of Christ 
Churchf Oxon., and AYcstminster ; after- 
wards bishop of Ely. 

13. Mr. Thomas Robertson, archdeacon 
of Leicester ; afterwards dean of Durham, 

Gur excellent liturgy, thus compiled, 
was revised and approved by the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and clergy of both pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, and then 
confirmed by the king and three estates in 
pwliament, a. d. 1548, second and third of 
Edward VI. ch. 1. In 1549, an act passed 
for appointing six bishops and six other 
learnea men, to draw up a form for con- 
secrating bishops, priests, and deacons. 
Heylin conjectures that these were the 
same as those above mentioned, with the 
exception of Bishop Day, who had refused 
to subscribe the liturgy. 

But,^ about the end of the year 1550, 
exceptions were taken against some parts 
of tnis book, and Archbishop Cranmer 
proposed a new review. The principal 
alterations occasioned hy this second re- 


view w'ere the addition of the ISentences, 
Exhortation^ Confession^ and Absolution^ at 
the beginning of the morning andvfevening 
services, which in the first Common Prayer 
Book began with the Lord’s Prayer ; the 
addition of the Commandments at the 
beginning of the Communion Office ; the 
removing of some rites and ceremonies re- 
tained in the former book, such as the use 
of oil in confirmation, the unction of the 
sick, prayers for departed souls, the invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost at the conse- 
cration of the eucharist, and the prayer of 
oblation that used to follow it; tlie omit- 
ting the rubric that ordered water to be 
mixed with the wine, with several other 
less material variations. The habits, like- 
wise, wdiich were prescribed in the former 
book were in this laid aside ; and, lastly, 
a rubric was added at the end of the Com- 
munion Office, to explain the reason of 
kneeling at the sacrament. The liturgy, 
thus revised and altered, was again con- 
firmed by parliament, a. d. 1551, with this 
declaration, that the alterations made in 
it proceeded from curiositg rather that any 
worthy cause. But both this and the 
former act in 1 548 were repealed in the 
first year of Queen Alary. 

Upon the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
the act of repeal was set aside, and se- 
veral learned divines appointed to take 
another review of King Edward’s liturgies, 
’rimse (according to Camden and Strype) 
were — 

1. Dr. Matthew Parker, afterw'ards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

2. I)r. Richard Cox, afterwaixls bishop 
of Ely ; one of the original compilers. 

3. Dr. AVilliam May ; one of the original 
compilers. 

4. Dr. AVilHam Bill, afterwards dean of 
AVestminstcr. 

5. Dr. James Pilkington, afterwards bi- 
shop of Durham. 

6. Sir Thomas Smith. 

7. Mr. David AVhitchead. ^ 

8. Air. Edmund Grindal, afterwalJW'^^^ 
shop of Tiondon, and archbishop pf 

and Canterbury. 

To these were afterwards added, 

9. Dr. Edwyn Sandys, afterwards bishop 
of AVorccster. 

10. Air. Edmund Guest, afterwards bi- 
shop of Rochester and Salisbury. 

It was debated, at first, which of the 
two books of King Edward should be re- 
ceived. At length the second pitched 
upon, and confirmed by parliament, which 
commanded it to be used,^ with one alter- 
ation or addition of certain lessons to be 
used on every Sunday in the year, and 
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the form of the Litany altered and cor- 
rected, and two sentences added in the 
delivery of the sacrament to the communi- 
cants, and none other or otherwise. 

The alteration in the Litany here men- 
tioned was the leaving out the deprecation, 
“ from the tyranny of the bishop of Home 
and all his detestable enormities,” and 
adding these words to the petition for the 
sovermgn, “strengthen in the true wor- 
shipping of thee, in righteousness and ho- 
liness of life.” The two sentences added 
in the delivery of the sacrament, were, 
“ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
&c., and “ The blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” &c., which w’ere taken out of 
King Edward’s First Book ; whereas, in the 
Second Book, these sentences were left out, 
and in the room of them were used, “ Take, 
eat, or drink, this,” with what follows; 
but now, in Queen Elizabeth’s book, both 
these forms were united. 

There are some other variations in this 
book from the Second of King Edward. 
The first rubric, concerning the situation 
of the chancel, and the proper place of 
reading Divine service, was altered ; the 
habits, enjoined by the First Book of King 
Edward, and forbidden by the Second, 
were now restored; at the end of the 
Litany was added a prayer for the sove- 
reign, and another for the clergy. Lastly, 
the nibric, that was added at the end of 
the Communion Office, in King Iklward’s 
Second Book, against our Saviour’s cor- 


poreal presence in the sacrament, was left 
out in tills. This was done, that the afore- 
said notion might remain as a speculative 
opinion, not determined; it being the 
queen’s design to unite the nation, as near 
as possible, m one faith. 

In this state the liturgy continued, with- 
out further alteration, till the first year 
of King James I.; when a conference, 
w^as hmd at Hampton Court between 
that prince, with Archbishop Whitgift 
and other bishops and divines, on the 
one side, and Dr. Reynolds, with some 
other Puritans, on the other: the result 
of which was, the adding some forms of 
thanksgiving at the end of the Litany, and 
an addition to the catechism in relation 
to the sacraments. Likewise, in the rubric 
at the beginning of the Office for Private 
Baptism, the words “ lawful minister ” were 
inserted to prevent midwives and laymen 
from presuming to baptize, with one or two 
more small alterations. 

But, immediately after the Restoration, 
King Charles II., at the request of several 
of the Presbyterian ministers, issued out a 
commission for a new review of the liturgy, 
empowering twelve of the bishops and 
twelve PreS)yterian divines to make such 
reasonable and necessary alterations as 
they should jointly agree upon. Nine 
coadjutors were added on each side, to 
supply the plcfce of any of the twelve prin- 
cipal who should happen to be absent. 
Their names are these : 


On th^ Episcopalian side. 

Principals. 

1. Dr. Frewen, archbishop of York. 

2. Dr. Sheldon, bishop of London. 

3. Dr. Cosin, bishop of Durham. 

4. Dr. Warner, bishop of Rochester. 

6. Dr. King, bishop of Chichester. 

6. Dr. Henchman, bishop of Salisbury. 

7. Dr. Morley, bishop of Worcester. 

8. Dr. Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln. 

9. Dr. Laney, bishop of rcterborough, 

10, Dr. Walton, bishop of Chester. 

11. Di. Stern, bishop of Carlisle. 

^ 12. Dr. Qaudon, bishop of Exeter. 

^4*' Coadjutors. 

^.%r. John Erie, dean of W.stmiiister, afterwards bishop of 
Worcester. 

2. Dr. Peter Heylyn, prebendary of Westminster. 

3. Dr. J ohn Hackett, archdeacon of Bedford, afterwards bishop 

of Lichfield. 

4. Dr. John Barwick, tiiceepsively dean of Durham and St. 

Paul’s. 

6. Dr. Peter Gunning, successively master of Corpus and St. 
John’s, Cambridge, afterwards bishop of Chichester. 

6. Dr. John Pearson, successively master of Jesus and Trinity 

College, Cambridge, afterwards bishop of Chester. 

7. Dr. Pierce. 

8. Dr. Anthony Sparrow, archdeacon of Sudbury, afterwards 

bishop of Norwich. 

9. Mr. Hubert Thorndike, prebendary of Westminster. 


On the Preshjterian aide. 
Principals. 

1. Dr, Reynolds. 

2. Dr. Tuckney. ^ 

3. Dr, Conant. 

4. Dr. Spurstow. 

5. Dr. Wallis. 

6. Dr. Manton. 

7. Dr. Calamy. 

8. Mr. Baxter. 

9. Mr. Jackson. 

10. Mr. Case. 

11. Mr. Clark. 

12. Mr. Newcomen. 
Coadjutors. 

1. Dr. Horton. 

2. Dr. Jacob. 

8. Mr. Bates. 

4. Mr. Rawlinson. 

5. Mr. Cooper. 

6. Dr. Lightfoot. 

7. Dr. CoUins. 

8. Dr.Wdbdbridge. 

9. Mr. Drake. 
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These commissioners had several meet- 
ings at the Savoy, but to very little pur- 
pose; the Presbyterians reviving all the 
old scruples of the Puritans against the 
liturgy, and adding several new ones of 
their own. Baxter had the assurance to 
alHrm, that our liturgy was too bad to be 
mended, and confidently proposed to com- 
pose anew one, which he naa the insolence 
t<y ofier to the bishops. Upon this the 
conference broke up, without anything 
being done, except that some particular 
alterations were proposed by the episcopal 
divines ; which, the May following, were 
considered and agreed to by the whole 
clergy in convocation. The principal of 
these alterations w'ere, that several lessons 
in the calendar were changed for others 
more proper for the days ; the prayers for 
particular occasions were disjoined from 
the Litany, and the two prayers to be used 
in the Ember weeks, the prayer for the 
parliament, that for all conditions of men, 
and the general thanksgiving, were added. 
Several of the collects were altered ; the 
Epistles and Gospels were taken out of the 
last translation of the Bible, being road 
before according to the old translation. 
The Office for Baptism of those of Riper 
Years, and the Forms of Prayer to be used 
at Sea, were added. In a word, the whole 
liturgy was then brought to the state in 
which it now stands, and waiLunanirnously 
subscribed by both houses or convocation 
of both provinces, on Friday, Dec. 20, 
1661, And being brought to the House 
of 1 ords the March folfowing, both Houses 
very readily passed an act for its establish- 
ment; and the Earl of Clarendon, then 
lord chancellor, was ordered to return 
the thanks of the lords to the bishops and 
clergy, for their care and industry shown 
in the review of it. 

The English liturgy was adopted in Ire- 
land shorUy after the Reformation in Eng- 
land. In 1561, Edward VI. issued an 
injunction to Sir Anthony St. Legjr, the 
lord depu^ tkere, to have the English 
Common P^er Book read in the Irish 
churches. The lord deputy accordingly 
summoned the whole clergy, and after op- 
position from the primate and some of the 
bishops, a proclamation was issued, and 
the English Prayer Book publicly used in 
Christ Church, on Easter Sunday that 
year ; having been printed in Dublin, with 
these words on the title page. After the use 
of the Church of England, No order is 
extant for the adoption of King Edward’s 
Second Book ; nor does it appear that any 
was passed in Queen Mary’s reign pro- 
hibiting the use of the First. In 1660, an 


Act of Uniformity, copied from the English 
act, was passed, enjoining the Book of 
Common^ Prayer as then revised in Eng- 
land : this act was passed with the consent 
of seventeen out of nineteen prelates, that 
is, of the spiritual estate, as the Irish 
Church was then constituted. In 1662 the 
English revised liturgy w'as referred for 
consideration to the Insh bishops ; on their 
approval it was passed by convocation ; and 
nearly four years after, the Act of Uni- 
formity w as enacted by parliament. — See 
Stephenses Introduction to the Irish Book of 
Commoti Prayer. 

The peculiar excellencies of our Church 
of England service are to be traced to a 
variety of causes. One prominent cause is 
obvious and important ; namely, that our 
reformers most closely adhered to the 
model of primitive devotion. ... To ap- 
proach, as near as possible, to the Church 
of the apostles, and to that of the old 
Catholic bishops and fathers, so long as 
they deemed it pure and unadulterated, 
was the paramount direction of their tastes, 

their judgments, and their hearts 

In the formation of our liturgy, it has been 
happily, and doubtless providentially, 
guarded alike from excess and deficiency. 
It possesses a peculiar temperament, equal- 
ly remote from all extremes, and harmoni- 
ously blending all excellencies: it is not 
superstitious, it is not fanatical, it is not 
cold and formal, it is not rapturous and 
violent ; but it unites, perhaps beyond any 
other human composition, sublime truth 
and pure spirit ; the calmest wisdom and 
the most energetic devotion. Under va- 
rious trying circumstances it has been so 
signally and repeatedly preserved, that we 
cannot doubt it is continued to us for 
some greater purpose than it has hitherto 
effected. While the very memory of many 
contending parties, that threatened its de- 
struction, has nearly passed away, it re- 
mains uninjured and unaltered; giving U8 
to conjecture, that it is reserved for still 
nobler, more extended, and more enduring 
triumphs. — Bishop Jebb. 

As for the English liturgy’s symbolizing 
with the Popish Missal, as some have odi- 
ously and falsely calumniated, it doth no 
more than our communion, or Loed’s 
supper celebrated in England, doth with the 
mass at Rome ; or our doctrine about the 
eucharist doth with theirs about transub- 
stantiation ; or our humble veneration of 
our God and Saviotje in that mystery 
doth with their strange gcsticularions and 
superstitions. In all which particulars, 
how much the Church of England differed 
both in doctrine and devotion &om that of 
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Home, no man that is intelligent and 
honest can either deny or dissemble. — 
OawMs Tears of the Church of England. 

The* Nonconformists say, the liturgy is 
in great part picked and culled out of the 
mass-book; but it followeth not thence, 
that either it is, or was esteemed by them, 
a devised or false worship ; for many things 
contained in the* mass-book itself are good 
and holy. A pearl may be found upon a 
dunghill. We cannot more credit the man 
of sin than to say, that everything in the 
mass-book is devilish and anti-christian, 
for then it would be anti-christian to pray 
unto God in the mediation of Jesus Christ 
— to read the Scriptures — ^to profess many 
fundamental truths necessary to salvation. 
Our service might be picked and culled 
out of the mass-book, and yet be free from 
all fault and tincture, from all show and 
appearance of evil ; though the mass-book 
itself was fraught with all manner of abo- 
minations. It is more proper to say the 
mass was added to our Common Prayer, 
than that our Common Prayer was taken 
out of the mass-book j for most things in 
our Common Prayer were to be found in 
the liturgies of the Church long before the 
mass was heard of in the world. — Stilling- 
fleet on Separation. 

A man would wonder how it is possible 
for those, who understand wherein the 
iniquity of Popery consists, to make this 
objection against the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The Papists have cornipted Christianity 
by adding many unwaiTantablo particu- 
lars ; whereas the Protestants have reject- 
ed those unwarrantable particulars, and 
retained pure Christianity. Wherefore, as 
the Protestant religion is very good, al- 
though it is in some sense the same with 
that of the Papists ; so also may an English 
reformed Praj^er Book be very good, al- 
though it be in some sense the same with 
the Popish liturgies. TJpon supposition 
that the matter of fact were never so cer- 
tainly true, and that the Book of jCommon 
Prayer were taken word for word out of 
the Popish liturgies, yet tiiis is no just 
olncction against it. Eor 3 s the Popish 
religion is a mixture of things good and 
bad ; so their liturgies are of the same 
kind. They contain many excellent pray- 
ers addressed to the true and only God; 
which eveiy good ChiiStian cannot but 
heartily approve of; though at the same 
time there are other prayers addressed to 
angels and saints, and containing unsound 
matter. So that it is possible for us to 
make a choice of admirable devotions out 
4)f the Popish liturgies, if wo take care to j 


separate the good from the bad ; if we re- 
ject their superstitions, and retain what is 
truly Christian . — BenneVs Paraph Com, 
Prayer^ Appendix I. 

If it may he concluded that our liturgy 
is not good because it is comprehended 
in the mass-book, or in the breviary, we 
must, by the same reason, infer, that our 
doctrine is unsound, because it is all to be 
found in the councils, and in the writing 
of the doctors of the Romish Church. But 
so the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and many sentences of Scripture which are 
used in that missal, or in that breviary, 
as also the doctrine of the Trinity, of the 
incarnation, passion, &c., which are com- 
prehended in the councils, would all of 
them be but superstitions and heresies. 
Again, to say that our liturgy is naught, 
because it hath been extracted out of the 
mass-book or breviary, if that were true, 
et it is just such an argument, as if men 
ad hit Luther and Calvin in the teeth 
with this, that they were superstitious. 
Popish heretics, because they came the one 
out of a convent from among friars, and 
the other out of a cathedral from the midst 
of prebendaries, who were all infected with 
Popish heresies and superstitions. And 
would they not have had great cause to 
complain, if upon this pretence they had 
been always suspected, rejected, or con- 
demned ? Tl)crelore, as they were reputed 
sound and orthodox in that respect, after 
their doctrine had been examined, and 
nothing was found therein of the leaven 
of Rome, although' they came out of her 
communion, let our liturgy have hut the 
same right done unto it; let it be examined, 
and that, if they please, with ^actness 
and the greatest rigour ; but in conse- 
quence let it be also declared innocent, if 
no harm be found therein, ll mgh that 
should prove true, that it had been wholly 
taken out of the mass-book, or breviary, 
which will never be found to be so. For 
I dare say that among one hundred of 
them who so confidently affirm it, there is 
not one that ever saw the missal or the 
breviary, or but knows so much as what 
the books are. And if we should put those 
books into their hands, that they might 
produce some proofs of this rash affirma- 
tion, which is so frequent in their mouths, 
they would be infinitely puzzled. They 
would not find, either in Jhe missal, or in 
the breviary, that wise economy which our 
liturgy useth in the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, nor those excellent passages 
which set before our eyes the neatness of 
our guilt towards God, and of his mercy 
in pardoning the same unto usj whicn 
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passages are placed in the very beginning 
of it. They would not find there that 
godly exhortation to repentance, and to 
the confession of our sins in the presence 
of God, which followeth immediately the 
reading of those passages. Nor yet the 
confession of sins, nor the absolution which 
followeth the same, for there is not one 
lipe of all this in the mass-book. The ten 
commandments are not to be found there, 
nor tliat prayer which is made at the end 
of every commandment wliich the minister 
hath pronounced ; nor the Commination, 
nor several prayers of the Litany, or of the 
other forms. But in it they w'ill meet w'ith 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creeds, the songs 
of Zachary, Simeon, of the Blessed Virgin, 
and of some others, which are word for 
word in the Scripture, or are extracted out 
of it, and are grounded upon the same, and 
were in use in the primitive Christian 
Church before ever the mass was hutched. 
Therefore it is manifest that to say that 
our liturgy is either the mass, or taken 
out of it, is a mere slander, proceeding 
from malice, or ignorance, or both. — 
DnreVa Government of the Reformed 
Churches — Sermon on the English LHnrgy. 

LOGOS. The Word j from the Greek 
0 A6yoQ, A title given to our blessed Lord 
and Saviour ; so designated not only be- 
cause the Father first created and still 
governs all things by him, buf because, as 
men discover their sentiments and de- 
signs to one another, by the interveulion 
of words, speech, or discourse, so God by 
his Son discovers his gracious designs to 
men. All the various manifestations of 
himself, whether in the works of creation, 
providencte, or redemption, all the revela- 
tions he has been pleased to give of his will, 
are conveyed to us through himj and 
therefore he is, by way of eminence, called 
the Word of God.— 2h/7i/mc. 

The word appears to he used as an ab- 
stract for the concrete, as St. John employs 
Light for enlightener, Life for giver of life ; 
so that the expression means speaker, or 
interpreter. So, (John i. 18,) “No man 
hath see. God at any time ; the Only Be- 
gotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath dechred him.” In the first verse 
he is described as the Word which “ was 
with God in the beginning, and was God.” 
(See Jesus and Lord.) 

As to the reason or this name or title of 
the Word, given by the evangelist to our 
blessed Saviour ; he seems to have done 
it in compliance with Bie common way of 
speaking among the Jews, who frequiently 
call the Messias by the name of the Word 
of the Lord j of which I might give many 


instances : but there is one very remark- 
able, in the Targum of Jonathan, which 
renders the words of the psalmist, which 
the Jews acknowledged to be spoken of 
the Messias, viz. The Lord said ttnto mg 
Lord, Sit thou on mg right hand, 
thus, “ The Ijord said vnto his TVord,'^ 
^e. And so likewise Philo the Jew calls 
him “ by w'hom God made the world, 
the Word of God, and the Son of 
God ; ” and Plato probably had the sanie 
notion from the Jews, which made Ame- 
lius, the Platonist, when he read the be- 
ginning of St. John’s Gospel, to say, “This 
barbarian agrees with Plato, ranking the 
AVord in the order of principles;” mean- 
ing, that he made the Vv ord the principle 
or efiicient cause of the world, as Plato 
also hath done. And this title of the 
A\'opj) was so famously known to be ^iven 
to the Messias, that even the enemies of 
Christianity took notice of it. Julian the 
apostate calls Christ by this name: and 
Muhomcl ill his Alcoran gives this name 
to Jesus the Son of Mary. But St. John 
had probably no reference to Plato, any 
otherwise tliaii as the Gnostics, against 
whom he wrote, made use of several of 
Philo’s words and notions. So that in all 
probability St. John gives our blessed Sa- 
viour this title with regard to the Jews 
more especially, who anciently called Mes- 
SI.iS by this name . — Archbishop Tilhtson. 

Sec the very learned article on the word 
AoyoQ (under its IGth head) in Rosens edi- 
tion of Parkhnrst\s Greek Lexicon. 

I.OLLAKDS. A religious sect, which 
arose in Germany about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century ; so called, as many 
writers have imagined, from Walter Lol- 
lard, who began to dogmatize in 1315, and 
was burnt at Cologne ; though others think 
that Lollard was no surnaine, but merely 
a term of reproach ap})lied to all heretics, 
Avho concealed the* poison of error under 
the appearance of piety. In England, the 
followers of Wickliff were called, by way of 
reproaclij Lollards, from the supposition 
that there was some affinity between some 
of their tenets: though others are of 
opinion that the English Lollards came 
from Germany. (Sec Wieklxffites.) 

LOM B AllDICJCS. Flat tombstones, 
generally of granite or alabaster, coffin- 
shaped, with a slightly raised cross in the 
centre, and a legend running round it. 

LORD, OUR LORD. The Lord JesUS 
Christ is such to us, as lie is, 

1. Our Saviour. , . . . 

I will place salvation in Zion. (Isa. xlvi. 
13.) Behold thy salvation cometh. (Isa. 
Lxii. 11.) I speak in righteousness, mightg 
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to save. (Isa. Ixiii. 1.) Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins. (Matt. i. 21.) The Father 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
(1 John iv. 14.) To be a Prince and a 
Saviour. (Acts v. 31.) The author of 
eternal salvation. (Heb. v. 9.) God our 
Savimir. (Tit. ii..lO.) The great God, and 
even our Saviour Jesus Christ. (Tit. ii. 
13.) God hath not appointed us to wrath ; 
but to obtain salvation by our Lord 
Christ Jesus. (1 Thesa. v. 9.) That the 
world through him might he saved. (John 

iii. 17.) This is a faithful saying, &c., that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners. (^1 Tim. i. 15.) Neither is there 
salvation m any other ; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved. (Acts 

iv. 12. See also Matt. i. 21 ; xviii. 11 ; 
Luke ii. 11 ; John iii. 17 ; iv. 42 ; xii. 47 ; 
Acts XV. 11 ; Rom. v. 9 ; x. 9 ; Eph. v. 
23; Phil. iii. 20 ; I Thess. i. 10; Heb. ii. 
3 ; vii. 25 ; Tit. iii. 5, 6.) 

2. Our Sacrifice for sin. 

The Spirit — testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ. (I Pet. i. 11.) Be- 
hold the Lamh of God, which taketh away 
(beareth) the sin of the w’orld. (John i. 
29.) The Lamh slain from the foundation 
of the world, (llev. xiii. 8.) Christ our 
passover is sacrificed (slain) for us. (1 Cor. 
V. 7.) Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures, (i Cor. xv. 3.) His own 
self hare our sins in his own body on the 
tree. (I Pet. ii. 24.) And hath given liim- 
self for us, an oflering and a sacrifice to 
God. (Eph. v. 2.) An offering for sm. 
(Isa. liii. 10.) Once offered to bear tlie sins 
of many. (Ileb. ix. 28.) Thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer. (Luke xxiv. 40.) The 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
to God. (1 Pet. iii. 18.) Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us. (1 John hi.' 16. See also 
Isa. liii. 6 — 12 ; Han. ix* 26 ; Luke xxiv. 
26; John iii. 14, 15; xv. 13 ; Acts hi. 18; 
xxvi. 23; Horn. iv. 25; 2 Cor. y. 21 ; Heb. 
ix. 26 ; X. 6 ; 1 John i. 7 ; ii. 2.) 

3. Our Redeemer. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the Jatter day upon 
the earth. (Job xix. 25.) 2'he redeemer 
shall come to Zion. (Isa. Jix. 20.) Christ 
hath redeemed us from tlie curse of the 
law, being made a curre for us. (Gal. iii. 
13.) Redeemed with the precious blood of 
Christ. (1 Pet. i. 18, 19.) Having ob- 
tained eternal redeinp*'‘on for us. (H^. ix. 
12. See also Job xxxiii. 23, 24 ; Matt, 
xxvi. 28 ; Rom. iii. 24; 1 Cor. L 30: Eph. 
i.7; Rev.v.9.) ^ 


4. Our Mediator. 

There is one Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus. (1 Tim. ii. 5.) 
He is the Mediator of a new — a better 
— covenant. (Heb, viii. 6; xii. 24.) The 
Mediator of tne New Testament. (Heb. ix. 
15.) No man cometh to the Father but 
hy me. (John xiv. 6. See also Job ix. 2 ; 
John xvi. 23 ; Heb. vii. 25 ; xi. 9; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5.) 

5. Our Advocate. 

We have an advocate Muth the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. (1 Johnii. 1, 
See also Ileb. ix. 24.) 

6. Our Intercessor. 

He saw that there was no man, and 
wondered that there was no Intercessor ; 
therefore his arm brought salvation. (Isa. 
lix. 16.) He made intercession for the 
transgressors. (Isa. liii. 12.) lie ever liveth 
to make intercession for them. (Heb. vii. 
25. See also Rom. viii. 34.) 

7. Our Propitiation. 

He is the propitiation for our sins : and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world. (1 John ii, 2.) Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood. (Rom. iii. 
25.) 

8. Our Ransom. 

He is gracious unto him, and saith, 
Deliver him from going down to the pit, I 
hove found* a ransom. (Job xxxiii. 24.) 
4'he Son of man came — to give his life a 
ransom for many. (Matt. xx. 28.) /. ran- 
som for all to b^ testified in due time. 
(1 Tim. ii. 6.) 

9. Our Righteousness. 

Their righteousness is of me, saith the 
Loud. (Isa. liv. 17.) The righteousness of 
God which is in faith by Jesus Christ to 
all. (Rom. iii. 22.) The Lord our right- 
eousness. (Jer. xxhi. 6. See also Isa. Ixi. 
10 ; Dan. ix. 24 ; 1 John ii. 1, 29.) 

10. Oui* Wisdom. 

Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto 
us wisdmn. (1 Cor. i. 17, 30. See also Isa. 
ix. 6 ; Eph. 1 . 17 ; iii. 4.) 

11. Our Sanctification. 

Jesus also, that he might sanctify the 
people with his own blood, suffered with- 
out the gate. (Heb. xiii. 12.) We are 
sanctified through the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ. (Heb. x. 10. See also 
Mai. iii. 3 ; Matt. iii. 12 ; John xvii. 19; 
1 Cor. i. 2 ; vi. 11 ; Eph. v. 25, 26 ; Heb. 
X. 14 ; 1 John i. 7.) 

(Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, 1 Car. i. 30.) 

12. Our Lord and our God. 

John XX. 28. 
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II. As He is, 

1. The Messiah. 

Memah the prince. (Dan. ix. 25, 26.) 
We have found the Messtas, which is, 
being interpreted, the Christ (the anoint- 
ed). ^John i. 41.) Anointed — ^to preach 

f ood tidings unto the meek. (Isa. Ixi. 1.^ 
'o preach the gospel to the poor, &c. 
(Luke iv. 18.) 

2. The Head of the Church. 

Christ is the Head of the Church. (Eph. 
V. 23.) God — gave him to be the head 
over all things to the Church, which is his 
bod^. (Eph. i. 22, 23. Sec also Ps. 
cxviii. 22 ) Matt. ii. 6 ; xxi. 42 j John x. 
14 ; Acts iv. 11 ; Rom. xii. 5 ; 1 Cor. vi. 
15; xii. 27 ; Eph. ii. 20; iv. 12 — 15; v. 
29 ; Col. i. 18, 24 ; Heb. iii. 1 ; xiii. 20 ; 1 
Pet. ii. 6, 25.) 

3. The Power of God. 

Unto them which are called — Christ 
the power of God. (1 Cor. i. 24.) De- 
clared to be the Son of God with 2 >ou>er. 
(Rom. i. 4.) The brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person, and 
upholding all things by the xoord of his 
power. (Heb. i. 3.) For in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
(Col. ii. 9. See also Matt. ix. 6 ; xi. 27 ; 
xxviii, 18 ; Luke iv. 32 ; Acts xx. 32 ; Eph. 

i. 20, 21 ; Col. ii. 10 ; 2 Tim. i. 12 ; 1 Pet. 
iii. 22 I Rev. xi. 15.) • 

4. The Truth. 

I am the truth. (John xiv. 6.) Grace 
and truth came by jEsys Christ, — the 
only begotten of the Father, / a// of grace 
and truth. (John i. 17, 14.) The Amen, 
tlie faitliful and true witness. (Rev. iii. 
14. See also Isa. xlii. 3; John viii. 14, 
32; xviii. 37; 2 Cor. xi. 10; Eph. iv. 21 ; 
1 John V. 20 ; Rev. xix. 11 ; xxii. 6.) 

5. The King of kings, and Lord of 
lords. 

Rev. xvii. 14 ; xix. 16. And see also 
Ps. Ixxxix. 27 ; Dan. vii. 14, 27 ; Zeeh. 
xiv. 9 ; 1 Tim. vi. 15 ; Rev. i. 5 ; xi. 
15. 

6. The Lord of Glory. 

1 Cor. ii. 8 ; Jas. ii. 1. 

7. The Lord of All. 

Jesus Christ, he is Lord of all. (Acts 
X. 36.) To this end Christ both died, 
and rose, and revived, tliat he might be 
Lord both of the dead and living. (Ilom. 
xiv. 9.) And that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. (Phil, 

ii. 11. See also Josh. v. 14 ; Micah v. 2 ; 
John xiii. 13 ; xvi. 15 ; Acts ii. 36 ; Rom. 
X. 12 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; xii. 6 ; xv. 47 ; 2 
f hess. i. 7 ; 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; Col. iii. 24 ; Heb. 
2 ; ii, 8 8 xiii. 20 ; Rev. i. 8 ; v. 5.) 


in. Through Him we have, 

1. Grace. (John i. 16 ; Acts xv. 11 ; 
Rom. i. 5; iii. 24; v. 2, 15—21; xvi. 20, 
and similar passages. 1 Cor. i. 4 ; xv. 10 ; 
2 Cor. viii. 9 ; xii. 9 ; Eph. i. 7 ; ii. 7 ; iv. 
7 ; vi. 24 ; 1 Tim. i. 2, 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 9 ; 2 
Pet. iii. 18.) 

2. Power. (1 Cor. i. 18 ; 2 Cor. xii. 9; 
Eph. vi. 8 ; Phil. iv. 13 ; Col. i. 29 ; 1 Tim. 

i. 12; 2 Tim. i. 9, 12; Heb. ii. 14, 18; 
xiii. 21.) 

3. Faith. (Matt. ix. 2 ; John vi. 45 ; 
Acts xxvi. 18 ; iii. 16 ; Rom. iii. 22, 25 ; v. 
2; 1 Cor. iii. 5; Gal. ii. 20; iii. 22; Eph. 

ii. 8 ; Phil. i. 29 ; iii. 9 ; Col. ii. 5, 7 ; 1 
Tim. iii. 13; iv. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 6 ; 1 John 
V. 14.) 

4. Forgiveness of sins. (Zech. xiii. 1 ; 
Matt. ix. 6; Luke xxiv. 47; John i. 29; 
Acts ii. 38; v. 31 ; x. 43; xiii. 38; Rom. 
viii. 1; 2 Cor. ii. 10; Eph. i. 7; iv. 32; 
Heb. ix. 26; 1 John ii. 12; Rev. i. 5.) 

5. Justification. (Isa. liii. 11 ; Acts xiii. 
39; Rom. iii. 24,26; iv. 25 ; v. 1, 9, 16, 18 ; 
viii. 1 ; X. 4 ; 1 Cor. vi. 11 ; Gal. ii. 16, 21 ; 

iii. 8, 11, 24 ; Phil. iii. 9; Tit. iii. 7.) 

6. Patience. (Ps. xxxvii. 7, with 2 
Thess, iii. 5 ; 1 Thess. i. 3 ; 2 Thess. i. 4 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 24; Heb. vi. 12; x. 36; xii. 1 ; 
James v. 7, 8 ; Rev. i. 9; ii. 2, 3, 19 ; iii. 
10; xiv. 12.) 

7. Light. (Isa. xlix. 6 ; Luke ii. 32 ; 
John i. 9; iii. 19; viii. 12; ix. 5; xii. 35, 
36, 46 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6 ; Eph. v. 14 ; 1 John 
ii. 8 ; Rev. xxi. 23.) 

8. Life. (John i. 4; iii. 36; v. 21, 24; 
vi. 27, 33, 40; x. 10, 28; xi. 25; xiv. 6; 
xx. 31 ; Acts iii. 15 ; Rom. v. 15 — 21 ; vi. 
8, 1 1, 23 ; viii. 2 ; xiv. 9 ; 1 Cor. xv. 22 ; 
2 Cor. iv. 10; Phil. i. 21 ; Col. iii. 4; 1 
Thess. V. 10; 2 Tim. i. 1, 10; 1 John i. 1 ; 
ii. 25 ; iv. 9 ; v. 11, 12, 20 ; Jude, vcr. 21.) 

9. Peace. (Isa. ix. 6 ; Ezok. xxxiv. 25 ; 
Zech. ix. 10; Luke i. 79; ii. 14; xix. 38; 
John xiv. 27; xvi. 33; Acts x. 36; Rom, 
i. 7, and the similar passages, and v. 1 ; x. 
15; EiDh. ii. 14—17; vi. 15; Phil. iv. 7; 
Col. i, 20 ; I Pet. v. 14.) 

10. Blessing. (Gal. lii. 14 ; Eph. i. 3 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 22.) 

11. All we need. (Ps. xxiii. 1; John 
XV. 7, 16 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; Phil. iv. 19.) 

12. Joy and consolation. (Luke ii. 25; 
John xvi. 20; Rom. v. 11 ; xv. 13; 2 Cor, 

i. 5 ; Phil. ii. 1 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 4 ; 2 Thess. 

ii. 16.) 

13. Victory. (Rom. viii. 37 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
67 ; 2 Cor. ii. 14 ; 1 John iv. 4 ; v. 4, 5 j 
Rev. xii. 11.) 

14. The kingdom of heaven. (Luke 
xxii. 28, 29; John xiv. 3; Eph. ii. 6; v. 
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5 ; 1 Thess. iv. 17 j 2 Tim. ii. 12 ; iv. 8 j 
2 Pet. i. 11 ; Rev. iii. 21 ; xxi. 22.) 

IV. Through Him we are, 

1. Reconciled to God. (Dan. ix. 24 ; 
John xi. 62 ; Rom. v. 1, 10 j xi. 16 j 2 Cor. 

V. 18, 19 J Eph. i. 10; ii. 13, 16; iii. 6; 
Col. i. 20, 21 ; Heb. ii. 17 ; 1 John iv. 10.) 

2. Made sons of God. Hsa. Ivi. 5 ; Luke 
xii. 32 ; John i. 12 ; Gal. lii. 26 ; iv. 6 — 7 ; 
Eph. i. 6; 1 John iii. 1.) 

V. Through Him we must, 

1. Offer thanks. (Rom. i. 8; vii. 26; 
Eph. i. 6; v. 20; Col. iii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 
18; Heb. xiii. 15 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5.) 

2. Give glory to God. (John xiv. 13; 
Rom. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. viii. 23; Eph. iii. 
21; 1 Pet. iv. 11.) 

3. Bo accepted. (Eph. i. G.) 

VI. In Him wc must, 

1. Have faith. (Isa. xxviii. 16; John i. 
12; iii. 16; vi. 29, 47; xx. 31 ; Acts xvi. 
31 ; xviii. 8 ; xx. 21 ; xxiv. 24 ; Rom. ix. 
33; X. 9; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. ii. 8; Phil. i. 
29; 2 Tim. i. 13; 1 John ii. 22; iii. 23; 
V. 1, 10.) 

2. Hope. (Acts xxviii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
19; Col. i. 27; 1 Tim. i. 1.) 

3. Trust. (2 Cor. i. 20; iii. 4; xi. 10; 
Eph. i. 12.) 

4. Die. (Rom. vii. 4; viii. 10, 36; 1 Cor. 
iv. 9; ix. 15; XV. 31 ; 2 Cor. i. 5; iv. 10, 
11 ; vi. 9; Phil. ii. 30.) 

6. Become new creatures. (2 Cor. iv. 
16; V. 17; Gal. vi. 16.) 

6. Have our conversation. (John xv. 
16, 22 ; Rouj. vi. 4 ; viii. 9 ; xiii. 14 ; 1 Cor. 

iii. 23; 2 Cor. iv. 10; xiii. 6; Gal. i. 10; 
ii, 17 ; V. 24; Eph. iii. 19; iv. 16; vi. 6; 
Phil. i. 10, 11, 27 ; ii. 5, 21 ; iii, 18 ; Col. 

i. 10; ii. 6; iii. 1, 16; 1 Thess. ii. 11, 12; 

iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 1—3, 19 ; Tit. ii. 10 ; Heb. 
ix. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 16; Rev. vii. 14.) 

VII. In Ilis name, 

1. We are exhorted. (1 Cor. i. 10; iii. 
1 ; V. 4 ; 1 Thess. iv. 1,2; 1 Tim. v. 21 ; 
vi. 13 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1.) 

2. We must speak. (Rom. ix. 1, 2; 2 Cor. 

ii. 17; xii. 19; 1 Tim. ii. 7.) 

3. We must ask. (Matt, xviii. 19, 20; 
John xiv, 13; xv. 7; xvi. 23, 24; 2 Cor. 
xii. 8, 9 ; 1 John v, 14, 16.) 

Vm. Wc must, 

1. Acknowledge Hls power. (Isa. Ixiii. 
1— 6 ; John v. 23 ; Rom. xiv. 11 ; Phil. ii. 
10, 11 ; Rev. V. 13.) 

2. Confess His liLaie. (Matt. x. 32; 
Luke xii. 8, 9 ; Acts viii. 37 ; Phil. ii. 11 ; 
1 John iv. 15 ; 2 John, ver. 7 ; Rev. ii. 13 ; 

iii. .8.) 


3. And in His name do all things. 
(Eph. vi. 7 ; Col. iii. 17, 23.) 

IX. In Him we are united. 

Rom viii. 17, 39; xii. 5; xvi. 7, 9 — 13; 
1 Cor. i. 13 ; iii. 1 ; vi. 16 ; vii. 22 ; x. 17 ; 
xii. 13, 20, 27 ; 2 Cor. xii. 2 ; Gal. i. 22 ; 

iii. 27, 28 ; Eph. i. 10, 22, 23 ; ii. 14, 16, 
21 ; iii. 6 ; iv. 12, 16, 20, 26 ; v. 30; Col. 
i. 18, 24; 1 Thess. iv. 16; Heb. iii. l4 ; 
1 John i. 3 ; v. 20. 

X. For Him we must suffer. 

Matt. V. 11, 12; xvi. 24; Acts xiv. 22; 
Rom. V. 3 ; viii. 17 ; 1 Cor. iv. 9 ; 2 Cor. 

i. 5; iv. 10; vi. 10; vii. 4; xii. 10; Gal. 

ii. 20; Phil. i. 12; iii. 8; Col. i. 24; 
1 Thess. iii. 3 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12 ; iii. 12 ; 
Heb. X. 34 ; xi. 26 ; xiii. 13 ; James i. 2 ; 
1 Pet. i. 0; ii. 21 ; iv. 13, 14, 16; Rev. i. 
9 ; ii. 3. 

XI. He judgelh all things. 

John v. 22; Acts xvii. 31 ; Rom. ii. 16; 
xiv. 10 ; 1 Cor. iv. 5 ; 2 Cor. v. 10 ; 2 Tim. 

iv. 1 ; 1 Pet. iv. 5 ; Jude, ver. 14, 15 ; Rev. 
XX. 12. 

LORD'S DAY. The first day of the 
week is so designated in the Christian 
Church ;— it is the KvptaKrj vplpa of St. J ohn 
and Ignatius (see tSchleusner in voc.) ; — 
and as Friday is appointed as the weekly 
fast, ill coi^memoration of our Lord^s cru- 
cifixion, so is Sunday the weekly feast, in 
commemoration of his resurrection. 

God has commanded us to dcdi.jate at 
least a seventh portion of our time co him. 
We read in Genesis, (ii. 3,) that God 
blessed the seventh day and sanciified it. 
Here we are told that the seventh day, 
or as >\e shall presently show, one day in 
seven, was not only blessed, hut sanctified 
by God. Now’, by sanctifyL'n; a thing or 
person, w’e understand their being separ- 
ated or set apart for a religious purpose. 
When therefore the ALMIGHTY is said to 
sanctify u portion of time, it cannot be in 
reference to himself, to whom all days^ 
times, and seasons are alike— equally pure, 
equally holy, — but in reference to man; 
and the sanctifying a day must, conse- 
quently, imply a command to man to keep 
it holy. That one day in seven was from 
the beginning dedicated to the service of 
the Almighty, will receive confirmation 
by reference to the chapter which imme- 
diately follows that frofh which the quota- 
tion just made is taken. For there we 
are told that Cain and his brother Abel 
made a sacrifice, — not ** in the process of 
time ” merely, — ^but, as it is given in the 
margin of our Bibles, “ at the end of the 
days.'’ The latter reading we prefer, be- 
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cause, while the former conveys but an 
indistinct idea to the mind, the latter is 
confirmed by one of the oldest versions of 
Scripture, called the Septuagint. But if 
to this expression, — “at the end of the 
days,’^ we attach any meaning at all, it 
must surely signify at the end of the six 
days of labour, that is, on the seventh day, 
previously sanctified by the Almighty. 
When, in addition to this, we take into 
consideration the evil character of Cain, it 
seems less probable that he should have 
come voluntarily forward, with a grateful 
heart, to worship his Maker, than that he 
carelessly complied with a custom to which 
he had been habituated from his childhood : 
he came to sacrifice^ as some come now to 
Churchy after each interval of six days, 
from habit rather than piety. 

We have also anotlicr corroborating 
evidence in favour of this interpretation of 
our text. Holy J ob is generally supposed 
to have lived before the time of !Moscs ; 
and in the Book of Job we find mention 
made of “ the day on which the sons of 
God came to present themselves unto the 
Lord,” which we tuay fairly conclude al- 
ludes to the sahhath. It is remarkable, 
also, that wc find some traces of this in- 
stitution among the heathen, for two of 
their oldest pcets, Homer and Hesiod, 
speak of the seventh as being a sacred 
(fay. It is probable that in the^same man- 
ner in which they obtained the notion of a 
Deity, namely, by tradition from father to 
son of a revelation made to Adam and 
Noah, they arrived at a Iftiowlcdge which 
OTadually died away, of this sacredness of 
we seventh day. 

But whep we remember that this rule 
was given w Adam, and was, in conse- 
quence, binding, not upon a chosen few, 
but upon all his descendants, it does not 
appear likely that any one particular day 
was designated, but merely that a general 
rule W'W laid down that one day in seven 
should be dedicated to direct offices of 
re]igi()us duties ; for it would have been 
impossible for men, scattered, as they were 
soon to be, over all the face of the earth, 
to observe*, all of them, the same day, since 
the beginning of every day, and of course 
of the seventh, must nave been eighteen 
hours later in some parts of the world 
than in Eden or Palestine, or wherever we 
suppose the sabbath to have been first 
ostemlished. A law for a single nation 
may be particular ; a law^ for all mankind 
must be general: the principle must be 
laid down and enforced;, the particulars 
must depend upon circumstances. Besides, 
O-lthough it is easy to demon&li‘.ite that the 


Israelites ought to have set apart for their 
religious duties one day in seven, pre- 
viously to the ceremonial institution of 
the sabbath on Mount Sinai, yet it is 
equally clear that they did not keep the 
same day before the delivery of the law, 
as they (lid afterwards. For although in 
the 16 th chapter of Exodus, previously to 
the delivery of the law, the sabbatlx is 
spoken of as an institution well known to 
the Israelites, yet as to the particular day 
on which it was kept there is no mention 
made. It was not till aftj:rwards that 
o)ie certain particular day was appointed, 
(namely, that on which they came out of 
Egypt,) for the two-lbld purpose, that as 
men they might commemorate the creation, 
and as Israelites celebrate their deliver- 
ance. Now we may reasonably infer that 
they would not have set out from Egypt 
on the sabbath day, and that consequently 
their sabbath was not observed at the same 
time before, as it was after, its re-institu- 
tion on Mount Sinai. 

That we, then, together with every hu- 
man being, arc bound to dedicate one day 
in seven to religions duties, is evident, be- 
cause the commandment was given, not to 
Moses, but to Adam ; not to the Israelites, 
but to all the descendants of Eve. But 
the observance of that one particular day 
sanctified to the Jews, not only to cele- 
brate the universal love of God m the cre- 
ation of the world, but liis special loving- 
kindness to their individual nation, is not 
any longer obligatory upon us, because it 
formed part of the ceremonial law. It 
remains, therefore, now to inquire on what 
authority it is that wc observe the JirNt day 
of the week in preference to any other, or, 
in other w'ords, by whom the festival of the 
Lord’s day was instituted. 

That we in the present age keej) the first 
day of the week as a holy-day dedicated to 
the service of our Maker and Bedeemer 
is certain ; the question is, whether this 
was an arbitrary inno\ation, introduced 
when our Church was corrupted by Popery, 
and retained at its reformation as a useful 
institution, or whether it has higher claims 
to our respect. It is ttat a Popish innova- 
tion or novelty, because we find it men- 
tioned by our great divines in tJiose primi- 
tive and purer ages of our Church, before 
Popery or any of its doctrines were in- 
vented or dreamt of. For, in examining 
such writers as lived in the age of the 
apostles, or those immediately succeeding, 
wc find them alluding to the fact, (and 
their testimony is confirmed by contempo- 
rary and infidel historians,) that Cliristians 
were always accustomed to meet on the 
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first day of the week for the performance 
of their religious exercises. If we examine 
them more minutely, we find that, as the 
Jewish sabbath was fixed to a certain day, 
on account of their deliverance from Pha- 
raoh, so the Christians kept this festival in 
grateful acknowledgment of the mercies of 
me Redeemer, who, as on this day, ac- 
complished the victory over the grave, by 
rising from the dead. If we attend them 
yet further, we find those who, too honest 
to deceive, lived too near the apostolic age 
to be deceived, asserting that this festival 
was instituted by the apostles ; and if by 
the apostles, who acted under the imme- 
diate direction and infiuence of the Holy 
Ghost, then of course we may conclude 
that the institution was Divine. 

Having thus far shown what the tradi- 
tion is, let us now consult our Bibles, to 
ascertain whether it be confirmed or con- 
tradicted, for without this it wdll be of no 
avail. Now', that the gospel does not ex- 
pressly command the religious observance 
of the first day in the w'cek must be con- 
ceded. The apostles and Jew ish Christians 
do not appear to have neglected the Jewish 
sabbath. As long as the temple continued 
standing, they kept the last day of the week 
as a fast; tlie first, as a festival. That 
the apostles did keep the first day of the 
week as a festival, is quite clear. St. Paul, 
W'e are told, preached at Troas, “ on the first 
day of the week.” When all the disciples 
had, as they were in the habit of doing, 
come together to break bread,” that is, to 
receive tlie holy eucharist, which ought 
always to form a part of the public service, 
he gave orders also to the Corinthians to 
make a collection for the saints at Jerusa- 
lem, when, according to their custom, they 
assembled together on the first day of the 
week, which day is expressly called by St. 
John the Lord^s day. (Ptcv. i. 10.) But if 
the testimony of man is great, the testi- 
mony of God is greater. Their observance 
of this festival was sanctioned by our Lord 
himself, by his repeated appearance among 
his apostles on that day ; after his resurrec- 
tion It is sanctioned by the Holy Ghost, 
by the miraculous efiusion of the Spirit 
upon the apostles when they were together 
on the day of Pentecost, which must, that 
year, have fallen upon the first day of the 
week. Now% take these facts of Scripture 
(and others may be found) and compare 
them with the univerbal tradition to which 
we have alluded, and surely we must agree 
with one of the most celebrated divines 
who have appeared L* modern times, when 
speaking of the most important doctrine of 
our religion, that of the Trinity, if what 


appears prohably to be taught in Scripture 
appears certaimy to have oeen taught in 
the primitive and Catholic Church, such 
probability, so strengthened, carries with 
it the force of demonstration.” 

We may perceive from this, that our 
practice of keeping holy the fbrst day of 
the week is sanctioned by the apostles. 
What is our authority, if we except the 
high authority of the Church, for not .ob- 
serving the last day of the week also, it 
were hard to say. But if the authority of 
the Church is to be received, W'e must 
remember that what she teaches is, that 
we are to dedicate at least a seventh por- 
tion of our time to GOD. But this we do 
not do, unless every moment of the Sun- 
day is so devoted. And yet who can do 
this? Therefore the Church also requires 
of us a portion of Friday, and a portion of 
the saints’ days. 

J^OJID’S PliAYEIl. The prayer which 
our blessed Lord himself hath taught us. 
It is to be used as a model for all our de- 
votions, our blessed Lord saying, (Matt, 
vi. 9,) After this manner pray ye;” and it 
is to be used in express words whenever 
w'e pray, our Loud commanding us, (Luke 
xi. 2,) “Wlien ye pray, say. Our Father,” 
&c. Therefore the Church of Christ hath 
used from the first to begin and end her ser- 
vices w'ith the Lord’s Prayer. This being 
the foundation upon which all other prayers 
should be built, therefore, saith Tertullian, 
we begin W'itli it, that so, the right founda- 
tion being laid, we may justly proceed to 
our ensuing requests. And it being the 
perfection of all prayer, therefore, saith 
St. Augustine, w'e conclude our prayers 
with it. Let no man, therefore, quarrel 
with the Church’s frequent fise of the 
Lord’s Prayer, for the Catholic Church 
ever did the same. Besides, n.i St. Cyprian 
observes, if we would hope to have our 
rayers accepted of the Father only for 
is Son’s sake, wiiy should we not hope to 
have them most speedily accepted when 
they are offered up in his Son’s own words? 

It is objected by some persons in the 
present day, (for the obiection was unknown 
to the primitive Church,) that our Saviour 
did not give this as an express form of 
prayer, but only as a pattern, or direction. 
In support of tiiis they quote the passage, 
Matt. vi. 9, &c., in which it is introduced, 
“After this manner pray ye;” not laying 
so much stress on tile similar passage, 
Luke xi. 2, &c., where our SAVIOUR ex- 
pressly says, “Mlien ye pray, say.” On 
this it may be remarked, that where there 
are two texts on any particular doctrine, 
or practice, the one worded lupbiguously, 
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a3 in that of St. Matthew, “After this man- 
ner,” &c., (or as the translation would more 
properly 'be, “Pray and the ambi- 
guity would then almost vanish,) and the 
other clearly expressed; as in that of St. 
Luke, “ When ye pray, say,” it is a settled 
and a natural rule of interpretation, that 
the doubtful words should be explained by 
those which are clear. Now he who uses 
these very words as a form, acts in evident 
obedience to both the letter and the spirit 
of the one precept, and yet not in contra- 
diction to tne other. But he who rejects 
this as a form, though he may act in obedi- 
ence to the spirit of the one, certainly acts 
in disobedience to the letter, if not to the 
spirit of the other, “ When ye pray, say,” frc. 

Had not our Lord given this its a settled 
form of prayer, he would have been very 
likely to have dilated somewhat on the 
various subjects it embraces — of adoration, 
prayer, and praise : and perhaps have in- 
troduced illustrations according to his cus- 
tom ; and would not improbably have said, 
“ When ye pray, address yourselves in the 
first place to God who is your heavenly 
Fatukr, but forget not his sovereignty, 
and ask him to give you,” &c. But instead 
of this he dictates, in both cases, a few 
comprehensive sentences, convenient for 
all persons, and under all circumstances, 
and of which the eloquent Tertullian thus 
rapturously exclaims, “In this compen- 
dium of few words, how many*declarations 
of prophets, evangelists, and apostles arc 
contained! How many discourses, para- 
bles, examples, prccepte of our Lord! 
How many duties towards God arc briefly 
expressed! Honour to the Father, faith, 
profession in his name, ofl’ering of obedi- 
ence in hft will, expression of hope in his 
kingdom; petition for the necessaries of 
life in the bread, confession of sins in the 
supplication, solicitation against tempta- 
tions in the asking of protection, ^^^hat 
wondey! God alone could teach how ho 
chose to be prayed to.” St. Cyprian says, 
that “ it is so copious in spiritual virtue, 
that there is nothing omitted in all our 
prayera and petitions which is not com- 
prenended in this epitome of heavenly 
doctrine.” 

It is necessary to be understood that 
the transactions mentioned by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke were not one and the same, 
but occurred at different times, and on 
different occasion^. Our Lord first intro- 
duced this form of prayer uncalled for, 
in the sermon on the mount, at the com- 
mencement of his commission, compre- 
hending a doxology, or concluding tribute 
of glory and praise. But he gave it for 


the second time, after an interval of about 
two years and a half, as is clear from the 
various events that occurred, and that are 
enumerated in the chapters (Luke vii.— • 
xi.) which form the greater part of the 
acts of his ministry. 

It is not impossible that the disciples 
themselves did, on the first occasion, re- 
gard it as conveying a general idea only in 
what terms God should be addressed, and 
therefore not having used it as a common 
prayer, the circumstance of our Lord’s 
“praying in a certain place ” induced one 
of his disciples, “ when he ceased,” to say, 
“Lord, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples ; ” alluding to a well- 
known custom of the Hebrew masters, 
w'hich it thus appears John had adopted, of 
teaching their scholars a particular form of 
words in their addres.ses to God, varying, 
no doubt, according to their particular 
sentiments. Our Lord’s disciples here, 
therefore, ask of him a precise form, and 
that form he gives them in compliance 
with their wishes, not only for thenr use, 
but for the use of all who should embrace 
the profession of Christianity — “ When ye 
pray, say,” &c. 

It is supposed by some, and there seems 
much reason for the idea, that the disciple 
who thus asked was a now convert, and not 
present at the delivery of the sermon on 
the mount, and that our Lord repeated 
the form which he had then before given. 
Indeed, if that which was first given had 
not been considered as a settled form, or a 
groundwork for it, it would appear extra- 
ordinary that it should be repeated in so 
nearly the same words, and precisely in the 
same order of sentences. Grotius remarks 
on this subject, that so averse was our 
Lord, the Lord of the Church, (tarn longe 
abfuit ipse Domin its ccclesiee,) to unnecessary 
innovation, and an affectation of novelty, 
that he “ who had not the Spirit by mea- 
sure.” but “ in whom were all the hidden 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” se- 
lected the words and plirases in a great 
degree from forms of prayer then well 
known among the Jew; as in his doc- 
trines he also made use of proverbs and 
sayings well understood in that age. 

The diftercnce between the form given in 
the sermon on the mount and on that second 
occasion is, that to the latter he does not 
affix the doxology, which many indeed 
suppose to be an interpolation ; leaving 
th& perhaps to be added according to the 
occafion and to the zeal '^f the worshipper. 
It cannot be imagined that either the 
disciples of our Lord, or of John, had 
hitherto neglected the duty of prayer, or 
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that they performed it in an uncertain or 
disorderly manner, as they had set forms 
and hours of prayer, which all the devout 
Jews observed; it seems therefore obvious 
that a particular form is alluded to in the 
case of Doth, and the request to our Lord 
was made in pursuance of his encouraging 
direction, “ Ask, and ye shall have,” and 
was gratified by him in compliance with 
the reasonable and well-known existing 
custom. “Thus,” as the learned Mede 
says on this subject, (sec his discourse on 
Matt. vi. 9,] “their inadvertency” (in not 
understanding it the^ first time as a form) 
“becomes our confinnation. For, as Jo- 
seph said to Pharaoh, ‘the cli-eam is doiilded 
unto Pharaoh, because the thing is estab- 
lished by God,’ (Gen. xli. 32,) so may we 
say here, the delivery of this prayer was 
doubled unto the disciples, that they and 
we might thereby know the more certainly 
that our Saviour intended and com- 
mended it unto his Churcli for a set form 
of prayer.” 

Our blessed Lord appears afterwards 
to refer to the custom now adopted by his 
disciples, and the well-known forms used, 
when he says, “ And when ye stand pray- 
ing, forgive, if ye have aught against any ; 
that your Fatiipui also which is in heaven 
may forgive you your trespasses ” (Mark 
xi. j thus pointedly refeiring to two of 
its principal features, couched too in the 
same words. The apostle St. Peter seems 
to make the same allusion when he says, 
“ If ye call on the Father,” &c. (1 Pet. 
i. 17.) 

Some have argued that this prayer is 
to be considered as temporary only, and 
not of perpetual obligation, because we do 
not in it ask in the name of Christ, ac- 
cording to his direction ; but a transaction 
may be opposed to this, recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, (iv. 24,) in which it is 
seen, unless the apostles and disciples had 
60 quicldy forgotten the direction of their 
Lord, that prayers may be considered as 
oflered up in the name of Christ, though 
addressed to God ; for there the disciples, 
on the liberation of Peter and J ohn by the 
Jewish council, lift up their voice andf say, 
“ Lord, thou art God, which hast made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that 
in them is and they mention Christ as 
his holy child Jesus. In our addresses to 
God, our heavenly Father, we cannot 
forget him through whom we have access 
as to a father, being “ joint-heirs with him.” 

Another objco;tion is made, that it docs 
not appear in Scripture that the apostles 
iised this prayer; but to this it may be 
temwkei, that neither does it appear they 


used any other form, and yet some form t \ 
words must have been generally knowu 
and used by them, or how could “ they 
lift up their voice with one accord.” (Acts; 
iv. 24 ; i. 14.) 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor justly says, “ That 
the apostles did use the prayer their Lord^ 
taught them, I think need not much to be 
questioned ; they could have no other end 
of their desire ; and it had been a strt^^ ' 
boldness to ask for a form which thej^ in- 
tended not to use, or a strange levity hot 
to do what they intended.” 

The learned Bingham obsen^es, that if 
there were no otlier argument to prove the 
lawfulness of set forms of prayer in the 
judgment of the ancients, the opinion which 
tlftey had of the Lord’s Prayer, and their 
practice pursuant to this opinion, would 
suiiiciently do it; and he remarks that 
tliey unequivocally looked upon it as a 
settled form : for 'fertullian says exjuessly 
that “ onr Lord prescribed a iieu form of 
prayer for the now di.sciples of the New 
Testament, and that though John had 
taught his disciples a form, yet that he did 
this only as a forerunner of Christ, so that 
when Christ was increased, (‘ he must in- 
crease, but 1 must decrease,’) then the 
M'ork of the servant passed over to the 
Loud. Thus the prayer of John is lost, 
while that of our Lord remains, that 
earthly things may give way to hea- 
venly.” 

In similar terms' speaks Ircnfleus, (who 
had himself heard Polycarp, the disciple of 
St. John,) Origcn,''Tertullian, St. Cyprian, 
St. Cyril, St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, and 
St. Augustine. The last says expressly, 
that as the Church always used this prayer, 
she did it at the commandnaeiit of CThrist. 
“ He said to his disciples- -he said to his 
apostles and to us, pray thus ' St. Chrysos* 
tom refers continually to the Lord’s Prayer, 
as in common use among them by the 
express commandment of Christ, and ob- 
serves, “ that the Father well knows the 
words and meaning of his Son.” St. Cy- 
prian says, “ Let the Father recognise m 
your prayers the words of the Son ; ” and 
he considers it as a peculiar instance of 
mercy, “ that he who made us taught us 
how to pray ; that whilst we speak unto 
the Father in that prayer and address 
which the Son taught us, we may the more 
easily be heard.” He adds, “ Since we have 
an Advocate with the Father for our sins, 
we should, whenever we pray for pardon, 
allege unto God the very words which 
our Advocate has taught us. We have his 
promise, that whatever we shall ask in his 
name we shall receive : and must we not 
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/^'dore readily obtain our desires, when we 
not only use his name in asking, but in his 
very words, present our request unto God. 
Our Advocate in heaven has taught us to 
. say this prayer upon earth, that between 
* his intercession and our supplications the 
most perfect harmony may subsist.” The 
.judicious Hooker observes, that “ should 
’Oiaen speak with the tongues of angels, yet 
^r^s so pleasing to the ears of God, as 
thosh which the Son of God himself has 
composed, it were not possible for man to 
frame.” 

There was, indeed, hardly any office in 
the primitive Church in which the celebra- 
tion of this prayer did not make a solemn 
part ; so that at length it was called the 
Oratio quotidianay the daily, the common 
prayer ; the Oratio hgitimay the establish- 
ed prayer, or the prayer of the Christian 
law ; the “ epitome of the gospel and St. 
'Augustine even terms it, “ the daily bap- 
tism,” and a “ daily purification,” “ for,” 
says he, “ we are absolved once by baptism, 
but by this prayer daily.” When in suc- 
ceeding ages some of the clergy in Spain 
occasionally omitted it in the daily service, 
they were censured by a council, as “ proud 
contemners of the Lord’s injunction j and 
it was enacted, that every clergx’inan omit- 
ting It either in private or public prayer 
should be degraded from the dignity of his 
office.” It is worthy of remarE, that the 
heathen writer Lucian, nearly contempo- 
rary with the apostles, 'makes a Christian, 
in one of his dialogues, speak of the prayer 
which began, “ Our FAfiiER.” 

The early Fathers were even of opinion, 
that the making use of this prayer was of 
vast effic^y to incline God to pardon sins 
of infirmity, especially those committed 
through want of fervour and sufficient at- 
tention in our other prayers. ** As for our 
daily and slight sins,” says St. Augustine, 
“ without which no one can live, the daily 
prayer will be accepted by God for pardon 
of tnem and the fourth Council of Toledo 
enjoins it for this among other reasons. 
This doctrine the Papists afterwards per- 
verted, by their distinction of sins into 
venial add mortal, and by the pure opus 
of repeating the Lord^s Prayer. 
Of this abuse there is happily no shadow 
in the present service of our Church, our 
reformers having wholly rejected and 
abolished the teqjinical repetition of it 
(the Paiernoster) with chaplets and ro- 
saries, to which truly “ vain repetitions ” 
the Church of Rome had annexed indul- 
gences. 

^ In occlusion, in whatever else the va- 
rious liturgies <ESer, they all agree in the 
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constant and frequent use of this prayer. 
Dr. Featly says, “the reformed Churches 
generally conclude their prayers before 
sermon with the Lord’s Prayer, partly in 
opposition to the Papists, who close up 
their devotions with an Ave Marian partly 
to supply all the defects and imperfections 
of their own.” And the Icarnea Bingham 
pointedly declares, “ I dare undertake to 
prove, that for 1500 years together, none 
ever disliked the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
but only the Pelagians ; and they did not 
wholly reject the use of it neither, nor 
dislike it because it was a form, but for 
another reason, because it contradicted 
one of their principal tenets, which was, 
that some men were so perfect in this 
world, that they needed not to pray to 
God for the forgiveness of their own sins, 
but only for those of others.” 

For these reasons we cannot but pro- 
test against the conclusion of the following 
paragraph taken from the w'orks of Mr. 
Boston, a man of exemplary piety, but, as 
it would seem, of strong prejudices : “ From 
the vdiole, I think it is evident, that a 
prayer formed upon the model of this ex- 
cellent pattern, having the substance of 
the several petitions interspersed through, 
it, though expressed in otner M'ords, is a 
true Scriptural prayer ” (granted, it must 
be so) ; “ and that there is no necessity to 
conclude with the Lord’s Prayer” (this is 
less certain). “ And, therefore, I cannot 
but think that Papists, and many Protest- 
ants who conclude their prayers wdth the 
very words of the Lord’s Prayer, make a 
very superstitious use of it, causing people 
to imagine tliat the bare recital of the 
w'ords of the Lord’s Prayer sanctifies their 
other prayers ; and that no prayer can be 
accepted of God wdiere this, I cannot but 
call it vain, repetition is omitted.” It is con- 
fidently hoped that, if what is collected in 
the present article be perused with atten- 
tion, the members of tne Church of Eng- 
land will be led to exclaim, “ We ‘ have not 
so learned Christ.’ ” ^ 

The Lord’s Prayer is to he said with an 
audible voice. — It was an ancient custom 
for the priest to say some parts of the li- 
turgy internally, [secretoy Iv lavufy or ftatr- 
rijcwc,) in an unintelligible whisper; and 
in some instances the people joined in this 
manner, as w as the case with respect to 
the Lord’s Prayer and the creed. This 
unreasonable practice w'as put an end to 
at the Reformation, and the Lord’s Prayer 
in particular was directed to be said ‘‘with 
an audible voice,” “ with a loud voice ; ” 
probably that the people might sooner 
learn this most essential prayer; a prac- 
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tice from "which the ignorant may even 
now find benefit. 

The flaming ardency of the seven spirits, 
and of all the heavenly choir, appears in the 
intenseness and loudness of their songs, 
‘♦To him all angels cry aloud!” They do 
not breathe out faint or forced hallelujahs ; 
their songs resemble, as St. John describes 
them, “me voice of many waters,” and 
“ the voice of mighty thunderings.” (llcv. 
xix. 6.) But where are the least tokens of 
this seraphic ardency in our worship here 
on earth r The sacrifice of this our public 
service, like Elijah’s, is put in excellent 
order, but we ourselves “ put no fire un- 
der !” On the contrary, a voluntary cold- 
ness runs through all the parts and ofilccs 
of it, like the water poured on by Elijah, 
which “ran round the altar and filled all the 
trenches.” And it is next to a miracle if 
God accepts such cold offerings, or answers 
us from heaven, unless with the fire, not of 
acceptance, but of vengeance. — Bisse on 
the Lord^s Prayer. 

The people are to repeat it with the priest. 

• — ^When the Lord’s Prayer was directed 
to be said wnth an audible voice, it was, 
in the Romish Church, said by the priest 
alone ; but in the Greek and ancient Gal- 
ilean Churches, by the priest and people 
together — a custom which the Church of 
England has adopted in preference to the 
Roman. Until the review of lOfil , the min- 
ister began the prayer, and went through 
it alone to the conclusion of the last peti- 
tion, “ but deliver us from evil,” which the 
people said; in order, as Bishop Sparrow 
remarks, that they might not be inter- 
rupted from bearing a part in so divine a 
prayer. In a rubric in the Communion 
Service, near the conclusion, the manner in 
which the Lord’s Prayer should be used is 
clearly laid down. Then shall the priest 
say the Lord’s Prayer, the people repeat- 
ing after him every petition.’’ 

In none of the successive editions of the 
Prayer Book till the last review, was there 
any direction for the neople prefixed to 
the first occurrence of tiie Lord’s Prayer. 
In Xing Edward’s First Book at its se- 
cond recurrence, after the creed, the latter 
clause, “ but deliver us from evil,” was in- 
serted. This was altered in the Second 
Book of King Edward ; and the direction, 
“Then the minister, clerks, and people,” 
&c., inserted, as we have it now. In the 
Litany, the two last clauses were marked 
as verso and response, till the last review. 
In the Communion no direction was given 
for the people at its second occurrence, 
the verse and response were marked, as in 
.the Litany: but in the Second Book, the 


people were directed to repeat after hire 
every petition, as now. The Scotch Prayer 
Book (temp. K. Chas. I.) first inserted the , 
doxology, at both its occurrence in Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, and at its last in 
the Communion. At the last review the \ 
doxology was inserted at its first occurrence 
in the Morning and Evening Prayer, and at 
the end of the Communion j and the ver- 
sicular arrangement in the Litany was 
altered. The notation of the verse^ and 
response, with their proper cadences, is re- 
tained in the old choral manuals. 

Wheatly remarks that “ the doxology 
was appointed by the last review to be 
used in this place, partly, he supposes, be- 
cause many copies of St. Matthew have it, 
and the Greek Fathers expound it; and 
partly because the office here is a matter 
of praise, it being used immediately after 
the absolution.” And again, in the Post 
Communion, “ the doxology is here an- 
nexed, because all these devotion.^ .ire de- 
signed for an act of praise, for the benefits 
received in the holy sacrament.” And in 
the Churching of Women, “ the doxology 
was added to the Lord’s Prayer at the 
last review, by reason of its being an office 
of thanksgiving.” 

In the Romish service, except in the 
Mass, the priest speaks the words, “ ne 
was,” &c., “ Lead us not into temntation,” . 
in a peculi^*)r tone of voice, by which the 
people arc apprized of its being the time 
for them 1o answer, “ But deliver us from 
evil.” This also is a custom at the end of 
every prayer, thart; the people mrty know 
when to say “ Amen.” In the Mosarabic 
liturgy the priest says the prayer by him- 
self, and the people answer “Amen” to 
each petition. 

The catechumens and the cnergumens, 
or those possessed with evil spirits, were 
not suffered in the primitive Church to 
join in the tremendous cry sent up by the 
people, but only bowed their heads in token 
of assent. 

It may be observed that the several 
paragraphs of the Lord’s Prayer are made 
to begin, in our Church Prayer Book, with 
a capital letter, in order, most probably, to 
mark accurately the places where the peo- 
ple should take up their parts ; and this 
method is adopted in the confession in the 
daily service, in the creeds, the Gloria in 
exeelsia^ in the Communion Service, and in 
the confession and deprecation in the Com- 
mination Service on Ash Wednesday. 

But it must likewise be observed, that 
this method does not seem to be so closely 
followed in the Cambridge as in the Oxford 
books, the former confining the fourth 
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and fifth paragraphs, the seventh and 
eighth, and the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth in the Lokd*8 Prayer ; and yet in 
these copies the word “ and” is retained 
before “ the power,” &o., but dropped in 
the latter. 

To make this matter clear, however, we 
subjoin the prayer as printed and pointed 
in the sealed books, at the beginning of 
Morning and Evening Prayer. 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in Earth, As it is in 
Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, As we for- 
give them, that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation ; But deliver us 
from evil ; For thine is the Kingdom, the 
Power, And the Gloiy, For ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Here and before the Power is, in all the 
collated copies of sealed books, crossed out 
with a pen, both in the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer. 

In the Post Communion Service, there 
is some difference of punctuation and of 
type: e.g. 

Our Father which art in heaven ; Hal- 
lowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done ir earth. As it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 
And forgive us our trespasses. As wc for- 
give them that trespass againet us. And 
lead us not into temptation : But deliver 
us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, 
The power and the glory. For, ever and 
ever. Amen. * 

Here and was never inserted before The 
power. 

After fjjie Creed, the punctuation is as 
in the first specimen, except a colon after 
femptationy and a full stop with <<Amen” 
after evil. Heaven and Earth do not begin 
with capitals. The same in the Litany, 
ei^ept there is a semicolon after temptation. 
At its first occurrence in the Communion, 
the punctuation, &c. is the same as in the 
Post Communion, except that there is a 
comma after temptation, A full stop and 
” Amen” after evil. 

Demosthenes said, when he was reproved 
for studying his orations, that it argued his 
reverence lor the people of Athens. So 
doth our study, in making exact forms, 
declare our esteem for Almighty God. — 
Comber, And we have this sacred form 
from the Wonderiul Counsellor, who came 
out of the bosom of his Father, and knew 
his treasures, as well as our wants; he 
best could inform us what was fit for us 
to ask, and what most likely for him to 
; he was to go to heaven to be our 
2 H 2 
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advocate there, and he hath taught us to 
use this here, that there may be a harmony 
betwep our requests and his. For which 
cause it ought to be united to all our offices 
to make up their defects, and recommend 
them to “Our heavenly Father,” who 
cannot d’eny us when we speak the very 
same words which his dear Son hath put 
in our mouths, if we use them with under- 
standing and devotion. — Ibid, 

LORD’S SUPPER. An ancient name 
for the sacrament of the holy eucharist. 
1'he name occurs in 1 Cor. xi. 20 ; but in 
that passage it is generally supposed by 
the most learned divines, that reference is 
made to the love-feast, kept in imitation of 
our Lord’s last supper, which was previ- 
ous to the original eucharist. Thus much, 
however, says Dr. Waterland, is certain, 
that in the apostolical times the love-feast 
and the eucharist, though distinct, went 
together, and w^ere nearly allied to each 
other, and were both of them celebrated 
at one meeting. (See Eucharisty AgapWy 
and Communion^ 

As by the sacrament of baptism w^e 
enter into the Christian covenant, so by 
that of the Lord’s supper we profess our 
thankful continuance m it : and therefore 
the first answ'er of our catechism concern- 
ing this ordinance tells us, that it was 
appointed “ for the continual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, 
and of the benefits which we receive 
thereby.” — A bp. Seeker. 

It is called the Lord’s supper because 
if was both instituted by our Lord at 
supper, and was designed to succeed into 
the place of the paschal supper of the 
Jews. (Matt. xxvi. 26, &c. ; Mark xiv. 
22; 1 Cor. xi. 23 — 25, &c.) — Abp. Wake. 

LORD’S TABLE. One of the names 
given to the altar in Christian churches. 
(See Altar.) 

LOUD VOICE. A term in our liturgy 
which may be considered technical ; as not 
merely meaning audiUey (though ^is ex- 
pression is also used,) but as being a con- 
tradistinction to the aecretb of the unreform- 
cd service, and the mystic voice (gu<rnicwc) 
of the Greek Church : certain prayers ana 
part of the service having been repeated in 
an inaudible whisper. (See Secretd, and 
Mt/stic Voice, also Lords Prayer.) 

LOVE-FEASTS. {SeeAyajya.) Feasts 
held in the apostolic age before the cele- 
bration of the eucharist, and discontinued 
on account of the abuse of them. 

LOVE, THE FAMII.Y OF. A sect 
of enthusiasts, which arose in Holland, and 
being propagated across the Channel, ap- 
peared in England about the year 1580. 
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These sectaries pretended to a more 
than ordinary sanctity, which gained upon 
the affections of the common people. Tney 
affirmed, that none were of the number of 
the elect, but such as were admitted into 
their family, and that all the rest were 
reprobate, and consigned over to eternal 
damnation. They held, likewise, that it 
was lawful for them to swear to an un- 
truth before a magistrate, for their own 
convenience, or before any person, who 
was not of their society. In order to pro- 
pagate their opinions, they dispersed books, 
translated out of Dutch into English, en- 
titled, I'he Gospel of the Kingdom. Docu- 
mental Sentences. The Prophecy of the 
Spirit of Love. The Publishing of Peace 
upon Earthy ^c. 

These Familists could by no means be 
prevailed upon to discover their author: 
nevertheless it was afterwards found to be 
Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who blasphem- 
ously pretended that he partook of the 
Divinity of God, and God of his humanity. 
Queen Elizabeth issued a proclamation 
against these impious sectaries, and or- 
dered their books to be publicly burnt. 

LOW SUNDAY. Upon the octave 
of the first Sunday after Easter day, it 
was the custom of the ancients to repeat 
some part of the solemnity which was 
used upon Easter day ; whence this Sun- 
day to^ the name of I.ow Sunday, being 
celebrated as a feast, though of a lower 
degree than Easter day itself. 

It was also called Dominica in alhis, [or 
rather, post albas depositas^ according to 
some ritualists, as Wheatly remarks,] be- 
/Cause it was the day on which those who 
had been baptized on Easter eve put off 
their white garments. 

LUCIEEKIANS, in ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, is the name of those Christians 
who persisted in the schism of Lucifer., 
bishop of Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. 

Lucifer lived in the fourth century, and 
was famous for his extraordinary virtues 
and abilities. He was deputed by the 
,pope to the emperor Constantins, and 
procured the calling of a council at Milan 
in the year t356, by which he himself, and 
the rest of the orthodox prelates, who 
defended Athanasius, were condemned to 
banishment. He was recalled from his 
exile by the emptror Julian, in 361, 
when, coming to /Vntioch, where the 
church was extremely divided between 
the followers of Euzoius the Arian, and 
of Meletius and * Eustathius, orthodox 
bishops, he, to put an end to the schism, 
oj^ali^d Paulinus bishop, whom neither 
of the orthodox parties approved. Euse- 


bius of Vercelli, whom the Council of 
Alexandria had sent to heal the divisions, 
extremely disapproved this ordination j 
whereupon Lucifer, who was of an in- 
flexible spirit, broke off communion with 
him and the other prelates, and retired to 
Sardinia, where to nis death he persisted 
in his separation, and, by this means, gave 
birth to a schism, which caused a great 
deal of mischief to the Church. It con- 
tinued to the end of the reign of Theo- 
dosius the Great, after which time authors 
make little or no mention of it. 

LUKE, ST., THE EVANGELISTS 
DAY. A festival of the Christian Church, 
observed on the 18tb of October. 

St. Luke was born at Antioch, and pro- 
fessed physic. It is not agi’eod whether ho 
was, by birth, a Jew, or a heathen. Epi- 
phanius, who makes him to be one of tne 
seventy disciples, and consequently a Jew, 
thinks he was one of those who left Jesus 
Christ upon hearing these words, “He 
who eateth not my flesh, and drinketh not 
my blood, is not worthy of me but that 
he returned to the faith upon hearing St. 
Paul’s sermons at Antioch. Some authors 
suppose he was Cleopas’s companion, and 
went with him to Emmaus, when Jesus 
Christ joined them. 

St. Luke accompanied St. Paul in his 
several journeys ; out at what time they 
first came .together is uncertain. Some 
think he met St. Paul at Antioch, and 
from that time never forsook him. Others 
believe they met at Troas, because St. 
Luke himself says, “ immediately we en- 
deavoured to go into Macedonia, from 
Troas.” 

Some think he survived St. l^aul many 
years, and that he died at eighty-four 
years of age ; but where, authors are not 
agi’eed. Achaia, Thebes in Boeotia, Elea 
in the Peloponnesus, Ephesus, and Bithy- 
nia, are severally named as the place of 
his death. Nor are authors better agreed 
as to the manner of it. Some believe 
he suffered martyrdom; and the modem 
Greeks affirm he was crucified on an olive- 
tree. Others, on the contrary, and among 
them many of the modems, think he died 
a natural death. 

LUKE’S, ST., GOSPEL. A canonical 
book of the New Testament. Some think 
it was properly St. Paul’s Gospel, and that 
when St. Paul speaks of his Gospel, ho 
means what is called St. Luke’s Gospel. 
IrencDus says only, that St. Luke digested 
into writing what St. Paul preached to the 
Gentiles ; and Gregory Nazianzen tells us, 
that St. Luke wrote with the assistance of 
St. Paul, 
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This evangelist addresses his Gospel, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, to one Theo- 
philus, of whom we nave no knowledge ; 
many of the ancients have taken this name, 
in an appellative sense, for any one who 
loves God, 

LUTHERANS. Those Christians who 
follow the opinions of Martin Luther. 

This sect took its rise from the just 
onence which was taken at the indulgences 
(see Indulgences) which, in 1517, were 
granted by Pope Leo X., to those who 
contributed towards the finishing St. Pc* 
ter’s church, at Rome. It is said, the 
pope at first gave the princess Cibo, his 
sister, that branch of the revenue of in- 
dulgences which were collected in Saxony ; 
that afterwards these indulgences were 
fanned out to those who would give most 
for them; and that these purchasers, to 
make the most of their bargain, pitched 
upon such preachers, receivers, and col- 
lectors of indulgences, as they thought 
proper for their purpose, who managed 
their business in a scandalous manner. 
The pope had sent these indulgences to 
Prince Albert, archbishop of Mentz, and 
brother to the Elector of Brandenburg, to 
publish them in Germany. This prelate 
put his commission into the hands of John 
Tetzel, a Dominican, and an inquisitor, 
who employed several of his own order to 
preach up and recommend ^hesc indul- 
gences to the people. These Dominicans 
managed the matter so well, that the 
peo])lc eagerly bought* up all the indul- 
gences. And the farmers, finding money 
come in very plentifully, spent it jiublicly 
in a luxurious and libertine manner. 

John iStaupitz, vicar-general of the 
Aiigustines in Germany, was the first who 
took occasion to declare against these 
abuses; for which purpose he made use 
of Martin Luther, the most learned of all 
the \ugustines. He was a native of hus- 
leben, a to^ii of the county of jMaiisfeld, 
in Saxony ; and he taught divinity at the 
university of Wittemberg. This learned 
Aup^ustine mounted the pulpit, and dcr 
claimed, vehemently against tlie abuse of 
indulgences. Nor did he stop here; he 
fixed ninety-five propositions upon the 
church doors of Wittemberg, not as dog- 
jnatical points which he himself held, but 
in order to be considered and examined 
in a pubUo conference. John Tetzel, the 
Dominican, immediately published 106 
propositions against them, at Frankfort 
umin the Oder; and, by virtue of the 
oifice of inquisitor, ordered those of Luther 
to be burnt ; whose adherents, to revenge 
the affiront offered to Liither, publicly burnt 


those of Tetzel at Wittemberg. Thus war 
was declared between the Dominicans and 
Augustincs, and soon after between the 
Roman Catholics and the liUtheran party, 
which from that time began to appear 
openly against the Western Church. 

In the year 1518, Eckius, professor of 
divinity at Ingolstadt, and Silvester Prie- 
riua, a Dominican, and master of the wsa- 
cred palace, wrote against Luther’s Theses, 
who answered them in a tract, which ho 
sent to the pope and the bishop of Bran- 
denburg, his diocesan, offering to submit 
to the Holy See in the points contested. 
But Pricrius having published a discourse 
full of extravagant amplifications of the 
pope’s power, Imther took occasion from 
thence to make the papal authority appear 
odious to the Germans. In the mean time, 
the process against Luther going on at 
Rome, the pope summoned him to appear 
there within sixty days: but, at the in- 
stance of the duke of Saxony, his Holiness 
consented that the cause sliould be exa- 
mined in Germany, and delegated his le- 
gate, Cardinal Cajetan, to try it. This 
cardinal gave Lutner a peremptory order 
to recant, and not to appear any more be- 
fore him unless he complied ; upon which 
Luther, in the night-time, posted up an 
appeal to the pope, and retired to Wittem- 
berg. Afterwards, fearing he should be 
condemned at Rome, he published a pro- 
testation in form of law, and appealed to a 
general council. 

In the beginning of the next year, 1519, 
the emperor Maximilian dying, and the 
Elector of Saxony, who protected Luther, 
being vicar of the empire during the in- 
terregnum, that refonner’s interest and 
character were greatly raised, and he was 
generally looked upon as a man sent from 
God to correct tne abuses which had 
crept into the Roman Church. In June, 
the same year, there tvas a famous con- 
ference between Luther, Eckius, and Ca- 
rolostadius, at Leipsic; in which they 
agreed to refer themselves to the uni- 
versities of Erfurt and Paris. The points 
debated upon were, free-will, purgatory, 
indulgences, penance, and the pope’s su- 
premacy. 

In 1520, Luther sent his book De Li- 
bertate Christian^ to the pope; in which 
he grounds justification upon faith alone, 
without the assistance of good works ; and 
asserts, that Christian liberty rescues us 
from the bondage of human traditions, and 
particularly the slavery of papal imposi- 
tions. Afterwards, in a remonstrance writ- 
ten in High Dutch, he proceeded to deny 
the authority of the Church of Rome. 
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In June the same year, the pope re- 
solved to apply the last remedies which 
the Church makes use of against her ene- 
mies, and began with condemning in writ- 
ing forty-one propositions extracted from 
Luther’s writings, giving him sixty days 
to recant ; but Luther refusing to comply, 
the pope declared him excommunicated, 
and sent the bull by Eckius to the Elector 
of Saxony and the university of Wittem- 
berg, who agreed to defer the publication 
of it. In the mean time Luther wrote 
against the bull with great warmth and 
freedom, and appealed once more from the 

K to a general council. Besides which, 
lused a large bonfire to be made with- 
out the walls of Wittemberg, and threw' 
into it with his own hands the pope’s bull, 
together with the decretals, extravagants, 
and Clementines. This example was fol- 
lowed by his disciples in several other 
towns. 

The emperor Charles V. declared against 
Luther, and ordered his books to be burnt. 
Upon the opening of the Diet of Wonns, 
in 1521, Luther, with the emperor’s per- 
mission, appeared there, and made a speech 
in defence of himself and his opinions. 
But, when the diet found that he would 
neither stand to the decisions of councils 
nor the decrees of popes, the emperor gave 
him twenty days to retire to a place of 
security, and, a month after, published his 
imperial edict, by which Luther was put 
under the ban of the empire, as an heretic 
and schismatic. But the duke of Saxony 
gave private orders to convey Luther to 
ttie castle of Wartburg, where he was con- 
cealed three (juarters of a year. He work- 
ed hard in this retirement, which he called 
his Isle of Patmos, and kept up the spirit 
of Ws party by writing new books ; among 
which were his “ Tracts ” against auricular 
confession, private masses, monastic vows, 
and the celibacy of the clergy. About this 
time the university of Pans, to which he 
had appealed, condemned a hundred pro- 
positions extracted out of his books j and 
IlLing Henry VIII. of England wrote against 
him in defence of the seven sacraments. 
Luther replied both to the Sorbonne and 
to the king of England, but in a very rude 
ahd unmannerly way. 

Soon after he broke out of his retire- 
ment, and was so hardy as to publish a 
bull against the pope’s bull In coena Do- 
mwt, calling it the Bull and Reformation 
of Doctor XiUtherv About this time he 
mjblish^ part of nis translation of the 
Bible, in which he departed from the 
VuloaUjjo long authorized and received 
by the Church« 


The Elector of Saxony, who all along 
favoured and protected Luther, now gave 
him leave to reform the churches of Wir- 
temberg as he thought fit. The reformer 
proposed likewise a regulation concerning 
the patrimony of the Church ; which was, 
that the bishops, abbots, and monks should 
be expelled, and all the lands and revenues 
of the bishoprics, abbeys, and monasteries, 
should escheat to the respective princes j 
and that all the convents of Mendicant 
friars should be turned into public schools 
or hospitals. This project pleased the 
princes and magistrates, who began to 
relish Luther’s doctrine extremely; inso- 
much tliat, at the Diet of Wirtemberg in 
1523, when Pope Adrian VI. insisted upon 
the bull of Leo X. and the Edict of 
Worms against Luther, he could not pre- 
vail with the princes to put them in exe- 
cution, but was answered, that a general 
council ought to be called, and that there 
ought to be a reformation of the ecclesi- 
astics, and especially of the court of Rome. 
This year, Luther had the satisfaction to 
see a league contracted between Gustavus, 
king of Sweden, and Frederick, king of 
Denmark, who both agreed to establish 
Lutheranism in their dominions. And 
now Lather’s persuasion, which, from the 
Upper Saxony, had spread itself into the 
northern provinces, began to be perfectly 
settled in llie duchies of Lunenburg, 
Brunswick, Mecklenburg, and Pomera- 
nia; and in the archbishoprics of Mag- 
deburg and Bremen; and in the towns 
of Hamburg, Wismar, Rostock; and all 
along the Baltic, as far as Livonia and 
Prussia, 

About this time Luther left oflRthe habit 
of a monk, and dressed himself like a 
doctor, refusing to be saluted with the title 
of reverend father, Erasmus having written 
a book concerning free-will, [De LiheroAr^ 
bitriOf) Luther answ'ered it in another, en- 
titled De Servo Arhitrio, In 1525, Thomas 
Miinzer and Nicholas Store, taking their 
leave of Luther, put themselves at the 
head of the Anabaptists and Fanatics, 
About this time Luther married a nun, 
called Catharine Boren, exhorting all the 
ecclesiastics and monks to follow his ex- 
ample. In 1526, Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, turned Lutheran, who gave great 
life and spirit to that party. 

In March, 1529, the Diet of Spire de- 
creed that the Catholics should not have 
the liberty to change their religion ; that 
the Lutherans should be tolerated till 
the meeting of a council, but not allowed 
to molest the Catholics; and that the 
preachers should deliver nothing in their 
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fiermons contrary to the received doctrines 
of the Church. The Lutheran princes 
entered a solemn protestation against this 
decree, from whence came the name of 
Frotestnntsy taken up first by the Luther- 
ans, and afterwards received among the 
Calvinists. 

The beginning of October, this year, 
was held at Alarburg the conference be- 
tween Luther and Zwinglius, in relation 
to the cucharist ; the latter affirming that 
there is nothing more than bread and wine 
in the Loud’s supper, which elements are 
the figure and representation of his body 
and blood ; and Luther asserting that his 
body and blood arc really present, but 
under the substance of bread and wine, 
and that only in tlie act of receiving the 
sacrament; after which Ik; did not ac- 
knowledge the continuance of this pre- 
sence. This confercjice broke u]) without 
coming to any accommodation. 

In 1530, the Lutherans or Protestants 
drew up a Confession of Paith, which they 
presented to the Diet of Augsburg. (See 
Au(jfihur(fy Confession of.) 

The year after, the Protestant princes 
made the famous league of Sniatcaldej 
which obliged the emperor to grant the 
Lutherans a toleration, till the (lificrences 
ill religion w'ere settled by a council, w'hich 
he engaged himself to call in six months. 

The Lutheran party gaining strength 
every day, and having refused the bull for 
convening a council at Mantua, the em- 
peror summoned a general diet atliatisbon, 
where a scheme of religion for reconciling 
the two parties was examined ; but, after 
they had examined and disputed for a 
month ^gether, the divines could agree 
upon no more than five or six articles, 
concerning justification, free-will, original 
sin, haptism, good w'orks, and cpiscojiacy ; 
for, when they came to other points, and 
e^ecially the eucharist, the Lutherans 
would by- no means yield to the other 
party. The diet ended with a decree of 
the emperor, strictly forbidding the Lu- 
therans to tamper with any person to make 
them q^uit their old religion, and at the 
same time suspending all the edicts pub- 
lished against them. 

Martin Luther lived to see the opening 
of the famous Council of Trent, tor ac- 
commodatinff the differences in religion ; 
which put niia upon acting with more 
vigour and warmth against the Church of 
Borne, as foreseeing that his opinions 
Vrould be condemned there. In short, he 
left no stone unturned to engage the Pro- 
tesUnt princes to act against the council ; 
^hioh measures he continued to pursue 
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until his death, which happened in Febru- 
ary, 1646. 

Maurice, the Elector of Saxony, having 
taken the field againvst the emperor, ana 
concluded a peace with him at Passaw, in 
1552, it was stipulated that the exercise 
of Lutheranism, as stated by the Confession 
of Augslmrg, should be tolerated all over 
the empire ; which toleration was to last 
for ever, in case the differences in religion 
could not be accommodated within six 
months. And thus Imtheranism was per- 
fectly settled in (Icrmany. 

The liUtherans are generally divided 
into the modvrate and the riyid. The wio- 
devate Lutherans are those who submitted 
to the Inferim, published by the emperor 
Charles V. Melaiicthon was the head of 
this party. (See Interim.) 

The riaid Lutherans arc those who wrould 
not endure any alt(;ration in any of Lu- 
ther’s opinions. The head of this party 
was Matthias Flacius, famous for writing 
the Centuries of Maydehurg^ in which he 
had tlirce other Lutheran ministers for his 
assistants. 

To these are added another division, 
called Lutheran Ztcinylians^ because they 
held some of Luther’s tenets and some of 
Zwinglius, yielding something to each side, 
to prevent the ill consequence of disunion 
in the Riformation. 

The Initherans retain the use of the 
altar for the celebration of the holy com^ 
munion, some of the ancient vestments, 
and the mitre and pastoral staff for their 
bishops, at least in Sweden. They like- 
wise make use of lighted tapers in their 
cliurches, of incense, and a crucifix on the 
altar, of the sign of the cross, and of 
images, See. Several of their doctors ac- 
knowdedge that such materials add a lustre 
and majesty to Divine w’orship, and fix at 
the same time the attention of the people. 

The Lutherans retain the observance of 
several solemn festivals after their reform- 
ation. They keep three solemn days of 
festivity at Christmas. In some Lutheran 
countries, the people go to church on the 
night of the nativity of our blessed SAVIOUR 
with lighted candles or wax tapers in their 
hands ; and the faithful, who meet in the 
church, spend the whole night there in 
singing and saying their prayers by the 
light of them. Sometimes they bum such 
a large quantity of incense, that the smoke 
of it ascends like a w^hirlwdnd, and their 
devotees may properly enough be said to 
be wrapped up in it. It is customary, 
likewise, in Germany, to give entertain- 
ments at such times to friends and rela- 
tions, and to send presents to each other, 
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especially to the young people, whom they 
amuse with very idle and romantic stories, 
telling them that our blessed Saviour 
descends from heaven on the night of his 
Nativity, and brings with him all kinds of 
pl^hings. 

They have three holidays at Easter, and 
three at Whitsuntide, as well as those 
before mentioned at Christmas. These 
festivals have notliing peculiar in them 
with respect to the ceremonies observed at 
those times; but with regard to some 
particular superstitions, they are remark- 
able enough; as, for instance, that of the 
paschal water, which is looked on as a 
sovereign remedy for sore eyes, and very 
serviceable in uniting broken limbs. This 
paschal water is nothing more than com- 
mon river water, taken up on Easter Day, 
before the rising of the sun. They have 
another superstitious notion with respect 
to their horses; they imagine that the 
swimming them in the river on Easter 
Day, before tlie sun rises, preserves them 
from lameness. 

The other festivals observed by the 
Lutherans are. New Years Day, or the 
Circumcision, a festival not near so an- 
cient as the four above mentioned; the 
festival of the Three Kings, or, otherwise, 
the Epiphany; the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin, or Candlemas ; and Lady 
Day, or the Annunciation. There is no 
public work nor service devoted to the 
illessed Virgin, nor are there any pro- 
cessions, or other ceremonies, which are 
observed by the Roman Catholics on the 
two latter festivals. The festival of the 
Sacred Trinity is solemnized on the Sun- 
day after Whitsunday ; that of St. John 
Baptist, on the 24th of June; and that of 
the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, on 
the 2nd of July, as it is by the Roman 
Catholics. To conclude, the festival of 
St. Michael the Archangel, or rather the 
ceremonies observed by the Lutherans on 
that day, are tlie remains only of an an- 
cient custom, which has been preserved 
amongst them, although somewhat extra- 
ordinary, as the members of -lieir commu- 
nion retain no manner of veneration for 
''''^els. 

>^n 1523, Luther drew up a formulary 
M the mass and commimion for the par- 
' ticular service of the ciiurcii of Wittem- 
berg. Without attempting to particularize 
the various parts of it, it may oe observed 
that all the churches ^vhere Lutheranism 
prevailed were obliged entirely to conform 
to it. However, those orders were never 
punctually obeyed. Some Lutheran coun- 
tries Hve one ritual, and some another. 


There is a difference, likewise, in their 
liturgies, though, as to the fundamental 
articles, they all agree. — Broughtim* 
LYCH-GATE, or CORPSE-GATE. 
From leich^ “ a dead body ” — (hence Leitch- 
field). A gate at the entrance of the church- 
yard, where the body was placed before 
purial. These are of frequent occurrence 
is ancient churchyards, 

LYCHNOSCOPE. A narrow window 
near the ground, very frequently found at 
the south-west end of a chancel, not in- 
frequently at the north-west, and some- 
times, though seldom, in other parts of the 
church. The name was given on the as- 
sumption, (which is now, perhaps, univers- 
ally abandoned,) that its use was to watch 
the pasch-light from without the church. 
The theory now commonly adopted, and 
at least in part proved, is, that lychiio- 
scopes were confessionals. The last and 
fullest exposition and examination o^ the 
various theories of the use of these win- 
dows may be found in a paper by Mr. 
Lowe, in the first volume of the “ Trans- 
actions of the Northamptonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and other Architectural Societies.” 
In this paper their use as ventilators is 
suggested. 

MACCABEES. There are two books 
of this name in the Apocrypha, both of an 
uncertain ordier. They are called Mac- 
cabees, because they relate the patriotic 
and gallant exploits of Judas Maccabeus 
and his brethren. The first book, which 
is a most valuable ^and authentic history, 
contains the history of the Jews from the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes to the death of Simon, a ]^riod of 
about thirty-four years. The sectmd book, 
which is far less valuable, and hss to be 
depended upon, and which is in some 
places at variance with canonical Scripture, 
contains the history of about fifteen, years, 
A. M. 3828 to 3843, from the commission of 
Heliodorus to pillage the temple, to the 
victory of Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor, 
These two books are accounted canonical 
by the Roman Catholics ; but there are be- 
sides two other books, called the third and 
fourth books of Maccabees, of very little 
authority, and which were never admitted 
into the canon by any Church. The Books 
of Maccabees are not read in the service 
of the Church of England, 

MACEDONIAN^ So called from 
Macedonius, a bishop of Constantinople, 
deposed from his see by a council of 360, 
and also Pneutnatomachiamt from frvcv/ia, 
{SpirituSf) and /«dxo/iac, {pugnot) from their 
distinctive error: a sect of heretics who 
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arose in the fourth century^ who denied the 
separate personality of the Holy Ghost. 
They were condemned by the second 
general council, (of Constantinople,) anno 
881, and against their errors the expansion 
of the latter portion of the Nicene Creed 
was directed: “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son, 
who with the Father and the Son to- 
gether is worshipped and glorified, who 
spake by the prophets.” 

MAGDEBURG CENTURIES. (See 
Centuries,) 

MAGISTRAL. An officer in cathedral 
and collegiate churches and royal chapels 
in Spain, generally a canon, whose duty it 
was to preach a certain course of sermons. 
He was so called, as it was nccessai 7 for 
him to be a master (or, as we should call 
it, bachelor) in theology. This was a pre- 
hendn de oppositione^ that is, it was conferred 
upon the successful candidate in a public 
disputation so called. 

magnificat. The song of the bless- 
ed Virgin Mary, which is appointed to be 
said or sung in English after the first 
lesson at Evening Prayer, unless the 90th 
Psalm, called Cantate Domino^ is used. 

MALACHI, THE PROPHECY OF. 
A canonical book of the Old Testament. 

The author of the Lives of the Prophets, 
and the Alexandrian Chronicle, say, that 
Malachi was of the tribe of Zebuhm, and 
a native of Sapha, and that the name of 
Malachi was given hipi because of his 
angelical mildness; which made Origen 
and Tertullian believe, that he was an 
“angel incarnate.” He is called an “angel” 
by most the Fathers, and in the version 
of thj^i-B^ptuagint. Some think that Ma- 
Jskdtiis no other than Ezra, or Esdras, and 
" tliis is the opinion of the ancient Hebrews, of 
the Chaldee Paraphrast, and of St. Jerome. 

MalJchi is the last of the twelve lesser 
prophets. He prophesied about three 
hundred years before Christ, reproving 
the Jews for their wickedness after their 
return from Babylon, charging them with 
rebellion, sacrilege, adultery, profaneness, 
and infidelity, and condemning the priests 
for being careless and scandalous in their 
ministry. At the same time, he forgets 
not to encourage the “pious remnant,” 
who, in that corrupt age, “feared the 
Lord, and thought upon his name.” 

This prophet distinctly points at the 
Messiah, who was “ suddenly to come to 
his temple,” and to be introduced by 
Elijah Ae prophet, that is, by John the 
Baptist, who came “in the spirit and 
pow^r of Elias,” or Elijah. 
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The Jews pretend that, in the time of 
Darius, son of Hystaspis, there was held 
a general assembly of the heads of their 
nation, to settle the canon of their Scrip- 
tures; that Daniel, Haggai, Zecharian, 
and Malachi presided in this council, 
and that Esdras was their secretary. But 
it is certain Daniel did not live at tliAt 
time. They add, that in the last year of 
Darius, died the prophets Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi, and with them ceased 
the spirit of prophecy among the Israelites; 
and that this was the sealing up of vision 
and prophecy, spoken of by Daniel. 

The death of the prophet Malachi is 
placed, in the Roman martyrology, on the 
14th of January. 

MANASSES, PRAYER OF. One of 
the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which is rejected as spurious even 
by the Church of Rome ; and though in 
the list of the apocryphal books contained 
in the sixth Article, is not read in the 
service of the Church of England. It 
cannot be traced to a higher source than 
the Vulgate version ; and is evidently not 
the prayer of King Manaswseh, mentioned 
in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19, as it never was 
extant in the Hebrew. — Horne's Jntrod^ 

MANICHEANS. Christian heretics, 
who took their name from one Manes. The 
ancients do not well agi’ce as to the time 
of this heretic’s first appearance. But 
Spanheim says, it was in the time of Pro- 
bus, a little before Diocletian, and that his 
heresy was a compound of the Pythago- 
rean, Gnostic, and Marcionite opinions. 
According to the accounts given by the 
Greeks, (from whom, however, the Oriental 
wTiters differ considerably,) one Terebin- 
thus, disciple to Scythianus, a magician, 
finding that in Persia, whither he was 
forced to retire out of Palestine, the priests 
and learned men of the country did 
strongly oppose his errors and designs, 
retired into a widow’s house, where (it is 
saidl he was killed, either by angels or 
by demons, as he was engaged in incanta- 
tions. This woman, being heiress to the 
money and books of Termiinthus, bought 
a slave named Cubricus, whom she after- 
wards adopted, and caused to be instructed 
in all the sciences of Persia. This man, 
after the woman’s death, changed his 
name, to obliterate the memory of his first 
condition, and assumed that of Manes. 
He pretended to be the apostle of CHRIST, 
and that he was the Comforter our Sa- 
viour promised to send. He promised 
the king of Persia that he would cure his 
son ; whereupon the father sent away all 
the physicians, and the patient died soon 
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after : whereupon Manes was imprisoned, 
but made his escape ; but being soon ap- 
prehended again, was flayed alive, and his 
carcass thrown to the wild beasts. 

Manes held that there were two prin- 
ciples, the one good, from whence pro- 
ceeded the good soul of man, and the 
<)tlher bad, from whence proceeded the evil 
soul, and likewise the body with all cor- 
poreal creatures, lie taught his disciples 
to profess a great severity of life, notwith- 
standing which they were able to wallow 
in all impurity, and he forbade to give alms 
to any that were not of his own sect, lie 
attributed the motions of concupiscence to 
the evil soul ; he gave out that the souls 
of his followers went through the elements 
to the moon, and afterwards to the sun, 
to be purified, and then to God, in whom 
they did rejoin ; and those of other men, 
he alleged, went to hell, to be sent into 
other bodies. Ho alleged, that Christ 
had his residence in the sun ; the Holy 
Ghost in the air ; wisdom in the moon ; 
and the Fathkii in the abyss of light : he 
denied the resurrection, and condemned 
marriage; he held Pythagoras’s transmi- 
gration of souls ; that CliRLsT had no real 
body } that he was neither dead nor risen, 
and that he was the Ser})cnt that tempted 
Eve. He forbade the use of eggs, cheese, 
milk, and wine, as creatures proceeding 
from a bad principle ; he used a form of 
baptism different from that of the ('hurch. 
He taught that magistrates w'ere not to 
be obeyed, and condemned the most law- 
ful wars. It were next to impossible to 
recount all the impious and damnable 
tenets of this hcresiarch, insomuch that 
Leo the Great said of him, that the devil 
reigned in all other heresies, but he had 
built a fortress and raised his throne in 
that of the Manicheans, who embraced all 
the errors and impieties that the sjiirit of 
man was capable of ; for w'hatever profan- 
ation was in Paganism, carnal blindness 
in Judaism, unlawful curiosity in magic, 
or sacrilegious in other heresies, did all 
centre in that of the Manicheans. 

The Manicheans were divided into 
hearers and the elect : of the elect, twelve 
were called masters, in imitation of the 
twelve apostles ; and there was a thirteenth, 
who was a kind of pope amongst them. 
Authors charge then with ascribing a 
body to God, and alleging that he was 
substantially in everything, though never 
so base as mire, diit &c., but w'as separ- 
ated from them by the coming of Christ, 
and by the Manicheans eating the fruits of 
the earth. They likewise maintained, that 
thelre. had been a great combat between 


the princes of darkness and light, wherein 
they who held for God were taken pri- 
soners, and that he laboured still for their 
redemption. Moreover, he held that the 
sun and the moon were ships, that the soul 
of a man and of a tree were of the same 
substance, and both of them a part of 
God ; that sin was a substance, and not a 
quality or affection, and therefore natural, 
and that acquired by the fall ; he likewise 
held a fatality, and denied free-w’ill. The 
emperors, in the fourth century, made laws 
against these heretics, who renew'cd their 
opinions in Africa, Gaul, and Rome, where 
a council was held against them. — But 
Maiiicheism continued to exist among the 
heretics of the middle ages. — See Burton, 
AoqusitL 

MANIPLE, or MANUPLE. Origin- 
ally a narrow strip of linen suspended 
from the left arm of the priest, and used 
to wipe away the perspiration fr^ni the 
face : gradually it received embellishments, 
it was bordered by a fringe, and decorated 
with needle-work. It is not improbable 
that its use might be to clean the sacred 
vessels, as has been supposed by some, for 
in the eleventh century it was given to 
the sub-deacons as the badge of their 
order. It is distinguished from the <?;n- 
gonaton bjr being worn on the left side. 
The maniple is not retained among the 
ecclesiastical* vestments of the Church of 
England. 

MANSE. Mamw, The anciem: name 
(as appears from old records) for an eccle- 
siastical residence, whether parochial or 
collegiate. In Scotland it was peculiarly 
approTiriatcd to parsonage houses ; and 
now designates the residences ofe the min- 
isters of the Presbyterian establishment. 
It was anciently applied to the pre- 
bcndal houses there, — See ilf‘ Ure^H History 
of Glasgoto, 

MANSION ARIES. The permanently 
resident canons in some Italian cathedrals: 
in others of the same country the term was 
applied to certain of the inferior clergy. 

MANUDUCTOR, {Laty)m the ancient 
Christian Church, was an officer, who, from 
the middle of the choir, where he was 
placed, gave the signal to the choristers to 
sing, marked the measure, beat the time, 
and regulated the music. He was so call- 
ed, because he led or guided the choir by 
the motions and gesture^of the band. 

The Greeks called the same kind of 
officer Mesochoros^ because he was seated 
in the middle of the choir. 

MARANATHA. On this word, which 
is added by St. Paul to the word Anathema^ 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Bingham, has col- 
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lected the authorities of the Fathers, tells spite embraced Cerdon’s heresy, and be- 
us that St. Chrysostom says it is a Hebrew came the autnor of new heresies, about A. D. 
word, signifying 'fhe Lord is come: and 134, He held with Cerdon two gods, the 
he particularly applies it to the confusion one good, the other bad ; the latter, he 
of those who still abused the privileges of said, was the author of the world, and of 
the gospel, notwithstanding that tlie Lord the law ; but the good, he said, was the 
was come among them. “ This word,” author of the gospel and redeemer of the 
says he, “ speaks terror to those who make world. He said that Christ w'as sent on 
. their members the members of an harlot, purpose to abolish the law, as being bad. 
who olfend^ their brethren by eating things Origen affirms, that he supposed there was 
offered to. idols, who name themselves by a God of the Jews, a God of the Chris- 
the names of men, who deny the resurrec- tians, and a God of the Gentiles. Tertul- 
tion. The Lord of all is come down lian w’rote against him, and, more curi- 
among us ; anti yet ye continue the same ously than anybody else, observes the rest 
men ye were before, and persevere in your of his opinions, as that he denied the re- 
sins.” St. Jerome says, it was more a surrection of the body, condemned mar- 
Syriac than a Hebrew word, though it had ria^e, excluding married people from sal- 
something in it of both languages, signify- vation, whom he would not baptize, though 
ing Our Lord is come. But he applies it he allowed of three sorts, and that the 
against the perverseness of the Jews, and living were sometimes baptized for the 
others who denied the coming of Christ : dead. In his sect, the w'omen commonly 
making this the sense of the apostle, “ If administered the sacraments. Rhodon, a 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Cii HIST, Greek author, quoted by Eusebius, says, 
let him be Anathema, the Lord is come: the disciples of this heresiarch added many 
wherefore it is superfluous for any to con- other errors to his tenets ; that the heresi- 
tend with pertinacious hatred against him, arch meeting Polycarp in the streets of 
of the truth of whose coming there is such Home, asked him whether he knew him. 
apparent demonstration.” The same sense Very well,” answered the good bishop, 
is given by Thcodoret, by Hilary the “ 1 know' you very well to be the firstborn 
deacon, and Pelagius, whose writings have of Satan.” Constantine the Great pub- 
passed under the names of St. Ambrose lished an edict against the Marcionites 
and St. Jerome respectively. And it is re- and the other heretics, in 366 ; and Theo- 
ceivedby Estius and Dr. Lightfoot as the doret, bishop of Cyrus, converted 10,000 
truest interpretation. So that, according of them in 420. 

to this sense, A/a/ awciMa could not be any MABIOLATIIY. (See Angels, IdoU 
part of the form of excommunication, but atry. Popery, Virgin Mary, Mother of 
only a reason for pronouncing yfjR/Mtvna God.) The worship of the Virgin Mary: 
against those who expressed their haired one of the sins of the Church of Rome, 
against Christ, by denying his coming ; for defending which her theologians are 
either in» words, as the Jews did, who bias- guilty of heresy. The fact of the Ro- 
pbemed Christ, and called Jesus Ana- manists praying to the Virgin Mary is not 
or accursed; or else by wicked works, denied. Tlieir manner of doing so, not 
as those who lived profanely under the merely seeking her intercession, but actu- 
naqie of Christian. But Parkhurst is rather ally addi-essing her in terms which sound 
inclinad to derive it from the Hebrew, very like blasphemy to those whose re- 
miharem atha, signifying cursed art thou ; ligion is catholic and Scriptural, may be 
the m being changed into «, as W'as fre- seen from the following extracts made 
quent among Hellenizing Jews. from the Psalter of Bonaventure. 

liARCIONITES. Heretics of the se- Extract from the “ Crown of the Blessed 
cond gentury, so called from Marcion. Virgin:”* 

He was born at Sinope, in Paphlagonia or “ O thou, our governor, and most be- 
Helenopontus, on the coast of the Pontus nignant Lady, in right of being his mother, 
or Black Sea, and for that reason command your most beloved Son, out 
is sometimes called Ponticus, He studied Lord J ksus Christ, that he deign to 
the Stoic philosophy in his younger years, raise our minds from longing after earthly 
and was a lovenof solitude and poverty; things to the contemplation of heavenly 
but being convicted of unclcanness with a things.” , < rr 

virgin, he was, by his father, who was a Extract from a serious parody on the To 
bishop, expelled the Church. After this Deum, by the same wTiter : 
he went to Rome, where being not ad- “We praise thee, Mother ol GoD; we 

mitted into Church communion, becaup * Sancti Bonaventime Opera, tom. vi. jart 

ilis hither had not consented to it, he in U., from p. 466 to 473. Fol. Moguutifie, 160i#. 
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ackno-wledge thee to be a virgin. All the 
earth doth ■worship thee, the spouse of the 
eternal Father. All the angels and arch- 
angels, all thrones and powers, do faithfully 
serve thee. To thee all angels cry aloud, 
with a never-ceasing voice, Holy, holy, 
holy, Mary, mother of God. . . . The 
whole court of heaven doth honour thee 
as oueen. The holy Church throughout 
all tne world doth invoke and praise thee, 
the mother of Divine majesty. . . . Thou 
sittest with thy Son on the right hand of 
the Father. ... In thee, sweet Mary, 
is our hope; defend us for evermore. 
Praise becometh thee; empire becometh 
thee; virtue and glory be unto thee for 
ever and ever.” 

Extract from a parody on the Atha- 
nasian Creed, by the same writer : 

‘‘Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the 
right faith concerning Mary ; which faith, 
except every one do keep whole and un- 
defiled, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly. ... Ife (Jesus Christ) 
sent the floLY Spirit upon his disciples, 
and upon his mother, and at last took her 
uj) into heaven, where she sitteth on the 
right hand of her Son, and never ceaseth 
to make intercession with him for us. 

“ This is the faith concerning the Virgin 
Mary, w'hich, except every one do believe 
faitmully and firmly, he cannot be saved.” 

Extract from a W'ork by Alphonso 
Liguori, called “ The Glories of Mary : ” * 

“ During the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, the people of Rome experienced 
in a most striking manner the protection 
of the Blessed Virgin. A frightful pes- 
tilence raged in the city to such an extent, 
that thousands were carried off, and so 
suddenly, that they had not time to make 
the least preparation. It could not be 
arrested by the vows and prayers which 
the holy pope caused to be offered in all 
quarters, until he resolved on having re- 
course to .the Mother of God. Having 
commanded the clergy and people to go 
in procession to the church of our lady, 
called St. Mary Major, currying the pic- 
ture of the holy Virgin, painted by St. 
Luke, the miraculous effects of her in- 
tcrcession were soon experienced *. in every 
street as they passed the plague ceased, 
and before tne end of the procession an 
angel in jiuman form was seen on the 
tower of Adrian, named ever since the 
castle of St. Angelo, sheathing a bloody 
sabre. At the same moment the angels 
were heard singing the anthem, ‘Regina 

* * “The Glories of Mary, Mother of God; 

irimslated from the Itahan of blessed Alphonsus 


Coeli,' ‘Triumph, 0 Queen,’ Hallelujah. 
'The holy pope added, ‘ Ora pro nobis 
Deum,* ‘ Pray for us,’ &c. The Church has 
since used this anthem to salute the 
Blessed Virgin in Easter time.” — True 
Devotion to Uie Blesned Virgin^ p. 21. 

Extract from the Encyclical Letter of 
Pope Gregory XVI. : 

“Having at length taken possession of 
our see in the Lateran Basilica, accordin^^ 
to the custom and institution of our pre- 
decessors, w'e turn to you without delay, 
venerable brethren; and in testimony of 
our feeling towards you, we select for the 
date of our letter this most joyful day, on 
■which wc celebrate the solemn festival of 
the most Blessed Virgin’s triumphant as- 
sumption into heaven ; that she, who has 
been tlirough every great calamity our 
patroness and protectress, may watch over 
us writing to you, and lead our mind by 
her heavenly influence to those counsels 
which may prove most salutary to Christ’s 
flock. . . . But that all may have a suc- 
cessful and happy issue, let us raise our 
eyes to the most Blessed Virgin Mary, 
■w'ho alone destroys heresies, 'umo is our 
greatest hope, yea, the entire gi’ound of 
our hope.” 

For other quotations to the same pur- 
pose, see the very useful and learned 
volume “ On Roman I’allacies and Catho- 
lic Truths,” \y the Rev. H. T. Powell. 

’J'he adoration of the Virgin was fijst in- 
troduced in the fourth century, and was 
regarded as a heresy by the Catholic 
Church. It comnienced in Arabia, about 
the year 373, and seems to have given 
rise to the opposite heresy, that of the 
Antidicomarians, who imoke inieverently 
of the Blessed Virgin. We learn that the 
simple and misguided persona who adopted 
this new worship, made offerings of cakes 
to the Virgin, from which they were called 
Collyridians (a word which signified the 
nature of the offering). There is no evi- 
dence that they separated from the Church 
or its worship, or refused to worship God, 
or regarded the Virgin as equal witn God. 
They, howeYer, offered external M orship to 
the Virgin, and were, therefore, regarded 
as heretics. In the following century, a 
reaction against the Nestorian refusal of 
the title 'ineotokos (Mother of God) to the 
Blessed Virgin, tended greatly to pave the 
way for the mariolatry ot later times. (See 
NestorianSf Mother of God,) Our great 
Bishop Bull observes, “We abominate the 
impious imposture of those who have trans- 
lated the most humble and holy Virgin 

Liguori, and carefully revised by a Catholic 
P&st.” John Coyne, Dublin, 1888. 
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into an idol of pride and vanity, and repre- 
sented her as a vain>glorious and aspiring 
creature; like Lucifer, (I tremble at the 
comparison,) thirsting after Divine wor- 
ship and honour, and seeking out super- 
stitious men and women, whom she may 
oblige to her more especial service, and 
make them her perpetual votaries. For 
what greater affront than this could they 
•have offered to her humility and sanctity ? 
How fulsome, yea, how perfectly loath- 
some to us, are the tales of those that have 
had the assurance to tell us of the amorous 
addresses of the Blessed Virgin to certain 
persons, her devout worshippers ; choosing 
them for her husbands, bestowing her 
kisses liberally on them, giving them her 
breasts to suck, and presenting them with 
bracelets and rings of her hair as love- 
tokens! The fables of the Jewish Talmud- 
ists, yea, of Mahomet, may seem grave, 
serious, and sober histories, compared to 
these and other such like impudent fic- 
tions. Insomuch that wise men have 
thought that the authors of these romances 
in religion were no better than the tools 
and instruments of Satan, used by him to 
expose the Christian religion, and render 
it ridiculous, and thereby to introduce 
atheism. And indeed we are sure, that 
the wits of Italy, where these abominable 
deceits have been and are chiefly counten- 
anced, were the first broach erg and patrons 
of infidelity and atheism in Europe, since 
the time that Christianity obtained in it.” 

In a word, such is the worship given to 
the Blessed Virgin by ifiiany in the Church 
of Rome, that they deserve to be called 
Mnriani, rather than Christiani, &c. 

MARK, ST., THE EVANGELIST’S 
DAY. A festival of the Christian Church, 
observed on the 2oth of April. 

St. Mark was, by birth, a Jew, and de- 
scended of the tribe of Levi. He was con- 
verted^ by some of the apostles, probably 
by St. Peter, to whom he was a constant 
companion in all his travels, supplying the 
place of an amanuensis and interpreter. 
He was by St. Peter sent into Egypt, fix- 
ing his chief residence at Alexandria, and 
the places thereabout: where he was so 
successful in his ministry, that he convert- 
ed multitudes both of men and women. 
He afterwards removed westward, toward 
the parts of Libya, going through the 
countries of Marmorica, Pentapolis, and 
others thereabouls; where, notwithstand- 
ing the barbarity and idolatry of the inha- 
bitants, he planted the gospel. Upon his 
return to Alexandria, he ordered the af- 
fairs of that Church, and there suffered 
®aartyrdom in the following manner. About 


Easter, at the time the solemnities of Se- 
rapis were celebrated, the idolatrous peo- 
ple, being excited to vindicate the honour 
of their deity, broke in upon St. Mark, 
while he was performing Divine service, 
and, binding him with cords, dragged him 
tlirough the streets, and thrust him into 
prison, where in the night he had the com- 
fort of a Divine vision. Next day, the 
enraged multitude used him in the same 
manner, till, his spirits failing, he expired 
under their hands. Some add, that they 
burnt his body, and that the Christians 
decently interred his bones and ashes near 
the place where he used to preach. This 
happened in the year of Christ 68. 

MARK’S, ST., GOSPEL. A canon- 
ical book of the New Testament. (See the 
preceding article.) 

This evangelist wTote his Gospel at 
Rome, whither he accompanied St. Peter 
in the year of Christ 44. Tertullian, and 
others, pretend, that St. Mark was no more 
than an amanuensis to St. Peter, who 
dictated this Gospel to him. Others affirm 
that he wrote it after St. Peter’s death. 

MAKONITES. Certain Eastern Chris- 
tians, so called, who inhabit near Mount 
Lebanon, in Syria. The name is derived 
cither from a town in the country called 
Maronia^ or from St, Namif who built a 
monastery there in the fifth century. 

The Marnnites hold communion with 
the Romish Church. Pope Gregory XIII. 
founded a college at Rome, where their 
youth are educated by the Jesuits, and 
then sent to their own country. They 
formerly followed the errors of the Jacob- 
ites, Nestorians, and Monothelites; but 
these they renounced for the errors of 
the Roman Church in the time of Gregory 
XIII. and Clement VIIL The patriarch 
of the Maronitea was present in the fourth 
Lateran Council, under Innocent III., in 
1215. 

The Marovites have their patriarch, 
archbishops, bishops, and about 150 in- 
ferior clergy, who are so oppressed by the 
Turks, that they arc reduced to work for 
their living. They keep Lent according 
to the ancient rigour, eating but one meal 
a day, and that after mass, which is said 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. Their 
priests are distinguished by a blue sc^f, 
which they wear iU)out their caps. Married 
men may become priests, but none may 
marry after he is in orders. They wear 
no surplices, observe particular fasts and 
feasts, and differ in many other things 
from the Church of Rome. 

The patriarch of the Maronitei is 
monk of St. Anthony, claims the title of 
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patriarch of Antioch, and is always called 
Peter. He has about nine bishops under 
him, and resides at Edem CanoUn^ a mon- 
aste^ built on a rock. They read their 
service both in the vulgar language and 
injjatin, and, while they perform it, turn 
their heads sometimes on one side, and 
sometimes on the other, pronouncing the 
word Num or Eyncm softly, which signifies 
yes or yes verity ^ by which they express 
their assent to what they read. They 
have so great a veneration for their bishops, 
that they often prostrate themselves before 
them. 

As to the particular tenets of the Ma- 
ronitesj before their adhesion to the Church 
of Home, it is said, they denied the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, observed 
Saturday as well as the Lord’s day, con- 
demned fourth marriages as unlawful; 
held that all souls were created together, 
and that those of good men do not enter 
into heaven till after the resurrection ; that 
they administered the eueharist to childi'en, 
and communicated in both kinds. 

In 1180, the Maronites were above 
40,000 in number, and very valiant. They 
did the kings of Jerusalem great service 
against the Saracens. 

Resides several convents of Maronitc 
monks, there is one of nuns, who are 
highly esteemed for their sanctity'. This 
edifice is no more than a church, m which 
the nuns are shut up close, like pigeons in 
their holes, in little corners or cells, which 
are so low, that few of them can stand 
upright, or turn themselves round in them. 

marriage. (Sec Matrhmmy.) 

MARTINMAS. A festival formerly 
kept on the 11th of November, in honour 
of St. Martin, bishop of Tours, in France, 
who, after distinguishing himself by de- 
stroying the heathen altars and images re- 
maining in his day, died in the year 400, 
havingbeen bishop about twenty-six years. 

MAliTYR. One who Jays down his 
life, or suffers death, for the sake of reli- 
gjion. The word is Greek, and properly 
signifies a “witness.” It is applied, by 
way of eminence, to those who suffer in 
witness of the truth of the gospel. 

The Christian Church nas abounded 
with martyrs, and history is filled with 
surprising accounts of their singular con- 
stancy and fortitude uiider the most cruel 
torments human nauire was capable of 
suffering. The primitive Christians were 
falsely accused by their enemies of paying 
a sort of Divine wo:*:hip to martyrs. Of 
this we have an instance in the answer of 
the Church of Smyrna to the suggestion 
pf the Jews, who, at the martyrdom of 


Polycarp, desired the heathen judge not 
to suffer the Christians to carry off his 
body, lest they should leave their crucified 
master, and worship him in his stead. To 
which they answered, “We can neither 
forsake Christ, nor worship any other: 
for we worship him as the Son of God, 
but love the martyrs as the disciples and 
followers of the Lord, for the great affec- 
tion they have shown to their King and’ 
Master.” A like answer was given at the 
martyrdom of Fructuosus, in Spain; for 
when the judge asked Eulogius, his deacon, 
whether he would not worship Fructuosus, 
as thinking that, though he refused to 
worship heathen idols, he might yet be 
inclined to w orship a Christian martyr, 
Eulogius replied, “ I do not w'orship Fruc- 
tuosus, but him whom Fructuosus wor- 
ships.” 

The first martyr in the Christian Church 
was St. Stephen. Ilis memory cele- 
brated on the day which bears his name. 
In the collect for that day, he is expressly 
named the “first Martyr St. Stephen,” 
and we are there taught to pray God, that 
w'e may “ Icara to love and bless our per- 
secutors, by following this blessed martyr’s 
example.” The Church loves to dwell on 
the memory of those who have yielded up 
even their lives in a faithful attachment to 
their Redeemer, and who, from the midst 
of the fires, ncould rejoice in God, and 
trust in his grace. In that beautiful hymn, 
the Te Deuniy their memory is celebrated 
ill the W'ords, — “ The noble army of mar- 
tyrs praise thee.” And well may they be 
counted “ an army!' whether we consider 
their numbers or their valour; and a 
“ 7iohle army,” because, as true sr^diers of 
Christ, these have fought against sin with 
their lives in their hands, and in the apos- 
tolic phrase, “ have resisted unto blooa.” 

The Church of England can boast of the 
only royal martyr. Our glorious martyr. 
King Charles I., having been dethroned by 
the rresbyterians, was murdered by the 
Independents.— tew. 

MARTYRDOM. The death of a 
martyr. 

The same name is sometimes given to a 
church erected over the spot w^here a mar- 
tyr has suffered. 

MARTYROLOGY, in the Church of 
Rome, is a catalogue or list of martyrs, 
including the history of^ their lives and 
sufferings for the sake of religion* 

The Martyrologies draw their materials 
from the calendars of particular churches, 
in which the several festivals, dedicated to 
them, are marked. They seem to be de- 
rived from the practice oi the ancient Ro* 
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mans, who inserted the names of heroes 
and great men in their Fa^tif or public 
rensters. 

The Martyrologm are very numerous. 
Those ascribed to Eusebius and St. Jerome 
are reckoned snurious. Bede is the first 
who, in the eiglith century, composed two 
Martyrolo^es, one in prose, and the other 
in veme. Florus, the deacon of Lyons, in 
the ninth century, enlarged Bede’s “ Mar- 
tyrology,” and put it almost in the con- 
aition it is at present. Valdelbcrtus, a 
monk of the diocese of Treves, in the same 
century, wrote a martyrology in verse, 
extracted from Bede and Florus, and now 
extant in Dacherius’s Hpiciktjium, About 
the same time, Kabaiius Maurus, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, drew up a martyrology, 
publi^ed by Canisius, in his Antujucn Lec- 
tiones. After these, Ado, archbishop of 
Vienne, compiled a new Martyrolog}^ while 
he was travelling in Italy, where, in a 
iourney from Rome to Ravenna, A. d. 857, 
he saw a manuscript of an ancient inartyr- 
ology, which had been brought thither 
from Aquileia. 

In the year 870, Usuardus, a monk of 
St. Germain des Pres, drew up a much 
larger and more correct martyrology than 
those above mentioned. This performance 
was well received, and began to be made 
use of in the offices of the AVestern Church. 
About the beginning of the ijext century, 
Notkerua, a monk of Switzerland, di'ew up 
another martyrology from Ado’s materials. 
This martyrology, published by Canisius, 
had not the same success with that of 
Usuardus. The churches and monasteries, 
which used this last, made a great many 
additions and alterations in it. This gave 
rise to a fast number of different martyr- 
ologies during the six following centuries. 

The moderns, at last, desirous to rectify 
the errors and defects of the old martyr- 
ologiesjK compiled new ones. Augustinus 
Behmis^ of radua, began this reform in 
the fifteenth century. After him, Francis 
Maruli or Maurolycus, abbot of Messina, 
in Sicily, drew up a martyrology, in which 
he has entirely changed Usuardus’s text. 
John Yander Meulen, know n by the name 
of Molanus, a doctor of Louvain, restored 
it, with ' alterations and very learned notes. 
About the same time, Golcsinus, apostolic 
pro^onotary, drew up a martjTology, and 
dedicated it to Gregory XIII. ; but this was 
^ot approved at Rome. Baronius’s ** Mar- 
tyrology * written some time after, with 
notes, >va8 better received, being approved 
by Pope Sixtus Quintus, and has since 
passed for the modern martyrology of the 
Roioan Church. It has been several times 


corrected, and was translated into French 
by the Abbot Chatlain, canon of Notre 
Dame at Paris, with notes, in the year 
1709. ^ 

There are very ridiculous and even con- 
tradictory narratives, in these several 
martyrologies; which is or sily accounted 
for, if we consider how many forged and 
spurious accounts of the lives of saints 
and martyrs, from whence the martyr- 
ologies were compiled, appeared in the first 
ages of the Church ; and which the legend- 
ary w'riters of those times adopted without 
examining into the truth of them. Those 
of later ages, w ho have written the lives 
of saints and martyrs, either through pre- 
possession, or want of courage to contra- 
dict received opinions, have made use of a 
great part of this fabulous stuff, and passed 
it off for genuine history. However, some 
good critics of late years have gone a 
great way towards clearing the lives of the 
saints and martyrs from the monstrous 
heap of fiction they laboured under. Of 
tliis number are M. de Launoy, of Paris, 
M. Baiilot, in his “ Lives of the Saints,’* 
M. le Nain de Tillemont, and others. — 
Bremghton, 

MARY. (See Virgin Mary and Mari- 
olatry.) 

MASORA. A term in Jewish theology, 
signifying tradition. It includes notes of 
all the variations of w^ords, letters, and 
points which occur in the Hebrew' Scrip- 
tures ; an enumeration of all the letters, 
8zc . } in short, the minutest points of ver- 
bal criticism, and pretends to an immacu- 
late accuracy. The authors of it are un- 
know'n. Some attribute it to Moses ; 
others to Ezra ; others to the Masorites of 
Tiberias. The probability is, according to 
Bishop AValton, that the Masora w'as be- 
gun about the time of the Maccabees, and 
was continued for many ages. — See Bishop 
Walton's Prolegomena to his Polyglott 
Bible. 

MASORITES. A society of learned 
'Jew's, who had a school or college at Ti- 
berias. They paid great attention to the 
critical study of the Hebrew Scriptures *, 
and to them by many able scholars, as 
AValton, Capellus, &c., is attributed the 
invention of the vowel points now used for 
the guidance of the pronunciation in read- 
ing Hebrew. 

MASS. In Latin, Missa. This word at 
first imported nothing more than the dis- 
missal of a Church assembly. By degrees, 
it came to be used for an assembly and 
for Church service; and from signifying 
Church service in general, it came at 
length to denote the Communion Service 
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in particular, and so that most emphati- 
cally came to be called Mass. Since the 
Reformation, the word has been generally 
confined to express the form of celebrating 
the holy communion in the Romish Church. 
But in the First Book of King Edward VI., 
the Communion Service is thus headed: 
“ The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Mass.” 

Formerly there was the missa catechu- 
menorum and the nmm fideliumt not be- 
cause they had two kinds of communion, 
Wt because the primitive Christians dis- 
missed their congregations at different 
times, first sending away the heathens and 
heretics, then the catechumens and public 
penitents, after having prayed ; the faith- 
mi alone being suffered to remain during 
the celebration of the holy communion. 
The practice of the modern Komish Church 
'contrasts strikingly with this : they not 
only allow catechumens to be present at 
their mism Jidelium^ but also heretics and 
unbelievers, and make a profit by the ex- 
Inbition : in this again the English Church 
more nearly resembles the primitive 
Church, retaining her sensitive seclusion 
during the solemn service. 

The mass, almost universally adopted in 
the churches of the Roman obedience, is 
contained in the Roman Missal, and a de- 
scription of this will be now presented to 
the reader. Unless in very particular cir- 
cumstances, such as times of persecution, 
&c., mass is not said anywhere but in a 
church, or place set aside for public wor- 
ship. It can be said only from morning 
dawn till mid-daj, at least in ordinary 
cases, as at Christmas, &c. The priest 
who says it must be fasting from the mid- 
night before, “ out of respect for the vic- 
tim of which he is to partake;” and, in 
general, no priest can say more than one 
mass on one day. When the priest offici- 
ates, he is attired in sacred vestments, 
which are understood “ to represent those 
with which Chbist was clothed in the 
course of his bitter passion and also to 
be the emblems of those virtues with which 
the soul of a priest ough^ to be adorned. 
These garments are intended to hide the 
littleness of man ; to make him forget him- 
self while clothed in the robes of a supe- 
rior character ; to gain tiie respect of the 
people, who no longer consider on that 
occasion what he is, as a man, but lose 
sight of the individual, who is lost in the 
character of Jiscs Christ, which he re- 
presents. Mass is nc^er said except on an 
altar, fixed or portable, set aside for that 
particular purpose by the, solemn prayer 
j,and benediction of a bishop. The altar 


is always covered with linen cloths, amd 
generally contains relics of saints. As 
mass is commemorative of our SAVIon^^e 
passion and death upon the cross ; to put 
the priest and people in mind of these^ 
there is always an image of CHRIST cru- 
cified upon the altar. There are also two 
or more lighted as tokens of joy, 

“ and to denote light of faith.” & 

solemn masses inc^e x%,used, as an eifi- 
blem of prayer ascendjos^lo OoD, as the 
smoke ascends from t||^enser. Incense 
is also used as a token '^6f honour to the 
thing incensed. Masses are divided into 
solemn or high mass, and plain or low 
mass ; mass sung, or said ; public mass, or 
private mass. A solemn mass, is mass of- 
fered up with all the due solemnities, by 
the bishpp or priest, attended by a deacon, 
sub-dej^con, and other ministers, each offi- 
ciating in’his part. Such a mass is always 
sung ; and hence a choir of singers accom- 
panies it, with an organ, if possible ; and, 
at times, other instrumental music. Mass, 
when divested of all these solemnities, and 
in which only the priest officiates, is a 
plain or low mass. The priest, however, 
may either sing the mass, attended by the 
choir, or say it. Hence the difference be- 
tween mass sung and said. Mass may 
be attended by a crowd of people, or it 
may be said with few or none present, ex- 
cept the dark, to attend the officiating 
priest. When the mass is numerously at- 
tended, all, or many, of those present may 
partake of the sacrifice, by communion, or 
none may communicate with the priest. 
These differences make the mass puolic or 
private^ and it is admitted that private 
masses have become more commop in latter 
ages. The priest who is to celebrate, after 
some time previously spent in prayer and 
meditation, by way of preparation for the 
solemn mystery, as well to recollect his 
thoughts, as to specify the intention with 
which he offers up the mas8> whether it bp 
for any individual, living or dead, for. the 
whole Church, for himself, or for the ne^ 
cessities of the congregation^nrt^ht,' pro- 
ceeds, with the deacoiif sub-deaoon, and 
other ministers, to put<on the'^saerbd vest- 
ment. He then goes in procei^ipp with ^ 
them from the vestry :4b the^^altar, the 
acolytes carrying incense and lights, wfhile 
the choir smg the anthem and psalm, 
which^ for this reason, is called the^ tn^oit 
The priest, being come 'befo%.SiC altar, 
stops at the foot pt it, bow4|‘ c6|ifesBes 
generally to the A&ighty God, aiwtto all 
me saints, that he has sinned most ^ev^ 
ously, and that in every ^y, both by 
thoughts, words, and deeds^^m thi^ugh 
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ovrn most gfrieyous fkult. This being 
case, he begs all the saints of heaveni 
he has called as ibe witnesses of hift 
to be also intercessors for his pardon, 
Stid to pray to the Lord onr God ror him. 
The minister and assistants then, in like 
manner, on behalf of.,. tbe people, repeat 
the same confcssion^^ter the priest, ac- 
knowledging that tli’e^are altogether an 
^embly of sinners, who' have come to 
implore the mercy, because they 

stand in need of This confession is to 
beg of God pardon for daily and unknown 
faults, that the awful mystery may be cele- 
brated with all imaginable purity. For 
the same reason Ki/ne eleison, Chrkte elei- 
son, are several times repeated j being ad- 
dressed three times to God the Father, 
as our creator, as our protector, and as our 

E arent: thrice to God the Son:, m our 
igh priest, as our victim of atonement, and 
as our brother j and, lastly, to the Holy 
Ghost, as the author of grace, the in- 
spirer of prayer, and the sanctifier of our 
souls. This being finished, the priest, 
without moving from his place, begins the 
Gloria in excehk^ whicn is called the 
Hymn of the Angels, because the first 
words of it were sung by the angels at our 
Saviour’s birth. As this is a canticle 
of joy and gladness, the Church, when 
in mourning, in Lent, in Advent, and in 
masses for the dead, forbids th J use of this 
hymn, even in the time of mass, because 
the minds of the congregation should then 
be wholly occupied with affections of grief, 
melancholy, or sorrow, for our Saviour’s 
passion, for our own sins, or the sufferings 
of the souls for whom she is praying. The 
Gloria bei^ ended, the priest, kissing the 
altar, and turning towards the people with 
extendi arms, sdutes them in these words : 
“ Dominm wJwcmm,” ** The Lord be with 
you.” The people answer, by applying the 
same c»|nest wish to him, saying, “And 
with thy spirit.” The arms are extended, 
and th^, closed, to express, by that ges- 
ture,. t||v|iffection with which he embraces 
^Yien goes up to the 
in posture of humili- 
With respect; makes men- 
tt.vfhose relics are there; 
havhig saluted the people, 

. ,_,M,to the book, and reads 

the day. On great festivals 

there jll bno prayer, which has always 
referencej sojewnity then celebrating. 
Thus, “ jT, l^asion. is made to the 
]*esurreei^ii of our Saviour j at Christ- 
mas, to his nativity) in masses for the 
J«*ad, m^tipn ift ttmds at the souls prkyed 
ftie feirtts of saints, we tom- 

in.'.-'' ■ ■ ' 2 I . 
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altar j ' 
atiotf 
t\pn. 



memorate the particular virtues for which 
th^ were each distinguished. In Lent, 
and penitentiary times, there are other 
prayers beside that of the day, still bear- 
ing some allusion to the circumstances of 
the times. The sub-deacon .then sings (or, 
in low masses, the priest himself reads) a 
lesson of the Old or New Testament, called 
the Epistle, because commonly taken from 
the Epistles of St. Paul, or of the other 
apostles. This is followed by the singing 
of Alleluias, or some verses of tlie Psalms, 
called the Gradual or 2'ract. 

In Lent, and penitential times, instead 
of these expressions of joy, strains of the 
deepest compunction and regret only are 
used. These being concluded, the book is 
removed to the other side of the altar, 
when all the people rise up, to show, by 
their postures of standing, tneir eagerness 
to hear the gospel ; the priest also, as he 
passes from one side of the altar to the 
other, bows down in the middle, and the 
deacon prays on his knees that God would 
make him worthy to announce the gospel ; 
and, after having received the priest’s bless- 
ing, proceeds to the place appointed for 
the solemn recitation of it accompanied by 
the acolytes, with lights and incense. As 
soon as the book of the Gospel appears, all 
rise up, and continue standing while it is 
read, to show their readiness to perform 
what is there taught. In naming the 
evangelist from which the Gospel is taken, 
the reader signs the cross upon his fore- 
head, his mouth, and his breast. On his 
forehead, to show that he is not ashamed 
of Christ’s doctrine; on his mouth, to 
show his readiness to proclaim it to others ; 
and on his breast, to show that he enter- 
tains a sincere affection for it in his heart. 
When the Gospel is finished, the book is 
conveyed to the priest, w’ho kisses it as a 
token of respect. After the Gospel, follows 
the Nicene Creed, which is immediately 
recited at the altar, while it is sung by the 
choir ; it is omitted on some days, parti- 
cularly in masses for the dead. In low 
masses, the priest himself reads the Gospel. 
At this part of the mass, in parish churches, 
and sometimes in other places, a discourse, 
or exhortation, drawn from the Gospel, is 
delivered to the people. Here ends the 
first part of the mass. 

The second part commences by the priest, 
from the altar, again saluting the people, 
and then making an oblation to UOD, of 
bread and wine, which are vhe matters of 
the sacrifice. The wine is first mixed with 
a little water, to represent the water which 
flowed, with blood, from the side of CHEtstr, 
— ^to signify the union of the Divine and 
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human nature in him, and of the faithful 
with Jesus Christ. Being now about to 
bless these offerings, the priest bows down 
his head, in a spirit of humility, then lifts 
up his hands to heaven, whence every bless- 
ing must come, and makes the sign of the 
cross upon the offerings, and says, “ Come, 
thou Sanctifier, and bless this sacrifice, 
which is prepared for thy holy name.” The 
priest, in high masses, then incenses the 
oblation. After this he proceeds to receive 
the offerings of the people, where the cus- 
tom of receiving offerings from them pre- 
vails : the priest then proceeds to wash his 
hands, begging of God the necessary purity. 
In this ceremony, the priest only washes 
the tips of his fingers, not his whole hands, 
to si^ify, that the purity with which he 
ought to approach the altar should be not 
on^ from larger and mortal sins, but even 
from the most trivial olfenccs or affections 


to sin, which are properly enough re})re- 
sented by the extremities of the fingers ; 
then, turning about, the priest recom- 
mends himself to the i)raycrs of the people. 
This is the last time that the priest turns 
to the people, till the sacrifice is accom- 
plished, and the communion received. 
The reason of this is, that he is now enter- 
ing upon the most solemn part of the mass, 
whicn requires his utmost attention, which 
must not, henceforward, be distracted by 
turning away from the object; nor does 
the priest turn his back towards the altar, 
during the presence of the sacrament upon 
it, lest he might appear to act irreverently. 
After this foUows me Secret, being one or 
more prayers, always said in silence, cor- 
responding to the collect of the day, and 
which immediately precedes the preface, 
by which the second part of the mass ends, 
and the third begins. At this time is also 
rung a little bell, to give notice to all the 
people, that the priest is now reciting the 
Holy Canticle. It is usual also for the 
people, at this part of the mass, to bow 
down their heads and their breasts- With 
hearts thus prepared, and minds raised 
above earthly things, the priest, the min- 
isters, and people, proceed to attend to 
the most awful part of the mass, in the 
Canon or rule for consecrating the eucha- 
rist, which is never materially changed, 
whatever be the ofiice. It is said bv the 
priest in a low voice, to express the silence 
of Christ in his passion, and that all may 
be impressed witn reverence and awe for 
the sacred mysteri^. It consists of five 
prayers. In the first, the priest prays for 
all the Church; and by name, for the 
pope, the bishop of the diocese ; for 
those whom he desires particularly to 


recommend, for all tha assistants, their 
families, &c. He makes mention of the 
Blessed Virgin, the apostles, and some 
martyrs, in order to express the union be- 
tween the Church militant and triumph- 
ant, and to obtain the assistance of their 
prayers. Then he stretches his hands 
over the oblation, begging that it may be- 
come acceptable to God, oy becoming the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ. The 
third prayer contains the history of the 
institution and the consecration of the ele- 
ments, by the priest’s pronouncing tho 
words of Jesus Christ himself. We have 
already seen that the essence of the sacri- 
fice is contained in the consecration. As 
soon as the words of the consecration are 
pronounced, the priest kneels down to 
adore Jesus Christ present; and imme- 
diately elevates first the host, and then 
the chalice, in memory of Christ’s being 
raised ii})on the cross, and that tiu; people 
also may adore him. Having laid these 
down on the altar, the priest kneels again, 
and bows his head in a second act of ador- 
ation. During this ceremony, the server 
tinkles a little bell, to awaken the atten- 
tion of the congregation. In the mean 
time, the people also bow down their heads, 
being already uj)on their knees, and strike 
their breasts, lie then continues the third 
prayer, making a commemoration of the 
passion, rcrurrection, and ascension of Je- 
sus Christ, and beseeching God that he 
would vouchsafe to receive the sacrifice 
favourably, as he did those of Abel, Abra- 
ham, and Melchisedech, which wtjre figures 
of it ; and that those who partake of it 
may be replenished with every heavenly 
blessing. The attitude of tl^e priest is 
changed when he comes to this part. Hi- 
therto he has recited the [jrayers of the 
canon in an erect posture, with his hands 
mostly lifted up to heaven ; but now he 
joins lus hands before his breast, and bows 
down his head to tho lowest degree that 
the altar will admit. In this posture of 
prostrate hmnility, he recites tne prayer, 
till, towards the conclusion, he kisses tho 
altar, and resumes his foUner upright pos- 
ture. In the fourth prayer, the priest re- 
commends to God the faithful dedjurted in 
general, and those in particular for whom 
he intends to pray. “ fie mindful, 0 
of thy servants, men and woifien, who are 
gone before us in the sign^pf fai^» 
have rested in the sleep of pei^ce.” ^ Hay- 
ing said these words, th® priest, joining his 
hands before his breast, prays a few mo- 
ments for them, and mentions any nMCS 
of persons for whom he partioularly wishes i 
to pray, or offer up the mass.; 
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tending hie hands again, he concludes his 
prayer in these words : “ To these, 0 Lord, 
and to all the rest in Christ, grant, we 
beseech thee, a place of refreshment, light, 
and peace.” In the fifth, he mentions 
several saints, and beating his breast, begs 
that we sinners may. have some part of 
their glory, through the mercy of God. 

Jn fine, he lifts the host over the clialice, 
fionouring the Blessed Trinity, acknow- 
ledging the Divine goodness to us through 
Jesus Christ, and, through him, offering 
it all honour and glory. During the eleva- 
tion, all the ministers kneel in profound 
adoration, and either themselves hold ta- 
pers, or others are introduced bearing 
lighted torches. Thus finishes the third 
part of the mass. 

The fourth part begins by tlie priest’s 
breaking the long silence he has*" observed 
since the preface, by chanting, or reciting 
aloud, the Lord’s Prayer, which is followed 
up by a prayer for deliverance from evil, 
and for peace in our days. At the con- 
clusion of this prayer, the priest kneels 
down to adore the Blessed Sacrament ; he 
then breaks the host into three pieces, to 
imitate that done by Jesus Cuiiist hiui- 
sedf, at the last supper, and in remem- 
brance of his body being broken on the 
cross : ©ne of the parts he drops into the 
chalice, to signify tliat the bod)' and blood 
of Christ are but one sacrambnt : he then 
once more begs for peace, concord, and 
charity, in order to approach the spotless 
Lamb. For a token this peace, in so- 
lemn masses, the clergy embrace each 
other. After this follow three prayens, by 
way of prq)aration for receiving Jesus 
ClIRiST. « The priest, after striking his 
breast, and declaring himself unworthy, 
roceeds to communicate himself, in both 
indvS, in order to consume the sacrifice, 
and then administers the communion, in 
the speidies of bread, to such of the as- 
sistants as may be disposed to partake of 
the sacrifice. The prayer used by the 
priest is repeated three times, and at each 
repetition the little bell tinkles, to excite 
the^ attention of the congregation ; and as 
a sigt^rto the laity, who intend to com- 
niunioate, to approach the sacred table. 
Having made the sign of the cross, the 
priest immediately receives the commu- 
nion, and, with his hands joined before 
him, stand^.for a little while in deep but 
rilent meditation upon what he has done. 
The priest lien proceeds, by an ablution, 
lufst of wine, and tiien of water, to remove 
. from the chalice and his own fingers all 
[ remains of the consecrated elements. The 
*aafis concludes with a versical thanksgiv- 

' : 2 I 2 


ing out of the Scriptures, and some prayers 
for the same purpose, some of them bear- 
ing a reference to the office of the day, 
and analogous to the collect ; after which 
the ])rie8t, or deacon in high masses, gives 
the people leave to depart. The priest 
gives them his blessing previous to their 
departure, and reads the first part of St. 
J ohn’s Gospel, which bears such ample tes- 
timony to the Divinity and incarnation of 
the Son of God, as well as his goodness in 
regard to man. This constitutes the chief 
part, if not the whole, of the morning ser- 
vice of the Church: and, in all this, the 
congregation in general appear to be little 
interested or concerned ; for though they 
are “taught to assist at mass, with the 
same disposition that a good Christian 
would have cherished at the foot of the 
cross,” they are left at liberty to accom- 
pany the priest through the different parts, 
according to the directions contained in 
their manuals, or “ to exercise their souls 
in other corresponding prayers and the 
consequence is, that many, it is too appa- 
rent, do neither the one nor the other. 
And though the mass is thus celebrated, 
at least every JiOUD’s day, the present dis- 
ci ()linc of the Church requires her mem- 
bers to communicate only once a year ; 
and while comparatively few receive much 
oftener, many, it is feared, arc not even 
annual communicants. They are, indeed, 
instructed, “ when they do not communi- 
cate in reality, to do so in spirit, by fer- 
vent desires of being made worthy to 
partake of the sacred mysteries, acknow- 
ledging their own unworthiness, and beg- 
ging of God a shave of those graces, which 
the sacrifice and sacrament so plentifully 
contain.” 

In Picart’s “ Religious Ceremonies ” we 
have the following explanation of the mass, 
and its attendant mystical ceremonies, 
which is offered to the reader as an ex- 
ample of the awful departure of the apos- 
tate Church from the sj)irituality and sim- 
plicity of the Christian faith and w'orship. 

1. The priest goes to the altar in refer- 
ence to our Lord’s retreat with his apos- 
tles to the garden of Olives. 2. Before 
he begins mass, ho says a preparatory 
prayer ; he is there to look upon himself 
as one abandoned of God, and driven out 
of paradise for the sin of Adam. 3. The 
priest makes confession for himself and fot 
the people, in which it is rr quired that he 
be free from mortal and venial sin. 4. 
The priest kisses the altar, as a token pf 
our reconciliation with God, and our 
Lord’s being betrayed with a kiss* 6. 
The priest goes to the opposite side of the 
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altar, and thurifies or perfumes it x^ith in- 
cense. . Jesus Chkist is now supposed to 
be taken and bound! 6. The introit is 
said or sung, applicable to the circum- 
stances of our Lord^s being taken before 
Caiaphas. 7. The priest says the “ Kyrie 
ekmn!^ (‘‘Lord, have mercy upon us,”) 
in allusion to Peter’s denying our Lord 
thrice. 8. The priest, turning towards the 
altar, says, Dominus vobisciwt” the people 
returning the salutation hy “ M cum sjnri- 
ta tno*^ and this means, Christ looking at 
Peter. . 9. The priest reads the Epistle re- 
lative to Jesus being accused before Pilate. 
10. The priest, bowing before the altar, 
says ** Munda cor^' and the devotion is di- 
rected to our Saviour’s being brought 
before Pilate, and making no reply. 11. 
The priest reads the Gospel in which Jesus 
Christ is sent from Herod to Pilate ; the 
Gospel is carried from the right of the altar 
to tne left, to denote the tender of the 
gospel to the Gentiles, after the refusal of 
the Jews. 12. Tlic priest uncovers the 
chalice, and this means the stripping of 
our Lord in order to be scourged. 13. 
The oblation of the host ; the priest then 
kisses the altar and offers up the host, to 
represent the scourging of CinusT. 14, 
The priest elevates the chalice and then 
covers; this means the crowning with 
thorns. 15. The priest washes his fingers, 
as Pilate washed his hands; declares Jesus 
innocent, blesses the bread and wine, blesses 
the frankincense, and perfumes the bread 
and wine. 

Can it be necessary to go further into 
this singular detail to say, “ that the priest, 
spreading out his arms on the altar, the 
representation of the cross ; that he lifts 
the host, to express the lifting of our 
Lord ; that he adores (for such is the 
word, and the inconceivable fact) the 
M'aler that he holds in his fingers as the 
very God ; that he then mingles another 
adoration with this, and prays to the Vir- 
gin Mary and the saint.? for their media- 
tion ; that he breaks tlie wafer, to repre- 
sent Christ’s giving up the ghost ; that a 
fragment of this wafer put into the chalice 
figures our Lord’s descent into hell;” till 
the scries of these representations, amount- 
ing in the whole to thdity-five, is closed by 
a benediction representing the blessings 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost.— 
O' Do-nnqhat', 

MASS, SACRIFICE OF THE. The 
following is the Itumish doctrine on the 
subject : “ I profess likewise, that in the 
fjass there is oflered to God a true, pro- 
and propitiatory sacrifice for the liv- 
ing and the dead: and that in the most 


holy sacrament of the eucharist there is 
truly, really, and substantially, the body 
and blood, together with the soul and Di- 
vinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
that there is made a conversion of the whole 
substance of llie bread into the body, and 
of the whole substance of the wine into 
the blood ; which conversion the Catholic 
Church calls transubstantiation. I al^o*- 
confess, that, under either kind alone, 
Christ is received whole and entire, and 
a true sacrament.”— Creed, ** Who- 
soever shall say, that, in the holy sacra- 
ment of the eucharist, the substance of 
bread and wine remains together with the 
substance of the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and shall deny that 
wonderful and singular change^ of the 
whole substance of the bread into the 
body, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the blood, the species of bread 
and wine still remaining, which change 
the Catholic Church very fitly calls tran- 
substantiation, let him ne accursed.” — 
Con. Tnd. Sess. XIII. Can. 2. 

It is, moreover, decreed, “ that, after the 
consecration of the bread and wine, the 
true God and man is truly, really, and 
substantially contained under the appear- 
ance of the sensible elements.” — Id. c. 1. 
So that “ the bread and wine which are 
placed on the altar are, after consecration, 
not only the sacrament, but also the true 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and are, sensually, not only in 
sacrament, but in truth, handled and 
broken by the hands of the priests, and 
bruised by the teeth of the faithful.” — 
Con, Rom, apud Pop. Nichol. I. And the 
Fathers of the second Nicene Council pro- 
nounced, ** that the euchuri'nt is not the 
mere image of Christ's body and blood, 
but that it is Christ’s body and blood, 
their own literal and proper physical 
selves .” — LabbCf Con, vol. vii. p. 448. ** Nor 
in this is there any repugnance; that 
Christ, according to his natural manner of 
existence, should always remain in heaven, 
at the right hand of his Father; and 
that, at the same time, he should be mc- 
sent with us, in many places, really out 
sacramentally.” — Con. Trid. XIIL c. 1. 
And “ if anv one says, that a true and 
proper sacrifice is not offered up to God 
at the mass, or that to be offered is any- 
thing else than Jesus Christ »ven to 
be eaten, let him be anathema.” — Id. Sess. 
XXII. Can. 1. « And if any one says, 
that the sacrifice of the mass is only a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, or a 
bare memorial of the sacrifice which wm 
completed upon the crosi, end that it is 
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not propitiatory, nor profitable to any but 
bim that receives it, and that it ought not 
to be offered for the living and for the 
dead, for their sins, their punishments, 
their satisfactions, and their other neces- 
sities, let him be accursed.” “ For the 
holy synod teaches that this sacrifice is 
truly propitiatory, and that by it the sins 
we commit, however enormous they be, 
^ are remitted.” — Id, Can. 3. It was decreed 
"^y the Council of Constance, “ that, where- 
as in several parts of the world, some have 
presumed rashly to assert, that all Chris- 
tians ought to receive the holy sacrament 
of the eucharist under both species of 
bread and wine, and that, also, after sup- 
per, or not fasting, contrary to the laudable 
custom of the Church, justly approved of, 
W'hich they damnably endeavour to repro- 
bate as sacrilegious. Hence it is, that this 
holy general Council of Constance, assem- 
bled by the Holy Ghost to provide for 
the salvation of the faithful against this 
error, declares, decrees, and defines, that 
although Christ did after supper institute 
this holy sacrament, and administered it to 
his disciples in both kinds of bread and 
wine ; yet this, notwithstanding the laud- 
able authority of the sacred canons, and 
^the approved custom of the Church, has 
fixed, and doth fix, that this sacrament 
ought not to be consecrated after supper, 
nor received by the faithful, except fasting. 
And as this custom, for the purpose of 
avoiding certain dangers and scandals, has 
been rationally introduced, and that al- 
though this sacramenj was received by the 
faithiul under both kinds in the primitive 
Church, it was afterwards received under 
both kinds by the officiating priest only, 
and b^^the people under the species of 
bread only, it being believed most cer- 
tainly, and nothing doubted, that the en- 
tire body and blood of Christ are really 
contained as well under the species of 
bread as of wine : this, therefore, being 
approved, is now made a law. Like- 
wise this holy synod decrees and declares, 
as to this matter, to the reverend fathers 
in Christ, patriarchs, lords, &c., that they 
must effectually punish all such os shall 
transgress this decree, or shall exhort the 
people to communicate in both kinds.” — 
Ounc, Gen. XII, 100. 

** The holy synod (of Trent) following 
the judgment of the Church, (as pro- 
nounced at Constance,) and its usage, de- 
clares and teaches, that neither laity nor 
unofficiating clergy are bound, by any 
Bivuie command, to receive the sacrament 
of the eucharist under both species ; and 
that it cannot be doubted, without a breach 


of faith, that communion in either kind 
suffices for them. For though Christ, at 
his last supper, instituted this venerable 
sacrament under the forms of bread and 
wine, and then delivered it to his apostles, 
yet that institution, and that delivering, 
do not show that all the faithful, by the 
command of Christ, are bound to receive 
both kinds.” — Sees, XXI. c. 1. “ And 

though, in the earlier ages, the use of both 
kinds was not un frequent, yet the practice, 
in process of time, being widely changed, 
the Church, for weighty and just reasons, 
approved the change, and pronounced it to 
be a law, which no one, without the au- 
thority of that Church, is allowed to reject 
or alter.” — Id. c. 2. “ It must be ac- 

knowledged, that the whole and entire 
Christ, and the true sacrament, are taken 
under either kind ; and therefore, as to 
the fruit, that they w’ho thus receive are 
dejirived of no necessary grace.” — Id, c. 3. 
“ And if any one shall say, that all Chris- 
tians ought, by God’s command, or for the 
sake of salvation, to receive the most holy 
sacrament of the eucharist in both kinds, 
let him be accursed.” — Id, 

By the 5th Canon, c. 8, Sess. XXII., of 
the Council of Trent, it is expressly de- 
clared, that *‘wc are to offer up to the honour 
of saints and angels the sacrifice of the 
mass, in order to obtain their patronage 
and intercession with God.” 

“ If any one shall deny that the body 
and blood of Christ is really and substan- 
tially contained, together with his very 
soul and Divinity, in the sacrament of the 
eucharist, let him be accursed.” — Cone, 
Trid. Sees, XIII. Can. 1. Or, “If he 
shall say that there yet remains any sub- 
stance of the bread and wine in conjunc- 
tion with the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that the conversion is 
not real and total, let him be accursed. — 
Id, Can, 2. “ If any man shall deny that 

Christ is entirely contained under either 
species, and in every individual portion of 
that species,” {Id, Can. 3,) or “ that Christ 
is only spiritually eaten, and not really and 
substantially, let him be accursed.” — Id, 
Can. 9. 

Bishop Hall’s remarks on this doctrine 
are as follows:-— It sounds not more pro- 
digiously that a priest should every day 
make his God, than that he should sacrifice 
him. 

Antiquity would have as much abhorred 
the sense, as it hath allowed the word. 
Nothing is more ordinary with the Fathers 
than to call God’s table an altar ; the holy 
elements, an oblation j the act of celebra- 
tion, an immolation} the actor, a priest. 
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St. Chrysostom reckons ten kinds of 
sacrifice $ and at last, as having forgotten 
it, adds the eleventh : all whicn we well 
allow. And, indeed, many sacrifices are 
offered to God in this one ; but “ a true, 
proper, propitiator sacrifice for quick and 
dead,’' whicn the Tridentine Fathers would 
force upon our belief, w^ould have seemed 
no less strange a solecism to the cars of 
the ancients, than it doth to ours. 

St. Augustine calls it a designation of 
Christ’s offering upon the cross ; St. Chry- 
sostom, and Theophylact after liim, a .re- 
membrance of his sacrifice ; Emissenus, a 
daily celebration in mystery of that which 
was once offered in payment ; and Lombard 
himself, a memorial and representation of 
the true sacrifice upon the cross. 

That w^hic^ Cassander cites from St. 
Ambrose or Clirysostom may be instead of 
all. In Christ, is the sacrifice once of- 
fered, able to give salvation. What do we, 
therefore? l3o we not offer every day? 
Surely, if we offer daily, it is dojie for a 
recordation of his death.” 

This is the language and meaning of 
antiquity ; the very same wdiich the Tri- 
dentine ISynod conciemneth in us : “ If any 
man shall say that the sacrifice of the mass 
is only a sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, or a bare commemoration of the 
sacrifice offered upon the cross, let him be 
accursed.” 

How plain is the Scripture, while it tells 
us that our High Priest “ needeth not daily, 
as those high priests ” un(l(?r the law, ** to 
offer up sacrifice i first, for his own sins, 
^en for th#' people! for this he did once, 
^Uen he off'ered up himself!” — JM, vii. 27. 

The contradiction of the Trent Fathers 
is here very remarkable, “ Christ,” say 
they, who, on the altar of the cross, of- 
fered himself in a bloody sacrifice, is now 
this true propitiatory sacrifice in the mass, 
made by himself. He is one and the same 
sacrifice j and one and the same offerer of 
that sacrifice, by the ministry of his priests, 
who then ofiered himself on the cross.” 
So then they say, that Christ offered up 
that sacrifice then, and this now^ ; St. Paul 
says he ofiered up tliat umrifice, and no 
more. St. Paul says our High Priest needs 
not to offer daily sacrifice ; they say these 
daily sacrifices must be offered by him. 
St Paul says, that he offered liimself but 
once for the sins of the people; they say 
he offers himself daily for the sins of quick 
and dead. And if the apostle, in the 
spirit of prophecY* foresaw this error, and 
would purposely forestall it, he could not 
speak more directly than when he saith, 
We are sanctified through the offering 


of the body of Jesus Christ, once for all. 
And every high priest standeth daily min- 
istering and offering oftentimes the same 
sacrifices, which can never take away sins : 
but this man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the 
right hand of God; from henceforth ex- 
pecting till his enemies are made his foot- 
stool. For, by one offering, he hath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified.” — , 
J/ed. X. 10—14. 

Now let the vain heads of men seek 
subtle evasions in the difierent manner of 
this offering ; bloody then, unbloody now\ 
The Holy Ghost speaks punctually of the 
very substance of the act, and tells us ab- 
solutely there is but one sacrifice once 
offered by him, in any kind ; else the op- 
position that is there made betwixt the 
legal priesthood and his should not hold, 
if, as tliey, so he, had often properly and 
truly sacrificed. 

That we may not say they buiicl herein 
wlial they destroy, for an unbloody sacri- 
fice, in this sense, can bo no other than 
figurative and comm|3morative, is it really 
propitiatory ? “ Wi thout shedding of blood 
there Is no remission.” (Heb. ix. 22.) ■ If, 
IherefoTc, sins be remitted by this sacrifice, 
it must be in relation to that blood, which 
was shed in his true personal sacrifice upon 
the cross : and what relation can be betwixt 
this and that but of representation and 
remembrancer in which their moderate 
Cassander fully resteth. 

In reason there must be in every sacri- 
fice, as Cardinal Bellarmine grants, a de- 
struction of the thing ofiered: end shall 
we say that they make tlndr Saviour to 
crucify him again? No; but to eat him : 
for, “ consumj)tio seu manciucatio,»qu8B fit 
A. sacevdote,” Ac. ; “ The consumption or 
manducation, which is done of the priest, 
is an essential part of this sacrifice,” saith 
the same author; “for, in the whole action 
of the mass, there is,” saith he, “ no other 
real destruction but this.” 

Supjiose we, then, the true human flesh, 
blood, and bone of Christ, God and man, 
really and coiq)orally made such by this 
transubstantiation, whether is more hor- 
rible, to crucify or to eat it ? 

By tliis rule, it is the priest’s teeth, and 
not his tongue, tliat makes Christ’s body 
a sacrifice. 

By this rule it shall be Aosiia, ** a host,” 
when it is not a sacrifice; and a reserved 
host is no sacrifice, howsoever consecrat^. 
And what if a mouse, or other vermin, 
should eat the host, (it is a case put by 
themselves,) who then sacrificeth P 

To stop all mouths, laics eat as well os 
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the priest : there is no difference in their 
mandiication : but laics sacrifice not. And, 
as Salmeron urges, the Scripture distin- 
^isheth betwixt the sacrifice and the par- 
ticipation of it: Are not they, which eat 
of the sacrifices, partakers of the altar?” 
(1 Cor. X. 18.) And, in the very canon 
of the mass, “Ut quotquot,” &c., the 
prayer is, “That all we, which, in the 
•.participation of the altar, have taken the 
sacred body and blood of thy Son,” &c. 
“Wherein it is plain,” saith he, “that 
there is a distinction betwixt the host and 
the eating of the host.” 

Lastly, sacrificing is an act done to God : 
if, then, eating be sacrificing, the priest 
eats his God to his God : “ Quorum Dcus 
venter.” 

While they, in vain, study to reconcile 
this new-maac sacrifice of Christ already 
in heaven, with “ Jube hajc perferri,” &c. 
“Command these to be earned by the 
hands of thy holy angels to thy high altar 
in heaven, in the sight of Ihy Divine 
Majesty,” we conclude that this proper and 
propitiatory sacrifice of the mass, as a new, 
unholy, unreasonable sacrifice, is justly 
abhorred by us ; and we, for abhorring it, 
unjustly ejected.— .Bp. Hall. 

MASTER. The designation of all the 
heads of colleges at Cambridge, with the 
exception of two, and of some at Oxford. 
The heads of some ancient hospitals, as 
Sherburn, are so called. It 4s recognised 
by the 42nd and 43rd Canons, &c., as one 
of the names of governors of cathedral 
and collegiate churches. 

MASTER OF ARTS. The highest 
degree in arts, signifying one who is com- 
petent to teach, answering to that of Doctor 
in other faculties ; conferred in all uni- 
versities, though in a few modern instances 
superseded by that of Doctor of Philoso- 

e . In England, the Masters of Arts 
1 the privileged body of the ancient 
universities there; and there are many 
offices in the Church to which none are 
eligible but those who have at least taken 
that degree. By Canon 128, surrogates 
must be M. A. at least ; and by Canon 74, 
M. A., being beneficed, are enjoined to 
wear hoods or tippets of silk or sarcenet, 
and square caps. 

MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. 
An officer in many foreign cathedrals, 
whose business it is to see that all the 
ceremonies, vestments, &c., peculiar to 
each season and festival, are observed in 
the chQir.-We56. 

MASTER OF THE FACULTIES. 
Tb© pidnoipal officer of the Court of Fa- 
culties. (See IbeuUtes,) 


MASTERS OF THE SCHOOLS. 
Three Masters of Arts, in the university of 
Oxford, annually elected, who preside over 
certain exercises of und(?r-graduates. Be- 
fore the ancient disputations and deter- 
minations were abolished, their office was 
much more onerous than at present. 

MASTPIR OF THE SENTENCES. 
The name commonly given to the cele- 
brated Peter l.ombard, bishoj) of Paris, 
one of the founders of scholastic divinity ; 
so called from his great work of the 6Vn- 
tenees, divided into ibur books, illustrative 
of doctrines of the Churches, in sentences, 
or passages taken from the Fathers. — 
Du pin. 

jVIAkSTER of THE SONG. A name 
for the instructor of the choristers, or 
choir-master. 

MAS'J’EH OF THE TEMPLE. The 
principal minister in the Temple Church, 
m Jjondon, styled also the (Justos ; who, 
since the time of Henry VI II., has been 
appointed by royal letters patent, without 
institution or induction. This is a post of 
great eminence, and has been held by 
many able divines, as Hooker, Bishop 
Sherlock, &c. 

MATINS. The ancient name for early 
morning prayers, which usually began 
about (lay-break. 

The hours of prayer in the Church of 
England, before tlic Reformation, were 
seven in number, viz. matins, the first or 
prime, the third, sixth, and ninth hours, 
vespers, and compline. The office of ma- 
tins, or morning prayer, according to the 
Church of England, is a judicious abridg- 
ment of her ancient services for matins, 
lands, and prime. 

The office of matins, or morning prayer, 
according to tJie English ritual, may be 
divided into three principal parts. First, 
the introduction, which extends from the 
beginning of the office to the end of the 
Lord’s Prayer: secondly, the psalmody 
and reading, which extends to the end of 
the Apostles’ Creed : and, thirdly, the pray- 
ers and collects, which occupy the re- 
mainder of the service. — Palmer. 

MATRIMONY. The nuptial state. 

The State in England has declared that 
marriage may bo henceforth regarded 
merely as a civil contract ; and, so far as 
the effects of the law are concerned, they 
who contract marriage by a merely civil 
ceremony, will undergo no (lisabilities, 
their children will not be illegitimate, and 
they will themselves be regarded, to all 
intents and purposes, as man and wife# 
Yet, although this be the case, the Chutch, 
(in this respect opposed to the State, or 
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rather the State having placed itself in op- ' 
position to the Church,) at the very com - 1 
mCncement of the Marriage Service, de- 
clares that so many as are coupled together 
otherwise than God’s word doth allow, are 
not joined together by God, neither is 
their matrimony lawful : it is not lawful^ 
that is to say, in the eyes of God, — for its 
legality in the eyes of the State cannot be 
Questioned. The case is actually this : the 
State says, if you choose to consider matri- 
mony to be a civil contracty the law of the 
land will permit you to enter into the mar- 
riage state by a civil ceremony: but the 
Church has not as yet been silenced, and 
ehe affirms, that though the State may per- 
mit this, the word of God instructs us 
otherwise, and marriage is a reliyious con- 
tract j therefore do not avail yourselves of 
the permission given by the State. 

That such is the doctrine of the Church 
now, must at once be admitted: and equally 
admitted it will be, that it w^as so at the 
Reformation of the Church of England, 
and before the Reformation. But the 
question is, was it one of those dogmas 
introduced in the Middle Ages, such as 
transubstantiation, praying to the saints, 
worshipping images, and certain other su- 

S jrstitions which distinguish the Church of 
ome from the Church of England ? And 
we may answer at once in the negative, be- 
cause w'e find allusion to the sacred nature 
of the marriage contract in the writings of 
the very earliest Christian authors. For 
instance, St. Ignatius, the disciple of St. 
John, (who was afterwards bishop of Ephe- 
sus, and died a blessed martyr,) writing 
to Polycan), bishop of Smyrna, says ex- 
pressly : ** It becomes those who marry, and 
those that are given in marriage, to take 
this yoke upon them with the consent or 
direction of the bishop, that their marriage 
may be according to the will of God, and 
not their own lusts.” Another early Father 
(Tertullian) exclaims, “How shall I suffi- 
ciently set forth the happiness of the mar- 
riage which the Church brings about by 
her procurement, which the eucharist con- 
firms, which angels report when done, and 
the Father ratifies!’’ 

In those days the members of the Cliurch 
were in much the same situation as that in 
which we are ourselves now placed. The 
law' of the land regaided marriage as a 
civil contract, and iJie Church did not an- 
nul or disallow the legality of such mar- 
riages, or solemnise them again, on the 
parties hecoiumg conyerts : it admitted the 
valutity of the act when done, though it 
declared it to be done unlawfully, accord- 
ing to God’s law, , and severely censured 


the members of the Church whenever they, 
were married without the sacerdotal bene- 
diction. The practice for Christians to be 
married in the Church appears at first to 
have been universal, except when a Chris- 
tian was unequally yoked with an \inbe- 
liever; he was then obliged to have re- 
course to the civil authorities, because the 
Church, censuring the alliance, absolutely 
refused to solemnize the marriage. ^ 

When the Church, in the time of Com^ 
Btantine, became allied with the State, and 
religion began to cool, (the laws of the em- 
pire still remaining the same,) some Chris- 
tians began to fall off from the primitive 
practice, some for one reason and some 
for another, and to contract marriages ac- 
cording to the civil form. To correct 
which abuse Charles the Great enacted in 
the eighth century for the Western em- 
pire, and lico Sapiens in the tenth century 
for the Eastern empire, that marriages 
should be celebrated in no other way, ex- 
cept w'ith the sacerdotal blessing and pray- 
ers, to be succeeded by the reception of 
the eucharist or Lord’s supper. And this 
continued to be the practice in our own 
country until the usurpation of Cromwell, 
W'hcn marriage w'as declared to be a mere- 
ly civil contract. At the Restoration of 
Charles II. marriage was again regarded 
as a religious ordinance, though the Church 
no longer insisted that the parties married 
should receire the communion, (a regu- 
lation w'hich had in practice bf.en much 
disregarded,) but contented herself with re- 
marking in the rvhric succeeding the or- 
dinance, that “ it is expedient that the new- 
married couple should receive the holy 
communion at the time of their marriage, or 
at the first opportunity after their qjarriage,” 
declaring the duty, but not absolutely 
compelling its observance ; and thus things 
continued till the present time. Of course, 
all churchmen must now adhere to their 
principle, that marriage is a religious 
contract, and that those marriages only are 
lawful in the sight of God which are con- 
tracted in his name and by his ordinance. 

And for thus acting we have the high- 
est authority which earth and heaven can 
afford, that of our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ himself. When he 
was in the flesh, marriage was regarded by 
Jews and Gentiles as a mere civil contract, 
and that of no very binding nature. He 
did not on this account declare the off- 
spring of such marriages to be illegitimate i 
and yet, when appealed to, he assumed the 
fact as one which the Scriptures plainly 
declared, that marriage was bf Divine in- 
stitution. (Matt. xix. 4— 9.) ThI Pharisees 
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eiune unto him, tempting him, and saying 
unto him, ** Is it law^l for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause?” Now, 
this was a very natural question for those 
to ask who considered marriage as a mere 
civil contract Wherever such is the case, 
one of two things in process of time is 
found to follow— polygamy, or the allow- 
ance of frequent divorce. Men soon came 
40 reason t/ius : If marriage be merely a 
bargain between two parties for mutual 
convenience, why shoula not the bargain be 
dissolved when the convenience no longer 
exists ? and why, if a man wishes for more 
wives than one, should he be prevented 
from having them, provided the parties 
making the contract agree that the first 
wife shall have the pre-eminence, and her 
children be the heirs of the family pro- 
perty? It is all a matter of mere civil 
convenience and expediency. The Jews 
thus arguing had permitted jiolygamy; 
theycfiVi possess many wives, and now they 
entertained the question, whctlier these 
wives might not ue dismissed for almost 
any cause whatever. The subject being 
much under discussion, they appealed to 
our Lord, and how did he meet them ? 
By arguments against the expediency of 
polygamy, or frequent divorce ? No ; but 
oy assuming at once, that, according to 
Scripture, marriage is not a mere civil, but 
a religious contract. “ Have ye not read,” 
he says, thus referring to Scft])ture, “ that 
he which made them at the beginning, 
made them male and female, and said, For 
this cause shall a mau leave father and 
mother and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they twain shall be one flesh. ’\>'herefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
What, tlierefore, God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.” The permis- 
sion of divorce is out of the jurisdiction of 
man, because the ordinance is of Cfon. If 
the contract were merely a vicil contract, 
man might legislate with respect to it ; but 
man may not legislate for it, because it is 
an ordinance of God — a religious, and not 
a mere civil, contract 
And all this is the more remarkable, 
because our Lord, in his reply to the 
Herodians, carefully distinguishes between 
the things of Csesar and the things of God, 
and on several occasions disclaims all in- 
tention to interfere with those things which 
had reference merely to the civil authority ; 
et, observe, when the Pharisees appeal to 
im on a doubtful disputation, growing 
Out of their allowance of divorce, he does 
notf as on another occasion, put the ques- 
tion aside by asking who made him a judge 
in such matters, but he instantly exercises 


his judicial authority without reservation ; 
thereby, in that very fact, declaring that 
God, notCffisar, or the State, is the supreme 
authority, to whose tribunal the decision 
with respect to matrimony belongs. He 
pronounces the vital principle of marriage 
to be the making twain one flesh, and ex- 
pressly declares that it is by God’s joining 
them together that this blending of their 
nature takes effect, and that the contract, 
once made, is on this account inviolable ; 
nay, he declares it to be an exempt juris- 
diction reserved by God exclusively to 
himself, and not to be modified, or in any 
respect invaded, by human authority. Mans 
law indeed may couple male and female 
together ; but as the Church declares, on 
the authority of our T.ord, it is their being 
joined together by God, and as God’s law 
dotli allow, that in his sight makes their 
matrimony lawful. 

Indeed, the Scriptures from first to last 
envelope this union with a sacred and 
mysterious solemnity. The first marriage, 
that of Adam and Eve, God himself so- 
lemnized, even God, who, by that very act, 
instituted the ordinance, and stamped it as 
Divine, and not a mere humajn contract. 
The whole proceeding, with respect to the 
marriage of Adam and Eve, is related 
under circumstances calculated to awaken 
the most solemn attention. As to the other 
creatures of his hand, they were produced 
by a fiat of the Almighty will, (male and 
female of every species,) a corporeal and 
instinctive adaptation to hern together 
being the bounds of their perfection. But 
in the case of the human species, a very 
diflerent course was observed. Man is first 
formed, a splendidly gifted creature, who 
soon is made to feel his social w^ants, (by a 
survey of all God’s creatures mated except 
himself,) and to express, by a plaintive 
reference to his own comparative destitu- 
tion, how desolate he was even in Paradise, 
being alone in the garden of delights ; and 
how hopeless was the search for a helpmeet 
for him throughout the whole compass of 
hitherto animated nature. Then it is that 
God puts his last finish to the visible uni- 
verse by his own wonderful counsel for 
supplying the deficiency. He takes from 
man’s own substance the material from 
which his second self is to he formed? 
as the term employed by Moses imports, < 
he works upon it with the skill of a pro- 
found artificer; and having framed and 
modelled out of it, after inaivs own ima^e, 
softened and refined, but still retaining its 
Divine similitude, the grace of social life, 
he himself brings her to him to be his 
bosom counsellor and partner of his joys, 
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(for cares and sorrows he, as yet, had none,) 
knitting them together, and pouring on 
them the most precious benedictions. Thus 
was the marriage first solemnized by the 
great God himself. And even so do his 
ambassadors now; they^ as an ancient 
writer observes, they, as the representatives 
of God, come forth to the persons who are 
to be joined together, to confirm this their 
sacred, covenant by the offering up of holy 
pr^ers. 

Bjr Canon 62, it is enjoined that no 
minister shall join persons in marriage in 
any private place, but either in the churches 
or chapels where one of them dwelleth, 
and likewise in time of Divine service. 
(See Banm.) 

An uniformity of principle prevails 
throughout the sacred Scriptures, and to 
the sacredness of the marriage contract 
frequent allusions are made. Thus Israel 
is said to have been married to the Lord ; 
and idolatry (that is, the following of the 
gods of the lieathens) is represented as 
adultery, a breach of the covenant between 
God and Israel. God’s reproofs to them 
for their infidelity are sharpened by the 
recollection of their marriage relation with 
hiihr The state of believers in this world 
is compared by the apostle Paul to the 
time that used to elapse between the be- 
trothing and the actual marriage among 
the Jews; nay, St. Paul goes further, he 
alludes to this sacred contract as a type or 
representation of the mysterious love of 
Jesus to his Church. For our Lord for- 
sook his heavenly Father, and did cleave 
unto our nature, becoming one flesh with 
us, giving to the Church his Spirit for a 
dowry, and heaven for a jointure, feeding 
her at his table, adorning her by his grace, 
and protecting her by his power ; and from 
this love of Christ to his spouse, the 
Church, are many converts begotten unto 
God through the gospel, and (born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost) they be- 
come heir« of glor 5 \ Thus honoured is 
the marriage contract, by being made an 
emblem of so Divine and mysterious a 
mercy. It was indeed to hallow the rite 
by this application that St. Paul wrote, 
since in the passage referred to he was 
arguing against certain seducers who would 
have disfigured Christianity by imputing to 
it the forbidding c:' its disciples to marry. 
He shows, on the contrary, that marriage, 
so far from having any discredit cast upon 
it fay the gospel, is advanced in honour. 
He aescribes, indeed, the ministerial office 
to consist in espousing the Church to 
Chiust ; and St. John, in the Apocalypse, 
the consummation of all things as 


the marnage of the Lamb and his wife, 
the beatific union between Christ and 
his redeemed ones, between God and the 
Church, when the Church has been cleansed 
and sanctified, and become a glorious 
Church, without spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. 

MATTHEW, ST., THE EVANGEL- 
IST’S DAY. A festival of the Christian 
Church, observed on the 21st of September,, 

St. Matthew, the son of Alpheus, w’as 
also called Levi. He w'as of Jewish ori- 
inal, as both his names discover, and pro- 
ably a Galilean. Before his call to tlie 
apostolatc, he was a publican or toll- 
gatherer to the Homans ; an office of bad 
repute among the Jews, on account of the 
covetousness and exaction of those who 
managed it. St. Matthew’s office par- 
ticularly consisted in gathering the cus- 
toms of all merchandise that came by the 
sea of Galilee, and the tribute that* pas- 
sengers were to pay who went by water. 
And here it was that Matthew sat at the 
‘‘reeeij)t of custom,” when our Saviour 
called him to be a disciple. It is probable, 
that, living at Capernaum, the place of 
Christ’s usual residence, he might have 
some knowledge of him before he was 
called. 

Matthew’ immediately expressed his sa- 
tisfaction, in being called to this high 
dignity, by entertaining our Saviour and 
his disciples 'dt a great dinner at his own 
house, whither he invited ail hii friends, 
especially those of his own profession, 
hoping, probably, that they might be in- 
fluenced by the company and conversation 
of Christ. 

St. Matthew continued with the rest of 
the apostles till after our LoROfs ascen- 
sion. For the first eight years afterwards 
he preached in Judea. Then he betook 
himself to propagating the gospel among 
the Gentiles, and chose Ethiopia as the 
scene of his apostolical ministry ; where it 
is said he suffered martyrdom, but by what 
kind of death is altogether uncertain. It 
is pretended, but w’ithout any foundation, 
that Hyrtaens, king bf Ethiopia, desiring 
to marry Iphigenia, the daughter of his 
brother and predecessor iEglippus, and 
the apostle having represented to nim that 
he could not lamully do it, the enraged 
prince ordered his head immediately to be 
cut off. 

MATTHEW’S, ST., GOSPEL. A ca- 
nonical book of the New Testament. (See 
the preceding article.) 

St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in Judea, 
at the request of those he had converted. 
It is thought he began this work about 
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MATTHIAS’S, ST,. DAY. 

the year 41, eight years after our Saviour's 
resurrection. Irenaeus thinks he wrote it 
whilst St. Peter and St. Paul were preach- 
ing at Rome. It was written (according 
to the testimony of all the ancients) in the 
Hebrew or Syriac language, which was 
then common m Judea. 

The true Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew 
is no longer in being anywhere, as far as 
‘'C%n be discovered. Those printed by Se- 
bastian Munster, and du Tillet, are modern, 
and translated into Hebrew from the Latin 
or Greek. 

The Greek version of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and which at this day passes for 
the original, is as old as tlic apostolical 
times. The author is unknown. Some 
ascribe it to St. Matthew himself ; others, 
to St. James the less, bishop of Jerusalem ; 
others, to St. John the evangelist, or to St. 
Paul, or to St, Luke, or to St. Hurnahas. 

MATTHIAS’S, ST., HAY. A festival 
of the Christian Church, observed on the 
24th of February. 

St. Matthias was an apostle of JesuvS 
Christ, but not of the number of the 
twelve, chosen by CiiiilST himself. He 
obtained this high honour upon a vacancy, 
made in the college of the a})ostles by the 
treason and death of J udas Iscariot. The 
, choice fell on Matthias by lot j his com- 
^ petitor being Joseph called Barsabas, and 
* surnamed Justus. 

Matthias was qualified for flie apostle- 
ship, by having been a constant attendant 
upon our Saviour all the time of his min- 
istry. He was, probably, one of the seventy 
disciples. After our Lord’s resurrection, 
he preached the gospel first in Judea. 
Afterwards it is probable he travelled east- 
ward, his lesidence being principally near 
the irruption of the river Apsarus and the 
haven Hyssus. The barbarous people 
treated him with great rudeness and in- 
humanity; and, citcr many labours and 
sufferings in converting great numbers to 
Ciiristianity, he obtained the crown of 
nmrtyrdom ; but by what kind of death is 
uncertain. 

The observance of this festival among 
us has bepn attended with some confusion. 
The Common Prayer Book of Queen Eli'<a- 
beth directs, that, in Leap-years, an inter- 
calary or additional day shall be added 
Detween the 23rd and 24th days of Feb- 
fDary. Hence St. Matthias’s day, which, 
^ common years, was observed on llie 24th 
Df February, was, in Leap-years, observed 
on the 26th. But, in the review of our 
liturgy, it was thought more proper to add 
i f, 29th to Feoruary. So that now, 
f there being no variation of the days, this 


festival must always keep to the 24th day. 
But, notwithstanding the case is so clear, 
some almanack-makers continued to follow 
the old custom, which occasioned the day 
to be variously observed. Archbishop 
Bancroft decided the matter by an injunc- 
tion, Feb. 5, 1683, requiring “all vicars 
and curates to take notice, that the feast 
of St. Matthias is to be celebrated, not 
upon the 25th of Febniary, (as the common 
almanack-makers boldly and erroneously 
set it,) but upon the 24th of February for 
ever, whether it be Leap-year or not, as 
the calendar in the liturgy, confirmed by 
act of uniformitv, ap])oints and enjoins.” 

MAUNDY TIHJKSDAY. The Thurs- 
day before Easter, being the day on W'hich 
our Lord instituted the holy sacrament 
of his body and blood. The name of 
Maundy, Maunday, or Mandate, [Dies 
Mnndati^) is said to have allusion to the 
mamlate. or new commandment which, on 
this day, Christ gave to his disciples, that 
they should love one another, as he had 
loved them. It has also been supposed by 
others, tliat the name arose from the 
maumhy or baskets of gifts, which, at this 
time, it was an ancient custom for Chris- 
tians to pr(‘S(mt one to another, in token of 
that mutual affecdioii -which our Lord so 
tenderly urged, at this ])eriod of his suffer- 
ings, and us a remembrancer of that “ in- 
estimable gift” of Christ, to be our spi- 
ritual food in the sacrament of his body 
and blood. Says a writer of the age of 
Wickliff, “ Christ made his maundy and 
said, Take, eat,” &c. 

On this day it was customary for bishops, 
sovereigns, and nobles, to w'ash the feet of 
the poor, a ceremony still observed in 
many places abroad. In the Hierurgice 
Anglicana (p. 282, 283) is given an account 
of the ceremonial observed by Queen Eliza- 
beth. King James II. is said to have 
been the last of our sovereigns who per- 
formed it. It is still the custom on Maun- 
dy Thursday for the Lord Almoner to 
distribute certain royal donations to the 
poor in the Royal Chapel at ^Whitehall. 
This service consists of appropriate psalms, 
lessons, anthems, and special prayers. It 
is perfonned with great solemnity. For 
the full particulars sec Stephens’s edition 
of the Common Prayer Book. 

MAY, TWENTY-NINTH OF. (See 

Forms of Fratfer,) 

MEANS OF GRACE. (See Ordin- 
anccs and Sacrcn/ie/ds,) The sacraments 
and other ordinances of the Churchy 
through which grace is conveyed to souls 
prepared by faiui and penitence to receive 
It. 
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MEDIATOR. (See Lord, Christ, 
Messiah.) A person who intervenes be- 
tween two parties at variance. Thus our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
is the Mediator between God and man. 

This appears from 1 Tim. ii. 5, “ For 
there is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ 
JKsus.’^ When we call him a Mediator, 
we call him so, not only as he is our Re- 
deemer, but also as he is our Intercessor. 
** For, if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous.” (1 Johnii. 1 .) — Archdeacon Welch- 
man. It is to be remembered, however, 
that by a mediator here the Church means, 
not barely an intercessor or transactor of 
business between two jiarties, in which 
sense Moses was a mediator between God 
and the Israelites with respect to tlie cere- 
monial law ; but such a mediator, inter- 
cessor, and transactor, as can plead the 
merit of his own blood, otfered up in man’s 
stead, to reconcile an offended God to 
sinful man. In this sense Christ is the 
only mediator between God and man, 
being both God and man. — Dr. Bcnnct. 

It has been already proved that Christ 
partook both of the Divine and human 
nature : and St. Paul expressly says. 

There is one mediator,” &c. Christ is 
represented, both in the Old and New 
Testament, as the only redeemer of man- 
kind, as the only sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world. His merits will extend 
to all who lived before and after the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel. “ As in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” (1 Cor. xv. 22.) “ He is the Lamb 
which was slain from the foundation of the 
world.” (Rev. xiii. 8.)— Tomline. 

MELCHITES. The name which is 
given to the Syriac, Egyptian, and other 
Christians of the Levant ; who, though not 
Greeks, follow the doctrines and ceremo- 
nies of the Greek Church, and sul)mit to 
the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon. 
The term Melchites is borrowed from the 
Hebrew or Syriac word Mehc, which sig- 
nifies kiruj. So that M.dchites is as much 
as to gay Royalists, and is a term of re- 
proach, given to the orthodox by the 
Eutychians, or Jacobites, on account of 
their implicit submission to the edicts of 
the emperors, for the publication and re- 
ception of the above-mentioned council. 

The Melchites, excepting some few 
points of little or no importance, which 
relate only to their ceremonies and eccle- 
siastical aisoipline, are in every respect 
professed Greeks. They have translations, 
in ;|he Arabian language, of the Greek 


rituals; but their versions arc for the 
most part very incorrect. In general, the 
Christians of the Levant are so far from 
being just and correct in their translations 
of the Greek authors, that they imagine • 
they have a right to make them speak ac- 
cording to their own sentiments. This is 
evident in the Arabic canons of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, in which the Melchites find 
sufficient arguments to justify their no-*" 
tioris against those of the Jacobites; and 
the Jacobites, on the other hand, by the 
very same canons, vindicate their tenets 
against those of the Melchites, 

The Melchites are governed by a parti- 
cular patriarch, who resides at Damascus, 
and assumes the title of Patriarch of An- 
tioch. The great difficulty they meet with 
in finding such ministers us can read Greek, 
is said to be the true reason why they ce- 
lebrate mass in the Arabian language: 
and even those who are acquainted with 
the Greek tongue, yet read the Epistle and 
Gospel in Arabic. 

The monks among the Melchites follow 
the rule of St. Basil, the common rule of 
all the Greek monks. They have four tine 
convents, distant about a day’s journey 
from Damascus. They never go out of the 
cloister 

MELETIANS. There were in the 
fourth century two schisms called Meletiun. 

1 . The IV^lctians of Egypt had their name 
from Meletius, a bishop of Lyc(»polis, the 
second of the Egyptian sees in dignity. It 
has been most commonly gu})posed that 
Meletius sacrificed to the heathen gods in 
a persecution about the year 301, or per- 
hajis in the last general persecution a few 
years later. But there seems to be reason 
for supposing that the occaAon of his 
schism was of an opposite kind—that ho 
objected to the lenity with which Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, treated those who 
had lapsed in the persecution; and this 
explanation agrees better with the charac- 
ter of the sect, who rejected all from their 
communion, who in time of persecution 
fell from Christ, though they afterwards 
repented. Meletius proceeded to ordain 
bishops, pd at one time had nearly thirty 
of these in his communion. He was pro- 
hibited for ever to ordain by the Council 
of Nice, but his followers were admitted 
to communion without re-ordination. He 
submitted to this at first, but afterwards 
resumed his practice of schismatical ordin- 
ations. The Arians attempted to draw 
the Meletians into a connexion with them, 
on the ground of their common enmity to 
the orthodox bishops of Alexandria; and 
thus the schismatics whose original differ- 
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cnce with the Church had been limited to 
questions of discipline, became infected 
with heresy. 

2. The Meletians of Antioch were so called 
from Meletius, who in 360 was appointed 
to the bishopric of that city. Although 
he owed his appointment to the Arians, he 
soon showed that he was orthodox ; where- 
upon he was deposed and banished. He 
afterwards recovered his see, but the ad- 
herents of Eustathius, who had been de- 
posed by the Arians many years before, 
refused to communicate with him ; and 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, by ordaining 
Paiilinus in opposition to him, contributed 
to exasperate the ditfcrences of tlie ortho- 
dox. The scliism of Antioch was not 
finally healed until the year 4 1 5. 

MENAION. The name which the 
Greeks give to the twelve volumes of their 
Church Service. These volumes answer to 
the twelve months in the year, each vo- 
lume taking in a month. In this hook is 
coritained the offices for the saints of every 
day, methodically digested. 

From the Mcnaion is drawn the Meno- 
logimiy (Mcnology,) or Greek calendar, in 
which the lives of the saints in short, or 
their names only, are cited. The Mcnaion, 
therefore, of tlie Greek answers to the 
Breviary of the Latins, and the Menology 
to the Martyrology. (See Ih'eviury and 
Martyr nloqy A • 

MENDICANTS, or BEGGING 
FllIAHS. There are several orders of 
monks or friars, in Popish countries, who, 
having no income or fevenues, are sup- 
ported by the charitable contributions of 
others. These, from their manner of life, 
are calle(^Mcndicant8. 

This sort of friars began in the thirteenth 
century, when Dominic dc Guzman, with 
nine more of his companions, founded the 
order qf P reaching Friar called from 
their fbunder Dominicans, The other 
three Mendicant orders are, the Francis- 
canSf AugmtweSy and CarmeMtes, 

These monks gave great disturbance to 
the secular clergy, by pretending to a right 
of taking confessions and granting abso- 
lution, Without asking leave of the parochial 
miests, or even the bishops themselves. 
Pope Innocent IV, restrained this licence, 
and prohibited the Mendicants to confess 
the laithful without leave of the cure. 
Alexander IV. restored this privilege to 
them. And Martin IV., to accommodate 
the ^spute, granted them a permission to 
receive confessions, upon condition that 
the oenitents, who applied to them, should 
^less once a year to their proper pastor. 
HoweVe^r> this expedient falling short of 


full satisfaction, Boniface VIII, ordered 
that the superiors of religious houses 
should make application to the bishops, 
for their permission to such friars as should 
be commissioned by their respective abbots 
to administer the sacrament of penance. 
And upon the foot of this constitution the 
matter now rests. 

MENGRELIANS. Christians of the 
Greek religion, converted by Cyrillus and 
Methodius. They baptize not their children 
till the eighth year, and enter not into the 
Church (the men especially) till the sixtieth 
(others say the fortieth) year, but hear Di- 
vine service standing without the temple. 

MENNONITES. A sect of Anabap- 
tists in Holland, so denominated from one 
Mennon Simonis of Frisia, who lived in 
the sixteenth century. The Protestants, 
as w'cll as the Komanists, confuted them. 
iMr. Stmipp explains their doctrine thus : 
Mennon is not the first of the Anabaptists; 
but having rtyecied the enthusiasms and 
revelations of the first Anabaptists and 
their opinions, concerning the new king- 
dom of Jksus Christ, he set up other 
tenets, which his followers hold to this 
lime. 'I'lii'y believe that the New Testa- 
ment is the only rule of our faith ; that 
the terms Person and Trinity are not to 
be used in speaking of the Father, Son, 
and lloLV Ghost ; that the first men were 
not created just ; that there is no original 
sin ; that Jksus Christ had not his flesh 
from the substance of his mother Mary, 
but from the essence of his Father ; that 
it is not lawful for Christians to sw’car, or 
exercise any office of magistracy, nor use 
the sword to punish evil-doers, nor to 
wage war upon any terms ; that a Chris- 
tian may attain to the height of perfection 
in this life ; that the ministers of the gos- 
pel ought not to receive any salary ; that 
children are not to be baptized ; that the 
souls of men after death rest in an un- 
know'ii place. 

In the mean time these Mennonites 
broke into several divisions, for very in* 
considerable reasons ; many among them 
embraced the opinions of the Socinians, or 
rather of the Arians, touching the Deity of 
Christ ; and they were all for moderation 
in religion, not thinking that they might 
lawfully debar from their assemblies any 
man leading a pious life, and that owned, 
the Scriptures for the w'ord of God. Thesq 
were called Galenites, and borrowed their 
name from a physician of Amsterdam, 
called Galen. Some of them in Holland 
are called Collegiates, because^ they meet 
privately, and every one in their assembly 
hath the liberty to speak, to expound the 
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Scriptures, to prajr, and to sine : they that 
arfe truly Collegiates are Trinitarians: 
they never receive the communion in their 
college, but they meet twice a year, from 
all parts of Holland, at Khinsburg, a vil- 
lage about two leagues from Leyden; 
there they receive the sacrament. The 
first that sits at .table may distribute it to 
the rest ; and all sects are admitted, even 
the Koman Catholics, if they would come. 

MESSALIANS, or MASSALIANS. So 
called from a Chaldee w’ord, which signi- 
fies to pray^ as does the Creek euxofiai, 
from which these sectaries had also the 
name of EwMes, because they ])rayed 
continually, and held nothing necessary 
to salvation but j)raycr : they rejected 
preaching and tlie sacraments : they held 
that the supreme God was visible ; and 
that Satan was to be worshipped that he 
might do no hurt : tliey ])rcteiid(‘d to cast 
out devils ; and rejected almsgivijig. This 
heresy prevailed under Valentinian and 
Valens, about A. D. 1170. 

MESSIAH signifies the anointed. (See 
Christ, Jesus, and Lord.) It is the title 
given by w’ay of eminence to our blessed 
Saviouk, meaning in Jlcin’ew tlie same as 
ChjrisT in Greek, and it alludes to the 
authority he possesses to assume the cha- 
racters of prophet, priest, and king, and so 
of the Saviour of the world. 

Christ the Messiah (“ anointed ”) was 
promised by God, (Gen. iii. 15 ; xxi. 12,) 
and foretold by the pro})hcts, (Gen. xlix. 
10 ; 1 Sam. ii. 10 and .‘15 ; Ps. ii. 2 ; xlv. 
7 ; Micab v. 2, with John vii, 42 ; Mai. iii. 
1,) as the “ redeemer ” of Israel, (Job xix. 
25 ; Isa. lix. 20 ; Lnke xxiv. 21,) and 
** the desire of all nations ” (Haggai ii. 7). 
He who was born in the days of Herod, of 
a pure virgin, and called “ Jesus,” accord- 
ing to prophecy, (Luke i. 31,) is that 
“ Messiah,” “ the Christ,” (John i. 41 ; 
Acts ii. 36,) as he declares himself to be, 
(John X. 24, 25,) whose coming Avas then 
expected (Matt. ii. 1,2; John iv. 25,29, 
42). Who was “ anointed,” not with any 
material and typifying “ oil,” as were those 
who preceded him — his types — but with 
“ the Spirit of God,” (Matt, iii. 1(1 ; John 
i. 32, 33,) “ the Spirit of the I^ord,” as pro- 
mised, (Isa. xi. 2; xlii. 1; Matt. xii. 18,) 
a spiritual unction — “ the oil of gladness, 

I above his fellows ” (Ps. xlv. 7) ; and thus 
was he consecrated to the three offices, 
divided in others, being the great Prophet 
predicted, (l)eut. xviii. 15, 18,) ancl ac- 
knowledged, (John vi. 14; vii. 40,) the 
eternal High Priest, (Ps. cx. 4 ; Heb. viii. 
1 ; X. 12, 14,) and universal King (Gen. 
xta, 10 ; Num. xxiv. 17 ; Ps. ii. 6 ; Han. 


vii. 14 ; Zech. xiv. 9 ; Matt. xxv. 34 ; Rev. 
xi. 15.) And this Spirit he received as the 
head, (Heb. i. 9,) and conveys to the mem- 
bers of his body (2 Cor. i. 21 ; 1 John 
ii. 20). 

MESSIANIC. A term invented by 
modern critics, to signify those Psalms or 
other portions of Scripture which specially 
relate to or personify the Messiah. 

METH01)1STS, POPISH. Polemical 
doctors, who arose in France about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, in 
opposition to the Huguenots, or French 
Protestants. 

ME'rilODISTS. This is the distinc- 
tive appellation of the followers of the late 
Mr. John Wesley, who was born in 1703, 
and died in 1701. 

Under the general term of “ Methodists” 
are comprehended two principal and several 
subordinate sections, having totally distinct 
ecclesiastical organizations. The two grand 
sections differ from each other upon points 
of doctrine ; one professing Arminian, and 
the other Calvinistic, sentiments. The 
former are the followers of John Wesley, 
and from him are called “ Wesleyan Me- 
thodists;” — the latter Avere originated by 
the labours of George Whitfield, but their 
founder’s name is not perpetuated in their 
title, which is generally that of “Calvin- 
istic Methodists.” Each of the tAVo grand 
sections is divided into several smaller 
sections, differing from each other upon 
l)oints of ( Lurch yovernment and discipline : 
the Weskynn Methodists comprise the 
“Original Connexion,” the “New Con- 
nexion,” the “ Primitive Methodists,” and 
the “ Wesleyan Association ” — the Calvin- 
istic Methodists comprise tlie bodj bearing 
that specific name, and also the churches 
belonging to what is known as “ The Count- 
ess of Huntingdon’s Connexion.” 

THE ORIGINAL CONNEXION. 

As at present settled, the form of Church 
government somewhat resembles that of 
the Scottish Presbyterian Churches in the 
order of the courts, in the relation they 
bear to each other, and in their respective 
constitutions and functions. Thfe differ- 
ence is in the greater degree of authority 
in spiritual matters exercised by the 
Wesleyan ministers, who preside in their 
courts not as mere chairmen or moderators, 
but as pastors. This is said by them to 
secure an equitable balance of powrer 
between the two parties, lay and clerical, 
in these courts, and thus to jnrovide against 
abuse on either side. How far this is 
the case will be more clearly seen by a 
description of these various courts, tracing 
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them upwards from the lowest to the 
hipest, — from the Class to the Conference. 

The Classes were the very first of the 
arrangements introduced by Mr. Wesley. 
They consist, in general, of about 12 
persons ; each class having its appointed 
“leader,” (an experienced Christian lay- 
man, nominated by the superintendent 
■of a circuit, and appointed by a leaders’ 
meeting,) whose duly is to meet his class 
once every week — converse with each class 
member, hear from him a statement of his 
spiritual condition, and give appropriate 
counsel. Every member of a class, except 
in cases of extreme poverty, is exj)ected to 
contribute at least a penny per week to- 
wards the funds of the society. Out of the 
proceeds of this contribution, assisted by 
other funds, the stipends of the ministers 
are paid. The system of class meetings 
is justly considered the very life of Me- 
thodism. 

The public worship of these societies is 
conducted in each circuit by two descriptions 
of preachers, one clerical, the other lay. 
The clerics are separated entirely to the 
work of the ministry — are members of, or 
in connexion with, or received as pro- 
bationers by, the Conference — and arc 
supported by funds raised for that purpose 
in the classes and congregations. From 
one to four of these, called “itinerant 
preachers,” are appointed anjjually for not 
exceeding three years in immediate succes- 
sion to the same circuit. Their ministry is 
not coiifined to any particular chapel in the 
circuit, but they act iifterchangeably from 
place to place, seldom preaching in the 
same place more than one JSunday with- 
out a change, which is efiected according 
to d plarf generally re-made every quarter. 
Of itinerant preachers there are at present 
about 915 in Great Britain. The lay, or 
“ local ” preachers, as they are denominated, 
follow secular callings, like other of their 
fellow subjects, and preach on the sabbaths 
at the places appointed for them in the 
above-mentioned plan ; as great an interval 
being observed between their appointments 
to the same place as can be conveniently 
arranged. 

The public services of Methodists present 
a combination of the forms of the Church 
of England with the usual practice of 
dissenting Churches. In the larger chapels, 
the Church Liturgy is used j and, in all, 
the sacrament is administered according 
to the Church of England nibric. Inde- 
pendently of sabbath worship, love feasts 
we occasionally celebrated; and a mid- 
night meeting, on the last day of each year, 
IS held as a solemn “watch night,^’ for 


the purpose of impressing on the mind 
a sense of the brevity and rapid flight of 
time. 

At present there are 428 circuits in 
Great Britain. Besides preaching in the 
various chapels in their respective circuits, 
the itinerant preachers administer the sa- 
craments of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per. One or other of them, according to 
ail arrangement amongst themselves, meets 
every class in his circuit once in every 
quarter, personally converses with every 
member, and distributes to all such as 
have throughout the past three months 
walked orderly a tkJietf which authenti- 
cates their membership. One of the min- 
isters in every circuit is called the “ super- 
intendent,” whose duties, in addition to 
his ordinary labours as a travelling preach- 
er, are, to sec that the Methodist disci- 
pline is properly maintained,— to admit 
candidates into membership, (subject to a 
veto by a leaders’ meeting,) — and to ex- 
pel from the society any member whom a 
leaders’ meeting shall pronounce guilty of 
any particular oflence. Ajmcal, however, 
lies from liis decision to a District meet- 
ing, and ultimately to tlie Conference. 
There is also a “ circuit stew^ard,” W'hose 
duly is to receive from the society stewards 
the contributions of class members, and to 
superintend their application for the pur- 
poses of tbe circuit. 

The CoNFKHENCK, the highest Wesleyan 
court, is composed exclusively of ministers. 
It derives its authority from a deed of 
declaration, executed by Mr. Wesley in 
1784, by winch it was provided that, after 
the decease of himself and his brother 
Charles, 100 persons, named in the deed, 
“ being preachers and ex})oundcrs of God’s 
holy w'ord, under the care and in con- 
nexion with the said John Wesley,” should 
exercise the authority which Wesley him- 
self possessed, to appoint preachers to the 
various chapels. Vacancies in the “hun- 
dred” wei'c to be lillcd up by the re- 
mainder at an annual Conference. In 
pur.suance of this deed, a Conference of 
100 ministers meets yearly in July, with 
the addition of the representatives selected 
by the district meetings, and such other 
ministers as arc apj)ointed or permitted to 
attend by the district committees. The 
custom is, for all these ministers to share, 
in the proceeding and to vote ; though 
all the decisions thus arriv ed at must be 
sanctioned by the legal “hundred,” ere 
they can have binding force. The Con- 
ference must sit for at least flve days, but 
not beyond three weeks. Its principal 
transactions are, to examine the moral and 
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misistetial character of every preacher — ' 
to receive candidates on trial — ^to admit 
ministers into the connexion — ^and to ap- 
point ministers to particular circuits or 
stations. Independently of its functions 
under this deed poll, the Conference ex- 
ercises a general superintendence over the 
various institutions of the body ; including 
the appointment of various committees, as, 
^1.) The Committee of Privileges for guard- 
ing the interests of the Wesleyan Con- 
nexion ; (2.) The Committee for the man- 
agement of Missions ; (3.) The Committee 
for the management of Schools for edu- 
cating the children of Wesleyan minis- 
ters; (4.) The General Book Committee 
(for superintending the publication and 
sale of Wesleyan works) ; (5.) The Chapel 
Building Committee (without Avhosc pre- 
vious consent in writing no chapel, whether 
large or small, is to be erected, purchased, 
or enlarged! ; (6.) The Chapel Belief Com- 
mittee ; (7.) The Contingent Fund Com- 
mittee ; (8.) The Committee of the Aux- 
iliary Fund for worn-out ministers and 
mimsters’ widows ; and the committees for 
the various schools, theological institu- 
tions, &c. 

The Conference has also assumed to it- 
self the power of making new laws for the 
government of the Connexion : provided 
that, if any circuit meeting disapprove 
such law, it is not to be enforced in that 
circuit for the space of one year. Any 
circuit has the power of memorializing 
Conference on behalf of any change con- 
sidered desirable, provided the June quar- 
terly meeting should so determine. 

The doctrines held by the Wesleyans 


are substantially accordant with the Arti- 
cles of the Estaolished Church, interpreted 
in their Arminian sense. In this they 
follow Mr. Wesley rather than Arminius ; 
for although the writings of the latter are 
received with high respect, the first four 
volumes of Wesley’s Sermons, and his 
Notes on the New Testament, (which they 
hold to be “ neither Calvinistic on the one 
hand nor Pelagian on the other,”^ are re-' 
ferred to as the standard of their ortho- 
doxy. The continued influence of their 
founder is manifested by the general ad- 
herence of the body to his opinions on the 
subject of attainment to Christian perfec- 
tion in the present life — on the possibility 
of final ruin after the reception of Divine 
grace — and on the experience by every 
convert of a clear aHsuranre of his ac- 
ceptance with God through faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

The Census Accounts show fio79 cha- 
pels in England and Wales, belonging to 
this Connexion in March 1851 ; contain- 
ing (allowance being made for defective 
returns! accommodation for 1,447,580 per- 
sons. The number of attendayits on the 
Census Sunday was: Morning, 492,714; 
Afternoon, 383,964 ; Evening, 667,850 ; 
including an estimate for 133 chapels, for 
which the number of attendants was not 
stated. 

The folloip^ing table shows the prin- 
cipal societies and institutions for religious 
objects supported by the Wesleyan Ori- 
ginal Connexion. Others, in jiart sup- 
ported by Wesleydtis, are mentioned m 
the General List at page cxvii. of the 
Report. 


Name op Society 

OR 

Institution. 

Date of F oun- 
datioa. 

Annual 

Income. 

Name op Society 

OR 

Institution. 

) 

O i 

p 

-w* — 

Annual 

Income. 

Contingent Fund . 

Auxiliary Fund 

The Children's Fund . 
Wesleyan Theological Insti- 
tution .... 
General Chapel Fund . 

A. D. 

1756 

1813 

1818 

1834 

1818 

£ 

10,065 

7,163 

3,280 

4,688 

3,981 

Wesleyan Seamen's Mission 
Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety .... 
Kingswood and Wood-f 
house Grove School , \ 
Education Fund 

A. D. 

1843 

1817 

1748 

1811 

1837 

£ 

160 

105,370 
} *8,048 
2,800 


In 1839 was celebrated the Centenary shire and dt Richmond — ^the purchase of 
of vVesleyan Methodism; the “ Centenary and Mission House” 
and the gratitude of the people towards in Bishopsgate Street — the provision of a 
the system under which they had derived missionary ship— the discharge of chapel 
so much advantage was displayed by con- debts— and the augmentation of the m- 
tribuUons to the large amount of db'21 6,000, comes of the Methodist religious societies, 
wmeh sum was appropriated to theestab- Of late years a considerable agitation 
Rsnment of theological mstitutions in York- (to be more particularly mentioned y^ben 
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describing “Wesleyan Reformers”) has 
diminished to a great extent the number 
of the members in connexion. It is stated 
that by this division the Original Con- 
nexion has sustained a loss of 100,000 
members. 

THE METHODIST NEW CONNEXION. 

For some time after Mr. Wesley’s death 
in 1791, considerable agitation was ob- 
servable throughout the numerous socie- 
ties which, unaer his control, had rapidly 
sprung up in every part of England. The 
more immediate subjects of dispute had 
j*eference to, (1.) “the right of tne people 
to hold their public religious worship at 
such hours as were most convenient, with- 
out being restricted to the mere intervals 
of the hours appointed for service in the 
Established Church;” and, (2.) “the right 
of the people to receive the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord’s supper from the 
hands of their own ministers, and in their 
own places of worship;” but the principal 
and fundamental question in dispute con- 
cerned the right of the laity to participate in 
the spiritual and secular government of the 
body. Wesley himself had, in his life-time, 
always exercised an absolute authority; 
and after his decease the travelling preach- 
ers claimed the same extent or power. 
A vigorous opposition was, however, soon 
originated, which continued dlring several 
years the Conference attempting various 
unsuccessful measures for restoring har- 
mony. A “Plan of J*acificatioir’ was 
adopted by the Conference in 1795, and 
was received with general .satisfaction so 
far as the ordinances were concerned ; but 
the question of lay influence remained un- 
touched uU 1797, when the Conference 
conceded that the leaders’ meetings should 
have the right to exercise an absolute veto 
upon the of new members to the 

Society, and thgit no member should be ex~ 
pelted for immorality, “ until such immo- 
rality had been proved at a leaders* meet- 
ing.” Certain lesser rights were at the 
same time conceded to the quarterly meet- 
ings, in which the laity were represented 
i^y the pi*e8ence of their stewards and class 
leaders. But this was the extent of the 
concessions made by the preachers; and 
all propositions for lay delegation to the 
Conference and the distric t meetings were 
conclusively rejected. 

Foremost amongst many who remained 
^sitisfied by these- concessions was the 
Fev, Alexander Kilham, who, singularly 
enough, was bom at Epworth in Lincoln- 
wiw, the birth-place of the Wesleys. Mr. 
•K-iih^in, first acquiring prominence as 

2 K 


an assertor of the right of IMethodists 
to meet for worship in church hours, and 
to receive the sacraments from their own 
ministers, was gradually led to take an 
active part in advocacy of the principle of 
lay participation in the government of the 
Connexion. 

Originated by a movement for a certain 
and specific alteration in the constitution 
of Wesleyan Methodism, the New Con- 
nexion differs from the parent body only 
with respect to those ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments which were then the subjects of dis- 
pute. In doctrines, and in all the essential 
and distinctive features of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism, there is no divergence: the 
Arminian tenets are as firmly held by the 
New as by the Old Connexion ; and the 
outline of ecclesiastical machinery — com- 
prising classes, circuits, districts, and the 
Conference — is in both the same. The 
grand distinction rests upon the different 
degrees of power allowed in each com- 
munion to the laity. It has been shown 
that, in the “ Original Connexion,” all au- 
thority is virtually vested in the preach- 
ers: they alone compose the Conference 
— their influence is paramount in the in- 
ferior courts — and even when, as in finan- 
cial matters, laymen are appointed to com- 
mittees, such appointments are entirely in 
the hands of Conference. The “ New 
Connexion,” on the contrary, admits, in all 
its courts, the principle of lay participa- 
tion in Church government: candidates 
for membership must be admitted by the 
voice of the existing members, not by the 
minister alone ; offending members cannot 
be expelled but with the concurrence of a 
leaders’ meeting; officers of the body, 
whether leaders, ministers, or stewards, are 
elected by the Church and ministers con- 
jointly; and in district meetings and the 
annual Conference lay delegates (as many 
in number as the ministers) are present, 
freely chosen by the members of the 
Churches. 

The progress of the New Connexion 
since its origin has been as follows, in the 
aggregate, comprising England, Ireland, 
and th^e colonies : 


Year. 

Membei’S. 

1797 . 

. 5,000 

1803 . 

5,280 

1813 

. 8,067 

1823 . 

10.794 

1833 . 

. 14,784 

1840 . 

21,836 

1846 . 

. 20,002 

1853 . 

21,384 


At present (1853} the state of the Con- 
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nexion, Jn Engird and Wales, is reported 
to be as follows : 

Chapels .... 801 

Societies .... 298 

Circuit preachers . . 95 

Local preachers . * .814 

Members .... 16,070 

Sabbath schools . . . 273 

Sabbath-school teachers . 7,335 

Sabbath-school scholars . 44,337 

Returns have been received at the Cen- 
sus Office from 297 chapels and stations 
(mostly in the northern counties) belong- 
ing to this Connexion, containing accom- 
modation, after an estimate for 16 de- 
fective returns, for 96,964 persons. The 
number of attendants on the Census Sun- 
day was : Morning, 36,801 ; Afternoon, 
22,620 ; Evening, 39,624 : including an 
estimate for three chapels, the attendance 
in which was not stated. 

In 1847 the Jubilee of the Connexion 
was celebrated, and it was resolved to 


raise a fund of £20,000, to be appropri- 
ated to the relief of distressed chapels, 
to the erection of a theological institution, 
the extension of home and foreign mis- 
sions, and the provision for aged and 
retired ministers. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS. 

About the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, certain among the Wesleyans 
(and conspicuously Hugh Bourne and 
William Clowes) began to put in practice 
a revival of those modes of operation, 
which had by that time been abandoned 
by the then consolidated body. The Con- 
ference of 1807 affirmed a resolution ad- 
verse to such unprescribed expedients; 
and the consequence of this disapproba- 
tion was the birth of the Primitive Me- 
thodist Connexion, — the first class being 
formed at Standley in Staffordshire in 
1810. The following table, furnished by 
the Conference itself, will show the progress 
made by the Connexion since that period. 



Chapels. 

Preachers. 



Sabbath Schools. 

Period. 

Connex- 

ional. 

Rented 

Rooms, 

&c. 

Tra- 

velling. 

Local. 

Class 

Lead- 

ers. 

Members. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

1 

421 

1,149 ' 
1,555 ! 
1,789 j 

3, >>15 
3,565 

‘ 2 
202 
210 
•487 

519 

568 

l.Li5 

2,719 

6,550 

8,524 

9,594 

6,162 

6,767 

10 

7 , 84*8 

35,733 

73,090 

104,762 

108,926 

* * 1 

1,278 

l,h35 

11,968 

20,114 

22,792 

60,508 

103,310 

121,394 


These statistics refer as well to the 
foreign stations of the Connexion as to 
England and Wales ; but the deduction to 
be made upon this account will not exceed 
two or three per cent, of the above figures. 
The number of chapels, &c. returned by 
the Census officers was only 2871, so that 
many of the above must probably be small 
rooms, which thus escaped the notice of 
the enumerators. The number of con- 
nexional circuits and missions is, alto- 

r ther, 313, of wh’cli, 13 are in Canada, 
in South Australia, 1 in New South 
W'ales, 1 in Victoria, and 3 in New Zea- 
land. The “ Missions,^ whether abroad or 
at home, ere localities in which the labours 
of the preachers arv remunerated not from 
local sources, but from the circuit contri- 
butions, or from the general funds of the 
Connexion appropriated to missions. 

The doctrines held by the Primitive 
Methoffists are precisely similar to those 
maintained by the Original Connexion, 
and the outline of their ecclesiastical polity 


is also similar, the chief distinction being 
the admission, by the former b^dy, of lay 
representatives to the Conference, and the 
generally greater influence allowed, in all 
the various courts, to laymc'.'.. 

Camp meetings, thougn occasionally held, 
are much less frequent now than formerly: 
the people, it is thought, are more accessi- 
ble than 50 years ago to other agencies. 

BIRLE CHRISTIANS. 

The “Bible Christians” (sometimes 
called Bryanites) are included here among 
the Methodist communities, more from a 
reference to their sentiments and polity 
than to their origin. The body, indeed, 
was not the result of a secession from the 
Methodist Connexion, but was rather the 
origination of a new community, which, as 
it grew, adopted the essential principles of 
Methodism. 

The founder of the body was Mr. William 
O’Bryan, a Wesleyan local preacher , in 
Cornwall, who, in 1815, separated from 
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the Wesleyans, and began himself to form 
societies upon the Methodist plan. In a 
very few years considerable advance was 
made, and throughout Devonshire and 
Cornwall many societies were established ; 
80 that, in 1819, there were nearly 30 
itinerant preachers. In that year, the first 
Conference was held, when the Connexion 
was divided into 12 circuits. Mr. O’Bryan 
withdrew from the body in 1829. 

In doctrinal profession there is no dis- 
tinction between “Bible Christians” and 
the various bodies of Arminian Methodists. 

The forms of public worship, too, are of 
the same simple character; but, in the 
administration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, “ it is usual to receive the 
elements m a sitting posture, as it is be- 
lieved that that practice is more con- 


Chapels . 

Itinerant Ministers . 
Local Preachers 
Members 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST ASSOCIATION. 

In 1834 a controversy was originated as 
to the propriety of the proposed establish- 
ment of a Wesleyan Theological Institu- 
tion ; and a minister who disapproved of 
such a measure, and prepared and publish- 
ed some remarks against it, was expelled 
from the Connexion. Sympathizers with 
him were in similar manner expelled. 

The “Association” differs from the “ Old 
Connexion ” only with regard to the spe- 
cific subjects of dispute which caused the 
rupture. The only variations, therefore, 
are in constitutional arrangements, and 
the principal of these are as follows ; — 

The Annual Assembly (answering to the 
Old Wesleyan Conference) is distinguished 
by the ihtreduction of the laity as represent- 
atives. It consists of such of the itinerant 
and local preachers, and other official or 
private members, as the circuits, societies, 
or churches in union with the Association 
(and contributing £50 to the support of 
the ministry) elect. The number of repre- 
sentatives IS regulated by the number of 
constituents. Circuits with less than 500 
members send one ; those with more than 
500 and less than 1,000 send two; and 
such aa have more then 1,000 send three. 
The Annual Assembly admits persons on 
trial M preachers, examines them, receives 
th^ into Ml connexion, appoints them to 
tlieir fdreuits, and excludes or censures 

2 K 2 


formable to the posture of body in which 
it was at first received by Christ’^s apostles, 
than kneeling ; but persons are at liberty 
to kneel, if it be more suitable to their 
views and feelings to do so.” 

According to the Census returns, the 
number of chapels belonging to the body 
in England and Wales in 1851 was 482; 
by far the greater number being situated 
in the south-western counties of England. 
The number of sittings, (after adding an 
estimate for 42 imperfect returns^) was 
66,834. The attendance on the Census 
Sunday was: Movnim/, 14,902; Afternoon^ 
24,345 ; Eveyiinrj, 34,612 ; an estimate being 
made for eight chapels the number of at- 
tendants at which was not stated in the 
returns. The Minutes of Conference for 
1852 present the following view: — 


111 Circuitfi. 

In Home 
Missionary 
Stations. 

Total. 

293 

no 

403 

61 

52 

113 

714 

345 

1,059 

10,146 

3,716 

13,862 


them when necessary. It also directs the 
application of all General or Connexional 
Funds, and appoints a committee to repre-* 
sent it till the next Assembly. But it docs 
not interfere >vith strictly local matters, 
for “ each circuit has the right and power 
to govern itself by its local courts, with- 
out any interference as to the management 
of its internal affairs.” 

As was to he expected from the reason 
of its origin, the Association gives more 
inlluencc to the laity in matters of Church 
discipline tlian is permitted by the Old 
Connexion. Thevetore it is provided, that 
“ no member shall be expelled from the 
Association except by the direction of a 
majority of a leaders’ society or circuit 
quarterly meeting.” 

According to the Minutes of the 17th 
Annual Assembly, the following was the 
state of the Association in England and 
Wales in 1852, no allowance having, ho\v- 
ever, been made for several incomplete 
returns : — 

Itinerant preachers and mis- 


sionaries .... 90 

I.ocal preachers . . . 1,016 

Class leaders .... 1,353 

Members in society . . 19,411 

Chapels .... 329 

Preaching places, rooms, &c. 171 

Sunday schools . . . 322 

Sunday-school teachers , 6,842 

Sunday-school scholars . 43,389 
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The Census Eetums make mention of 
419 chapels and preaching rooms, contain- 
ing (alter an estimate for the sittings in 34 
c^ses of deficient information^ accommoda- 
tion for 98,813 persons. Tne attendance 
on the Census Sunday (making an allow- 
ance for five chapels, the returns from 
which are silent on this point) was : Jlforn- 
32,308; Afternoon^ 21,140; Evening ^ 
40,655. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST REFORMERS. 

In 1849, another of the constantljr re- 
curring agitations with respect to minis- 
terial authority in matters of Church disci- 
pline arose, and still continues. Some 
parties having circulated through the Con- 
nexion certain anonymous pamphlets called 
** Fly Sheets,” in which some points of 
Metnodist procedure were attacked in a 
manner ofiensive to the Conference, that 
body, with a view to ascertain the secret 
authors, (suspected to be ministers,) adopt- 
ed the expedient of tendering to every 
minister in the Connexion a “Declaration,” 
reprobating the obnoxious circulars, and 
repudiating all connexion with the author- 
ship. Several ministers refused submission 
to this test, as being an unfair attempt to 
make the offending parties criminate them- 
selves, and partaking of the nature of an 
Inquisition. The Conference, however, 
held that such a method of examination 
was both Scripturally proper, and accord- 
ant with the usages of Methodism; and 
the ministers persisting in their opposition 
were expelled. This stringent measure 
caused a great sensation through the va- 
rious societies, and meetings were convened 
to sympathize with the excluded ministers. 
The Conference, however, steadily pursued 
its policy — considered all such meetings 
violations of Wesleyan order — and, acting 
through the superintendent ministers in afi 
the circuits, punished by expulsion every 
member who attended them. In conse- 
quence of this proceeding, the important 
question was again, and with increased 
anxiety, debated, — whether the admission 
and excision of Church members is exclu- 
sively the duty of the minister, or whether, 
in^ the exercise of such momentous disci- 

line, the other members of the Church 

ave not a right to share. 

The agitation on iliese questions (and 
on some collateral ones suggested natur- 
ally by these) is btill prevailing, and has 
grown extremely formidable, it is calcu- 
lated that tiie loss of the Old Connexion, by 
f^P^lslons and ^withdrawals, now amounts 
to 100,000 members. The Keformers have 
./Hot yet ostensibly seceded, and can there- 


fore not be said to form a separate Con** 
nexion. They regpd themselves as still 
Wesleyan Methodists, illegally expelled, 
and they demand the restoration of all 
reachers, officers, and members who have 
een excluded. In the mean time, they 
have set in operation a distinct machinery 
of Methodism, framed according to the 
plan which they consider ought to be 
adopted by the parent body. In their own 
returns it is represented that they had in 
1852, 2000 chapels or preaching places, 
and 2800 preachers. 

At the time of the Census, in March 
1852, the movement was but in its infancy; 
so that the returns received, though pos- 
sibly an accurate account of the then con- 
dition of the body, will fail to give an 
adequate idea of its present state. From 
these returns it seems there were at that 
time 339 chapels in connexion with the 
movement; having accommodation (after 
estimates for 61 defective sclicdules) for 
67,814 persons. The attendance on the 
Census Sunday (making an allowance for 
five cases where the numbers were not 
given) was as follows ; Morning, 30,470 ; 
Afternoon, 16,080; Evening, 

CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 

George Whitfield, born in 1714, the son 
of an innkeeper at Gloucester, wkere he 
acted as a common drawer, was admitted 
as a servitor in Pembroke College, Oxford, 
in 1732. Being then the subject of re- 
ligious impressions, to w'hich the evil cha- 
racter of nis early youth lent force and 
poignancy, he naturally was attracted to 
those meetings for religious exercises which 
the brothers Wesley had a year gr two be- 
fore originated. After a long period of 
mental anguish, and the practice, for some 
time, of physical austerit'es, he ultimately 
found relief and comfort; and, resolving 
to devote himself to the labours of the 
ministry, was admitted into holy orders by 
the bishop of Gloucester. Preaching in 
various churches previous to his embark- 
ation for Georgia, whither he had deter- 
mined to follow Mr. Wesley, his uncommon 
force of oratory was at once discerned, and 
scenes of extraordinary popular commotion 
were displayed wherever he appeared. In 
1737 he left for Georgia, just as Wesley 
had returned. He ministered with much 
success among the settlers for three months, 
and then came hMk to England, for the 
purpose of procuring aid towards the 
foundation of an orphan house for the 
colony. The same astonishing sensation 
waa created by his preaching as before; 
the churches overflowed with eager audi- 
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tors, and crowds would sometimes stand 
outside. Perceiving that no edifice was 
lar^e enough to hold the numbers who 
desired and pressed to hear him, he began 
to entertain the thought of preaching in 
the open air j and when, on visiting Bristol 
shortly after, all the pulpits were denied 
to him, he carried his idea into practice, 
and commenced his great experiment by 
preaching to the colliers at Aingswood. 
His first audience numbered about 200; 
the second, 2000 ; the tliird, 4000 ; and so 
from ten to fourteen and to twenty thou- 
sand. Such success encouraged similar 
attempts in London ; and accordingly, 
when the churchwardens of Islington for- 
bade his entrance into the pulpit, which 
the vicar had offered him, he preached in 
the churchyard; and, deriving more and 
more encouragement from his success, he 
made Moorfields and Kennington Common 
the scenes of his impassioned eloquence, 
and there controlled, persuaded, and sub- 
dued assemblages of thirty and forty thou- 
send of the rudest auditors. He again 
departed for Georgia in 1748, founded 
there the orphan house, and, requiring 
funds for its support, again returned to 
England in 1751. 

Up to this period, Wesley and Whitfield 
had harmoniously laboured in conjunc- 
tion ; but there now arose a difference of 
sentiment between them oif the doctrine 
of election, which resulted in their separa- 
tion. Wliitfield held the Calvinistic tenets, 
Wesley the Arminian ;^and their difference 
proving, after some discussion, to be quite 
irreconcilable, they thenceforth each pur- 
sued a different path. Mr. Wesley steadily 
and skilfully constructing the elaborate 
machinery of Wesleyan Methodism ; and 
Whitfield following his plan of field itiner- 
ancy, with, a constant and amazing popu- 
larity, but making no endeavour to origin- 
ate a sect. He died in New England in 
17fib, at the age of 55. 

His followers, however, and those of 
otheS: eminent evangelicals who sympatliized 
with his proceedungs, gradually settled 
into separate relij^ious bodies, principally 
under two distinctive appellations ; one, the 
** Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion,’^ 
and the other, the “Welsh Cahinistic 
Methodists.” These, in fact, are now the 
only sections which survive as individual 
communities ; for most of Whitfield’s con- 
gregations, not adopting any connexional 
bond, but existing as independent churches, 
gradually became absorbed into the Con- 
gregational body* 


THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON’S 
CONNEXION. 

Selina, daughter of the Earl of Ferrers, 
and widow of the Earl of Huntingdon, was 
one of those on whom tlie preaching of 
Whitfield made considerable impression. 
In 1748 he became her chaplain; and by 
his advice she assumed a kind of leader- 
ship over his followers, erected chapels, 
engaged ministers or laymen to officiate 
in them, and founded a college at Tre- 
vccca in South Wales, for the education 
of Calvinistic preachers. After her death, 
this college was, in 1792, transferred to 
Cheshunt, (Herts,) and there it still exists. 

The doctrines of the Connexion are al- 
most identical with those of the Church of 
England, and the form of worship does not 
materially vary ; for the liturgy is gener- 
ally employed, though extemporary prayer 
is frequent. 

Although the name “Connexion” is still 
used, there is no combined or federal ec- 
clesiastical government prevailing. The 
Copgregational polity is practically adopt- 
ed ; and of late years, several of the con- 
gregations have become, in name as well 
as virtually. Congregational churches. 

The number of chapels mentioned in the 
Census as belonging to this Connexion, or 
described as “ English Calvinistic Method- 
ists,” was 109, containing (after an allow- 
ance for the sittings in five chapels, the 
returns for which are defective) accom- 
modation for 38,727 persons. The attend- 
ants on the Census Sunday (making an 
estimated addition for seven chapels, the 
returns from which were silent on the 
point) were: il/onim//, 21,103 ; Afternoon^ 
4380; Evenmg, 19,159. 

WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 

The great revival of religion commenced 
in En^and by Wesley and Whitfield had 
been preceded by a similar event in Wales. 
The principal agent of its introduction 
there was Howei Harris, a gentleman of 
Trevecca, in Brecknockshire, who, with a 
view to holy orders, had begun to study 
at Oxford, but, offended at the immorality 
there prevalent, had quitted college, and 
returned to Wales. He shortly afterwards 
began a missionary labour in that ooon^, 
going from house to liouse, and preaching 
m the open air. A great excitement was 
produced; and multitudes attended his 
discourses. To sustain the religious feel- 
ing thus awakened, Mr. Harris, about the 
year 1736, instituted “Private Societies,” 
similar to those which Wesley was, about 
the same time, though without conunxiiii- 
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cation, forming in England. By 1739 he 
had established about 300 such societies 
in South Wales. At first, he encountered 
much hostility from magistrates and mobs; 
but after a time his work was taken m) by 
several ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land ; one of whom, the Reverend Daniel 
Rowlands, of Llangeitho, Cardigan, had 
such a reputation, that “ persons have 
been known to come 100 miles to hear 
him preach on the sabbaths of his ad- 
ministering the Lord’s supper;” and he 
had no less than 2000 communicants in 
his clmrch. In 1742, 10 clergymen were 
assisting in the movement, and 40 or 50 
lay preachers. The first chapel was erect- 
ed in 1747, at Builth in BrecKnockshire. 

In the mean time, North Wales began to 
be in similar manner roused ; and, in spite 
of considerable persecution, many members 
were enrolled, and several chapels built. 
The Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, one of 
the founders of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, was, towards the termination 
of the century, a prominent instrument 
in effecting this result. 

The gi'owth of the movement, both in 
North and South Wales, was extremely 
rapid ; but the process of formation into a 
separate body was more gradual and slow. 
At first, as several of the most conspicuous 
labourers were clergymen of the Established 
Church, the sacraments were administered 
exclusively by them ; but, as converts 
multiplied, the number of evangelical 
clergymen was found inadequate to the 
occasion : many members were obliged to 
seek communion with the various dissent- 
ing bodies; till, at last, in 1811, 12 among 
the Methodist preachers were ordained, at 
a considerable Conference, and from that 
iime^ forth the sacraments were regularly 
administered by them in their own chapels, 
and the body assumed distinctly the appear- 
ance of a separate Connexion. 

A county in Wales corresponds with a 
Wesleyan “Circuit,” or to a Scottish 
Presbytery. All the Church officers with- 
in a county, whether preachers or leaders 
of private societies, arc members of the 
“Monthly Meeting ”oi the county. The 
rovince of this meeting is to superintend 
oth the spiritual and secular condition of 
the societies within the county. 

The “ Quarterly Association ” performs 
all tlie functions of the Wesleyan “ Confer- 
ence,” or of the “ Synod ” amongst Presby- 
terians. There are two meetings held 
every quarter ; one in North Wales, and 
the other in South Wales. The Associa- 
tion consists of all the preachers and 
wftOerfi of private societies in the Con- 


nexion. “ At every Association, the whole 
Connexion is supposed to be present 
through its representatives, and the de- 
cisions of this meeting are deemed sufficient 
authority on every subject relating to the 
body through all its branches. It has the 
prerogative to superintend the cause of 
Christ among the Welsh Calvinistic Me- 
thodists through Wales and England, to 
inq^uire into the affairs of all the private 
and monthly societies, and to direct any 
changes or alterations which it may think 
requisite.” It is at this meeting that the 
ministers are selected who are to administer 
the sacraments. 

The ministers, among the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodists, are itinerant. They are 
selected by the private societies, and re- 
ported to the monthly meetings, which 
examine into their qualifications, and per- 
mit them to commence on trial. A certain 
number only, who must previously have 
been preachers for at least five years, are 
ordained to administer the sacraments, 
and this ordination takes place at the 
Quarterly Associations. The preachers 
are appointed each to a particular county ; 
but generally once in the course of a year 
they undertake a missionary tour to distant 
parts of Wales, when they preach twice 
every d;iy, on each occasion at a different 
chapel. Their remuneration is derived 
from the moiHhly pence contributed by the 
members of each congregation ; out of 
which fund a trifling sum is given to them 
after every sermon. In 1837, a college for 
the education of ministers was established 
at Bala, and in 1842 another was establish- 
ed at Treveccd. 

The doctrines of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists may he inferred from the 
appellation of the body, and be said to 
be substantially accordant w itl^je Articles 
of the Established Church, interj^ted ac- 
cording to their Calvinistic sense. 

The number of chapels returned at the 
Census as pertaining to the body was 828 ; 
containing (after an estimate for 53 chapels 
which made no return of sittings) accom- 
modation for 211,951 persons. The at^ 
tendance on the Census Sunday was : Morn^ 
imjy 19f12Si Afternoon^ 59,140; Eveninffy 
125,244. It is computed that the body 
have expended in the erection and repairs 
of their chapels, between the year 1747 and 
the present time, a sum amounting to 
nearly a million sterling. From the 
“ Dyddiudwr Methodistaidd'' for 1853 we 
learn that the number of ministers was 
207, and of preachers 234. The number 
of communicants was stated on the same 
authority at 68,577. 
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The principal societies supported by the 
Connexion are those connected with Ilome 
and Foreign Missions; the contributions 
to which amount to about £3000 a year. 
The operations of the Home Mission are 
carried on among the English population 
inhabiting the borders between England 
and Wales. The Foreign Mission has a 
itation in Brittany (nortli-west of France) 
—the language of that country being a 
sister dialect of the Welsh — and stations at 
Cassay and Sylhet in India, the presidency 
of Bengal. 

METROPOLITAN. (See Archbishop, 
Bishop.^ The bishop who presides over the 
other bishops of a province. The writers 
of the Latin Church use promiscuously the 
words archbishop and metropolitan, mak- 
ing cither name denote a bishop, who, by 
virtue of his see, presides over or governs 
several other bishops. Thus in England 
the archbishops of C.Vnterbiiry and York, 
and in Ireland the archbishops of Armagh 
and Dublin, are metropolitans. But the 
Greeks use the name only to denote him 
whose see is really a civil metropolis. 
There are some bishops in our Church who 
are metropolitans without the title of arch- 
bishop, VIZ. the bishops of Calcutta and 

^^m^HAEL, ST., AND ALL ANGELS. 
A festival of the Christian Church ob- 
served on the 29th of September. 

The Scripture account of Michael is ; 
that he was an archangel, who presided 
over the Jewish nation, as other angels did 
over the Gentile w'orW, as is evident of 
the kingdoms of Persia and Greece ; that 
he had an army of angels under his com- 
mand ; that he fought with the dragon, or 
Satan ai!d his angels ; and that, contend- 
ing with the devil, he disputed about the 
body of Moses. 

As combat between Michael and 
the djc^on, some authors understand it 
literally, and think it means the expulsion 
of certain rebellious angels, with their 
head or leader, from the presence of God. 
Others take it in a figurative sense, and 
refer it, either to the contest that happened 
at Rome between St. Peter and Simon 
Magus, in which the apostle prevailed over 
the magician; or to those violent perse- 
cutions, under which the Church laboured 
for three hundred years, and which hap- 

S ceased when the powers of the world 
ime Christian. 

^ The contest about the body of Moses is, 
likewise, taken both literally and figur- 
atively. l^ose who understand it liter- 
ally are of opinion, that Michael, by the 
order of OOD, hid ^e body of Moses after 


his death, and that the devil endeavoured 
to discover it, as a fit means to entice the 
people to idolatry by a superstitious wor- 
ship of his relies. But this dispute is 
figuratively understood to be a controversy 
about rebuilding the temple, and restoring 
the service of God among the Jews at Je- 
rusalem, the Jewish Church being fitly 
enough styled “ the body of Moses.” It 
is thought by some that ibis story of the 
contest between Michael and the devil 
was taken by St. Jude out of an ajmcryphal 
book, called “ The Assumption of Moses.” 
— Ih'ouphfon . 

MILITANT. (From nnlifaus, “ fight- 
ing.”) A term a])plied to the Church on earth, 
as engaged in a warfare m illi the world, sin, 
and the devil ; in distinction from the 
Church triumphant in heaven. It is used 
in the prefatory sentence of the prayer 
after the Offertory in our Communion 
Service, and was first inserted in the 
Second Book of King Edward VI. 

MILLENARIANS and MILLENNI- 
UM. A name which is given to those 
wiio believe that Christ will reign person- 
ally for a thousand years upon earth, their 
dcsipation being derived from the Latin 
words, mille, “ a thousand,” and annus, “ a 
year.” In the words of Greswell, we may 
define their doctrine and expectation, ge- 
nerally, as the belief of a second personal 
advent or return of our Lord Jesvs 
Christ, some time before the end of the 
present state of things on the earth ; a re- 
surrection of a part of the dead in the 
body, concurrently with that return ; the 
establishment of a kingdom, for a certain 
length of time, upon earth, of which Jesus 
Christ will be the sovereign head, and 
good and holy men who lived under the 
Mosaic dispensation before the gospel ecra, 
or have lived under the Christian, since, 
w'hcther previously raised to life, or found 
alive in the flesh at the time of the return, 
will be the subjects, and in some manner or 
other admitted to a share of its privileges. 

This is what is meant by the doctrine 
of the Millennium in general : the fact of a 
return of Jesus Christ in person before 
the end of the world ; of a first or particu- 
lar resurrection of the dead ; of a reign of 
Christ, with all saints, on the earth ; and 
all this before the present state of things 
is at an end, and before time and sense, 
whose proper period of being is commen- 
surate witn the duration of the present 
state of things, have given place to spirit 
and eternity in heaven. 

The Millenarian, says the same learned 
writer, Mr. Greswell, expects the follow- 
ing events, and as far as ne can infer their 
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(Jonuoxion, In the following order, though 
that not, in every instance, a point of 
.paramount importance, or absolute cer- 
tainly, On which room for the possibility of 
a dinerent succession of particulars may 
not be allowed to exist 

First, a personal reappearance of the 
prophet Elijah, before any second advent 
of Jesus Christ. 

Secondly, a second advent of Jesus 
Christ in person, before his coming to 
judgment at the end of the world. 

Thirdly, a conversion of the Jews to 
Christiamty, collectively, and as a nation. 

Fourthly, a resurrection of part of the 
dead, such as is called, by way of distinc- 
tion, “ the resurrection of the lust.” 

Fifthly, the restitution of tne kingdom 
to Israel, including the appearance and 
manifestation of the Messiah to the Jews, 
in the character of a temporal monarch. 

Sixthly, a conformation of this king- 
dom to a state or condition of society of 
which Christ will be the head, and faith- 
ful believers, both Jews and Gentiles, will 
be the members. 

A distribution of rew^ards and dignities 
in it, proportioned to the respective merits 
or good deserts of the receivers. 

A resulting state of things, which though 
ti’ansacted upon earth, and adapted to the 
nature and conditions of a human society 
as such, leaves nothing to be desired for 
its perfection and happiness. 

Hishop Newton, inlus “ Dissertations on 
the Prophecies,” says, with reference to the 
millennium, when these great events shall 
come to pass, of w’hich we collect from the 
prophecies, this is to be the proper order: 
the Protestant witnesses shdl be greatly 
exalted, and the 1260 years of their pro- 
phesying in sackcloth, and of the tyranny 
of the beast, shall end together ; the con- 
version and restoration of the Je>vs suc- 
ceed j then follows the ruin of the Ottoman 
empire j and then the total destruclion 
of Rome and of antichrist. When these 
great events, I say, shall come to pass, 
then shall the kingdom of Christ com- 
mence, or the reign of the saints upon 
earth. So Daniel expressly informs us 
that the kingdom of Christ and the saints 
will be raised upon tbo ruins of the king- 
dom of antichrist (vii. 26, 27). “ But the 
iudgment shall sit, and they shall take away 
bis dominion, to consume and to destroy 
it unto the end ; and the kingdom and do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to 
the people of ♦he. saints of the Most High, 
wlmse kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
ana all dominions shall serve and obey 


him.” So likewise St. John saith, that, upoh 
the final destruction of the beast and tha 
false prophet, fllev. xx.,} Satan is bound 
for a thousana years .* and I saw thrones, 
and they sat upon thein^ and judgment 
was given unto them ; and 1 saw the souls 
of them that were beheaded for the witness 
of Jesus Christ and for the word of God, 
which had not worshipped the beast, nei- 
ther his image, neither had received his 
mark upon their foreheads or in their 
hands : and they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. But the rest of 
the dead lived not again until the thousand 
years were finished. This is the first re- 
surrection.” It is, I conceive, to these great 
events, the fall of antichrist, the re-estab- 
lishment of the Jews, and the beginning of 
the glorious millennium, that the three dif- 
ferent dates in Daniel of 1260 years, 1290 
years, and 1335 years, are to oe referred. 
And as Daniel saith, (xii. 12,) ** Blessed 
is he that waiteth and cometh to the 1335 
years;” so St. John saith, (Rev. xx. 6,) 
“ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection.” Blessed and happy 
indeed will be this period : and it is very 
observable that the martyrs and confessors 
of Jesus, in Papist as well as Pa^an times, 
will be raised to partake of this felicity. 
Then shall all those gracious promises m 
the Old Testament be fulfilled, of the am- 
plitude and ^tent, of the peace and pros- 
perity, of the glory and happiness or the 
Church in the latter days. “ Th<m,” in the 
full seovse of the words, (Rev. xi. 16,) “ shall 
the kingdoms of this world become tjie 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his CHRIST, 
and he shall rei^n for ever and ever.” Ac- 
cording to tradition, these thousand years 
of the reign of Christ and the sSints will 
be the seventh millenary of the world j for 
as God created the worlO iu six days, and 
rested on the seventh, so the worfd, it is 
argued, w'ill continue six thousand years, 
and the seventh thousand will be the preat 
Sabbatism, or holy rest of the peojile of 
God ; “One day (2 Pet. iii. 8) being with 
the Lord as a tnousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day.” According to tra- 
dition, too, these thousand years of the 
reign of Christ and the saints are the 
great “ day of judgment,” in the morning or 
beginning whereof shall be the coming of 
Christ in fiaming fire, and the particular 
jud^ent of antichrist and the nrst resur- 
rection ; and in the evening or conclusion 
whereof shall be the general resurrection 
of the dead, “ small and great ; and they 
shall be judged, every man, according to 
their works!” 

MINIMS. A religious order, in the 
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Church of Borne, whose founder was St. 
Francis de Paula, so called from the place 
in Calabria, where he was born in 1416. 

He composed his rule in 1493, and it 
was approved by Pope Alexander VI., at 
the recommendation of the king of France. 
This pontiff changed the name of Hermits 
of St, FranctSf which these monks bore, 
into that of Minims, (the Least,) because 
they called themselves in humility Minimi 
Fratres Eremites, and gave them all the 
rivileges of the religious mendicant or 
egging friars. In 1507, the holy founder 
of this order died, at the age of ninety-one 
years, and was canonized by Pope Leo X., 
m 1519. His body was preserved in the 
church of the convent of Plessis, until the 
Huguenots, in 1562, dragged it out of its 
tomb, and burnt it with the wood of a 
crucifix belonging to the church. Ilis 
bones, however, were saved out of the fire 
by some zealous Catholics who mixed with 
the Calvinist soldiers, and were distributed 
afterwards among several churches. 

This order is divided into thirty-one 
provinces, of which twelve are in Italy, 
eleven in France and Flanders, seven in 
Spain, and one in Germany. It has, at 
resent, about 450 convents. The Minims 
ave passed even into the Indies, where 
there are some convents which do not com- 
pose provinces, but depend immediately 
on the general. • 

What more particularly distinguishes 
these monks from all others, is the observ- 
ation of what they cal^ the quadraffesimal 
life, that is, a total abstinence from flesh, 
and everything which has its origin from 
flesh, as eggs, butter, cheese, excepting in 
case of Mat sickness. By this means they 
make the year one continued i.ent fast. 
Their habit is coarse black woollen stufl*, 
with ajw^oollen girdle of the same colour, 
tied in five knots. They are not permitted 
to quit their habit and girdle night nor 
day. Formerly they went barefooted, but 
folr these last hundred years they have 
been allowed the use of shoes. 

MINOR CANONS. Priests in colle- 
giate churches, next in rank to the canons 
and prebendaries, but not of the chapter, 
who are responsible for the perl'ormance of 
tile daily service. In cathedrals of liie old 
foundation, they are not often found, their 
duties being generally performed there by 
priest-vicars. There are minor canons at 
St. Patrick's, Hereford, and Chichester, 
and formerly were at Salisbury ; and at all 
those places there are priest-vicars also : 
twelve minor canons at St. Paul’s, and 
seven at Windsor, where there are only lay- 
vicidii besides, it appears from the ori- 


^nal statutes of St. Patrick’s and St, 
Paul’s, that the minor canons held a mid- 
dle place between the canons and vicars ; 
and that besides their attendance on the 
daily service, they were required to take 
the place of the major canons when re- 
quired. At Hereford, they are responsible 
for the reading of the daily prayers, the 
vicars choral for the Litany and lessons ; 
wrhich seems to mark this office as being 
more presbyteral than that of. the vicars. 

As the number of minor canons is ge- 
nerally but four or five, (at St. Patrick’s sta- 
tutably six, though there never have been 
more than four,) it would appear as if 
these offices were originally instituted to 
supply the place of the four junior canons, 
W’hose proper duty it Avas to perform the 
daily service of the choir. Thus, in the 
Causes Celebres, viii. 345, on remarking on 
the constitution of the cathedral of Ver- 
dun, it is stated that, “ par le service de 
chmur, on entend I’obligation dcs quatre 
chanonics qui sont dans les ordres sacres, 
de porter la chappe, et dc iaire choDur tous 
les jours de I’annee jY leur tour. Cette 
fonction penible a deja ete retranchee ; 
elle a cte exercee par des chapclains, 
gag^s par les noiiveaux ehanonies,” &c. 
Chaplain and minor canon are convertible 
terms in many churches abroad, as at Sti 
Peters at Rome, where there are fifty 
minor canons or chaplains. {Eustace's 
Classical Tour. At Rouen tnere were 
eight Moindees Chanonies. They were 
elsewhere called semi (or demi) prebend- 
aries. 

The minor canons of St. Paul and of 
St. Patrick form corporate bodies, and had 
their common hall and collegiate build- 
ings in ancient times. There is also a 
college of vicars-choral at St. Patrick’s. 
At Hereford the minor canonries are held 
by priest-vicars; but they have separate 
estates, as minor canons, with desi^a- 
tion, like prebendaries, for their individual 
stalls. 

In the cathedrals of the new foundation 
there are no priest-vicars, but all the in- 
ferior clerical members are minor canons. 
They ought to be all priests, and skilled 
in church music, according to the statutes, 
a qualification required by the laws of all 
cathedrals. Formerly the minor canons 
were more numerous than now, being com- 
mensurate to the number of the prebend- 
aries : e. g. twelve at Canterbury, twelve 
at Durham, ten at Mforoester : a number 
by no means too great for the due and 
solemn performance of the service. 'They 
were in fact, but not in name, the vicars 
of the prebendaries. — Jebb. 
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MINISTER. This is the Latin term to 
desi^ate that officer who is styled deacon 
in Greek. The term was applied generally 
to the cler^ about the time of the great 
rebellion, smee which time it has been used 
to denote the preacher of any religion. 
Joseph Mede protested against our calling 
presbyters ministers of the Church, or of 
such or such a parish; we should call 
them, he observes, ministers of God, or 
ministers of Cdrist, not ministers of men, 
because they are only God’s ministers, who 
sends them, but the people’s pastors, to 
teach, instruct, and oversee them. Were it 
not absurd to call the shepherd the sheep’s 
minister? The word has, however, obtained 
such general currency, that it would be 
pedantic to refuse to use it. The word 
seems generally to imply an assistant, 
whether presbyteral or diaconal, in Divine 
service. Thus in the statutes of the cathe- 
drals of the new foundation, the minor 
canons and other members of the choir 
are called minister. These represent the 
deacons, readers, chanters, &c. of the an- 
cient Church. 

Some trace of the division of the service 
between the superior and inferior clergy, 
(the priest and the deacon,) isperliaps still 
visible in our liturgy. Tiie word minister 
is prefixed, in the order both for Morning 
and Evening Prayer, to those parts of the 
service only where there is exhortation, or 
in which the people audibly join, or which 
are said kneeling, such as the General 
Confession, Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ Creed, 
and Lesser Litany. Minister also occurs 
in one of the rubrics respecting the read- 
ing of the lessons, which the custom of the 
Church, both Eastern and Western, has 
always permitted to the inferior ministers. 
The word priest is prefixed to the absolu- 
tion, and to all those prayers which the 
clergyman performs standing ; such as the 
versicles before the psalms, beginning at the 
Gloria Patri, and those before the collects. 
To the collects themselves no direction is 
prefixed. There are a few exceptions 
which may be accounted for. 

MINORESS. A nun under the rule of 
St. Clair. 

MIRACLE. An effect that does not 
follow from any of the regular laws of 
nature, or which is inconsistent with some 
law of it, or contrary to the settled consti- 
tution and course of things : accordingly, 
aU miracles pre-suppese an established 
system of nature, within the limits of which 
they operate, and with the order of which 
they disagree. 

Ihe following statement is true beyond 
controversy: — Man cannot, in the present 


constitution of his mind, believe that reli- 
gion has a Divine origin, unless it be ac- 
companied with miracles. The necessary 
inference of the mind is, that if an Infinite 
Being act, his acts will be superhuman in 
their character ; because the effect, reason 
dictates, will be characterized by the nature 
of its cause. Man has the same reason to 
expect that God will perfoim acts above 
human power and knowledge, that he has 
to suppose the inferior orders of animals 
'will, in their actions, sink beloAv the power 
and wisdom which characterize human 
nature. For, as it is natural for man to 
perform acts superior to the power and 
Kiiowiedge of the animals beneath him, so 
reason affirms that it is natural for God to 
develope his power by means and in ways 
above the skill and ability of mortals. 
Hence, if God manifest himself at all — 
unless, in accommodation to the capacities 
of men, he should constrain his manifesta- 
tions within the compass of hr.nian ability 
— every act of God’s immediate power 
would, to human capacity, be a miracle. 
But, if God w^cre to constrain all his acts 
w’ithin the limits of human means and 
agencies?, it w'ould be impossible for man 
to discriminate between the acts of the 
Godhead and the acts of the manhood. 
And man, if he considered acts to be of a 
Divine origin which w^erc plainly within 
the compass- of human ability, would 
violate his own reason. 

Suppose, for illustration, that GoD 
desired to reveal a religion ta men, and 
wished them to reedgnise his character and 
his benevolence in giving that revelation. 
Suppose, further, that uOD should give 
such a revelation, and that every appear- 
ance and every act connected wRh its in- 
troduction were characterized by nothing 
superior to human powev; could any na- 
tional mind on earth believe that such a 
system of religion came from God ? Im- 
possible ! A man could as easily be made 
to believe that his own child, who possessed 
his own lineaments, and his own nature, 
belonged to some other world, and some 
other order of the creation. It would not 
be possible for God to convince men that 
a religion was from heaven, unless it was 
accompanied with the marks of Divine 
power. 

Suppose, again, that some individual 
were to appear either in the heathen or 
Christian world — ^that he claimed to be a 
teacher sent from Gop, yet aspired to the 
performance of no miracles — that he as- 
sumed to do nothing superior to the wisdom 
and ability of oriier men. Such an indivi- 
dual, altibiqugh he might succeed in gaining 
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proselytes to some particulai view of a 
religion already believed, yet he could 
never make men believe that he had a 
special commission from God to establish 
a new religion, for the simple reason that 
he had no grounds more than his fellows, 
to support his claims as an agent of the 
Almighty. But if he could convince a 
single individual that he had wrought a 
miracle, or that he had power to do so, 
that moment his claims would be estab- 
lished in that mind as a commissioned 
agent from Heaven. So certainly and so 
intuitively do the minds ofrtnen revere and 
expect miracles as the credentials of the 
Divine presence. 

This demand of the mind for miracles, 
as testimony of the Divine presence and 
power, is intuitive with all men ; and those 
very individuals w’ho have doubted the 
existence or necessity of miracles, should 
they examine their own convictions on this 
subject, would see that, by an absolute 
necessity, if they desired to give the world 
a system of religion, whether truth or im- 
posture, in order to make men receive it 
as of Divine authority, they must work 
miracles to attest its truth, or make men 
believe that they did so. Men can produce 
doubt of a revelation in no w’ay until they 
have destroyed the evidence of its miracles ; 
nor can faith be produced in the Divine 
origin of a religion until the evidence of 
miracles is supplied. 

The conviction that miracles are the 
truo attestation of immediate Divine agency, 
is sc constitutional (allow the expression) 
with the reason, that so soon as men 
persuade themselves they are the special 
agents oL God in propagating some parti- 
cular truth in the w^orli they adopt like- 
wise the belief that they have ability to 
work miracles. There have been many 
sincere enthusiasts, 'vvho believed that they 
were special agents of Heaven ; and, in such 
case®, tlie conviction of their own miracu- 
lous powers arises as a necessary concomi- 
tant of the other opinion. Among such, 
in modern times, may be instanced Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg, and Irving, the Scotch 
preacher. Impostors also, perceiving that 
miracles were necessary in order that the 
hman mind should receive a religion as 
Divine, have invariably claimed miraculous 
powers. Such instances recur constantly 
from the days of Elymas down to the 
Mormon, Joseph Smith. 

All the multitude of false relimons that 
have been believed since the world began, 
have been introduced by the power of this 
principle. Miracles believed, lie at the 
xouudation of all religions which men have 


ever received as of Divine origin. No 
matter how degrading or repulsive to 
reason in other respects, the fact of its 
establishment and propagation grows out 
of the belief of men that miraculous 
agency lies at the bottom. This belief will 
give currency to any system, however 
absurd ; and, without it, no system can be 
established in the minds of men, however 
high and holy may be its origin and its 
design. 

Such, then, is the constitution which the 
Maker has given to the mind. Whether 
the conviction be an intuition or an in- 
duction of the reason, God is the primary 
cause of its existence; and its existence 
puts it out of the power of man to receive 
a revelation from God himself, unless ac- 
companied with miraculous manifestations. 
If, therefore, God ever gave a revelation 
to man, it was necessarily accompanied 
with miracles, and with miracles of such a 
nature, as would clearly distinguish the 
Divine character and the Divine authority 
of the dispensation. — Plan of the Philo- 
sopht/ of So Ir of ion. 

MIRACLES, or MIRACLE-PLAYS. 
(See Moralities.) 

MTSCHNA, or MISNA. A part of the 
Jewish 'Falmud. From a word which 
signifies repetitum : i. e. a secondary law. 
It is believed by the Jews to be the tradi- 
tion delivered, lunvritten, to Moses by 
God ; and in'cserved only by the doctors of 
the svnagogue till the time of Rabbi Judas 
the Itoly, who committed it td writing 
about A. D. 180. It is in fact the canon 
and civil law of the Jew’s: treating of 
tithes, festivals, matrimonial laws, mercan- 
tile laws, idolatry, oaths, sacrifices, and 
purifications. The heads of the syna- 
gogue who are said to have preserved the 
Mischna, were thought to nave had the 
privilege of hearing the Bath-Col^ or 
oracular voice of God. (See Bath-Col.) 
The Mischna contains the text; and the 
Gemara, which is the second part of the 
Talmud, contains the commentaries; so 
that the Gemara is, as it were, a glossary 
to the Mischna. 

MISERERE. The seat of a stall, so 
contrived as to turn up and down, accord- 
ing as it is wanted as a support in long 
standing, or as u scat. Misereres are 
almost always carved, and often very 
riclily ; more often, too, than any other 
part of the wood-work, with grotesques. 

MISSAL. (See Mass.) In the Romish 
Church, a book containing the services of 
the mass for the various days of ihe year. 
In the ancient Church, the seveial parts of 
Divine service were arranged in distinct 
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books. Thus the collects and the inva- 
riable portion of the Communion Office 
formed the book called the Sacramentary, 
The lessons from the Old and New Testa- 
ments constituted the Lectionary y and the 
Gospels made another volume, with the 
title of Evangelistarium. The Antipho- 
nary consisted of anthems, &c. designed 
for chanting. 

About the eleventh or twelfth century 
it was found convenient, generally, to unite 
these books, and the volume obtained the 
name of the Complete or Plenary 31issaly 
or Book of MissjB. Of tliis description 
were almost all the liturgical books of the 
Western Churches, and the arrangement is 
still preserved in our own. — Palmer'a 
Origines Liturgices, 

MISSION. A power or commission to 
preach the gospel. Thus our blessed Lord 
gave his disciples and their successors the 
bishops their mission, w^hen he said, “ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” 

It certainly is essential that the true 
ministers of God should be able to prove 
that they have not only the power, but the 
right, of performing sacred offices. There 
is an evident difference between these 
things, as may be seen by the following 
cases. If a regularly ordained priest should 
celebrate the eucharist in the church of 
another, contrary to the will of that per- 
son and of the bishop, he would have the 
power of consecrating the eucharist, it ac- 
tually would be consecrated ; but he would 
not have the right of consecrating ; or, in 
other words, he would not have mimoN for 
that act. If a bishop should enter the 
diocese of another bishop, and, contrary to 
his will, ordain one of his deacons to the 
priesthood, the intruding bishop would have 
the power, but not the right, of ordain- 
ing; he would have no mission for such 
an act. 

In fact, mission fails in all schismatical, 
heretical, and uncanonical acts, because 
God cannot have given any man a right 
to act in opposition to those laws which he 
himself has enacted, or to those which the 
apostles and their successors have insti- 
tuted, for the orderly and peaceable regu- 
lation of the Church : he “ is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace, as in all the 
churches of the saints” (1 Cor. xiv. 33); 
and yet, were he to commission his minis- 
ters to exercise theli- offices in whatever 
places and circumstances they pleased, con- 
fusion and division without end must be 
the inevitable result. 

Mission can only be given for acts in 
jfteCj^ance with the Divine and ecclesias- 
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tical laws, the latter of which derive their 
authority from the former ; and it is con- 
ferred by valid ordination. It would be 
easy to prove this in several ways ; but it 
is enough at present to say, that no other 
method can be pointed out by which mis- 
sion is given. Should the ordination be 
valid, and yet uncanonical, mission does 
not take effect until the suspension imposed 
by the canons on the person ordainea is in 
some lawful manner removed. 

Mr. Palmer, from whom the above re- 
marks are taken, shows, in his Origines 
Liturgicccy that* the English bishops and 
clergy alone have mission in England. 

MISSIONARY. A clergyman, whether 
bishop, priest, or deacon, deputed or sent 
out by ecclesiastical authority, to preach 
the gospel, and exercise his other func- 
tions, in places where the Church has 
hitherto been unknown, or is in the in- 
fancy of its establishment. 

MITRE. The episcopal coronet. From 
Eusebius it seems that St. John wore an 
ornament w^hich many have considered to 
be a mitre {TrsraXop). 

The most ancient mitres were very low 
and simple, being not more than from three 
to six inches in elevation, and they thus 
continued till the end of the thirteenth 
century. In the fourteenth century they 
gradually increased in height to a foot or 
more, and bet ame more superbly enriched ; 
their contours also presented a degree of 
convexity by which they wore distinguished 
from the older mitres. The two horns of 
the mitre are generally taken to be an 
allusion to the cloven tongues as of fire, 
which rested on each of the apostles on the 
day of Pentecost. ^ 

Mitres, although worn in some of the 
Lutheran Churches, (as in Sweden,) have 
fallen into utter desuetude in England, 
even at coronations. They were woni 
however at the coronations of Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth. See Hiereugia 
Anglicana, p. 81, et seq. In which work, 
however, at p. 89, there is an assertion of 
Dr. Milner's, wliich is incorrect, viz. that 
they were worn at the coronation of 
George III. In the detailed accounts of 
that ceremony (see e. g. the Annual Re- 
gister for 1761) the bishops are described 
as carrying their souare caps, and putting 
them on ^en the lay peers assumed their 
coronets. The mitre is now merely an 
heraldic decoration, and, as such, occa- 
sionally carried at funerals. 

MODUS DECIMANDL This is when 
lands, or a yearly pension, or some money 
or other thing, is given to a parson in lieu 
of his tithes. * 
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MONASTERIES. ^Convents or houses 
built for those who profess the monastic 
life, whether abbeys, priories, or nunneries. 
(For the origin of monasteries, see Ahbey 
and Monh^ 

In their first institution, and in their 
subsequent uses, there can be no doubt 
that monasteries were amongst the most 
remarkable instances of Christian munifi- 
cence, and they certainly^ were in the dark 
ages among the beneficial adaptations of 
the talents of Christians to pious and cha- 
ritable ends. They were schools of edu- 
cation and learning, where.the children of 
the great received their education; and 
they were hospitals for the poor : they af- 
forded also a retirement for the worn-out 
servants of the rich and noble ; they pro- 
tected the calmer spirits, who, in an age of 
universal warfare, shrunk from conflict, 
and desired to lead a contemplative life. 
But the evils which grew out of those so- 
cieties seem quite to have counterbalanced 
the good. Being often exempted from the 
authority of the bishop, they became hot- 
beds of ecclesiastical insubordination ; and 
were little else but parties of privileged 
sectaries within the Cnurch. The tempta- 
tions arising out of a state of celibacy, too 
often in the first instance enforced by im- 
proper means, and always bound upon the 
members of these societies by a religious 
vow, were tlie occasion of gjeat scandal. 
And the enormous wealth witn which some 
of them were endowed, brought with it a 
greater degree of pride, and ostentation, 
and luxury, than was becoming in Chris- 
tians; and still more in those who had 
vowed a life of religion and asceticism. 

The dissolution of houses of this kind 
began so^arly as the year 1312, when the 
Templars were suppressed ; and, in 1 323, 
their lands, churenes, advowsons, and li- 
berties, here in England, were given by 
17 Edward 11. stat. iii, to the prior and 
brethren of the hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. In the years 1390, 1437, 1441, 
1459, 1497. 1505, 1508, and 1515, several 
other houses were dissolved, and their re- 
venues settled on ditferent colleges in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Soon after the last 
period, Cardinal Wolsey, by licence of the 
king and pope, obtained a dissolution of 
above thirty religious houses for the found- 
ing and endowing his colleges at Oxford 
and Ipswich. About the same time a 
bull was granted by the same pope to 
Cardinal ^olsey to suppress monasteries, 
'Where theire were not above six monks, to 
the value of eight thousand ducats a year, 
for endowing Windsor and King’s College 
in Cambridge; and two' other bulls were 


granted to Cardinals Wolsey and Cam- 
peius, where there were less than twelve 
monks, to annex them to the greater 
monasteries ; and another bull to the same 
cardinals to inquire about abbeys to be 
suppressed in order to be made cathedrals. 
Although nothing appears to have been 
done in consequence of these bulls, the 
motive which induced Wolsey and many 
others to suppress these houses, was the 
desire of promoting learning ; and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer engaged in such suppres- 
sion with a view of carrying on the reform- 
ation. There were other causes that con- 
curred to bring on their ruin : many of the 
monks were loose and vicious ; they w'ere 
generally thought to be in their hearts at- 
tached to the pope’s supremacy ; their re- 
venues were not employed according to the 
intent of the donors ; many cheats in images, 
feigned miracles, and counterfeit relics, had 
been discovered, which brought the monks 
into disgrace; the Observant friars had 
opposed the king’s divorce from Queen 
Catharine ; and these circumstances oper- 
ated, in concurrence with the king’s want 
of a supply, and the people’s desire to save 
their money, to forward a motion in pai*- 
liament, that, in order to support the king’s 
state, and supply his w'ants, all the reli- 
gious houses which were not able to spend 
above £200 a year, might be conferred 
upon the Crown ; and an act was passed for 
that purpose, 27 Henry VIIL c. 28. By 
this act about 380 houses were dissolved, 
and a revenue of £30,000 or £32,000 a 
year came to the Crown; besides about 
£200,000 in plate and jewels. The sup- 
pression of these houses occasioned dis- 
content, and at length an open rebellion : 
when this was appeased, the king resolved 
to suppress the rest of the monasteries, 
and appointed a new visitation, which 
caused the greater abbeys to be surren- 
dered apace ; and it was enacted by 31 
Henry VIII. c. 13, that all monasteries 
w’hich had been surrendered since the 4th 
of February, in the twenty-seventh year of 
his Majesty’s reign, and which thereafter 
should be surrendered, should be vested in 
the king. The knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem were also suppressed by the 32nd 
Henry VIII. c. 24. The suppression of 
these greater houses by these two acts 
produced a revenue to the king of abj^ye 
£100,000 a year, besides a large sum’ iti 
plate and jewels. The last act of dissolu- 
tion in this king’s reign was the act of 37 
Henry VIIL c. 4, for dissolving colleges, 
free chapels, chantries, c:c., which act was 
further enforced by I Edward VI. c. 14. 
By this act were suppressed 90 colleges. 
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110 hospitals, and 2374 chantries and free 
oh^ls. 

whatever were the offences of the race 
of men Ihen inhabiting them, this destruc- 
tion of the monasteries was nothing less 
than sacriWe, and can on no ground be 
justified. They were the property of the 
Church ; and if, while the Church cast off 
divers errors in doctrine which she had 
too long endured, she had been permitted 
to purge these institutions of some prac- 
tice errors, and of certain flagrant vices, 
they might have been exceedingly service- 
able to me cause of religion. Cranmer felt 
this very forcibly, and begged earnestly of 
Henry VIII. that he would save some of 
the monasteries for holy and religious uses ; 
but in vain. Ridley also was equally 
anxious for their preservation. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the monasteries 
were erected and endowed by Papists. 
Many of them were endowed before most 
of the errors of the Papists were thought 
of : and the founders of abbeys afterwards 
built and endowed them, not as Papists, 
but as churchmen ; and when the Church 
became pure, she did not lose any portion 
of her right to such endowments as were 
always made in supposition of her purity, 
^ee Num. xviii. 32 ; Lev. xxv. 23, 24 ; 
Ezek. xlviii. 14.) 

Although much of the confiscated pro- 
perty was profli^tely squandered and con- 
sumed by the Russclls, the Cavendishes, 
&c., still, out of the receipts, Henrv VIII. 
founded six new bishoprics, viz. those of 
"Westminster, (which was changed by Queen 
Elizabeth into a deanery, wdth tw^elve pre- 
bends and a school,) Peterborough, Ches- 
ter, Gloucester, Bristol, and Oxford. And 
in eight other sees he founded deaneries 
and chapters, by converting the priors and 
monks into deans and prebendaries, viz. 
Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, Wor- 
cester, Rochester, Norwich, Ely, and Car- 
lisle. He founded also the colleges of 
Christ Church in Oxford, and Trinity in 
Cambri<^e, and finished King’s College 
there. He likewise founded professorships 
of divinity, law, physic, and of the Hebrew 
and Greek tongues in both the said univer- 
sities. He gave the house of Greyfriars 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to the city 
of London, and a perpetual pension to the 
poor knights of Windsor, and laid out 
great sums in building and fortifying many 
ports in the Channel. It is observable that 
the dissolution of these houses was an act, 
not of the Church, but of the State, in the 
period preceding the Reformation, by a 
king and parliament of the Roman Catholic 
communion in all points except the king’s 


supremacy; to which the pope himself, by 
his bulls and licences, had led th^^y. 

Of the monasteries which had been 
attached to cathedrals before the Reformat 
tion, the heads were called PriOars, (which 
answered to dean,) never Abboth ; as the 
bishop was con.sidered as vii^ally the 
abbot. Jfhe bishop of Ely actually occu- 
pied, as he still does, the abbot’s place in 
the choir, (i. e. the stall usually assigned 
by the dean,) as he did since the Reform- 
ation at Carlisle, though in the latter 
place he had a throne also. Christ Church 
monastery in Dublin, which had always 
been a cathedral chapter, was also secu- 
larized at the Reformation. 

MONASTERY. In architectural ar- 
rangement, monastic establishments, whe- 
ther abbeys, priories, or other convents, 
followed nearly the same plan. 

The great enclosure, (varying, of course, 
in extent with the wealth and importance 
of the monastery,) and generally with a 
stream imnning beside it, w'as .‘surrounded 
by a wall, the principal entrance being 
through a gakxoay to the w’cst or north- 
west. This gateway was a considerable 
building, and often contained a chapel, 
with its altar, besides the necessary ac- 
commodation for the porter. The alniery, 
or place where alms were disti’ibiited, 
stood not far within the great gate, and 
generally a little to the right hand : there, 
too, was often a chapel with its altar. Pro- 
ceeding onwards the west entrance of the 
church appeared. The church itself was 
always, where it received its duf develop- 
ment, in the form of a Latin cross ,* a cross, 
i. e. of which the transepts are short in 
proportion to the nave. Moreover, in 
Norman churches, the eastern limb never 
approached the nave or western limb in 
length. Whether or no the reason of this 
preference of the Latin cross is found in 
the domestic arrangements of the monastic 
buildings, it was certainly best adapted to 
it; for the nave of the church with one 
of the transepts formed the whole of one 
side and part of another side of a quad- 
rangle ; Und any other than a long nave 
would have involved a small quadrangle, 
while a long transept would leave too little 
of another side, or n6no at all, for other 
buildings. How the internal arrangements 
were affected by this adaptation, of the 
nave to external requirements, we have 
seen under the head Cathedral^ to which 
also we refer for the general description 
of the conventual church. 

Southward of the church, end parallel 
with the south transept, was earned the 
western range of the monastic offices; but 
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it will be more convenient to examine 
their awfiaigement within the court. We 
enter then by a door near the west end 
of the church, and passing through a 
vaulted {masage, find ourselves in the 
cloister courts of which the nave of the 
church forms the northern side, the transept 
part of the eastern side and other build* 
mgs, in the order to be presently described, 
complete the quadrangle, 1116 cloisters 
themselves extended around the whole of 
the quadrangle, serving, among other pur- 
poses, as a covered way from every part 
of the convent to every other part. They 
were furnished, perhaps always, with lava- 
torieSi on the decoration and construction 
of which much cost was expended ; and 
sometimes also with desks and closets of 
wainscot, which served the purpose of a 
scriptorium. 

Commencing the circuit of 'the cloisters 
at the north-west corner, antf turning 
southward, we have first the dormiionj^ or 
dorter^ the use of which is sufficiently in- 
dicated by its name. This occupied the 
whole of the western side of the quad- 
rangle, and had sometimes a groined pas- 
sage beneath its whole length, called the 
ambulatory, a noble example of which, in 
perfect preservation, remains at Fountains. 
The south side of the quadrangle contained 
the refectort/, with its correlative, the 
coquina or kitchen, which wps sometimes 
at its side, and sometimes boWd it. The 
refectory was furnished with a pulpit, for 
the reading of some jmrtion of Scripture 
during meals. On thm side of the quad- 
rangle may also be found, in general, the 
locutorium, or parlour, the latter word 
being, at least in etymology, the full equi- 
valent of the former. The abbot's lodye 
commonly commenced at the south-east cor- 
ner of the quadrangle j but, instead of con- 
forming itself to its general direction, rather 
extended eastward, with its own chapel, 
hall, panour, kitchen, and other offices, in 
a line parallel with the choir or eastern 
limb ot the church. Turning north^vards, 
still continuing within the cloisters, we 
com^^ first to an open passage leading out- 
wards, then to the mnpfer-honse, or its 
vestibule j then, aft6r another open pas- 
sage, to the south trdnsept of the church. 
Immediately .before us is an entrance into 
the^.ifehuni, and another Occurs at the 
eudblrlhe west cloister. - 

The parts of the Establishment especially 
connected seicerage, were built over 
or close to^thb stream; and we may re- 
mark that, both in drainage, and in the 
*^pply of water, great and* laudable care 
was always taken. 


The stream also turned the abbey mill^ 
at a small distance from the monastery. 
Other offices, such as stables, hrew-honses, 
bake-houses, and the like, in the larger 
establishments, usually occupied another 
court ; and, in the smaller, were connected 
with the chief buildings in the only quad- 
rangle. It is needless to say that, m so 
general an account, wc cannot enumerate 
exceptional cases. It may, however, be 
necessary to say, that the greatest differ- 
ence of all, that of placing the quadrangle 
at the north instead of the south side of 
the church, is not unknowm ; it is so at 
Canterbur}’’ and at Lincoln, for instance. 

The subject may be follow’ed out in 
the several plans of monasteries scattered 
among our topogrjmhical works, and in a 
paper read by Mr. 6loxam before the Bed- 
fordshire Architectural Society, and pub- 
lished in their Report for 1850. 

MONKS. The w'ord monk, being de- 
rived from the Greek povog, solus, signifies 
the same as a solitary, or one who lives 
sequestered from the company and con- 
versation of the rest of the w'orld, and is 
usually applied to those who dedicate 
themselves wholly to the service of reli- 
gion, in some monastery (as it is called) or 
religious house, and under the direction of 
some particular statute.s, or rule. Those 
of the female sex w’ho devote themselves 
in like manner to a religious life, are called 
nuns. (See Nuns,) 

There is some difference in the sentiments 
of learned men concerning the original and 
rise of the monastic life. But the most 
proba)ile account of this matter seems to 
be as follow's : 

Till the year 250, there were no monks, 
but only ascetics, in the Church. (See 
Ascetics.) 

In the Decian persecution, w'hich was 
about the middle of the third centuiy, 
many persons in Egypt, to avoid the fury 
of the storm, fled to the neighbouring 
deserts and mountains, where they not 
only found a safe retreat, but also more 
time and liberty to exercise themselves in 
acts of piety and Divine contemplations ; 
which sort of life became so agreeable to 
them, that when the persecution was over, 
they refused to return to their habitations 
again, choosing rather to continue in those 
cottages and cells which they had made foi . 
themselves in the Avilderness. 

The first and most noted of these soli- 
taries were Paul and Anthony, two famous 
Egyptians, w'hom therefore St. Jerome calls 
the lathers of the Christian hermits. Some 
indeed carry up the original of the monas- 
tic life as high as John Baptist and Elias. 
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But learned men generally reckon Paul 
the Thebeean, and Anthony, as the first 
pomoters of this way of living among the 
Christians. 

As yet there were np bodies or commu- 
nities men embracing this life, nor any 
monasteries built, but only a few single 
ersons scattered here and there in the 
eserts of Egypt, till Pachomius, in the 
peaceable reign of Constantine, procured 
some monasteries to be built in Tnebais in 
Egypt, from whence the custom of living in 
societies was followed by degrees in other 
parts of the world, and in succeeding ages. 

Macarius peopled the Egyptian desert 
of Scetis with monks. Hilarion, a dis- 
ciple of Anthony’s^ was the first monk in 
Palestine or Syria. Not long after, Eusta- 
thius, bishop of Sebasto, brought mona- 
chism into Armenia, Paphlagonia, and 
Pontus. But St. Basil is generally con- 
sidered as the great father and patriarch 
of the Eastern monks. It was he who re- 
duced the monastic life to a fixed state of 
uniformity, who united the Anchorets and 
Coenobites, and obliged them to engage 
themselves by solemn vows. It was St. Basil 
who prescribed rules for the government and 
direction of the monasteries, to which rules 
most of the disciples of Anthony, Pacho- 
mius, and Macarius, and the other ancient 
fathers of the deserts, submitted. And to 
this day, all the Greeks, Nestorians, Mel- 
chites, Georgians, Mingrelians, and Ar- 
menians, follow the rule of St. Basil. 

The monastic profession made no less 
progress in the West. Athanasius, bishop 
of Alexandria; retiring to Borne, about 
the year 339, with several priests, and 
two Egj^tian monks, made known to 
several pious persons the life of Anthony, 
who then lived in the desert of Thebais ; 
upon which many were desirous to em- 
brace so holy a profession. To this effect 
several monasteries were built at Borne, 
and this example was soon followed all 
over Italy. Benedict of Nursia appeared 
in that country in the early part of the 
sixth century, and published his rule, which 
was universally received throughout the 
West; for wluch rtason that saint was 
styled the patriarch of the Western monks, 
as St. Basil was of the Eastern. 

France owes the institution of the mon- 
^ astic life to St. Martin, bishop of Tours, 
in the fourth century ; who built the mon- 
asteries of Luguge and Marmontier. The 
Council of Saragossa, in Spain, anno 380, 
which condemns the practice of clergy- 
men, who affected tq wear the monastical 
hebits, is a proof that there were monks 
iivthat kingdom in the fourth century, 


before St. Donatus went thiAer out of 
Africa, with seventy disciples, 
the monastery of Sirbita. 

Augustine, being sent into £^i{gmnd by 
Gregory the Great, in the yftt, 5^, to 
reach the faith, at the same ^^ihtro- 
uced thevlnonastic state into tl^Idng- 
dom. It jt^de so great a pt^gr^s here^ 
that, wiiSm the space of 2(W|^^ar8, there 
were thirty kings and que£|i pre- 
ferred the religious habit to tliety wowns, 
and founded stately monasteHe^^ .^here 
they ended their days in retirement and 
solitude. 

The monastic profession was also carried 
into Ireland by St. Patrick, ^ho is looked 
upon as fihe apostle of that ^kingdom, and 
multiplied there hi so prodigious a man- 
ner, that it was cc^efi the Jsland of Saints. 
— Brouffhi^J, A , 

The andnastic . life koon ^aade a very 

f reat prefeess all oVertto Christian world. 
tufinu8,i^p1xaveJled.throb^ the East in 
373, assufcS'us^there were'aUnest as many 
monks in the deserfs, as ijlh$bita»ts in the 
cities. From the wilderiicss Ifionttary to 
its original institution) it made its way 
into the towns and cities, where it multi- 
plied greatly : for the same author informs 
us, that, in the single city of Oxirinca, 
there were more monasteries than private 
housc^s, and above 30,000 monks. 

The ancient monks were not, like the 
modern, distinguished into orders, and de- 
nominated from the founders of them ; but 
they had their names from the pla»;e8 w'here 
they inhabited, as '"the monks of ScetiSf 
Tahennesusj Nitrutf Canrtpus in Egypt, &c. 
or else were distinguished by their different 
ways of living. Of these the most re- 
markable were, 

1. The anchorets, so called from their re- 
tiring from society, and living in private 
cells in the wilderness. (See Anchorets,) 

2. The Coenobites, so denominated firom 
their living together in common. (See 
Ccenobites,) 

All monks were, originally, no fean 
laymen: nor could they w&Jie othiptyrise, 
being confined by their bvi! rul^ to swe 
desert or wilderness '^here; the^ ooula be 
no room for rtie eli^ise of Ihe elerical 
functionfl|. ' Acfordihgty Jerome |»lls 
us, the off^^e if a monk is, nd]^ tOtteacHibut 
to mourn. Copficif of Cwce^on ei-’ 
pressly distinguishes t% firom' 

clergy, and reckons theffi^«'^<f<^e Jaya^en. 
Gratian himself, who is mofi||^ilm 
the modems, owns it to be i^om ec- 
clesiastical history, that to the time of 
Pope Sircius send Zoslmus, the monks were 
only mere monks, and not of the clergy. 
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In some cases, however, the clerical and 
inon£|fl|)tia J|fe were capable of being con- 
joine^l^l^ first, when a monastery hap- 
pened' fbToe at so great a distance from its 
prop^jchurch, that the monks could not 
ordjnainlv ^sort thither for Divine service, 
whicte^ji&"the case of the monasteries in 
^h^East. In 

this case^ ^l^ one or more monks 

were 0 |r 4 |d^^ for the performance of di- 
vine of&ce| among them. Another case, in 
which, t^. clerical and monastic life were 
united, was, when monks were taken out of 
monasteries by the bishops, and ordained 
for the service of the Church. This was 
allowed, and encouraged, when once'mon- 
asteries were income schools ojfjearning 
and nious education. this <!Ske they 
usually continued thei| ancient austerities ; 
and upon this aepouni the Gt<;jeks styled 
them ifpofiovaxjPH^ clergy-moidt^ ' Jhirdly, 
it happened. ^metifliieS*that 
all his clergy e^raced the^moil^istic life 
by a voluntary ipnun^atioiv ^ •property, 
and enjoyed ill things in'commoii. Euse- 
bius Vercellensi^. Vaa the first who brought 
in this way of livmg, and St. Augustine 
lived thus amon^ the clergy of Hippo. 
And so far as tnis^ was an imitation of 
coenobitic life, and having all things in 
common, it might be called a monastic as 
well as a (Jerical life. 

Th^.Cajnobites, or such i]jonks as lived 
in communities; were chiefly regarded by 
the Church, and were therefore under the 
direction of certain laws ^ and rules of 
government, of which We sKall here give a 
short account. And, 

First, All men were not allowed to turn 
monks at pleasure, because such an iii- 
diserimirtHte permission M^ould have been 
detrimental both to the Church and Smte. 
Upon this account the civil law forbids 
any of those officers called curinles to 
become monks, unless they parted with 
their estates to others, who might serve 
their country' in their stead. For the 
same servants were not to be ad- 

mitted 4hto any monastery without their 
h|a«^s* leaV^* Mndeed, Justinian aftcr- 
wam abfpjpted this ! la^ir by an edict of 
his o^vijjVmoh first* let servants at liberty 
theii^Ma8t^,\mder. pretence of he- 
themselves tp & monasne Hfe. The 
M^^precf^dgns were pbserved^n re^rd 
te^martiedi persons 'and children. The 
former. embrace the monastic 

life,%hle«^tM the mutual consent of both 
parties. ♦/TEw precaution was afterwards 
broke through by Justinian; but the 
Church never approved of this innovation. 
As to ehildren, the Council of Gangra 

2 L 


decreed that if any such, under pretence 
of religion, forsook their parents, they 
should be anathematized. But Justinian 
enervated the force of this law likewise, 
forbidding parents to hinder their children 
from becoming monks or clerks. And as 
children were not to turn monks without 
consent of their parents, so neither could 
parents oblige their children to embrace a 
monastic life against their own consent. 
But the fourth Council of Toledo, A. D. 633, 
set aside this precaution, and decreed that, 
whether the devotion of their parents, or 
their own ])rofession, made them monks, 
both should be equally binding, and there 
should be no permission to return to a 
secular life again, as'was before allowable, 
when a parent offered a child before he 
was capable of giving his own consent. 

The manner of admission to the monastic 
life was usually by some change of habit 
or dress, not to signify any religious mys- 
tery, but only to express tneir gravity and 
contempt of the world, l^ong hair was 
always thought an indecency in men, and 
savouring of secular vanity ; and there- 
fore they polled every monk at his ad- 
mission, to distinguish him from seculars ; 
but they never shaved any, for fear they 
should look too like tlie priests of Isis. 
This, therefore, was the ancient tonsure, in 
opposition to both these extremes. As to 
their habit and clothing, the rule was the 
same : they were to be decent and grave, 
as became their profession. The monks 
of Tabennesus, in Thebais, seem to have 
been the only monks, in those early days, 
who were confined to any particular habit. 
St. Jerome, who often speaks of the habit 
of the monks, intimates that it differed 
from otlicrs only in tliis, that it >vas a 
cheaper, coarser, and meaner raiment, ex- 
pressing their humility and contempt of 
the ^vorld, without any singularity or af- 
fectation. The father is very severe 
against the practice of some wno ap])eared 
in chains or sackcloth. And Cassian blames 
others who carried wooden crosses con- 
tinually about their necks, which was only 
proper to excite the laughter of the spec- 
tators. In short, the Western monks used 
only a common habit, the philosophic 
pallium, as many other Christians did. 
And Salvian seems to give an exact de- 
scription of the habit and tonsure of the 
monks, when, reflecting on the Africans 
for their treatment of them, he says, “ they 
could scarce ever see a man with short 
hair, a pale face, and habited in a pallium, 
without reviling, and bestowing some re- 
proachful language on him.” 

We read of no solemn vow, or profes- 
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slon, required at tl^ir admission : but they 
underwent a trieiSial probation, during 
which time they were inured to the exer- 
cises of the monastic life. If, after that 
time was expired, they chose to continue 
the same bxercisea, they were then ad- 
mitted without any further ceremony into 
the community. This 'was the method 
prescribed by rachomius, the father of the 
monks of Taoennesusjfrom which all others 
took their model. 

Nor was there, as yet, any solemn vow 
of poverty required; though it was cus- 
tomary for men voluntarily to renounce the 
world by disposing of their estates to cha- 
ritable uses, before they entered into a 
community, where they were to enjoy all 
things in common. Nor did they, after 
renouncing their own estates, seek to en- 
rich themselves, or their monasteries, by 
begging, or accepting, the estates of others. 
The Western monks did not always adhere 
to this rule, as appears from some Imperial 
law's made to restrain tlieir avarice. But 
the monks of Egypt were generally just in 
their pretensions, and w'ould accept of no 
donations but for the use of the poor. 
Some, indeed, did not wholly renounce all 
property, but kept their estates in their 
own hands, the whole yearly revenue 
of which they distributed in charitable 
uses. 

As the monasteries had no standing 
revenues, all the monks were obliged to 
exercise themselves in bodily labour to 
maintain themselves, w'ithout being bur- 
densome to others. They had no idle men- 
dicants among them : they looked upon a 
monk that did not work as no better than 
a covetous defrauder. Sozomen tells us, 
that Serapion presided over a monastery 
of ten thousand monks, near Arsinoe in 
Egypt, who all laboured with their own 
hands, by which means they not only 
maintained themselves, but had enough to 
relieve the poor. 

The monasteries w'ere commonly divided 
into several parts, and proper officers ap- 
pointed over each of them. Every ten 
monks w'ere subject to one, who was called 
the decmiuSi or dean^ from his presiding 
over ten ; and every hundred had another 
officer called cenienarimffxam his presiding 
over a hundred. Above these were the 
patreb^ or fathers of the monasteries, called 
likewise abhatcHy ahhotSf from the Greek 
which signifies father ; and hegu- 
rnmi {i)fioviupoi) presidente : and arcAi- 
fnandriteSf from tnandra, a sheep-fold. The 
business of the deans was to exact every 
man’s daily task, ^nd bring it to the mco- 
or steward, who gave a morthly 


account thereof to the father, or abbot 
(See Abbot) 

To their bodily exercises they' Joined 
others that were spiritual. The nrst of 
these was a perpetual repentance. ^ Upon 
which account the life of a monk is often 
styled the life of a mourner. And in allu- 
sion to this, the isle of Canopus, near 
Alexandria, formerly a place of great 
lewdness, was, upon the translation and 
settlement of the monks of Tabennesus 
there, called InsulcB Meianoice^ the Me of 
Repentance, 

The next spiritual exercise w'as extra- 
ordinary fasting. The Egyptian monks 
kept every day a fast till three in the 
afternoon, excepting Saturdays, Sundays, 
and the fifty days of Pentecost. Some 
exercised themselves with very great aus- 
terities, fasting two, three, four, or five 
days together; but this practice was not 
generally' approved. They did not think 
such excesfiivfe abstinence of any use, but 
rather a disservice to religion. Pacho- 
niius’s rule, which was said to be given 
him by an angel, permitted every man to 
eat, drink, and labour, according to his 
bodily strength. So that fasting was a 
discretionary thing, and matter of choice, 
not of compulsion. 

Their fastings were accompanied with 
extraordinary and frequent returns of de- 
votion. The monks of Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and other parts of the East, had 
six or seven canonical hours of prayer. 
Besides which they had theii constant 
vigils, or nocturnal- meetings. The monks 
of Egypt met only twice a day for public 
devotion ; but, in their jirivate cells, whilst 
they were at work, they were alw'ays re- 
peating psalms, and other pnrts’of Scrip- 
ture, and intermixing praycTS with their 
bodily labour. St. Jerome’s description 
of their devotion is very lively: “When 
they are assembled together, (says that 
father,) psalms are sung, and the Scriptures 
read : then, prayers being ended, they all 
sit down, ana4;he father begins a discourse 
to them, which they hear with the pro- 
foundest silence and veneration. 1 1 is 
words make a deep impression on them ; 
their eyes overflow witlj tears, and the 
speaker’s commendation is th4 weeping of 
his hearers. Yet no one’s grief expresses 
itself in an indecent strain. But when he 
comes to speak of the kingdom of heaven, 
of future nappiness, and^^the glory of tlie 
world to come, then one may observe each 
of them, with a gentle sigh, anil eyes lifted 
up to heaven, say within himself, * Oh that I 
had Ae wingip of a dove, for then would 
I flee away, and be at rest!*” In some 
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S laces, they had the Scriptures read during 
leir meals at table. This custom was 
first resorted to in the monasteries of Cap- 
padocia, to prevent idle discourses and 
contentions. But in Egypt they had no 
occasion for this remedy ; for they were 
taught to eat their meat in silence. Pal- 
ladius mentions one instance more of their 
devotion, which was only occasional ; 
namely, their psalmody at the reception 
of any brethren, or the conducting them 
with singing of psalms to their habitation. 

The laws did not allow monks to interest 
themselves in any public affairs, either 
ecclesiastical or civil ; and those who were 
called to any. employment in the Church, 
were obligea to quit their monastery there- 
upon. Nor w'cre they permitted to en- 
croach upon the duties, or rights and pri- 
vileges, of the secular clergy. 

By the laws of their first institution, in 
all parts of the East, their Jiiabitation was 
not to be in cities, or places of public con- 
course, but in deserts, and private retire- 
ments, as their very name implied. The 
famous monk Anthony used to say, “ That 
the w'ilderness was as natural to a monk, 
as water to a fish ; and therefore a monk 
in a city was quite out of his element, like 
a fish upon dry land.’* Theodosius en- 
acted, that all who made profession of the 
monastic life should be obliged by the 
civil magistrate to betake •themselves to 
the wilderness, as their proper habitation. 
Baronins, by mistake, reckons this law’ a 
punishment, and nex^ to a persecution of 
the monks. Justinian made laws to the 
sair e purpose, forbidding the Eastern 
monks to appear in cities; but, if they 
had anvLbusincss of concern to be trans- 
acted there, they might do it by their 
Apaerisarii or Xtesponaales, that is, theh: 
proctors or 'syndics, which every monas- 
tery was allowed for that purpose. 

^ But this rule admitted of some excep- 
tions. As, first, in times of common danger 
to me faith. Thus Anthony came to Alex- 
andria, at the request of Athanasius, to 
confute the Arian heresy. Sometimes 
they thought it necessary to come and in- 
tercede with the emperors and judges for 
condemned criminals. Thus tne monks 
in the neighbourhood of Antioch forsook 
their cells, to intercede with the emperor 
Theodosius, who was highly displeased 
with that city for demolishing the impe- 
rial statues. Afterwards, indeed, this prac- 
tice grew into an abuse, and the monks 
were not contented to petition, but would 
aometimes come in great bodies or troops, 
and deliver criminals by force. To repress 
which tumultuous way of proceeding, Ar- 
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cadius published a law, forbidding any 
such attempts under very severe penalties. 

As the monks of the ancient Church 
were under no solemn vow or profession, 
they w’erc at liberty to betake themselves 
to a secular life again. Julian himself was 
once in the monastic habit. Tlie same is 
observed of Constans, the son of that Con- 
stantine, who, in the reign of Honorius, 
usurped the empire in Britain. The rule 
of Pachomius, by w’hich the Egyptian 
monks were governed, has no mention of 
any vow at their entrance, nor any punish- 
ment for such as deserted their station 
afterwards. 

In process of time, it w’as thought pro- 
per to inflict some punishment on such as 
returned to a secular life. The civil law 
excludes deserters from the privilege of 
ordination. Justinian added another 
punishment ; which was, that if they were 
pos.scssed of any sub.stance, it should be all 
forfeited to the monastery w hich they had 
deserted. The censures of the Church 
w’cre likewise inflicted on deserting monks 
in the fifth century. 

MONOPHYSltES. (From fiSyoe.onb/, 
and (jtimiQf nature.) A general name given to 
all those sectaries in the Levant who only 
own one nature in our blessed Saviour, 
and w’ho maintain that the Divine and 
human nature of Ji<:sus Christ were so 
united as to form only one nature, yet 
without any change, confusion, or mixture 
of the two natures. (See Entyehiam.) 

MONOTIIELITES. Christian here- 
tics in the seventh century, so called from 
the Greek words gdi/oc {only) and OiXyna 
{will), because they maintained, that, 
though there w’cre two natures in Jesus 
Christ, the human and the Divine, there 
was but one will, which was the Divine. 

The author of this sect was Theodore, 
bishop of Pharan in Arabia, in 626, who 
first started the question, and maintained 
that the manhood in Christ was so united 
to the Word, that, though it had its facul- 
ties, it did not act by itself, but the whole 
act was to be ascribed to the Word, w’hich 
gave it the motion. Thus, he said, it was 
the manhood of Christ that sufiered hun- 
ger, thirst, and pain; but the hunger, thirst, 
and pain were to be ascribed to the Word. 
In short, the Word was the sole author 
and mover of all the operations and wills 
in Christ. 

Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, was 
of the same sentiment; and the emperor 
Hcraclius embraced the party so much the 
more willingly, as he thought it a means 
of reconciling some other heretios to the 
Church. 
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Pope Martin I. a council at Rome 
in 649, upon the q^stion about the two 
operations and two wills. In this council, 
at which were present 105 Italian bishops, 
the doctrine of the Monothelites was gener- 
ally condemned. The emperor Constans, 
who looked upon this condemnation as a 
kind of rebellion, caused Pope Martin to 
be violently carried away from Rome, and, 
after most cruel usage, banished him to 
Chersona. 

However, this heresy was finally con- 
demned in the sixth general council, held 
at Constantinople, under Constantine Po- 
gonatus, in the year 680. 

MONTANISTS. Christian heretics, who 
sprung up about the year 171, in the reign 
of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. They 
were so called from their leader, the here- 
siarch Montanus, a Phrygian by birth, 
whence they are sometimes styled Phry- 
gians and Cataphryginns. 

Montanus, it is said, embraced Chris- 
tianity in hopes of rising to the dignities 
of the Church. He pretended to insjhra- 
tion, and gave out that the Holy Ghost 
had instructed him in several points which 
had not been revealed to the apostles. 
Priscilla and Maximilla, two enthusiastic 
women of Phrygia, presently became his 
disciples, and in a short time he had a 
great number of followers. The bishops 
of Asia, being assembled together, con- 
demned his prophecies, and excommuni- 
cated those who dispersed them. After- 
wards, they wrote an account of what had 
passed to the Western Churches, where the 
pretended prophecies of Montanus and his 
followers were likewise condemned. 

The Montanists, finding themselves ex- 
posed to the censure of the wdiole Church, 
ibimed a schism, and set up a distinct 
society, under the direction of those who 
called themselves prophets. Montanus, in 
conjunction with Priscilla and Maximilla, 
was at the head of the sect. 

These sectaries made no alteration in the 
creed. They only held that the Holy 
Spikit made Montanus his or^an for de- 
livering a more perfect form of discipline 
than that which vras delivered by the 
apostles. They refused communion for 
ever to those who were guilty of notorious 
crimes, and believed that the bishops had 
no authority to reconcile them. They held 
it unlawful to fly in time of persecution. 
They condemned second marriages, allowed 
the disjiolution of marriag^l^d observed 
three LentvS. 

The Montanists beoap^aepiiTated into 
two branches, one of wWro^ were the dis- 
$ij^8 of Proclus, and the otflwsof ^Eschines. 


The latter are charged with following the 
heterodoxy of Praxeas and Sabellius con- 
cerning the Trinity. The celebrated Tcr- 
tullian was a Montanist. 

MONUMENT. The memorial placed 
over the body of a Christian, after his 
burial in consecrated ground. 

The earliest monuments in England 
which have come down to us are, perhaps, 
not older than the Norman Conquest j and 
the most ancient is the simplest form. A 
stone coffin is covered with a single stone 
slab, which is also the only recipient of what- 
ever device may be designed to commemo- 
rate the tenant of the narrow dwelling over 
w'hich it closes. So early as the middle of 
the ninth century, (840,) Kenneth, king of 
Scotland, made an ordinance that such cof- 
fins should be adorned with the sign of the 
cross, in token of sanctity, on W'hidi no one 
was on any account to tread; and, per- 
haps, there were none but purely religious 
emblems employed for some generations 
after this time. The sign of the cross still 
continued for centuries the most usual 
ornament of tombs, but by-and-by it be- 
came associatetl with others which were 
most of them intended to designate the pro- 
fession of him whose dust they honoured. 
Hence we have the crosier and mitre, with 
perhaps a chalice and paten, upon the 
tomb of an ecclesiastic, of an abbot, or a 
bishop ; the k.iight has a sword, and his 
shield at first plain, but afterwards charged 
with his arms on his tomb. Sometimes an 
approach to rcligiou^ allegory is discovered 
on monuments even of these very early 
ages, such as, for instance, the cross or 
crosier stuck into the mouth of a serjient 
or cockatrice, indicating the victory of the 
cross and of the Church over the devil. 
These, and the like devices, occurring 
before attempt at the human figure 
was made, are in a low r.’def, or indented 
outline. 

Byand-by the human figure was added, 
recumbent, and airayed in the dress of the 
indiviikiSl commemorated ; and this figure 
soon rose frftm low relief to an efligy in 
full proportions. The knight and the ec- 
clesiastic are now discovered so perfectly 
attired according to their order and de- 
gree, that the antiquary gathers his know- 
ledge of costume from these venerable 
remains. Some affecting lessons of mor- 
tality are now forcibly inculcated by cir- 
cumstances introduced into the sepulchre ; 
for instance, the figure of the deceased 
appears nearly reduced to a skeleton, and 
laid in a shroud ; a few instances occur in 
which the corpse thus represented is below 
a representation of the living person. An- 
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other interesting intimation of the charac- 
ter of the deceased appears in the crossed 
legs of those who had vowed a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land; and the lion is fre- 
quently found, as well as the serpent, at 
the feet of the recumbent figure, perhaps 
in allusion to the words of the psalmist, 
“ Thou shalt tread upon the lion and ad- 
der ; the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under thy feet.” 

All this time the tomb has been gradu- 
ally increasing in height and in general 
splendour, the sides are adorned with 
figures in several compartments, which 
run into niches or panels, according to the 
advance of architectural design, and at last 
they are surmounted with an arch, low at 
first and little decorated, but afterwards 
very elaborately wrought into a rich ca- 
nopy. Religious allegories become more 
complex on the sides of the tomb, and we 
have instances of some which have since 
been borrowed by artists of name, and 
perhaps accounted new by many ; for in- 
stance, it is not rare to see a representa- 
tion of the soul of the dying conveyed to 
heaven by angels, while the corpse lies 
upon the litter, and this was a design 
chosen for the cenotaph of the Princess 
Charlotte. The relatives of the deceased 
are sometimes represented by many small 
statues in the niches ; or armorial bearings 
are introduced, sparing at first, and often, 
as on the tomb of Lionell Lord Wells, in 
Mcthley church, supported on the breasts 
of aiigelvS. Angels also frequently support 
the head of the reciftnbcnt fig\irc, and at 
the feet are sometimes one or more priests 
with an open book in their hands. The 
space in the wall behind the tomb and be- 
neath tlfe canopy allows of allegorical de- 
vices, sometimes in fresco, sometimes in 
mosaic. But what most, demands atten- 
tion are the recumbent figures ll\emsclves, 
generally wuth both hands raised in the 
attitude of prayer ; or,' if they be bisliops, 
wi'h the right hand as if giving a blessing. 
The eiiigits of the man and his Vife ap- 
ear always on the same tomb, lying side 
y side, and in the same pious attitude ; a 
frequently recurring sight, which inspired 
the lines of Piers Plowman : — 

** itn|)g!)t0 tn tfjcr contsance clah fot 

nones, 

iSlUc It semeb sei^ntco open evtfie, 

Ubie0 hp 

sibeo.*' 

And^ surely there is a beauty and pro- 
priety in that character of monuments for 
Christian men in Christian churches, which 
could suggest the words, 
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far greater than we recognise in the vain- 
glorious boastings of success in secular 
pursuits, perhaps even in sinful under- 
takings,^ w'hicli cumber church walls. It 
is a holier thought to remember what was 
sacred in the Christian man ; who, im- 
erfect as he may have been, w'as yet, as 
e w^as a Christian, in some sense a saint, 
and to embody it in some pious attitude 
upon his tomb, than to forget everything 
that is Christian, and to celebrate only the 
secular or the vicious. 

Gorgeous as some of those tombs are, 
they did not satisfy the splomlour of tliat 
age, and the canopy swells into an actual 
chapel, sometimes in the body of the larger 
church, as that of William of Wykeham, 
in Winchester, and those of Cardinal 
Beaufort, and Bishops Waynflete and Fox, 
in the same cathedral. Sometimes the 
chapel is a building complete in itself, as 
that of the Beauchamps, at St. Mary’s 
church, Warwick, and that of Henry ViL 
at Westminster. 

MORALITIES, MYSTERIES, and 
MlRACJiKS. A kind of theatrical re- 
presentations, which w'ere made by the 
monks, friars, and other ecclesiastics of the 
middle ages, the vehicle of instruction to 
the jieople. Their general character w^as 
the same, but the wiraelcs may be distin- 
guished as those which represented the 
miracles wToiight by the holy confessors, 
and the suft’erings by which the persever- 
ance of the martyrs was manifcsled ; of 
which kind the first specified by name is 
a scenic representation of the legend of 
St. Catherine. The moralities were certain 
allegorical representations of virtues or 
vices, alw^ays so contrived as to make 
virtue seem desirable, and vice ridiculous 
and deformed. The 7m/strries w'ere repre- 
sentations often of great length, and re- 
quiring several days^ performance, of the 
Scripture narrative, or of several parts of 
it, as, for instance, the descent of CllRIST 
into hell. Of these mysteries two complete 
series have lately been published from an- 
cient manuscripts, the Towtiky MysterieSf 
performed by the monks of Woodchurch, 
near Wakefield, and the different leading 
companies of that town ; and the Coventry 
Mysteries, performed with like help of the 
trades in Coventry, by the Grey Friars of 
that ancient city. Both of these collections 
begin with J^e creation, and carry on the 
story in dif^em^ pageants or scenes until 
the judg^nt^jf 

It wdll i^t* TO supposed that these plays 
are free the deformities of every 
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which they are referred ; nor that the per- 
formance of them was without a great deal 
more of the coarseness of an unrefined 
age than would be tolerated now : neither 
need it be concealed that the theology 
therein embodied was sometimes rather 
Popish than Catholic. 

On the whole it may fairly be said, that 
these miracles^ mysteries^ and vioralitien^ 
were wholesome for the times; and that 
though they afterwards degenerated into 
actual abuses, yet that they are not to be 
condemned without measure and without 
mercy. 

Their history and character are interest- 
ing, not only as giving a fair j)icture of the 
character ol remote ages, but also because 
they seem to be the original from which 
arose stage plays and oratorios. 

As a specimen of these old moralities 
see in Dodsley’s collection of Old Plays— 
GoiVs Promises j by Bale, bishop of Ossory, 
which dramatizes the leading events of 
the Sacred History. It was iwinted in 1538. 

MORAVIANS, or UNITED BRE- 
THREN. A sect generally said to have 
arisen under Nicholas Lewis, count of 
Zinzendorf, a German nobleman of the 
last century, and thus called because the 
first converts to the system were some 
Moravian families. According to the so- 
ciety’s own account, however, they derive 
their origin from the Greek Church in the 
ninth century', when, by the instrument- 
ality of Methodius and Cyrillus, two 
Greek monks, the kings of Bulgaria and 
Moravia, being converted to the faith, 
were, together with their subjects, united 
in communion with the Greek Church. 


Methodius was their first bishop, and for 
their use Cyrillus translated the beripturfes 
into the Sclavonian language. 

It is sometimes supposed that because 
the Moravians have bishops, they are less 
to be blamed than other dissenting sects. 
But, to say nothing of the doubt that 
exists with respect to the validity of their 
orders, an episcopal church may he, as the 
Moravians and Romanists of this country 
are, in a state of seliism. And the very 
fact that the difierence between them and 
the Church is not great, if this be so, makes 
the sin of their schisin, in not conforming, 
yet m’eater. 

Though the Brethren acknowledge no 
other standard of truth than the sacred 
Scriptures, they in general profess to ad- 
here to the Augsburg Confession of Faith. 
Both m their Summary of ^C^stian Doc- 
teti|0ijich is used for Ito f^tnretion of 
tAiw^children, and' in th^r general in- 


structions and sermons, they teach the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and in their 
prayers, hymns, and litanies address the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in the 
same manner as is done in other Christian 
Churches; yet they chiefly direct their 
hearers to Jesus Christ, as the appointed 
channel of the Deity, in whom God is 
known and made manifest unto man. 
They dwell upon what he has done and 
suflered, and upon the glorious descriptions 
given of him as an Almighty Saviour. 
They recommend loYe to him, as the con- 
straining principle of the Christian’s con- 
duct; ana their general manner is more 
by beseeching men to be reconciled to God, 
than by alarming them with the terrors 
of the law, and the threatenings against 
the impenitent, which they, however, do 
not fail occasionally to set before their 
hearers. They avoid, as much as possible, 
everything that w'ould lead to controversy; 
and though they strongly insist upon sal- 
vation by grace alone through Taith, yet 
they will not enter into any explanation, 
or give any decided opinion, concerning 
particular election. They have, therefore, 
Dcen considered by high Calvinists as lean- 
ing to Arminianism, and by others as Cal- 
vinists; but they themselves decline the 
adoption of either name, and conceive that 
the gospel may be preached by both. They 
profess to believe that the kingdom of 
Christ is not confined to any party, com- 
munity, or church ; and they consider 
themselves, though closely united in one 
body or visible Church, as spiritually joined 
in the bond of Christian love to all who 
are taught of God, and belong to the uni- 
versal Church of Christ, however much 
they may differ in forms, which th8y deem 
non-essentials. 

See Crantz's Jlistory of the Brethren ; 
Spangenhergls Exposition vf Christian Doc- 
trine ; Patio DieciplincB Unit, Fratrum^ by 
Loretz, &c. 

MORMONISTS, or LATTER DAY 
SAINTS. The Census Report published in 
1854, ^ives the following account of these 
enthusiasts. Although, in origin, the Mor- 
mon movement is not English, but Ameri- 
can, yet, as the new creed, by the mission- 
ary zeal of its disciples, has extended into 
England, and is making some not incon- 
siderable progress with the poorer classes 
of our countrymen, it seems desirable to 
give, as far as the inadequate materials 
permit, some brief description of a sect, 
the history of whose opinions, sufferings, 
and achievements, shows, perhaps, the 
most remarkable religious movement that 
has happened since t£e days of Mahomet. 
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Joseph Smith, the prophet of the new 
belief, was born in humble life in 1805, at 
Sharon in the state of Vermont, from 
whence in 1815 he removed with his 
parents to Palmyra, New York. When 
about 15 years old, being troubled by con- 
victions of his spiritual danger, and per- 
plexed by the multitude of mutually hos- 
tile sects, he saw, he says, while praying 
in a grove, a vision of “ two personages,*^ 
who informed him that his sins were par- 
doned, and that all existing sects were 
almost equally erroneous^ This vision was 
repeated three years afterwards, in 1823, 
when an angel, he reports, informed him 
that the American Indians were a remnant 
of the Israelites, and that certain records, 
written by the J ewish prophets and con- 
taining history and prophecy, had, when 
the Indians fell into depravity, been buried 
in the earth at a spot which the angel in- 
dicated. Smith was further told, that he 
had been selected as the instniment by 
which these valuable records should be 
brought to light; the revelations they 
contained being necessary for the restor- 
ation of that purity of creed and worship 
from which all the modern churches had 
alike departed. 

Accordingly, upon the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, 1823, Smith, the story runs, discovered 
in the side of a hill, about four miles from 
Palmyra in Ontario County, a stone box, 
just covered by the earth, in which was 
deposited the ** Record,” — a collection of 
thin plates of gold, held together by three 
golden rings. Part bf this golden book 
was sealed, but the portion open to inspec- 
tion was engraven thickly with “ Reformed 
Egyptian’* characters. Together with the 
book he* found two crystal lenses ** set in 
the two rims of a bow,” apparently re- 
sembling an enormous pair of spectacles ; 
this instrument he said was the Urim and 
Thummim used by ancient seers. 

The simple inspection of these treasures 
was the whole extent of Smith’s achieve- 
ments on his first discovery of them ; he 
was not permitted by the angel to remove 
them until four years afterwards, on the 
22nd of September, 1827. During the in- 
terval he received occasional instruction 
from his supernatural visitant. 

The new's of his discovery attracted such 
attention, and procured him so much ob- 
loquy, that, according to the narrative of 
his biographers, he was exposed to per- 
sonal violence, and was obliged to fly to 
Pennsylvania, carrying his golden plates 
conceited in a barrel of beans. When 
thus in some security, he, by the aid of 
the Urim and Thummim, set to work upon 


the translation of the ‘unsealed portion, 
which, when complete, composed a bulky 
volume, which he called the “Book of 
Mormon ” — “ Mormon ” meaning, he ex- 
plained, more goody from movy* a con- 
traction for more, and “ moriy^ Egyptian 
for good, “ Mormon,” too, was the name of 
a supposed prophet living in the fourth or 
fifth century, who, after the principal por- 
tion of the American Israelites had fallen 
in battle, and the whole of them become 
degenerate, engraved on plates a. sum- 
mary of their history and prophecies. 
These plates, his son, Moroni, in the trou- 
blous times which followed, hid for safety 
in a hill then called Cumora, about the 
year A. D. 420. 

Mormons defend the authenticity of this 
recital, by asserting the improbability that 
Smith, an illiterate person, could invent 
it, and, unaided, write so large and pecu- 
liar a volume. To the objection that the 
golden plates are not produced, they give 
Smith’s own reply to the applications made 
to him by his disciples for a view — that 
such an exhibition of them is prohibited 
by special revelation. Nevertheless, in 
further proof of Smith’s veracity, tlmee 
“ witnesses were found to testify that they 
had actually seen the plates, an angel hav- 
ing shown them ; ami a similar testimony 
M^as borne by eight other “ witnesses,” — 
four of those belonging to a family named 
Whitmer, and three being the two brothers 
and the father of Smith. The utmost that 
Smith did towards allowing access by in- 
different parties to the plates, was to give 
to one of his inquiring followers a copy 
upon paper of a portion of the plates in 
the original hieroglyphics, viz. the “ Re- 
formed Egyptian.” This was submitted 
by the yet unsatisfied disciple to Professor 
Anthon of New York, who, however, did 
not recognise the characters as those of 
any ancient language known to him. The 
Mormon advocates appear to think these 
evidences irresistible. — Upon the other 
hand, it is asvsertcd, by opponents of the 
Mormons, that about tne years 1809-12, a 
person of the name of Solomon Spaulding, 
who had been a clergyman, conceived and 
executed the design of writing a religious 
talc, the scenes and narrative of which 
should be constructed on the theory that 
the American Indians were the lost ten 
tribes of Israel. This work, when finished, 
he entitled “ The Manuscript found and 

the purport of the fiction was,' to trace the 
progress of the tribes from Jerusalem to 
America, and ..then d'^scribe their sul^se- 
quent adventures in the latter 
“ Mormon” and his son “ Moroni” 
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prominent characters, and Nephi, Lehi, 
and the Lamanites (names frequently oc- 
curring in the Book of Mormon) being 
also mentioned. The MS. of this pro- 
duction, it is further stated, found its way 
into the hands of one Sidney Higdon, who 
was intimately connected with Smith from 
the commencement of his career. 

The “ Book of Mormoti ” was succeeded 
by ^ “ Booh of Doctrine and CovenanUf 
being a collection of the special revelations 
made to Smith and his associates upon all 
points connected with the course and wel- 
fare of the Church. This was continually 
enlarged as further revelations, consequent 
upon the varying fortunes and require- 
ments of the body, were received. Amongst 
these was one by which the “ Aaronic 
Priesthood” was revived — another by 
which baptism by immersion was com- 
manded — a third for the institution of 
“Apostles” — and others for the temporal 
regulation of the Church from time to 
time. In these productions the peculiar 
phraseology of the sacred Scriptures was 
profusely imitated. 

It appears that at the end of about three 
years after Smith’s announcement of him- 
self as a prophet, about thirty pcrsqns were 
convinced of the reality of his prctefisions, 
and from this time forward converts ra- 
.pidly increased. Smith removed to Kirt- 
land in Ohio, and set up a mill, a store, 
and a bank. 

It was not without opposition that this 
progress was effected. As appears to be 
usual upon the ris(‘ of new religious sects, 
the Mormons were accused of holding 
many outrageous and immoral doctrines, 
and, amongst them, that of a community 
of wives. The popular hostility was often 
violently manifested, and the “ saints” were 
subjected to much ill-treatment. Smith 
■himself, in 1832, was tarred and feathered 
by a midnight mob ; and, in the following 
year, the whole of the Mormons in Mis- 
souri (amounting to above a thousand 
persons) were expelled from Independence, 
Jackson County, w^hich had been de- 
scribed by Smith as the Zion appointed by 
revelation for the resting-place of the 
“ saints.” Th^ removed to Clay County, 
where, in Ihey were joined by the 
prtmhet hifnselr^’*^ose bank in Kirtland 
had failed. Meantime, the prejudice against 
the Mormons followed them to their new 
habitfll^, and, in after several san- 
guinary outbreSlka, Smith and his 

brother Imprisoned, and the 

whole commuhg^ o^^^Morm'ons were ex- 
tMoi possessions in Missouri, 
^ok refugelh the neighbouring state 


of Illinois. Here, in 1839, their prophet, who 
had managed to escape from prison, joined 
them. They now numbered 16,000 souls. 

In Illinois, they chose the village of 
Commerce as their residence, which soon be- 
came converted into a considerable town, of 
which the “ prophet” was appointed mayor. 
This town they called Nauvoo, or “ Beauti- 
ful,” according to the language of the 
Book of Mormon. A body of militia, 
called the Nauvoo Legion, was established 
— Smith being “ General.” In 1841, a 
“ revelation ” ordered th,e construction of 
a splendid temple, tbljplifei which object all 
the Mormons were to distribute a full tithe 
of their possessions. It is said that they 
expended on this structure nearly a million 
of dollars. 

In Nauvoo, the Mormons seem to have 
increased and prospered greatly : the town 
extended fast ; the temple gradually rose ; 
and the prophet w'as the absolute head 
of a comparatively powerful community, 
wbich hardly recognised the onbuary laws 
of the state. In 1843 he became a candi- 
date for the presidency, and put forth a 
statement of his views. In 1844, however, 
occurred the final catastrophe of his life. 
A Nauvoo paper, having printed certain 
scandal of him, was, by order of the coun- 
cil of the town, suppressed, and its office 
razed; on which, the editors retired to 
Carthage, and ^btained a w’arrant against 
Smith and his brother. This warrant 
Smith refused to recognise : the county 
force prepared to execute it; and the 
“ saints ” prepared their city for defence. 
To save the town, how'ever, Smith surren- 
dered on the promise of protection from 
the governor. This promise proved of 
little value ; for, on the 27th of Jutie, 1844, 
a mob broke into Carthage prison, and 
Joseph and Ilyrum Smith were shot. 

Upon the prophet’s death there were two 
competitors for the vacant supremacy — 
Sidney Higdon and Brigham Young. I'he 
former was the earliest associate of Smith, 
and professed to be acquainted with “ all 
his secrets ; ” but, as the prominent advo- 
cate of the “Spiritual Wife” doctrine, he 
was looked upon with disfavour as the 
virtual author of much of the suspicion 
and hostility with which the Mormons 
were regarded. Brigham Young succeeded 
therefore to the post of “ prophet,” (which 
he still retains,) and Higdon was expelled 
from the community. An interval of 
scarcely interrupted progress followed, 
during which the temple was completed ; 
but in 1846 the troubles were renewed: 
perpetual conflicts, in which blood was 
shed, occurred, and the city of Nauvoo 
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itself was regularly besieged. At length the 
Mbrmons, conscious of their inability alone 
td'cope with their antagonists, and seeing 
that no confidence could be reposed upon 
the law for their protection, undertook 
(since nothing less would satisfy their 
enemies) that they would altogether quit 
the State— commencing their departure in 
the spriiij^ of 1 846. 

This time it was no mere temporary, 
neighbouring refuge which the Mormons 
sought. The elders of the church, aware 
of the hostility tq.wjiich it would be con- 
stantly exposed iii "any portion of the popu- 
lated States, resolved, with equal policy 
and daring, to escape entirely from the 
settled territory, and to seek far off, beyond 
the Kocky Mountains, some secluded and 
unoccupied retreat in which they could, 
secure from molestation, build their earthly 
“Zion,” and, by gathering thither from all 
quarters of the world the converts to their 
faith, become a thriving and a powerful 
community, too potent to be further in- 
terfered with. This remarkable pilgrimage, 
involving the removal of some thousands 
of men, women, children, cattle, alid stores, 
over thousands of untrodden miles — across 
wide unbridged rivers — by the difficult 
passes of snow-capped mountains and 
through deserts, prairies, and tribes of pre- 
datory Indians— was at once commenced. 
A parly of pioneers set oiJt from Nauvoo 
in February, 1846, when it was still winter 
—the w^aggons crossing the Mississippi on 
the ice. These were^to prepare the way 
for the main body of the citizens, who, ac- 
cording to stipulation, might remain in 
Nauvoo till these preparations were com- 

} )leted. - Their departure was, howevcT, 
lastenea by the fresh hostility of their 
opponents, who— coiicludiiig from the pro- 
gress still continued in the decorations of 
the temple that the Mormons secretly in- 
tended to elude their promise and return 
—attacked the town in September, 1846, 
and expelled the W’^hole of its remaining 
population. These then followed and over- 
took the pioneering party, which, after 
dreadful sufferings from cold and heat, 
from hunger and disease, had, finding it 
impossible to reach their destination till 
the following year, encamped upon the 
banks of the Missouri, on the laiuM of the 
Omahas and Pottawatamies. Here they 
had sown the land to some extent with 
pain, the crops of which were to be reaped 
by their successors. After a dreary winter, 
spent in this location, they began their 
inarch towards their final settlement. In 
April, 1847, the first detachment of 143, 
tKith 70 waggons, crossed the Rocky Moun- 


tains; arriving at the basin of the Great 
Salt Lake, in the latter portion of July, 
in time to sow the land for an autumn 
crop. The second party started in the 
summer with 566 waggons and a great 
supply of grain. The others followed in 
the course of 1848 — their passage much 
alleviated by the tracks prepared by their 
predecessors, and the harvests left for 
them to gather. 

The valley of the Great Salt Lake is a 
territory of considerable extent, enclosed on 
all sides by high rocky mountains. The 
Lake itself is nearly 300 miles in circum- 
ference, w ith islands rising from its surface 
to an elevation of some thousand feet : its 
shores are covered in some places w ith the 
finest salt, and its water is as buoyant as 
the w aves of the Dead Sea. Portions of 
the land arc desert ; but a vast expanse is 
wonderfully fertile, and abounds in all 
facilities for jjasturage and cultivation. 
Here the Mormons have now firmly fixed 
themselves, and made, since 1848, con- 
tinual progress. Further settlements have 
been established, and several cities found- 
ed : that of the Great Salt Lake itself has 
a plot of sev('ral aeres, destined to support 
a tcmul^ whose magnificence shall far ex- 
ceed the splendour of the former Nauvoo 
edifice. Relying on the inexhaustible re-, 
sources of the region to sustain innumer-'^ 
able inhabitants, the principal endeavour 
of the rulers is to gather there as many 
immigrants as possible, professing the same 
faith. They calculate that thus, establish- 
ed ill an almost inaccessible retreat, with 
numbers continually augmenting, they will 
soon be able to defy external enmity, and 
rear upon a lasting basis their ecclesiasti- 
cal republic. Missionary agents arc de- 
spatched to almost every portion of the 
world to make fresh converts and facilitata^ 
their transit to America. In England 
these endeavours have been followed by no 
slight success : it is computed that at least 
as many as 30,000. persons in this country 
belong to the community, and nearly 20,000 
liave alrcadv, it is saia, departed for the 
Great Salt J^ake. This settlement itself 
has now, by the name of “Utah,” been 
admitted to the United Stgtes’ Confeder- 
acy; but it seems, front a report of the 
judges sent there by recent President, 
that the authority of the federal govern- 
ment is virtually set at nought; tMlaws 
and their administration being'^ways 
found accordant witfi thf plealare of the 
Mormon rulers, 

A printed “ Creed"^ presents t]^ follow- 
ing summary of their omnions, 8ut omits 
some rather material pbinte.;— • 
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“We believe in God the eternal Father, 
and his Son Jesus Christ, and in the Holy 
Gho 

“We believe that men will be punished 
for their own sins, and not for Adam’s 
trans^essions. 

“ We believe that through the atonement 
of Christ all mankind may be saved, by 
obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the Gospel. 

“ We believe that these ordinances are : 
Ist, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 2d, 
Repentance. 3d, Baptism by immersion 
for the remission of sins. 4th, Laying on 
of hands for the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
5th, The Lord’s supper. 

“We believe that men must be called of 
God by inspiration, and by laying on of 
hands by those who are duly commissioned 
to preach the gospel and administer in the 
ordinances thereof. 

“We believe in the same organization 
that existed in the primitive church, viz. 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evan- 
gelists, &c. 

“ We believe in the powers and gifts of 
the everlasting gospel, viz. the gift of 
faith, discerning of spirits, prophecy, reve- 
lation, visions, healing, tongues and the 
interpretation of tongues, wisdom, charity, 
,^brotherly love, &c. 

“We believe in the word of God record- 
ed in the Bible, We also believe the 
word of God recorded in the Book of 
Mormon and in all other good books. 

“We believe all that God has revealed, 
all that he does now reveal ; and we believe 
that he will yet reveal many more great 
and important things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God, and Messiah’s second 
coming. 

“ We believe in the literal gathering of 
Israel, and in the restoration of the ten 
tribes ,• that Zion will be established upon 
the Western continent; that Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth a thousand 
years ; and that the earth will be renewed 
and receive its paradisaical glory. 

“We believe in the literal resurrection of 
the body, and that the dead In Christ will 
rise first, and that the rest of the dead live 
not again until the thousand years are 
expired. 

“We claim the privilege of worshipping 
Almighty God according to the dictates of 
our conscience, unmolested, and allow all 
men the same nrivnege, let them worship 
how or wh^e niay. 

“We hellcva Srt b^ing subject to kings, 
queens, jjresidents, rulers, and magistrates, 
in obeying, honouring, and sustaining the 
Uw. ^ 


“We believe in being honest, true, 
chaste, temperate, benevolent, virtuous, 
and upright, and in doing good to all men ; 
indeed, we may say that we follow the 
admonition of Paul, — we ‘believe all 
things,’ we ‘hope all things,’ we have 
endured very many things, and hope to be 
able to ‘endure all things.’ Everything 
virtuous, lovely, praiseworthy, and of good 
report we seek after, looking forward to 
the ‘ recompence of reward.’ ’* 

A rather more specific outline of some 
points of their belief is given by one of 
their “ apostles.” "According to nim, the 
“saints” oelicve that all mankind, in conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, are in a state of ruin ; 
from this, however, they are all delivered 
by the sacrifice of Christ, and are made 
secure of everlasting happiness, unless they 
commit any actual sin. Infants, therefore, 
being irresponsible, will be eternally re- 
deemed; and such among the people of 
the earth as have not had the Dtncfit of 
revelation will receive a mitigated punish- 
ment. The rest, in order to be saved from 
endless ruin, must comply vrith four con- 
ditions: — (1.) they must believe in Christ’s 
atonement ; (2.) they must repent of their 
transgressions ; (3.) they must receive 
baptism by immersion for the remission of 
sins, administered only by one authorized 
of Christ; and (4.) they must receive the 
laying on of hmais for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost— ordinance also being, like that 
of baptism, only to be administenid by 
duly authorized apqstles or elders. All 
w'ho comply with these conditions obtain 
forgiveness of their sins and are made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost — enjoying, 
too, the gifts of prophecy and ^healing, 
visions and revelations, and the power of 
w'orking miracles. 

Among the prominent opiriions, not in- 
cluded in these statements, are their doc- 
trines of the materiality of the Deity, and 
of the two-fold order of the priesthood, viz. 
the Melchisedekian and the Aaronic. They 
are also charged by their opponents with 
the practice and the sanction of polygamy ; 
and evidence is not unplentiful of their 
allowance of something closely similar; 
and in their various publications very pe- 
culiar doctrines on the subject of marriage 
are propounded. Their standard books, 
however, specially denounce the crime. 

In England and Wales there were, in 
1851, reported by the Census oliicers as 
many as 222 places of worship belonging 
to this body*— most of them however 
being merely rooms. The number of sit- 
tings in these places (making an allowance 
for 53, the accommodation in which was 
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not returned,) was 30,763, The attendance 
on the Census Sunday (making an esti- 
mated addition for 9 chapels from which 
no intelligence on this point was received) 
was : Morning^ 7,517 ; Afternoon, 11,481 ; 
Evening, 16,628. The preachers, it ap- 
pears, are far from unsuccessful in their 
efforts to obtain disciples : the surprising 
confidence and zeal with which they pro- 
mulgate their creed — the prominence they 
give to the exciting topics of the speedy 
coming of the Saviour and his personal 
millennial reign—and the attractiveness to 
many minds of the idea of an infallible 
church, relying for its evidences and its 
guidance upon revelations made perpetu- 
ally to its rulers, — these, with other influ- 
ences, have combined to give the Mormon 
movement a position and importance with 
the working classes, which, perhaps, should 
draw to it much more than it has yet 
received of the attention of our public 
teachers. 

MORTAL STN. (See Beadhj Sin.) 

MORTIFICATION. Any severe pen- 
ance observed on a religious account. 
The mortification of siii in believers is a 
duty enjoined in the sacred Scriptures. 
(Rom viii. 1 3 ; Col. iii. 5.) It consists in 
breaking the league with sin ; declaration 
of open hostility against it; and strong 
resistance to it. (Eph. vi. 10, &c. ; Gal. 
V. 24; Rom. viii. 13.) « 

MORTMAIN. This is where lands are 
given to some spiritual person or corpora- 
tion and to their successors ; and because 
the lands were never toVevert to the donor, 
or his heirs, and by that means the ser- 
vices and other profits due for the same 
were extinct, therefore it was called a gift 
moHua rnBtw, 

The first statute against mortmain was 
that of Magna Charta, (9 Hen. III. c. 36,) 
which declares, “that if any one shall 
give lands to a religious house, the grant 
shall L® void, and the land forfeited to the 
lord of the fee.” The next was the 7 Edw. 
I. stat. ii., commonly called the statute 
“ l)e Religiosis,” which restrained people, 
at the time of their death or otherwise, 
from giving or making over any lands or 
rents to lurches or religious houses, 
without the ^ng’s leave nrst obtained. 
This is called the statute of mortmain ; 
but being evaded, the 13 of Edw. 1. w as 
passed, and afterwards by the 15 Rich. II. 
c. 6, it was declared, “ that it was within 
the compass of the statute of Edward I. to 
convert any land into a churchyard, though 
It be done with the consent or connivance 
of the ter-tenant. and confirmed by the 
Pope^s buU. 


This last statute extended only to bodies 
corporate, and, therefore, by the 23 Hen. 
VIII. c. 10, it is enacted, “that if any 
grants of lands or other hereditaments 
should be made in trust to the use of any 
churches, chapels, churchwardens, guilds, 
fraternities, &c., to have perpetual obits, 
or a continual service of a priest for ever, 
or for sixty or eighty years, or to such 
like uses or intents, aU such uses, intents, 
and purposes shall be void ; they being 
no corporations, but erected either of de- 
votion, or else by the common consent of 
the people ; and all collateral assurances 
made for defeating this statute shall be 
void, and the said statute shall be ex- 
pounded most beneficially for the destruc- 
tion of such uses as aforesaid.” 

Tliough the prohibition by the statute 
of mortmain in the Magna Charta was 
absolute, yet a royal charter of licence 
(18 Edw. III. stat. iii. c. 3) afforded re- 
laxation of the restraint, and by the 17 Car. 
II. c. 3, the following relief was granted : 
— “Every owner of any impropriations, 
tithes, or portion of tithes, in any parish 
or chapelry, may give and annex the same, 
or any jiarl thereof, unto the parsonage 
or vicarage of the said parish church or 
chapel where the same do lie or arise ; or 
settle the same in trust for the benefit of 
the said parsonage or vicarage, or of the 
curate and curates there successively, 
where the parsonage is impropriate and 
no vicar endowed, without any licence of 
mortmain. 

“ And if the settled maintenance of any 
parsonage, vicarages, churches, and chapels 
united, or of any other parsonage or 
vicarage with cure, shall not amount to 
the full sum of £100 a year clear and 
above all charges and reprises, it shall be 
lawful for the parson, vicar, and incumbent 
of the same, and his successors, to take 
and purchase to him and his successors 
lands and tenements, rents, tithes, or other 
hereditaments, without any licence of mort- 
main.” This dispensing power was carried 
so high in the reign of King James II., that 
by the 1 Wm. III. sess. ii. c. 2, it was enacted, 
that no dispensation, bv “ non obstante,” to 
any statute shall be allowed. By the 7 & 
8 Wm. III. c. 37, and 2 & 3 Anne, c. 11, 
certain relaxations were again made ; but 
by the 9 Geo. II. c. 36, further restraints 
were imposed, which render it impossible 
for the Church of England to augment 
poor livings, under the' provisions of 17 
Car. II. c. 3, already recited. 

By 12 & 13 Viet. c. 49, s. 4, grants of 
land for sites of schools, not exceeding 
five acres, made by owners or tenants 
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in tail are valid, although the grantor die 
within twelve months. 

MORTUARY, (Mortuarimnt) in the 
English ecclesiastical law, is a gift left hy 
a man at his death to his parish church, 
in recompence of personal tithes omitted 
to be paid in his life-time ; or, it is that 
beast, or other cattle, which, after the 
death of the owner, by the custom of the 
place, is due to the parson or vicar, in 
lieu of tithes or offerings forgot, or not 
well and truly paid by him that is 
dead. 

Selden tells us, it was usual anciently 
to bring the mortuary along with the 
corpse, when it came to be buried, and to 
offer it to the Church as a satisfaction for 
the supposed negligence and omission the 
deceased had been guilty of in not paying 
his personal tithes; and from thence it 
was called a corse present. 

A mortuary is not projierly due to an 
ecclesiastical incumbent from any but 
those of his own parish ; but hy custom, 
in some places, they are paid to the in- 
cumbents of other parishes, when corpses 
are carried through them. The bishops of 
Bangor, Landaff, St. David’s, &c. had for- 
mer^ mortuaries of priests, aljolished by 
12 Anne, stat. ii. c. 6. And it was cus- 
, ternary, in the diocese of Chester, for the 
bishop to have a mortuary, on the death 
of every priest dying within the arch- 
deaconry of Chester, of his best beast, 
saddle and bridle, and best gown or cloak, 
hat, and upper garment under the gown. 
By 28 Geo. II. c. 6, mortuaries in the 
diocese of Chester were abolivshed, and the 
rectory of Waverton attached to the see in 
lieu thereof. By the 21 lien. MIL c. 6, 
mortuaries were commuted into money 
payments, which were regulated as follows; 
— No parson, vicar, curate, ])arish priest, 
or other, shall for any person (lying or 
dead, and being at the time of liis deatli 
of the value in moveable goods of ten 
marks or more, clearly above liis debts paid, 
and under the sum (jj‘ £o0, take for a mor- 
tuary above 3 n. id. in the whole. And for 
a person dying or deud, being at the time 
of his death of th(‘ value of £30 or above, 
clearly above his debts paid, in moveable 
goods, and under the value of £40, there 
shall no more be taken or demanded for a 
mortuary, than 6«. in the whole. And 
for any person dying or dead, having at the 
time of his death of the value in moveable 
goods of £40 or above, to any sum what- 
soever it be clearly above his debts paid, 
there shall be no more taken, paid, or 
, demanded for a mortuary, than I0«. in the 
^ Whole. The Welsh bishoprics and the dio- 


cese of Chester were excepted from the 
operation of this statute, and therefore 
subsequent acts were passed with respect 
to them. 

MOTETT, in Church music, a short 
piece of music highly elaborated, of which 
the subject is taken from the psalms or 
hymns of the Church. It somewnat resem- 
bles our anthems. The derivation is from 
the Italian Motieftn, a little word or sen- 
tence; originally signifying a short epi- 
gram in verse ; and afterwards applied as 
now defined, as the words of the Motett 
properly consist of a short sentence from 
lloly Scripture. — JM, 

MOTHER OF GOD. (See 3fariofatn/, 
Vfrffm 3Iary, Nestor iam,) “The Virgin 
Mary,” says Pearson on the Creed, “ is 
frequently styled the Mother of Jesus in 
the language of the evangelists, and hy 
Elizabeth, particularly, the 3Iothvr of her 
Lnrd^ as also, by tlie general consent of 
the Church, because he which wr. ^ born of 
her was GoD, the Dvijmra : which, being a 
compound title, begun in the Greek Church, 
was resolved into its parts hy the Latins, 
and so the Virgin was plainly named the 
3Iother of God,** 

We admit that the Virgin Mary is tlie 
mother of God ; but we protest against 
the conclusion that she is, on that account, 
to be treated with peculiar honour, or to 
be worshipped ; for this expression is 
used not to exalt her, but to assert un- 
equivocally the Divinity of her Sv'N : lie 
whom she brought forth was God, and 
therefore she is a bringer forth (^r motlier 
of God. 

The term was first brought prominently 
forward at the Council of Ei)hosus, (a. d. 
431,) the third of those four geneva^ council, 
the decisions of wiiich are authoritative in 
the Church of England ; and it was adopted 
as a formula against the Ncstorians. j'he 
Nestorian controversy originated thus. In 
the year 428, Nestorius was bishop of 
Constantinople, and he had brought with 
him from AnUoch, where he had before 
resided, a priest named Anastasius, his 
chaplain ana friend ; this person, preaching 
one day in the church of Constantinople, 
said, “ Let ho one call Mary mother of 
God, for she was a woman, and it is im- 
possible that God should be bom of a 
human creature.” These w^ords gave 
great oficnce to many both of the clergy 
and laity; for they had always been taught, 
says the historian Socrates, to acknow- 
ledge Jesus Cueist as God, and not to 
sever him in any^^'ay from the Divinity. 
Nestorius, hdleever, declared his assent 
to what Anast&ittS had said, and became. 
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from his high position in the Church, the 
heresiarch. 

When the heresy had spread into Egypt, 
it was refuted by St. Cyril, bishop of 
Alexandria, in a pastoral letter, whicn he 
published for the direction of his people. 

“ I wonder,’^ he says, “ how a question 
can be raised, as to whether the Holy 
Virgin should be called mother of God; 
for if our Lord Jesus Christ is God, 
how is not the Holy Virgin, his mother, 
the mother of God ? This is the faith 
we have been taught by the apostles.” 
He next proves that he who was born of 
the Virgin Mary is God in his own nature, 
since the Nicene Creed says that the only 
begotten Son of God, of the same sub- 
stance with the Father, himself came 
down from heaven and was incarnate; 
and then he proceeds, “You will say, 
perhaj)s, is the Virgin, then, mother of 
the riivinity? We answer, It is certain 
that the Word is eternal, and of the sub- 
stance of the Father. Now, in the order 
of nature, motluTs, who have no part in 
the creation of the soul, are still called 
mothers of the whole man, and not of the 
bod) only; for surely it would be a hy- 
percritical refinement to say, Elizabeth is 
mother of the body of John, and not of 
his soul. In the same way, therefore, we 
express ourselves in regard to the birth of 
liMMANUEL, since the WORD*having taken 
flesh upon him, is called Son of Man.” 
In a letter to Nestorius himself he enters 
into a fuller explanation: “We must 
admit in the same CHRfsT two generations : 
first, the eternal, by which he proceeds 
from his Father; second, the temporal, 
by wliich he is born of his mother. When 
we say tlAt he suffered and rose again, we 
do not say that God the Word suffered in 
his own nature, for the Divinity is im- 
passible ; but because the body which w as 
appropriated to him suffered, so also we 
say that he suffered himself. So too we 
say he died. The Divine Word is in his 
own nature immortal. He is life itself; 
hut because his own true body suffered 
death, w^e say that he himself died for us. 
In the same W'ay, when his flesh is raised 
from the dead, we attribute resurrection 
to him. We do not say that we adore 
the man along with the Word, lest the 
phrase ‘along with* should suggest the 
idea of non-identity; but we adore him 
as one and the same person, because the 
body assumed by the WORD is in no degree 
external or separated from the Word.”— 
Omc, Eph* part i. v. 8.^. “It is in this 
sense/* he says afterward^ that the Fa- 
thers have ventured to the Holy Vir- 


gin mother of God, not that the nature of 
the Word, or his Divinity, did receive be- 
ginning of his existence from the Holy 
Virgin, but because in her was formed and 
animated a reasonable soul and a sacred 
body, to which the Word united himself 
in hypostasis, which is the reason of its 
being said, ‘ he was bom according to the 
flesh.”* 

It was jealousy for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and anxiety to maintain his honour, 
and to assert his Divinity, which influenced 
the Fathers at tlie Council of Ephesus, and 
not any special regard to the creature 
through whoso instrumentality he was 
brought into the world. And the decisions 
of that council, because they can be proved 
to be scriptural, the Church of England 
accepts. The council vindicated this title, 
not because it was a high title for Mary, 
but because to deny it is to deny that he 
is God wdiom she brouglit forth. The 
heresy of Nestorius related to the incarn- 
ation or junction of the tw'o natures in 
CriKiST, which he affirmed not to be a 
union, but merely a connexion ; whereas 
the object of the Council of Ephesus was 
to assert “ the real and inseparable union 
of the two natures in Christ, and to show 
that the human nature, which CilRlST 
took of the Holy Virgin, never subsisted 
separately from the Divine person of the 
Son of God.” 

To the use of the term, however, though 
w’e contend for its propriety, divines of 
the Church of England are not partial, 
because, by the subtilty of the Romish 
controversialists, it has been so used, or 
rather misused, as to niake it seem to con- 
fer peculiar honour and privileges upon 
the Virgin Mary. The primitives Chris- 
tians, like ourst'lves, w'ere contented with 
speaking of the Virgin as “ the mother of 
my Lord ; ” and this phrase sufficed until, 
as we have seen, heretics arose wdio under- 
stood the word Lord in an inferior sense, 
and then it became necessary to assert that 
God and Lord, as applied to our blessed^ 
Saviour, are synonymous terms. And 
sound theologians will still occasionally 
iivse the term Slother of God, lest Neston- 
anism should be held unconsciously by 
persons who wish to be orthodox, and 
people forget the gieat truth expressed by 
St. Paul, that “ God purchased the Church 
with his owm blood and that CHRIST is 
“ over all, God blessed for ever.” 

The Council of Ephesus caused the* Ni- 
cene Creed, and several passages o0 of 
St. Cyprian, St. Basil, Athanasius, Gregoi^ 
Nazianzen, and many others, to be read in 
council. And from them they gathered, 
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and therefore pronounced, that according and to be mastered, it must be pursued, 
to the Scriptures, as interpreted by the pencil in hand, in our ancient ecclesiastical 
catholic Church, Christ, though Hh have edifices. 

two natures, yet he is but one person, and MOVEABLE and IMMOVEABLE 
by consequence that the Virgin Mary FEASTS. The feasts kept in the Chris- 
might properly be called ©eorciicoc, because tian Church are called moveable and im- 
the same person who was bom of her is moveable, according as they fall always on 
truly God as well as man: which being the same day in the calendar in each year, 
once determined by an universal council —as the saints’ days ; or depend on other 
to be the true sense and meaning of the circumstances,— as Easter, and the feasts 
Scriptures in this point, hath been ac- calculated from Easter. The Book of 
knowledged by the universal Church ever Common Prayer contains several tables 
since, till this time. — BUhop Bevendife. for calculating Easter, and the following 
MOULDING. An ornamental form rules to know when the moveable feasts 
given to angles and edges of masonry or and holy-days begin : 
woodwork, and carried uniformly along a “ Easter Day, on which the rest depend, 
considerable extent. The use of mould- is always the first Sunday after the full 
ings must commence w'ith the earliest at- moon which hap])ens upon, or next after, 
tempts at ornament in masonry or car- the twenty-first day of i\Iarch ; and if the 
pentry. The Saxon mouldings, so far as full moon haj)pen8 upon a SunRay, Easter 
we can collect from existing specimens. Day is the Sunday after, 
were extremely rude and simple ; but with “ Advent Sunday is always the nearest 
the Norman mouldings the case is pre- Sunday to the feast of St. Anarew, whe- 
cisely the reverse, so far, at least, as sim- ther before or after, 
u- though the mould- 
be resolved into a 
combinations, they 
ted as 'ft themselves 
:ogether at various 
of the chevron and 
or they were them- 
forms not of their 
own nature, as the medallion, beak head, 
and other like mouldings, which are how- MOYER’S LECTURE, A lecture 
ever, strictly speaking, rather decorations established by Lady Moyer. ' T^e follow - 
of mouldings, than themselves mouldings, ing is an extract from the will. of the Lady 
It would far exceed our limits to describe Moyer, or, as she is therein styled, “ Damo 
the several mouldings of the succeeding Rebecca Moyer, late of the parish of St. 
styles. We must be content with saying, Andrew, Ilolborn, in the county of Mid- 
in general, that in the Early English they dlespx, widow.” 

reached their greatest complexity and ** My now dwelling-house im Bedford 
depth, and that they gradually became Row, or Jockey Fiela, I give to my dear 
less numerous, and shallower, to the Per- child Eliza Moyer, that c ut of it may be 
pendicular i.the happy mean being reached paid twenty guineas a year to an able 
in this, as in almost everything else, in the minister of God’s word, to preach eight 
Geometrical. The particular mouldings, sermons every year on the Trinity and Di- 
whicb may be said to he distinctive bi a vinity of our ever-blessed Saviour, begiu- 
^ style, are chiefly the ogee,^in several of its ning with the first Thursday in November, 
'" forms, of the Decoraledi thd scroH of the and to the first Thursday in the seven 
Decorated, with the l^ter Geometric ; the sequel months, in St. Paul’s, if perniitted 
wi^ and shallow casement or hollow of there, or, if not, elsewhere, according to 
the Pe^endicular. The hollows, in the the discretion of my executrix, who will 
Early English, usually separate » single not think it any encumbrance to her 
qaomdings, in the Decorated groups of house. I am sure it will bring a blessing 
mouldings. The earlier mouldings, as on it, if that work be well and carefully 
Norman and Early English, generally oc- can)e4 on, which in this profligate age is 
c'Jpy the planes of the wall and of the so neglected. If ipyjtfid daughter should 
soffit j the later, especially Perpendicular, leave no children .aim at her death, or 
the ^amfer plane only. To be at all ap- they should die^. before they come to age, 
preciated, the subject of mouldings must then :1 give my sma house to my niece, 
be^tudied in the “ Oxford Glossary,” or Lydia Moyer," now wife to Peter Hartop, 
an Paley s “ Manual of 0othic Mouldings j” ]l^q., and to her heirs after her, she always 


Septuagesima /Nine . 

SeU'Csima (« , • Eight ( 

Q«h,qu..g.sima 1 « Se?cn 

Quadragesima \ Six 


Rogation Sunday 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 


Five\\ccks \ .fter 
Forty Days 
Seven Weeks 
Eight Weeks ) 


plicity IS concerned : fc 
mgs themselves may 
very few forms and 
w’ere often either trcai 
broken and mitred t 
angles, as in the case 
cnuiattled mouldings ; 
selves decorated with 
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providing for that sermon, as I have begun, 
twenty guineas every, |^ear.” 

There is a list of we preachers of this 
, lecture at the end of Mr. John Berriman's 
“Critical Dissertation on 1 Tim. iii. 16” 
(which is the substance of the lectures he 
preached,) down to the year 1740-1 : and 
in a copy of that book in Sion College 
library, there is a continuation of the list 
in MS., by Mr. John Berriman, to the year 
1748. In the year 1757, they were 
preached by Mr. William Clements, libra- 
rian of Sion College, but he did not publish 
them till 1797. In the year 1764, or 
thereabouts, the preacher was Benjamin 
Dawson, LL.D., who printed them under 
the title of “ An Illustration of several 
Texts of Scripture, particularly wherein 
the Logos occurs, 1765.” Dr. Thomas 
Morell, author of the “ Thesaurus Gracee^ 
Poeaeos” is supposed to have been the 
last. Mr. Watts, librarian of Sion College, 
(to whom the reader is indebted for the 
information here given,) heard him preach 
one of them in January, 1773. (W of 
these lectures Dr. Morell published, irith- 
out his ntnne^ in April, 1774. It was writ- 
ten against Lindsey, and entitled “The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity justified.” 
In the “ Gentleman’s Magazine for 1804,” 
p. 187, mention is made of a Mrs. Moyer, 
who “ died at 'Low Layton, February, 
1804, the widow of Benjamig Moyer, Esq., 
son of Lawrence Moyer, merchant, w'ho 
8uccoeded'jb;heir of his uncle. Sir Samuel 
Moyer, a rich Turkey merchant, sheritf of 
Essex in ^698; Bartij 1701; died, 1716. 
His widow Rebecca, sister of Sir William 
Jollifle, Knt., founded the lecture for a 
limited number of years.” This does not, 
however^appear to have been the case, no 
limitations oeing mentioned in Lady Moy- 
er’s will. But since there is no compul- 
sory obligation in the will to perjietuate 
the lecture, the probability is that, in 
course?* of time, (perhaps immediately after 
Dr. MvireU’s turn expired,) the property 
fell into other hands, and the lecture was 
no longer continued. 

MOZAliABIC LITURGY. The an- 
cient liturgy of Spain ; the name Mozara- 
bicsigni^ng those Christians who were 
mixed with, or lived in the midst of, Arabs, 
or Moors. Mr. Palmer consid^s that 
this liturgy was derived at a very early 
age from that of Gaul, wEich it much re- 
sembles. It was gbolished in .1060 in 
Arragon, but was not for soma time aftar- 
wardsjreliuquishad inNgvarre, Castile, and 
Leo^. ^dinal Ximen^ fn^^^d^ f 
lege and chip^ in Toledo for the cfolebra- 
tton of this nte : the only place perhaps in 


Spain where it is preserved. — Palmer^s 
Orif/in. Liturg. 

l^QjKECTA, MUZECTA, MOZZE^FTO. 
An ecclesiastical vestment, like the bishop’s 
colobrium or tunicle, worn by the canons 
in certain cathedrals of Sicily. — Petri Si- 
cilia Sacra. 

MULLION, more correctly Monial. The 
upright bars dividing a traceried window 
into lights. 

MUSIC, as connected with the Church 
service, is sometimes used in a peculiar 
and technical sense, to signify the accom- 
paniment of a band of instrumental music, 
as violins and wind instruments, not the 
organ only. A service in music abroad is 
understood in this sense. These kind of 
accompaniments are foreign to the genuine 
spirit of the Church of England, which, as 
a general rule, recognises the organ only. 
Charles 11. introduced the foreign style of 
music into his chapel, which, however, w as 
but short-lived. Evelyn in his Memoirs, 
(Dec. 22, 1662,) speaking of the service at 
the Chapel Royal w'hcn he was present, 
says, “ Instead of the ancient, grave, and 
solemn wind music accompanying the 
organ, was - introduced a concert of 24 
violins between every pause, after the 
French fantastkal light way, better suiting 
a tavern or a play-house than a church.” 
The only stated musical service in the 
Church w^as that performed annually a few 
yeajs since at the feast of the sons of the 
clergy at St. Paul’s. The instrumental 
accompaniments arc now laid aside. At 
what are called musical festivals the 
service is so accompanied, 

MUSIC TABLE. A sort of Lcctem, 
with three sides, round which the choir 
were placed, in the middle of Bislmp An- 
drew’es’s chapel ; as appears by tne plan 
given in ('unterhut'y*s Ihom^ 1646. 

MYNCHERY. A nunnery. A corrup- 
tion of ministere, or minster.' 

MYSTERY, ‘(From fAvav rh orofiOf to 
shut the mouth ; hence fivartipiovf mystery.) 
Something secretj, hidden from human 
comprehension," or revealed only in part.- 
The term, is applied both to doctrines and 
facts. By the usage of the Church it also 
denotes that inscrutable union in the sacri- 
ment of the inward and spiritual grace 
with the outward and visible sign. Hence, 
in the early Church the sacraments were' 
denominated “mysteries,” and the term 
derived a still greater force, from the 
secrecy which w'as observed in the admin- 
istration of those ordinances. More espe- 
cially, however, was the holy communion 
thus ^signated, as we learn from the 
ancient Fathers, y?hQ speak repeatedly of 
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the ** sacre^^end " tremendous mysteries,” 
in allusion this sacrament. With this 
application, the term appears in o^i|wn 
Communion Office, where Christ is said 
to have “instituted and ordained holy 
mysteries, as pledges of his love, and for 
a continual remembrance of his death.” 
We are also exhorted so to prepare our- 
selves, that we may be “meet partakers 
of those holy mysteries;” and after their 
reception, thanks are rendered to God, 
that he has vouchsafed to “feed us who 
have duly received these holy mysteries, 
with the spiritual food of the most precious 
body and blood of his Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” 

MYSTERIES. (See Moralities.) 

MYSTIC. Sacredly obscure. 

MYSTIC RECITATION. Several parts 
of the Greek liturgy are ordered to be said 
uvariK&qy that is, in a low voice, or whisper, 
like the secreto of the Roman offices. — 
Jebb. 

MYSTICAL. Having a hidden, alle- 
gorical, or secret meaning. In the bap- 
tismal offices we read, “Sanctify this water 
to the mystical washing away of sin : ” 
from which it would be absurd to infer 
that the mere physical application of water 
can remove sin ; and yet, omthe other hand, 
the fact that the remission of sin is asso- 
ciated with baptism, rests" on Scriptural 
authority. There is, therefore, a secret 
operation of GdB's grace in cleansing the 
soul linked to the sacramental application 
of water to the body ; and the concurrence 
or co-existence of these the Church re- 
gards as a “ mystical washing away of sin.” 

Again; in the Communion Office, the 
faitlilul orecipients are said to be “very 
[true] m^pbers incorporate of the mys- 
tical body m Christ.” Now, bow the Church 
can constitute “ the body of Christ,” will 
appear to .any one an inscrutable mystery, 
if ne will but divest himsej[f of the famili- 
arity of the terms. As fact, it is 

indisputable ; but the rnimner is beyond 
dSr ^ compi^ehensioh, pai^akinjg in some 
me&ure of the nature of aRego^, and 
; strictly mystical^' ^ ia'yorth' while 
^ f^d, that the Church doeappt Recognise 
tld notion of an invisible Chpre]^,^ as con- 
stltuling this “ my.stical bodyk^ tC^osed 
^ tJiose only who shall be 'finally saved; 
Tor she goes on t^' prey for the assistanoe 
of Gob’s grace, “ that Hve may eotUintie in 
that holy fellowship,” &c., a petition 
spmewhat irrelevant if such an hypothesis 
be adopted. ' 

MYSTICS, A party which arose to- 
wards the close of tne third century, distin- 
by their profesitog pure, sublime, 


and perfect deyoth^ip. They excuse their 
fanatical ecstasies 4^11eging the passage 
of St. Paul, “ The SlWlT prays in us with 
sighs and groans whtch cannot be uttered.” 
They contend that, if the Spirit prays 
within us, we must resign ourselves to its 
motions, and be guided and swayed through 
its impulse by remaining in a state of merd 
inaction. The principles proceeded from 
the known doctrine of the IMatonic school, 
which was also adopted by Origen and his 
disciples, that the Divine nature w’as 
difiused through all human souls ; or that 
the faculty of reason, from which proceed 
the health and vigour of the mind, was an 
emanation from God into the human soul, 
and comprehended in it the principles and 
elements of all truth, human and divine.’ 
Tliey denied that men could, by labour or 
study, excite this celestial flame in their 
breasts ; and therefore they disapproved 
highly of the attempts of those who, by 
definitions, abstract theorems, and pro- 
found speculations, endeavoured to Ibrm 
distinct notions of truth, and to discover 
its hidden nature. On the contrary, they 
maintained that silence, tranquillity, repose, 
and solitude, accompanied with such acts 
as might tend to extenuate and exhaust 
the body, were the means by which the 
hidden, and internal word was excited to 
produce its latent virtues, and to instruct 
them in the Vnowledge of Divine things. 
For . thus they reasoned ; ^ Those who 
behold with a noble contempt "^ftl human 
affairs; who turn away th^\^iye8 from 
terrestrial vanities, dhd shut all the avenues 
of the outward senses against the conta- 
gious influences of a material world, must 
necessarily return to GoD wh<m the spirit 
is thus disengaged from the im^'diraeiils 
that prevented that happy union ; and in 
this blessed frame they nu t only enjoy in- 
expressible raptures from their communion 
with the Supreme Being, but are also in- 
vested with the inestimable privilege of 
contemplating truth undisguised and un- 
corrupted in its native purity, while 
others behold it in a vitiated and delusive 
ffirm. . 

The number of the Mystics increased 
in the fourth century, under the influence 
of the Grecian fans^c, who gave himself 
out Dionysius the, Areopagite, disciple 
bf If aul, and probably hved about this 
period ; by pretending to higher de- 

Christians, 

prSSiSgif^eaier austerity, their cause 
gained, inrofinai esp^ally in the Bastern 
prov^^ k the filth le^ury,, ^,copy ot 
Works ffir^Pidnysius was 
sentiy |}albus to.^LodS the Meek, ih the. 
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year 824, which kindled the holy flame of 
mysticism in the W^tern provinces, and 
filled the Latins with the most enthusiastic 
admiration of this new religion. In the 
twelfth century, these Mystics took the 
lead in their method of expounding the 
Scriptures. In the tliirtcentn century they 
were the moat formidable antagonists of 
the Schoolmen ; and, towards the close 
of the fourteenth, many of them resided 
and propagated their tenets in almost every 
part of Europe. 

Among the Mystics of that time we 
may notice the Dominican John Tauler, 
of Strasburg, a. d. 1361 ; Henry Suso of 
Him, A. D. 1365 ; and especially John 
Iluysbroock, called 1 )octor Ecstaticus, 
A. D. 1381, who of all the Mystics was the 
most dreamy and enthusiastic. Among 
Protestants there have been and are many 
Mystics, but they have not formed a sect. 
— Mosheim. Gieseler. 

NAG’S HEAD FABLE. (See Con- 
aecration of Biahopa.) 

NAHUM, THE PROPHECY OF. A 
canonical book of the Old lestament. 
Nahum is the seventh of the twelve lesser 
prophets*, a native of Elkoshai, a little 
village of Galilee, the ruins of which were 
still to be seen in the time of St. Jerome. 
The particular circumstances of this pro- 
phet’s life are altogether unknown. 

Authors are divided as to4he time when 
Nahum prophesied, some fixing it to the 
reign of Afiaj^ others to that of Manassch, 
and others im the times of the captivity. 
St. Jerome places it iit the reign of Heze- 
kiah, after the war of Sennacherib in 
Egypt, which the prophet speaks of as a 
thing passed. 

'I ne sulject of Nahum’s prophecy is the 
destruction of Nineveh, which ne describes 
in the most lively and pathetic manner ; 
and this prophecy was verified in the siege 
of that city by Asty^es in the year of the 
world 3378, before Clirist 622. 

NAME, (See Christian Name.) The 
Chrlstiaii name is given us in baptism. 
All things being prepared for the bap- 
tism of Uie child, the minister is now to 
“ take it into his hands,” and to ask the 
godfathers and godmothers to '‘name” 
It. For the “ Cliristian name” being given 
as a badge that we belong to CimisT, we 
cannot more properly take it upoii us, 
than when we are enlisted nader his 
banner. ^ We bring one naiAa iiitp tlic^ 
I world with us, which we dariye from our 
: parents, and which serves to reminds of 
origiiml guilt, and that we,|i;^ in 
. sin : out this new’namd is given tis at our 
haptism, to remind ns of our new hirth, 
2 u . 


when, being washed in the laver of rege- 
neration, we are thereby cleansed from 
our ^natural impurities, and become in a 
manner new creatures, and solemnly dedi- 
cate ourselves to God. So that the nam- 
ing of children at this time hath been 
thought by many to import something 
more than ordinary, and to carry with it 
a mysterious signification. We find some- 
thing like it even among the heathens ; 
for the Romans had a custom of naming 
their children on the day of their lustra- 
tion, (that is, when they were cleansed 
and washed from their natural pollution,) 
which was therefore called “Dies Norai- 
nalis.” And the Greeks also, when they 
carried their infants, a little after tlieiV 
birth, about the fire, (which was their 
ceremony of dedicating or consecrating 
them to their gods,) were used at the 
same time to give them their names. 

And that the Jews named their chil- 
dren at the time of circumcision, the Holy 
Scriptures, (Gen. xxi. 3, 4 ; Luke i. 59, 69 ; 
ii. 21,) as well as their own writers, ex- 
pressly tell us. And though the rite it- 
self of circumcision was changed into that 
of baptism by our Saviour, yet he made 
no alteration as to the time and custom of 
giving the name', but left that to continue 
under the new^as he had found it under 
the old dispensation. Accordingly we find 
this time assigned and used to Ibis pur- 
pose ever since ; the Chrii^ians continuing 
from the earliest ages to name their chil- 
dren at the time of baptism. — Wheathf. 

NANTES, EDICT OF. An edict of 
toleration, projnulgatcd by Henry IV. of 
France in 1598, which restored the Pro- 
testants to all tlic favours which had been 
granted them in fonner reigns^^nd gave 
them the liberty of serving God according 
to their conscience, and a full participa- 
tion in all civil rights wivilcges. 
This edict was, at the instigatibn of the 
Jesuits, revoke^'fby Louis XiV. in the 
year 1685. ^ 

NARTHfiX. (Cfr.andirti.) Thia-nayie 
is given Wajicit^t writers to a part of 
fabric of tndi/hristian church. There was ' 
the exterior on outward| and the interior 
or inwardy- 

The exterioi; narthex, which wc may call 
the ante-temple, consisted of the whole 
circumference of the outward courts, in- 
cluding the vestibulum or porch, and the 
atrium or area before the church. 

The interior narthex, or ante-temple 
within the church, (the only part properly 
so called,) was the first section or division 
of the fabric, after entering into the church, 
and was peculiarly allotted to the monks 
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and women, and used for the offices of ro- 
gations, supplications, and night watches. 
Here likewise they placed the dead corpses, 
whilst the funeral rites were performing. 
This lower part of the church was the 
place of the Eneniumens and the Audi- 
entes : and hither Jews, heathens, heretics, 
and schismatics were sometimes allowed 
to come, in hopes of their conversion by 
hearing the Scriptures read and sermons 
preached. 

Dr. Beveridge and others seem to place 
here the font or baptistery, as in our mo- 
dern churches. But it is certain that, for 
many ages, the baptistery was a distinct 
place from the body of the church, and 
reckoned among the Exedr{Pt or buildings 
adjoining to the church. 

This part of the church was called Nnr- 
thexy because being long, but narrow, and 
running across the front of the church, it 
was supposed to resemble A fcrttln, that is, 
a rod or staff j for any oblong figure was 
by the Greeks called Narthex. 

NATIONAL COVENANT. (See Con- 
fessims of Faith.) 

NAVE. The central passage of the church, 
extending from the west^end to tlic tran- 
sept or choir. The derivation of this word 
has been a matter of dispute. Some very 
plausibly derive it from vaoc, others from 
navisy a ship, since the na’fe resembles the 
hull (A a ship turned upside down j and 
refer both this term and vdoc also to the 
ancient Phoenicians, whose original tem- 
ples were said to be their vessels thus re- 
versed. At all events it is remarkable that 
both the old French nef the Italian and 
Spanish nave, and the Latin navis y all sig- 
nify a ship as well as the nave of a church. 
(See Churches and Cathedral.) 

NAVldULA; ship, or orh. A vessel 
formed “ like the keel of a boat,” out of 
which the frankincense was poured in 
Bishop Aridfewes’ chapel, and Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s chapel. Canterbury'' s Duomy lG-16. 
See lliereuyia Anglican^iyvi. 4, 5, and 9,. 

NAZARENES. Christit^ heretics, so 
.‘called. This name was oripntdly given 
"'to all Christians in general, because Jesus 
Cheist was of the city of Naza^’eth. But 
afterwards it was restrained to 'a sect of 
heretics, who affected to assume it rather 
than that of Christians. Their religion 
was a strange jumble of JudaUm and Cnfls- 
tianity: for they were Jews by birth, were 
circumcised, kept the sabbath, and other 
observances of the Mosaical law ; and at 
the same time received the New Testament 
as well as the Old, acknowledged Jesus 
Christ to be the MitasiAH, and practised 
the Christian baptism. Theodoret indeed 


pretends they honoured Jesus Christ 
only as a just and gbod man ; and he places 
the beginning of their heresy about the 
time of Domitian. St. Augustine makes 
them the successors of those whose ob- 
stinacy in the like mnnions w’as condemned 
by the apostolical Council of Jerusalem. 

The Nazarenes (^as well as the Ebion- 
ites) were descended from those Christians, 
who left Jerusalem a little before the siege, 
and retired to the countiy about Jordan, 
called Perea ; whence they are sometimes 
called Peratics. There were some of them 
remaining in the time of St. Augustine. 
They dwelt about Pella in Decapolis, near 
the river Jordan, and at Berea, a city of 
Lower Syria. They perfectly understood 
the Hebrew tongue, in which they read 
the books of the Old Testament. 

Tliese herclics, keeping the mean be- 
tween the Jews and the Christians, pre- 
tended to be fricujls .alike to both : never- 
theless, the Christians treated them as 
.abominable heretics, and the Jews detested 
them more than the other Ciiristians, be- 
cause they acknowledged Jesus Christ to 
be the Messiah. Epiphanius says, they 
cursed and anatlieipatizcd them three times 
a day in their synagogues. — Broughton. 

NEITEMIAII, THE BOOK OF. A 
canonical book of the Old Testament. Ne- 
hemiah was born at Babylon during tlie 
captivity, and succeeded Ezra in the go- 
vernment of Jiidah and Jerusalem ; whither 
he came with a commission from Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, authorizing him to 
repair and fortify the city in the same 
manner a.^ it was before its destruction by 
the Babylonians. 

Nchemiah was a Jew, and wus promoted 
to the office of cup-bearer to tiic Persian 
king ; and the opportunities he had of 
being daily in the king’s presence, together 
with tlie favour of Esther the queen, pro- 
cured him the privileges he ootained for 
building the city, and the settlement of his 
country. When he came to Jerusalem, lie 
finished the rebuilding of the walls in fifty- 
two days, and dedicated the gates of the 
city with great solemnity. Then he re- 
formed some abuses which had crept in 
among his countrymen, particularly the 
extortion of the usurers, by which the poor 
were so oppressed, as to be forced to sell 
theif lands and children to support them- 
selves apd their families. Then he return- 
ed tp Persia, and came back again with a 
new commission, by virtue of which he 
regulated everything relating both io the 

history 

of these ^mnsact ions is the subject matter 
of this Book of Nehemiah. ^ 
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Nchemiah died at Jerusalem, having 
governed the people of Judah for about 
thirty years. 

NEOLOGIANS. German Rationalists 
are so designated ; from vcoc, and Xoyocy 
doctrine. They are distinguished from 
mere deists and pantheists, by admitting 
the principal facts of the Bible, tliough 
they attempt to explain away what is mi- 
raculous, while they treat the Scriptures 
with no more of reverence than they would 
show to any other ancient book, and regard 
our Lord himself as they w'ould regard 
any good and wise philosopher. 

NESTORIANS. (See Mother of God,) 
The followers of Nestorius, bishop of Con- 
.stantinople, w'ho lived in the fifth century. 
They believed that in Christ there vrerc 
not only two natures, but tw'o persons; 
of which the one was Divine^ even the 
Eternal Word, and the other, which 
was human, was the man Jesus; that 
these tw'o persons had only one aspect; 
that the union between the Son of God 
and the Son of man was formed in the 
moment of the Virgin’s conception, and 
was never to be dissolved ; that it was 
not, however, an union of nature or of 
person, but only of will and affection ; that 
Christ was therefore to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from God, who dwelt in him as 
in his temple ; and that Mary was to be 
called the mother of CiiRliff, and not the 
mother of God. 

This heresy was condemned by the fourth 
general council, that of Ephesus, A, D. 431 ; 
in w'hich all are anathematized who refuse 
to call the Virgin Mary the mother of God. 
For a full account of this people, see Mr. 
Badger’s Nestorians and their Jiituafs. 

NEW]?L, The central column round 
which the steps of a winding stair are dis- 
posed. They are sometimes designed with 
considerable taste, and carefully executed. 

NICENE CREED; sometimes called 
the Constantinopolitan Creed, This creed 
was chiefly composed by the orthodox, fa- 
thers of tne first general Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, to define the Christian faith, in 
opposition to the heresy of Arius. As 
sanctioned by this assembly it ended with 
“ I believe in the Holy Ghost.” The re- 
mainder was added by the second general 
council, held at Constantinople, A. b. 381, 
in which the heresy of Matedonius,* with 
regard to the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
was condemned. In the fifth century, the. 
Western churches added to this creed the 
words in conformity with the doc- 

trine, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Son, as well ns from the Father. 

The Church for three hundred years had 
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been content to profess in her creed, that 
Christ waft the Lord; comprehending, 
under this title, the highest appellations 
given to him in Scripture, without stating 
minutely, or scrutinizing too narrowly, a 
doctrine proposed rather to us as an object 
of faith than of understanding. Happy 
had it been for the (’hristian w orld, if this 
moderation of the Church had been suf- 
fered to continue; but Arius, a discon- 
tented priest of Alexandria in Egypt, 
either having conceived a different opimon, 
or wishing to bring himself into notice by 
the assertion of a novelty, took upon him 
to maintain that Christ was not a Divine 
person, in the highest sense, but a creature, 
superioi^ indeed to human nature, but not 
a partaker of the supreme Godhead. 

The publishing of this opinion raised a 
violent ferment and schism in the Church. 
Constantine the Roman emperor sum- 
moned a council at Nice, in Bithynia, to 
settle this dispute ; and there, in the year 
325, Arius’s doctrine was condemned in 
an assembly of 300 bishops, and that creed 
framed, which from the name of the cit^ 
was called the Nicene Creed. And here it 
is necessary to observe, that the meaning 
of the three creedvS of our Church, and all 
creeds that can be composed on gospel 
principles, is nothing more than a declara- 
tion of the sense in w^hich w^c accept the 
profession made in our baptism. By bap- 
tism we are admitted into the Church of 
Christ ; by the command of CiIRIST we 
arc baptized “ in the name of the Father, 
and of tlie Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
This is the condition, by which alone we 
can partake of the Christian covenant; 
this is the mark by w'hich alone W'e are 
distinguished from the professOTS of every 
other religion upon earth. 

When we repeat a creed, therefore, we 
do no more than declare our repg^ed as- 
sent to the conditions of the baptismal co- 
venant ; and it w'ould be sufficient to do 
this in the very words that CHRIST enjoins, 
“ I believe in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost,” if explanations had not 
been demanded, to show what we mean by 
this declaration. Creeds then do not, pro- 
perly speaking, contain articles of faith, 
but an explanation of the sense in which 
we understand the primary position of our 
religion. And this view' of the matter will 
show us the reason, why no creed is pre- 
scribed in Scripture ; why all creeds ever 
have been, and ever must be, tlie compo- 
sition of men . — Dean VincetU, 

The three creeds, which ore the three 
ban’iers of the faith of our Church, ex- 
tracted from the Holy Scripture in tiie 
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purer ages of Christianity, though vari- 
ously expressed, are yet the same in sub- 
stance; agreeable to each other; and all 
agreeable to the word of God, and an- 
proved all along by the Catholic Church. 
In these forms she calls upon her members 
to declare their belief to be consonant to 
that the Church universal. The Apos- 
tles* Creed, as the plainest and shortest 
form, is api)ointed for common and daily 
use. The Athanasian, for festivals which 
relate more immediately to our Saviouk ; 
or which are placed at such convenient 
distances from each other, as that none 
may be wholly ignorant of the mysteries 
therein contained. And the Nicenc Creed 
is to be repeated whenever the eucharist 
is administered according to the institution 
of our Lord, whose eternal generation. 
Godhead, incarnation, sufferings, and ex- 
altation, arc therein summarily contained 
and acknowledged. — Archdencon Yardley. 

It is called “ the Nicenc Creed,” because 
it was for the most part framed at the great 
Council of Nice. Jiut because the great 
Council of Constantinoj)le added the latter 
part, and brought it to the frame which wc 
now use, therefore it is called also the 
Constantinopolitan Creed.” This creed 
began to be used in churches at the Com- 
munion Service immediately after the Gos- 
pel, in the year of our Lord 3:39. ['J'he 
introduction of it in this place is, how'ever, 
more commonly referred to Peter the Full- 
er, bishop of Antioch, about A. D. 471.] 
Afterwards it was established in the 
churches of Spain and France, after the 
custom of the Fiastern Church, by the 
Council of Toledo, and continued down to 
our times. The reason why this creed 
follow's immediately after the Epistle and 
Gospel, is the same that was given for the 
Apostles* Creed following next after the 
lessoni^at morning and evening prayer. To 
which tke canon of Toledo hath added 
another reason for saying it here, before the 
people draw near to the holy communion ; 
namely, that the breasts of those who ap- 
roach to those dreadful mysteries, may 
e purified by a true and right faith. — lip, 
Sparroiv, 

The creed is a summary of the doctrine 
of the gospel, and here is placed next to 
it, because it is grounded upon it. In the 
gospel we believe with our heart unto 
righteousness ; ” in the creed we “ confess 
with our mouth unto salvation ** (Rom. x, 
10) ; for all the people ought to repeat the 
creed after the minister* It doth more 
largely condemn all heresies than the Apos- 
tles’ Creed ; wherefore it is fitly enjomed 
to be recited by all before the sacrament, 


to show that all the communicants are free 
from heresy, and in the strictest league of 
union with the Catholic Church ; as also 
to prepare themselves for worthy receiv- 
ing, by exercising that faith, of w hich they 
have so much use at the Lord*s table, as 
the Council of Toledo ordained in the year 
600 [589]. So that every one must openly 
profess and firmly embrace all these arti- 
cles, before he can be fit to receive ; yea, 
and while he repeats them with his lips, 
he must resolve to show forth in his life, 
that he doth sincerely believe them, by 
strictly living according to them , — Dean 
Comber. 

As in the Morning Prayer, so in the 
Communion Service, for the same reason, 
after reading the Scripture, we recite the 
creed : only then w e have that of the an- 
cient Latin Church ; here that of the an- 
cient Greek. — Jhp. Seeker, 

Besides the general reasons for repeat- 
ing the creed, the rehearsal of our faith 
before the receiving of the holy commu- 
nion is founded on the se tw^o special 
grounds; — 1. It is meet that all should 
first profess the same faith, who partake of 
the same mysteries ; for surel}^ if “ no 
stranger, nor uncircumcised person,** could 
eat of the passover, that typical sacrament, 
(Exod. xii. 43, 48,) much more no stranger 
to the Christian faith, nor unbeliever, 
should partake of the real sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper. 2. As the acknow- 
ledgment of the articles of our Christian 
faith ispart of the vow made at our baptism, 
so ought the same Acknow ledgment to be 
repeated at the Lokd*s supper, wherein we 
renew that vow. — JJr, Binne. 

Add to this, that every solemn confes- 
sion of our faith must be lookt'd upon as 
giving glory and honour to God, in r( cog- 
nising his essence and attributes, and the 
blessings which flow from those sources on 
mankind: and hence it, in a peculiar 
manner, befits this holy service of thanks 
and praise. In this we imitate the most 
ancient liturgies of the Church ; which, 
when this holy sacrament was celebrated, 
had an eucharistical form, w'herein God’s 
power and goodness were acknowledged 
in the creation, preservation, and r^tderap- 
tion of the world. Thus we, though in a 
shorter form of undoubted authority, con- 
fess to the holy and undivided Trinity, 
and distinctly own the Divinity of each per- 
son, We commemorate the creation of the 
world by ** God the Father Almighty.** 
We acknowledge Jesus Christ to he our 
“Lord;” jto have been “begotten** from 
all eternity, to be “ of one substance with 
the Father,” and with him Creator of all 
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things: that “for our salvation he came 
down from heaven, was made man, suf- 
fered, and died” for us. We commemor- 
ate his resurrection, ascension, and sitting 
at God’s right hand : express our expect- 
ation of his second coming ; and declare 
that “his kingdom shall have no end.” 
We confess to God, that he hath inspired 
the prophets j that he hath built a Church 
on the foundation of the apostles ; that he 
hath ap})ointed baptism for the remission 
of sins ; and given us leave to “ look for 
the resurrection of the dead” and an happy 
eternity. 

What more glorious hymn than this 
can we sing to the honour of God ? Is it 
possible to mention anything else that can 
so much redound to his glory ? May not 
this our service be well styled the eucha- 
rist, when we thus give praise and glory 
to Almighty God for the wonderful mani- 
festation of his attributes, and the inestim- 
able blessings he hath bestowed upon us? 
Let not any one tliercfore tliink, that re- 
peating the creed is barely a declaration 
of his iaith to the rest of the congregation : 
for, besides that, it is a most solemn act of 
worship, in which we honour and magnify 
God, both for what he is in himself, and 
for w'hat he hath done for us. And let us 
all, sensible of this, repeat it with rever- 
ential voice and gesture ; and lift up our 
hearts with faith, thankMness, and bum- 
ble devotion, whenever we say, “ 1 believe,” 
&c. — A rchdeaam Yardley. 

The Niceiie Cree^d is properly sung in 
all choirs. Bishop Beveridge says, “We 
stand at the creeds ; for they being con- 
fessions of our faith in God, as such they 
come under the proper notion of hymns or 
songs of praise to him.” The rubric sanc- 
tions, that is, enjoins in choirs, the custom : 
and such has been the usage of most choirs 
since the Keformation ; an usage kept up 
throughout the Western Church, accord- 
ing to Mr. Palmer, since the year 1012. It 
is not adapted to chanting, like the Psalms. 
In our Prayer Book it is divided, like the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Gloria in ex- 
celsis, into three paragraphs, of wliich the 
central one has special reference to God 
the Son.— 

NICOLAITANS. Heretics who arose 
in the Christian Church during the time 
of the apostles, (as appears from llev. ii. 6, 
15,) and are taken to be the fathers of the 
Gnostics, Some of the ancient fathers af- 
firm that Nicolas, one of the seven first 
deacons, was the founder of this sect ; that 
being blamed by the apostles for keeping 
company with his wife, whom he had left 
before to live in continencei he invented 


this brutal error to excuse his proceeding, 
and thought that impurity was a necessary 
means to attain to eternal happiness: 
others say that the holy apostles, reproach- 
ing him for being jealous of his wife, who 
was very handsome, he sent for her, and 
in a great assembly gave her leave to 
marry whom she pleased : upon which 
some libertines framed a heresy of their 
own, and unjustly called it by his name. 
They denied the Divinity of CiiRiST by an 
hypostatical union, saying, the Divine in- 
habited, but was not united to, the human 
nature ; they held that all plcjisures were 
good, and that it was lawful to eat meats 
offered to idols. Becoming too much 
known by this name, they assumed that of 
the Gnostics, and divided themselves into 
other sects, called Phibionites, Stratiotics, 
Levities, and Barborites. 

NIPTKU. [Gr. In Latin, pedilnrinm.) 
ITie ceremony of washiny feet. This is 
performed by the Greek Christians on 
uood Friday, in imitation of our Saviour, 
who on that day washed his disciples’ feet 
with his own hands. 

In the monasteries, the abbot represents 
our Saviour, and twelve of the monks the 
twelve apostles. Among these the steward 
and porter have always a place ; the former 
acts the part of St. Peter, and imitates his 
refusal to let Jksits wash his feet; the 
latter personates the traitor Judas, and is 
loaded with scoffs and derision. The office 
used on this occasion is extant in the 
Eucholoyium, 

NOCTURXS. Services anciently held 
during the night. In the Breviary, the 
Psalter is divided into portions, the first of 
which consists of fourteen Psalms, the 
second of three, and the third of three. 
These all form a part of the Sunday office 
of matins, each of which portions is called 
a nocturn. These were designed to be 
read at these nightly assemblies, with 
other services appointed in order for the 
various nights. 

NOETIANS. Cliristian heretics in the 
third century, followers of Noctus, a phi- 
lo.sopher of Piphesus, who pretended that he 
was another Moses sent by Goi), and that 
his brother was a new Aaron. His heresy 
consisted in affirming that there w as but 
one person in the Godhead, and that the 
Word and the Holy Spirit w'ere but 
external denominations given to God in 
consequence of different operations : that as 
creator he is called Father; as incarnate, 
Son ; and as descending upon the apostles, 
the Holy Ghost. 

This hcresiarch, being summoned to ap- 
pear before the assembly of the Church of 
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Ephesus, to give an account of his doctrine, 
made a very catholic profession of faith; 
but he had no sooner gained a dozen fol- 
lowers, than he began publicly to teach 
and spread his opinions. He was excom- 
municated by the Church of Ephesus, and 
after his death denied ecclesiastical burial. 

Being reprehended by his superiors, he 
is said to have replied, “ IV hat harm have 
I done? I adore one only GoD; I own 
none but him. He was born, suffered, and 
is dead.” 

NOMINALISTS. At the restoration 
of the study of logic in the eleventh cen- 
tury, many disputes took place, trivial in 
their origin, but important on account of 
the colour which they gave to religious con- 
troversy, concerning the objects of logic. 
Agreeing that the essential object of logic 
was the discussion of unirersak^ as dis- 
tinguished from particular or individual 
things, two parties were formed on the 
question whether univcrsals are words and 
names only, or things and real essences. 
Those w'ho declared them to be only names 
and words, and who of course, therefore, 
determined that logic was only conversant 
with words, were called Nominalists, and 
basing their philosophy on that of Aristotle, 
were principally supported by the talent 
and authority or Roscellinus. Those who 
held that unicersals were real existences, 
and so that logic was conversant with 
things and realities, were called Realists. 
They supported their hypothesis on the 
authority of Plato. Johannes Scotus Eri- 
gena, in the ninth century, had taught 
this doctrine, but without leaving behind 
him any school of avowed followers. The 
controversy with the Nominalists was com- 
menced in the eleventh century, and in 
the thirteenth the greater part of the school- 
men were Realists. 

NOMINATION. This is the offering 
of a clerk to him who has the right of pre- 
sentetion, that he may present him to the 
ordinary. (For form of Nomination, see 
Curaetj.) 

The nominator must appoint his clerk 
within six months after the avoidance, for, 
if he does not, and the patron presents his 
clerk before the bishop hath taken any 
benefit of the lapse, he is bound to admit 
that clerk. 

But where one has the nondnation, and 
another the presentation, if the right of 
presentation should afterwards come to 
the oueen, it has been held, that he that 
has the nomination will be entitled to both, 
because the queen, who is to present, is 
onlv an instrument to him who nominates, 
and it is not becoming the dignity of a 


oueen to he subservient to another; but 
the nominator should name one to the 
lord chancellor, who, in the name of the 
queen, should present to the ordinary. 

And as the presentation, so the right d 
nomination, may be forfeited to the queen. 
It is true, if tne patron, upon a corrupt 
agreement unknown to the nominator, pre- 
sents his clerk, this shall not be prejudicial 
to the nominator within the statute of 
simony; but if the nominator corruptly 
agrees to nominate, his right of nomination 
shall be forfeited to the queen. 

NONES. A term employed in the Ro- 
man calendar, inserted in all correct edi- 
tions of the Prayer Book. The nones 
were the fifth day of each month, except- 
ing in March, May, July, and October, 
when the nones fell on the 7th day. They 
were so called from their being the ninth 
day in each month before the ides. — 
Stephens's Rook of Common Prayer ^ notes 
on the Calendar, p. 270. 

NONJURORS. Those conscientious 
men who refused to renounce their oath 
of allegiance to King James II., and to 
transfer it to the Prince of Orange. What 
v*'as at first a necessary separation from 
the Church of England, degenerated, after 
a time, into a wilful schism. The history 
of the Nonjurors is written by Lathbury 
{London, 184o). 

NORMAN. «frhe highest development 
of Romanesque architecture in England, 
which succeeded the Saxon at the Con- 
quest, and admitted thq pointed arch which 
marks the Transition, about 1 145. It must 
be observed, however, that many buildings, 
generally called Norman, and which agree 
with the Norman style in all essential pai- 
ticulars, except in the accident if their 
being built before 1066, must, architec- 
turally, be classed with this style. The 
Norman ia so absolutely distinguished from 
all Gothic orders by the round arch, that it 
is needless to enter into its differentials. 
Several of its peculiarities will be found 
under the heads Buttress, Capital^ Cathe- 
dral, Mouldings, Pier, Pillar, 

NORTH SIDE. In the rubric imme- 
diately preceding the office for the Holy 
Communion, the priest is directed to stand 
at the north side of the table. As this 
work is not a Dictionary of the English 
language, it might seem beside our pur- 
pose to offer any explanation of those 
words, which are sufficiently clear, though 
they have been perplexed by the unreason- 
able scruples of some of our generation. 
Johnson gives the following as one of the 
deffnitions of swfo, “any part of any body 
opposed to any other part:” anowier is* 
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"right or left.” The north side then is 
that which is opposed to the south ; viz. 
the left side to those who look to the cast, 
where the holy table is placed. By a side 
is meant that which is lateral^ as contra- 
distinguished from that W’hich is opjMmte 
or ve.rticiiL A side is the short end of the 
table, and so the Scotch liturgy understood 
the word, " the north side^ or end thereof.^ 
The table usually in English churches 
stands at the end of the chancel : the 
exceptions are so few as clearly to prove 
a rule ; and it must be obvious to common 
sense, that when placed differently, the 
priest’s position there should be the same 
relatively to the church as if the table 
stood at the east ; that is, at the left side 
of those who look towards the chancel 
from the body of the church. Universal 
custom has been in conformity with the 
plain meaning of the rule ; and the priest 
always has stood at that which formed the 
north or left side of the square table. Had 
the intention of the compilers of the liturgy 
been different, the rubric would have been 
worded in some such way as this, "the 
priest standing at the north-west corner, or 
or left An angle, or 

corner, is not a side ; and could never be 
so interpreted, unless the table were ])laced 
diagonally. The following authorities are 
explicit. 

" The design is, that tke priest may be 
the better seen and heard, which, as ur 
altars are now placed, he cannot 1 e, but 
at the north or south side. And as Bishop 
Beveridge has shown, that whenever in 
the ancient liturgies the minister is di- 
rected to stand before the table, the north 
side of it is always meant.” — Wheathf. 

" Thft seems to have been ordered, for 
the purpose of avoiding the fashion of tlie 
priest’s standing with his face towards the 
east, as is the Popish practice.” — X’ 
Estrange, 

As to the words in the rubric preceding 
the Collect for the Queen, the pried stand- 
ing as before, Mr. Collib observes, that 
these moan " not standing as he rehearsed 
the Commandments ; for if that w^ere de- 
signed nothing would have been said here. 
But standing as before, namely, as he stood 
at the north side of the table, before he 
w'as ordered to turn to the people. "Wlien 
the Commandments are read by him, he 
directs himself to the people; when he 
comes to the collect, he directs himself to 
the Almighty by prayer.” 

NOTES OF THE CHURCH. The 
necessity of devising some general notes 
of the Church, and of not entering at 
once on controversial debates concerning 


all points of doctrine and discipline, was 
early perceived by Christian theologians. 
Tertullian appeals, in refutation of the 
heresies of his age, to the antiquity of the 
Church derived from the apostles, and its 
priority to all heretical communities ; Irc- 
nseus, to the unity of the Church’s doctrines, 
and the succession of her bishops from the 
apostles ; St. Augustine, to the consent of 
nations; St. Jerome, to the continued 
duration of the Church from the apostle.s, 
and the very appellation of the Christian 
name. In modern tirae.s, Bellarniiiie the 
Romanist added several other notes, such 
as, — agreement -with the primitive Church 
in doctrine; union of members among 
themselves and with their head; sanctity 
of doctrine and of founders; continuance 
of miracles and prophecy; confession of 
adversaries ; the unhappy end of those who 
are opposed to the Ciiurch, and the tem- 
poral felicity conferred on it. Luther as- 
signed as notes of the true Church, the 
true and uncorrupted preaching of the 
gospel ; administration of baptism, of the 
cucharist, and of the keys; a legitimate 
ministry, public service in a known tongue, 
and tribulations internally and externally. 
Calvin reckons only truth of doctrine and 
right administration of the sacraments, 
and seems to reject surcession. The 
learned theologians of the Church of Eng- 
land adopt a different view in some re- 
apeetj*. j)r. Field admits the following 
notes of the Church : truth of doctrine ; 
use of sacraments and means instituted by 
Christ ; union under lawTul ministers ; 
antiquity without change of doctrine; 
lawful succession, i. e. with true doctrine ; 
and universality in the successive sense, 
i. e. the prevalence of the Church succes- 
sively in all nations. Bishop Taylor ad- 
mits, as notes of the Church, antiquity, 
duration, succession of bishops, union 
of members among themselves and with 
Christ, sanctity of doctrine. 

Palmer, from whom this account is 
abridged, takes, as notes of the Church, 
what the Nicene, or Constantinopolitan, 
Creed gives, as the Church’s attributes, 
"Onk, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic.” 

NOVATIANS. A Christian sect, which 
sprang up in the third century; occasioned 
by the Jealousy which Novatian, a priest 
or Rome, conceived upon seeing Cornelius 
raised to the episcopate of the Roman 
Church, to w^hich he himself aspired. En- 
raged at the disappointment, he endea- 
voured to blacken the character of Cor- 
nelius, by charging him wdth a criminal 
lenity towards those w'ho had apostatized 
during the persecution of Decius. He 
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maintained, that sudi persons oueht indeed 
to be exhorted to repentance, out never 
to be absolved by the Church, reservinc 
their absolution to God alone, who had 
the power and authority to remit sins. 
Hence he wawS led to deny, in general, that 
the Church had the power of remitting 
mortal sins, upon the oifendcr’s repentance. 
And at last he went so far as to deny that 
apostates could ever hope for pardon even 
from God himself: a doctrine which so 
terrilied some of those who had lapsed and 
repented, that, in despair, they quite ab- 
jured Christianity, and returned to Pa- 
ganism. 

The followers of Novatian added to 
this original heresy of their master another, 
which was the unlawfulness of second 
marriages; against which they were as 
severe as against apostates ; denying com- 
munion for ever to such persons as mar- 
ried a second time after baptism, and 
treating widows who married again as 
adulteresses. 

As these heretics pretended tliat the 
Church was corrupted by the communion 
it granted to sinners, it is no -wonder they 
rc baptized those they gained over to their 
sect. In baptizing, they used the received 
forms of the Church, and had the same 
belief concerning the Fatiikh, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, in whose name they bap- 
tized. St. Cyprian rejected their baptism, 
as he did that of all heretics ; but it was 
admitted by the eighth canon of the Coun- 
cil of Nice. 

The Novatians put on the external ap- 
pearance of great piety and purity; and 
though they did not refuse the title of 
Novatians, they assumed the proud appel- 
lation of Otfharii, that is, the Pure, or 
Puritans ; and like the Pliarisccs among 
the Jew'S, they would not sufier other men 
to come near them, lest their punty should 
be defiled thereby. 

The schism which Novatian had formed 
in the Homan Church was not confined to 
Home, nor to Italy, nor even to the West. 
It made its way into the East, and sub- 
sisted a longtime at Alexandria, in several 
provinces of Asia, at Conslantii.fjple, in 
Scythia, and in Africa. The Novatians 
abounded particularly in Phrygia and 
Paphlagonia. Constantine seems to have 
favoured them a little by a law of the 
year 326 ; wliich preserves to them their 
churches and buiying-places, provided 
they never belonged to the Catholic Church. 
But in a famous edict about the year 331, 
he sets them at the head ot the most de- 
testable of all heretics, forbidding them to 
bold public or private assemblies, confis- 
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eating their oratories or churches^ and 
condemning their leaders to banishment. 
It is pretended this edict had not the 
designed effect as to the Novatians, by 
means of Acesius their bishop, who re- 
sided at Constantinople, and was in great 
esteem with the emperor, on account of 
his virtuous and irreproachable life. The 
Novatian sect was entirely extinct, or at 
least reduced to a very inconsiderable party, 
about the middle of the fifth century. 

NOVEMBER, FIFTH OF. (See 
Forms of Prayer.) 

NOVlCES; in countries where monach- 
ism prevails, are those persons who are 
candidates, or probationers, for a religious 
life. The time of their probation is called 
the Noviciate; after which, if their be- 
haviour is approved, they are professed, 
that is, admitted into the order, and allowed 
to make the vows, wear the habit, &c. 

The novices among the Jesuits are dis- 
ciplined in a very peculiar manner. To 
make them the better understand the 
nature and extent of the obedience they 
owe to their superiors, they have certain 
emblematical pictures in their chambers or 
studies. For example : in the middle of 
the canvass is a boy stooping down with a 
piece of timber on Iiis shouklers, with this 
motto, JortiteVi upon it. He has a harp 
in his hand, to intimate the cheerfulness of 
his submission.^ On the right hand is a 
little dog in a rising posture, to show that 
the novice is to obey -with despatch and 
expedition. His breast is open, to show 
tliat his superiors hav^ his heart as w ell as 
his limbs at their service. His mouth is 
represented shut, to show that there must 
be no grumbling or contesting the point 
V. ith his superiors ; and his ears aVe stop- 
ped, to intimate that he must submit to 
orders however unacceptable to that .ense. 

If a novice breaks tnrough any part of 
this submission, he has a penance enjoined 
him according to the nature of his misbe- 
haviour. For instance, if he discovers a 
haughty disposition, he is ordered to go 
into the infirmary and perform the coarsest 
offices to the sick and decrepit. If he re- 
fuses to do as he is bid, or murmurs at it, 
he is brought into the refectory at dinner 
or supper time, and obliged to confess his 
fault upon his knees before all the com- 
pany. 

NUMBERS, THE BOOK OF. A ca- 
nonical book of the Old Testament. It is 
the fourth book of the Pentateuch or Five 
Books of Moses, and receives its denomin- 
ation from the numbering of the families 
of Israel, by Moses and Aaron ; who mus- 
tered the tribes, and marshalled the aimy 
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of the Hebrews, in their passage through 
the wilderness. 

A great part of this Book is historical, 
relating several remarkable events which 
happened in that journey ; as, the sedition 
of Aaron and Miriam; the rebellion of 
Korah and his companions ; the murmur- 
ings of the whole body of the people Ba- 
laam’s prophecy; the miraculous budding 
of Aaron’s rod, &c. It gives likewise a 
distinct account of the several stages of 
journcyings through the wilderness. But 
the greatest part of this Book is spent in 
enumerating the several laws and ordin- 
ances, not mentioned in the preceding 
books ; such as, the office and number of 
the Levites; the trial by the waters of 
jealousy ; the rites to be observed by the 
Nazarites ; the making of fringes on the 
borders of their garments ; the law of in- 
heritance ; of vows; of the cities of re- 
fuge, &c. 

The Book of Numbers comprehends the 
history of about thirty-eight years, though 
most part nf the things related in it fell out 
in the first and last of these years, and it 
does not appear when those things were 
done which are related in the middle of 
the Book. 

NUMhiHALvS. The designation of 
twelve priests, in the cathedral of Nola (in- 
ferior to the canons). — Jehh, 

NUNS. Those womOh who devote 
themselves, in a cloister or nunnery, to a 
religious life. (See Monha,) 

There were w'orpen, in the ancient 
Christian Church, who made public and 
open profession of virginity, before the 
monastic life, or name, >vas known in the 
world; as appears from the writings of 
Cyprian *and Tertullian. These, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, are sometimes called eccle- 
siastical virgins, and were commonly en- 
rolled in the canon or vmtnculu of the 
Church. They differed from the monastic 
virgins chie.ly in this — that they lived 
privately in their fathers’ houses, whereas 
the others lived in communities. But their 
profession of vii*ginity was not so strict as 
to make it criminal in them to marry after- 
wards, if they thought fit. 

In the following ages, the censures of 
the Church began to be inflicted upon 
professed virgins who should marry ; and 
these censures seem to have grown more 
severe, in proportion to the esteem and 
value Christians set upon celibacy and the 
monastic life. Yet tiicre never was any 
decree for rescinding or making null such 
marriages. 

Some canons allowed virgins to be con- 
secrated at twenty-five years of age, and 


others at sixteen or seventeen; but time 
quickly showed, that neither of these terms 
were so conveniently fixed as they might 
be. Other canons, therefore, required 
virgins to be forty years old, before they 
were veiled, as may he seen in the Coun- 
cils of Agde and Saragossa. And the im- 
perial laws decreed, that, if any virgin w as 
veiled before that age, either by the vio- 
lence or hatred of her parents, (which was 
a case that often happened,) she was at 
liberty to marry. Hence appears a wide 
diflerence between the practice of the 
ancient Christian Church in this matter, 
and that of the modern Church of Home. ■ 

As to the consecration of virgins, it had 
some things peculiar in it. It w as usually 
performed publicly in the church by the 
bishop. ’I'lic virgin made a public profession 
of her resolution, and then the bishop put 
upon her the accustomed habit of sacred 
virgins. One part of this habit was a 
veil, called the sacrum velamen : another 
was a kind of mitre, or coronet, w’orn on 
the head. In some places the custom of 
shaving professed virgins prevailed ; as it 
did in the monasteries of Syria and EgVpt, 
in St. Jerome’s time: but the C’ouncil of 
Clangra strongly condemned this ])ractice, 
accounting that a w oman’s hair w as given 
her by God as a mark of subjection. 
Theodosius the Great added a civil sanc- 
tion to this ecclesiastical decree : whence 
it appears that the tonsure of virgins was 
anciently no allowed custom of the CTiurch, 
how’ever it came to prevail in the contrary 
practice of later ages. 

As the society of virgins was of groat 
esteem in the (’hurch. so they had some 
particular honours paid to them. Their 
persons w'cre sacred, and severe law’s were 
made against any that should presume to 
ofler the least violence to them. The 
emperor Constantine charged his owm 
revenues w ith the maintenance of them ; 
and his mother Helena often entertained 
them and waited upon them at her own 
table. The Church gave them also a 
share of her own revenues, and assigned 
them an honourable station in the churches, 
whither the most noble and religious ma- 
iroiis used to resort with earnestness to 
receive their salutations and embraces. 

The ancient names of these virgins wore 
Nonnac, Momales^ Sanctimoniales^ and As- 
cetrice. The term Nonna (from \yhence 
our English word nuns) is, according to 
Hospinian, an Egyptian name signifying a 
virgin. 

In the Romish Church, when a young 
woman is to be professed, that is, to hi? 
made a nun, the Wnt, veil, and ring of 
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the candidate are earfied te the altar, and 
she herself, accompanied by her nearest 
relations, is conducted to the bishop. Two 
ancient venerable matrons attend upon 
her aa bridewomen. When the bishop 
has said mass, the arch-priest chants an 
anthem, the subject of which is, that she 
ought to have her lamp lighted, because 
the bridegroom is coming to meet her. 
Then the bishop calls her in a kind of 
recitative, to which she answers in the 
same manner. Being come before the 
prelate, and on her knees, she attends to 
the exhortation he makes to her with 
■^regard to a religious life, and in the mean 
time the choir chants the hi tank's. Tlien 
the bishop, having the crosier in his left 
hand, pronounces the' benediction. She 
then rises up, and the bishop consecrates 
the new hamt, sprinkling it with holy 
water. When the candidate has jnit on 
her religious habit, she again jircscnts her- 
self before the bishop, and sings on her 
knees, AnciUa Christi hum, i. (?. “ T am 
the servant of Christ.” 3'hcn she receives 
the veil, and afterwards the ring, by which 
she is married to Jksus Christ; and, 
lastly, the crown of virginity. When she 
is crowned, an anathema is denounced 
against all who shall attempt to break her 
vows. After the Cfmmunion, the prelate 
gives her up to the conduct of the abbess, 
saying to her: “Take care to preserve 
pure and spotless this young woman, whom 
God has consecrated,’^ &c. — Bronqhton. 

NUNC DIMITTIS. The firk words 
in Latin of the Song of Simeon, “ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,” appointed as one of the hymns to 
be used after the second lesson at even- 
song. It was used in this place in the 
most ancient times. It is found in the 
Apostolical Constitutions. And even at 
the present day this hymn is repeated at 
evening prayer in the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. The hymn occurs in the Latin 
office for compline, from which, and from 
the vesper service, our office of Evening 
Prayer was compiled. 

After the second evening lesson out of 
the Epistles of the holy apostles, this hymn 
is most commonly used. The author of it is 
supposed to be that holy doctor whom the 
Jews call Simeon the Just, son of the 
famous Kabbi Hillel, a man of eminent in- 
tegrity, and one who opposed the then 
common opinion of the Messiah’s temporal 
kingdom. Tho occasion of composing it 
was his meeting Christ in the temple 
when he came to be offered there, wherein 
God fulfilled his promise to him, that he 
should not die till ne bad seen the Messiah : 


taking Jestts therefore in his arms, inspired 
with joy and the Holy Ghost, he sang 
this “Nunc dimittis:” and though wo 
cannot see our Saviour with our bodily 
eyes as he did, yet he is, by the writings 
of the apostles, daily presented to the eyes 
of our faith ; and if we were as much con- 
cerned for heaven, and as loose from the 
love of this world, as old Simeon was, and 
as we ought to be, we might, upon the 
view of Christ in His holy word by faith, 
be daily ready to sing this hymn ; which 
was indited by the SniiiT, recorded in holy 
writ, and is adopted into the public service 
of all Christian Churches, Greek and Latin, 
Reformed and Roman, and used to be 
sung in extraordinary by divers saints and 
martyrs a little before their death. — Dean 
Coviher. 

This hymn, called from the Latin begin- 
ning of it “Nunc dimittis,” expresses the 
gratitude of good old Simeon, “ a just man 
and devout,” as we read in St. Luke iu 
2o — 32, “ and waiting for the consolation 
of Israel ; to whom it was revealed that he 
should not die till he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ.” Accordingly, “ he came by the 
Spirit into the temple; and when the 
parents brought in the child Jesus, he 
took him up in his arms, (image to your- 
selves the scene, I beg you,) and blessed 
God, and said, Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant de])art^n peace,” that is, in com- 
fort, “ according to thy word ; for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared” to set “ before the face of 
all people.” And the following sentence 
hath a strong appearance of being designed 
by the Holy Ghost 1o intimate, (whether 
the speaker of it perceived the Resign or 
not,) that, contrary to the expected ind 
natural order of things, Christ s^ .ould 
first “ be a light to lighten the Geuliles ; ” 
then, afterwards, “the glory of God’s 
people Israel.” To perceive the fitness of 
Simeon’s thanksgiving for our use, it needs 
only to be remembered, and ever should 
in Treating it, that we also “ have seen 
the Lord’s salvation.” For though we 
have not yet beheld our Saviour with our 
bodily eyes, to that of faith he is exhibited 
continually in the gospel history and 
sacraments: we may meet him in his 
Church ; we may converse with him in our 
private meditations. And this we should 
think happiness enough for us here, what- 
ever else we want or suffer ; and be always 
prepared, and always willing, to “bless 
God,” and “ depart in peace.” — Ahp. Seeker* 

This hymn comes very properly after 
the second lesson, which is always taken 
out of the New Testament, wherein w 
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contained and delivered to us that gospel, 
the enjoyment and participation of which 
is the ground and foundation of the whole 
hymn. It should be added, that this hymn 
is addressed to God ; and since it may be 
used as the personal address of every 
devout Christian, no one should repeat it 
after a careless manner; but consider to 
whom it is repeated, and utter the whole 
after a suitable manner. — Dr. Bennct 

NUNCIO. An ambassador from the 
pope to some prince or state ; or a person 
wdio attends on the pope’s behalf at a 
congress, or at an assembly of several 
ambassadors. A nuncio, in fact, is the 
ope’s ambassador, as the mternuncio is 
is envoy extraordinary. A nuncio has a 
jurisdiction, and may delegate judges in 
all the states where he resides, except in 
France, where he has no authority beyond 
that of a simple ambassador. Sometimes 
a nuncio is invested tvith the functions of 
a legatus natus. (See Legate.) 

OATUS. “ As wc confess that vain 
and rash swearing is forhiddem Christian 
men by our Lord Jesus Ciiutst, and 
James his apostle, so we judge that the 
Christian religion doth not prohibit, but 
that a man may swear w'hen the magistrate 
requireth, in a cause of faith and charity, 
so it be done according to the prophet’s 
teaching, in justice, judgmftit, and truth.” 
— Article xxxix. The first oath mentioned 
in the Holy Scriptures is that of Abraham, 
Gen. xiv. 22, 23. • 

The Oath of Allegiance is as follow's: 
— “I, A. B., do sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will be faithful, and bear true 
allegiance to her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
So help me God.” This is taken by Pro- 
testant dissenting ministers, when licenvsed 
by the civil magistrates ; as is also the fol- 
lowing 

0am of Supremacy: — I, A. B., do 
swear, that 1 do from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, 
that damnable doctrine and position, that 
princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the pope, or any authority of the see of 
Borne, may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or any other whatsoever. 
And I do declare, that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power, 
pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, witliin this realm. So help 
uie God.” 

OBADIAH, THE PROPHECY OF. 
A canonical book of the Old Testament. 
This prophecy is contained in one single 
chapter, and is partly an invective against 


the cruelty of the Edomites, who mocked 
and derided the children of Israel, as they 
passed into captivity, and, with other 
enemies their confederates, invaded and 
oppressed these poor strangers, and divided 
the spoil amongst them ; and partly a 
prediction of the deliverance and salvation 
of Israel, and of the victory and triumph 
of the whole Church over her enemies. 

The time when this prophecy was deli- 
vered is wholly uncertain. The Hebrews 
believe, that this prophet was the same 
with the governor of Ahab’s house, men- 
tioned in the First Book of Kings, who hid 
and fed the hundred prophets, whom 
Jezebel would have destroyecl. Some say 
he was that Obadiah whom Josiah made 
overseer of the works of the temple. But 
most writers make him contemporary with 
Hosca, Amos, and Joel. 

OBIT. An office performed at funerals, 
when the corpse was m the church before it 
was burled ; it afterwards came to be per- 
formed on the anniversary of the death of a 
benefactor. Thus, in many of our colleges, 
the obit or anniversary of the death of the 
founder is piously observed. (See Comme^ 
moral ion.) The ohiit Sundays (once a quar- 
ter) at St. George’s at Windsor, were cele- 
brated formerly with great magnificence, 
and are to a certain degree still. In Ken- 
net’s Register, p. 7fio, (as quoted in the 
lliereugia Anglicana, p. 211,) there is the 
following notice. “ 1662, Sept. 10. — This 
day w as published the service that is per- 
formed ill the King’s Free Chapel of St. 
George, in tlie castle of Windsor, upon 
Ohiit Sunday in the morning, (that is, the 
Sunday before every quarter day,) and at 
the offering up of the achievements of the 
deceased Knights of the Garter. 

The Rubric. The service is the same 
that is appointed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, until you come to the Psalm for 
the day of the month, instead of which 
you have these proper P.salms, xxi., cxlvi., 
cxlvii. After the Psalm the junior canon 
upon the place cometh out of his stall with 
the verger before him, and rcadeth the 
lesson at the desk, which is taken out of 
the forty-fourth chapter of Ecclesiasticus. 
Alter the lesson Te Deum laudaraus is 
sung. After the Te Deum is ended, they 
all depart out of the quire in the body of 
the cnurch to sermon. After sermon is 
ended, the canons go to the altar, and the 
quire go to their stalls, and the commu- 
nion service begiimeth. The Epistle is 
taken out of the twenty-third chapter of 
Heutei'onomy ; the Gospel in the fifth of 
St. John, beginning at the twenty-fourth 
and ending at the thirtieth verse. After 
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the sacrament (which is always on the 
Obiit Sunday) is ended, and the blessing 
given at the altar, the canons go to their 
stalls, and these following prayers are read : 

Priest, O Lord, save the King. 

Quire. And mercifully hear us when 
we call upon thee. 

Collect, O Lord, our heavenly Father 
and merciful Saviour, W'e praise and thank 
thee, O Lord, &c. 

God save our gracious sovereign, and all 
the companions of the most honourable 
and noble Order of the Garter. 

Here endeth the ohiit serviced 

The verse and response, O Lord, save 
the queen, &c., are used daily after the 
anthem in St. George’s (>hapel. — Jehh, 

OBLATION. An offering to Gop. 

In the office for the holy communion we 
pray God to “ accept our alms and ob- 
lations.” The word was added to 

this prayer for the Church militant here 
on earth, at the same time that the rubric 
enjoined, that, if there be a communion, 
“ the priest is then,” just before this prayer, 
“ to place upon the table so much bread 
and W’ine as he shall think sufficient.” 
Hence it is clearly evident that by that 
word we are to understand the elements 
of bread and wine, which the j)riest is to 
offer solemnly to God, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his sovereignty over his creatures, 
and that from henceforth they may be 
peculiarly his. P'or in all the Jewish 
sacrifices, of which the people were par- 
takers, the viands or materials of the feast 
were first made God’s by a solemn oblation, 
and then afterwards eaten by the commu- 
nicants, not as man’s, but as God’s pro- 
vision, who, by thus entertaining them at 
his own table, declared himself reconciled 
and again in covenant with them. And 
therefore our blessed Saviour, when he 
instituted the sacrament of his body and 
blood, first gave thanks, and blessed the 
elements, i. e. offered them up to God as 
the Lord of the creatures, as the most 
ancient Fathers expound that passage; 
who for that reason, whenever they cele- 
brated the eucharist. alwa\s offered the 
bread and wine for the communion to God 
upon the altar, by this or some such short 
ejaculation, “ Lord, we offer thine own out 
of what thou hast bountifully given us.” 
After which they received them, as it were, 
from him again, in order to convert them 
into the sacred banquet of the body and 
blood of his dear 8on. Consonant to this, 
in the First Common Prnor of King Ed- 
ward VI., the priest Mms ordered in this 
place to set the bread and wine upon the 
altar. But at the second review, to con- 


ciliate the ultra-Protestants, this ancient 
usage appears to have been thrown out. 
It was however restored at the last review 
of the Prayer Book in the reign of Charles 
IL, when it was ordered that the bread 
and wine should be placed solemnly on 
the table by the priest himself. Whence 
it appears that the placing of the elements 
upon the altar before the beginning of the 
morning service, by the hands of a lay- 
clerk or sexton, as is sometimes the irre- 
verent practice, is a profane breach of the 
aforesaid rubric. — Mede, fVheutly, 

The English liturgy is not without a 
verbal oblation, which occurs at the begin- 
ning of the prayers and commemorations. 
After the elements have been placed on 
the table, and thus devoted to the service 
and honour of God, the priest prays to 
God thus : “ We humbly beseech thee 
most mercifully to accept our alms and ob- 
lations, and to receive these our prayers, 
which we offer unto thy Divine Majests 
Here three species of sacrifice or oblation 
are verbally offered : first, the “ (//ncs,” 
which St. Paul describes as a sacrifice 
well-pleasing to Goo ; secondly, the “eft/a- 
tionsf namely, the creatures of bread and 
wine ; thirdly, the “;;ra//crs,” which, accord- 
ing to St. John, are offered with incense 
on the heavenly altar, and of which the 
holy Fathers speak as a sacrifice and obla- 
tion to God. — Palmer, 

In a more extended sense of the word, 
we mean by oblations whatever rcligioiiM 
Christians ofl’er to God and the Churcli, 
W'hether in lands or goods. It is probalne 
that the example of St. Paul might incite 
the primitive Christians to offer these gifts 
to the Church ; for he appointed every .me 
of the Corinthians and Galatian^* to yield 
something to God for the saints every 
Lord’s day: but this being thov;^at too 
often, therefore Tertullian tells us it was 
afterwards done every month, and then ad 
libitum ; hut it w'as ahvays the custom for 
communicants to oiler something at re- 
ceiving the sacrament, as well for holy 
uses, as for relief of the poor, which custom 
is, or ought to be, observed at this day. 

In the first ages of the Church, those 
deposifa pietatis^ which are mentioned by 
Tertullian, w’cre all voluntary oblations, 
and th^ w^ere received in lieu of tithes ; 
for the Christians at that time lived chiefly 
in cities, and gave out of their common 
stock, both to maintain the Church, and 
those who served at the altar. 

But when their numbers increased, and 
they were spread abroad in the countries, 
then a more fixed maintenance was neces- 
sary for the clergy; but still oblations 
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were made by the people, which, if in the ' 
mother Church, then the bishop had half, 
and the other was divided amongst tlie 
clergy ; but if ofiered in a parish church, 
tlicn the bishop had a third part, and no 
more. 

These oblations, which at first were 
voluntary, became afterwards, by a conti- 
nual payment, due by custom. 

It 18 true there are canons which require 
every one who approaches the altar to 
make some oblation to it, as a thing con- 
venient to be done. 

And it is probable that, in obedience to 
the canons, it became customary for every 
man who made a will before the lleforma- 
tion, to devise something to the high altar 
of the church where he lived, and some- 
thing likewise to the mother church or 
cathedral ,* and those wdio w’crc to be buried 
in the church usually gave something to- 
wards its reparations. 

But at the great festivals all j)cople W'cre 
obliged to olftT something, not only as 
convenient, but as a duty ; but the pro- 
portion was left to the discretion of the 
giver; and avc think, with great reason, 
for the bounty of the Christians in those 
ages was so great, that men ivould build 
churches on their own lands, on purpose 
that they might have an ecjual share of 
those oblations with the clergy. 

And this might be tlie occasion that 
the emperors Constantine and Vulentinian 
made law's to prohibit such excessive gifts, 
which in those days were kept in store- 
houses built for thaf very purpose. 

But in succeeding ages there was little 
occasion for such laws, for the zeal of the 
people was so considerably abated, that, 
instead 9f those repositories, the clergy had 
little chests to contain those gifts, till at 
last they dwindled into so small a portion, 
that now, as a quaint writer observes, they 
can scarce be felt in the parson’s pocket. 

We have the authority of Bishop Patrick 
to show that, in the prayer after tiie Offer- 
tory, the elements are specially intended 
by the word oblations* “ We humbly be- 
seech God,” he says, “ to accept not only 
our alms, but also our oblations. These 
arc things distinct ; and the former, almSf 
signifying that which was given for the 
relief of the poor, the latter, oblatiunSf can 
signify nothing else but (according to the 
style of the ancient Church) the bread and 
wine presented unto God.” — Christian 
Siicrificet P* 77. But it is no less unques- 
tionable, (adds a note in Stephens’s edition 
of the Common Prayer Book, vol. i. p. 
1 175,j that this term was also employed to 
signify money, intended for the mainten- 


ance of the clergy, for the service of God, 
for merciful works of the more spiritual 
kind, and that it sometimes even denotes 
the alms for relief of temporal necessities ; 
and numerous authorities exist to prove 
that, ecclesiastically speaking, “ oblations ” 
were not to be confined to the sacred ele- 
ments exclusively ; although oblations are 
expressly distinguished from alms. 

The ecclesiastical meanings of the word 
oblation may be illustrated from the co- 
ronation service of Queen Victoria. Her 
“first oblation” was a pall or altar cloth of 
gold, and an ingot of gold: the next a 
sword : and afterwards at the Oflertory 
were two “ oblations ; ” the first being bi'ead 
and wine for the communion, which were 
“ by the arclibishop received from the 
queen, (who was kneeling,) and reverently 
j)laccd upon the altar, and decently covered 
with a fine linen cloth:” with a prayer, 

“ Bless, O Lord, wc beseech thee, these 
thy gifts, and sanctify them unto their 
holy use,” &c. “ Then the queen, kneel- 
ing as before, makes her second oblation, 
a purse of gold ; ” and then follow's a 
prayer to God “ to receive these oblations'* 

(JCTAVJ'l. The octave is tlie eighth day 
after any principal festival of the* Church. 
In ancient times it was customary to ob- 
serve these days with much devotion, in- 
clnding the whole period also from the 
festival to tlie octave. It was thought 
that the subject and occasion of these high 
festivals called for their being lengthened 
out in this manner; and the period of 
eight da}s was chosen because the Jews 
celebrated their greater feasts, some for 
seven days, and the feast of Tabernacles 
for eight days. Such Jewdsli institutions 
being only types and shadows, tlic Chris- 
tians thought it fit not to have their com- 
memorations of shorter duration. 

In our I’rayer Book ive retain the ob- 
servance of the octaves of Christmas, 
Easter, Ascension, and Whitsunday, by 
using, for seven days after each of these 
festivals, an appropriate “Preface,” in the 
Communion Service, if that sacrament is 
administered on any of these days. The 
preface for Wliitsunday is, however, only 
to be used for six days after, because the 
seventh (or octave of Whitsunday) would 
be Trinity Sunday, which has a preface of 
its own. 

The first two days of the octaves of 
Easter and Whitsunday have special ser- 
vices, and in some cathedrals are observed 
with nearly the same solemnity as the fes- 
tival itself. It appears by the Pietas Lon» 
dinensisy published in 1714, that in the 
church of St. Dunstan in the West, tlie 
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holy communion was administered on every 
day during the octaves of Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide. — JM. 

OFFERING DAYS. ‘‘The four ge- 
neral offering days,” Bishop Cosin says, 
^‘in the Church of England enjoined by 
convocation in lollG, [ought to be lo37,J 
were Christmas Day, St. John Baptist’s 
Day, St. Michael’s Day, [Easter Day.] 
Which order is in some juaces still ob- 
served, and the king and queen in their 
chapel royal, or wherever they be at church 
on those days, never omit it, but arise from 
their seat and go in solemn manner to 
present their offering upon their knees at 
God’s altar. And tlien is read by the 
priest or bishop attending, the sentence 
here prescribed, 1 Cor. ix.” — Jebb. 

OFFERTORY. So called, because it is 
that part of the Communion Service in which 
the offerings are made. 'Die custom of 
making oblations at the communion is cer- 
tainly ajiostolical, as appears I’roni 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2 : “On the first uay of the week let 
every one 
prospered 

down to the following ages, as appears 
from different passages in Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, St. ('yprian, St, Ambrose, and 
other ancient writers. Out of those offer- 
ings, which were not always in money, 
but in bread, W'inc, corn, &c., wxto taken 
as much bread and wine as served for the 
celebration of the communion at the time ; 
but if any persons were under public in- 
famy, by reason of any ill actions by them 
committed, tlieir offerings were not to be 
received. These offerings in the primitive 
times were so considerable, that they were 
divided into four portions ; one for the 
relief of the poor; the second the bishop 
retained for his maintenance; the third 
w^as for the maintenance of the church 
and its ornaments ; and the fourth for the 
cler^. The office of the Offertory was 
used in M^alafrid Strabo’s time, who lived 
in the middle of the ninth century ; and it 
was so long before his time, that he could 
not tell to whom to ascribe its original. — 
Dr. Nicholk. 

Formerly, Mr. Palmer obsei ves, this 
anthem was probably sung in choirs. The 
sentences at the Offertory are set to varied 
melodies, in Marbeck’s book, according to 
the licence given in King Edward Vl.’s 
First Book, either to sing or say them. 
This licence is withdrawn by the rubric as 
it now stands, so aH<'red in King Edward’s 
Second Book, bince the saying of the sen- 
tences by the priest is expressly enjoined. 
Of the old custom a vestige is preserved in 
the ceremony of the installation of Knights 


lay by him in store as Goi) hath 
him.’’^ Which custom continued 


of the Garter, and formerly was at coron- 
ations. 

OFFICIAL. The official is the person 
to whom cognisance of causes is com- 
mitted by such as have an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The official of an archdeacon 
stands in like relation to him as the chan- 
cellor does to the bishop. 

OGEE. {Ogire, French.) An inflected 
curve ; a curve formed of two segments of 
a circle, one struck from one side, and the 
other from the other side of the same right 
line. This curve occurs chiefly in mould- 
ings, and is principally characteristic of the 
Decorated style; but it occurs in other 
styles also, and has several variations ac- 
cording to its place and date. The word 
is used ill hreiich as a generic term for 
pointed architecture. 

OPlUT^l (from U0IC, a serpent); also 
called Serpentmians. A ridiculous sort of 
heretics, wlio had lor their leader a man 
called Euphrates. 'They entertained al- 
most the same fantastic ojiinions that w'ore 
holdcn by tlic other Egyptian Gnostics 
concerning the ceons, the eternal mutter, the 
creation of the world in opposition to the 
will of God, the rulers of the seven planets 
that presided over this wxrld, the tgrunng 
of Demiurge, and also concerning CliKisT 
united to the man Jesus, in order to 
destroy the empire of this usurper. But 
besides these, t|Jey maintained the follow^- 
ing particular tenet ^whence they received 
the name of Ophite ^ : “ ’fhat the Serpent 
by w'hich our first parents were deceived 
was either CilRIsT ’himself, or Sophia, 
[ Wisdam,'] concealed under the form of that 
animal;” and in consequence of this 
opinion they arc said to have nourished a 
'^‘crtain number of serpents, whijli tliey 
looked upon as sacred, and to which they 
offered a sort of worship, a subordinate 
kind of divine honours. There is some 
curious information about the Ophitm in 
the lately discovered work of Hippolytus. 

OPTION. An archbishop had the choice 
or option of any one dignity or benefice 
in the gift of every bishop consecrated or 
confirmed by him, which he may confer on 
his chaplain, or whom else he pleases. 
This was styled his option. The privilege 
has been relinquished by English arch- 
bishops since 1845, in consequence of a 
construction put on some words in the 
cathedral act (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113, sect. 42). 
“ That it shall not be lawful for any spi- 
ritual person to sell or assign any patron- 
age or presentation belonging to nim by 
virtue of any dignity or spirittud office 
held by him.” 

Bishop Sherlock, on his appointment to 
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the see of London in 1749, had a dispute 
with Archbishop Herring as to the rignt of 
option. A compromise took place: but 
the bishop printed a pamphlet on the sub* 

i 'ect in 1755. It never was published, and 
>ut 60 copies were printed. — Heylm's 
Life of Bishop Sherlock^ prefixed to his 
AYorks, vol. i. lx. 

OPUS, OPERATUM. An expression 
frequently occurring in discussions respect- 
ing the efficacy of the sacraments, &'c., 
importing a necessary spiritual efiect flow- 
ing from the outward administration, (from 
the thing done^) irrespective of the moral 
qualities of the recipient. This doctrine 
is alleged as one of the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, and, if carried out, would 
obviously equalize, in a great measure, the 
benefits received by the worthy and the 
unworthy who approach the altar, and 
would justify the administration of baptism 
to the heathen, &c., not only on consent, 
but by the ap])lication of physical force. 

In a certain sense it is unquestionably 
true, that all the aj)poiiited means of grace 
have an effect ex ojwre operator inasmuch 
as the act itself, though inefficacious in its 
own nature, is an institution of God, and 
consecrated by him as an instrument not 
to be made void at the caprice of man. 
Thus, the preaching of the gospel is in- 
evitably a savour of life or of death. The 
adiniiiistration ofbaptisniis invariably an 
admission into the Churen. But that the 
use of an appointed ordinance goes beyond 
this, and results in all cases in a moral 
effect on the individual, and in the insuring 
of higher portions of Divine grace ex ne- 
cessitate, is contrary to the views of the 
Church, the doctrine of Scri])ture, and the 
preservation of man’s free agency. 
ORARJUM. (See Stole.) 

ORATORIO. In Church music, a rau- 
eical drama, of which the subject is always 
sacred, and intended to be performed in a 
church. Tb^ origin of this kind of spi- 
ritual and musical drama, which has now 
run into great excesses, is found in the plan 
of FilipjK) Ncri, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, to arrest the attention 
of those to whom he preached, by procur- 
ing the execution of pieces of sacred music 
of more than common interest before and 
after his sermon. This custom, which 
commenced in the congregation of the 
Omtory, (whence the name Oratorio,) was 
imitate by all the societies of the same 
foundation, and soon l>ecame so popular, 
that the best masters, both in composition 
and in execution, were found to take a 
part in it. The performance in the time 
of Filippo Neri himself was scarcely more 


than a cantata, but it soon after assumed 
a more perfectly dramatic form, being dis- 
tributed between several persons, and ac- 
companied with action and scenic repre- 
sentation, so as to present much of the 
character of a musical mystery. (See Moral- 
ities.) In this way many sacred subjects 
were performed, such as Job and his 
friends, the Good Samaritan, and the Pro- 
digal Son. 

Oratorio derived its name from the 
Oratorio, or chapel in the church of St. 
Girolamo della Carita at Rome, where Fi- 
lippo Neri’s confraternity assembles. (See 
Priests of the Oratory.) 

In i jigland, oratorios have been much 
used in our cath(‘drals. Among the most 
celebrated oratorios are the Messiah of 
Ilandcl, and the Creation of Haydn. 

ORA'PORY. A name given by Chris- 
tians to certain places of religious worship. 

In ecclesiastical antiquity, the terra 
houses of prayer, or oratories.^ is frequently 
given to churches in general, of whicn 
there arc innumerable instances in ancient 
Christian writers. But in some canons the 
name oratory seems confined to private 
chapels, or ])laces of worship set up for the 
convenience of private families, yet still 
depending on the parochial churches, and 
dineriiig from them in this, that they were 
only places of prayer, but not for cele- 
brating the communion ; or, if that were 
at any time allowed to private families, 
yet, at least, u])on great and solemn festi- 
vals, they were to resort for communion to 
the parish churches. — Bronyhton. 

OUArORY, PRIESTS OF ' THE. 
There are two congregations of monks, 
one in Italy, the other in France, which 
arc called by this name. 

The priests of the oratory in Italy had 
for their founder, Philip de Neri, a native 
of Florence, who, in the year 1548, founded 
at Rome the Confraternity of the Holy 
Trinity. This society originally consisted 
of but fifteen poor persons, who assembled 
in the church of St. Saviour in campo, 
every first Sunday in the month, to prac- 
tise the exercises of piety prescribed by 
tlie holy founder. The pope ^ave leave to 
a<5semhle in the church of St. Girolamo 
dell Carita, from the Oratorio or chapel in 
which church they derived their name. 
Afterwards, their number increasing, by 
the addition to the society of several per- 
sons of distinction, Neri proceeded to 
establish an hospital for the reception of 
poor pilgrims, who, coming to Rome to 
visit tne tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
were obliged, for want of a lodging, to lie 
in the streets, and at the doors of the 
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churches. For this charitable purpose, 
Pope Paul IV. gave to the society the pa- 
rochial church of St. Benedict, close by 
which church was built an hospital so large, 
that, in the Jubilee year, 1600, it received 
44,500 men, and 25,500 women, who came 
in pilgrimage to Home. 

r hilip Neri, besides this charitable found- 
ation for pilgrims, held spiritual confer- 
ences at Home, in a large chamber accom- 
modated in the form of an oratory : in 
which he w'as assisted by the lamous Baro- 
nins, author of the “ Ecclesiastical Annals.” 
Here were delivered lectures of religion 
and morality, and the auditors were in- 
structed in ecclesiastical history. The 
assembly always ended with prayers, and 
hymns to the glory of God ; after which, 
the founder, and his com])anions, visited 
the churches and hospitals, and took care 
of the sick. And now it was that tliis 
religious society began to be called Priests 
of the Oratory. 

In 1574, the Florentines at Home, with 
the permission of Pope Gregory XIII., 
built a very spacious oratory, in which 
Neri continued his religious assemblicvs. 
The pope likewise gave him the parochial 
church of Vallicella, and, the same year, 
approved the constitutions he had drawn 
up for the go'frernmerit of his congTcgation, 
01 which Bt. Philip himself was the first 
general. 

This new institute soon made a great 
progress, and divers other establishments 
were made on the same model,* particu- 
larly at Naples, Milan, Fermo, and IV 
lermo.^The founder having resigned the 
office of general, he was succeeded therein 
by Baronius, who was afterwards pro- 
moted to the dignity of a cardinal. Neri 
died the 25th of May, 1595, ahd was ca- 
nonized in 1622 by I’ope Gregory XV. 
After his death, this congregation made a 
further progress in Italy, and has produced 
several cardinals and eminent writers, as 
Baronius, Oderic Hainaldi, and others. 

The priests of the Oratory in PYance 
were established upon the model of those 
in Italy, and owe their rise to Cardinal 
BeruIIe, a native of (/hampagne , who re- 
solved upon this foundation, in order to 
revive the splendour of the ecclesiastical 
state, which w'as greatly sunk through the 
miseries of the civil wars, ♦lie increase of 
heresies, and a general corruntion of man- 
ners. To this end he assembled a commu- 
nity of ecclesiastics, in 1611, in the suburb 
of St. James, where is at present the 
famous monastery of Val-de-Grace. They 
obtained the king's letters patent for their 
•stablishment; and, in 1613, Pope Paul V, 


approved this conmgation under the title 
of the Oratory of Jesus. 

This congregation consisted of two sorts 
of persons; the one, as it were, incor- 
porated, the other only associates. The 
former governed the houses of this insti- 
tute; the latter were only employed in 
forming themselves to the life and manners 
of ecclesiastics. And this was the true 
spirit of this congregation, in which they 
taught neither human learning, nor the- 
ology, but only the virtues of the eccle- 
siastical life. 

After the death of Cardinal Berulle, 
which happened the 2nd of October, 
1629, the priests of the Oratory made a 
great progress in France and other coun- 
tries. This order had eleven houses in the 
Low Countries, one at Liege, two in the 
county of Avignon, and one in Savoy, 
besides fifty-eight in France. The first 
house, which was, as it w'cre, the mother 
of all the rest, w'as that of the street S'.. 
Honore, at Paris, where the general re- 
sided. The priests of this congregation 
were not, properly speaking, monks, being 
obliged to no vow's, and their institute 
being purely ecclesiastical or sacerdotal. — 
Bronyhton. I'he Oratorians have lately 
appeared in England. 

OHDEAL. An appeal to the judgment 
of Almighty God, in criminal cases, when 
the innocence oy guilt of the accused rest- 
ed on insufficient evidence. 

Among the Saxons and Normans, if 
any person was charged with theft, adul- 
tery, murder, treason, perjury, &c., in these 
cases, if the person neither pleaded guilty, 
nor could be convicted by legal evidence, 
it was either in the prosecutor’s or judge's 
power to put him upon the ordeal ; and 
provided he passed through this test un- 
hurt, he wa^ discharged ; otherwise he 
was put into the hands of justice, to be 
unished as the law directed, in cose he 
ad been cast by the ordinary forms of 
prosecution. For we are to ob.serve, that 
this trial by ordeal was not designed for 
the punishment of those in whose cases the 
ordinary fonns had miscarried ; the inten- 
tion of it vas rather to clear the truth, 
where it could not be otherwise discover- 
ed, and make way for the execution of 
the law. 

There are several sorts of this inquiry ; 
the trial was sometimes made by cold, and 
sometimes by scalding, water ; sometimes 
by ploughshares, or bars of iron, heated 
burningnot; sometimes the accused purged 
their innocence by receiving the sacrament ; 
and sometimes by eating a piece of barley 
bread called the corsned* 
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In the trial by cold water, the p^ons 
suspected were thrown naked into a pond, 
or river : if they sank they were acquitted, 
but if they floated upon the river ^thout 
any swimming postures it was taken for an 
evidence of guilt. 

When scalding water was the test, they 
were to plunge their arm in a tub, or 
kettle, to the elbow; if this was done 
without any signs of pain, or marks of 
scalding, the person was discharged ; but 
if there was the least complaint under the 
operation, or any scar or impression to be 
seen, it was taken for proof against him. 
Slaves, peasants, and people of mean con- 
dition, were put upon this water ordeal. 

Persons of figure and quality were 
generally tried by the burning iron. This 
ordeal had different circumstances in pro- 
portion to the crimes objected. If the 
person w^as only impeached for a single 
crime, the iron was to weigh but one 
pound : but if he was prosecuted upon 
several articles, the weight of the iron was 
to increase proportionally 5 and here the 
person impeached w'aa either to hold a 
burning ball of iron in his hand, and 
move with it to a certain distance, or else 
to walk barefoot upon heated plough- 
shares, placed about a yard from each 
other. If after this trial his hands and 
feet were untouched, and he discovered 
no signs of feeling any ptlin, he was dis- 
charged by the court ; but if the matter 
fell out otherM’ise, he was remitted to the 
punishment of the layr. 

Before the person accused was brought 
to the ordeal, he was obliged to swfiar his 
innocence, and sometimes receive the holy 
eucharist. 

The Clfifistians of this age had a strong 
reliance upon this way of triql, not in the 
least doubting but that, God would sus- 
pend the force of nature, and clear the 
truth by a simematural interposition. If 
we may believe Uie records of those times, 
we shall find that innocent persons w’ere 
frequently rescued, in'a surprising man- 
ner, perhaps by some skilful management 
on the part of the authorities aware of the 
fact 

To proceed to some of the preliminaries 
of the ordeal. After the charge was 
legally brought in, the person impeached 
was to spend three days in fasting and 
prayer. At the day of the trial, which 
was made in the church, the priest, ap- 
pearing in the habit of his function, took 
np the iron which lay before the altar, 
and, repeating the hymn of the Three 
Childi'en, put it into the fire. This being 
none, he proceeded to sonie forms of bene- 


diction over the fire and iron ; after which, 
he sprinkled the iron with holy w^ater, and 
made the sign of the cross in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity : upon w^hich the per- 
son accused passed through the test. 

The ceremony of the scalding water 
ordeal was much the same. But when the 
trial was to be made by cold w^ater, the 
three days’ fast and the other religious 
circumstances being premised, the person 
suspected drank a draught of holy water, 
to which the priest added an imprecation 
in case he was guilty : then the water, into 
which the presumed criminal was to be 
thrown, had a sort of exorcising form of 
prayer said over it ; by which the clement 
was, as it were, conjured, by the most 
solemn expressions, to detect the guilty 
and discover the truth. 

The bread called the corsned was an- 
other way of trial. The person prosecuted 
took an ounce of it fasting, or sometimes 
the same quantity in cheese, and some- 
times the holy eucharist. Immediately 
before this w^as done, the priest read the 
Litany proper* to the occasion, and pro- 
ceeded to another prayer, in which he de- 
sired that God would please to bring the 
truth of the matter in question to ‘ 
and that the evil spirits might have^^j^ 
power to perplex the inquiry, and prqyeiKt 
the discovery; that if the piferson was 
guilty, the morsel might stick in his throat 
and find no passage ; that his face 
turn pale, his limbs be convulsed,jind an 
horrible alteration appear in '"his whole 
body; but if innocent, he desired*’ that 
which the party received might make its 
way easily into his stomach, and turn to 
health and nourishment. 

Notwithstanding the commonness of 
this custom in England, and other parts 
of Christendom, it began to be disliked at 
last, and fell several times under the cen- 
sure of the Church and State : thus Louis, 
and Lotharius his successor, emperors of 
Germany, positively forbade the ordeal by 
cold water. The trial likew ise by scalding 
water, and burning iron, was condemned 
by Pope Stephen V. It is probable they 
might tliink it a rash way of proceeding, 
and a tempting of God ; and that it was 
unreasonable to put innocence upon super- 
natural proof, and pronounce a man guilty, 
unless he had a miracle to acquit him. The 
first public discountenance of it from the 
State which w^e meet with in England, was 
in the third year of King Henry III. Most 
of the judges in their circuits received an 
order from the king and council not to put 
any person upon the trial ordeal, in regard 
it was prohibited by the court of Home. 
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Thw order of the king and council, Sir 
Edward Coke, as Sir Henry Spelman ob- 
serves, mistakes for an act of parliament. 
It is true, as that learned antiquary goes 
on to say, at that time of day, a public re- 
gulation, passed in council, and sealed with 
the king’s seal, had the force of a law. It 
must^ however, be said, this prohibition 
does not run to the judges of all the cir- 
cuits j but, it may be, the rest of the jus- 
tices might receive the same instructions 
another way. And though we meet with 
no express law afterwards to this purpose, 
yet this method of trial, standing con- 
demned by the canons, languished by de- 
grees, and at last grew quite out of practice. 

ORDER. The rules or laws of a mon- 
astic institution; and afterwards, in a 
secondary sense, the several monastics 
living under the same rule or order. Thus 
the Order of Chttjni signifies literally the 
new rule of discipline prescribed by Odo 
to the Benedictines already assembled in 
the monastery of Clugni ; but secondarily, 
and in the more popular sense, the great 
body of monastic institutions, wherever 
established, which voluntarily subjected 
themselves to the same rule. 

‘ORDERS, HOLY. (See BUhop, Clergy, 
•dDeacon, Ordinal, Ordination, Presbyter, 
frmt,) It is evident unto all men dili- 
gently reftdUig the Holy Scriptures and an- 
cient that from the apostles’ time 

there been these orders of ministers 
XJhurch ; bishops, priests, and 
6ttocouS«»r^iJ^ich offices were evermore had 
in such ife^rent estimation, that no man 
migh^'^resume to execute any of them ex- 
cept he^ert first called, tried, examined, 
and known to have such qualities as are 
requisite for the same ; and also by public 
prayer, with imposition of hands, were ap- 
proved and admitted thereunto by lawful 
authority. And therefore, to the intent 
that these orders might be continued and 
reverently used and esteenjcd, in the united 
Church of England and Ireland, no man 
ahall be"‘accountcd or taken to be a bishop, 
pnest, or deacon in the united Church of 
England or Ireland, or suffered to execute 
any of the laid functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted there- 
unto, according to the form hereafter fol- 
lowing, or hath had formerly episcopal con- 
secratwn or ordination** — Preface to the 
Enqlish Ordinal, 

As it if here said, in the ancient Church 
these three orders of ministiy, as^estab- 
lished by Christ ard diis apostles, uni- 
versally prevailed. But, besides the bishopsi'i 
priests, and deacons, there were, in most 
of the Churches, other ecclesiastical per- { 


sons of inferior rank, w’ho were allowed to 
take part in the ministrations of religion. 
These constituted what are called the iVt- 
ferior orders, and in some of the ancient 
canons they have the name of “ clergy.” 

There is this great difference between 
the three holy orders and the others, that 
the former are everywhere mentioned as 
those degrees of men whose ministrations 
were known and distinguished, and with- 
out which no Church was looked upon as 
complete; but to show that the inferior 
orders were never thought to be necessary 
in the same degree, let it be considered, 
that different Churches, or the same Church 
in different ages, had more or fewer of the 
inferior orders. In some were only read- 
ers : in others, snbdeacons, exorcists, and 
aadyths. The Apostolic Canons mention 
only subdeacmiH, readers, and sinyers. The 
Laodicean enumerate these, and also ex- 
orcists and ostiaries. But while there was 
no standing rule respecting these mcicly 
ecclesiastical orders, the three essential 
grades of the ministry were found in all 
parts of the Church. 

In the Church of England, the following 
are the regulations respecting admission 
to Holy Orders observed in the various 
dioceses, as given in Hodgson’s “ Instruc- 
tions.” 

Persons desirous of being admitted as 
candidates for ♦deacon’s orders, are recom- 
mended^ to make a written application t > 
the bishop,* six months before the time of 
ordination, stating their ege, college, aca- 
demical dejpf^e, and the usual place of 
theif residence ; together with the names 
of any peraons of respectability to whom 
they are beat known, and to whom the 
bishop may apply, if he thinks M, for fur- 
ther information ebneerning them. 

The followltig papers are to be sent 
by a candidate foi* deacoi^ orders, to the 
bishop in whose didcje^tfji^ curacy which 
is to serve as & title is three weeks 

before the day ^ <»jjihatfbnj‘ or at such 
other time^as tnV'bishdp ihall appoint; 
and in due ‘time he will be infomed by 
the bishop*s secretary when and where to 
attend for examination. 

1. Letters testimonial from his college; 
and in case the candidate shall have quitted 
college, he must also present letters testi- 
monial for the period elapsed since he 
quitted college, in the following form, 
signed by three beneficed clergymen, and 
countersigned by the bishop of the diocese 
in which their baneffees are respectively 

* As tho practice may hot be alike in every 
diocese, application should be made by a canoi- ' 
date to the bishop's secretary for instructions. 
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situate, if they are not beneficcd in the 
diocese of the bishop to whom the candi- 
date aiDplies for ordination. 

2. Form of letters testimonial for orders. 

‘*To the * Right Reverend , by Di- 
vine permission Lord Bishop of 

[the bishop in whose diocese the curacy 
conferring the title is situate^. 

Whereas our beloved in Christ, A. B., 

bachelor of arts, {or other di^gree,) of 

college, in the university of , hath de- 

clared to us his intention of offering him- 
self as a candidate for the sacred office of 
a deacon, and for that end hath requested 
of us letters testimonial of his good life 
and conversation ; we tlierelbre, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, do testify 
that the said A. B. hath been personally 

known to us for the space of f last 

past; that wc have had opportunities of 
observing his conduct ; that during the 
whole of that time we verily believe that 
he lived piously, soberly, and honestly; 
nor have we at any time heard anything 
to the contrary thereof ; nor hath he at 
any time, as xur as we know or believe, 
held, written, or taught anything contrary 
to the doctrine or discipline of the united 
Church of England and Ireland ; and, 
moreover, we believe him, in our con- 
sciences, to be, as to his m<’ral conduct, a 
person worthy to be admitted to tlie .sacred 
order of deacons. 

In witness whereof we liav^* hereunto 

subscribed our fiames,,tliia'* day of 

, in the year of ouj;*IiORD 18 — . 

JC. D. rector of — 

E. F. vicar of . 

• G. JI. rectqr of .” 

[ Countersignature .'^ , ♦ 

3. Form of notice Si quis,” and of 

the certificate oi the same having been 
fublis^ttd church of the parish 

where, the candidate* usually resides, 
to be pceeented by the^ candidate if he 
shall have (juitted college. 

“Notice is hereby given, that A. B., 

bachelor of arts, {or other degree^) of 

college, Oxford, [or Cambridge,] and now 
resident in this parish, intends to offer 
himself a candidate for the holy office of 
a deacon, at the ensuing ordination of the 

• It is to be observed that the proper address 
to au archbishop is, To the Must Reverend 
— — — , by Divine Providence Lord Archbishop 
of — tlje style Grace” is to be 
used instead of ** Lordship.” The proper ad- 
dress to the bishop of Durham is, “To the 
Right Reverend « by Divine Providence 


Lord Bishop of ;§ and if any person 

know.s any just cause or impediment for 
which he ought not to be admitted into 
holy orders, he is now to declare the same, 
or to signify the same forthwith to the 
Lord Bishop of . 

We do hereby certify, that the above 
notice was publicly read by the under- 
signed C. D., in the parish church of , 

in the county of , during the time of 

Divine service on vSunday the day of 

last [or instant], and no impediment waa 
alleged. 

\Vitness our hands this day of 

, ill the year of our Lord 18 — . 

C. J). officiating minister. 

E. F. churchwarden.” 

4. Certificate from the divinity profess- 
or in the university, that the candidate 
has duly attended his lectures. Also a 
certificate from any other professor whose 
lectures the candidate may have been di- 
rected by the bishop to attend. 

5. Certificate of the candidate’s baptism, 
from the register hook of the parish U’^here 
he was baptized, duly signed, by thtf Offici- 
ating minister, to sl’iow that he has;c^- 
ploted his age of twenty-three years ; and 
in case he shall have attained that age, but 
cannot jirodncc a certificate of his baptism, 
then his father or mother, oP>Dther compe- 
Icnt jiorson, must make a declaration, oe,? 
fore a justice of the peace, of tho 

time of his birth : and horj^it tnay’b0]fi6- . 
cessary to remark, that by lUi, iict of die 
44 Geo. III. c. 43, intituled '*An Act tO' 
enforce the due observance of the canons 
and rubric respecting the a^s sf persons 
to he admitted into the sacred order of 
deacon and priest,” it is enacted, that 
thenceforth no person .shall be admitted a 
deacon before he shall have attained the 
age of three and twenty years complete ; 
and tJiat no person shall be admitted a 
priest before he shall have attained the 
age of four and twenty yjcars cpmplete; 
and that if a person shall be admitted a 
deacbn before he shall have attained the 
age of twenty-three years complete, or a 
priest before he shall have attained the 
age of tuTnty-four years complete, such 
admission shall be void in law; and the 
erson so admitted shall be incapable of 
olding any ecclesiastical preferment. 

f For three years, or such shorter period as 
may have elapsed since the date of the College 
testimonial. 

K } It is recommended that the party giving 
the^tle be not ono of the subscribers. 

$ The biMhop in whose diocese the curacy con- 
ferring the title is situate. 


2 N 2 
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6. The form of a nomination to serve as 
a title for orders, if the incumbent is 
non-resident. 

To the Right Reverend , Lord 

Bishop of . 

These are to certify your lordship, that 

I, C. D., rector [or vicar, &c.] of , in 

the county of , and your lordship’s 

diocese of , do hereby nominate A. 6., 

bachelor of arts, (or other detfree^ of 

college in the university of , to 

perform the office of curate in my church 

of aforesaid ; and do promise to allow 

him the yearly stipend of pounds, to 

be paid by equal quarterly payments, [as 
to amount of stipend, see title “ Stipends 
payable to Curates!^^ with the surplice 

fees, amounting on an average to 

pounds per annum, [if they are intended to 
Jr allowed,) and the use of the glebe-house, 
garden, and offices, which he is to occupy 
[if that he the fact ; if not, state the reason, 
and name where and what distance* from the 
church the curate purposes to reside) : and 
I do hereby state to your lordship, that 
the said A. B. does not intend to serve, as 
Cprate, in any other parish, nor to officiate in 
any other church or chapel [if such he the 
fact, otherwise state the real fact) ; that 
the net annual value of my said benefice, 
estimated according to the act of parlia- 
paent 1 & 2 Victoria, c. 106, sects. 8 and 
lOr'is — pounds, and the population 
th'ere6f,^ according to the latest returns of 
vpo^la1aoi\. made under the authority of 

pawmjent, is . That there is only, 

one church b§longing to my said benefice 
[iffkere he another church or chapel, state 
fo-ct ) ; and that 1 was admitted to the 

Jfaaid benefice on the day of 18 — .f 

“And I do hereby promise and engage 
with your lordship and the said A. B., that 
I will continue)- to employ the said A. B., 
in the office of curate in my said church, 
until he almll be otherwise provided of 
some ecclesiastical preferment, unless, for 
any fault ;fty him committed, he shall be 
lawfully remoirtSd from the same ; and I 
hereby solemnly declare that I do not 
fraudulently mve this certificate, to entitle 
the said A. ^ B. to receive holy ord^f^, ^ut’ 
with a real intendbn to employ him in myj 
said church, according to what is before 
expressed.” ^ 

Witness nay Ij^d this day* of 

in our Lord 18 — • . 

{^Signafure and address €• 

* 5,1® of 1 & 2 Victoria, c. 106. 

vT The concluding part of the nomination, 


Declaration [to be vmtten at the foot of the 
Nomination']. 

“ We the before-named C. D. and A. B. 

do declare to the said Lord Bishop of , 

as follows; namely, I the said C. D. do 
declare that I bond fde intend to pay, and 
I the said A. B. do declare that I bond fide 
intend to receive, the whole actual stipend 
mentioned in the foregoing nomination 
and statement, without any abatement in re- 
spect of rent or consideration for the use of 
the glebe-house, garden, and offices there- 
by agreed to be assigned, and without any 
other deduction or reservation whatsoever. 

Witness our hands this day of 

, 18 -. 

[^Signatures of] C. D. 

A.B.” 

6. [a) The form of nomination to serve 
as a title for orders, if the incumbent 
is resident. 

The same form as No. 6, so far as 
“ quarterly payments ; ” then proceed as 
follows ^And I do hereby state to your 
lordship, that the said A. B. intends to re- 
side in the said parish, in a house [describe 
its situation, so as clearly to identify if], 

distant from my church mile [if A. 

B. does not intmd to reside in the parish, 
then state at what place he intends to reside, 
and its distance fi'om the said church] ; that 
the said A. B. does not intend to serve, as 
curate, any other parish, nor to officiate ir. 
any othor church or chapel [if such be the 
fact, otherwise state the real fact) ; and I 
ao hereby promise and engage with your 
lordship, and so on [m the same form as 
No. 6, to the cwt/l. 

Witness my nand this ^ day of 

, I8-. 

[S'ujnature and address of] C D.” 

The declaration to be” written at the foot 
of the nomination is to be in the„same 
form as No. 6, .so far as the W0*d ‘^state- 
ment,” after which jpiroceed follows 
“Without any deduction or reservation 
whatsoever. * 

Witness our hands rois — day of 
18 ->. 

[Signatures of] C. D. 

A.B.” 

> It is proper to observe, that the follow- 
ing declaration is to be subscribed previous 
to ordination, in the bishop’s presence, by 
all persons who are to be ordained 

“ I, A. B., do willingly, and from my 
heart, subsenbe to the tlurty-nine articles 

within inverted comn^, is not to be used, except 
in the nomination to serve as a title for orders. 
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of religion of the united Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and to the three articles 
in the thirty-sixth canon j and to all things 
therein contained.” 

N. B.—The following are the three ar- 
ticles referred to : 

“1. That the Queen^s- majesty, under 
God, is the only supreme governor of this 
realm, and of all other her highness’s do- 
minions and countries, as well in all spi- 
ritual or ecclesiastical things or causes, as 
temporal ; and that no foreign prince, per- 
son, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or 
ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ec- 
clesiastical or spiritual, within her majesty’s 
said realms, dominions, and countries. 

2. That the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of ordering of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, containeth in it nothing contrary 
to the word of God, and that it may law- 
fully so be used ; and that he himself will 
use the form in the said book prescribed, 
in public prayer and administration of the 
sacraments, and none other. 


ance of candidates for orders who are to 
officiate as clergymen in the colonies, or 
for her Majesty’s foreign possessions. 

Instructions as to Priest's orders* 


The following papers are to be sent by a 
candidate for priesrs orders to the bishop, 
three weeks before the day of ordination, 
or at such other time as the bishop shall 
appoint, and in due time he will be in- 
formed by the bishop’s secretary when and 
where to attend for examination. 


Where a candidate applies for priest’s 
orders to the same bishop who ordained 
him deacon, the papers 1 and 2 only are 
required. 

1. Letters testimonial of his sound doc- 


trine, good life, and behaviour, for the time 
elapsed since he was ordained deacon, 
signed by three beneficed clergymen, and 
countersigned by the bishop of the diocese 
in which their benefices are respectively 
situate, if not beneficed in the diocese of 
the bishop to whom tho candidate appli^ 
for ordination. (See Form of Testimonial^ 
in Instructions as to Deacon's Orders^ 


“ 3. That he alloweth the book of articles 
of religion, agreed upon by the archbishops 
and bishops of both provinces and the whole 
clergy, in the convocation holdcn at Lon- 
don, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
five hundred sixty and two ; and that he 
acknowledgeth all and e^ery the articles 
therein contained, being m number nine 
and thirty, besides the ratification, to be 
agreeable to the word of GoD.'’ ^ - 

Oaths to he taken h]/ those who are to 
ordained^ at the time of Ordination" 

THE OATH OP ALLEGIANCE. 

** I, A. B., do sincerely promise and 
swear, tlut I will be faithml, and bear 
true allegiance to her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria. So help me Goi)j’; 

THE OATH OF RdPREMACY. 

“ I, A. B,,^ do sweaej that I do from my 
heart abhoi*, derest, and abjure, as impious 
and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, that pripeos excommunicated eftr 
deprived by the po^e, or any authority of 
the see of Rome, may be deposed or 
murdered by their subjects, or any other 
whatsoever. And I do declare, that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, states at 
potentate hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-emi- 
uence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spi- 
ritual, within this realm. So help me 
God.” 

The act of parliament 59 Geo. ITI. c. 60, 
contains directions for the use and guid- 


No. 2.) 

2. Notice, or “ Si quis,” and certificate 
of the publication thereof. (See Form 
thereof in the Instructions as to Deacon's 
Order St No. 3.) 

In case the candidate was ordained dea- 
con by the bishop of another diocese, he 
must produce not only the papers, Nos. t 
and 2, but also the following pap^s, Nos. 

3, 4, and 5. 

As it is not common ftJr a deacon . 

ordained prie^st by any other than tb,e 
bishop who admitted him to deacon’p .or- 
ders, a candidate applying to the bishop of 
another diocese must, in tHl^ first instancy , 
state to him the particular circumstance^'^ 
which occasion the application, the curacy 
which he served, and for what period. 

3. Letters of deacon’s olTders. 

4. A certificate of baptism. 

5. Nomination, if not already licensed* 

The same subscriptions oaths are 
made and taken by candidates for priest’s 
orders, as by candidates for deacon’s orders. 

Wjih respect to foreign Protestants, Ped- 
mer Serves : “ We are not bound to con- 
demn Presbyterian orders in every case ; 
for instance, the appointment of ministers 
by the Protestants in Gerc^any during the 
Reformation, was mos^ probably invalid ; 
yet, considering th&;^i!^j^ulties, the 
of thehr appeal council, 

^eir ^Jtpeetation of 'reunion with the 
X%iufcli,!and therefore the impossibility of 

*.It is not usual to confer priest’s orders till 
the candidate has been a deacon one whole year. 
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establishing a rival hierarchy, I think we 
are not bound to condemn their appoint- 
ments of ministers, as many learned and 
orthodox writers have done ; who, how- 
ever, seem not to have observed the pecu- 
liarities of their position, and to have sup- 
posed that they were at once definitively 
separated from the Roman churches. Cer- 
tain differences of ojnnion, then, in refer- 
ence to the question of Presbyterian or- 
dinations, may exist without any material 
inconvenience. 

“That ordinations by mere presbyters 
are, (however excumhle under circumstances 
of great difficulty,) in fact, mimttJiorized 
and invalid, is the more usual sentiment of 
theologians, and is most accordant with 
Scripture, and with the practice of the 
Catholic Church in gcmeral, and of our 
Churches in particular, wliicli do not re- 
cognise any such ordinations.” 

ORDERS OF MONKS, 'llie several 
orders of monks are distinguished in this 
fi^nner by their habits. 1’he W hite Friars 
are canons regular of the order of St. 
Augustine. Grey Friars arc Cistercian 
monks, who changed their black habit into 
a grey one. The Rlack h'riars are Rcnc- 
dictincs. 

ORDINAL. The Ordinal is that book 
which contains the forms observed in the 
Church for making, ordaining, and conse- 
crating, bishops, priests, and deacons. Tn 
the -hturgy established in the second year 
of Kiuji^dward VI., then? was also a form 
of c^sedrating and ordaining of bishops, 

>, piieift!!), and deacons, not much differing 
froth'' the present form. Afterwards, by 
the 3 & 4 rkhvard VI. c. 10, it was enacted 
that^ all books heretofore used for the 
service of tlie Church, other than such as 
shall be set forth by the king’s majesty, 
shall be clearly abolished (s. 1). And by 
the 5 & 6 Edward VI. c. 1, it is thus en- 
acted ; 'J’he king, with the assent of the 
lord? and commons in parliament, has an- 
nexed the Book of Common Prayer to this 
present statute,; adding also a form and 
manner of making and consecrating of 
archbishops, bishops, priests, and deacons, 
to be of like force and authority the 
Book of Common Prayer. And, by Art. 
36: “Ihe book of consecration of archbi- 
shops and bishojis; and ordering of priests 
arid deacons, lately set forth in the time of 
Edward VI., arid confirmed at the same 
tune by authority 6f parliament, doth con- 
tain all things necessary to such cpnseCTW' 
tmn and ordering'; neitlici Kaih it any- 
:J'kat ol itself is superstitious and 
ungodly. And therefore whosoeVer are 
consecrated oi ordered according to the 


ORDINAL. 

rites of that book, since the second year 
of the forenamed King Edward unto this 
time, or hereafter shall be consecrated or 
ordered according, to the same rites, we 
declare all such fa 'rightly ordered, and 
lawfully consecra^d and ordered.” And 
by Canon 8 Whosoever shall affirm or 
teach, that theforija and manner of making 
and consecrating bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, contaipeth anything that is repugnant 
to the word'^of ■ God ; or that they who 
are made bisfiops, priests, and deacons, in 
that form, are not lawfully made, nor ought 
to be accounted either by themselves or 
others to be truly either bishojis, priests, 
or deacons, until they have some other 
calling to those Divine offices, let him be 
excommunicated, i/m) facto, not to be re- 
stored until he repent and publicly revoke 
such his wicked errors.” 

The form in which orders are conferred 
in our Church is this : “ The blshoji, with 
the priests present, shall lay their hands 
severally upon the head of every one that 
rccciveth the order of priesthood ; the re- 
ceivers humbly kneeling, and the bishop 
saying, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for tlie 
ofiicc and work of a priest, in the Church 
of God, now committed unto thee by the 
im])osition of our hands. Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained. 
And be tfiou a^faithful dispenser of the 
word of God, and of his holy sacraments ; 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of ’the Holy Ghost.’” In the office 
for the ordering of deat;ons, the bishop lays 
on his hands, but does not use the wonts, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost,” or grant 
authority to forgive or retain sins. In the 
office for the consecration of bishops, the 
form is thus : “ Then the archbishop aiid 
bishops present shall lay their hands upon 
the head of the elected bishop, kneeling 
before them On ’his knees, the archbishop 
saying, * Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work of a bishop in the Church 
of God, now committed unto thee by the 
laying on of our hands, in the name of the 
Fatiiek, and of the Son, and of the Hoi.y 
Ghost. Amen. And remember that thou 
stir up the grace of GoD which is given thee 
BY the imposition of our hands, for GoD hath 
not given us the spirit of fear, but of pow'er, 
and love, and soberness.’” 

Several Protestant dissenting communi- 
ties have taken it upon themselves to lay 
on hands w^hen a person is elected to the 
dissenting ministry ; but none, that we are 
aware of, have ever assumed the solemn 
office of thus conferring the grace of God 
by the imposition of human hands, which 
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would clearly be blasphemous, except there 
existed a commission from God to do so, 
which commission, without the apostolical 
succession, cannot be, jjovedi unless by 
miracle. This form Iwi^ven CTeat offence 
to many conscientious^’ jlltra^rotestants. 
Attempts are sometim^f mtule to explain 
the words away ; but' supH ^explanations 
have been seldom found iansfactory, ex- 
cept to those whose interest it is to be 
sutisfied. It is evident that tl^y are to be 
understood simply, clearly, dne.qui vocally, 
to express that the grace of God is given 
by the imposition of the bishop’s hands ; 
and that if we speak of this as superstitious 
or ungodly, we are, as may be seen from 
the 36th Article and the 8th Canon, under 
the anathema of our Church. On the 
other hand, the comfort is indescribably 
preat to those who believe that grace min- 
isterial is thus conveyed in attending the 
ministry of the Church ; the efficacy of the 
ministrations of whose ministers depends 
not on the merit or talent of the indivi- 
dual, but on the grace of God, of which 
he is the authorized, though unworthy, 
dispenser. 

ORDINANCES OF THE CHURCH. 
Hites ordained by God to be means of 
grace, such as, 1 . Baptism (Matt, xxviii. 
19); 2. The Lord’s supper (Matt. xxvi. 
26 ; 1 Cor. xi. 24, Szc .) ; 3. Preaching and 
reading the word (Mark xvi. 15; Rom. 
X. 15) ; 4. Hearing the jospel (Mark iv. 
24; Rom. x. 17); 5. Public and private 
prayer (1 Cor. xiv. 15, 19; Matt, vi. G; 
Fs. V. 1, 7); 6. Singing of psalms (Col. 
iii. 16 ; Eph. v. 19) ; 7. Fasting IJIatt. 
ix. 15; Joel ii. 12); 8. Solemn thanksgiv- 
ing (Ps. ix. 14 ; 1 Tlicss. V. 18). See Mftes, 

ORLSJNARY. The person who has 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as of course and 
of common right, in opposition to persons 
who are extraordinarily appointed. In 
some acta of parliament We find the bishop 
called ordinary, and so he is taken at the 
common law, as having ordinary jurisdic- 
tion in causes ecclesiastical ; albeit, in a 
more general acceptation, the word Ordin- 
ary signiftes any judge authorized to take 
cognizance of causes in his own proper 
rignt, as he is a magistrate, and not by 
way of deputation or delegation. 

ORDINATION. (See Orders,) The 
apostles appointed bishops, priests, and 
deacons, to be the standing guides and 

g overnors of the Church; and because 
lere should be a succession of them con- 
tinued in all ages, for the peace and pre- 
servation of those churches which they 
had planted, therefore it is necessary that 
there should be a power lodged some- 


where, to set apart some distinct orders 
of men to those public offices, and this is 
called ordination. Many dissenting sects 
hold it necessary that there should be such 
a power, but they dispute wher'e it is. 
Some affirm that a man ought not to take 
upon him the ministry without a lawful 
call, which is very true. They likewise 
agree that ordination ought to be con- 
tinued, and they define it to be a solemn 
setting apart of some person to a church 
office ; but they say it is only 4;o be done 
by preaching presbyters, apd that those 
who are not set apart themsel^ys for the 
w'ork of the ministry, have no power tc 
join in setting apart others for that pur- 
pose ; and this form of ordination was pro- 
osed to the parliament, in the year 1^43, 
y an assembly of those persons, in order to 
be ratified. 'I'here is another sort of peo- 
ple who hold that where there are no such 
preaching presbyters, in such case, other 
persons, sufficiently qualified and approved 
for their gifts and graces bj other minis- 
ters, being chosen by the people, and 
apart for the ministry, by prayer and fasting 
in the congregation, may exercise that office, 
so that some place the power of ordination 
in simple presbyters, and others in the peo- 
ple. There are others who maintain that 
ordination is not to be justified by Scrip- 
ture, and that the w'ord itself signifies a 
lifting up of hands, and is used in Scrip- 
ture for giving a vote, which in all popular 
assemblies is customary even at thia day : 
from ivhence they infer that the Christian 
churches were at first democratical, that 
is, the w'hole congregation chose their pas- 
tor ; and that by virtue of such choice he 
did not pretend to any peculiar jurisdic- 
tion distinct from others, but he w^as only 
approved by the congregation for his parts, 
and appointed to instruct the people, to 
visit the sick, and to perform all other 
offices of a minister, and at other times 
he followed his trade ; and that the Chris- 
tians in those days had no notion how a 
pastor could pretend to any succession to 
qualify him for the ministry, for that the 
pretence of dispensing divine things by 
a mere human constitution was such an 
absurdity that it could not be reconciled 
to reason. 

This and many more such calumnies 
were cast on ordination, and the bishops 
themselves were called ordination-mongers ; 
but it was by those who alleged that the 
parity of the Christian religion, and the 
good and orderly government of the world, 
had been much better provided for with- 
out any clergy. But we will shov^firam 
Scripture, from antiquity, and frbm tbo 
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concurrent testimony of 'iilO'^otherB, that 
bishops had, and ought to h^ve, the power 
of oroination. 

When gur Saviour established the 
Qiristiah^'vJhurch, he made his apostles 
governors thereof, and vested them^ with a 
po^ef to prdain others to the ministry ; 
anl^cOi^ngly, they ordained the seven 
deao^s, and consecrated St. James bishop 
of Jerusalem, and he ordained presbyters 
of that ohwch. That Timothy, as soon as 
he was miWp ^bishop of Ephesus by the 
great apppifiejof^the Gentiles, but not 
before, iii8jj)Ower of ordination, is 

allowed by J^t. Ckrysostom himself, who 
magnified power of presbyters more 
than any of the Fathers; and he proves it 
thus, viz. because St. Paul gave Timothy 
f chution, not to admit any one rashly to 
an ecclesiastical office. It is true he likc- 
» Jnse bid him not to despise the ^ift which 
was pvento him by prophecy, with laying 
on of the hands of the company i f ciders; 
Vb^t lie could not mean by those ords an 
assembly of ordinary presbyter? , for as 
such they could not have conferred any 
eittriordinary commission, especially upon 
^o'Timothy, because he was, at that very 
time, a bishop, and ordained by St. Paul 
himself. He had a jurisdiction over all the 
presbyters of Asia; for he had pow'cr 
given him by that apostle to inquire into 
their conversation and abilities, and then 
to admit them into that holy office, if he 
found them qualified, and not otherwise. 
Titus had the same power throughout that 
populousrisland of Crete ; and these things 
are so plain, that they must deny the 
authority of the Scriptures, who deny the 
power of ordination to be originally in 
bishops : and therefore they have invented 
a senseless objection, viz. that though 
Timothy and Titus W'ere superior to pres- 
byters, yet their power was but temporary ; 
for they were chosen by the apostles at 
that time, upon a particular occasion, to 
preside in the assemblies of presbyters, to 
moderate the affairs of those churches, 
which power was to determine at the ex- 
piration of their commission. But this 
cannot be proved by history, or any re- 
cords. It 18 a mere invention, contrived 
to make a party between thf)*^** two distinct 
orders of men ; and it can have no founda- 
tion in Scripture, from the promiscuous use 
of the words bishop and presbyter; for 
though it is true that the fast is used to 
show the humility of a bi'diop, yet it is 
as true that the word ap' -itie is likewise 
‘ ed|o show his superior! ^y. So that, in 
jimifive times, bishops ordained as 
, and not as presbyters ; for in those 



days, ai k ]i|t8 lamx idmdy obssfved, 
bishops and presbyters were account 
distinct in<irder, whatever has of late yeare 
been advaki|ed to the contrary. Therefdre, 
the objection that a bishop and presl^ter 
were neither distinct in order or office; 
that though Ilie« ^stles, and those who 
immediatmy suc^i^ed them, exercised a 
large jurisdicUon, yet it was panted to 
them by our SAVIOUR as they were 
apostles, and dM in no wise concern their 
successors^ %hom he gave no such 
authority, nor any manner of superiority 
over their felJ5w^ presbyters, — these, and 
such like, are do^tnnes which neither agree 
wdth the Scripture, nor with the Fathers ; 
they are contrary to the plain and constant 
usage in the Church for 1600 years, dur- 
ing all which time all Christian churches 
W'ere governed by bishops. 

By the 31st canon of the Church of 
England it is ordained : “ Forasmuch as 
the ancient Fathers of the Church, led by 
the example of the apostles, appointed 
prayers and fasts to he used at the solemn 
ordaining of ministers, and to that purpose 
allotted certain times, in which only sacred 
orders might be given and conferred, we, 
following their holy and religious example, 
do constitute and decree, that no deacons 
or ministers be made or ordained, but 
only on Sundays immediately following 
jejunia mahwr (empoi uw, commonly called 
Ember W eeks, dppointed in ancient time 
for prayer and fasting, (purposely for this 
cause at the first institution,) and so con- 
tinued at this day in the Church of Eng- 
land.” (See Ember Days,) 

ORGAN. The greatest of all instru- 
ments of music, consisting of pipes, cr 
flutes, made vocal by wind, whiclLis sup- 
plied by bellows, and acted on oy kiys 
touched by the hands and feet. I’he Latin 
word organnm, means an instrument in 
general ; (just as we now employ the word 
organ ;) but Sn the course of time it was 
more specially applied, in a more limited 
sense, to instruments of music, and spe- 
cially to that great vehicle of sound, 
which is in part a combination of many 
instruments, and is an orchestra in itself. 
The first organ was made by Ctesibius of 
Alexandria, about 200 years B. C., (as ap- 
pears from AthensBUS, iv. 75,) with pipes 
of bronze and lead, with keys, lel^rs, and 
slides : the wind from a bellows, iif fWhich 
the pressure of water supplied the place of 
the weight now placed on the bellows. 
This sort of or^an was called hydraulic ; 

I and continued In use so late as the ninth 
I century. An epi^am of Julian the Apos- 
I tate, in the miadle of the fourth oeiltury, 
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deitoribes it as' played Witt not 1 

wi|:n the^s^jr, and as having o^per pipes. ' 

S Brunch, Analecta ii. 403.) Augustine 
[escribes it as grande, et inficda jtoUihue,^ 
It is also spoken of by Ammianus Marcel- 
Imus; and exactly described by Claudian, 
in the fourth century ; Cassiodorus (in 
the fifth century) denibs it as a tower, made 
with various pipes^, inflated by bellows, 
and played on hy the Kngers, aii^ as hav- 
ing great sweetness and power.' It was 
never used in the Greek Church. Its first 
ecclesiastical use in the West is a matter 
of obscurity. Bellarmin^ States, though on 
doubtful authority, that, m 660, Pope Vi- 
talian introduced it into the churcti ser- 
vice at Home. D. Uimbault, in his very 
interesting notes to Roger North’s Me- 
moirs of Music, (p. 48,) says, that it was 
introduced into the English service by 
Theodore and Adrian, emissaries of Vita- 
lian } and from a passage in the writings 
of Adhelm, bishop of Sherborne, who died 
in 709, it appears that the external case 
was gilt, {“ auratis capsis,^*) and that the 
pipes were numerous : “ maxima vnUmis 
organa Jlabris” All ecclesiastical histo- 
rians relate, that in 757 the Eastern em- 
peror Constantine Copronymus sent an 
oijffan to Penin, which was placed, as 
affirmed by M. Hamel, (Manuel des Fac- 
teurs des Orgues,) in a church at Com- 
piegne. In 811, ambassa^lors from Con- 
stantinople brought two organs to Charhs 
niagne. However, it is supposed that its 
use did not become generally known in 
France till 826, when a Venetian priest 
introduced wluit is supposed to be an 
hydraulic organ. In the same century, 
M alafred Strabo says, Louis le Hebon- 
naire ga»e an organ to Aix la Chapclle. 
In 994, according to Petronius, there were 
organs at Erfurt and Magdeburg. In 
951, Wulstan relates that Elphege, bishop 
of Winchester, gave an orggn to Win- 
chester with 400 pipes, 40 keys, and (if 
his meaning is clear) 26 pairs of bellows, 
played by two organists. (See Turner's 
Anglo-Saxons, book ix. c. 9.) In the tenth 
century, Hunstan, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, gave an organ to Malmesbury, de- 
scribed by William of Malmesbury as hav- 
ing copper pipes. At the same time an 
organ wm given to Ramsey church, with 
copper yj^es, “ emitting a sw eet melody 
and far-resbund^g petd,” played on feast 
(lays. (See Turner, as before.) In the 
twelfth century, an organ is mentioned in 
the abbey of Fecamp. And Gervas the 
monk, describing Canterbury cathedral as 
he knew it before the fire in 1172, says, 
that it had arches to carry organs. 
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The above notices suffice to show the 
error of Binghhin’s statement, that organs 
were not usen^in churches till after Thomas 
Aquinas’ time in 1250. AquitifeMi^^' merely 
specifies harps and psalteries, as not used, 

which our Church does not assume, lest 
she should seem to judaize.” 
of France, as also the south of Italyi long 
retained Oriental customs in their churches; 
thus at Tiyons organs w^ere for along time 
unemployed. Cardinal Caietanaa;^s» the or- 
gan was not used in the priiqith!f Church, 
and gives this as a reason .why*it is not 
used in the pope’s chapel. 4.tonacious 
respect for antiquity seems tp lie the only 
reason which forbids its use in the Greet 
churches : since, in some branches of that 
communion, as in Russia, vocal harmony 
in the sacred offices is carried to great 
perfection. Ilospinian, an ultra-Protestii 
ant writer, contends against the use of it,, 
on the authority of St. Paul. 

So strongly prejudiced were other writew 
of the ultra-Protestant school against or- 
gans that Newte, in his preface to Hodwell 
on Music, after mentioning the report of 
Balceus, that organs w^ere introduced in thb" ' 
year 660, adds, “ or rather that it may not;» 
want the mark of tlve beast of the Revelation, 
as the Magdeburg continuators say, 666, It 
is difficult to understand the principle of 
the objection. The ordering of the instru- 
mental as w'ell as oral music in the temple 
was a matter, be it remembered, of Divine 
institution : thus in 2 Chron. xxix. 25. 

“ And he set the Levites in the house of 
the Lord with cymbals, with psalteries, and 
with harps, according to the command- 
ment of David, and of Gad the king’s seer, 
and Nathan the prophet: /or so was the^ 
commandment of the Lord hg his prophets'' 
To be consistent, all oral song, nay, the 
w'ords of the sacred songs themsmves, ought 
to be silenced also. 

At the time of the Reformation, organs 
were considered as among the vilest rem- 
nants of Popery, by all the more enthusi- 
astic partisans of Protestantism. And by 
those who carried out the principles of 
ultra-Protestantism to their legitimate ex- 
tent at the great Rebellion, organs were 
so generally demolished, that scarcely an 
instrument could be found in England at 
the Restoration and foreigners were 
brought over to play on some of those 
which w'ere then erected. It is satisfacto^ 
to see such prejudices wearing away. We 
now find those whose horror at fasting, or 
at self-denials, or at turning to the eaat^inL 
prayer, or at preaching in a surplici^ , 
the Prayer Book directs, or implies, 
bowing to the altar, or at preferring prayer 
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to preaching, &c., is ;tt|ifeigned, and who 
see in these obscrvaniws nothing but Po- 
pery, nevertheless expending large sums 
of money to erect organs, which are now 
heard to sound in their very meeting- 
houses. We believe the Kirk of Scotland 
is alone consistent in this respect, and true 
to the principles of their ultra-Protestant 
forefathers; the members of that Estab- 
lishment 'do hot even yet tolerate what 
at the Reformation was called a squeak- 
ing abomination.” 

The organ in the Anglican Ch\irch had 
been the regular accompaniment of the 
choral service for some hundred years be- 
fore the Reformation. It is still used in 
cathedrals, collegiate and royal churches 
and chapels, more frequently than abroad ; 
where it is more employed for symphonies 
than for an accompaniment, and that in 
general only on Sundays, holy-days, and 
eves ; whereas in regular English choirs it 
is used at least twdee daily, accompanying 
the psalms, canticles, and anthems, and 
those parts of the service which are allowed 
by the rubric to be sung, including the re- 
sponses and litanies on more solemn oc- 
casions. In ancient times (till the great 
Rebellion) organs were more common in 
the college chapels at the universities than 
now. The general introduction of organs 
into London parish churches, however, did 
not take place till after the Restoration. 
Their use appears never to have been very 
general, even in cathedrals, in Ireland ; and 
m Scotland it is supposed that they were 
not introduced till tne 15th century. 

The phrase ^/nr of organs occurs in 
many old books. It had its origin proba- 
‘bly in the two stops which w'ere common 
in the smaller medimval organs : possibly, 
how’ever, to the two organs, which in the 
middle ages, as now, entered into the con- 
struction of the larger instruments. These 
large organs consist in reality of three or 
four instruments, each having its separate 
sound-board and set of keys; viz. 1. The 
great organ, for choruses and louder pas- 
sages : 2. The choir organ, softer than the 
former, used for the verse passages, &c., and 
the alternate chant of the psalms ; generally 
placed in front of the groat organ ; not 
called from as some suppose, (as 

being placed behind the organist’s chair,) 
but from the choir: as appears from 
Vayd. Mon, ed. 1830, ii. 103, “ when in 
the 15th century the abbot of Croyland 
gave two organs to his "burch ; the greater 
one being placed in the nave, the lesser in 
the choir.” 3. The swell, an English in- 
y^tior , formerly the third manual, played 
what was calleu the echo ; which is still 
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occasionally found abroad. 4. The pedal 
organ, or that which is played by the feet 
Foreign organs have frequently four rows 
of manuds, and two of pedals. 

It appears from Mr. HameTs work, al- 
ready mentioned, tl^at the organ of the 
middle ages was by no means so small as 
is commonly imagined 'by those who have 
been mislea by aiJiJient monuments and 
drawings. In the ICth century began the 
construction of those enormous machines, 
for which German^^is so renowned : and 
in consequence it' became customary in the 
north of Europe to transfer the organ 
fi-om one side of the choir to the chancel 
screen, (the worst position possible,) or the 
west end. The improvement of the organ 
has been progressively advancing ever 
since. 

It may be considered consistent with the 
object of a Church Dictionary to conclude 
this long article with some observation 
on an objection often made to the employ- 
ment in sacred music of what are w*rongly 
called the imitative stops of the organ. 
In reality very few of its stops are irri- 
tative. The organ is properly a collection 
of several instruments, which a most com- 
plicated machinery enables the organist to 
play at the same time. The trumpet, the 
bassoon, and hautboy stops, for example, 
are each a set of real instruments of these 
names, differing^^ from those usually so 
called, only in being inflated by a bellows, 
not by the mouth, and each giving but one 
note, and played on by keys. Thus when 
the psalmist calls on us to praise him with 
the sound of the trumpet, it is a literal re- 
sponse to his summons to accompany the 
voice with the stop of that name. 

Sec Hamel, Manuel dcs Facteurs dos 
Orgues, (comprehending JSedos* great 
work ;) and hoyer North* s Memoirs of 
Music, edited hy Rimhault, already re- 
ferred to; Barney and ILmkins's Histories 
of Music ; and Ihirneifs Musicat Rouf. 

The Okgan mentioned in Scripture as 
the invention of Jubal, (Gen, iv. 21,) and 
in Job xxi. 12, and Ps. ci. 4, is in the He- 
brew Huf/yab, meaning, as Parkhurst sup- 
poses, a fastening or joining together. It 
IS supposed by Calmet (see Music) to have 
been like the ancient Pandean pipes, a set 
of unequal flutes played by the mouth. As 
used in Gen. iv. it seems to indicate wind 
instruments generally; but its form and 
capacity is altogether unknown. 

ORGANIST. An ecclesiastical officer, 
whose business it is to play upon the 
organ in churches. In ancient times there 
was no stated organist, the vicars choral 
being responsible for this duty in turn. 
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In cathedrals and choral foundations, he 
is, or ought to be, an essential member of 
the collegiate body. The duty of English 
cathedral organists is responsible, ardu- 
ous, and of a sacred character. They are 
bound to attend twi(^ every day ; and in 
order to be efficienjt, ought to be skilful 
musicians, profoun 1 jl,<^h 9 rmonists, versed in 
the knowledge of bbth instrumental and 
vocal harmony, and endued with religious 
feeling. No pains ought to be spared by 
the governing members^ Cpllcgiate bodies 
to render the office not only respectable 
and efficient, but religious also. 

OlilGlNAL SIN. “ Original sin stand- 
eth not in the following of Adam (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk) j but it is the 
fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam ; whereby man is 
very far gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature inclined to evil, 
so that the flesh lusteth always contrary 
to the spirit ; and therefore in every per- 
son born into this world, it deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation. And this in- 
fection of nature doth remain, yea, in them 
that are regenerated; whereby the lust 
of the flesh, called in the Greek phronema 
stirkoSf which some do expound tlic wisdom, 
some sensuality, some the affection, .some 
the desire of the flesh, is not subject to 
the law of God. And .aithough there is 
no condemnation for them that believe, and 
are baptized,” {^t'enatis, i. e. born again, is 
the word used in the Latin copy,] “yet 
the apostle doth confess, that concupiscence 
and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.” 
— Article ix. This article was intended to 


appetites. The Calvinists maintain that 
lust and concupiscliiice are truly and pro- 
perly sin. 

The Scriptures teach us that the sin of 
Adam not only made him liable to death, 
but that it also changed the upright nature 
in which he was originally formed, into 
one that was prone to wickedness ; and 
that this liability to death, and propensity 
to sin, were entailed from him - upon the 
whole race of mankind : “ By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin ; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned.” (Horn. v. 12.) “As 
by the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation, even so, 
by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of 
life.” (ver. 18.) “ By one man’s dis- 

obedience many were made sinners.” 
(ver. ID.) “ Through the offence of one, 
many be dead.” (^ver. 15.) “ By one 

man’s offence death reigned by one.” 
^X'r. 17.) “By man came death.” (1 
Cor. XV. 21.) “In Adam all die.” (ver. 
22.) “The imagination of man’s heart 
is evil from his youth.” (Gen. viii. 21.) 
“ There is no man that sinneth not.” (1 
Kings viii. 46.) “ God made man up- 
right, but they found out many inven- 
tions.” (Ecc. vii. 29.) “ If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
tlie truth is not in us.” (1 John i. 8.) 
“ The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” (Jer. xvii. 9.) 
“The flesh is weak.” (Matt. xxvi. 41.) 
“ The flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh, and these 
are contrary the one to the other, so that 


oppose the notion of the School divines, 
who mafhtained that the infection of our 
nature is not a mental, but a mere cor- 
poreal taint ; that the body alone receives 
and transmits the contagion, while the 
soul proceeds, in all cases, immaculate 
from the hands of the Creator. Original 
sin they directly opposed to original right- 
eousness, and this they considered, not as 
something connatural with man, but as a 
superinduced habit, or adventitious orna- 
ment, the tt*inoval of which could not 
prove detrimental to the native powers 
of the mind. Thus the School divines 
maintained, in opposition to our Articles, 
that the lapse of Adorn conveys to us 
solely imputed guilt, the corporeal in- 
fection wmeh they admitted, not being sin 
itselfjrbut the subject matter ; not peccataniy 
but/o»ae« peccati. The Lutherans taught 
that original sin is a corruption of our 
nature in a general sense, the depravation 
0^ the mental faculties and the corporeal 


ye cannot do the things that ye would.” 
(Gal. V. 17.) “I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin, w'hich is in my members.” 
(Horn. vii. 26.) 'I'lie general corruption of 
human nature, in consequence of Adam’s 
disobedience, was acknowledged by the 
ancient Fathers of the Christian Church. 
The terra Original Sin was first used by 
Augustine, and before his time it was 
called the old guilt — the ancient wound 
— the common curse — the old sin, &c. — 


Tomlin e, • 

In Scripture this is called “ the sin that 
dwelleth in us” (Horn. vii. 17) ; “the body 
of sin” (vi. 6) ; “the law of sin and death’' 
(viii. 2) ; “ lust” (vii. 7) ; “the sin which 
so easily besets us” (Heb. xii. 1); “the 
flesh” (Gal. V. 16) ; “the old man” (Eph. 
iv. 22) ; “ the likeness of Adam ” (Gen. 
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[ sin ” is derived continual descent 
irom father to son y wherewith all the 
powers of the soul and body are infected, 
and that in all men equally. And then, 
actual sin arising from hence, the under- 
standing is blinded with ignorance and 
infidelity. The memory is prone to forget 
the good things which the understanding 
hath conceived. The will is disobedient 
to the will of God, understood and re- 
membered by us, (the freedom of holiness, 
which it had at the first, being now lost,) 
and is wholly bent to sin. The affections 
are ready to overrule the will, and are 
subject to all disorder. And the con- 
science itself is distempered and polluted. 
— Usher. 

Let us look into the w’orld, let us look 
into ourselves, and we shall see sufficient 
proofs of this original corruption ; even in 
our infancy it shows itself in many in- 
stances of obstinacy and perverseness; 
and as we grow up it increases with our 
years ; and unless timely checked by our 
utmost care and diligence, (through the 
assistance of Divine grace,) produces habits 
of all manner of iniquity. Let the proud 
deist boast of the dignity of his nature, 
the sufficiency of his reason, and the ex- 
cellency of his moral attainments ; but let 
us Christians not be ashamed to own our 
own misery and our guilt ; that our un- 
derstandings are darkened, our wills cor- 
rupted, and our whole nature depraved: 
then may we apply to the Physician of our 
souls for the succours of his grace, which 
alone can help and relieve us. — Waldo, 

OlilGENlSTS. Heretics, in the fourth 
century, so called, because they pretended 
to draw their oiunions from the writings 
of the famou:3 Origen, a priest of Alex- 
andria. 

The Origenists made their first appear- 
ance in Italy in 397. liufinus of Aquileia, 
a priest of Alexandria, had studied the 
works of Origen with so much application, 
that he adopted that writer’s Platonic 
notions for Catholic truths. Full of these 
ideas, he went to Jerusalem, where Origen 
had a great many partisans. There he 
made his court to Melania, a Roman lady, 
who had embraced Origen’s opinions. 
Afterwards he came to Rome with this 
lady, who was greatly esteemed in that 
city. Here he set out with an outward 
show of simplicity, and pretended, after 
the example of Origen, an universal con- 
tempt of all worldly things. This made 
him looked upon as one who lived up to 
the highest Christian perfection. Rufinus 
^k advantage of this prejudice in his 
mvour, to propagate his opinions, in which 


the credit of Melania was of great use to 
him. And now he began to have a great 
number of followers, and to form a con- 
siderable sect. But another Homan lady, 
named Marcella, having acquainted Pope 
Anastasius, that Rufif^us and Melania were 
spreading very dangerous opinions in 
Rome, under the^veil^of piety, the holy 
father examined into the fact, and forbade 
them to teach any more. Rufinus and 
Melania submitted to the prohibition $ 
Melania returned to Jerusalem, and Ru- 
finus to Aquileia. However, the opinions 
they had broached continued to be main- 
tained and defended by many learned 
men, who were therefore distinguished by 
the name of Origenists. 

The errors ascribed to the Origenists are 
in number nine, and are as follows : — 

1. The souls of men were holy intelli- 
gences, who enjoyed the presence of God ; 
but being tired with the Divine contempla- 
tion, they degenerated ; and as their first 
fervour was greatly abated, the Greeks 
therefore called the soul vovQy from the 
word porrewf which signifies to slackf':’ or 
grow cold. 

2. Our Saviour’s soul was united to the 
Word, before his conception, and before 
he was born of the Holy Virgin. 

3. The body of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ was first formed entire in the Vir- 
gin’s womb ; andcafterwards his soul, which 
long before had been united to the Word, 
came and was joined to it. 

4. The Word of God has been sue- 
cessively united with fill the angelical na- 
tures ; insomuch that it has been a chei ub, 
seraph, and all the celestial virtues, one 
after another. 

5. After the resurrection, the Bodies of 
men will be of a spherical figure, and not 
of their present erect stature. 

0. The heavens, sun, moon, and stars, 
are animated bodies, and have an intelli- 
gent soul. 

7. In future ages, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ will be crucified for the salvation 
of the devils, as he has already been for 
that of men. 

8. The power of God is not infinite, 
and was so exhausted in the creation of 
things, that he has no more left. 

9. The punishment of the devils, and of 
the damned, will continue only for a cer- 
tain limited time. 

These nine errors are distinctly recited 
by the second Council of Constantinople, 
at the end of a letter of the emperor 
Justinian against Ori^n. The recital of 
them is immediately followed by an ana- 
thema against Origen, and all who main- 
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tained his opinions : in which it is remark- 
able, that the council excommunicated 
Origen near three hundred years after his 
death. 

The heresy of the Origenists spread 
widely in Egypt, and Especially among the 
monks. Several eminent bishops opposed 
them, particularly Jheophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, who, in the year 399, assem- 
bled a council in that city, in which the 
monks inhabiting the mountain of Nitria 
were condemned as Origenists. 

Avitus, a Spanish priest, revived the 
errors of the Origenists in Spain, about 
the year 415 ; and prob.'ibly it was against 
the followers of this Avitus, that the Coun- 
cil of Toledo was held in 633. 

OIlxNAMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 
The common feelings of our nature would 
suggest the decent adornment of the house 
of our God : “ Shall we,” in the words of 
our homily, “ be so mindful of our common 
base houses, deputed to so low occupying, 
and be forgetful toward that house of 
God wherein be administered the words 
of our eternal salvation ; wherein are en- 
treated the sacraments and mysteries of 
our redemption j the fountain of the re- 
generation IS there presented unto us ; the 
partaking of the body and blood of our 
Saviouk Christ is there offered unto us ; 
and shall we not esteem, the place where 
so heavenly things are handled ? ” 

The following are the chief enactments 
of the Church and the State, with refer- 
ence to the ornaments of the church. By 
the rubric before the Common Prayer, as 
also by the 1st of Elizabeth, c. 2, “ Such 
ornaments of the church, and of the minis- 
ters thereof, at all times of their minis- 
tration, lhall be retained and be in use 
as were in this Church of England, by 
authority of parliament, in the second 
^ear^of 'the reign of King Edward the 

Reynolds, “ The archdeacons shall take 
care that the clothes of the altar be decent 
and in good order ; that the church have 
fit books both for singing and reading; 
and at least two sacerdotal vestments.” 

By the statute of Circumspecte agatis^ 
13 Edward I. st. iv. “The king to his 
judges sendeth greeting : — Use yourselves 
circumspectly in all matters concerning the 
prelates, where they do punish for that 
the church is not conveniently decked : in 
which case the spiritual judge shall hpe 
power to take knowledge, notwithstanding 
the king’s prohibition.*” 

‘‘Not conveniently decked.” For the 
law (dlows the ecclesiastical court to have 
cognisance in this case, of providing decent 
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ornaments for the celebration of Divine 
service. ; 

Canon 85. “The churchw'ardens or 
questmen shall take care that all things in 
the church be kept in such an orderly and 
decent sort, without dust, or anything that 
may be either noisome or unseemly, as 
best becometh the house of God, and is 
prescribed in a homily to that effect.” 

Canon 82. “ Whereas we have no doubt 
but that in all churches within the realm 
of England, convenient and decent tables 
are provided and placed for the celebration 
of the holy communion ; we appoint that 
the same tables shall from time to time be 
kept and repaired in sufficient and seemly 
manner, and covered in time of Divine 
service with a carpet of silk or other de- 
cent stuff, thought meet by the ordinary of 
the place, (if any question be made of it,) 
and with a fair linen cloth at the time of 
the ministration, as becometh that table, 
and so stand, saving w’hen the said holy 
communion is to be administered.” 

Jn ancient times, the bishops preached 
standing upon the steps of the altar. After- 
w'ards it was found more convenient to 
have pulpits erected for that purpose. 

And by Canon 83. “The churchwar- 
dens or questmen, at the common charge 
of the parishioners, in every church, shall 
provide a comely and decent pulpit, to be 
set in a convenient place within the samO) 
by the discretion of the ordinary of the 
place (if any question do arise) ; and to 
be there seemly kept for the preaching of 
God’s word.” 

Canon 82. “ And likewise a conve- 
nient seat shall be made at the charge of 
the parish, for the minister to read ser- 
vice in.” 

Canon 58. “ Every minister saying the 

public prayers, or ministering the sacra- 
ments or other rites of the Church, shall 
wear a decent and comely surplice wuth 
sleeves, to be provided at the charge of 
the parish. And if any question arise 
touching the matter, decency, or comeliness 
thereof, the same shall be decided by the 
discretion of the ordinary.” 

Canon 81. “ According to a former con- 
stitution, (viz. among the constitutions of 
1570,) too much neglected in many places, 
we appoint, that there shall be a font of 
stone in every church and chapel where 
baptism is to be ministered : the same to 
be set in the ancient usual places. In 
which only font the minister shall baptize . 
publicly.” 

In an act in the 27 Henry VIII. it 
was enacted, that money collected for the 
poor should be kept in the common coffer 
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or box standing in the church of every 
I arish. 

And by Canon 84. “The churchwar- 
dens shall provide and hayci within three 
months after the publishing of these con- 
stitutions, a strong chest, with a hole in 
the upper part thereof, to be provided at 
the charge of the parish, (if there be none 
such already provided,) having three keys; 
of which one shall remain in the custody 
of the parson, vicar, or curate, and the 
other two in the custody of the church- 
wardens for the time being ; which chest 
they shall set and fasten in the most con- 
veniept place, to thQ intent the parishioners 
may! put. into it their alms for their poor 
neighbours. And the parson, vicar, or 
curate shall diligently, from time to time, 
and especially when ipen make their testa- 
ments, call upon, exhort, and move tlieir 
neighbours, to confer and , give as they 
may well spare to the ^aid clicst : declar- 
ing unto them,^ that whereas heretofore 
they have been diligent to bestow much 
substance otherwise than Got) commanded, 
upon superstitious uses, now they ought at 
this time to he much more ready to help 
the poor and needy, knowing that to re- 
lieve the poor is a sacrilicc wliich pleasetli 
God: and that also, whatsoever is given 
for their comfort, is given to Ciikist him- 
self, and is so accepted of Him, that He 
will mercifully reward the same. The 
which alms and devotion of the people, the 
keepers of the keys shall yearly, quarterly, 
or oftener, (as need requireth,) Uike out of 
the chest, and distribute the same in the 
presence of most of the parish, or of six of 
the chief of them, to be truly and faithfully 
delivered to their most poor and needy 
neighbours.” 

Rubric. “ Whilst the sentences of the 
offertory are reading, the deacons, church- 
wardens, or other fit persons appointed 
for that purpose, shall receive the alms for 
the poor, and other devotions of the peo- 
ple, in a decent ba«in, to he provideu by 
the parish for that purpose.” 

Tnis offertory was anciently an oblation 
for the use of the priest ; hut at the Re- 
formation *it was changed into alms for 
the poor. 

Canon 20. “The churchwardens against 
the time of every communion shall, at the 
charge of the parish, with the advice and 
direction of the minister, provide a suffi- 
cient quantity of tine white bread, and of 
good and wholesome wine : which wine 
we require to be brought’ to the commu- 
nion table in a clean and sweet standing 
pot, or stoop of pewter, if not of purer 
metal.” 


Winchelsea, “ The parishioners shall find 
at their own charge, tne chalice, or cup, for 
the wine.” 

Which, says Lyndwood, “ although ex- 
pressed in the sin^lar number, yet is not 
intended to exclude more than one, where 
move are necessary,” 

Winchelsea^ Ine parishioners, at their 
own charge, shall find hvlh with ro^m, 

Winchelsea. The parishioners shall find, 
at their own charge, a hu r for the dead. 

“ If any parislies be yet unfurnished of 
the Bible of the largest volume, the 
churchwardens shall, within convenient 
time, provide the same at the charge of 
the parish.” 

By Canon 80. “ The churchwardens or 
questmen of every church and chapel 
shall, at the charge of tlie parish, provide 
tlie Book of Common Prayer,’ lately ex- 
plained in some few points, by his Majesty's 
authority according to the laws and his 
Highness’s prerogative in that behalf; and 
tliat, with all convenient speed, but, at the 
furthest, within two months after the pub- 
lishing of these our constitutions.” 

By the 1 EHz. c. 2. The Book of Com^ 
mon Prayer shall be provided at the charge 
of the parishioners of every parish and 
cathedral church, (s. 19.) 

By the lii & 14 Charles 11. c. 4. “A 
true printed copy of the (present) Book of 
Conwum PraySi' shall, at the costs and 
charges of the parishioners of every parish 
church and chapclry, cathedral, church, 
college, and hall, be ^provided before the 
feast of St. Bartholomew, 1662, on pain of 
£3 a month for so long time as they shall 
be unprovided thereof.” (s. 2.) 

Canon 80. “ If any parishes be yet un- 

furnished of the Book of Homi(ie\^ alli'wed 
by authority, the churchwardeits shall, 
within convenient time, provide the same 
at the charge of the parisn.” 

By Canon 1 7. “ in every parish church 
and chapel shall be provided one parch-- 
ment book at the charge of the parish, 
wherein shall be written the day and year 
of every christening, wedding, and burial 
w ithin the parish ; and for the safe keeping 
thereof, the churchwardens, at the charge 
of the parish, shall provide one sure coffer, 
with three locks ana keys, whereof one to 
remain with the minister, and the other 
two with the churchwardens severally.” 

Canon 99. “ The tabh of degrees of mar- 
riages prohibited shall be, in every church, 
publicly set up at tbe charge of the 
parish.” 

Canon 82. “The Ten Commandments 
shall be set, at the charge of the j^sh, 
upon the east end of every church and 
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chapel, where the people may best see and 
read the same.” 

Canon 82. “ And other chosen sentences 
shall, at the like charge, be written upon 
the walls of the said churches and chapels 
in places convenient.” 

Lord Coke says, “ Concerning the build- 
ing or erecting of tomhs^ sepulchres^ or 
monuments for the deceased in church, 
chancel, common chapel, or church-yard, 
in convenient manner, it is lawful ; for it 
is the last work of charity that can be 
done for the deceased; who, whilst he 
lived, was a living temple of the. Holy 
Ghost, with a reverent regard and Chris- 
tian hope of a joyful resurrection. And 
the defacing of them is punishable by the 
common law, and those wlio build or erect 
the same shall have tlie action during their 
lives, and, after their decease, the heir of 
the deceased shall have the action. But 
the building or erecting the sepulchre, 
tomb, or other monument, ought not to 
be to the hinderance of the celebration of 
Divine service.” 

Of gravestones^ (he says,) icindingsheets^ 
coats of armSf penonn, or other ensigns of 
honour^ hung up, laid, or placed in memory 
of the dead, the property remains in the 
executors ; and they may have actions 
against such as break, deface, or carry 
them away, or an appeal of felony. 

But Sir Simon Dcgge atys, he conceives 
that this must be intended, by licence of 
the bishop, or consent of the parson and 
churchwardens. 

Dr. Watson says,* this is to be under- 
stood of such monuments only as are set 
up in the aisles belonging to particular 
persons ; or if they be set up in any other 
part of Ihe church, he suj)pose.s it is to be 
understood that they were placed there 
with the incumbent’s consent. 

And Dr. Gibson observing thereupon 
says thus : — “ Monuments, coat armour, 
and other Ensigns of honour, set up in 
memory of the deceased, may not be re- 
moved at the pleasure of the ordinary or 
incumbent. On the cont^ry, if either 
they or any other person shall take away 
or aeface them, the person who sot them 
up shall have an action against them 
during his life, and after his death the 
heir of the deceased shall have the same, 
who (as they say) is inheritable to arms, 
and the like, as to heir-looms: and it 
avails not that they are annexed to the 
freehold, though that is in the parson. 
But this, as he conceives, is to be under- 
stood with one limitation ; if they were 
set up with consent of the ordinary ; for 
thou^ (as my Lord Coke says) tombs, 


sepulchres, or monuments may be erected 
for the deceased, in church or cbanccl, in 
convenient manner, the ordinary must be 
alloived the proper judge of that conveni- 
ency ; inasmuch as such erecting, he adds, 
ought not to be to the hinderance of the 
celebration of Divine service. And if they 
are erected without consent, and upon in- 
uiry and inspection be found to the hin- 
erance of Divine service, he thinks it will 
not be denied that in such case the or- 
dinary has sufficient authority to decree a 
removal, without any danger of an action 
at law.” ^ » 

If any superstitious^ pichires are in a 
window of a church or aisle, it is ndti law- 
ful for any to break them without lifcence 
of the ordinary ; and m Friekefs case^ 
Wray, chief justice,, bound the offender to 
good behaviour.’ 

Besides whgit has been observed in par- 
ticular, there are ‘many other articles for 
which no j)rovisidn is made by any special 
law, and therefore must be referred to the 
general power of the churchwardens, with 
the consent of the major part of the pa- 
rishioners as aforesaid, and under the di- 
rection of the ordinary ; such as the erect- 
ing galleries^ adding new be/ls^ (and of 
consequence, as it seems, salaries for the 
ringers,) otgansj clocks chitneSf hinges urmSf 
pulpit clotliSf hearse clothy rushes or mntSf 
resfrg furniture, and such like. The soil 
and freehold of the churcli and church- 
yard is in the panson ; but the fee simple 
of the glebe is in abeyance. And if the 
walls, windows, or doors of the church be 
broken by any person, or the trees in the 
church-yard be cut down, or grass there be 
eaten up by a stranger ; the incumbent .of 
the rectory (or his tenant, if they be let) 
may have his actions for the damages. But 
the goods of the church do not belong to 
the incumbent, but to the parishioners; 
and if they be taken away or broken, the 
churchwardens shall have their action of 
trespass at the common law. 

The magnificence of the first Jewish 
temple was acceptable to OoD; and the 
too sparing contributions of the people 
towards the second, was severely reproved; 
and therefore no one can justly complain, 
that the ornaments now made use of in 
our churches are too many, or expensive. 
Far from us be all ornaments unbecoming 
the worship of a spirit, or the gravity of a 
church ; but it has an ill aspect when men 
think that well enough in God’s house, 
which they would not endure in the meanest 
offices of their own. It is not enough 
barely to devote churches to the pubBo 
services of religion, unless they are set 
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apart with the solemn rites of a formal de- 
dication. By these solemnities the founders 
were accustomed tj^jujrrender all the right 
they had in themiglj" 
the sole owner* 


e God himself 

gave any 

lands or endowments^^a service of God, 
gave it in a forncial‘ 'wtt^ sealed and 
witnessed, (as is usual common 
transactions,) the tender of the gift being 
m^e upon the altar, by the donor on his 
kifta.* At the consec^ration of both the^ 
tabernacle and the tei^plc gf the £^ws, 
pleaded the Almighty ie ^ve> ijlii^ijesj;., 
Biga thdt he then toofc'pdssessidn of ^em, 

T^^^fAnd .^th'&'^te^ designed by 
Got) kn^Hraite|i6l)fa$ telated^to by 
that desigttjtesh* lands, 

for holy St^ a^^h ju^ related to 
God by ;thiit ia^ul separation. To say, 
as soma^o^fthdt they d¥e indeed conse- 
crated and separated, but not holy, is to 
be ridiculously wise by self-coiitradielion, 
and the masterly use of the word holy 
contrary to custom and terms. Ministers 
are more holy than temples, lands, or 
utensils, as being more nearly related to 
holy things. And things separated by God 
liimself are more holy than those justly se- 
parated by man. And so of days. — Baxter. 

Can we judge it a thing seemly for any 
man to go about the building of an house 
to the God of heaven, with no other ap- 
pearance than if his end were to rear np a 
Kitchen, or a parlour, for his own use? 
or when a w^ork of such a nature is finished, 
remaineth there nothing but presently to 
use it, and so an end? Albeit* *uie true 
worship of God be to God in itself accept- 
able, who respecteth not so much in what 
place, as with what affection he is served ; 
and therefore Moses in the midst of the 
sea, Job on the dunghill, Ezekiah in bed, 
Jeremy in mire, Jonas in the whale, 
Daniel in the den, the Children in the 
furnace, the Thief on the cross, Peter and 
Paul in prison, calling unto God w-ere 
heard, as St. Basil noteth, manifest not- 
withstandiug it is, that the veiy majesty 
and holiness of the place where God is 
worshipped hath in regard of us great 
virtue, force, and efficacy, for that it 
serveth as a sensible help to istir up devo- 
tion. — Hooker. 

The reader who desires to possess a per- 
fect knowledge on this Head, is referred to 
Bingham’s “Origines Ecclesiastic®,” or 
AnUqmtiea the Christian Church, b. viii. 

orthodoxy. Copddc and 
Soundness of doctrine* 


Of course the question here to be de» 
cided is, What ts soundness of doctrine ? 
If two men take Scripture for their guide, 
and professing to have no other guide, 
come to opposite conclusions, it is quite 
clear that neither has a right to decide 
that the other is not orthodox. On this 
principle it is as uncharitable and illogical 
for the Trinitarian to call the Socinia^ 
not orthodox, as it is for the Socinian to 
predicate the same of the Trinitarian. But 
if wo interpret Scripture by the sense of 
tjie Chnrch, then we may consistently call 
thojie ;Dvthodox who hold the doctrines 
which she deduces from Scripture, and 
those heterodox who do not nold those 
doctrines. So that orthodoxy means 
soundness of doctrine, the docthne being 
proved to be sound by reference to the 
consentient testimony of Scripture and 
the Church. Hence perhaps it is, that as 
those low-churchmen, who repudiate So- 
cinian notions, are by some called evan- 
gelicals, so high-churchmen are designated 
orthodox. Both titles, if intended to be 
applied exehsiveh/, are applied incorrectly. 

OHTLlBEiNSES. [Lat.) A sect, or 
branch, of the ancient Vaudois or Wal- 
denses. 

The Ortlibenses denied there was a 
Trinity before the nativity of Jesus Chkist, 
w'ho, according to them, was not till that 
time the Son oftGoD. To these .two per- 
sons of the Godhead they added a third, 
during the preaching of Jesus Christ,* 
namely, St. l*eter, whom they acknow- 
ledged to be the Holt? Ghost. They held 
the eternity of the world; but had no 
notion of the resurrection of the body, or 
the immortality of the soul. Notwith- 
standing which, they maintained (perhaps 
by way of irony) that thelre'* wo’ud^^*a 
final judgment, at which time and 
the emperor would become ^ 

their sect. * 

They denied the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. His cross, thiy pre- 
tended, wa^ penance and their own ab- 
stemious way of life : this, they said, was 
the cross our Saviour bore. They as- 
cribed all the virtue of baptism to the 
merit of him who administered it They 
vfere of opinion, that Jews might be saved 
without baptism, provided they embraced 
their sect They boldly asserted, that they 
themselves were the only true mysUcu 
body, that is to say, the Church of Christ*. 

PACIFICATION, EDICTS OF, were^ 
decrees or edicts, granted by the kings of 
France to the iSrotestants, for appeasing^ 
the troubles occasioned by their p^secutioiu 
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PACIFICATION, EDICTS OF. 

The first edict pacification wa3s 
granted by Charles Ik., in January, 1562, 
permitting the free exercise of the re- 
formed religion near all the cities and 
towns of the realm. March 19, 1563, the 
same king granted a second edict of paci- 
fication, at Amboise, permitting the free 
exercise of the reformed religion in the 
houses of gentlemen and lords high-justi- 
ciaries (or those that had the power of life 
and death) to their families and depend^, 
ants only ; and allowing other I^rotestants^ 
to have their sermons in such towns aT 
they had them in before the seven^ of 
March ; obliging them witlial to quit the 
churches they had possessed themselves of 
during the troubles. Another, called the 
edict of Lotijumeau, ordering the execution 
of that' of Amboise, was published March 
27, 1558; after a treaty of peace. This 
pacification was of but short continuance ; 
for Charles, perceiving a general insurrec- 
tion of the Huguenots, revoked the said 
edicts' in September, 1568, forbidding the 
exercise of the Protestant religion, and 
commanding all the ministers to depart 
the kingdom in fifteen days. But, on the 
eighth of August, 1570, he made peace 
with them again, and published an edict 
on the eleventh, allowing the lords high- 
justiciaries to have sermons in their houses 
for all comers, and granting other Protest- 
ants two public exercises wi each govern- 
ment. He likewise gave them four cau- 
tionary towns, viz. Rochelle, Montauban, 
Cognac, and La Cliarite, to be places of 
security for them duAig the space of two 
■years. Nevertheless, in August, 1572, he 
authorized the Bartholomew massacre, and 
at the same time issued a declaration, for- 
bidding dhe exercise of the Protestant 

April, 1576, made peace 
with ^■the’ Protestants, and the edict of 
pacificatioii wm published in parliament, 
M^14,p€lhnittmg them to build churches, 
and have sermons where they pleased. 
The Guisian faction, enraged at this ge- 
neral liberty, began the famous Teague for 
defence of the Catholic religion, which 
h^me so formidable, that it obliged the 
Iting to assemble the states of the king- 
dom at Blois, in December, 1576 ; where it 
was enacted, that there should be but one 
religion in France, and that the Protestant 
ministers should be all banished. In 1 577, 
the kmg, to pacify the troubles, published 
nn edict in parliament, October 8th, grant- 
mg the same liberty to the reformed which 
they had before. However, in July, 1586, 
the league obliged him to publish another 
®dlct, rovotLing idl former concessions to 
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the Protestants, and ordering them to de- 
part the kingdom in six months, or turn 
Papists. This edict w^ followed by more 
to the same purp^de. V. 

Henry IV. coming-to Iho crown, pub- 
lished. a declaratibn^isiTuly 4, 1591, abol- 
ishing the edicts; Protestants. 

This edict venfidd*;^ the parliament 
of Chalons^ but the troubles prevented 
the verification of it in the parliaments of 
the other provinces ; so that the Protest- 
aiife had , not ^he exercise of jthqjr 
r^gmn m‘%ny place but where they , were 
mast^^lll^nd* haiD banished the Itomisb 
religion. In April, T598, the king pqb^ 
lished a hew edict of pucifitatmn at Nantes, 
granting the Protestants ike . free ^erciSe 
of their religion in .alT;places wh^C' they 
had the samo in 169^ ancl .J5j[)’^ and one 
exercise in caA'bifiliwtcki . . . 

This edict ftiNb.ntes cdfiiinncd by 
Louis ‘XIII. in T616, and"‘by XIV. 
in 1652. But his Tetter, in hb^ijlished 
it entirely ; since which time the Protest- 
ants ceased to he tolerated in France till 
the Revolution . — Broughton. 

PyEDO-BAPTlSM. (From TralQ.achild, 
and to baptize.) The baptism of 

children. (See Baptism of Infants.) 

PALL, or PALLIUM. The word pal- 
Hum properly signifies a cloak, thrown over 
the shoulders : afterwards it came to de- 
note a sort of cape or tippet, and hence 
the ecclesiastical designation in the West- 
ern Church. 

The origin of the pall, which has been 
generally worn by the Western metropoli- 
tans, is disputed ; but whoever considers 
the ancie^^figures of it which are found 
in manusenpts, &c., will see that it was 
originally only a stole wound round the 
neck, with the ends hanging down behind 
and before. In the East the pall is called 
omophorion^ and has been used, at least, 
since the time of Chrysostom. It is used 
by all the Eastern bisliops, above the phe- 
nolion or vestment, during the eucharist j 
and, as used by them, resembles the an- 
cient pall much more nearly than that worn 
by the Western metropolitans. — Palmer. 

The pall was part of the imperial habit, 
and originally granted by the emperors to 
the patriarchs. Thus Constantine gave 
the use of the pall to the bishop of Rome ; 
and Anthimus, patriarch of Constantinople, 
being expelled his see, is said to have re- 
turned the pall to the emperor Justinian; 
which implies his having received it from 
him. And the reason of the royal consent 
in this manner seems to be, because it was 
high treason to wear any part of the im- 
perial habit without licence. 
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PALM SUNDAY. 


In after ages, when the see of Rome 
had carried its authority to the highest 
pitch, under Pope Innocent III., that pon- 
tiff, in the Lateran Council, A. D. 1216, 
decreed the pall to be a mark and dis- 
tinction, intimating^ the plenitude of the 
apostolic power, arii that neither the 
function nor title of archbishop should be 
assumed without it; and this, not only 
when a bishop was preferred to the degree 
of archbishop, but likewise in case of 
tr^mslations, when an archbishop was re- 
moved from one see to another. It was 
decreed, likewise, that every archbishop 
should be buried in his pall, that his suc- 
cessor might make no use of it, but be ob- 
liged to apply to the pope for another. By 
these means the court of Borne brought 
vast sums of money into its exchequer. 

In the Romi&h Church- the following is 
the description of the pall as giveft by 
Romish writera. Tlie pallium is a part of 
the pontifical dress worn only by the pope, 
archnishops, and patriarchs. It is a white 
woollen band of about three fingers* breadth, 
made round, and worn over the shoulders, 
crossed in front with one end hanging 
doM'n over the breast j the other behind it 
is ornamented with purple crosses, and 
fastened by three golden needles or pins. 
It is made of the wool of perfectly white 
sheep, which are yearly, on the festival of 
St. Agnes, oflfered and blessed at the cele- 
bration of the holy ciicharist, in the church 
dedicated to her m the Nomentan Way in 
Rome. The sheep are received by *tuo 
canons of the church of St. John Lateran, 
w’ho deliver them into the charge of the 
subdeacons of the Apostolic College, and 
they then are kept and fed by them until 
the time for shearing them arrives. The 
palliums are always made of this wool, and 
when made they are brought to the church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and are placed 
upon the altar over their tomb on the eve 
of their festival, and are left there the 
whole night, and on the following day are 
delivered to the suhdeacons, whose office 
it is to take charge of them. The pope 
alone always wears the pallium, and wher- 
ever he officiates, to signify his assumed 
authority over all other particular churches. 
Archbisnops and patriarchs receive it from 
him, and cannot wear it, except in their 
own churches, and onl}' on certain great 
festivals when they celcbiate the mass. 

An archbishop in the Romish Church, 
although he be consecrated as bishop, and 
have taken possession, cannot before he 
has petitioned for, and received and paid 
for the pallium, either call himself arch- 
bishop, or perform such acts as belong to 


thft* greater jurisdiction ; ” those, namely, 
which he exercises not as a bishop, but as 
archbishop, such as to summon a council, 

to visit his province, &c. He can, how- 
ever, when his election has been confirmed, 
and before he receives the pallium, depute 
his functions, in the matter of ordaining 
bishops, to his suffragans, who may lawfully 
exercise them by his command. If, how- 
ever, any archbishop in the Romish Church, 
before he receives the pallium, perform 
those offices which result immediately from 
the possession of it, such as, for instance, 
those relating to orders and to the chrism, 
&c., the acts themselves are valid, but 
the archbishop offends against the canons 
and laws of the Church. 

The pall is still retained as an heraldic 
ensign, in the arms of the archbishops of 
Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin, and 
formerly constituted those of the arch- 
bishop of York also. 

Pall is also used for a covering; as ilie 
black cloth which covers the coffin at fu- 
nerals, and sometimes for an altar doth. 
Thus at the coronation, the sovereign makes 
an oblation of a pall^ or altar doth of (/old, 

PALM SUNDAY. The Sunday next 
before EtTstcr, so called from palm branches 
being strewed on the road by the mul- 
titude, when our Saviour made his tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem. 

Tin's week, tmmediately preceding the 
feast of Easter, is more especially designed 
to fit us for that great solemnity; and to 
that end, is to be spent in more tfi-m 
ordinary piety and devotion. It was an- 
ciently called sometimes the Great W eek, 
sometimes the Holy W'^eck, because it 
hath a larger service than any other week, 
every day having a second sfrvice ap- 
pointed for it, in which are rt hearsed at 
large the sufferings of CumST, they are 
described by the four evangelists ; that by 
hearing and reading the history of his 
passion, we may be better prepared for 
the mystery of his resurrection ; that, by 
his rising from the dead, we may be 
quickened to newness of life. This day, 
which begins this holy week, is called by 
the name of Palm Sunday, being the day 
on which our Saviour entered Jerusalem 
with great joy ; some spreading their gar- 
ments, others cutting down branches of 
palm, carrying them in their hands, and 
strewing them in the way, which hath 
been remembered with great solemnity. — 
Dr, Hole, 

In the missals this Sunday is called 
Palm Sunday j and in many parts of 
land it still retains its ancient name. On 
this day, till the fera of the Reformation, 
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the people in solemn procession cardl^ in 
their hands palms, or branches of sbme 
other tree, in commemoration of Chejs^’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem five days 
before his death. The palms were then 
placed on the altar by the clerks, before 
the time of the celebration of the eucharist ; 
and numerous benedictory collects were 
pronounced over them by the priest. — 
Shepherd. 

I’lie collect for the day puts us in mind 
of the tender love of God towards man- 
kind, in sending his Son, not only to take 
upon him our flesh, but to suffer in it the 
death of the cross for our sins ; to the 
intent, ** that all mankind should follow 
the example of his great humility and 
thence teaches us to pray, “ that we may 
both follow the example of his patience, 
and also be made partakers of his resur- 
rection.” 

The Epistle for the day presents us to 
this purpose with the highest and best 
pattern for our imitation, even the Son of 
God, whv) hath done and suffered all these 
great things for us. 

This Gospel, with the rest that follow 
on each day of this holy week, gives us 
an ample account of the death and passion 
of our blessed Saviour, together with the 
many circumstances that went before and 
came after it. — Dr. Hole. 

PANTHEISM. {Uav^all; QihqyG(Hl.) 
A subtle kind of atheism, which makes 
God and the universe the same, and so 
denies the existence and sovereignty of 
any God over the ‘universe. It is to be 
feared that much of the mere natural 
religion of the present day partakes of the 
character of Pantheism. 

PAPA. (IldrrTrac, Greek.) A name 
originally given to the bishops of the 
Christian Church, though now it is become 
in the West the pretended prerogative and 
sole privilege of the pope, or bishop of 
Rome. The word signifies no more than 
father, 

Tertullian, speaking indefinitely of any 
ChVistian bishop who absolves penitents, 
gives him the name of Bemdictus Papa. 
lleraclas, bishop of Alexandria, has the 
same title given him. St. Jerome gives 
the title of Papa to Athanasius, I^jpha- 
nius, and Paulinus ; and, writing often to 
St. Augustine, he always inscribes his 
epistles Beatissimo Papa Awiustino, 

The name Papa was sometimes given 
to the inferior clergy, who were called 
Papa Pismm, that is, Uttle faihere; in 
comparison of whom Balsamon calls pres- 
byters ProtopapOi i. e. chief fathers. 

The OreeK Christians have continued 
2 o 2 
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to mve the name Papa to their priests. 
And there is, in all Oriental cathe^als, 
and at Messina in Sicily, (where Oriental 
customs are largely retained,) there was 
formerly an ecclesiastical dignitary styled 
Protopapa^ who, besides a jurisdiction over 
several churches, had a particular respect 
paid him by the cathedral. For, upon 
Whitsunday, the prebendaries went in pro- 
cession to the Protopfipa*s church, (called 
the Catholic,) and attended him to the ca- 
thedral, where he sang solemn Vespers^ 
according to the Greek rituals, and was 
afterw'ards waited upon back to his own 
church with the same pompous respect. 
The Vespers, and the Epistle and Gospel, 
at Pentecost, are still sung by Greek 
priests. — Pirri- Sicilia Sacra, (See Pope.) 

PAPISTS, (See Popery and Roman 
Catholics. For the form of reconciling 
Pjipists to the Church of England, see 
.Ahjuratioti.) 

PARABLE. The parabolical, enigma- 
tical, figurative, and sententious way of 
speaking was the language of the Eastern 
sages and learned men ; and nothing was 
more in,supportable than to hear a fool 
utter parables : “ The lep of the lame are 
not equal ; so is a parable in the mouth of 
fools.” (Prov. XX vi. 7.) 

It is generally applied, as in the New 
Testament, to a figurative discourse, or a 
story with a typical meaning ; but in the 
Old Testament, it sometimes signifies a 
mere discourse: as Job*8 parahhy which 
occupies many chapters of tlie book of Job 
(xxvi. — xxxi. inclusive). The same title 
is applied by its inspired composer to the 
seventy-eighth Psalm, (ver. 2,) which is 
historical, not deeply mystical, like the 
forty-ninth. 

Our S.vviouR in the Gospel seldom 
speaks to the people but in parables: 
thereby verifying the prophecy of Isaiah, 
(vi. 9,) that the people should see without 
knowing, and hear without understandings 
in the midst of instruction. Some parables 
in the New Testament are supposed to be 
true histories. In others our Saviour 
seems to allude to some points of history 
in those times ; as that describing a king 
who went into a far country to receive a 
kingdom. This may hint at tha history 
of Archelaus, who, after the death of his 
father, Herod the Great, went to Roma, 
to receive from Augustus the confirmation 
of his father’s will, by which he had. the 
kingdom of Judea left to him. 

PARABOLANl. (Lat,) In the ancient 
Christian Church were certain officers, de- 
puted to attend upon the sick, and to take 
care of them all the time of their weakness. 
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At Alexandria, the Parabolani were in- 
corporated into a society, to the number 
of 500 or 600, elected by the bishop of the 
plac , and under his direction. But tot 
this was not an order peculiar t<t -tiie 
Church of Alexandria is very evident, be- 
cause there is mention made of Parabolani 
at Ephesus at the time of the second 
council held there. (A. D. 449.) 

They were called Parnholani from their 
undertaking a most dangerous and hazjird- 
ous office, [TrapniHoXov tpyovj) in attending 
the sick, especially in infectious and pesti- 
lential diseases. The Greeks used to call 
those irapafioXoi, who hired themselves out 
to fight with wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre ; for the word 7r/T()aj3aXX<tjtsignifies 
exposing a man’s life to danger. In this 
sense, Sie Christians were often called 
Parabolani by the heathens, because the^^ 
were so ready to expose their lives to 
martyrdom. And, upon the like account, 
the name Purnhoifnn was given to tlie 
officers we are speaking of. 

These Parabolani, being men of a bold 
and daring spirit, were ready upon all 
occasions to engage in any quarrel that 
should happen in Church or State, as they 
seem to have done in the dispute between 
Cyril the bishop and Orestes the governor 
01 Alexandria. Wherefore the emperor 
Theodosius put them under the inspection 
of the Prajfectus Augustalis, and stricuy 
prohibited them to appear at any ‘public 
shows, or in the common council of ’ the 
city, or in the courts of judicature, unless 
any of them had a cause of his own, or 
appeared as syndic for the whole body, 
Wnich show’s that the civil government 
always looked upon the Parabolani as a 
formidable body of men, and kept a watch- 
ful eye over them, that, while they were 
serving the Churcli, they might not do any 
disservice to the State. — Bw(jham, 
PARACLETE. A comforter and ad- 
vocate j a title applied to God the Holy 
Ghost. (John xv. 26.)— See IMy Ghost 
PARACLETICE, (Or.,) among the 
Greek Christians, is a hook of anthems, or 
hymna, so jBalled, because they chiefly tend 
to comfort the sinner, or because they are 
invocatory, consisting of pious ad- 
'll^ to God and the saints, 
adiym^ or anthems in this book are 
>^rfot‘ appropriated to pai ' icnlar days, but 
contain something proper to be recited 
every day, in the mass, vespers, matins, 
and other offices. 

AUatius finds grout fa’di with this book, 
and says there are many things in it dis- 
r^pectful to the Virgin Mary, and many 
things ascribed to her against all reacon 


an^ equity ; that it affirms that John the 
SabtisL after his death, preached Christ 
H pnd that Christ himself, when he 
descended into hell, freed all mankind from 
the punishments of that place and the 
power of the devil. 

PARAPET. A low wall protecting the 
gutter in the roof of churches or other 
buildings. Early parapets are universally 
lain, but, with the Decorated style, they 
egin to he panelled, and sometimes pierced 
with various patterns, and in the Perpen- 
dicular they are very frequently crenel- 
lated. 

PARAPHRASE. {Chaldaic,) It is 
commonly believed that the first transla- 
tion of the holy Bible was in Chaldee, and 
that the ignorance of the Jew^s in the 
Hebrew tongue, after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, .was the occasion of that version, 
called the Targum, or Chaldee paraphrase, 
which was neither done by one author, 
«or at the satno* time, nor made upon all 
the books of the Old Testament. The 
first upon the Pchhiteuch was done by 
Onkelos, a proselyte, who lived about the 
time x)f our Saviour, if wo believe the 
Hebrew authors; the second upon the 
Pentateuch is attributed to Jonathan, the 
son of Uzziel, who is not the same with the 
Theodotion, which in Greek has the same 
Mgnification as Jonathan in Hebrew ; that 
is, the gift of GI)D. The third upon the 
same book is called the Targum Hieroso- 
lymitanum, or the Jerusalem paraphrase ; 
the author of wtilch ts not certainly Known, 
nor the time when it was composed. Sehi- 
kard believes it to bear the same date as 
the Targum of Jerusalem, which was 
written about 300 years after the last de- 
struction of the temple, burnt in t1\e seven- 
tieth year after our Lord’s incai nation. 
There are, besides these, three paiaphrases 
upon the books of Moses ; another upon 
the Psalms, Job, and Proverbs; there is 
also one upon the Canticles, Ruth, Lament- 
ations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, but the 
author not known ; and we have a Chaldee 
paraphrase upon Joshua, Judges, Kings, 
and the Propliets, by Jonathan, the son of 
Uzziel, who, according to the Jews, had 
before written the paraphrase upon the 
Pentateuch. 

Several learned men believe that all the 
rabbins say concerning the Chaldee para- 
phrase is fabulous, and that the oldest of 
all the translations is that of the Septua- 
gint : it is also added tot they are later 
than St. Jerome, who, having mreat ac- 
quaintance with the most learned rabbins, 
and having written so much upon that 
subject, could not fail of speaking of the 
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Chaldee paraphrases, if there had been any 
such in nis time. The Jews affirm t^ey 
were composed in the time of the pSli^netls, 
and they nave them in so great veheiation, 
that they are obliged to read in their syna- 
gogue a section of Onkelos’ paraphrase,” 
when they have read a Hebrew text in 
the Bible. 

PARCLOSE. Screens separating cha- 
pels, especially those at the east end of the 
aisles, from the body of the church, are 
called parclnses, 

PARDONS. (See Indulgences.) In the 
Romish Church, or indulgences are 

rcleasement from the temporal punishment 
of sin ; the power of granting which is sup- 
posed to be lodged in the pope, to be dis- 
pensed by him to the bishops and inferior 
clergy, for the benefit of. penitents through- 
out the Church. In tne theory o‘f par- 
dons, the point is assumed, that holy men 
may accomplish more than is ‘stricuy re- 
quired of them by the Divine law; thfit 
there is a meritorious walue in this over- 
plus j that such value is transferable, and 
that it is deposited in the s^itual treasury 
of the Church, subject td the disposal of 
the pope, to be, on certain conditions, ap- 
plied to the benefit of those whose defi- 
ciencies stand in need of such a compensa- 
tion. A distinction is then drawn between 
the temporal and the eternal punishment 
of sin ; the former of wfcich not only 
braces penances, and all satisfactions for 
sin in the present life, but also the pains of 
purgatory in the nextt ^ These are sup- 

osed to be withifi the control and juris- 

iction of the Church ; and, in the case of 
any individual, may be ameliorated or 
terminated by the imputation of so much 
of the Overabundant merits of the saints, 
&c., as may be necessary to balance the 
deficiencies of the sufferer. 

The privilege of selling pardons, it is 
well knowji, was frequently granted by the 
pope to monastic bodies in every part of 
the Church ; and the scandals and disor- 
ders consequent upon them, was one of the 
first moving causes of the Reformation. 
Against these most pernicious and soul- 
destroying errors, the Church of England 
protests in her twenty-second Article: 
“ The Romish doctrine concerning purga- 
tory, fhirdonSf worshipping, and adoration, 
as well of images as of relics, and also of 
invocation of saints, is a fond thing, vainly 
invented, and grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 
word of God.” 

In treating this subject we will first show 
what the Romish doctrine is, and then how 
i^epuguant it is to Scripture* 


As for the first, what their doctrine con- 
cerning pardons is, it is difficult to deter- 
mine; they have had so many crotchets 
about it, that one can scarce tell where to 
find them. We shall endeavour to explain 
it lA these following propositions : — 

First, They assert, as Bellarmine saith, 
that ** many holy men have suffered more 
for God and righteousness’ sake than the 
guilt of the temporal punishment, which 
they were obnoxious to for faults com- 
mitted by them, could exact.” 

Secondly, Hence they say, as Johannes 
de Turrecremata, “ That one can satisfy for 
another, or one can acceptably perform 
satisfactory punishment for another,” viz. 
because they suffer more than is due to 
their own sms; and seeing all sufferings 
are satisfactory, what they undergo more 
than is due to their own is satisfactory for 
other men’s sins.” 

Thirdly, “ Seeing they who thus undergo 
s^itisfactory punishments for others do not 
appoint the fruit of this their satisfaction 
to any particular persons, it therefore,” as 
Roffensis saith, “ becomes profitable to the 
whole Church in common, so that it is now 
called the common treasury of the Church, 
to wit, that from ihcnce may be fetched 
whatsoever any others lack of due satis- 
faction.” 

Fourthly, “This common treasure,” saith 
Bellarmine, “is the foundation of pardons,” 
So that, as he saith, “the Church bath 
power to apply this treasure of satisfaction, 
and by this to grant our pardons.” 

By this, therefore, >Ye may have some 
sight into this great mystery, and perceive 
w hat they mean by pardons. For as Lay- 
manus the Jesuit saith, “A pardon or in- 
dulgence is the remission of a temporal 
punishment due to God without the sacra- 
ment, by the application of the satisfaction 
of Christ and the saints.” Or, as Grego- 
rius de Valentia saith, “ An ecclesiastical 
pardon or indulgence is a relaxation of a 
temporal punishment by God’s judg:ment 
due to actual sins, after the remission of 
the fault made without the sacrament (of 
penance), by the application' \jf the super- 
abundant satisfaction of Christ and the 
saints, by him who hath lawful authj^ty 
to do it.” But let us hear what 
himself saith concerning these 
Leo X., in his decretal, ann. 1518,^ 

“ The pope of Rome may, for reasonable 
causes, grant to the same saints of CHRIST 
who, charity uniting them, are members 
of Christ, whether they be in this life or 
in purgatory, pardons out of the supera- 
bundancy of the merits of CmusT and the 
saints ; and that be used, for the living os 
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well as for the dead, by his apostolic power 
of granting pardons, to dispense or dis- 
tribute the treasure of the merits of Christ 
' and the saints, to confer the indulgence 
itself, after the manner of an absolution, 
or transfer it after the manner of a suf- 
^ge.’’ So that, as Durandus saith, “The 
Church can communicate from this treasure 
to any one, or several, for their sins, in 
part or in whole, according as it pleases 
the Church to communicate more or less 
from the treasure.” And hence it is that 
we find it said in the book of indulgences 
or pardons, that “ Pope Sylvester and Gre- 
gory, that consecrated the Latcran Church, 
gave so many pardons, that none could 
number them but GoD; Boniface being 
witness, who said, * if men knew the par- 
dons of the Latcran Church, they would 
not need to go by sea to the holy sepul- 
chre. In the chapel of the saints are 
twenty-eight stairs that stood before the 
house of Pilate in Jerusalem. Whosoever 
shall ascend those stairs with devotion 
hath, for every sin, nine years of pardons j 
but he that ascends them kneeling, he shall 
free one soul out of purgatory.* ” So that 
it seems the pope can not only give me a 
pardon for sins past, but to come; yea, 
and not only give me a pardon for my own 
sins, but power to pardon other men^s sins, 
else I could not redeem a soul from pui4 
gatory. 

We have been the larger in the opening 
of this great Romish mystery, because we 
need do no more than open it; for, being 
thus opened, it shows itself to be a ridicu- 
lous and impious doctrine, utterly repug- 
nant to the Scriptures. For this doctrine, 
thus explained, is grounded upon works 
of supererogation ; for it is from the trea- 
sury of these good works that the Romish 
Church fetches all her pardons. Now this 
is but a bad foundation, contrary to Scrip- 
ture, reason, and Fathers ; as we have seen 
in the fourteenth Article. And if the 
foundation be rotten, the superstructure 
cannot be sound. Again, this doctrine 
supposes one man may and doth satisfy 
for another j whereas the Scriptures hold 
forth “Christ [as] our propitiation,” (1 
John ii. 2,) “Who trode the winepress 

, Hij Father’s wrath alone ” (Isaiah 
Ixiii. 6). lastly, this doctrine supposes 
raat a pope, a priest, a finite creature, can 
pardon sins; whereas the Scripture holds 
forth this as the prerogative only of the 
true God. For “ who is a God like unto 
wee, saith the prophet IiFcah, “that par- 
toeth iniquities?’^ (Mic. vii. 18.) And 
therefore the scribes and Pharisees, when 
they said, “ Who can forgive sins but God 


alone P” (Luke v. 21,) what they said, 
though wickedly said by them, not ac- 
kAowledging Christ to be God, and so 
not to have that power, yet it was truly 
said in itself: for, had not Christ been 
God, he would have had no more power 
to forgive sins than the pope. 

And whatsoever the doctors of the Ro- 
mish Church now hold, we are sure the 
Fathers of old constantly affirmed that it 
was God only could forgive sin. So Chry- 
sostom saith, “ For none can pardon sins 
but only God.” Euthymius, “ None can 
tnily pardon sins, but he alone who be- 
holds the thoughts of men.” Gregory, 
“ Thou who alone sparest, who alone for- 
givest sills. For who can forgive sins but 
uoD* alone?” Ambrose, “For this cannot 
be common to any man with Christ to 
forgive sills* This ^ his gift only who took 
away the sins of the world.” Certainly 
the Fathers never thought of the pope’s 
pardons, W'hen they let such and the like 
sentences slip from them. Nay, and 
Athanasius was so confident that it was 
God only could pardon sin, that he brings 
this as an argument against the Arians, to 
prove that Christ was God, because he 
could pardon sin. “ But how,” saith he, 
“if the Word was a creature, could he 
loose the sentence of God, and pardon sin ? ” 
It being written by the prophets that this 
belongs to GoD;*Tbr “who is a God like 
to thee, pardoning sins, and passing by 
transgressions?” For God said, “Thou 
art earth, and unto ea;rth thou shalt rj- 
turn.” So that men are mortal ; and how 
then was it possible that sin should be 
pardoned or loosed by creatures? Yet 
Christ loosed and pardoned them. Cer- 
tainly had the pope’s pardons bedn heard 
of in that age, tnis would have been but a 
weak argument. For Arius might easily 
have answered, “ It doth not follow, that, 
because Christ could pardon sin, he was 
therefore God ; for the pone is not God, 
and yet he can pardon sin.” But thus we 
see the Fathers confidently averring, it is 
God only can pardon sins, and therefore 
that the pope cannot pardon them by any 
means whatsoever, unless he be God, 
which as yet they do not assert. And so 
that the il^mish doctrine concerning par- 
dons is a fond thing, repugnant to the 
Scriptures. — Beveridge, 

PARISH. A pansh is that circuit of 
ground which is committed to the charge 
of one parson or vicar, or other minister 
having cure of souls therein. A reputed 
parish is where there is a parochial chapel, 
with all parochial rites entirely independ- 
ent of the mother-churohias to sacraments^ 
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marriages, burials, repairs, &c. (See (Jha- 

word parish is from the Greek 
word irapuiKiof {paroichia,) which signifies 
sojimrniiKji or living as a stramjer or in-,! 
mate ; for so it is used among the classical 
Greek writers. The Scptuagint translate 
the Hebrew word na, {Oery\ pei et/rmns, by 
vdpoiKogj (Gen. XV. 13, &c.,) and the word 
nviD, {Mufforf) peregrinatWt by TrapoiKia. 
(Ps. cxix. 54.) 

The primitive Christians received a great 
part of their customs, and also their phrase- 
ology from the Jews; who, when they 
travelled abroad, and many of them were 
settled in any town, either built them a 
synagogue, or else procured a large room, 
w'here they performed their public wor^ 
ship ; and au that were s'trangers in that 
place met there at the times* of public de- 
votion. This brotherhdod Of -Jews, which 
was mixed with the inhabitants of the 
place, they called the Vapotjcm, or the so- 
ciety of the sojourners. At the beginning 
of Christianity, the Christians were in the 
same condition with the Jews, they being 
themselves either Jews, or Jewish prose- 
lytes, or living in a retired condition, se- 
questered from the world, and little mix- 
ing with affairs. Upon w'hich account St. 
Peter addresses them wc trapotico^y, ^:c., as 
strangers and pilgrims, (I Pet. ii. 11.) 
This number of strangqjs in the heathen 
cities was called the rrapoiKiaf over which 
there was set, by apostolical authority, a 
bishop, a npotartoQf a cazati^ (an inspector,) 
or a rhosh cohel (tfhead of the congrega- 
tion) ; all which names denoted the episco- 
pal authority, and which in little time 
centred in the one most usual name, of 
iTTifTKOTi^t, or bishop, as is plainly seen by 
the Ignatian epistles. So that tlie iiriaKOTroi 
and ifapoiKia became relative terms; he 
tliat had the superintendency of the con- 
gregation, w'hether one or more, was called 
the bishop, and the congregation under his 
care was called the 'irauoiKia, Hence, in 
the most early time of the Greek Church, 
the word TrapoiKia was used to signify, 
What we now call a diocese: and thus, in 
the apostolic canons, a bishop that leaves 
his diocese (wapociciav) for another is to be 
reduced to lay-communion. Hence it i.*; 
said, “ The bishop of the diocese (wapouiac) 
of Alexandria departed this life.” And 
again, “ the glory (Trcmoijciac) of the diocese 
of Caesarea.” The Latins took up the 
same way of expression, from the Greek, 
denoting a diocese by the word purochia^ 
which mode of expression lasted till after 
the time of cWlemagne. 

But it is to be observed, that when the 


word parochia signified a diocese, the word 
diocests signified a parish. So in the 
Council of Agatha, presbyter dam dioresin 
tenet, “ whilst the presbyter is in possession 
of* his living.” And in the third Council 
of Orleans, diocesis is the same with ba- 
silica, a parish church. But in the seventh 
or eightn century, when parish churches 
began frequently to be founded in villages, 
the old names shifted, and diocesis was 
used to denote the extent of the bishop’s 
jurisdiction ; and parochia, the place where 
the presbyter’s care was limited. 

That the word irapoixta was not exclu- 
sively applied to a parish, and that a 
bishop’s diocese w^as not anciently confined 
to a single parish, as it has been asserted 
by the advocates for Presbyterianism, see 
Maurice’s “ Defence of Diocesan Episco- 
pacy,” and Scatcr’s “ Original Draught of 
■the Primitive Church.” 

How ancient the division of parishes is, 
may at present be difficult to ascertain; 
for it seems to be agreed on all hands, 
that, in the early ages of Christianity in 
this island, parishes were unknown, or at 
least signified the same that a diocese^ does 
now. There was then no appropriation 
of ecclesiastical dues to any particular 
Church; but every man was at liberty 
to contribute his tithes to whatever priest 
Qt church he pleased, provided only that 
he did it to some ; or if he made no 
special appointment or appropriation 
thereof, they were paid into the hands 
of the bishop, whose duty it was to dis- 
tribute them among the clergy, and for 
other pious purposes, according to his own 
discretion. Mr. Camden says, England 
was divided into parishes by Archbishop 
Honorius, about the year 630, Sir Henry 
Hobart lays it down, that parishes were 
first erected by the Council of Latcran, 
which was held A. D. 1179, Each widely 
differing from the other, and both of them 
perhaps from the truth; which will pro- 
bably be found in the medium between 
the two extremes: for Mr. Selden hw 
clearly showm, that the^ clergy lived in 
common without any division of parishes, 
long after the time mentioned by Camden; 
and it appears from the Saxon law's, that 
parishes were in being long befor§ the date 
of that Council of Lateran, to which they 
are ascribed by Hobart. * 

Many parisli churches were founded in 
great towns and villages in Italy, Spain, 
and France, during the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth ceiiturics, under the cathedral church 
of the bishop ; and though they were later 
in England, yet there are some instances as 
early as the year 700 : for about that time 
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Bede relates) that the bishop of Hexham 
consecrated a parish church m the manor 
of one Pach) a Saxon earl, and not long 
after for one Addi. Nay, before this he 
delates of Birinus, first bishop of the West 
Saxons, that he built and dedicated seve- 
ral churches in his diocese of Dorchester. 
When Egbert, archbishop of York, made 
his constitutions, about the year 750, they 
seem to be growing up apace. By that 
canon, “ Unusquisqiie sacerdos eccleaiam 
9Uiim cum omni dil'mcniia mlijicet^^ — 8][>eU 
man. And he forbids that the tithes for- 
merly paid to the mother-church should 
be paid to the new-built oratories. By 
the time of Edward the Confessor these 
parishes were grown so numerous, that 
complaint w'as made that the clergy were 
impoverished thereby. After which time 
the division of parishes was not much 
altered; for the survey of England in 
Doomsday Book is not very ditterent from 
our later ones. — Nicholls. 

Before the establishment of parishes in 
England, the bishops sent out tlieir clergy 
(who lived with them) to preach to the 
people as occasion recpiired ; but as Chris- 
tianity extended, and the number of con- 
verts increased, this method became in- 
convenient, and a resident clergy was 
found expedient. Parishes were then 
formed, and churches were built, and en- 
dowed by lords of manors and others; 
and hence arose the patronage of laymen. 

The cause of the great dincrence in the 
extent of different parishes is this: that 
churches were most of chem built by lords 
of the manor for their tenants ; and so the 
parish was of the size of the lord’s manor. 

In 1520, according to a book made out 
by Cardinal AVolsey, the number of parish 
churches is reckoned 9407, but Chamber- 
lain makes them 991. ‘1. Camden reckons 
9284. The number of charity briefs issued 
was according to an account in Burns* 
** Ecclesiastical Law',” 10,489. Formerly 
Archdeacon Plymley, in his charge to the 
clergy of Salop, 1793, says that, from the 
“Liber Ilegis,’* there were in England and 
Wales 5098 rectories, 3687 vicarages, and 
2970 churches, neither rectorial nor vicari- 
al; in all 11,755 churches in the 10,000 
parish^.s It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that both churches and parishes have much 
increased since that period. 

As to divisions and consolidations of 
parishes, see 58 Goo. III. c. 45 • 59 Geo. 
III. c. 134 ; 8 ik 0 Vic. c. 70. See also 3 
& 4 Vic. c. 60, sec. 6. 

PARSON. {Persona eccksio!,) Parson 
properly signifies the rector of a parish 
church, because, during the time of his 


incumbency, he represents the Church, 
and in the of the law sustains the 
person thereof, as well in suing as in being 
sued, in any action touching the same. 
Parson tmparsonee {persona %mper8onata) 
is he that, as lawful incumbent, is in actual 
possession of a parish church, and with 
whom the church is full, whether it be 
presentative or impropriate. The word 
ersona is however applied in ancient 
ocuments to others besides parochial in- 
cumbents, that is, to ecclesiastical officers 
who had a personal responsibility for the 
services and duties proper to their churches. 
(See Persona.) 

PARSONAGE. The^arson’s residence. 
It is ap])licable both to rectories and to vicar- 
ages, and indeed to the official residences of 
air incumbents of parishes, parochial dis- 
tricts, or chapelrics. As to giving of lands 
for parsona^s, see 55 Geo. 111. c. 147. 

PARVISE. A chamber over a church 
porch. The parvise tvas most likely always 
a kind' of domus inclusa for some officer of 
the church, as, for instance, the sacristan ; 
and from the frequent occurrence of an 
altar in the east window, we may presume 
that it was sometimes a temporary lodging 
for a priest. 

PASCH. The festival of Easter. 
PASCHAL, Pertaining to the Passover. 
The lamb offered in this Jewish festival 
being a prominent type of Christ, the 
terms paschal aitjl paschal lamb are often 
used in a])plication to the Redeemer, A*i 
example occurs in the proper preface for 
Easter Day, in the Communion Office, thus : 
“ Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, for he 
is the very Paschal Lamb, which was offered 
lor us, and hath taken away the sin of the 
world,” &c. c 

PASSALORYNCHITES, or PATTA- 
LORYNCHIANS. Certain heresies, the 
followers of Montanus, who made profes- 
sion of never speaking, and for that pur- 
pose always held their fingers upon their 
mouths, grounding it upon certain words 
of the 140th Psalm. Tney began to ap- 
pear in the second age; and St. Jerome 
testifies, that even in his time he found 
some of them in Galatia, as he travelled to 
Ancyra. 

PASSING BELL. By the sixth canon 
it is enjoined, “ When any is passing out 
of this life, a bell shall be tolled, and the 
minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duW. And after theparty^s death (if 
it fall out) there shall be rung no more 
but one short peal, and one other befow 
the burial, and on© other after the burial. 

PASSION WEEK. So we denominate 
the week immediately preceding the *fcs- 
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tival of Easter^ because in that week our 
Saviour’s pasewn and death happened. 

The primitive Christians called it Heh- 
domas Mfujna, or the Great Week, No 
one can better describe it to us than St. 
Chrysostom, who says, “ It was called the 
Great Week, not because it consisted of 
longer days, or more in number, than other 
weeks, but because at this time great things 
were wrought for us by our Lord. For 
in this week the ancient tyranny of the 
devil was dissolved, death was extinct, the 
strong man was bound, his goods *were 
spoiled, sin was abolished, the curse was 
destroyed, paradise wfc opened, heaven 
became accessible,^ men and angels were 
joined together, the middle wall of parti- 
tion was broken down, the barriers were 
taken out of the way, the God of peace 
made peace between things in heaven and 
things in earth ; therefore it is called the 
Great Week, And as this is the head of 
all other weeks, so the Great Sahhafh is the 
head of this w’eck. Therefore, in this week, 
many increase their labours ; some adding 
to their fastings, others to their watchings ; 
others give more liberal alms, testifying the 
greatness of the Divine goodness by their 
care of good works, and more intense piety 
and holy living. As the Jews wont forth to 
meet CiiRis'i’, when he had raised Lazarus 
from the dead, so now not only one city, 
but all the world, go fotth to meet him, 
not with palm branches in their hands, hut 
with alms-decdvS, humanity, virtue, fastings, 
tears, prayers, watchings, and all kinds of 
piety, which they offer to Christ their 
Loud. And not only we, but the em- 
perors of the world, honour this week, 
making it a time of vacation from all civil 
business? The imperial letters are sent 
abroad at this time, commanding all pri- 
soners to bo set at liberty from their chains. 
For, as our Lord, when he descended into 
hell, set free those that were detained by 
death j so the servants, according to their 
pow'er, imitating the kindness of their 
LORD, loose men from their corporal bonds, 
when they have no power to relax the 
spiritual.” 

It is plain from hence, that the ancient 
Christians paid an extraordina^ regard to 
this Holy Week, and that this consisted 
in additional exercises of devotion, longer 
fastings, more liberal alms, vacation from 
all civil business, and a general release of 
prisoners, some particulai* cases of criminals 
only excepted. 

The Thursday in this week, which w'as 
the day on wliich Christ was betrayed, 
was observed with some peculiar customs. 
In sonio pburcbes, the communion was ad- 


ministered in the evening after supper, in 
imitation of the communion of the apostles 
at our Lord’s last supper. On this day 
the Ompetentes, or candidates of baptism, 
publicly rehearsed the creed before the 
bishops or presbyters in die church. And 
on this day it was customary for servants 
to receive tlie communion. The modern 
ritualists call this day Maundy Thursday, 
(See Maundy Thursday, \ 

The Friday w^as called Good Friday, or 
Pasik of the Cross, in oj>position to Easter, 
or the Pasch of the Resurrection, On this 
day, not only penitents were absolved, but 
a general absolution and indulgence was 
proclaimed to all the people, observing the 
day with fasting, prayers, and contrition. 

The Saturday of this week was known 
by the name of the Great Sabbath. It had 
many peculiarities belonging to it. For 
this w'as the only Sabbath throughout the 
year that the Greek churches, and some 
of the Western, kept as a fast ; all other 
Saturdays, or Sabbaths, being observed as 
festivals. On this day they continued to 
fast, not only till evening, hut till cock- 
crowing in the morning, which w^as the 
supposed time of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection. And the preceding time of the 
night was spent in Divine service, praying, 
preaching, and baptizing such of the cate- 
chumens as presented themselves. A rem- 
nant of which custom seems still to be 
kept up in the Latin offices, w^hich pre- 
scribe the reading of numerous chapters 
from the Holy Scriptures, called prophe- 
cies, with prayers, &:c. interspersed. Eusebi- 
us tells us that, in the time of Constantine, 
this vigil was kept wnth great pomp. For 
that emperor set up lofty pillars of wax, to 
burn as torches all over the city, so that 
the night seemed to outshine the sun at 
noonday. The fifth Sunday in Lent is 
called in the Itoman office, Fassion Sun- 
day, that name being applied to it in refer- 
ence to our Lord’s prediction on that day 
of his api)roaching passion. And some 
persons call the week, of w hich Passion 
Sunday is the first day, Passion Week; 
and the real Passion Week they call Holy 
Week, ’rhis is, how ever, a piece of pe- 
dantry, founded on a mistake. 

PASSOVER. [Pesach, Heb., which sig- 
nifies o leap, a passage,) {Pascha, in the 
LXX.) The Passover w^as a solemn fes- 
tival of the Jews, instituted in commemor- 
ation of their coming out of Egypt, be- 
cause the night before their departure the 
destroying angel, that slew the first-bom 
of the Egyptians, passed over the houses 
of the Hebrews without entering them, 
because they were marked with the blood 
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of the lamb, which for this reason was 
called the paschal lamb. 

PASTOR. Literally, a shepherd ; figur- 
atively, the bishop of a diocese, or the 
priest of a parish, whose people are, like- 
wise, figuratively called their fiock. It is 
employed in this sense in one of the pray- 
ers for the Ember Week, and in the Ordin- 
ation Services. 

PASTORAL STAFF. (See Crosier.) 
It is mentioned in one of the rubrics of 
King Edward VI.’s First Prayer Book, 
whi^ is still the law of the Church, accord- 
ing to the present rubric as to the “orna- 
ment of the Church,” which prescribes that 
the bishop shall in his public ministrations, 
besides his proper vestments, have “his 
pastoral staff in his hand, or else borne or 
nolden by his chaplain.” 

PATEN. The plate on which the sacred 
bread in the eucharist is laid. The original 
word signifies a wide open dish. It occurs 
in our Communion Office, at consecration, 
“ here the priest is to take the paten into 
his hands.” 

PATRIARCHS. ^ (From the Greek 
warpiA, family ^ and head or ruler.) 

Patriarchs among Christians are ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, or bishops, so called 
from their paternal authority in the 
Church. 

In the ancient Christian Church, patri- 
archs were next in order to metropolitans 
or primates. They were originally styled 
wrciibishops, and exarchs of a diocese. For 
the name archbishop was anciently a more 
extensive title than now, and scarce given 
to any but those whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over a whole imperial diocese,* as 
the bishops of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
&c. After the setting up the patriarchal 
power, the name archbishop was appropri- 
ated to the patriarchs. 

The first time we meet with the name 
patriarch given to any bishop by public 
authority of the Church, is in the Council 
of Chalcedon, which mentions the most 
holy patriarchs^ particularly Leo, patriarch 
of great Rome. Among yuivate authors, 
the first who mentions patriarchs by name 
is Socrates, who wrote his history about 
the yeajw 440, eleven years before the 
Council of Chalcedon. But though we 
cannot trace the name any liigher, yet the 
power itself was much earlier. Ibe Ro- 
manists carry it up to ihe time of the 
apostles. Others fix it to a little before the 
Council of Xicc . Others ascribe its rise 
to that very council. L. a matter so ob- 
scure, and so variously controverted among 
learned men, it is no easy matter to dete^ 
mine where the right lies. But, however 


it be, tbe fourth century affords pregnant 
proofs of the establishment and growth of 
the patriarchal power. 

The power of patriarchs was not one 
and the same precisely in all churches, but 
differed according to the different customs 
of places and countries, or the pleasure of 
kings or councils. The patriarch of Con- 
stantinople grew to be a patriarch over 
the patriarchs of Rhesus and Caesarea. 
And the prtriarch of Alexandria bad some 
prerogatives which no other patriarchs 
besides himself enjoyed. Such was the 
right of consecrating and approving every 
single bishop under his jurisdiction. 

The general privileges of the patriarchate 
were these following: — First, the patri- 
archs ordained all the metropolitans under 
them; but they themselves were to be 
ordained by a diocesan synod. Secondly, 
they had the power of convening all their 
metropolitans and provincial bishops to a 
diocesan synod. Thirdly, they had the 
privilege of receiving appeals from metro- 
politans and provincial synods, and re- 
versing theii* decrees. In the fourth place, 
they might inquire into the administration 
of metropolitans, and censure them in case 
of heresy or misdemeanour. By virtue of 
this power, Chrysostom deposed Gerontius, 
bishop of Nicomedia. Fifthly, a patriarch 
had power to delegate, or send a metro- 
politan into anf part of his diocese, as 
his commissioner, to hear and determine 
ecclesiastical causes in his name. Sixthly, 
the metropolitans did nothing of moment 
without consulting tlie patriarchs. Se- 
venthly, it was the patriarch’s office to 
publish both ecclesiastical and civil laws, 
which concerned the Church. The last 
privilege of patriarchs was, that <hey w ere 
all co-ordinate and independent of one 
another. After ages, it is true, made great 
alteration in this matter. 

Learned men reckon up thirteen patri- 
archs in those early ages, that is, one in 
every capital city of each diocese in the 
Romish empire. The patriarchs were as 
follows ; — 

The patriarchs of Antioch and Ephesus, 
in Asia. 

The patriarch of Caesarea, in Cappa- 
docia. 

The patriarch of Thessalonica, in Mace- 
donia. 

ITie patriarch of Sirmium, in Illyricum. 

The patriarchs of Rome and Milan, in 
Italy. 

The patriarchs of Alexandria and Car- 
thwe, m Egypt. 

The patriarch of Lyons, in France; 

The patriarch of Toledo, in Spain. 
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The patriarch of York, in Britain. 

The patriarch of Constantinople, styled 
the (Ecumenical^ or Universal Patriarch, 

All these were independent of one 
another, till Rome by encroachment, and 
Constantinople by law, gained a superiority 
over some of the rest. The subordinate 
patriarchs, nevertheless, still retained the 
title of exarchs of the diocese, and con- 
tinued to sit and vote in councils. 

The title of patriarch is still kept up in 
the Greek Church ; the supreme neaa of 
which is the patriarch of Constantinople, 
who pays a large sum (sometimes ten, 
sometimes tw^enty, thousand crowns) to 
the Grand Seignor, for his instalment. His 
revenue amounts to near forty thousand 
crowns a year, arising from the sale of 
bishoprics and other benefices ; besides 
that every priest in Constantinople pays 
him a crown per annum. There are about 
150 bishops and archbishops dependent on 
this patriarch. 

Alter the patriarch of Constantinople, 
the richest is the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
The jiatriarch of Antioch is the poorest of 
them all. The patriarch of Alexandria is 
very powerful: he assumes the title of 
Grand Judge of the whole world. But 
what distinguishes him more than all the 
rest from the patriarch of Constantinople 
is, his being less exposed to the avarice 
and resentments of the Ttrks. 

The patriarch of Constantinople is elect- 
ed by the archbishops and bishops, with 
the consent and approbation of the Grand 
Seignor, who presents the new patriarch 
with a white horse, a black capuch, a cro- 
sier, and an embroidered caftan. The 
bishop of Heraclca, as chief archbishop, 
has a rigftt to consecrate him. This pre- 
late, dressed in pontifical robes, conducts 
the patriarch to nis throne, and vests him 
with the cross, mitre, and other ornaments. 
He is attended to the church by some of 
the officers of the Porte, who read over 
his letters pawjnt at the church door, with 
a strict charge to the people to own him 
as their head, to maintain him suitably to 
his dignity, and to pay his debts, under 
penalty of bastinado and confiscation of 
tlieir effects. 

The Jews had their patriarchs, who 
Were governors set up upon the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. One of these had his 
residence at Tiberias, and another at Ba- 
bylon; who were the heads of the Jews 
dispersed throughout the Roman and Per- 
sian empires. TTiey continued in great 
power and dignity till the latter end of 
^be fourth century, about which time the 

order ceased. 


PATRIMONY. A name anciently given 
to church estates, or revenues. Thus we 
find mentioned, in the letters of St. Gre- 
gory, not only the patrimony of the Roman 
Church, but those likewise of the Churches 
of Rimini, Milan, and Ravenna. This 
name, therefore, does not peculiarly sig- 
nify any sovereign dominion or jurisdic- 
tion, belonging to the Roman Church, or 
the pope. 

Ctiurchcs, in cities whose inhabitants 
were but of modern subsistence, had no 
estates left to them out of their own dis- 
trict : but those in imperial cities, such as 
Rome, Ravenna, and Milan, where sena- 
tors, and persons of the first rank, inhabit- 
ed, were endowed with estates in divers 
parts of the world. St. Gregory mentions 
the patrimony of the Church of Ravenna 
in Sicily, and another of the Church of 
Milan in that kingdom. The Roman 
Church had patrimonies in France, Africa, 
Sicily, in the Cottian Alps, and in many 
other countries. The same St. Gregory 
had a lawsuit with the bishop of Ra- 
venna for the patrimonies of the two 
Churches, wliich afterwards ended by 
agreement. 

PAITl^ASSIANS. {A patre passo.\ 
A denomination that arose in the second 
century. Praxeas, a man of genius and 
learning, denied any real distinction be- 
tween the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and maintained that the Father, sole 
Creator of all things, had united to himself 
the human nature of Christ. Hence his 
followers were called Monarchians, be- 
cause of their denying a plurality of per- 
sons in the Deity ; and also Patripassians, 
because they believed that the Father 
was so intimately united with the man 
Christ, his Son, that he suffered with 
him the anguish of an afflicted life, and 
the torments of an ignominious death. It 
does not appear that this sect formed to 
itself any separate place of worship, or 
removed from the ordinary assemblies of 
Christians. 

PATRON. The person who has the 
right to present to a benefice. The great- 
est part of the benefices in England are 
resentative ; the thanes or l^rds, who 
uilt and endowed churches, having first 
agreed with the bishops that they should 
have the privilege of presenting^ nt clerks 
to serve and receive the profits of the 
churches founded by them ; which right la 
continued to their posterity, and those who 
have purchased of them. See the 14 & 15 
Vic. c. 97, for a new legislative right of pa- 
tronage to builders and endowers of new 
churches. 
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PAUL, ST., THE CONVERSION OF. 
A festival of the Christian Church, ob- 
served on the twenty-fifth of January. 

The Church chooses to commemorate 
St. Paul by his Conversion, because, as it 
was wonderful in itself, and a miraculous 
effect of the powerful grace of God, so 
was it highly beneficial to the Church of 
Christ : for, while the other apostles had 
their particular provinces, he had the care 
of all the Churches, and by his iiidcfa- 
tigablo labours contributed very much to 
the propagation of the gospel throughout 
the world. 

It is remarkable of this great apostle of 
the Gentiles, that, after his conversion, he 
changed his name, being called before 
Saul, a name famous among the tribe of 
Benjamin (to which he belonged) ever 
since the nrst king of Israel, Saul, was 
chosen out of that tribe. Ihe name Paul, 
which he afterwards assumed, related to 
the Roman corporation where he was born ; 
though some have thought it was in me- 
mory of his converting Sergius Paulus, 
the Roman governor.^ 

Among other reasons which may be 
assigned for the miraculous conversion of 
St Paul, the most considerable seems to 
be, that this might add the greater weight 
and authority to his preaching ; which was 
necessary, considering the gr(;at share he 
was to have in planting Christianity in the 
world. Add to this, that St, Paul appears 
to have had a veiy honest mind, and to 
have been influenced with a regard only 
to what he thought truth ; hut being pre- 
judiced by education, and pushed on by 
the heat of his natural temper, was trans- 
ported with furious zeal; and therefore 
God was pleased to “ show mercy to him,” 
because what he did was done “ ignorantly, 
in unbelief and in a miraculous manner 
to convince him of the truth of that reli- 
gion which he persecuted. 

PAUL’S, ST., CROSS. (Sec Cross.) 

^ PAULIANISTS. The Paulianists de- 
rive their name from Paulus Samosatensis, 
who was elected bishop of Antioch, A. d. 
260. He maintained, amongst f)ther errors, 
that our Lord was a mere man, and had 
not come down from heaven. He was 
condemned and deposed liy a council at 
Antioch, A. D. 272. One of the canons of 
Nice required the Paubanists to be re- 
baptized, because in baptising they did not 
use the only lawful form according to our 
Saviour’s command. 

PAULICIANS. Ilere^ics in the seventh 
century, disciples of Constantine, a native 

» A^'Rienia, and a fayourer of the eirors 
of Manes. . 


As the name of Manicheans was become 
odious to all nations, he gave those of' his 
sect the title of Paulicians, on pretence that 
they followed only the doctrine of St. Paul. 

()ne of their most detestable maxims wag, 
not to give alms to the poor, that they 
might not contribute to the support of 
creatures who were the work of thebad god. 

The sect of the Paulicians did not spread 
much till the reign of the emperor Nice- 
phorus, who began to reign in 801. The 
protection of this prince drew great num- 
bers to their party. But the empress 
'Fheodora, regent during the minority of 
Michel, published an edict, obliging them 
to follow the C’atholic faitli, or to depart 
out of the empire. Many of them chose 
rather to suffer death than to obey ; and 
several, who lay concealed, afterwards took 
up arms against the emperor Basil, the 
Macedonian. 

PAX. A small tablet of silver, or some 
fit material, often very elaborately orna- 
mented, by means of which the kiss of 
peace was, in the mcdiceval Church, circu- 
lated through the congregation. It M'as 
introduced when the primitive kiss of 
peace, which used to circulate throughout 
the Christian assemblies, was discontinued 
on account of some appearance of scandal 
which had grown out of it. In the place 
of this, a small tablet of silver or ivory, or 
some appropriable material, having first 
received the kiss of the priest, was pre- 
sented by him to the deacon, and by rim 
again to the people, by all of whom it was 
kissed in order ; thus 'receiving and trans- 
mitting from each to all the symbr)! of 
Christian love and unity, without any pos- 
sibility of offence. 

In the Syrian churches, th€' following 
seems to be the way in which tlie same 
I thing is symbolized. In a pait of the 
prayers, which has a reference to the birth 
of Christ, on pronouncing the words 
** Peace on earth, good will towards men,” 
the attending ministers take the officiating 
priest’s right between both their hands, 
and so pass the peace to the congregation, 
each of whom lakes his neighbour’s right 
hand, and salutes him with the word peace. 
In the Romish Church the Pax is still used. 
By the Church of England it was omitted 
at the Reformation as a useless ceremony. 
Though the pax as an ornament is found 
among the ornaments of the altar, pre- 
served in many churches after the Reform- 
ation. — See Hiereugia Angficana. 

PAX VOBTSCUM. {lat) In English, 
“ Peace be. with you.” A form of saluta- 
tion frequently made use of in the offices 
of the ancient Christian Church. 
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First, It was usual for the bishop to 
salute the people, in this form, at his first 
entrance into the church. This is often 
mentioned by St. Chrysostom, who derives 
it from apostolical practice. 

Secondly, The reader began the reading 
of the lessons with this form. St. Cyprian 
plainly alludes to this, when, speaking of 
a new reader, whom he had ordained to 
that office, he says, Auapicatus est Pacem, 
dum dedicat lectionem ; he began to use the 
salutation. Peace be with youy when he first 
began to read. The third Council of Car- 
thage took away this privilege from the 
readers, and gave it to the deacons, or 
other superior ministers of the church. 

Thirdly, In many places, the sermon 
was introduced with this form of saluta- 
tion, and often ended with it. 

Fourthly, It was alw’ays used at the 
consecration of the eucharist : and, 

Lastly, At the dismission of the congre- 
gation. And, whenever it was said by the 
officiating minister, the people alw'ays an- 
swered, And with Ihij spirit 

St. Chrysostom lays open the original 
intent and design of this practice. For he 
says, it was an ancient custom in the apos- 
tles’ days, when the rulers of the Church 
had the gift of inspiration, for the people 
to say to the preacher. Peace be with thy 
spirit; acknowledging thereby that they 
were under the guidance^and direction of 
the Spirit of God. 

In our own liturgy we use an equiva- 
lent salutation, namely. The Lord he with 
you ; to which the ‘people answer, (as the 
primitive Christians did,) And with thy 
spirit It occurs but twice in our Prayer 
Book, i. e. after the Creed at Morning and 
Evenin^JPraycr. In the First Book of King 
Edward it followed the versiclcs, immedi- 
ately preceding the collect for the day: 
besides being used more than once in 
other offices. 

PECULIARS. Those parishes and 
places are called peculiars, which are ex- 
empted from^ the jurisdiction of the proper 
ordinary of the diocese where they lie. 
These exempt jurisdictions are so called, 
not because they are under no ordinary, 
but because they are not under the ordS- 
nary of the diocese, but have one of their 
own. They are a remnant of Popery. 
The pope, before the Reformation, by a 
usurpea authority, in defiance of the canons 
of the Church, exempted them from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese. 
At the Reformation, by an oversight, they 
were not restored to the jurisdiction of 
the diocesan, but remained under the sove- 
or under such other person, as by 


custom or purchase obtained the right of 
superintendence. 

The act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, which 
constituted the ecclesiastical commission, 
empowered the commissioners “ to propose 
those parishes, churches, or chapefries 
which are locally situate in any diocese, 
but subject to any peculiar jurisdiction, 
other than the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
the diocese in which the same are locally 
situate, shall be only subject to the juris- 
diction of the bishop of tne diocese within 
which such parishes, churches, or chapel- 
ries are locally situate.” (Sect. 10.) In 
consecjuence of recommendations by the 
commissioners, peculiars have been abol- 
ished in most, if not all, dioceses of Eng- 
land. 

PELAGIANS. Heretics who first ap- 
peared about the latter end of the fourth, 
or beginning of the fifth, century. 

Pelagius, author of this sect, was a Bri- 
ton, being born in AVales. His name, in 
the British language, was Morgan, which 
signifies sea-bornj from whence he had 
his Latin name Peltgius. He is said to 
have been a monk by profession j but pro- 
bably was no otherwise such than as those 
w'cre so called who led stricter Jives than 
others within their owm houses. Some 
of our ancient historians pretend that he 
was abbot of Bangor. But this is not 
likely, because the British monasteries 
(according to a learned author) W'cre of a 
later date. St. Augustine gives him the 
character of a very pious man, and a Chris- 
tian of no vulgar rank. According to the 
same father, he travelled to Rome, where 
he associated himself with persons of the 
greatest learning and figure. Here he in- 
structed several young persons, particularly 
Coelestius and .lulianus ; as also Timasius 
and Jacobus, wlio afterw^ards renounced 
his doctrine, and applied themselves to St. 
Augustine. During this time he wrote his 
“ Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles,” and 
his Letters to Melania and Demetrias. 

Pelagius, being charged with heresy, 
left Rome, and WTiit into Africa, whore 
he was present at the famous conference 
held at Carthage, between the Catholics 
and Donatists. From Carthage he tra- 
velled into Egypt, and at last went to 
Jerusalem, w’here he settled. ^ He wm 
accused before the Council of Diospolis in 
Palestine, where he recanted his opmions ; 
but relapsing, and discovering the insin- 
cerity of his recantation, he was afterwards 
condemned by several councils in Aftica, 
and by a synod at Antioch. Pelagius died 
somewhere in the East, but where is un- 
certain. His principal tenets, as we find 
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them charged upon his disciple Ccelestius outward profession of that sorrow. An 
Church of Carthage, were these : account ot penance in the primitiye Church 

t. That Adam was by nature mortal, may be seen in Bingham, and more con- 
and, whether he had sinned or not, would cisely in Coleman, from whom we shall 
certainly have died. quote in this article. Penance, in the 

II. That the consequences of Adam’s jChristian Church, is an imitation of the 
sin were confined to his person, and the discipline of the Jewish synagogue; or, 
rest of mlinkind received no disadvantage I ];ather, it is a continuation of the same in- 
thereby. stitution. Excommunication in the Chris- 

IIL That the law qualified men for the tian Church is essentially the same as 
kingdom of heaven, and was founded upon expulsion from the synagogue of the Jews ; 
equal promises with the gospel. and the penances of the offender, required 

IV. That, before the coming of our for his restoration to his former condition. 
Saviour, some men lived without sin. were not materially different in the Jewish 

V. That new-born infants are in the and Christian Churches. The principal 


same condition with Adam before his fall. 

VI. That the general resurrection of the 
dead does not follow in virtue of our 
Saviour’s resurrection. 

VII. That a man may keep the com- 
mands of God without difficulty, and pre- 
serve himself in a perfect state of inno- 
cence. 

VIII. That rich men cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, unless they i)art 
with all their estate. 

IX. That the grace of God is not 
granted for, the performance of every moral 
act ; the liberty of the will, and informa- 
tion in points of duty, being sufficient for 
this purpose. 

X. That the grace of God is given in 
proportion to our merits. 

XI. That none can be called the sons of 
God, but tliose who are perfectly free 
from sin. 

XII. That our victory over temptation 
is not gained by God’s assistance, but by 
the liberty of the will. 

The heresy of Pelagius, notwithstanding 
its condemnation, made its way into 
Britain, where its author was bom j being 
conveyed thither by one Agricola, the son 
of Severianus, a Pelagian bishop of Gaul. 
The orthodox party wore very diligent in 
opposing its progress, and for that purpose 
requested the Gallican bishops to send 
over some persons of eminence to manage 
the contest. Those chosen for this pur- 
pose were Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, 
fuid Lupus, bishop of Troyes ; \» ho, arriving 
in Britain, held a famous conference with 
the Pelagians at St. Alban’s, in which the 
latter were put to silence, and the people 
gave sentence, by their acclamations, for 
Germanus and Lupus. The Pelagian 
error respecting original sin is noticed in 
our ninth Article. 

PENANCE. (Posni’fewfwi, Latin.) As 
repentance is the principle and inward 
feeling of sorrow for sin, which we are 
determined to forsake, so penance is the 


point of distinction consisted in this, that 
the sentence of excommunication aflected 
the civil relations of the offender under 
the J ewish economy ; but in the Christian 
Church it affected only his relations to 
that body. Neither the spirit of the pri- 
mitive institutions of the Church, nor its 
situation, nor constitution in the first tiiree 
centuries, w^as at all compatible wdth'the 
intemiingling or confounding of civil and 
religious privileges or penalties. 

The act of excommunication was, at 
first, an exclusion of the offender from the 
Lord’s supper, and from the wjnpai. The 
term itself implies separation from the 
communion. The practice was derived 
from the injunction of the apostle, 1 Cor. v. 
11, ‘‘With'^cJj an one no not to 
From the coiitextr and from 1 Cor. x. 16 
— 18; xi. 20 — 34, it clearly appears that 
the apostle refers, not to common meals, 
and the ordinary intercourse of life, but to 
these religious festivals. 

Examples of penitence or repentance 
occur in the Old Testament; neither are 
there w^anting instances, not merely of 
individuals, but of a whole city or people, 
performing certain acts of p- nance, — 
fasting, mourning, &c. (Nehem. ix. and 
Jonah iii.) But these acts of humiliation 
were essentially different, in their relations 
to individuals, from Christian penance. 

We have, however, in the New Testa- 
ment, an instance of the excommunication 
of an offending member, and of his restor- 
ation to the fellowship of the Church by 
penance, agreeably to' the authority of 
ot. Paul, 1 Cor. v.l— -8 ; 2 Cor. ii. 6—11. 
This sentence of exclusion from the Church 
was pronounced by thi nUiemhled hody^ and 
in the name of the Lord-* Jesus Christ. 
By this sentence, the offender was separ- 
ated from the people of the Lord, with 
whom he had been joined by baptism, and 
was reduced to his former conoition as a 
heathen man, subject to the power of Ba- 
tan, and of evil spirits. This is, perhaps, 
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the true import of delivering such an one 
up to Satan. 

A similar act of excommunication is 
described briefly in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, “ If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be anathema maranatha.” - The 
uapav A9d corresponds, in sense, with the 
Hebrew onn, ana denotes a thing devoted 
to utter destruction ; (which, however, is 
by some supposed to be the Syro-Chaldaic 
nnK Kno, expressed in the Greek charac- 
ter, meaning, “ The Lord cometh.”) (See 
Maranatha/j The whole sentence implies 
that the Church leaves the subject of it to 
the Lord, who cometh to execute judg- 
ment upon him. All that the apostle re- 
quires of the Corinthians is, tnat they 
should exclude him from their communion 
and fellowship ; so that he should no longer 
be regarded as one of their body. lie 
pronounces no further judgment u])on the 
offender, but leaves him to the judgment 
of God. “ What have I to do to judge 
them that are without?” (ver. 12,) i. e. 
those who are not Christians, to which class 
the excommunicated person would belong. 
“ Do not ye judge them that are within ?” 
i. e. fulL members of the Church. But 
them that are without God judgeth; or 
rather will fiidgcy Kpivd as the reading 
should be. It appears from 2 Cor, ii. 1 — 1 1, 
that the Church had not restored such to 
the privileges of comiguixdn, but were 
willing to do so ^ and thjif the apostle very 
gladly authorized the measure. 

It is important to remark that, in the 
primitive Church, penance related only to 
such as hod been excluded from the com- 
munion of the Church. Its immediate 
object was, not the forgiveness of the 
ofliendenby the Lord God, but his recon- 
ciliation with the Church. It could, there- 
fore, relate only to open and scandalous 
oflences. De occultis non judical ecclesia 
— the Church takes no cognizance of secret 
sins — ^was an ancient maxim of the Church. 
The early Fathers say expressly, that the 
Church offers pardon only for offences 
committed against her. The forgiveness 
of all sin she refers to God himself. Om- 
nia aiUemi says Cyprian, Ep. 55, remisimus 
Deo omnipotentif in cujm mtestate eunt 
omnia rem'vata. Such are the concurring 
sentiments of-inofe^of the early writers ou 
this subject. It was reserved for a later 
age to confduhd these important distinc- 
tions, and to arro^te to the Church the 
prerogative of forgiving sins. 

The readmission of penitents into the 
Church was the subject of frequent con- 
troversy with the early Fathers, and an- 
cient religious sects. Some contended 
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that those who had once been excluded 
from the Church for their crimes, <13^1 
never again to be received to her feuow- 
ship and communion. But the Church 
generallv were disposed to exercise a more 
charitable and forgiving spirit. 

PENANCE. In the law of ^-England, 
penance is an ecclesiastical ^nishment 
or penalty, used in the discipline of the 
Church of England, by which an of- 
fender is obliged to give a public satis- 
faction to the Church for scandal done 
by his evil example. For small offences 
and scandals, a public satisfaction or pen- 
ance is required to be made before the 
minister, churchwardens, and some of the 
parishioners, as the ecclesiastical judge 
shall think fit to decree. These penances 
may be moderated at the discretion bf the 
judge, or commuted for money to be de- 
voted to pious uses. In the case of incest 
or incontinency the offender is sometimes 
enjoined to d6 public penance in the ca- 
thedral, the parish church, or the market- 
j)lacc, bare-legged, bare-headed and in a 
w'hite sheet, ami to make open, confession 
of his crime in a form of words prescribed 
by the judge. This sort of nunishment, 
however, being Contrary to tne spirit of 
the age, and the profligate being found to 
make parties to abet the offender, it has 
fallen into desuetude. 

PENANCE, THE SACRAMENT OF. 
The Romanists define penance a sacra- 
ment, wherein a person, who has the 
requisite dispositions, receives absolution 
at the hands of the priest, of all sins com- 
mitted since baptism. (See Auricular Con- 
fession^ Satisfaction, Purgatory, Absolution,) 

The Council of Trent (sess. 14, can. 1) 
has expressly decreed, that every one is 
accursed who shall affirm that penance is 
not truly and properly a sacrament insti- 
tuted by Christ in the universal Church, 
for reconciling those Christians to the Di- 
vine majesty who have fallen into sin after 
baptism ; and this sacrament, it is declared, 
consists of two parts — the matter and the 
form : the matter is the act of the penitent, 
including contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction ; the form of it is the act of absolu- 
tion on the part of the priest. Accordingly 
it is enjoined, that it is the duty of every 
man, who hath fallen after baptism, to 
confess his sins once a year, at least, to a 
priest ; that this confession is to be secret ; 
lor public confession is neither commanded 
nor expedient ; and that it must be exact 
and particular, including every kind and 
act of sin, with all the circumstances at- 
tending it. When the penitent has so 
done, Uie priest pronounces an absolution, 
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19 not conditional or declarative only, 
b^^bsolute and judicial. This secret or 
aii^ular co^essipn .was fi^dccreed and 
established jibe feurth Council of Late- 
ran,uti^ Innocent III., i^^ 1215^ (cap. 21). 
And the^d^Ciitee of this council was after- 
wards cf^lil^hned and enlarged in the Coun- 
cil of FlSrence, and in that^f Trent, which 
drdains that confessioli was instituted by 
Christ; that, by the law of God, it is 
necessary to silVation, and that it has 
always been practised in the Christian 
Church. As for the penances imposed on 
the penitent by way of satisfaction, they 
have been commonly the repetition of cer- 
tain forms of devotion, as Paternosters or 
. Ave-Marias, the payment of stipulated 
; sums, pilgrimages, fasts, or various species 
,pf corjforeal discijilinc. But the most for- 
*^idabie penaiice, in the estimation oT many 
who have belonged tp the Homan com- 
munion, has been the temporary pains of 
purgatory. But, under all the nenaltics 
which are . inflicted or threatened in the 
llomish Church, it has provided relief hy 
its indulgences, . and by its jirayers or 
masses fpr tha dead, performed professedly 
for relieving and ‘rescuing the souls that 
are detained in purgatoryv 
The reader need scarcely be reminded 
how entirely opposed all this is to the 
doctrine of the Church of England. The 
Church of Home- aftirms penance ” to be 
a “ sacrament,” instituted hy CiliusT him- 
self, and secret “ confession” to be one of 
its constituent parts, instituted by the 
Divine law; and she anathematizes those 
who contradict her: — the Church of Eng- 
land denies “ penance ” to be a sacrament' 
of the gospel ; affirms it to have “ grown 
of the corrupt following of the apostles ; ” 
and “ not to have ” the proper “ nature of 
a sacrament,” as “not having any visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God ; ” and 
of course denies the sacramental character 
of “confession.” The Church of Home 
pronounces, that, by the Divine law, “ all 
persons” must confess their sins to the 
priest : — the Church of England limits her 
provisions for confession to “ sick persons.” 
The Church of Rome pronounces that all 
Piersons are “bound” to confess : — the 
Church of England directs, that the sick 
“be moved” to make confession. The 
Church of Home insists upon a confession 
of “ all sins whatsoever the Church of 
Fmgland recommends “a special confession 
of^ sms,” if the sick person “ feel his con- 
science troubled with any weighty matter.” 
Ihe Church of Home represents penance 
as instituted for reconciling penitents to 
God “as often as they fall into sin after 
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baptism ; ” and imposes confession “ once a 
year : ” — the Church of England advises it 
on a peculiar occasion. And the purpose 
of the Church of England in so advising it 
eviden^b^ls the special relief of a troubled 
ConlToi^ifce : whereas the Church of Home 
prg^o^l^s it to be “ necessary to forgive- 
neifes of sin and to salvation;” and'de- 
l^nojupcea .tAK an anathema “ any one who 
shall sayj that confession is only useful for 
the instruction and consolation of the 
penitent.” And let it be observed, in the 
first place, that as the Church of England, in 
her Commination Service, speaks of the 
ancient ordinance of open penance as “ a 
discipline” the restoration of which is 
“ much to be wished,” she hereby recog- 
nises the ancient systems essentially dif- 
ferent from that of Home : namely, a public 
expression of sorrow and repentance, to 
satisfy the congregation, scandalized by . 
the offence ; not as a private purchaso of .: 
indemnity to the individual : and, in the 
next place, when she uses the word penance, 
in the second exhortation in the same 
service, “ Seeking to bring forth worthy 
fruits of penance,” she but quptO(C&e 
of John the Baptist, (St. Liik^'iih ^Sand 
thus identifies with- 

Hirdvoiay that of Or 

So that the (>p4;Wara,^nance is tlie ihere 
outward 8ym&l*o{ !tbe.i4t^rd repentance. 

PENlTENTIAii. A*cbllection of canons 
in the Homish Church, which appointed 
the time and manner of penance to be 
regularly imposed for every sin, and forma^ 
of prayer that were to be used for tho re* 
ccivifi^of those who entered into penance, 
and reconciling penitents by Solemn abso- 
lution ; a -incthod chiefly introduced in the 
time of the degfiheracy of the Chuflkh 
CEUJTENTIAL PSALMS. 


PENlTENTIAHIES, in the ancient 
Christian Church, were certain presbyters, 
or priests, appointed in every chur^hj 
receive the private confessions of the 
pie; not in prejudice to the pubUo 
cipline, nor with a power of granting afiK 
solution before any penance was periorm- 
ed, but to facilitate the e^neroise o£> pub]ic 
discipline, by acquainting i^en wha%;^^[ms 
the laws of the Ch^:|»E' required to -bd ^ 
expiated by publj^ p^adee, and by direct- 
ing them in th(^^ ^rfor%adj(|ie^ of it ; and 
only to appoint priy|fk){>enance for such 
private crimes as wi^^ot proper ; 
publicly censured, eitn# for fear of obtng 
harm to the penitent lumself, or giving 
scandal.to thp Churoh. ■ ; 

The office of penitential^ priests' vras 
abrogated by Nectarius, bishop of Con*- 
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Btantinople, in the reign of Theodosius, 
upon a certain accident that happened in 
the church. A gentlewoman, coming to 
the penitentiary, made a confession of the 
sins she had committed since her^baptism. 
The penitentiary enjoined her to faist .jiind 
pray. Soon after she came ag^m,:'^iid 
confessed that, during the course oJ^tjer 
penance, one of the deacons of die 
had defiled ' her. This occasioned , tne 
deacon to be cast out of the Church, and 
gave great offence to the people. Wiere- 
u|)on the bishop, by the advice of a presby- 
ter named Eudaemon, took away the peni- 
tentiary’s office, leaving every one to his 
own conscience ; this being the only way 
to free the Church from reproach. — 
Bhufham. 

Nectarius’s example was followed by all 
the bishops of the East, who took aw'ay 
their penitentiaries. However, the office 
continued in use in the Western Churches, 
and chiefly at Rome. A dignitary in many 
of the foreign cathedrals is so called. 

PENITENTS. (See Penance.) Penance 
in the primi^vc Church, as Coleman from 
Augufiti remarks, was wholly a voluntary 
act on the part of those who were subject 
The Church not only would not 
ehfot^ it, .butt they 4jven to urge 

or invite any to submit .to'^bis discipline. 
It was .to be sonant •as 4 lavour, not in- 
flicted as a penalty/ B^t the offending 
person had no authority or permission to- 
prescribe his own duties as a penitent. 
.)i^en once he had resolved to seek the for- 
pifeness and recondiliation of the Church, 
It Was exclusively the prerogative 0 ;^«thnt. 
body to prescribe the conditions on 'which 
this was to be effected. No one'tould even 
be receded as a candidate »for f enance, 
without permission first obtainea of the 
bishop, or presiding elder. * • 

The duties required of penitenfs'eonsist- 
ed essentially in the following particulars : 

1, .Penitents of the first three classes 
required to kneel in 'worship, whilst 
the.ftiithfur were permitted to stand. 

All were required to make kno'wn 
their penitential^ sorrow by an open and 
publi^ epnfession«pf their sin. This eon 
fesa^ ivas to be .made, not before the 
his#^J t)r the priesthood, but in the pre- 
sence of the«wnole Church, with sighs, and 
tears, and lamentations. Thpse expressions 
of grijef they were to ifehcAV and continue 
^ 1 ^ 1 ^ as they renimned in the first or 
lowest-elass of jpeniiknts, entreating at the 
same time, in their behalf, the pra}'ers and 
mterdessions of the faithful. Some idea of 
™ nature of these demonstrations of peni- 
tence maybe formed from a record of them 
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contained in the works of Cyprian. Al- 
most all the canons lay much stress up& 
the sighs qn^ -tears aepompanying th^ 
effusions. 

3. Throughout the whole^ terra- of pen- 
ance, all expressions of joy ww^e to be re- 
strained, and all ornaments of dress to be 
laid aside. The penitents were required, 
literally, to wear sackcloth, and to cover 
their heads 'wdth ashes. Nor were these 
acts of liumiliation restricted to Asli Wed- 
nesday merely, but then especially they 
were required. 

4. The men were required to cut short 
their hair, and to shave their beards, in 
token of aorrow. The women wCre to 
appear with dishevelled hair, and wearing 
a peculiar kind of veil. 

5. During the whole term of penance, ^ 
bathing, fGasting,andscnsual gratifications, 
allowable at other times, were prohibited. 
In the spirit of these regulations, marriage 
was also forbidden. * 

6. Besides these, restrictions and rules 
of a negative character, there were certain 
positive requirements with.w'hich the peni- 
tents were expected to comply. ^ 

Tliey were obliged to fie present, and to 
perform their pa^ at e'V’cry religious as- 
sembly, whether public or private ; a regu- 
lation which neither believers nor catechu- 
mens W'ere required to observe. 

They were cxj)ected to abound in dbeds 
of charity and benevolence, particularly in '' 
almsgiving to the ])oor. 

Especially were they to perform the du- 
ties of the paraholaniy in giving attendance 
upon the sick, and in taking care of them. 
These offices of kindness they were ex- 
pected particularly to bestow upon such as 
were affected with contagious diseases. 

It was also their duty to assist at the 
burial of the dead. Tlie regulations last 
mentioned are supposed to have been 
peculiar to the Church of Africa. 

These duties and regulations collectively 
were sometimes included under the general 
term co/j/e.s'.sio/j. By mis was 

understood not only words, but w^orks; 
both, in connexion, being the appropriate 
means of manifesting sorrow for sin, and 
the purpose of amendment. 

PENITENTS IN POPISH COUN- 
TRIES. There are, in Popish countries, 
particularly in Italy, several fraternities 
(as they arc called) of penitents, dislin- 
guishcQ by the different shape and colour 
of their habits. These are secular so- 
cieties, who have their rules, statutes, and 
churches; and make public processions 
under their particular cross or banner. 
Of these there are more than a hundred ; 
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PENITENTS. 


PERAMBULATION. 


the most considerable of which are as 
Allows : — ^ 

White Penitents. These are of dif- 
ferent sorts at Home. The most ancient 
is that of Gonfalon, instituted in 1264, in 
the church of St. Mary Major : in imita- 
tion of which four others were established 
in the church of Ara-Coeli ; the first under 
the title of the Nativity of our Lord ; the 
second under the invocation of the Holy 
Virgin ; the third under the protection of 
the Holy Innocents ; and the fourth under 
the patronage of St. Helena. The brethren 
of this fraternity, every year, give portions 
to a certain number of young girls, in 
order to their being married. Their habit 
is a kind of white sackcloth, and on the 
shoulder is a circle, in the middle of which 
is a red and white cross. 

II. Black Penitents. The most con- 
siderable of these are the Brethren of 
Mercy, or St. John Baptist. This fra- 
ternity was instituted in 1488, by some 
Florentines, in order to assist criminals at 
the time *of their death, and during their 
imprisonment. On the day of execution, 
they walk in procession before them, sing- 
ing the seven Penitential Psalms, and the 
Litanies? and, after they are dead, they 
take them down from the gibbet, and bury 
them. Their habit is mack sackcloth. 
There are others whose business is to bury 
such persons as are found dead in the 
streets. They wear a death’s head on one 
side of their habit. 

III. Blue Penitents. All these are 

IV. Grey Penitents, remarkable only 

V. lied Pe.nitents. - for the different 

VI. Green Penitents, colours of their 

VII. Violet Penitents. J habits. 

The Church of Home wrongly renders 
our word repentance by penance^ penance 
being an attendant on repentance: and 
she nas erred in making penance a sacra- 
ment in the same sense as baptism and 
the Lord’s supper. This our Church 
condemns, but she speaks of the ancient 
discipline of the Church in a manner 
which greatly shocks ultra-Protestants. 
We allude to the following address in the 
Comminution Service : — “ Breihrcn, in the 
primitive Church there was a godly dis- 
cipline, and, at the beginning of Lent, 
such persons as stood convicted of noto- 
rious sin were put to o,>e7i penance^ and 
punished in this world, that their souls 
mipht be saved in the day of the Lord; 
and that others, admonished by their ex- 
ample, might bo the more aftnid to offend. 
Instead whereof (until the said discipline 
may be restored again, which is much to 
be wished) it is thought good, that at 


this time (in the presence of you all) 
should be read the general sentences of 
God’s cursing against impenitent sinners, 
gathered out of the seven and twentieth 
chanter of Deuteronomy, and other placejs 
of Scripture ; and that ye should answer 
to every sentence, A^nen: to the intent 
that, being admonished of the great in- 
dignation of God against sinners, ye may 
the rather be moved to earnest and true 
repentance, and may walk more warily 
in these dangerous days, fleeing from such 
vices, for which ye affirm witii your own 
mouths the curse of God to be due. (See 
Penance,) 

PENTATEUCH, from two Greek words, 
signifying Jive boohs. It is the general or 
collective designation of the five books of 
Moses. The Samaritan Pentateuch, dis- 
covered and brought to England in the 
17th century, by the instrumentality of 
Archbishop Usher and others, is the He- 
brew Pentateuch written in the ancient 
Hebrew letters. It is supposed by many 
learned men to be the actual text of the 
Scriptures used by the Samaritans, when 
at their petition, Shalmaneser, king of As- 
sjTia, appointed one of the Jewish, priests 
to dwell at Bethel and teach them how 
they should fear the Lord. (2 Kings xvii. 
28.) The copy of the Scriptures then said 
to be brought by this'^iriest, contained the 
canon of ScriptatUi as Lt then existed ; and 
the Samaritans never recognised any other. 
By several critics the text is supposed 
more correct than the Hebrew ; and as on 
element of biblical criticism it is invalu- 
able. 

PENTECOST. (From lUpTfiKoardf:, the 
JiJlieth.) A solemn festival of the Jews, 
so called because it was celebrated fifty 
days after the feast of the Passover, (Lev. 
xxiii. 15, 16.) It corresponds with the 
Christian Whitsuntide, which is sometimes 
called by the same name. 

PENTECOSTALS. These were obla- 
tions made by the parishioners to their 
priest at the feast of Pentecost, which are 
sometimes called Whitsun-farthings ; but 
they were not at first offered to their 
priests, but to the mothgjr-church ; and this 
may be the reason^that the deans and pre- 
bendaries in some cathedrals are entitled 
to receive these oblations, and in some 
places the bishop and archdeacons, as at 
Gloucester. ^ 

PERAMBULATION. Perambulations, 
for ascertaining the boundaries of parishes, 
are to be made by the minister, church- 
wardens, and parishioners, by going round 
the same once a year, in or about Ascen- 
sion week. The parishioitefs may justify 
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going oyer any man’s land" in their per- 
ambulations, according to usage ; and it is 
said may abate all nuisances m their way. 
There is a homily appointed to be used be- 
fore this ceremony, and Queen Elizabeth’s 
injunctions appointed the ]0:ird and 104th 
Psalms to be said in the course of the per- 
ambulation. (See Eof/ation Days.) The 
perambulations are still kept up in several 
parishes ; but have lost their religious cha- 
racter. However, they have been observed 
religiously within the memory of some old 
persons in distant parts of England. 

PERNOCTATIONS, watchingall night, 
— long a custom with the more pious 
Christians, especially before the greater 
festi vals. 

PERPENDICULAR. The last style 
of pure Gothic architecture, which suc- 
ceeded the Decorated about 1360. Jt is 
most readily distinguished by its window 
tracery (see 'Tracery ) ; but the use of the 
/our- centred arch (see Arch) is a more 
important character, though ny no means 
invariably found in this style. Other cha- 
racteristics will be found under Cajntal, 
PiUat\ I'^iaUiuq^ Mouldiny. 

PERPETUAL CURATE. The incum- 
bent of a church, chapel, or district, which 
is within the boundaries of a rectory or 
vicarage ; so called from a curate assistant, 
whose office expires with the incumbency 
of the person who emplUS’s him. 

PERPETUALS. Twenty ministers of 
the choir at Lyons, so called from being 
bound to perpetu|il service there : — like 
our vicars-choral. 

PERSECUTION. The sufferings which 
are inflicted by the world upon the Church 
in all ages, the most striking of which were 
those wich are designated in history the 
Ten Persecutions, and which raged from 
the time of Nero, A. D. 64, to the accession 
of Constantine, under the successive Roman 
emperors, Domitian, (A. D. 81 — 86,) Trajan, 
Adrian, Aurelius, Antoninus, Severus, 
Maximus, Decius, Valerian, Diocletian, 
and Maximian, under the last of whose 
rule the persecution raged against the 
Church in East and West for the space of 
ten years. Each of these periods swelled 
the list of the noble^ army of martyrs. 
Under Nero, the apostles St Peter and 
St. Paul suffered, bt. Clement, bishop of 
Rome; Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem ; and 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, were put to 
death in the reign of Trajan. In the 
persecution of Aurelius, Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, Apollinaris, and Tatian pre- 
sented tneir apologies, as did Tertullian in 
the next persecution under Severus (2001, 
Nicephorue, an ecclesiastical historian, tells 
2 r 2 
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US that it wore easier to count the sands 
upon the seashore than to number the mm*- 
t 3 rrdom 8 in the persecution under Decius 
r2491. The ^eat St. Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, sufiered under Valerian *( 14th of 
September, 258). 

Though the above ten are the most 
memorable of the persecutions of the cross 
of Christ, the Church has ever been op- 
posed by the w^orld. Thus in our country, 
during the Rebellion, the king and primate 
underwent mar^rdom, while thousands of 
faithful men suffered tlie loss of all things 
for the name of Christ. And, even in 
this day, though physical persecution is 
forbidden by the law, moral persecution is 
more or less endured by every self-deny- 
ing Christian, who has to bear taunts and 
nicknames from ungodly men. 

PERSEVERANCE, FINAL. Accord- 
ing to the Calvinistic system, the elect re- 
ceive the grace of perseverance, so that 
when grace has once been received, they 
cannot finally fall from it. This follows 
from their view of election. But, according 
to the Catholic view of grace and of elec- 
tion, men may fall, and fall finally, from 
the grace they have once received. The 
reader is requested to refer to the article 
on Election ; this may be cqnsidered a 
continuation. Since the reformed Church 
of England (with the primitive and Ca- 
tholic) regards election as an admission 
into the pale of the visible Church Ca- 
tholic, not a necessary and infallible ad- 
mission into eternal glory, slie obviously 
could not teach the doctrine of the as- 
sured final perseverance of every indi- 
vidual among the elect ; but, annexing a 
totally different sense to the word eket 
itself from that which is jointly advocated 
by Calvin and by Arminius, she consist- 
ently pronounces that the elect, as she un- 
derstands the term, ftiay finally fall away, 
and thence may everlastingly perish. 

To this moral possibility of final apostasy 
the Anglican Church, as was felt by the 
Calvinistic party in the conference at 
Hampton Court, alludes, though she does 
not specifically there define the matter, in 
her sixteenth Article. 

After we have received the Holy 
Ghost, we may depart fiom grace given 
and fall into sin ; and, by the grace of 
God, we may rise again, and amend our 
lives.” 

Here it seems to be not obscurely inti- 
mated, that the elect, even after they have 
received the Holy Ghost, may so depart 
from grace given, and may so fall into sin, 
that tney either may, or may not, be re- 
stored by the influential grace of God. 
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Such, accordingly, was doubtless per- 
ceived to be the case by the Calvinistic 
party ; for otherwise it is impossible to ac- 
count for their proposed alteration of the 
article, which would have made it speak 
the language of assured personal final per- 
severance. 

They moved King James, that, to the 
original words of the article, “ after we 
have received the Holy Ghost, we may 
depart from grace given, and fall into sin,” 
might be subjoined the following explana- 
tory addition, “yet neither totally nor 
finally.” 

Had this addition been made, the seven- 
teenth Article would doubtless have taught 
the doctrine of the final perseverance of all 
the elect. The wish to make it do so im- 
ported a consciousness that the reformed 
Anglican Church held no such doctrine. 

Nor was this consciousness ill-founded. 
The homily on “ Falling from God,” as we 
might anticipate from its very title, dis- 
tinctly asserts, in both its parts, the moral 
possibility, in the elect, of finally departing 
from grace- given, and of thus perishing 
everlastingly. 

The doctrine of the possibility of the 
elect finally falling away, says Faber in 
his work on “ Election,” from grace to 
perdition j a doctrine which, in truth, is 
nothing more than the inevitable and ne- 
cessary result of that ideality of election, 
which, from primitive anti(pnty, has been 
adopted by the Anglican Church, is very 
distinctly and very atfectingly propounded 
also in her admirable and sublime burial 
service. 

“ Spare us, Lord most holy, 0 God most 
mighty, O holy and merciful Saviour, thou 
most worthy Judge eternal, suffer us not, 
at our last hour, for any pains of death, to 
fall from thee.” 

The prayer before us is couched in the 

S luralizing form, and the persons who are 
irccted concurrently with the officiating 
minister to use it, are those identical per- 
sons who, having been chosen in the course 
of Divine providence, and brought by bap- 
tism into the pale of the visible Church, 
have thence been declared to be the elect 
people of God. 

Conseauently those who, in the judgment 
of the Church of England, arc the elect 
people of God, are neveiihcless directed 
to pray, that the Lord would not sufier 
them, at their last hour, for any pains of 
death, to fall from him. 

Hence, as the EnglibL Church under- 
stands the term alect^ it is possible, from 
the very necessity of such a prayer, that 
those who are elect may not only for a 
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season fall away from God and be after- 
ward renewed by repentance, but may even 
fall away from him totally and finally. 

PERSON. (See Trinity.) On the awful 
subject of the persons in the Trinity we 
shall merely quote the Athanasian Creed. 
“ The Catholic faith is this. That we wor- 
ship One God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity ; neither confounding the Persons, 
nor dividing the substance. For there is 
One Person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 

“ But the Godhead of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all 
One: the glory equal, the majesty co- 
eternal.” 

The application of the term “ Persons ” 
to the sacred Three has been objected to ; 
but it is defensible on the ground of the 
impossibility of finding a phrase equally 
expressive, and less objectionable. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson well says, “ Because we 
find the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
spoken of in Scripture as we should speak 
of three Persons, therefore wc call them 
Persons; and since the Holy Spirit of 
God in Scripture hath thought fit, in 
speaking of these three, to distinguish 
them from one another, as we use in com- 
mon speech to distinguish three several per- 
sons, I cannot see any reason why, in the 
explication of this mystery, which purely 
depends upon Difine revelation, we should 
not speak of it in the same manner as the 
Scripture dt)lh.” Precision in speaking of 
objects of faith seems, Jicyond this, impos- 
sible. That the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are three, distinguished from each 
other in Scripture, is clear ; as it is also 
that there is but one God. Why, then, 
refuse the word “ Persons,” used Vith due 
reverence and humility, by which we only 
understand a peculiar distinction in each, 
making, in some way, a difference from 
the other two ? Indeed the objection was 
despised as a bad one by even Socinus 
himself. 

But in fact the word “Person” is used 
by St. Paul as applied both to the Father 
and the Son ; to the former, Heb. i. 3 ; to 
the latter, 2 Cor. ii. 10, and also iv. 6, as 
it should have been rendered. 

The word was used, and well applied, 
against the opinion entertained by the 
Sabellians, that there was but one real 
Person in the Godhead with different 
manifestations; and the notion of three 
hypostases with an individual unity in the 
Divine essence, was generally received in 
the Church as a proper nlean for avoiding 
the opposite heresies of SabelMus ’ and 
Arius, 
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The Latin Church understanding “ sub- 
stance” by the term hyimsfmis^ as used 
by the Greek Church, and denying three 
substances, would not readily use that 
term, but adopted the word “Person,” 
{Persona to characterize the three dis- 
tinct subsistencies in the one Divine essence. 
And hence has arisen a charge, (the word 
hypostasis being used for Person in the 
Greek copies of the Creed,) that the Niccne 
and Athanasian Creeds . re in opposition 
to each other; the former asserting that 
the Son “ is of one substance with the 
Fatiiek,” while, according to the latter, 
there is one substance of the Father, 
another of the Son, &c. But as the word 
is rightly translated in our version “ Per- 
son,” from the original Latin, the objec- 
tion, which is still repeated, (the passage 
being quoted as if it w'ere one “sub- 
stance” — not one “Person — of the Fa- 
ther,” Ac.,) is persevered in under a mis- 
take, if it be not a wilful misrepresentation. 
— See liftH and Waterland, 

PERSON A. A term applied in ancient 
cathedral and collegiate churches to those 
who held i)Hrticulur oflices, not necessarily 
of dignity, or of jurisdiction, but involving 
personal responsibility, and strict residence. 
In England, at Salisbury and other cathe- 
drals of the old foundation, the dignitaries, 
as the dean, precentor, chancellor, and 
treasurer, &c., were calkd Perstmee PriH” 
cipaleSf or Privilegiatre^ as having each a 
peculiar office, connected with the service 
of the church. At St. Paul’s the four arch- 
deacons were incliftled in this title, though 
somewhat incorrectly. — Dagdalds >SL 
PanCs, p. 235. In other places, as at York, 
and Beverley, the inferior priests were cal- 
led Pei'foiuc Abroad the rersomiate were 
chiefly oflices of the inferior collegiate 
clergy, generally implying some individual 
office, as sub-chanter, sacristan, Ac. &c. 
^Jebb. 

PETER-PENCE was an annual tribute 
of one pennj , paid at Rome out of every 
family, at tiic feast of St. Peter. This, 
Ina, the Saxon king, when he went in 
pilgrimage to Rome, about the year 740, 
gave to the pope, partly as alms, and 
partly by way of recompense for a house 
erected in Rome for English pilgrims. It 
continued to be generally paid until the 
time of King Henry Vlll., when it was 
enacted, that henceforth no person shall 
pay any pensions, Peter-pence, or other 
impositions, to tlie use of the bishop and 
sec of Rome. 

PETER’S, ST., DAY. A festival of the 
Christian Church, observed on the twenty- 
xunth of June. 


^ St. Peter was born at Bethsaida, a town 
situated upon the banks of the sea of 
Galilee. lie was originally called Simon, 
or Simeon, to which our Saviour, after 
his conversion, added the name of Cephas, 
which, in the vulgar language of the Jews, 
signified a stone, or rock : from thence it 
was derived into the Greek Ilcrpoj:, (Petms,) 
w'hich is of the same import. Our Lord 
probably intended to denote thereby the 
constancy and firmness of his faith, and 
his activity in building up the Church. 

St. Peter was a fisherman by trade, and 
brother of St. Andrew', w ho first brought 
him to our Saviour. He became a dis- 
ciple and follower of Christ, upon seeing 
the miracle of the great draught of fishes, 
and w'as one of his most immediate com- 
panions. He is by the ancients styled the 
mouth of the apostles, because he was the 
first and forwardest, on all occasions, to 
profess his zeal and attachment to our 
Saviour; for w'hich reason our Lord 
pronounced him blessed. But it does not 
appear that our Saviour gave any per- 
sonal prerogative to St. Peter, as universal 
pastor and head of the Church. He is first 
placed among the apostles, because, as 
most think, he Avas first called. If he is 
styled “ a rock,” all the apostles are equally 
styled “ foundations ; ” and the power of 
the keys is promised to the rest of the 
apostles as well as to St. Peter. 

This apostle became a great example of 
human frailty, in his behaviour upon the 
approach of our Saviour’s sufferings. It 
is well known, that, for fear of being in- 
volved in the punishment with which his 
Master was threatened, he disclaimed all 
knowledge of him, and denied him thrice. 
But he soon recovered from his fall, and 
endeavoured by penitential tears to wash 
aw'ay his guilt. 

St. Peter's first mission, after our Sa- 
viour’s ascension, was to those Christians 
whom Philip the deacon had converted in 
Samaria ; where he conferred on them the 
ift of the Holy Ghost, and severely re- 
uked Simon Magus, for imagining the gift 
of God could be purchased with money. 
Some time after, he had a special vision 
from heaven, by which the Divine good- 
ness removed those prejudices of his edu- 
cation, which the Jews had entertained 
against the Gentiles. In the dispute be- 
tw'een the Jewish and Gentile converts, he 
declared God’s acceptance of the Gentiles, 
and that the yoke of the Jewish "ites ought 
not to be laid upon them. Yet afterwards 
he dissembled his Christian liberty, and 
thereby confirmed the judaizing Christians 
in their errors ; for which he stands justly 
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rebuked by St. Paul. Being imprisoned 
by Herod, he was miraculously delivered 
by an angel, who knocked off his chains, 
and conducted him to a place of safety. 

St. Peter, afterwards, preached at An- 
tioch, and was the first bishop of that 
place. He likewise preached tne gospel 
to the Jews dispersea in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Asia. Towards the latter 
end of his life, he went to Home, about 
the second year of the emperor Claudius, 
where he laboured in establishing Chris- 
tianity, chiefly among the Jews, being the 
apostle of the circumcision. Here he set 
himself to expose the impostures of Simon 
Magus, which he did successfully, by work- 
ing himself those wonders that Simon 
falsely boasted of. Particularly, he raised 
to life a kinsman of the emperor, which 
the magician had attempted in vain. And, 
when Simon Magus, to recover his reputa- 
tion, pretended to fly up to heaven from 
the hill of the Capitol, by the prayers of 
St. Peter his artificial wings failed him, 
and falling he was so bruised, that in a 
short time he died. 

St. Peter suficred martyrdom about the 
year of Christ 69, under the emperor Nero, 
whom he had provoked by his success 
against Simon Magus, and by his reducing 
many dissolute women to a sober and 
virtuous life ; and it w^as probably in that 
persecution w’hen the emperor burnt Rome, 
and charged the Christians with the ^ilt 
and punishment of it. He was crucified 
with liis head downwards. It is said, his 
body was embalmed by Marcellinus the 
presbyter, and buried in the Vatican, near 
the Triumphal Way, where there was a 
church erected to his memory, now the 
famous cathedral of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

PEWS. These are enclosed seats in 
churches. Pews, according to modern 
use and idea, were not known till long 
after the Reformation. Enclosed pews 
were not in general use before the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; they were for 
a long time confined to the family of the 
patron. 

There were, however, long before there 
were enclosed pews, appropriated seats: 
and as concerning seats many disputes 
arise, we will mention what the law is as 
to these particulars. As to seats in the 
body of the church, the freehold of the 
soil is in the incumbent, and the seats are 
fixed to the freehold ; yet, because the 
church itself is dedicated to the service of 
God, and the seats are built that the 
people may more conveniently attend 
jJivine service, therefore, where there is 
any contention about a seat in the body of 


the church, upon complaint made to the 
ordinary, he may decide the controversy 
by placing that person in it whom he 
thinKs fit: and wis power is conferred 
upon him by law, because he who has the 
general cure of souls within his diocese, is 
presumed to have a due regard to the 
qualities of the contending parties, and to 
give precedence to him who ought to have 
it. And though the seats are built and 
repaired at the charge of the parish ; and 
the churchwardens should prescribe, that, 
by reason thereof, they have used to dis- 
pose them to such persons as they thought 
tit, yet since of common right the ordinary 
has the disposal thereof, and by the same 
right the parishioners ought to repair 
them, therefore such prescription shall not 
be allowed against his jurisdiction. But 
this jurisdiction extends only to placing 
or displacing the inhabitants of the parish ; 
for the ordinary cannot grant a seat to a 
man and his heirs, because a seat in the 
church properly belongs to some house in 
the parish, and not to the person, but 
owner of the house; and if such grant 
should be good to a man and his heirs, 
they would have the scat, though they 
lived in another parish, which is very un- 
reasonable, and contrary to the original 
intention of building scats in churches, 
which was for the inhabitants of that 
parish, that they tnight more conveniently 
attend the service of the church ; and cer- 
tainly if the bishop cannot make such a 
grant, no private person can do it, for the 
reasons before mentioned. 

But where there is no contention, and 
the ordinary does not interpose, because 
there is no complaint, there the parson 
and churchwardens have powder <,o place 
the parishioners in seats ; and in some 
places the churchwardens alone have that 
power by custom, as in London. If a seat 
IS built m the body of the church, \sithout 
the consent of the bishop, the church- 
wardens may pull it down, because it was 
set up by a private person without the 
licence of the ordinary ; but it hath been 
held, that if in removing such seat they 
cut the timber, or break it, an action of 
trespass lies against them. This, like 
many other cases reported by Mr. Noy, is 
not law: for the freehold of the church 
being in the incumbent, when the person 
has fixed a seat to it, it is then become 
parcel of his freehold, and consequently 
the right is in him, so that the breaking 
the timber could not be preiudicial to the 
other, because he had no legal right to 
the materials after they were fixed to the 
freehold. And because seats in the body 
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of the church are to be disposed by the 
parson and churchwardens, therefore it 
was formerly held that a man cannot pre- 
scribe for a seat there ; and yet he might 
prescribe for the upper part of a scat 
there. But now the law is settled as to 
this matter, viz. that one may prescribe 
for a seat in the body of the church, set- 
ting forth that he is seised of an ancient 
house, &c., and that he and all those whose 
estate he hath therein, have, time out of 
mind, used and had a seat in the body of 
the church for themselves and their fami- 
lies, as belonging to the said house, and 
that they repaired the said seat ; and the 
reason why he must allege that he repaired 
it is, because the freehold bein^ in the 
parson, there must be some special cause 
shown for such a prescription ; but as to 
this matter the court aistinguished be- 
tween an action on the case brought against 
a disturber and a suggestion for a pro- 
hibition : for in the first case you need 
not allege that you repair, because the 
action is brought against a wron^-doer; 
but upon a suggestion for a prohibition it 
must be alleged that you repair, because 
otherwise you shall not divest the ordinary 
of that right which properly belongs to 
him. Tenants in common cannot make a 
loint prescription to a seat in a church, 
Dut they may prescribe severally; and if 
they should bring an i^tion jointly for a 
disturbance, and upon the evidence it 
should appear they are tenants in common, 
they must be nonsuited, because such evi- 
dence will not maintain the title upon 
wliich the action is founded, for though it 
is a possessory action, yet since that pos- 
session must be maintained by a title 
derived out of a' prescription, they must 
prescribe severally. And in these pre- 
scriptions there is not much exactness re- 
quired; for if an action on tlie case is 
brought for disturbing the plaintiff, &c., it 
is not sufficient for him to allege, that he 
is seised in fee of a messuage, &c., (with- 
out saying it is an ancient messuage,) and 
that he, and all those whose estate he hath 
in the said messuage, had (without saying 
time out of mind) a seat in the church, 
which they used to repair as often as there 
was occasion, &c., this is well enough, be- 
cause the action is founded on a wrong 
done by one who disturbed him in his 
possession ; in which action the plaintiff 
will recover damages, if the verdict is 
found for him. It is true he may libel in 
the spiritual court, and presenbe there 
for a seat, &o. ; but if the prescription is 
denied, a prohibition will be granted j if 
it is not denied, then that court may 


proceed to sentence, which, if it happen 
to be against the prescription, in such case 
also a prohibition will lie, because the 
suit being upon a prescription, the pro- 
ceedings in it were co7'am non judive in 
that court ; but this seems unreasonable, 
for it can be only to discharge the person 
of the costs which he ought to pay. As 
to seats in aisles of churches, the law is, 
that if a man has a house in a parish, and 
a seat in the aisle of the church which he 
has repaired at his own charge, he shall 
not be dispossessed by a bishop : if he 
should, he may have a prohibition, be- 
cause it shall be intended to be built by 
his ancestors, with the consent of parson, 
patron, and ordinary, and approj)riated by 
them to his and their use ; and if he is 
disturbed by any other person in silting 
there, he may have an action on the case 
against him, but then he must prove that 
he repaired it: and so it was adjudged 
between Dawtree and Dee, for seats in a 
little chapel in the north part of the 
chancel of Petworth, in Sussex ; for though 
no man can tell the true reason of pre- 
scriptions, yet some probable reason must 
be alleged to gain such a peculiar right, 
and none is more probable than repairing 
it. And this will entitle a man to a seat 
in an aisle, though he lives in another 
parish ; and therefore, where the plaintiff 
set forth that he had an ancient messuage 
in the parish of H., and that he and aU 
those whose estate he had in the said 
house, had a scat in the aisle in the parish 
church of B. ; this is a good prescription 
for a seat in the aisle, because he or they 
might build or repair it, though it is not 
a good prescription to have a seat in nare 
ecclesia of another parish. As to the 
chancel, the ordinar)'^ hath no authority to 
lace any one there, for that is the free- 
old of the rector ; and so is the church ; 
but he repairs the one, but not the other, 
and it is for this reason that an impropria- 
tor hath the chief seat in the chancel. But 
yet a man may prescribe to have a seat 
here, as belonging to ancient messuage. 

So much for the laws of pews: the 
history of their gradual introduction into 
churches seems to be as follows : — 

The first mention that we find made of 
a reading pew is in Bishop Parkhuvst’s 
Articles of Visitation for his diocese of 
Norwich, (1596,) where it is ordered, “That 
in great churches, where all the people 
cannot conveniently hear the minister; the 
churchwardens and others, to whom- the 
charge doth belong, shall provide and 
support a decent and convenient seat in 
the body of the church, where the said 
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minister may sit or stand, and say the whole 
of the Divine service, that all the con^e- 
gation may hoar and be edified therewith ; 
and that in smaller churches there be some 
convenient seat outside the chancel door, 
for that purpose.” 

Before this time, the appointed place for 
the priest was in the choir, or, as appointed 
in the Second Book of King Edward, in 
such place of the cliurch, chapel, or chancel, 
as the people may best hear, without any 
note of the provision of a pew, or any 
mention of “ a little tabernacle of wain- 
scot, provided for the purpose.” The first 
authority for the setting up of reading 
desks in all our churches, is the canon of 
1603, 

The earliest pew for the use of the con- 
gregation remaining, whose age is deter- 
mined by the appearance of a date, is in 
the north aisle of Geddington St. Mary, 
Northamptonshire, and has the following 
inscription : 

Churchwardens y William Ihorn, 

John Wilkie, 

Minister y Thomas Jones, 1602. 

Another pew occurs in the same church, 
dated 1604. 

From this time till the episcopate of 
Wren, bishop of Hereford, pews seem to 
have become more universal, and only 
then to have found their deserved rebuke. 
Among other questions in his several 
articles of visitation we find the following: 
“ Are all the seats and pews so ordered, 
that they which are in them may kneel 
down in time of prayer, and have their 
faces up to the holy table ? ” “ Are there 

any privy closets or close pews in your 
church ? Are any pews so loftily made, 
that they do any way hinder the prosjiect 
of the church or chancel, so that they 
which be in them arc hidden from the face 
of the congregation ? ” 

The last question points at another 
objection to pews, besides their destructive 
effect on the interior of a church, 'fhey 
seem to have originated with the Puritans, 
and to have been intended to conceal the 
persons sitting in them, that they might, 
without conviction, disobey the rubrics and 
canons, providing for a decent deportment 
during Divine service, 'ihe injunctions 
especially avoided under cover of pews, 
were the order to bow at tlie name of 
Jesus, and the rule to stand at the Gloria 
Pntri. 

It would, however, be equally absurd , 
and unjust to apply such remarks to the ' 
present times • nor shall we offer any ' 
reasons against pews iu-'ead of open i 


PHILIP, ST., AND ST. JAMES’S DAY, 

benches, except that they destroy the ec- 
clesiastical character of a church, that they 
encourage pride, that they make a distinc- 
tion where no distinction ought to exist, 
and that they must be erected at a loss of 
20 per cent, of church accommodation.— 
See the Cambridge Camden Society's His^ 
tory of Pews. 

PHARISEES. From the Hebrew word 
PhareZy division, or separation. (In other 
words, sectariansy or separatists.) The 
most sanctimonious sect of the Jews, form- 
ing their religious world. They were de- 
nounced by our Lord for their hypocrisy, 
that is to say, the hypocrisy of the major- 
ity. St. Paul was originally a Pharisee : 
“ after the most strictest sect (aiptmv) of 
our religion, I lived a Pharisee.” Acts 
xxvi. 5. 

PHILIP, ST., AND ST. JAMES’S 
DAY. A festival of the Christian Church, 
observed on the first day of May. 

1. St. Philip w'as a native of Bethsaida, 
in Galilee, and probably a fisherman, the 
general trade of that place. He had the 
honour of being first called to be a dis- 
ciple of our blessed Saviour. It was to 
Pliilij) our Saviour proposed that question, 
w’hat tliey should do to procure so much 
bread as would feed the vast multitude 
that followed him? It was to him the 
Gentile proselytes addressed themselves, 
when desirous to see Jksus. And it was 
with Philip our LI^rd had that discourse 
concerning himself before the last supper. 

The Upper Asia fell to this apostle^s lot, 
where he took great pains in planting the 
gospel, and by his preaching and miracles 
made many converts. In the latter end of 
his life, he came to Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
a city very much addicted to idolatry, and 
particularly to the w^orship of a serj^nt or 
dragon of prodigious bigness. St Philip, 
by his prayers, procured the death, or, at 
least, the disappearing, of this monste^q and 
convinced its worshippers of the absurdil^ 
of paying Divine honours to such odious 
creatures. But the magistrates, enraged 
at Philip’s success, imprisoned him, and 
ordered him to be severely scourged, and 
then put to death ; which, some say, was 
by crucifixion ; others, by hanging him up 
against a pillar. 

St Philip is generally reckoned among 
the married apostles; and it is said, he 
had three daughters, two whereof perse- 
vered in their virginity, and died at Hiera- 

{ jolis ; the third, having led a very spiritual 
ife, died at Ephesus. He left behind him no 
writings. The Gospel, under his name, was 
forged by the Gnostics, to countenance 
their bad principles, and worse practices. 
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II. St. James the Less is styled, in Scrip- 
ture, our Lord’s brother ; and by Josephus, 
eminently skilful in matters of genealogy, 
expressly called the brother of Jesus 
Christ : by which the ancient Fathers un- 
derstand, that he was Joseph’s son by a 
former wife. He was surnamed the Less, to 
distinguish him from the other St. James ; 
and that either from the stature of his 
body, or the difference of his age. But 
he acouired a more honourable appellation 
from tlie piety and virtue of his life ; which 
was that of St. James the Just, by which 
he is still known. 

After our Saviour’s ascension, St. James 
was chosen bishop of Jerusalem. St. Paul, 
after his conversion, addressed himself to 
this apostle, by whom he was honoured 
with the right hand of fellowship. It w^as 
to St. James, St. Peter sent the news of 
his miraculous deliverance out of prison. 
This apostle was principally active at the 
Synod of Jerusalem, in the great contro- 
versy concerning the Jewish rites and cere- 
monies. He was of a meek and humble 
disposition. His temperance was admir- 
able ; for he wholly abstained from flesh, 
and di'ank neither wine nor strong drink, 
nor ever used the bath. Prayer was his 
constant business and delight, and by his 
daily devotions his knees were become as 
hard and braw'uy as camels. 

St. Paul having escaj^ed the malice of 
the Jew's, by appealing to Ca'sar, they re- 
solved to revenge it ujion St. James, who 
was accused before their council of trans- 
gressing the Law, and blaspheming against 
UOD. The scribes and Pharisees endea- 
voured, by flattering speeches, to engage 
him, at the confluence of the paschal so- 
lemnity* to undeceive the pco])le concern- 
ing Jesus Christ ; and, that he might be 
the better beard, they carried him with 
them to the top of tlie temple. There 
tJi^y addressed him in these Avords ; “Tell 
u^, 0 just man, wdiat are Ave to belicA'e 
concerning Jesus Christ, A\'ho Avas cruci- 
fied?” fte answered A\'ith a loud voice; 
“He sits in heaven on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, and A\'ill come again 
in the clouds of heaven.” Enraged at this 
reply, they tlircAV him down from the jdace 
where he stood; and being very much 
bniised, though not killed, he recovered 
strength enough to get upon his knees, 
and pray for his murderers, Ajho loaded 
him with a shower of stones, till one with 
a fuller’s club beat out bis brains. 

PHOTINIANS, or SUTI.NIANS. He- 
retics, in the fourth century, so deno- 
minated from Photinus, bishop of Simich, 
a person of great accomplishments, and 


who, in the first years of his administra- 
tion of that sec, appeared very regular, but 
changed suddenly after he had taught the 
people the knowledge of the true God, 
that is, ^ attempted to corrupt them, says 
Vincentius Lirinensis, by his detestable 
opinions and doctrine ; for, not contented 
Avith rencAving the errors of Sabellius, 
Paulus Samosatenus, Cerinthus, and Ebion, 
he added to their impieties, that Jesus 
Christ Avas not only mere msin, but began 
to be the Christ Avhen the Holy Ghost 
descended u])on him in Jordan. 

PHYLACTERY. {^v\aKrripiov.) This 
word is derived from the Greek, and pro- 
perly denotes a prem^valire^ such as pagans 
carried about them to preserve them from 
cAuls, diseases, or dangers; for example, 
they Avere stones, or pieces of metal, en- 
graved under certain aspects of the planets. 
The P’ast is to this day filled with this 
superstition; and the men do not only 
Avear phylacteries for themselves, but for 
their animals also. 

PICARDS. The name of a Christian 
sect, Avho improved the mistakes of the 
Adamites to the extravagance of going 
naked, 'fhey sprung up in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and were deno- 
minated from one Picard, AA'ho set it on 
foot : he ordered all his proselytes to go 
naked, called himself the Son of God, and 
pretended he was sent into the w'orld as a 
new Adam, by his Father, to refresh the 
notion, and restore the practice of the law 
of nature, which, he said, consisted prin- 
cipally in tAvo things, the community of 
Ai'omcn, and going stark naked. And one 
of the principal tenets of this people was, 
that their party Avere the only free people 
in nature, all other men being slaves, espe- 
cially those Avho wore any clothes upon 
the score of modesty. 

PIE. This AA^as the table used before 
the Reformation to find out the serA'icc 
belonging to each day. If the Avord be of 
Greek origin, it may be referred to irivaTi 
or TnvuKihov. But the Latin Avord is picn^ 
Avhicb perhaps came from the ignorance of 
the friars, who have thrust in many bar- 
barous words into the liturgies. Some say 
i)ie is derived from litera incaia^ a great 
black letter in the beginning of some new 
order in the prayer, and among printers 
that term is still used, the pica Irttec, 

PIER. The solid masses of masonry 
betAveen arched openings, as in bridges, 
and between windows and doors. This 
name is so often given to the pillars in 
Gothic arcliitecturc, that it Avould be pe- 
dantic entirely to disuse it in that sense ; 
but it ought in strictness to be confined at 
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leajst to those wall-like square pillars, 
which are found in Norman architecture ; 
as, for instance, alternately with projjer 
pillars in Durham cathedral, or m the 
nave of Norwich. 

PIETISTS. A set of zealous but mis- 
guided men in Germany, the followers of 
Philip James Spener, who attempted the 
revival of what he called vital religion in 
Germany in the seventeenth century, and 
to that end assembled around him those 
like-minded with himself, and in societies 
which he formed, commonly called Co/lef/es 
of laid the foundations of many dis- 
orders. His disciples, as is usual, far out- 
ran the more measured zeal of their 
master; and their false notions, amount- 
ing sometimes to principles of mutiny and 
sedition, gave rise to a long and oitter 
controversy in Germany. 

PILGRIMAGE. A kind of supersti- 
tious discipline, w'hich consists in making 
a journey to some holy place, in order to 
adore the relics of some deceased saint. 
Pilgrimages began to be made in the 
fourth century, but they were most in 
vogue after the end of the eleventh century, 
when every one was for visiting places of 
devotion, not excepting kings and princes ; 
and even bishops made no difficulty of 
being absent from their churches on the 
same account. 

PILLAR. The isolated support of an 
arch, including base, shaft, and capital, in 
Norman and Gothic architecture. There 
were great variations in the forms of pil- 
lars during the progress of ecclesiastical 
architecture. The Norman pillar is often 
a square, pier-like mass, relieved by at- 
tached semi-pillars, or by three-quarter 
shaft in retiring angles, as in the accom- 
panying example &<nn Norwich; or it 
IS a cyundricai shaft, often fluted, or cut 
in zigzags or other diaper patterns. The 
Early English pillar frequently consists 



Pillar, Norwich. 

of a central bearing shaft, surrounded by 
smaller detached shafts ; either set almost 
close to the central shaft, sometimes even 
within hollows, as at York, so as to lose 



a* York. 

the effect of their separateness, or at a 
very considerable distance from the central 
shaft, as at Chichester and Ely. 



Ely. 

The Geometrical pillar 4>ut seldom 
tains the detached shaft. Its section is 
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perhaps more usually a quatrefoil than any 
other single form; but there are count- 
less varieties, the mouldings always of 
course following the style to which they 
belong. The accompanying example is 
from St. Asaph. The Decorated pillar is 
equally various in section ; where it is 
moulded, the ogee usually forms part of it, 
but in small and plain examples it is very 
frequently a simple octagon. In the Per- 
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pendicular the pillar follows the general 
poverty of the style, but it is also distin- 
guished by the base being stilted ; by the 
outer mouldings being continuous, and the 
inner order only being carried by an at- 
tached shaft with a capital; and by its 
being narrower from east to west than 
from north to south. The exceptions, how- 
ever, to all these rules are so numerous, 
that they could only be represented by 
many illustrations. 

PINNACLE. A srifall spire-like ter- 
mination to a buttress, or to any decorative 
shaft rising above the parapet. In but- 
tresses, especially^ flyh^g buttresses, the 
pinnacles are of great use in resisting the 
outward pressure by their weight. They 
do not occux' in Norman architecture ; they 
are, in fact, a correlative of the pointed 
arch. • 

The pinnacle at the temple at Jerusalem 
was probably the gallery, or parapet, or 
wall on the top of the buttresses, which 
surrounded the roof of the temple, properly 
so called. Josephus tells us tnat the roof 
of the temple was defended by pretty tall 
golden spikes, to hinder birds from alight- 
ing thereon. It was not on the roof of the 
temple that Jesus Christ was placed, but 
on the wall that surrounded the roof. — 
Calmet's Diet of the Bibles ed, Taylor, 

PISCINA. Originally signified a fish- 
pond ; and in a secondary sense, any vessel 
lor holding or receivinjf water. A water 
drain, usually accompanied with decorative 
features, near the altar, on the south side. 
The piscina is often the only remaining 
indication of the place where an altar has 
been. Some churches have double piscinas. 

PISCIS, PISCICULI, and VESICA 
PlSdS. The fish is an hieroglyphic of 


Jesus Christ, very common in the re- 
mains of Christian art, both primitive and 
mediaeval. The origin of it is as follows 
From the name and title of our blessed 
Lord, ‘iijorovc Xpioruc h^ov Yioc Swr»ip, Je- 
sus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour, 
the early Christians, taking the first letter 
of each word, formed the name *IXBY2, 
Piscisy a fish. From this name of our 
blessed Lord, Christians also came to be 
called Pisctculi, fishes, with reference to 
their regenerat on in the waters of baptism, 
consecrated to that effect by our blessed 
Lord, the mystical 'IX(iY2. Thus Ter- 
tullian, speaking of Christians, says, “ for 
we, after our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, our ’IXOYS, are also fishes, and 
born in the water ; nor a»-e wx otherwise 
saved but by remaining in the water.” 
The Vesica Piscisy w hich is the figure of 
an oval, generally pointed at either end, 
and which is much used as the form of the 
seals of religious houses, and to enclose 
figures of Jesus Christ, or of the saints, 
also has its rise from this name of our 
blessed Lord : though some say, that the 
mystical Cca/c/i Pisris has no reference, ex- 
cept in its name, to a fish, but represents 
the almond, the symbol of viiginity and 
self production. Clement of Alexandria, 
in writing of the ornaments which a Chris- 
tian may consistently wear, mentions the 
fish as a proper device for a ring, and says, 
that it may serve to remind the Christian 
of the origin of his spiritual life. 

PIUS IV. (See CrenL) 

PLANETA. (See Chasuble,) 
PLENAKTY, (from the word plvnusy 
** full,”) signifying that a church is full, or 
provided with, an incumbent. 

PLURALITY. This is where the same 
person obtains two or more livings with 
cure of souls. There are various canons 
of the Church against the practice ; and 
the authorities of the Church are taking 

I irompt measures to abolish it in the £ng- 
ish Church. The statute 1 & 2 Vic. c. 
106, and subsequently the 16 and 14 Vic. 
c. 98, made very important changes in the 
law of Englana regarding pluralities. 

PLUVIALE. Another name for the 
cope : so called because it was originally 
a cloak, a defence from the rain. (See 
Cope,) 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. Of this 
sect, who call themselves the Brethren, the 
following account is taken from the Re- 
gister-general’s return. 

** Those to whom this appellation is ap- 
plied receive it only as descriptive of their 
individual state as Christian^ — not as a 
name by which they might be known col- 
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lectively as a distinct religious sect. It is 
not from any common doctrinal peculiarity 
or definite ecclesiastical organization that 
they have the appearance of a separate 
community ; but rather from the fact that, 
while all other Christians are identified 
with some particular section of the Church 
of God, the persons known as ‘ Brethren ’ 
utterly refuse to be identified with any. 
Their existence is, in fact, a protest against 
all sectarianism ; and the primary ground 
of their secession from the different bodies 
to which most of them have once belonged, 
is, that the various tests by which, in all 
these bodies, the communion of true Chris- 
tians with each other is prevented or im- 
peded, are unsanctioiied by the Word of 
God. They see no valid reason why the 
Church (consisting of all true believers) 
which is really one, should not be also 
visibly united, having as its only bond of 
fellowship and barrier of exclusion, the re- 
ception or rejection of those vital truths by 
which the Christian is distinguished from 
the unbeliever, l.ooking at existing 
churches, it appears to them that all are 
faulty in this matter j national Churches 
by adopting a too lax — dissentiny Churches 
by adopting a too limited — criterion of 
membership. The former, it appears to 
Brethren, by considering as members all 
within a certain territory, mingle in one 
body the believers and the unbelievers; 
while the latter, by their various tests of 
doctrine or of discipline, exclude from 
their communion many who arc clearly 
and undoubtedly true members of the uni- 
versal Church. The Brethren, therefore, 
may be represented as consisting of all 
such as, practically holding all the truths 
essential to salvation, recognise each other 
as, on that account alone, true members of 
the only Church.* A difl'erence of opinion 
upon aught besides is not regarded as suf- 
ficient ground for separation ; and the 
Brethren, therefore, have withdrawn them- 
selves from all those bodies in w hich tests, 
express or virtual, on minor points, are 
made the means of separating Christians 
from each other. 

** In the judgment of the Brethren, the 
disunion now existing in the general 
Church is the result of a jicgleci to recog- 
nise the Holy Spiiut as its ail-suflicient 
^ide. Instead, they say, of a reliance on 
his promised prcocnce and sovereignly as 
Christ's vicar on earth, over abiding to 
assert and maintain his lordship in the 
Church according to the written Word, 
men, by their creeds and articles, have 
questioned the sulficion''y of Scripture as 
interpreted to all by him, and, by their , 


ministerial and ritual appointments, have 
assumed to specify the channels through 
which only can his blessings be communi- 
cated. All these various human fonns 
and systems are believed by Brethren to 
be destitute of scriptural authority, and’ 
practically restrictive of the Holy Spirit’s 
operations. 

“ Chiefly with regard to ministry are these 
opinions urged ; the usual method of or- 
daining special persons to the office, bcinfi* 
held to be unscriptural and prejudicial. 
They conceive that Christians in general 
confound ministry (i. e. the exercise of a 
s])iritual gift) with local charyes^ as elder- 
ship, &c. Such charges, they infer from 
Scripture, required the sanction of apostles 
or their delegates, to validate the appoint- 
ment (Acts xiv. 23 ; Titus i. 5) ; whereas 
the * gifts ’ never needed any human au- 
thorization (Acts xviii. 24 — 28 ; Rom. xii. ; 
1 Cor. xii.— xvi. ; Phil. i. 14 ; 1 Peter iv. 
9, 10). Further, they urge that W'hile 
Scripture tvarranfs the Church to expect a 
perpetuity of ^ y if Is* — as evangelists, pa"> 
tors, teachers, exhorters, rulers, &c., — be- 
cause tliey are requisite for the work of 
the ministry, (Kph. iv. 7 — 13,) — it nowhere 
yuarantees a pennanent onloininy power^ 
without which the nomination or ordain- 
ing of elders is valueless. All believers 
are, it is affirmed, true sjnritual priests 
capacitated for wo^^ship, (llcb. x. 19 — 25,) 
and all who possess the qualifications 
from the Lord are authorized to evange- 
lize the world or instruct the Church ; and 
such have not alone the liberbp but also 
an ohliyation to employ whatever gift may 
be intrusted to their keeping. Hence, i;i 
their assemblies, Brethren have no pre-ap- 
pointed person to conduct or sharp; in tiie 
proceedings; all is open to the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost at the time, so that 
he who believes himself to be so h d ol the 
Spirit, may address the meeting, & < This 
arrangement s considered to be indicated 
as tl»e proper order in 1 Cor. xiv., — to flow 
from the principle laid down in 1 Cor. xii., 
— and to be traceable historically in the 
Acts of the Apostles. By adopting it, the 
Brethren thinx that they avoid two evils, 
by which all existing sects are, more or 
less, distinguished; the first, the evil of 
not em ploying talents given to believers 
for the Church’s benefit ; the second, the 
evil of appointing as the Church’s teachers 
men in whom the gifts essential for the 
work have not yet been discovered. The 
Brethren, therefore, recognise no separate 
orders of * clergy ’ and * laity ’ — all are 
looked upon as equal in position, (Malt, 
xxiii. 8 ; 1 Cor. x. 17 j xii. 12—20, &c*,) 
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(differing only as to ‘gifts’ of ruling, 
teaching, preaching, and the like (Rom. 
xii. 4 — 8 ; 1 Cor. xiL 18, 28, &c.). The 
ordinances, consequently, of baptism, when 
'^administered, and the Lord’s supper, 

^ which is celebrated weekly, need no special 
person to administer or preside (Acts ix. 
10—18 ; X. 48 ; XX. 7 ; 1 Cor. xi.). An- 
other feature of some importance is, that 
rherever gifted men are found among the 
ircthren, they, in general, are actively en- 
gaged in preaching and expounding, &c., 
on tJmr own individual renponsibilitt/ to the 
Lordy and quite distinct from the assembly. 
So that, though they may occasionally use 
the buildings where the Brethren meet, it 
is in no way as ministers of the Brethren, 
but of Christ. 

“ The number of places of 'worship which 
the Census officers in England and Wales 
returned as frequented by the Brethren 
was L32; but probably this number is 
below the truth, in consequence of the ob- 
jection which they entertain to acknow- 
ledge any sectarian appellation. Several 
congregations may be included with the 
number (i'8) described as ‘ (yliristians ’only.” 

PCExVULA. (Sec Chasuble.) 

POLITY, ECCLESIASTICAL. By 
this is meant the constitution and govern- 
ment of the Christian Church, considered 
as a society. 

Scarce anything in* religion (says a 
learned author) has been more mistaken 
than the nature and extent of that power, 
which our blessed Saviour established in 
his Church. Som% have not only excluded 
the civil magistrates of Christian states 
from having any concernment in the ex- 
ercise of this power, and exempted all 
person# invested with it from the civil 
courts of justice, but have raised their 
supreme governor of the Church to a 
supremacy, even in civil affairs, over the 
chief magistrate; insomuch that he has 
pretended, on some occasions, to absolve 
subjects from their allegiance to their law- 
ful princes; and others have run so far 
into contrary mistakes, as either to derive 
all spiritual power wholly from^ the civil 
magistrate, or to allow the exercise thereof 
to all Christians without distinction. The 
fir^t of these opinions manifestly tends to 
create divisions in the State, and to excite 
subjects to rebel against their civil govern 
ot’s: the latter do plainly strike at the 
foundation of all ecclesiastical power ; and 
wherever they are put in practice, not only 
the external order and discipline, but even 
the sacraments of the Church must be de- 
stroyed, and its whole constitution be 
quite dissolved. 


The nature of ecclesiastical polity will 
be best understood by looking back to 
the constitution of the ancient Christian 
Church. 

The Church, as a society, consisted of 
several orders of men. Eusebius reckons 
three: viz, the ’Hyov/i«vot, Uurroi, and 
KaTtix^^vpivoi, i. e. rulers, believers, and c«- 
techumens. Origen reckons five orders : 
but then he divides the clergy into three 
orders, to make up the number. Both 
these accounts, when compared together, 
come to the same thing. Under the 'Hyoa- 
pivoi, or rulers, arc comprehended the 
clergy, bishojis, priests, and deacons ; un- 
der the Uiryroi, or believers, the baptized 
laity; and under the KarrjxovfAtvot, or ca- 
techumens, the candidates for baptism. 
The believers were perfect Christians ; 
the catechumens imperfect. The former, 
having received baptism, were allowed to 
partake of the eucharist ; to join in all the 
prayers of the Church ; and to hear dis- 
courses upon the most profound mysteries 
of religion : more particularly the use of 
the Lord’s Praj er was the sole preroga- 
tive of the believers, whence it \vas called 
Et;x») 'irtnrtZv, the prayer of believers. 
From all these privileges the catechumens 
were excluded. (See Catechumens.^ 

The distinction between the laity and 
the clergy may be deduced from the very 
beginnings of the Christian Cliurch ; not- 
withstanding that Rigaltius, Salmasius, 
and Seldcn pretend there was originally 
no distinction, but that it is a novelty, and 
owing to the ambition of the clergy of the 
third century, in which Cyprian and Ter- 
tullian lived. (See Clcryy.)^ 

The clergy of the Christian Church 
consisted of several orders, both superior 
and inferior. 

The su])crior orders of the clergy were, 
1. The Bishops; 2. The Presbyters; 3. 
The Deacons. 

It has been pretended that the bishops 
and presbyters were the same ; and this 
opinion has given rise to the sect of the 
Presbyterians. But it is clearly proved 
against them, from ecclesiastical antiquity, 
that bishops and presbyters were distinct 
orders of the clergy. (Sec Bishops, Dea- 
cons, Presbyters, and Presbyterians,) 

Among the bishops there was a sub- 
ordination, they being distinguished into, 
1. Primate Metropolitans ; 2. Patriarchs 
or Archbishops ; 3. Diocesan Bishops ; 4. 
Chorcpiscopi or Suffragan Bishops. (See 
the articles A rchbishops, Chorepisenpi, Dio- 
cese, Patriarchs, and Primates.) 

The presbyters were the second order 
of the superior clergy, and besides being 
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the bishop’s assistants in his cathedml 
church, had the care of the smaller dis- 
tricts, or parishes, of which each diocese 
consisted. (See i^arinhes and Presbyters,) 

The deacons were the third order of the 
superior clergy, and were a kind of assist- 
ants to the bishops and presbyters, in the 
administration of the eucharist, and other 
parts of Divine service. There were like- 
wise deaconesses, or female deacons, who 
were employed in the service of the women. 
Out of the order of deacons was chosen the 
archdeacon, who presided over the deacons 
and all the inferior officers of the Church. 
(See the articles Archdeacons^ Deacons t 
and Deaconesses,) 

The inferior orders of the clergy were, 

1. ITie Sub-deacons; 2. The Acolyths ; 
3. The Exorcists ; 4. The Readers ; 5. The 
Door-keepers; 6. The Singers; 7. The 
Copiatae, or Fossarii ; 8. The Parabolani ; 
9. ITie Catechists ; 10. The Syndics; 11. 
The Stewards. (See each under their 
respective articles,) 

All these orders of the clergy were ap- 
pointed to their several offices in the 
Church by solemn forms of consecration 
or ordination, and had their resj)cctive pri- 
vileges, immunities, and revenues. And, 
by means of this gradation and subordin- 
ation in the hierarchy, the worship and 
discipline of the primitive Church were 
exactljr kept up, according to St. Paul’s 
direction, “ Let everything be done de- 
cently, and in order.” 

How far the constitution of our own 
Church agrees with, or has departed from, 
this plan of the ancient hierarchy, may be 
seen at one glance of the eye. We have 
the general distinction of bishops, presby- 
ters or priests, and deacons. Among the 
first we retain only the distinction of arch- 
bishops (with the title likewise of primates) 
and bishops, having no patriarchs or chor- 
episcopi. And as to the inferior orders of 
the clergy, as acolyths, &c., they are all 
unknown to the Church of England. The 
Romish Church has retained most of them, 
but it were to be wished she came as near 
to the faith and worship, as she does to 
the external constitution, of the hierarchy 
of the ancient Church. 

But, as no society can subsist without 
laws, and penalties annexed to the breach 
of them, so the unity and worship of the 
Christian Church were secured by laws 
both ecclesiastical and civil The eccle- 
siastical laws were, either rales and orders 
made by each bishop for the better regu- 
lation of his particiular diocese; or laws 
made, in provincial synods, for the govern- 
ment of all the diocese of a province ; or, 


lastly, laws respecting the whole Christian 
Church, made in general councils, or as- 
semblies of bishops from all parts of the 
Christian world. (See Synods,) 

The civil laws of the Church were those 
decrees and edicts, made from time to time 
by the emperors, either restraining the 
power of the Church, or wanting it new 
privileges, or confirming the old. 

The breach of these laws was severally 
punished both by the Church and State. 
The ecclesiastical censures, respecting of- 
fenders among the clergy, were, chiefly, 
suspension from the office, and deprivation 
of the rights and privileges of the order. 
Those respecting the laity consisted chiefly 
in excommunication, or rejection from the 
communion of the Church, and penance 
both public and private. 

POLYGLOTT BIBLES, are such Bi- 
hies, or editions of the Holy Scriptures, 
as are printed in various languages, at 
least three, the texts of which are ranged 
in opposite columns. Some of these Po- 
lyglott editions contain the whole Bible, 
others but a part of it. The principal 
Polyglotts that have yet apjieared are 
these following ; — 

1. The Bible of Francis Ximenes, car- 
dinal of the order of St. Francis. It was 

rinted in 1514-17, in four languaps — 
lebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin. From 
having been printed at Alcala, in Spain, 
anciently Complutum, this is called the 
Complutensinn Polyglott. It cost Cardinal 
Ximenes 60,000 ducats. 

2. The Psalter of Jtistiniani, bishop of 
Nebbio, of the order of St. ] lominic. It 
appeared in 1516, in five languages; He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and Arabic. 

3. The Psalter, by John Potkjn, pro- 
vost of the collegiate church of St. George, 
at Cologne, published in 1518, in four lan- 
guages — Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, and 
Latin. 

4. The Pentateuch, published by the 
Jews, at Constantinople, in 1546, in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Persian, and Arabic; with 
the commentaries of Solomon Jarchi. 

5. The Pentateuch, by the same Jews, 
in the same city, in 1547, in four languages 
— Hebrew, Chaldee, the vulgar Gre^, and 
Spanish. 

6. An imperfect Polyglott, containing 
only fragments of the book of Genesis and 
of the Psalms ; the Proverbs, the prophets 
Micah and Joel, with part of Isaiah, Ee- 
chariah, and Malachi; published by John 
Draconitis, of Carlostad, in Franconia, in 
1563-5, in five languages— Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Greek, Latin, and German. 

7. ChristopherPlantin’s Polyglott Bible, 
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published by order of Philip II., king of 
Spain, Antwerp, in 1669, 1572. It is in 
eight volumes, and in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Greek, and Latin : with the Syriac version 
of the New Testament. This is called the 
Antwerp Polyglot!. 

8. Vatablus’s Polyglott Bible, being the 
Old Testament in Hebrew and Greek, with 
two Latin versions, one of St. Jerome, the 
other of Sanctus Pagninusj and Vata- 
blus’s notes. The editorship is attributed 
to R. Stephens, by Bishop Walton. Dibdin 
ascribes it to Bertramus, Hebrew professor 
at Geneva. It appeared at Heidelberg, in 
1586. 


9. A Bible in four languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and German, published by 
David Wolder, a Lutheran minister, at 
Hamburg, in 1596. 

10. The Polyglotts of Elias Ilutter, a 
German. The first, printed at Nurem- 
berg, in 1599, contains the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, in six lan- 
guages ; viz. the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, 
Latin, Luther’s German, and Sclavonian ; 
or French, Italian, or Saxon ; the copies 
varying according to the nations they were 
designed for. 

This author published the Psalter and 
New Testament, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and German. But his chief work is the 
New Testament in twelve languages, viz. 
Syriac, Greek, Hebrew^ Italian, Spanish, 
French, Latin, German, Bohemian, Eng- 
lish, Danish, and Polish. This was printed 
at Nuremberg, in 1599. 

11. M. le Jay’» Bible, in seven lan- 
guages, printed at Paris, in 1645. The 
mnguages are, the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Chddee, Greek, Syriac, Latin, and Arabic. 

12. IJalton’s rolyglott, published in 
England, in 1657. In nine languages, viz. 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Samaritan, 
Syrian, Arabic, iEthiojiic, Persic, and 
Latin ; tiiough no one book is printed in 
so many. This was the most complete and 
perfect Folyglott ever published. It con- 
sists of five volumes, with prolegomena, by 
Walton, which are in themselves a treasure 
of biblical criticism, some treatises in the 
first volume, several new Oriental versions 
in the fourth and fifth, and a very lar^e 
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Latin, German, Hebrew, and Greek; 
cheap and commodious edition. 

14. Bagster’s Polyglott, London, 1821, 
4to and 8vo, in five languages, Hebrew. 
Greek, Latin, English, Syriac. 

POLYGLOTT TRAYER BOOK. The 
English Prayer Book was published in 
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1819, in eight languages, English, French, 
Italian, Gennan, Spanish, ancient and 
modem Greek, and Latin. 

PONTIFICAL. A book containing 
the offices used by a bishop, at consecra- 
tion of churches, &c. Thus the Roman 
Pontifical is the book of offices for a bishop, 
according to the rites of the Roman 
Church. In England the Pontifical is not 
by authority published separately from the 
liturgy, so that it is never called by that 
name ; though the offices of confirmation 
and ordination, in fact, compose the Eng- 
lish Pontifical. For the con.sccration of 
churches and churchyards we have no 
office appointed by sufficient authority. 
(Sec Consecrnthm of Chiirrhas.) 

PONTIFICALIA. Properly the en- 
signs of a pontiffs or bishop’s office ; but 
the term is loosely used for any ecclesias- 
tical dress. It is so used in the account 
of Bishop Andrewes’ consecration of St. 
Mary’s, Southampton, in Sparrow’s collec- 
tion : “ Episcopus capellam statim ingres- 
sus niduit se pontificalibus.” 

POOR MAN’S BOX ; or Poor Men^s 
Box. Till the last review, it was directed 
that the collection at the offertory should 
be put into the Poor Man^s Box : a term 
which (in imitation of the Scotch liturgy) 
Avas altered in the last revicAV to a devent 
basin. It is clear, however, from many 
documents, that basins of gold and silver, 
and other metinal were used in the Church 
of England ever since the Reformation. 
In Ireland the Poor Man’s Box, or 
hoxy as it is generally called, is still in ge- 
neral use. An oval box, half covered, of 
copper or wood, with a long handle. The 
Poor Man’s Box does not seem to be the 
same as the Alms’ Chest, prescribed by 
the 84th canon. So Wheatly observes; 
“not, I presume, into that fixed in the 
church, but into a little box which the 
churchwardens, or some other proper per- 
sons, carried about Avith them in their 
hands, as is still the custom at the Temple 
Church in London.” — Jehb. 

POPE, THE. The sovereign pontiff, or 
supreme head, of the Romish Church. The 
appellation of pope {Papa) was, anciently, 
given to all Christian bishops ; but, about 
the latter end of the eleventh century, in 
the pontificate of Gregory VII., it was 
usurped by the bishop of Rome, whose 
peculiar title it has ever since continued. 

The spiritual monarchy of Rome sprang 
up soon after the declension of the Roman 
empire; and one great, though remote, 
instrument, in promoting the increase of 
this monarchy, so pernicious to the su- 
preme civil power, was, the barbarity and 
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ignorance which from that time spread 
itself over the Western parts. 

Home was chosen for the place of resi- 
dence of the ecclesiastical monarchy, be- 
cause this city had the particular preroga- 
tive of being the capital city of the Homan 
empire, where the Christian religion had 
its first rise and increase. For what is 
related concerning St. Peter’s chair is 
nothing but a vain pretence, which may 
easily be seen from hence, that, afterwards, 
the bishop of Constantinople had the next 
place assigned him after the bishop of 
llome, only because that city was then the 
place of the emperor’s residence, and called 
New Rome. And when afterwards the 
Western empire w^as come to decay, and 
tlie city of Rome had lost its former lustre, 
the bishop of Constantinople disputed the 
precedency with the Roman bishop. It 
is true the emperor Phocas granted the 
right of precedency to lloniface III., then 
bishop of Rome, who thereupon took upon 
him the title of Oecumenical bishop : but 
this did not imply any power or jurisdic- 
tion over the rest ; for the other patriarchs 
never acknowledged any. So that here 
are no footsteps of Divine institution to be 
found, the papal power being purely human, 
and an usurpation upon the rights of other 
sees. 

The bishops of Rome did not extend 
their power over the Western parts all at 
once j but it was introduced from time to 
time, by degi*ees, by various artifices, and 
under various pretences. What chiefly 
contributed to its growth was, first, the 
emperors choosing other places of resi- 
dence besides Rome ; for, by their constant 
presence there, tncy mi^ht easily have kept 
under the ambitious designs of the bishojis. 
In the next place, the Western empire w^as 
divided into several new kingdoms, erected 
by the several barbarous and pagan na- 
tions, and these,, having been converted 
to the Christian faijm by the direction of 
the Romish Chuj^en, thought themselves 
obliged to pay her the profoundest respect. 
^ In the fifth century, the bishops on this 
side the Alps began to go to llome, to 
visit the sepulchres of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. This voluntary devotion insensibly 
grew into a necessity. From hence it w'as 
easy for the popes afterwards to pretend, 
that the bishops ought to receive their 
confirmation from Rome. E*:sides, some 
other bishops and churches, that were 
novices in compamon pf the ancient Ro- 
man Church, us^ &lfer themselves to, 
and ask the advice ol^eXhurch of Rome, 
concerning mattei^of consequence, 
and ti;ie true interpretation of the canons. 


Hence the bishops of Rome, perceiving 
their answers were received as decision^, 
began to send their decrees before they 
were demanded. Aud hence they set 
themselves up as judges of the differences ^ 
arising between the bishops, and, encroach- 
ing on the right and jurisdiction of the 
metropolitans, proceeded to suspend and 
depose whom they thought fit. At the 
same time, by making void the decisions 
of the provincial sjuiods, they so dimin- 
ished their authority, that by degrees 
they were quite abolished. ,Aad to this, 
that Gregory VII. foiced tlie bishops to 
take an oath of fealty to the jpopes, and by 
a decree enacted that noiia. should dare to 
condemn any one, who had appealed to the 
pope. Nor did they forget to send legates 
or nuncios to all places, whose business 
was to exercise, in the pope’s name, the 
same authority, which had formerly be- 
longed to the bishops and provincial sy- 
nods. (See Legate.) 

It is certain that many Romish bishop ;, 
especially among those on this side the Alps, 
w ere to a late period opposed to the pope’s 
authority ; which evidently appeared at the 
Council of Trent, where the French and 
Spanish bishops insisted very strongly to 
have it decided, that bishops are obliged to 
residence by the law of Goi) ; the conse- 
quence of which was, the deriving their au- 
thority from God dionc. The pone met with 
great difficulty before he could surmount 
this obstacle; and therefore it is very 
likely this will be the last council, since 
the pope will scarce pilt his grandeur \.o 
the hazard and decision of such another 
assembly. Not to mention that they are 
now of no farther use, since the Jesuits 
and others have taught, that the'^pope is 
infallible, and superior to councils. How- 
ever that may be, the bishops aie obliged 
for their own sakes not to withdraw them- 
selves from the pone’s jurisdiction, since 
thereby they would fall under the civil 
power, and would be obliged to seek pro- 
tection from their sovereigns, who must 
he jioteiit princes, if they could protect 
them against the pope ; so that they think 
it wiser, of two evils to choose the least. 

The spiritual monarchy of Rome could 
not have been established, had its bishops 
continued dependent on any temporal 
prince ; and therefore the popes took their 
opportunity to exempt themselves from 
the jurisdiction of the Greek emperors, 
whose authority was mightily decayed in 
Itely. This was greatly forwarded by the 
dispute concerning the use of images* 
For the emperor Leo Isaurus having quite 
j ejected them out of the churches, Pope 
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Gregory II., who stood op for the images, 
took occasion to oppose nim, and stirred 
up the Romans and Italians to refuse to 
pay him tribute; by which means the 
i^-pqwer of the Greek emperors was lost in 
Italy, and these countries began to be 
free and independent of any foreign juris- 
diction. 

The pope, having freed himself from the 
authority of the emperors of Constanti- 
nople, and being in danger from the Lom- 
bards, who endeavoured to make them- 
selves masters of, Italy, had recourse for 
protection to thg^ngs of France. Pe|>in, 
and afterwards paries the Great, having 
entirely subdllfea Lombards, these 
princes gave to the papal chair all that 
tract of land, which had been formerly 
, subject to the Greek emperors. To obtain 
this gift, it is said, the p<me made use of 
a fictitious donation of Constantine the 
Great, which, in those barbarous times, 
was easily imposed upon the ignorant 
world. By virtue of this gi’ant, the popes 
pretended to a sovereign jurisdiction over 
these countries ; which the people at first re- 
fused to submit to, thinking it very strange, 
that the pope, who was an ecclesiastical 
person, should at the same time pretend 
to be a temporal prince. When, therefore, 
the Romans mutinied against Leo III., he 
was forced to seek for assistance from 
Charles the Great, who :ftstored the pope. 
On the other hand, the pope and people 
of Rome proclaimed Charles emperor; 
whereby he was put in possession of the 
sovereignty of that part of Italy, which 
formerly belonged to the governors of 
Ravenna, and tne other remnants of the 
Western empire ; so that the popes after- 
wards eiqoyed these countries under the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the emperor, who 
therefore used to be called the patron and 
defender of the Church, till the reign of 
the emperor, Henry VI. 

The popes at length began to grow 
weary or the imperial protection, because 
the emperor’s consent was required in the 
* election of a x»ope, and, if they were mu- 
tinous, the emperors used to check them, 
and sometimes turn them out of the chair. 
The popes, therefore, for a long time, 
employed various artifices to exempt 
themselves from the power of the em- 
perors, To this end, they frequently 
raised intestine commotions against them. 
But the reign of Henry IV; furnished 
them with an opportuni^ of putting their 
designs in execution. For Pope Gregory 
VII., sumamed Hildebrand, had the bola- 
ness to excommunicate this emperor, on 
pretence that he made a traffic of church 
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benefices, by selling them to all sorts of 
persons, whom he installed before they ' 
had taken orders. And, not satisfied with 
this, he cited the emperor before him, to 
answer to the complaints of his subjects, 
and declared him to have forfeited all 
right and title to the empire. This obliged 
the emperor to renounce the right of con- 
stituting bishops. And though his son, 
Henry V., endeavoured to recover what 
was forcibly taken away from his father, 
and made Pope Paschal a prisoner, yet 
were the whole clergy in Europe so dis- 
satisfied, that he was obliged at last to 
resign the same right again into the pope’s 
hands. This affair gave rise to the factions 
of the Gueifs and GhiheUncs^ the first of 
which were for the pope, the latter for the 
emperor. The succeeding emperors found 
so much work in Germany, that they were 
not In a condition to look after Italy; 
w'hereby the pope had sufficient leisure to 
make himseli sovereign, not only over his 
own possessions, but over all possessions 
pertaining to the Church. 

But the pope, not satisfied with this 
degree of grandeur, quickly set on foot a 
pretension of far greater consequence. 
For now ho pretended to an authority over 
princes themselves, to command a truce 
oetween such as were at war together, to 
take cognizance of their difierences, to put 
their kingdoms under an interdict, and, 
if they refused submission to the see of 
Rome, to absolve their subjects from their 
allegiance, and to deprive them of their 
crowns. This has been attempted against 
many crowned heads, and put in execution . 
against some of them. And for this abo- 
minable pretension they pleaded their ficti- 
tious decretals, (see DevMahy) which grant 
to the popes an unlimited power over all 
Christians whatever. Pope llonifacc VIII, 
gave the world clearly to understand his 
meaning, at the jubilee Ihe year 

1300, when he appeared sometimes in the 
habit of an emperor, anosdmctiines in that 
of a pope, and had two swords carried 
before him, as the ensigns of the ecclesias- 
tical and civil power. 

But the popes could not long enjoy this 
intolerable usurpation in quiet ; for it was 
often called in question, till they were 
obliged to desist in part from their pre- 
tensions. In particular, Philip the Hand- 
some, king of France, gave several great 
blows to the papal authority. But the 
ensuing schisms, and the,,!(iowhle elections, 
when the opposite: ftuctiona chose two dif- 
ferent popes at the. stote time, contributed 
most towards weakening the power of the 
holy see. Hence an occasion was taken^ 
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to bridle the pope’s authority by general 
councils, which often proceeded so far as 
to depose the holy fathers. Therefore it 
is not to be wondered that, since the 
Council of Trent, the popes have been very 
averse to the calling of general councils, 
and seem to have bid adieu to them for 
ever. To this may be added, that the 
translation of the papal chair, by Clement 
V., from Rome to Avignon, where the 
popes constantly resided for seventy years 
together, carried along with it several in- 
conveniences, which proved greatly pre- 
judicial to the ecclesiastical monarchy. 
Among Olliers, the pope’s authority being 
founded upon this belief, that St. Peter 
had been at Rome, and by his presence had 
communicated a particular prerogative 
and holiness to that chair, it w'as very 
much questioned whether the same could 
be transferred to Avignon. 

But, when the ecclesiastical monarchy 
seemed to be come to the pinnacle of its 
grandeur, when all the AV^cstern parts were 
either in communion with, or in obedience 
to, the Church of Rome, by the intluenec of 
the Reformation, the ])ope became only the 
spiritual head of a sect, and eventually, as 
a civil power, of very slight importance. 

The manner of the election of a pope is 
as follows: nine or ten days after the 
funeral of a deceased pope, the cardinals 
enter the conclave, W'hich is generally held 
in the Vatican, in a long gallery, where 
cells of board are erected, covered with 
purple cloth, one for each cardinal. (See 
Conclave.') 

The election is made by scrathn/j arcesSy 
or adoration. The first is, when each car- 
dinal writes the name of him whom he 
votes for, in a scroll of five pages. On the 
first is written by one of his servants, that 
the cardinal may not be di.sco\ crcd by his 
hand, “ Eya eliyo m sum mum ponti/icem 
rvverendum domimim meum cardinalemJ' 
On this fold two bthers arc doubled down, 
and sealed with a private seal. On the 
fourth the cardinal writes his own name, 
and covers it with the fifth folding. Then, 
sitting in order on benches iu the chapel, 
with their scrolls in their hands, they go 
up to the altar by turns, and, ;.ftcr a short 
prayer on their knees, throw the scroll into 
a chalice upon the table, the first cardinal 
bishop sitting on the right hand, and the 
first cardinal deacon or the left. The 
cardinals being returaccl to their places, 
the cardinal bishop turns out the scrolls 
into a plate, which he* holds in his left 
hand, and gives them one by one to the 
cardinal deacon, who reads them with an 
audible voice, while the cardinals note 


down how many voices each person has j 
and then the master of the ceremonies 
burns the scrolls in a chafing-dish, that it 
may not be known for whom any one gives 
his voice. If two-thirds of the number^ 
present agree, the election is made, and 
he, on whom the tw^o-thirds faU> is declared 
pope. 

When the choice is made by accessy the 
cardinals rise from their places, and, ap- 
proaching him whom they would have 
elected, say, Eyo accedo ad rererendhssi- 
mam Domiawn. The choice by adoration 
is much after the same manner, only the 
cardinal approaches him whom he would 
have chosen wdth the profoundest rever- 
ence. But both the one and the other 
must be confirmed by the scrutiny. 

There has been another way of choosing 
a pope, namely, by comyroamte : that is, 
when the differences have risen so high 
that they could not be adjusted in the 
conclave, they have referred the choice lo 
three or five, giving them leave to #'l>‘ct 
any one, provided it were determined 
within the time that a candle lighted by 
common consent should last. Sometimes 
they have had recourse to what is called 
inspiration : that is, the first cardinal rises 
up in cliapel, and, after an exhortation to 
make choice of a capable person, imme- 
diately, as if inspired, names one himself: 
to which, if two-ffiirds of the cardinals pre- 
sent agree, he is reckoned legally chosen. 

"When one of the cardinals is chos(‘n 
pope, the master of the ceremonies comes 
to his cell, to acciuaint him with the news 
of his promotion. Whereupon he is f on- 
ducted to the chapel, and clad in the pon- 
tifical habit, and there receives the ador- 
ation, or the respects paid by the cardinals 
to the popes. Then, all the gates of the 
conclave being opened, the new pupv. shows 
himself to the people, and blei^Sv s them, 
the first cardinal deacon proclaiming aloud 
these w^ords: Aiimmtio vohis yamliunimarp 
num; Papam hahemns, Rtrerendmimiis 
Dominm Cardinalis — efectus est m summtim . 
Pmtijicemy et eliyit sihi nomen. After this, 
he is carried to St. Peter’s church, and 
placed upon tlie altar of the holy apostles, 
where the cardinals come a second time to 
the adoration. Some days^ after is per- 
formed the ceremony of his coronation, 
before the door of St. Peter’s church, 
where is erected a throne, upon which the 
new pope ascends, has his mitre taken off, 
and a crown put upon his head, in the 
presence of the people. Afterwards is a 
grand cavalcade from St. Peter’s chur^ 
to St. John Lateran, where the arch- 
bishop of that church presents the new 
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pope with two keye, one of gold the other 
of silver. 

It is probable that, in the first ages of 
the Church, the Roman clergy elected the 
pope; and some think the people had a 
share in the election. Afterwards, Odoa- 
cer, king of the Eruli, and Theodoric, king 
of the Goths'in Italy, would suffer no elec- 
tion of a pope to be made without their 
consent. Rut this was abolished in o()2, 
under Pope Symmachus. The succeeding 
princes, however, reserved to themselves 
a right to confirm the newly elected pope, 
who, without this confirmation, could not 
take possession of the pontificate. The 
tenth century saw several popes elected 
and deposed at the fancy of the Roman 
nobility and Italian princes. But, since 
the election of Cclestin II., in 1443, the 
ciirdinals have retained the power of elec- 
tion, independent of the Roman people, or 
of any sovereign prince whatever. 

It IS a general maxim, in the choice of 
a pope, to elect an Italian ; which is done, 
not only because they choose rather to 
bestow tin’s dignity on a native of Italy 
tlian on a foreigner, but also because the 
security and preservation of the papal 
chair depends, in a great measure, on the 
balance which is to be kept between France 
and Spain : but this is not to be expected 
from a French or Spanish pojie, who w'ould 
quickly turn the scale, and, by granting 
too great privileges to his countrymen, en- 
deavour to exclude others from the papal 
chair. It is also a sort of maxim, to choose 
a pope who is pretty far advanced in years, 
that there may be the quicker succession, 
and that it may not be in the power of a 
pope, diying a long reign, to alter their 
customs, or, by making his family too 
powerful, to entail, as it were, the papal 
chair upon his house. They also take care 
that he be not too near akin to the de- 
ceased pope, that the vacant church bene- 
fices may not be engrossed by one family. 
It ofl^n happens, that one is chosen pope, 
of wdiom nobody thought before ; and this 
comes to puss, when the cardinals are 
tired out by so many intrigues, and are 
glad to get out of the conclave. It is 
also observed, that a pope often proves 
juite another man, w'hen he comes to sit 
in the chair, than that he was before, when 
onW a cardinal. 

l5ver since the time of Pope Sixtus IV., 
that is, since the year 1471, the popes have 
made it their business to enrich their 
families out of the Church revenues, of 
which there are very remarkable instances. 
For it is related that Sixtus V., during a 
reign of five years, bestowed upon his fa- 


mily above three millions of ducats. The 
house of the Barbariiii, at the death of 
Urban VIll., w'as possessed of 227 offices 
and Church benefices, whereby they amass- 
ed thirty millions of scudi. 

Sergius III., (a. d. 904,) or Sergius IV., 
(a. I). 1009,) who Avas before called Os Porci, 
i. c. Swine-Face, is said to have been the 
first pope who changed his name upon his 
exaltation to the pontificate. This example 
has been followed by all the popes since 
his time, and they assume the names of 
Innocent, Benedict, Clement, &c. 

When a pope is elected, they put on 
him a cassock of white wool, shoes of red 
cloth, on W'hich is embroidered a gold 
cross, a mantle of red velvet, the rochet, 
the white linen albe, and a stole set wdth 
pearls. At home, his habit is, a white silk 
cassock, rochet, and scarlet mantle. In 
winter his Holiness wears a fur cap; in 
summer, a satin one. AMicn he celebrates 
mass, the colour of his habit varies ac- 
cording to the solemnity of the festival. 
At Whitsuntide, and all festivals of the 
mai'tyrs, he officiates in red ; at Easter, 
and all festivals of virgins, in white ; in 
TiCnt, Adv(‘nt, and eves of fasting days, 
ill violet; and on Fasler-evc, and at all 
masses for the dead, in black. All these 
colours arc typical : the ri'd expresses the 
cloven tongue, and the blood of the mar- 
tyrs; the while, the joy caused by our 
ISavtouk’s resurrection, and the chastity 
of virgins ; the violet, the pale aspect of 
those who fast ; and the black, grief and 
mourning. 

The pope’s tiara, or crown, is a kind of 
conic cap, Avith three coronets, rising one 
aboAT tlie other, and adorned Avith jcAvels, 
l*aul 11. Avas the first avIio added the or- 
naments of precious stones to his crown. 
The jewels of Clement VlII.’s croAvn Avere 
valued, they say, at 500,000 pieces of gold. 
That of Martin V. had five pounds and a 
half Aveight of pearls in it. “ Nor is there 
anything unreasonable in this, (says Father 
Bonani,) since the pope governs the king- 
dom of Chkist in quality of his viceroy; 
noAv this kingdom is infinitely superior to 
all the emjiires of the universe. The high 
priest of the Jews Avorc on his head and 
breast the riches which were to represent 
the majesty of the Supreme God. The 
pope represents that of the Saviour of 
the w'orld, and nothing better expresses it 
than riches.” We must not omit, that the 
two strings of the pontifical tiara repre- 
sent the tAVO different manners of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, the my itical and 
the literal. 

The pope has two seals. One is called 
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** the fisherman’s ring,” and is the im- 
pression of St. Peter holding a line with a 
oait to it in the water. It is used for those 
briefs that are sealed with red wax. The 
other seal is used for the bulls which are 
sealed with lead, and bears the figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, with a cross on one 
side, and a bust, with the name of the 
reigning pope, on the other. Upon the 
decease of a pope, these seals are defaced 
and broken by the cardinal Camerlcngo, 
in the presence of three cardinals. 

When the pope goes in imoccssion to St. 
Peter’s, the cross is carried before him on 
the end of a pike about ten palms long. 
“ Many reasons,” says F. Bonani, “ au- 
thorize this custom. It is a monument of 
the suflerings of Jesus Ciiuist, and of the 
pope’s adherence to the Saviour of the 
world. It is the true mark of the pontifical 
dignity, and represents the authority of 
the Church, as the Roman fasces did that 
of the consuls.” At the same time two 
grooms bear two fans on each side of his 
Holiness’s chair, to drive away the flics. 
This (according to the above-cited author) 
represents tlic seraphim covering the face 
of God with their wings. 

The custom of kissing the pope’s feet is 
very ancient ; to justify which practice, it 
is alleged, that the pope’s slipper has the 
figure of the cross U])on the upper leather ; 
so that it is not the pope’s loot, but the 
cross of Christ, which is thus saluted. 

There are but few instances of the 
papal power in Pmgland before the Nor- 
man Conquest. But the pope, having 
favoured and supported William I. in his 
Invasion of thia kingdom, made that a 
handle for enlarging his encroachments, 
and, in that king’s reign, began to send 
legates hither. Afterwards he prevailed 
with King Henry I. to part with the right 
of nominating to bishoprics ; and, in the 
reign of King Stephen, lie gained the pre- 
rogative of appeals. In the reign of Henry 
II. he exempted all clerks from the secu- 
lar powfer. This king, at first, strenuously 
opposed his innovation ; but, after the 
death of Becket, who, for having violently 
opposed the king, was slain by some of the 
royal adherents, the pope got such an ad- 
vantage over the king, that he was never 
able to execute the laws he had made. Not 
long after this, by a general excommunica- 
tion of the king and his people, for several 
years, King John was reduced to such 
straits, that he surrendered his kingdoms 
to the pope, to receive them again, and 
hold them of him under a rent of a 
thousand marks. In the following reign 
of Henry TIL, partly from the profits of 


our best Church benefices, and partly from 
the taxes imposed by the pope, there went 
yearly out of the kingdom to Home £70,000 
sterling. But in the reign of Edward I., 
it was declared by the parliament, that the 
pope’s taking upon him to dispose of Eng- 
lish benefices to foreigners, was an en- 
croachment not to he endured ; ‘and this was 
followed by the statute of Provisors against 
popish bulls, and against disturbing any 
patron, in presenting to a benefice ; which 
was afterwards enacted in Ireland also. 

But the pope’s power received a mortal 
blow in England, by the reformation in 
religion, begun in the reign of Henry 
Vlll. ; since which time, to maintain the 
pope’s authority here, by writing, preach- 
ing, &c., was, till lately, made a premnnire 
upon the first conviction, and high treason 
upon the second. 

rOPEHY. (See ainrch of Rome, 
Council of Trent, Romanism.) By Popery 
ive mean the peculiar system of doctrine, 
by adopting which the Church of Home 
separates herself from the rest of the 
Catholic Church, and is involved in the 
guilt of schism. The Church of Homo, 
or Popery, has departed from the apostles’ 
doctrine, by requiring all who communi- 
cate with her to believe, as necessary to 
salvation, 

1st, That that man is accursed who does 
not kiss, and honour, and worship the holy 
images. 

2nd, That the Virgin Mary and oth<3r 
saints are to be prayed fo. 

3rd, That, after consecration in the 
Loro’s supper, the bread is no longer 
bread, and the wine no longer wine. 

4th, I’hat the clergyman should, be ex- 
communicated who, in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, gives the cup to the 
people. 

5th, That they are accursed ‘.rho say 
that the clergy may marry. 

6th, That there is a purgatory ; that is, 
a place where souls which had died in re- 
pentance are purified by suffering. 

7th, That the Church of Rome is the 
mother and mistress of all churches. 

8th, That obedience is due from all 
Churches to the bishop of Rome. 

9th, That they are accursed who deny 
that there are seven sacraments. 

From those doctrines, contrary to Scrip- 
ture and the primitive Church, have re- 
sulted these evu practices. 

From the veneration of images has 
sprung the actual worship of them. 

The invocation of the Blessed Virgin, 
and of other saints, has given rise to the 
greatest blasphemy and profaneness. 
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Tlie bread in the eucharist has been 
worshipped as though itself were the eter- 
nal God. 

From the doctrine of purgatory has 
. sprung that of indulgences, and the prac- 
tice of persons paying sums of money to 
the Romish bishops and clergy, to release 
the souls of their friends from the fabulous 
lire of purgatory. 

Popery is a corrupt addition to the 
truth, and we can give the very dates of 
the several corruptions. 

Attrition^ as distinguished from con- 
trition, was first pronounced to be suf- 
ficient. 

The priest^s ri^ht intention was first pro- 
nounced to be indispensable to the valid 
participation of the sacraments, and 

Judicial absolution was first publicly 
authorized, by the Council of Trent, A. D. 
1551. 

Auricular confession was first enjoined 
by Innocent III., at the fourth Council of 
Lateran, a. d. 1215. 

A/iocrifpha received as canonical first 
at the Council of Trent, A. D. 1547. 

Compuh'.ory calihacy of the clergy^ first 
enjoined publicly at the first Council of 
Lateran, A. D. 1123. 

Communion in one kind onhj^ first au- 
thoritatively sanctioned by the Council of 
Constance, A. D. 1414. 

Use of images and itelics in religious 
worship, first publicly affirmed and sanc- 
tioned in the second Council of Nice, A. D. 
787. 

Invocation of swnts, first taught with 
authority by the fourth Council of Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 754. 

Papal infallibility was utterly unknown 
to the ^lird Council of Constantinople, 
A. D. 680. 

Papal supremacy^ first publicly asserted 
by the fourth Council of Lateran, A. D. 
1215. 

Prayers in a foreign tongue^ first deliber- 
ately sanctioned by the Council of Trent, 
were expressly forbidden by the fourth 
■ Council of Lateran, A. i>. 1215. 

Purgatory and indulgenresj first set 
forth by tbe Council of Florence, A. D. 
1438. 

The Roman number of the sacraments 
was first taught by the Council of Trent, 
A. D. 1545. 

Transuhstantiation was first publicly in- 
sisted on by the fourth Council of Lateran, 
A. D. 1215. 

POPPY HEAD. The ornamental 
finial of a stall end. In design the poppy 
heads are extremely various ; but they are 
fthnost universally made to assume the 
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outline of the fleur-de-lis, to which not 
only foliage, but figures, faces, and whole 
8, are made to conform themselves. 
RCH. A part of the church in 
which anciently considerable portions of 
the marriage service and "of the baptismal 
services were performed. Being com- 
menced here tney were finished in the 
church. 

POSTILS. A name anciently given to 
sermons or homilies. The name sprung 
from the fact that these were usually de- 
livered immediately after reading of the 
Gospel (quasi jjost illa^ sc. Evangelia), 
Also, in printed expositions of Scripture, 
from the text being first exhibited, and 
iwst ilia (after the words of the text) the 
explication of the writer. 

PRAiMUNIRE, in law, is either taken 
for a form of writ, or for the offence 
whereon the writ of pnrmunire is granted. 
The wu’it in question is named from its 
initial words Preemunire facias, and it is 
chiefly known in ecclesiastical matters from 
a persecuting use to which it is applied by 
the statute of 25 Hen. VI TL c. 20, w'hich 
enacts, that if the dean and chapter refuse 
to elect the person nominated by the king 
to the vacant bishopric, or if any arch- 
bishop or bishop refuse to confirm or con- 
secrate him, they shall incur the penalties 
of the statutes of the pnemunire. These 
penalties are no less than the following ; — 
From the moment of conviction, the de- 
fendant is out of the king’s protection, his 
body remains in j)rison during the king’s 
pleasure, and all his goods, real or per- 
sonal, are forfeited to the Crown. He can 
bring no action, nor recover damages, for 
the most atrocious injuries, and no maA 
can safely give him comfort, aid, or relief. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, THE. 
(From TTpaypOf btasiness.) A rescript or 
answer of the sovereign, declared by advice 
of his council, to some college, order, or 
body of people, upon their consulting liim 
in some case of tlieir community. -^JLiimun, 

Referring to the expression historically, 
the earliest Pragmatic Sanction on record 
is that drawn up by Louis IX., king of 
France, in 1268, against the encroachments 
of the Church and Court of Rome. It 
related chiefly to the rights of the Gallican 
Church, with reference to the elections of 
bishops and cler^. It was superseded 
in 1438 by the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles Vlf., which was drawn up at Bour- 
ges. This having re-assorted the rights 
and privileges claimed for the Gallican 
Church under Louis IX., it accorded with 
the Council of Basle, at that time sitting, 
in maintaining that a general council is 
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ind^n^ent of the pope, and, asserting 
thav all papal bulls should be null ana 
void unless they received the consent of 
the king. It withheld also the payment 
of annates. (See J wwafeA) Pqperms.JI. 
succeeded in obtaining the abrogatifidn of 
this sanction for a time. But the par- 
liament of Paris refused to approve the 
conduct of Louis XI. in setting it aside, 
and he -was compelled to restore it to its 
original influential position. It accord*? 
in^y remained in full force up to the 
year 1517, when it was supplanted by the 
concordat, wdiich was agreed upon between 
Francis I. and Pope Julius II. Although 
by the concordat privileges were given 
and received on both sides, yet the real 
advantages were on the side of Home; 
which advantages it has ever since been 
her constant aim to improve. 

PRAISE. A reverent acknowledgment 
of the perfections of God, and of the bless- 
ings flowing from them to mankind, usu- 
ally expressed in hymns of gratitude and 
thanksgiving, and especially in the recep- 
tion of the holy euchurist--that “sacrifice 
of praise, and sublimest token of our joy.” 
(See J^nchariat.) 

PKAXEANLSTS. (See Patripassians,) 

PRAYER. The offering up of our de- 
sires to God for things agreeable to his 
wdll, in the name of Christ, by the aid of 
his Spirit, with confession of our sins, and 
thankful acknowledgment of his mercies. 
The necessity of prayer is so universally 
acknowledged by all who profess and call 
themselves Christians, and so clearly en- 
‘j^ned in Scripture, that to insist upon 
this duty— this sacred and pleasant exer- 
cise to the renewed in heart — is unneces- 
sary. Prayer is either private or public, 
and it implies faith in the particular pro- 
vidence of God. The general providence 
of God acts tlirough what are called the 
laws of nature. By his particular pro- 
vidence God interferes with those laws, 
and he hath promised to interfere in behalf 
of those who pray in the name of Jesus. 
As we are to sh'^.pe our labours by ascer- 
taining, through the circumstances under 
which wc are j3rovidentially placed, what 
is the w ill of God with refer^mce to our- 
selves j as, for example, the husbandman, 
the professional man, the prince, all labour 
for different things i)laced within their 
reach, and do not labour for that which 
God evidently does not design for them ; 
so we are to regulate oui prayers, and we 
may take it as a general rule, that we may 

E ray for th.^t for which we may lawfully 
iboiir, and for that only. And when W'e 
pray for what is requisite and necessary 


for the body or the soul, we are at the same 
time to exert ourselves. Prayer without 
exertion is a mockery of God, as exertion 
without prayer is presumption. The ge- 
neral providence or God requires that we 
shoula exert ourselves, the particular pro- 
vidence of God that we should pray. 

(For public prayer, see Liturgy and 
Formulary^) 

PRAYER BOOK. (See LUurgy and 
Formulary n) 

PREACHING. Proclaiming or pub- 
licly setting forth the truths of religion. 
Hence the reading of Scripture to the 
congregation is one branch of preaching, 
and is so denominated in Acts xv. 21. 
“ Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every sabbath day.” See Arch- 
bishop King^s valuable Treatise On the 
Inventions of il/ew, in which he demon- 
strates the extensive sense of preaching^ 
as scriptarally used; showing that all 
public services in the church are, in a certain 
sense, preaching. The term is, however, 
generally restricted to the delivering of 
sermons, lectures, &c. 

Article XXlll. “ It is not lawful for any 
man to take upon him the office of public 
preaching, or ministering the saci aments 
in the congregation, before he be lawfully 
called and sent to execute the same. And 
those we ought ^o judge lawfully called 
and sent, which be chosen and called to 
this work by men who have public author- 
ity given unto them in the congregation, 
to call and send minist&rs into the Lord’s 
vineyard.” 

In the same convocation in which sub- 
scription in the Thirty-nine Articles was 
imposed upon the clergy, it was «jjijoined, 
with respect to preachers : “In the first 
place, let preachers take care that they 
never teach anything in the way of preach- 
ing, which they w'ish to be retainea religi- 
ously and believed by the people, except 
what is agreeable to the doctrine of the 
Old and New Testament, and what the 
catholic fathers and ancient bishops have 
collected from that same doctrine.” — 
Canon, Eccles, Anyl, xix. A. D. 1671. 

Canon 36. “No person shall be received 
into the ministry, nor admitted to any 
ecclesiastical living, nor suffered to preach, 
to catechise, or to be a lecturer or reader 
of divinity in either university, or in any 
cathedral, or collegiate church, city, or 
market town, parish church, chapel, or any 
other place within this realm, except he 
be licensed either by the archbishop or by 
the bishop of the diocese where he is to be 
placed, under their hands and seals, or by 
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one of the two universities under their 
seal likewise's and except he shall first 
subscribe to the three articles concerning 
the king’s supremacy, the Book of Com- 
: mon Prayer, and the Thirty-nine Articles 
(see Orders ) : and if any bishop shall 
license any ncrvsoii without such subscrip- 
tion, he snail be suspended from giving 
licences to preach for the space of twelve 
months.” 

And by the 31 Elizabeth, c. 6. “If any 
person shall receive or tjike any niont^, 
fee, reward, or any other profit, directly 
or indirectly, or any promise thereof, cither 
to himself or to any of his friends, (all or- 
dinary and lawfully fees only excepted,) to 
procure, any licence to preach, he shall 
forfeit £40” 

After the preacher shall be licensed, 
then it is ordained as follows : 

Canon 46. “ Every bcneficed man, al- 
lowed to be a preacher, and residing on 
his benefice, having no lawful impediment, 
shay, in his own cure, or in some other 
church or chapel (^wherc he may conveni- 
ently) near adjoining, where no preacher 
is, preach one sermon every Sunday of the 
year; wherein ho shall soberly and sin- 
cerely divide the word of truth, to the 
glory of God, and to the best edification 
of the people.” 

Canon 47. “Every beneficed man, li- 
censed by the laws of* this realm (upon 
urgent occasions of other service) not to 
reside upon his benefice, shall cause his 
cure to be supplied by a curate that is a 
sufficient and liocnsed preacher, if the 
worth of the benefice will bear it. But ' 
whosoever hath two benefices shall main- 
tain a preacher licensed, in the benefice 
where 1^ doth not reside, except he preach ; 
himself at both of them usually.” I 

By Canon 50. “ Neither the minister, 
churchwardens, nor any other officers of 
the Church, shall suffer any man to jireach 
within their churches or chapels, but such 
as by showing their licence to preach shall 
appear unto inem to be sufficiently author- 
ized thereunto, as is aforesaid.” 

Canon 51. “'fhe deans, presidents, and 
residentiaries of any cathedral or collegi- 
ate church shall suffer no stranger to 
preach unto the people in their churches, 
except they be allowed by the archbishop 
of the province, or by the bishop of the 
same diocese, or by either of the uni- 
versities ; and if any in his sermon shall 
publish any doctrine either strange or dis- 
agreeing from the word of God, or from 
any of the Thirty-nine Articles, or from the 
Book of Common Praver, the dean or 
residents shall by their letters, subscribed 


with j|oi:][^, ;pf their hands that heatdf him, 
so sooh fti may bo, give notice of same 
to ^shbp of the diocese, that he may 
determine the matter, and take such order 
therein its he shall think convenient.” 

' Canon ^2. “ That the bishop may under- 
stand j[if occasion so require) what ser- 
‘ mons are made in every church of his dio- 
cese, and wlio presume to preach without 
licence, the churchwardens and sidesmen 
shall see that the names of all preachers 
which come to their church from any 
“'’other place be noted in a book, which they 
; shall have ready for that purpose, wherein 
every preacher shall subscribe his name, 

I the day when he preached, and the name 
of the bishop of whom he had licence to 
preach.” 

Canon 53. “ If any preacher shall in the 
pulpit particularly, or namely of purpose, 
impugn or confute any doctrine delivered 
by any other preacher in the same church, 
or in any church near adjoining, before he 
hath acquainted the bishop of the diocese 
therewith, and received order from him 
what to do in that case, because upon such 
public dissenting and contradicting there 
may grow much offence and disquietness 
unto the peojile, the churchwardens or 
party aggrieved shall forthwith signify the 
same to the said bishop, and not suffer the 
said preacher any more to occupy that place 
which he hath once abused, except he 
faithfully promise to forbear all such mat- 
ter of contention in the church, until the 
bishop hath taken further order therein ; 
who shall with all convenient speed so 
proceed therein, that public satisfactio^i&; 
may be made in the congregation wherd 
the offence was given. Provided, that if 
cither of the parties offending do appeal, 
he shall not be suffered to preach pendknte 
lile.:* 

Canon 55. “ Before all sermons, lectures, 
and homilies, the preachers and ministers 
shall move thepeojde to join with them in 
raycr, in this form, or to this effect, as 
riefly as conveniently they may : Ye shall 
pray for Christ’s Holy Catholic Church,” 
&c. (See Bidding Prayer.) 

PREBEND. ‘(Lat. Prahenda,) The 
stipend which is received by a prebendary, 
from the revenues of the cathedral or colle- 
giate church with which he is connected. 
It denoted originally any stipend or re- 
ward, given out of the ecclesiastical re- 
venues, to a person who had by his labours 
procured benefit to the Church ; and the 
gratuity which was given either to a 
proctor or advocate, or any other person 
of the like kind. When the catlicdral 
churclaas became well endowed, they left 
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off i|A|&ing the Income of their lands intb 
on^lH^on bank, and dividii^, it, among 
the members, but parcelled o>jff^e Iftnds 
into several shares, approprfating themfor 
the maintenance of each ^ihgle clb^jfcan 
who resided about the cathedral, C^dling.it 
Prcehenday or Corpus Prcehemhe^ tW Corps 
of the Prrhand. Hence arose the^' differ-- 
ence between a prebend and a canomy, 
A cauonrp W'as a right which a persoa 
had in a church, to be deemed a meuijbBi; 
thereof, to have the right of a stall thfere*-; 
in, and of giving a vote in the chapter if" 
but a prebend was a right to receive cer- 
tain revenues appropriated to his place. 
The number of prebends in the several 
cathedral churches was increased by the 
benefactions of respective founders j often- 
times out of the revenues of the rural 
clergy, and oftentimes by exonerating the 
lands of prebends from paying tithes to the 
ministers of the parishes where they lay. 
— Nivhdls, 

PUEBi:XDARY. A clergyman at- 
tached to a cathedral or collegiate church, 
who enjoys a prebend in consideration of 
his odiciating at slated times in tlie church. 
(See Dean and Chapter.) 

In Scotland, there were established by 
the respective founders in the colleges of 
St. Salvador, at St. Andrew’s, and King’s 
College, Aberdeen, certain Prebendaries, 
or perpetual chaplains, to sing and serve 
in the choir ” of the chapel. These were, 
in fact, the same as chaplains in the choral 
colleges of England. 

PRECENTOR. The leader of a choir, 
precentor in almost cathedrals of 
' 6H foundation in England, Sn0.*vc*ry gener- 
ally ^n the continent, was* the hrst digni- 
tary in the chapter, ranking next to the 
dean. In some few instances the arch- 
deacons preceded him. lie suj!>erintcndcd 
the choral service, and the choristers ; and 
in Paris the precentor of Notre Dame had 
the supervision of the ICsser schools in the 
city, as the chancellor had of the greater. 
In all the new foundations, except Christ 
Church in Dublin, w'hcre he is a dignitary, 
the precentor is a minor canon : an ano- 
malous and modern provision. In most 
ancient cathedrals the })vecentor had for 
his badge of office a silver stuff or baculus. 
In choral colleges the precentor is a chap- 
lain. At Llandaff and St, David’s, till 
very lately, the precentor was prcsbyteral 
head of the chapter. 

PRECEPTORIES w^re manors or 
estates of the Knights Templars, on which 
they erected churches for rcligit’us service, 
and convenient houses for habitation, and 
placed some of their liaternity uuder the 


Government of one of those^ore eminent 
Templars, who had beeR^y the ^and 
master created **pr<scept^e8 temphf* to 
take care pf the lands add rents in that 
place aiuj'iftttghbourhood: these precep-^ 
Tories w^r^^i^y cells to the Temple, or 
principal hd]^e of the knights, in London. 
Preceptor -^I^Snihe^tle of 3ie head of some 
old hospita&V; . 

PREpES. A general word for prayers j 
1but.il- is,. often applied in a technical sense 
td 'Shorter sentences, as versicles and 
suffrages which are said in the way of 
verse and response. In the English choral 
service the term is limited to those yersi- 
cles (with the Gloria Patri) immediately 
prccedingfte Psalms, beginning “ O Lord, 
open thou our lips.” These anciently 
formed a regular part of the harmonized 
services for cathedral choirs, which were 
set to music by an earlier musidian^- — Jebh, 
(See Responses^ Veysicles^ and Service.) 

PREDESTINATION. (See Efection ; 
see also Calvinism and Armintanism.) Of 
predestination and election our 17th 
Article thus speaks : “ Predestination to 
life is the everlasting purpose of Goi), 
whereby (before the foundations of the 
world were laid) he hath constantly de- 
creed by his co\insel secret to us, to deliver 
from curse and damnation those w’hom he 
hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, 
and to bring them by CHRIST to everlast- 
ing salvation, as Vessels made to honour. 
Wherefore they which be endued with so 
excellent a benefit of God, be called ac- 
cording to God’s purpose, by his Sri hit 
working in due season j they through grace 
obey the calling ; they he justified frcjcly ; 
they he made sons of God by adoption ; 
they be maffe like the image of his only- 
begotten Soif Jesus Christ; tfiey walk 
religiously in good works j and at length, 
by God’s mercy, they attain to everlasting 
felicity. As the godly considMation of 
predestination and our election in Christ 
18 full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable 
comfort to godly persons, and such as feel 
in themselves the working of the Spirit of . 
Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh 
and their earthly members, and drawing 
up their mind to nigh and heavenly things, 
as well because it doth greatly establish 
and confirm their faith of eternal salvation 
to be enjoyed through Christ, as because 
it doth fervently kindle their love towards 
God: so, for curious and carnal persons 
lacking the Spirit of CHRIST, to have con- 
tinually before their eyes the sentence of 
God’s predestination, is a most dangerous 
downfal, whereby the devil doth thrust 
them either into desperation, or into 
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wretchlessn08fii of most unclean living, no either by the appearance, in th^fetl ages, 
less perilous than desperation. Further- of an Mostle or an evangelist} b^asis the 
more, we mu^t receive God’s promises in case'wfth u.s, by the fact of our being born 
such wise, as they be generally set forth '^aCliHstia%'land: “ and whom he called, 
.to us in Holy Scripture i^ur doinj^, ; tlj^iie 4s6‘jUstified receiving them, for 
that will of God is to bit .fallowed, which' Christ’s sake, as his own children in holy 
we have expressly decli^d Unto us in the I baptism, he justified, or, for the same 
Word of God.” v ^'Saviour’s sake, counted as holy, those 

Such is the barrier irhich the Church who as yet were not actually so : “ and 
places between this solemn. SuM(ect ,.an.d- whom he justified, them he also glorified.” 
irreverent inquiries ; but the Scripture He glorified them by regenerating them, 
doctrine of predestination may \)e*T!hrther and making them temples of the Holy 
stated without any forgetfulness of the Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 11, 19); than which 
spirit here inculcated. We are told indeed what greater glory can pertain to the sons 
by the Church, that “ the godly consider- of men ? 

ation of predestination and our election in The foregoing passage furnishes us with 
Christ is full of sweet an5 unspeakable a descrijjtion of Christians, of baptized 
comfort to godly persons ” (Art. xvii.) ; persons ; and consequently to Christians 
and it is certain that it can be full neither we are to refer those other passages w'hich 
of profit nor of comfort, unless we meditate relate to God’s predestination : thcfn GoD 
upod it* And if it be among the things hath predestinated to glory. And as such, 
“ hard to be understood,” (2 Pet. iii. Ki,) as God’s elect people, predestinated not 
this is no reason why we should not try merely to means of grace, for this were 
to understand it, and, by understanding, clearly inadequate, but to glory in the 
cease to be unlearned and unstable,” and kingdom of glory, the inspired writers were 
so take care that it shall be wrested to w^ont to address the multitude of the bap- 
our desiruclion. tized. Thus the apostle addresses the 

In the first chapter to the Ephesians, Church of the Thessalonians, good and bad 
we find that there arc certain persons commingled, as “ knowing ” their “ election 
whom God hath chosen in Christ, before of God.” (1 Thess. i. 4.) Thus St. Peter 
the foundation of the world; having pre- speaks of “ the strangers scattered through- 
destinated them unto tln^ ado})tion of out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
children of J ksus Cluust to himself, not Bithynia,” as “ elect according to the fore- 
on account of their good works, but ac- knowledge of God the Father” (1 Pet. i. 
cording to the good pleasure of his will. 2) ; and he speaks of them afterwards as 
(Ej)h. i. 4, 5.) Again, in another Epistle, “ a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
we are told tha^ God hath “ called ns with a holy natioil, a pecidiar people ; ” and St. 
a holy calling, not according to our works, Paul, in thir Hpislle to tlie Hebrewsi a^L- 
but according to his own purpose and dresses thq Jlebrews, meaning thosS who 
grace, which was given us hi Christ Jesl's ,ma4e profession of the Christian 
befora the world began.”',. (2 Tim. i. 9.) faith, as hply brethren, partakers of the 
These are jiersons whose hafnes arc said to heavenly calling.” Such, then, is our 
have been written in heaven, in the hook blessing, our privilege, our high hope as 
of life, called the Lamb’s book of life, Christians. In the temple of the first 

(Rev. XX. 15; xxi. 27,) because the first Jerusalem there was a vaiiety of chambers 

among God’s elect is he who, being God or mansions, employed for difterent pur- 
as well as man, is the I*amb of Goi), slain ])oses, though all relating directly or in- 
from the foundation of the world (Rev. directly to the services of the sanctuary, 
xiii. 8) as a propitiation for sins. (1 John In the new Jerusalem, which will itself be 

ii. 2; iv. 10.) Thus, then, we see that the temple of the universe, there will in 

there are persons who, in the words of St. like manner be “ many mansions ” or chum- 
Paul, are vessels which God hath afore hers: hut if so, those mansions or chambers 
prepared unto glory.” (Rom. ix. 22 — 24.) in the earthly Jerusalem having been in- 
And now comes the question, IF/m arc tended for a variety of different offices, we 
those who are thus predestinated to the may conclude that offices of different cha- 
glories of the new heaven, the new earth, racters will exist in the now Jerusalem, 
the new Jerusalem, which is to come down It is very possible that we are not only 
from above? (Rev. xxi. 2.) Let St. Paul each of us predestined to heaven, but pre- 
give the answer : “ Whom he did predes- destined also each to our own particular 
tinate, them he also called ” (Rom. viii. place in heaven, that our very mansion is 
30); called by the circumstances under nxed. We know that God has predes- 
which he providentially placed them, tinated particular persons to particular 
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offices on earth, long before their 
birth; for example, in the case of 
Jeremiah, God saith, “ Before I formeC 
thee in the belly, I knew thee"; ^ and befoW 
thou earnest forth of the woml^ I siihctiiied 
thee, and ordained thee a prophet unto the 
nation.” And so with respect also to St. 
Paul, we are told that it “ pleased God to 
separate him from his mother’s womb, that 
he might preach Christ among the hea- 
then.” (Gal. i. 15, 10.) Nay, we find that 
this is really to be the case with respect to 
the next world, in some cases at least; 
for example, when the Son of man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory, the apostles 
shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28) : a 
particular office is allotted to them ; to a 
particular office they are predestinated, 
when the mother of Zebedee’s children 
prayed that her children might sit, the one 
on the right hand, and the other on the 
left, in our Lord’s kingdom of glory, our 
Lord said, “ to sit on my right hand and 
on my left, is not mine to give.” (Matt. 
XX. 28.) No. These places are designed 
for certain persons who are preparing, or 
shall be prepared, to fill the same. This 
is already fixed in the counsels of God. 
These places, therefore, arc not mine to 
give. They are already given. Your 
lace is also designated : prepare for it by 
oing your duty. We know that some of 
the saints are predestinated to a mysteri- 
ous office, the nature of which we cannot 
understand, but they will judge angels. 
(I Cor. vi. 2, 3.) And at the last day shall 
the King say unto them that are on his 
right hand, “ Come, ye blessed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world,” 
(Matt. XXV. 34.) 

But this predestination to glory is,' like 
our election, conditional. AVe shall not 
only be saved, but we shall occupy a pre- 
destined post of glory, if we escape con- 
demnation at the day of judgment; not 
otherwise. The omission of all reference 
to the day of judgment is the vice of the 
Calvinistic system. The man, condemned 
at the day of judgment, will find an addi- 
tion to his pangs, by knowing the glory to 
which he had been predestined, had he 
not perverted his ways. But if our sins 
are then found blotted out by the blood of 
the Lamb, we know that a certain place 
in heaven is designed for us, for which we 
are shaped and prepared hy the circum- 
stances under which we are placed while 
on eaith. (See Bishm Pearson^s 23 and 24 ! 
Zevtiones de PrcBdestviafione” in Archdea^ 
con Churton'i edition of his minor Works,) ! 


PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST, OUR 
LORD. (See Generation,) His existence 
|;before he was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and even before the creation of the world 
•^jiyliim. The fact is stated thus by Bishop 
Bull in his “ Deiie||^ oT the Nicene Creed 
— All the catholic doctors of the first three 
centuries taught, that Jesus Christ, he 
who was afterwards so called, existed be- 
fore he became man, or before he was 
bom, according to the flesh, of the Blessed 
Virgin, in another nature, far more excel- 
lent than the human nature ; that he ap- 
peared to holy men, giving them an earnest, 
as it were, of his incarnation ; that he al- 
ways presided oyer, and provided for, the 
Church, which in time to come he would 
redeem with his own blood ; and of conse- 
quence that, from the beginning, the whole 
order or thread of the Divine dis])ensation, 
as Tertullian speaks, ran through him ; 
further yet, that he was with the Father 
before the foundations of the world, and 
that by him all things were made. 

PREFACES. Certain short occasiojuil 
forms in the Communion Service, which 
are introduced by the priest, on particular 
festivals, immediately before the anthem, 
beginning, “Tlierefore with angels and 
archangels,” &c. This anthem is a song 
of praise, or an act of profound adoration, 
equally proper at all times ; but the Church 
calls upon us more ^specially to use it on 
her chief festivals, in remembrance of those 
events which are then celebrated. Thus, 
on Christmas Day, the priest having said — 
“ It is very meet, right, ajid our boundeii 
duty, that wc should at all times, and in 
all places, give thanks unto thee, 0 Lord, 
Holy Father, Almighty, everlasting God,” 
— adds the proper preface which assigns 
the reason for peculiar thankfulness on 
that particular day, viz. Because thou 
didst give Jesus Christ, thine oulv Son, 
to be born as at this time for us; ’.'.ho, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, was 
made very man, of the Virgin Mary his 
mother, and that without spot of sin, to 
make us clean from all sin ; therefore^ with 
angels, &c.” The days for which these pre- 
faces are provided are, Christinas, Easter, 
Ascension, and seven days after each of 
these festivals ; also Whitsunday, and six 
days after ; together with Trinity Sunday. 
'The antiquity of such prefaces may be 
estimated from the fact that they are men- 
tioned and enjoined by the 103rd canon of 
the African code, which code was formed 
of the decisions of many councils prior to 
the date of 418. 

The decay of devotion let fall the apos- 
tolical and primitive use of daily and 
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. weekly communions, and the people in the 
later ases did not receive but at the greater 
festivals : upon which custom there werq ' 
added to the general preface mention^, ^ 
before some special pre&ices relating to the 
'peculiar mercy of thali fe^st on which they 
did communicate, the Church thinking it 
fit, that, since every fekival was instituted 
to remember some great mercy, therefore 
they who received on such a day, besides 
the ffeneral praises offered for all God’s 
mercies, should at the Lord’s table make a 
special memorial of the mercy proper to 
that festival ; and this sccmcjd so rational 
to our reformers, that they have retained 
those proper prefaces which relate to Christ- 
mas, Easter, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, 
and 'J'rinity Sunday, so as to praise God 
for the mercies of Christ’s birth, resur- 
rection, and ascension, for the sending the 
Holy Ghost, and for the true faith of the 
holy Trinity.— CAmher , 

Our Lord himself, before he brake the 
bread and distributed it, gave thanks ; and 
tlie Church has thought fit to do the same 
thing. Hut, because our Lord has not 
prescribed any set form for this, hut used 
one agi’ceable to the thing and the time, 
the Church therefore, as matters and oc- 
casion required, has accordingly adapted 
peculiar forms of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing, suited, as St. Augustine says, to the 
diversity of festival dai's, in which different 
benefits are commemorated. — lip. Cosin, 
On the greater festivals there are proper 
prefaces appointed, which are also to be 
repeated, in cas^ there be a communion, 
for seven days after the festivals them- 
selves (excepting that of AVhitsunday, 
which is to be repeated only six days after, 
becaq|G Trinity Sunday, which is the 
seventh, hath a preface peculiar to itself) ; 
to the end that the mercies may be the 
better remembered by often repetition, and 
also that all the people f who in most places 
cannot communicate all in one day) may 
have otlier opportunities, within those 
eight days, vo join in praising God for 
such great blessings. 

2. The reason of the Church’s lengthen- 
ing out these high feasts for several days 
is plain : the subject-matter of them is of 
80 nigh a nature, and so nearly concerns 
our salvation, that one day would be too 
little to meditate upon them, and praise 
God for them as we ought. A bodily de- 
liverance may justly require one day of 
thanksgiving and joy ; but the deliverance 
of the soul by the blessings commemorated 
on these times, deserves a much longer 
time of praise and acknowledgment. Since, 
therefore, it nvould be injurious to Chris- 


tians to have their joy and thankfulness 

such mercies confined to one day, the 
Church, upon the times when these un- 
'speakable blessings were wrought for us, 
invites us, by her most seasonable com- 
mands and counsels, to fill our hearts with 
joy and thankfulness, and let them over- 
flow eight days together. 

3. The reason of their being fixed to 
eight days is taken from the practice of 
the Jews, who by God’s appointment ob- 
served their greater festivals, some of them 
for seven, and one, namely, the feast of 
Tabernacles, for eight days. And therefore 
the primitive CJiurch, thinking that the 
observation of C’hristian festivals (of which 
the Jewish feasts are only types and 
shadow's) ought not to come short of them, 
lengthened out their higher feasts to eight 
days. — Bp, Sparrow. Wheathj. 

These prefaces are very ancient, though 
there were some of them, as they stood in 
the liAtin service, of later date. For as 
there are ten in that service, whereof the 
last, concerning the \irgin Mary, was 
added by Pope Urban, lOfld, so it follows 
that the rest must be of a more consider- 
able antiquity. Our Church has only 
retained five, and those upon the principal 
festivals of the year, which relate only to 
the persons of the ever-blessed I'rinity, and 
not to any saint. — I)r. “Nicholh. 

Mr. Palmer remarks that “ the repe- 
tition by the people of the portion of the 
IVefacc, beginning ‘ therefore with angels,’ 
never was the custom of the primitive 
Church, and could not have been intended 
by those w'ho revised our liturgy, nor is it 
warranted by the nature of the Preface 
itself. It has perhaps,” he adds, “ arisen 
from the custom of printing the latter part 
of the Preface in connexion wdth the 
hymn Tersanctus, and from the indistinct- 
ness of the rubric, which, in fact, gives no 
special direction for the people to join in 
repeating the liymti Tersanctus'^ It may 
be remarked that the Tersanctus is marked 
as a separate paragraph in the two books 
of King Edward VI. 

AVith respect to the Preface, there is an 
ambiguity in our rubrics, but none what- 
ever in the choral usage, which is in accord- 
ance with the universal practice of the 
Church. The Preface is that part recited 
by the priest, beginning wdth “ It is rery 
meetf riyht^* &c., ending with ** evermore 
praising thee and saying.” It is commonly 
imagined that the choii’ or congregation 
are to repeat w'ith the priest the words, 
“Therefore w'ith angels and archangels,” 
&c. ; but this is contrary to all precedent. 
The choral communion services, and the 
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The rubric merely says, “ Alter each ok 
which Prefaces shall immediately be sung 
or said it does not say by whom. 'I'he 
direction is avS indeterminate as that of the 
Litany, which, like the passage in question, 
is sung distribu lively between minister and 
people in sequence. — Jehh. 

PRELATE. An ecclesiastic having 
jurisdiction over other ecclesiastics. The 
title, though applicable to bishops, is not 
confined to their order. Before the Re- 
' formation abbots were styled prelates. 
Archdeacons are prelates in this sense of 
the word. (See Episcopacy^ Bishop.) 

PRELECTOR. A Leclurer. In the 
cathedral of Hereford, one of the j)rel)eii- 
daries is elected to the office of Pndeclor, 
to hold it till he succeeds to a residentiary 
canonry, for which he is statiitably con- 
sidered to have a claim to be a candidate. 


donations, and built so many monasteries, 
that, thirty years after the foundation of 
j^is order, they had above one hundred 
pdsbeys in France and Germany. 

The popes and kings of France have^ 
granted many privileges, and been very 
liberal, to the Premonstratenses. Besides 
a great number of saints, who have been 
canonized, this order has had several per- 
sons of distinguished birth, who have been 
contented with the humble condition of 
lay-brothers; as, Guy, earl of Brienne; 
Godfrey, earl of Namur, &c. It has like- 
wise given the Church a great number of 
archbishops and bishops. 

The order of Premonstratenses increased 
so greatly, that it had monasteries in all 
parts of Christeiuh)m, amounting to 1000 
abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast number 
of priories, and 500 nunneries. These 
were divided into 30 cyrearies or pro- 
vinces. But this number of houses is 


His duty is to ])reach on Tuesdays, or else 
on any holiday which may occur during 
the week for a considerable portion of the 
year. 

PREMONSTRATENSES. {TmL) In 
French, Bremontres. A religious order, 
founded by St. Norbert, descended from 
a noble family in the diocese of Cologne. 
He was educated suitably to his quality, 
and lived for some time at the emperor 
Henry the Fifth’s court. At about thirty 
years of age he was ordained deacon and 
priest; and, soon after, entering upon a 
very strict and mortified way of living, he 
resigned his church preferments, and dis- 
tributed a large ])atrimonial estate to the 
p>r. Then he embraced the rule of St. 
Augustine, and reiiring with thirteen com- 
panions to a place called Premonstratum, 
m the diocese of liuon, in Picardy, he 
there began his order, about the year 
1119. This ground, with the cha])ol of 
St. John Baptist, was given to St. Norbert 
by the bishop of Laon, with the appro- 
bation of Louis le Gros, king of P'rance, 
who gave the l^remonstratenses a cliarter 
of privileges. The place was called Pre- 
monstratum, because it was pretended 
the Blessed Virgin herself jjointed out 
(premonstravit) this place for the prin- 
cipal house of the order, and at tlie same 
time commanded them to wear a white 
habit. 

The monks of this order at first, 
so poor, that they had nothing they could 
call their own out one pc .ir ass, which 
served them to carry Avood, which they 
cut down every moniing and sent to Laon, 
where it was sold to purch'^'^e bread. But, 
in a short time, they received so many 


greatly diminished; for, of Go abbeys it 
had in Italy, there is not one remaining 
present; not to mention the loss of all 
their monasteries in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

These monks, vulgarly called AVhite 
Canons, came first into England in the year 
IMG, where their first monastery, called 
New House, was built in Lincolnshire, by 
Peter de Sanlia, and dedicated to St. 
Martialis. In therreign of Edward L, 
when that king granted his protection to 
the monasteries, the Premonstratenses had 
twenty-seven houses in this kingdom. 

PREROGATIVE COVirr. The Pre- 
rogative Court of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and Armagh, is that court wherein 
all testaments arc proved, and all admiins- 
trations granted, when a party dyinjji^ ithin 
the })rovince has hona tiotahHia m some 
other diocese than where he die:-; and is 
so called from having a prerorjafive fir. ough- 
out tlie whole province for the said pur- 
poses. (See Canons 92, 93, &c.) 

PRI^-SANCTIFIEl). A word used by 
the Greek Church, who have a liturgy 
called tliat of the Pre samtifiedy because 
that upon those days they do not consecrate 
the bread or wine, but receive the bread 
which was consecrated the day before. 
This service is observed all Lent long, 
except Saturdays and Sundays, and the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, which, 
being festivals, are exempt from fasting; 
the Greeks being of opinion that the 
whole communion service is not to be 
celebrated on fasting days, and upon this 
account charging the Latin Church with 
breach of the canons, because they cele- 
brate the euchorist in Lent time, as they 
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do the refst of the year, Good Friday 
excepted ; for on that day this liturgy of* 
the Pre-sanctified is oifered in the Latia 
Church ; the priest then consecrating nei- 
flier bread nor wine, but making use of 
the bread which was consecrated the day 
before, and communicating only under 
one kind ; for the wine he receives is only 
for ablution, being unconsecrated. The 
Greeks do the same thing, from whence 
we may conclude that they communicate 
only in one kind during Lent, the wine 
that they then receive being not conse- 
crated. The Communion of the Sick, as en- 
joined by the First Book of King Edward, 
if administered on any day of public com- 
munion, w'as a liturgy of the pre-sanctified ; 
as the elements were not consecrated in the 
private house, but previously in the church. 

PRESBYTER. (See liiahop, Deacon ^ 
Prw'itf Clertjy.) The name irpm- 

ftnrfpoQ {effler) is a word borrowed from the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
which commonly signifies a ruler or go- 
vernor, being, as St. Jerome observes, a 
name of tilHcc, not a mere indication of a 
man’s age ; for elders were chosen, not by 
their age, but by their merits and wisdom. 
So that, as a senator among the Romans, 
and an alderman in our own language, sig- 
nifies a person of such an order and station 
without any regard towage, in like man- 
ner a presbyter or elder in the Christian 
Church is one who is ordained to a certain 
office, and authorized by his quality, not 
his age, to dischjyge the several duties of 
that office and station in which he is placed. 
In this large and extensive sense, bishops 
were sometimes called presbyters in the 
New 'JLestament, for the apostles them- 
selves aid not refuse that title. On the 
other hand, it is the opinion of many 
learned UiCn, both ancient and modern, 
that presbjters were sometimes called 
bishops, w^hile bishops who were properly 
such were distinguished by other titles, as 
that of chief pnests, apostles, &c. Bing- 
ham shows, however, that those who main- 
tained the identity of the names, did not 
thence infer identity of offices, but always 
esteemed bishops and presbyters to be 
distinct officers. 

We know not the exact .period at which 
the apostles first ordaine'd jresbyters. We 
do not read of their existence before A. D. 
4d, when the disciples at Antioch ' sent 
their collections to the presbyters of Judea. 
About A, D, 56, St. Paul sent for “the 
presbyters of the church” of Ephesus; 
and we afterwards read of bishops or pres- 
byters at Philmpi : and the directions to 
Timothy and Titus for their ordination in 


every city ; the exhortation of St. Peter to 
Pthe presbyters;” and of St. James, “is 
any one sick among you, let him send for 
the pre.sbyters of the church;” suffice to 
prove the general ordination of presbyters 
by the apostles. 

The office of presbyters, like that of 
bishops, consisted in “ feeding the Church 
of God,” and overseeing it; exhorting 
and convincing the gainsayers by sound 
doctrine. Being invested wdth the power 
of teaching, they also posses.scd authority 
in controversies. The Church of Antioefe''^' 
sent to Jerusalem to consult the apostles 
and “ presbyters ” on the question of cir- 
cumci.sion; and >ve find afterwards that 
heretics were sometimes condemned by the 
judgment of presbyters, as well as by bishops 
in councils. They possessed in their de- 
gree the power of remitting or retaining 
sins by absolution, and by spiritual cen- 
sures. They must, even at the beginning, 
have had the jiower of hajitizing and cele- 
brating the eucharist, of performing other 
rites, and offering up public prayers in the 
absence of the apostles, or by their per- 
mission ; and the institution of bishops in 
every (’hurch by the apostles only restrain- 
ed the ordinary exercise of these powers. 
We know in particular from St. James, 
that presbyters had authority to visit the ^ 
sick and offer prayers, anointing them with 
oil for the recovery of their health.. From 
the time of the a])ostles, the ofiice of pub- 
lic teaching in the Church, and of ad- 
ministering the sacraments, was always 
performed by the bisho]), unless in cases 
of groat necessity. The pow^r of spiritual 
jurisdiction in each Church, of regulating 
its affairs generally, and especially its dis- 
cipline, w as shared by the bishop wdth the 
presbyters, who also instructed and ad- 
monished the people in private. The pres- 
byters sat on scats or tnroncs at the east 
end of the church, and the bishop on a 
higher throne in the midst of them. In 
some churches they laid their hands with 
the bishops on the head of those who were 
ordained presbyters, and in others admin- 
istered confirmation. 

ITie wealth and temporal power of bi- 
shops during the middle ages may have 
induced some of the ignorant to suppose 
: that presbyters were exceedingly inferior 
' to bishops ; hut the Catholic Church, 
which sees with the eye of faith, as she 
acknowledges the same sacred dignity of 
the priesthood in every bishop, whether 
oppressed with extreme poverty, or whe- 
ther invested with princely dignity and 
wealth, also views the greatness and the 
sanctity of the office of presbyter as little 
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inferior to those even of the chief pastors 
who succeeded the apostles ; and the Church 
has never flourished more, nor has the 
episcopate ever been held in truer rever- 
ence, than under the guidance of those 
apostolical prelates who, like St. Cyprian, 
resolved to do nothing without the consent 
of the clergy, and who have sedulously 
avoided even the appearance of “being 
lords over God’s heritage.’* The spirit of 
a genuine Christianity will lead the pres- 
byters to reverence and obey the bishops 
'^^8 their fathers ; and will induce bishops 
to esteem the presbyters as fellow-workers 
together with them, and brethren in Jksus 
ClIlUST. — liingham. Palmer, Augunti. 

The word presbyter is substituted for 
priest in the Scotch liturgy, compiled in 
the reign of King Charles I. 

PRESBYTERIANS. A Protestant 
sect, which maintains that there is no 
order in the Church superior to presbyters, 
and on that account has separated from 
the Catholic Church. Tliis sect is estab- 
lished by law in Scotland, where there 
nevertheless exists a national branch of 
the Catholic' Church, under canonical 
bishops. The Establishment of a sect 
cannot, of course, convert that sect into a 
Church : for instance, if the Socinian sect 
, v^ere ^tablished in England, it would not 
Jj^e a whit more a Church than it is at 
-jffesent (Pee Church in Scotland,) 

The ^Presbyterians bad many endowed 
cliapels in England, but the trustees and 
ministers having become Socinians, these 
endowed chapels, upwards of 1 70 in num- 
ber, are the strongholds of Socinianism 
. and Rationalism in this country. In Eng- 
land, Socinian and Presbyterian have thus 
become syndhymous terms. These ob- 
servations do not, however, apply to the 
meeting-houses in England of the Scotch 
Presbyterians. 

The following statement is taken from 
the Registrar’s return : 

“ The Scottish K irk adopts theConfession, 
Catechism, and i>ircctory prepared by the 
Westminster Assembly as its standards of 
belief and worship. Its discipline is ad- 
ministered by a series of four courts or 
assemblies. (1.) The Kirk Session is the 
lowest court, and is composed of the min- 
ister of a parish and a variable number of 
lay elders, appointed from time to time by 
the session itself. (2.) The Presbytery 
consists of representativef. from a certain 
number of contiguous parishes, associated 
together in one district. The representa- 
tives are the ministers Ji all such parishes 
and one lay elder from each. This as- 
sembly has the power of ordaining minis- 


ters and licensing; probationers to preach, 
before their ordination : it also investi- 
gates charges rcvspecting the conduct of 
members, approves of new communicants, 
and pronounces excommunication against" 
offenders. An appeal, however, lies to the 
next superior court; viz. (3.) The Pro- 
vincial Synods which comprises several 
presbyteries, and is constituted by the 
ministers and elders by whom these pres- 
byteries themselves were last composed. 

(4.) The General Assembly is the highest 
court, and is composed of representatives 
(ministers and elders) from the presby- 
teries, royal burghs, and universities of 
Scotland, to the number (at present) of 
363 ; of which number rather more than 
two-fifths are laymen. 

“ The National Church of Scotland has 
three presbyteries in England ; that of 
London, containing five congregations, — 
that of Lirerpool and Manchestt^r, contain- 
ing three congregations, — and tliat of the 
North of England, containing eight con- 
gregations. 

“ Various considerable secessions have 
from time to time occurred in Scotland 
from the National Church, of bodies which, 
while holding Presbyterian sentiments, 
dissent from the particular mode in which 
they arc developed by the Established 
Kirk, especially protesting against the 
mode in which Church patronage is ad- 
ministered, and against the undue inter- 
ference of the civil power. The principal 
of these seceding bodies ^rc, — the ‘ United 
Presbyterian Church,' and the ^ Free Chut ch 
of Scotland ; ’ the former being an amal- 
gamation (effected in 1847) of the * Se- 
cession Church ’ (w'hich separated ig 1 732) 
with the ‘Relief Synod’ (whicli seceded 
in 1752) ; and the latter having been con- 
stituted in 1843. 

“ The ‘ United Presbyterian CImrch * has 
five presbyteries in England, containing 
seventy-six congregations ; of which, how- 
ever, fourteen are locally in Scotland, leav- 
ing the number locally in England 62. 

“The ‘ Free Church of Scotland' has no 
ramifications, under that name, in Eng- 
land ; hut various Presbyterian concep- 
tions which accord in all respects with that 
community, and which, before the disrup- 
tion of 1 843, were in union with the Estah- 
lished Kirk, compose a separate Presby- 
terian body under the appellation of the 
‘ Presbyterian Church in England,* having* 
in this portion of Great Britain, seven 
presbyteries and eighty-three congrega- 
tions.” 

PRESBYTERIUM, or PRESBY- j 
TERY, the space in collegiate and large 
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churclies between tlie easternmost stalls of 
the choir and the altar ; answering to the 
so/ea of the ancient basilicas. 

PRESENCE. (Sec Jiml Presence.) 

• PRESENTATION, (see Patron and 
Benefice^) is the offering of a clerk to the 
bishop by the patron of a benefice. It 
difiers from nomination in this, that while 
presentation signifies the offering a clerk 
to the bishop for institution, nomination 
signifies offering a clerk to the patron in 
order that he may be presented. 

PRIEST. (See Ordem^ Ordination^ 
PreM/terf Sacri/icey and AhsahUuin.) Who 
can deny that our word priest is corrupted 
of preshi/ter ? Our ancestors, the Saxons, 
first used prenster : whence, by further 
contraction, came presto and priest. The 
High and Low Hutch have priester ; the 
French, prestre [now contracted into pro- 
trti] ; the Italian, prete : but tlie Spaniard 
only s])eaks full, preshf/tero. — Joseph Mode. 

The Greek and Jiatin words, (jtpthci 
cerdoSy) which we translate ‘^pr testy ^ are 
derived from words that signify holy : and 
so the Wxird priesty according to the ety- 
mology, signifies him whose mere charge 
and function is about holy things; and 
therefore seems to be a most projier word 
to him who is set apart to the holy public 
service and worship of God, esp(‘cially 
when he is in tlie actual ministration of 
holy things. If it be objected that, ac- 
cording to the usual acceptation of the 
word, it signifies him that offers up a sa- 
crificcy and therefore cannot bo allowed to 
a minister of the gospel, who hath no sa- 
crifice to oiler, it is answered, that the 
ministers of the gospel have sacrifices to 
offer, (I Pet. ii. o,) “Ye are built up a 
spiritmft house, an holy pricstliood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices” of prayer, praises, 
thanksgiving, &c. In respect of these, the 
mimsters of the gospel may safely, in a 
metaphorical sense, be called priests ; and 
in a more eminent manner than other 
Christians, ooceuse they are taken from 
among men to offer up these sacrifices for 
others. Put besides these spiritual sacri- 
fices mentioned, the ministers of the gos- 
pel have another sacrifice to offer, viz. the 
“ unbloody sacrifice,” as it was anciently 
called, the commemorative sacrifice of the 
blood of Chkist, which does as really and 
tr'dy show forth the death of Christ, as 
those sacrifices under the Jaw did ; and in 
resect of this sacrifice of the eucharist, 
the Rncients have usually called those that 
offer it up, priests. — Fludyer's Comm. 

That it might not be doubted by whom 
tlic form of absolution maybe pronounced, 
the rubric expressly informs us, that it is 


the priest who officiates. By priesty in 
Church language, is understood a person 
who is advanced in the ecclesiastical orders 
to the dignity of a presbyter; and no 
person, in any age of the Church, who was 
under this degree, did ever pretend, ka 
of right, to pronounce absolution. The 
penitentiaries, in the ancient and more 
modern ages of the Church, were always 
of this degree. It was adopted into an 
axiom in the canon law, “ ejus est absolrere 
enpis est liyare'^ No one could pronounce 
absolution but he who had power to ex- 
communicate. In the body of that law, 
absolutions of all kinds are reserved either 
to presbyters or bishops ; and in our pro- 
vincial constitutions it is strictly enjoined, 
“r/e poenitentia preeripimus (piod itiuconi 
peenitentias dare non presamanty* unless the 
priest be away when a man is dying. — 
Lyndwood. Our Church, in the last review 
of tlie liturgy, has chosen to put in the 
word priest instead of minister, (which was 
in King Edward VI.^s Second Book, and in 
Queen Elizabeth’s,) to the end that no one 
might pretend to pronounce this but one 
in priest’s orders ; lieing sensible that some 
bold innovations have bel&n'.pKide herein, 
by reason of some persons rnii^under^tand- 
ing or misa])plying the word mifiister. 
Put the first compilei’s of jthe Coipihoit 
Prayer understood the same by mifnsferoB 
we do now by priest, that beii^ the 
ncral acceptation of the word at that time* 
The compilers of the Second Book of Ed- 
ward VI. (in which the Confession and 
Absolution were first inserted) put into 
the rubric, “ to be pronounced by the 
minister” (or ])riest) “ff/owe,” to avoid the 
imputation which the Papists had charged 
some of the reformed with, {or permitting 
absolution to be pronounced by persons not 
of this order. For in the provincial Council 
of Sens, A. D. 1528, which was before that 
of Trent, and twenty years before the com- 
piling our Common Prayer, we find the 
Protestants found fault with for affirming, 
that laics and women among them might 
pronounce absolution ; which indeed was 
Luther’s opinion, but only so (as Chem- 
nitius explains it) that in case of extreme 
necessity they might use it; which doc- 
trine he had from the Papists themselves. 
— NiahoUs : and see his long note on the 
subject, if necessary, in his “Commen- 
tary on the Common Prayer,” Evening 
Service. 

In the diocese of Alexandria, the privi- 
lege of giving absolution to great criminals 
and scandalous offenders was reserved to 
the patriarch; as appears in the case of 
Lamponianus, an excommunicated pres- 
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by ter. “Though” says he, “he expressed 
his repentance with tears, and the people 
interceded for him, yet I refused to ab- 
solve him ; only assuring this, that if he 
j^ould be in manifest danger of death, any 
JpUbyter should receive him into com- 
ihunion by my order.” And in general, 
in the primitive Church, the granting al> 
solution to reconcile penitents, was the 
bi^op’s sole prerogative, and rarely com- 
mitted to presbyters ; but never to deacons, 
except in cases of extreme necessity, when 
"'‘neither bishop nor presbyter was at hand. 
— Binyham. 

The privilege was also allowed in times 
of persecution, to martyrs and confessors 
in prison ; but then they always signified 
what they had done to the bishop.— See 
Prim. Ch. 

‘ At the last review of the Common 
Prayer Book,^. D. 1661, the Presbyterian 
divines requested that “ as the word 
minuter^ and not priest or curate, is used 
in the Absolution, and in divers other 
laces, it may 'throughout tl^e whole b 9 ok 
e so U 8 ( 9 di instead of those two words.”. 
To which tne Episcopalian commissioners 
replied, that “ it is not reasonable the word 
minuter should be only used in the li- 
turgy/ For since some parts of the liturgy 
‘^hhayoe performed by a deacon, and others, 

g en as absolution andxonsecration, by 
me pader thd <j^cr of a priest, it is fit 
that Some sudvsword as privd should be 
used for thos^ offices, and not minister^ 
which signifies at large every one that 
ministers in that holy office, of what order 
soever he be.” Accordingly the word 
in its exclusive sense, and in con- 
tradistinction to the. word deacon, was 
inserted, and the sense of the Church of 
England on this subject, ascertained 
through the objection made by the Pres- 
byterian divines, was adopted and ratified 
by the act of parliament. 

In the primitive Church, the deacons 
were ranked among the “ sacred orders ; ” 
and though their office has not alw^ays 
been so accurately defined as that of the 
presbyters, or priests, yet in the Church 
of England they are to most purposes 
considered as an inferior degree of “Me 
priesthood** Their duties are laid do,wn 
in the office of “ the Form and Manner of 
making Deacons ;” and, “ for the resolution 
of all doubts,” the preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer has wisely directed, that 
“the parties that so doubt, or diversely 
take anything, shall always resort to the 
bishop of the diocese, w h*? by discretion 
shall take order for the quieting and ap- 
peasing of the firamej so that the same 


order be not contrary to anything con- 
tained in this book.” 

It has generally been customary for deov 
cons to substitute a prayer taken from the 
liturgy, which has been usually one of 
the collects in the conclusion of the Com- 
munion Service ; and a pious commentator 
(Mr. Waldo) countenances this by saying, 
“ a deacon, when he officiates, is never to 
use it, but is to offer up some short prayer 
in its stead.” But this is improperly said. 
For if a deacon, an officiating minister 
of the lowest order, may be considered at 
liberty to make this alteration in breach 
of the act for uniformity, w'hcre is tl|a’ 
point at which he shall stop ? What in 
this case he should do seems settled by 
the authorities referred to by Shepherd. 

“ If a deacon is neither to read the Ab- 
solution, nor to substitute a prayer in its 
room, what is he to do? The rule is plain, 
and leaves him no alternative. After the 
confession, he is to remain kneeling, ard 
Ao proceed to the Lord^s Prayer. This 
‘always apjieared to me to be the necessary 
tind only conclusion to be draw n from the 
premises. Suspecting, however, the valid- 
ity of my own arguments, I requested the 
opinion of a respectable divine, for whose 
modesty I have such regard, tliat I dare 
describe him only as having been, for 
many years, the confidential and intimate 
friend of Bishop Lowth. By his judgment, 
the opinion already given was sanctioned 
and confirmed. In consequence of further 
inquiry, I have since Iparnod, that ine 
heads of a cathedral church lately recom- 
mended the same practice, "^It is the 
business of priest vicars, T understand, 
in some cathedrals, to read morning an(i 
evening prayer; and it once happened, 
that a deacon was appointed a palest vicar. 
When it came to his turn to oil’Kiate, he 
was directed to omit the Absolution, and 
after the confession to say the Lord’s 
Prayer.” — Sh epherd, 

PRftilSrS INTENTION. (See In- 
tention.) 

PRIMATES, or METROPOLITANS. 
In the Christian hierarchy, or scheme of 
Church government, are such bishops of a 
province, as preside over the rest. 

Some derive the* original of primates or 
metropolitahs from apostolical constitution. 
— Binghaf^, Oriif. Eccles. b. iL c.' 16. But 
it may be doubted, whether the aposto . 
made any such general settlement ia e^ky 
province; and the records (tf the on|i|W 
of most churches being lost, it can iw^vw 
be proved that they did. It U most proba- 
ble, that this order of bishops commenced 
not long after the apostolic age, when 
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sects and schisms began to break in apacci 
and controversies multiplying between 
particular bishops, it was found necessary 
to pitch upon one in every province, to 
J whom the decision of cases might be re- 
ferred, and by whom all common and pub- 
lic affairs might be directed. Or, it might 
take its rise from that common respect 
and deference, which was usually paid by 
the rest of the bishops to the bishop of 
the metropolis, or capital city, of each pro- 
vince: wnich advancing into a custom, 
was afterwards settled by a canon of the 
Council of Nice. — Cone, Nic. c. 6. 

As to the offices and privileges of pri- 
mates or metropolitans, they were as fol- 
lows. First, they were to regulate the 
elections of all their provincial bishops, 
and either ordain, or authorize the ordin- 
ation of them : and no election or ordin- 
ation of bishops was valid without their 
approbation. Nor was this power at all 
inlringed by setting up the patriarchs 
above them. For, though the metropo- 
litans were to be ordained by the patri- 
archs, yet still the right of ordaining their 
own suffragans was preserved to them. It 
is to be observed, that this power was not 
arbitrarj' ; for the primates had no nega- 
tive voice in the matter, but were to lie 
determined and concluded by the major 
pert of a provincial synod. — Cone. Chahed, 
Act. 16. • 

Their next office was, to preside over 
the provincial bishops, and, if any contro- 
versies arovse among them, to interpose 
their authority to. end and decide them : 
also to hear the accusations of others, who 
complained of* injury done to them by 
their, ovm bishops, from whom there was 
always liberty of appeal to the metropolitan. 
But still there lay an appeal from the me- 
tropolitan to a provincial synod, of which 
he was only the president or moderator. 

A third office of the metropolitans or 
primates was, to call provincial synods, 
and preside in them. To this end^ their 
circular letters, I'^alled Stjnodicm and True- 
tovtcOy were a legal summons, which no 
bishop of the province might disobey un- 
der pain of suspension, or other canonical 
censure, at the discretion of the metro- 
politan and counciL 

Fourtlily,^it belonged to the primates to 
publish' and disperse such imperial law's 
and canons, as were made eitrebr by the 
emperprs or the councill, for the common 
go6i^^ the, Church. ^Thie gave them a 
visit^and inquire into neglects, 
a|^s^, and disorders, committed by any 
bishop throughout the whole province. 

Fifthly, bishops, when they travelled 
2 a 


into foreign countries on extraordinary 
occasions, used to consult the primate, 
and take his For matte, or letters of com- 
mendation. This was particularly required 
of the African bishops by the third Coun- 
cil of Carthage. 

A sixth .branch of the metropolitaif'’’; 
office was, to take care of all vacant sees'^ 
within their province, by administering 
the affaiA of the Church, securing the re- 
venues of the bishopric, and procuring,^ 
speedy election of a new bishop. 

Seventhly, it belonged to the metropoli-* 
tans, yearly to review the calculation of 
the time of Easter, and give notice to their 
suffragans of it. The care of composing 
the cycle was, indeed, by the Nicene fa- 
thers particularly committed to the bisj^pp 
of Alexandria. But due care not being 
always taken in this mattiT, the metro-,., ‘ 
poHtan in every province W'as concern^ 
to settle the time, and acquaint the whole 
jirovincc vvitli it. 

The primate pf Alexandria was the 
greatest metropolitan in ’the world, both 
tot* the absoluteness of his power, and the 
extent of his jurisdiction. Foi; ho was not 
riietropolitan of a single pronncC;' but of 
all the provinces of Egypt, Inbya, and 
Pentapolis, in which there were at least 
six large provinces, out of which above an 
hundred bishops were called to a provhi- 
cial synod. ^ 

Besides an actual p^jiacy of powder, 
there was likewise a priilieay of honour ; 
that ■ is, some bishops had \ne name and 
title of primates, but not the jurisdiction. 
Of these there w;cre three sorts. First, 
the senior bishops in each province, next 
to the metropolitan. These primates had 
no power above others, except when the 
metropolitans were some way di.sabled, or 
disqualified for discharging their office, 
by irregularity or suspension. In this case, 
their power devolved on the senior bishop 
of the province. 

The second sort of honorary primates 
were the titular metropolitans, or bishops 
of such cities as had the name and title of 
metropolis bestowed on them by some 
emperor, without the privileges, which 
Were still continued to tlie ancient metro- 
polis of the province. Of this sort were 
the .pities ofChalcedon and Nice. 

Thirdly, some bishops were honoured 
with the title of primates, in regard to the 
eminency of their see, being some mothcr- 
church, or particularly honoured by ancient 
prescription. This was the case of the 
bishop of Jerusalem, in consideration ot 
its being thd pi other-church of the Chris- 
tian world. 
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The division of England into two pro- 
vinces, Canterbury and York, in 1152, 
gave occasion to the introducing primacies 
among us. Canterbury, which before was 
the metropolis, gives to its bishop the title 
^ Primate of all England; York, only 
of ^Primate of England. Accordingly, 
^^hlrfdnner has some jurisdiction over all 
EngUnd, which the latter has only in his 
own province. 

' »3*be archbishop of Armagh is primate 
of all Ireland ; of Dublin, that of Ireland. 
Until the late mutilation of the Irish branch 
of the Church, the archbishop of Cashel 
was primate of Munster; of Tuam, pri- 
mate of Connaught. The archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s was primate of Scotland. 
Th^ archbishop of llhcims is primate of 
E|;^cC|^of lloucn, primate of Normandy; 
^^ITyohs, primate of Gaul ; of Toledo, 
piljfete of Spain, &c. 

P^lilE. The service said at sunrising. 
(See ilitntmcal Hours.) 

PltlMEH. {Prhuariifs, Lat. A book 
of prima^'yor elementary instruction.) Dr. 
Burton, in his preface to King Henry 
VIII.’s Three * Primers, - shows that die 
word was in use at least as far back as 
1527, when a Primer of the^ Salisbury use 
was printed : and that it was “ applied to 
a first or elementary book, ivhich was put 
into the hands of •children. The term was, 
perhaps, sometimes applied to a mere 
spelling-book, or to any book which was 
used for teaching children to read ; but it 
seems generally to have conveyed the no- 
tion of religious instruction. The lessons 
were taken from the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Ave 
Maria, or from some other common formu- 
lary, with short and easy explanations, for 
the use of young beginners, or for private 
devotion. In course of time, the w^prd 
came to have a still more limited yean- 
ing, as applied to ofiices of religion, an4 
was analogous to the modern term Prayejf 
Book, with the exception that a Primer 
was not confined to any one definite set 
of prayers, but contained different selec- 
tions, according to the choice of the com- 
piler; though the Creed, Pater Noster, 
and Ave Maria, always held a prominent 
place in the Primer.” . 

The earliest Primer printed by Dr. jBiir- 
ton was in Henry VIlI.’s reign, iti 1535 : 
“A goodly Primer in English.” This was 
an improved edition of a former one, and 
was one of the first overt advances to- 
wards reformation, though containing 
much Romish doctrine. It contains, among 
a great many olhei things, an exposition 
of the Ten CommandmeuU>, and the Creed, 


and the Offices for the Seven Hours, main- 
ly UJten from the old offices. In 1537 
appeared the Institution of a Christian 
Man, a still further advance ; published by 
authority of convocation. In 1539 ap- 
peared a Primer by Bp. Hilsey of Roches- 
ter, the subject, though not the form, 
being much the same as in the first-men- 
tioned Primer. In 1545 King Henry 
VIII.’s Primer appeared. The service? 
for the H ours in this, formed the basis for 
all future Primers, and were much the same 
as in Queen Elizabeth’s of 1559. In Ed- 
ward VI.’s reign appeared, in 1547, a re- 
print of Henry VIII.’s Primer. In 1549, 
1551, 1552, improved editions, wdth qmis- 
sipns of the superstitious invocations of the 
Virgin Mary. Queen hUizabeth’s first 
Primer, 1559, was a reprint of King Ed- 
ward’s of 1551, or rather, 1 552. The next, 
in 1566, ivas altered a good deal from the 
form. A second edition*was published in 
1575. All these haePthe services of the 
Hours, besides Litanies, and other prayers. 
Some the catechism, some the ])enitcnti'd 
psalms, A Latin Form of Prayer, 

like the Primer, was published by author- 
ity ill 1560, and Preces Privatm, a dis- 
tinct, though similar publication, in 1564. 
The lust Primer which appeared (though 
not iiiidcr that name) was Dr. (afterwards 
Bp.) Cosin’s “ Collection of Private Devo- 
tions; in the practice of the ancient 
Church, called tlie Honrs of Prayer; as 
they were after this manner published by 
authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560, &c.” 
This was published in H327, by command 
of King Charles I. See Mr. Clay’s valu- 
able edition of “ Private Prayer^* 
during the reign of Elizabeth^ edited for 
the Parker Society; and Dr. ,^urUm^8 
Three Primers. 

PRIMICERIUS, or Primmicerim, de- 
fined by Suicer as “gwi in prima cera 
hseres fecriptus,” one who is designated as 
the Principal heir. Hence it came to 
signify one who presided over eoy rpai*’ 
ticular department ; the chief notary, for 
instance, was called TTjw/i/itKgpiof vorap«o/i/ : 
and so the chief reader, the chief chanter, 
&c., in great churches. It is the title of a 
dignitary in several Italian cathedrals, and 
is supposed to answei^ to our chancellor ; 
a name not used in Italy as that of a 
cathedral officer, he precentor bf Aber- 
deen cathedral was anciently called Primi- 
cerius, as Kennedy atates in *his Annah of 
Aberdeen. . • ^ ^ ^ 

PRIMITIVE CDURCa. (See Tr^tdi^ 
tion.) The Church as^^existed in the ages 
immediately sllter its &st establishment 
From its near connei^ion with the apostles 
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and other inspired men, the primitive 
Church enjoyed many advantages, of which, 
at later periods, it was deprived. To the 
earliest ages we naturally look for illustra- 
tions of obscurities in the New Testament, 
for evidence and testimony of matter of 
fact, for sound interpretations of doctrine, 
for proofs of the efficacy of the gospel, and 
for examples of undaunted Christian hero- 
ism. Hence the value we are accustomed to 
attach to the writings which have come 
down to us^ from the first three centuries 
after Christ ; and this value is consider- 
ably enhanced by the fervour, the beau- 
ty, and the surpassing eloquence which 
adorned the Church in that early day, and 
in the ages following. These w^ere fami- 
liarly known to the Reformers of the 
Church of England; and, having taken the 
primitive Church as their model, and as 
the best witness of Catholic principles and 
usages, they trdnsfysed its spirit, not only 
into the liturgy, but into the whole frame- 
work and superstructure of that venerable 
fabric they aimed to restore. How. well 
they succeeded, is evidenced in that fi*ar- 
less appeal which Catholics ever make, 
first to the Apostolic Church, then to those 
who d’^ew tiieir principles from it along 
with their infant breath, and flourished 
and died in an age when insj)iration itself 
w'as scarcely extineb That Church has 
nothing to dread u4iidi can lay its stand- 
ards on the altar of antiquity, and return 
them to her bosom, signed wdth the glo- 
rious testimony of a Polycarp, an Ignatius, 
a Clement, and a “noble army of martyrs;” 
nothiiiff has she to dread hut the possibility 
of dedension, and unfaithfulness to her 

PRfOK. ’ (Sec Monk.) The head or 
superior of a convent of monks, or the 
second person after the abbot, correspond- j 
ing nearly to the dean in churches of se- 
cular canons. 

PRJ^OKY. (See Monastery.) A bduse 
occu^d bv a society of monks of nuns, 
the cnlef oi whom was termed a prior or 
prioress ; and of these there, were two sorts : 
first, wherat the prior was chosen by the 
convent, and governed as independently 
as any abbot in hid abbey ; such were the^ 
cathedral piiqrs, and most of those of the* 
Augustine order* Secondly, where the 
pdory was a cell subordinate to some great 
abbey, and the prior was placed or dis- 
placed at. the will^ of the abbot. ^ But 
there was a condderable difference in the 
regulation* of these cells; for some were 
altogether subject"' to thei| respective ab- 
bots, wiio sent what officers and monks 
they pleased, and took their revenues into 


the common stock of the abbeys ; whilst 
others consisted of a stated number of 
monks, under a prior sent to them from 
the superior abbey, and those priories 
paid a pension yearly, as an acknowledg- 
ment of their subjection, but act^ m 
other matters as independent bodie^ and 
had the rest of the revenues for thdr own 
use. The priories or cells w'ere always of 
the same order as the abbeys on which 
they depended, though sometimes their 
inmates were of a different sex ; it being 
usual, after the Norman Conquest, for the 
great abbeys to build nunneries on some 
of their manors, which sliould be subject 
to their visitation. 

Alien priories WTre cells or small re- 
ligious houses in our country, dependent 
on large foreign monasteries, ' ma- 

nors or tithes were given to distant iSiftli- 
gious houses, the monks, either tO^hfil^ease 
the authority of their own order, or* per- 
haps rather to have faithful stewards of 
their revenues, built convenient houses for 
the reception of siqall fraternities of their 
body, who^wera denuted. l.o reside at and 
govern those Ceils. * ' 

PRLSCTLUAJJISTS. Certain heretics 
whose foiindCr was Priscillian, a Spaniard 
of noble extraction, very w'ealthy, and 
endued with touch wit, learning, and elo- 
«]uence. Marlji, an Egyptian lieretic, hav- 
ing sown the errors of Gnosticism in Gaul, 
w’(mt into Spain, w'here carnal pleasure, 
which w as .the principal article of his doc- 
trine, procure him quickly a great many 
disciples, the chief whereof w^as Priscillian, 
who covered his vanity under the appear- 
ance of a profound huinility. He taught, 
besides the abominations of the Gnostics, 
tliat the soul was of the same substance 
with God, and that, descending to the 
- eartli, through seven heavens, and certain 
othar^ degrees of principality, it fell into 
the hands of the evil one, wiio put it into 
the body, which he made to consist of 
twelve parts, over each of which presided 
a celestial sign. He condemned the eat- 
ing of the flesh of animals, and marriage 
as an unlawful co})ulation, and separated 
women from their husbands without their 
consent; and, according to his doctrine, 
man’s will w'as subject to the power of the 
9 t^s* Pie confounded the holy persons in 
tne Trinity, like Sabellius, ordered his 
followers to fast on Sundays and Christmas 
day, because he believed Christ had not 
taken true flesh upon him. Lying, a most 
abominable vice, and so contrary to the 
God of truth, was a thing tolerated 
amongst his followers. There was a vo- 
lume composed by them called Libra, be- 
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cause that in the twelve questions in it, as 
in twelve ounces, their whole doctrine was 
explained. Priscillian broached his heresy 
in the fourth century. He was put to 
death, with some of his followers, at Treves, 
in 3^, by order of the usurper Maximus, 
contrary to the earnest instance of St. 
Martiii, bishop of Tours. This was the 
first instance of the infliction of death for 
heresy, and at the time excited universal 
horror among Christians. St. Ambrose 
refused to communicate with the bishops 
who had taken part in it, and a synod at 
Turin excommunicated them. 

PROCESSION OF THE HOLY 
GHOST. As the Father is etemal, 
without beginning, so is the Son without 
beginning, the only begotten God of God, 
Light of light, being very God of very God : 
in like manner the Holy Ghost, without 
beginning, has from the Father 

and the S(.n. This is one of the mys- 
teries which must be always incompre- 
hensible, from our inability to comj)rehcnd 
an eternity a parte finte. In all discussif)n8 
relating to these subjects, we may (juotc 
to the objector the wise >vords-of Gregory 
Nazianzen: “Do you tell me how the 
Father is unbegotten, and 1 will then 
attempt to tell you how the Son is be- 
gotten and the SriRiT proceeds.’* 

We W'ill first give the tine as stated 
in the Articles and Creed^ and tlien give 
from Dr. Iley the history of the contro- 
verav which has long subsisted between 
the Eastern and the Western Church. 

Of the Holy (iirosT the filth article 
says, “The Holy Ghost, proceeding from 
the Father and the Son, is of one sub- 
stance, majesty, and glory, with the Father 
and the Son, very and eternal God.’* 

’Ihe same doctrine is declared in the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. 

In the Nicene Creed : 

believe in the Holy Ghost, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son.*’ 

In the Athanasian Creed : 

“The Holy Ghost is of the Father 
and of the Son, neither made nor created 
nor begotten, but proceeding.”' 

In the fourth, filth, and sixth centuries, 
various disputes took place with the^fol-4 
lowers of Maccdonius with respect to the 
nature and procession of the Holt Oiios’F. 
It may be particularly mentioned, with a 
view to what followed, that so soon as the 
years 430 and 431, in the Councils of 
Alexandria and Ephesus, it was declared 
that the Holy Ghost proceedeth from 
the Son as well as from ilie Father. In 
order to terminate these disputes, the 


Church in general made a sort of settle- 
ment or determination what should be 
accounted Catholic doctrine ; and, to avoid 
further adjustings of formularies, agreed 
that nothing should from that time be 
added to those then under consideration. 
It is probable that, at that time, the ques- 
tion w'hether the IIoLY Ghost should he 
spoken of as proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, [Filioque is the famous word,) 
did not occur to men’s minds. Fitioque 
was not in the creeds, though* it w'as not 
new. The students in the W estem Church 
seem ere long to have contracted an 
opinion, that it was proper for them to 
profess in a creed, that the Holy Ghost 
proceedeth from the Son ; they, therefore, 
inserted (or, one might say, restored) 
Filioque^ meaning, probably, no harm ; and 
then the Eastern Church thought as little 
of com])laining as the Western of offend- 
ing. Afterwards, however, contentions 
for worldly grandeur produced contentions 
about theological truth. Rome and ('on- 
st(j{ntinople were rivals, not only for ii’i- 
perial but foi spiritual pre-eminence. The 
j)atriarch of (’oiistaiitiiiople styled himself 
Fptscopus (Ecumenicus, Gregory the 
Great, bishop of Rome, w as more lowly in 
the title he assumed ; he w'as “ serrus 
f^ervorum'* scilicet Dei; but in his pre- 
tensions to authority he was equally am- 
bitious, 'J'he patriar?jh was at the head 
of tlie Eastern Church, the pope of the 
ll'cstern. ’Ihis rivalship made the Churches 
seek occasions for blaming each other, 
and thus the insertion of FiUoque came \o 
be complained of as a breach of faith. It 
was defended by the M'CvStern Church, 
because the w’ord contained right doctrine : 
this was enough to make the Eastern 
Church dispute the d(tctrine : they did so, 
and the dispute still subsists, and still 
causes a separation betwqen the Eastern 
and Western Churches. One pe (Leo 
III.) did once, for the sake of peace, order 
Filtoque to be put Out of the creed, at the 
same time ratifying ^the doctrine w’hich it 
comprehends; but he could only prevail 
in tnose churches which were under his 
immediate sanction, and* {hat only for a 
time. The obstinate resistancja.* of the 
Greek or Eastern Church to the insertion 
of Filioque^ is the more likely to be owing 
to some worldly consideration, as several 
of the Greek fathers have the doctrine in 
their works clearly expressed. — Hey. (See 
Holy Ghost.) 

PROCESSION. ^ The forml march of 
the clergy and the people putting up 
prayer. 

The first processions mentioned in ec- 
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clesiastical history are those begun at 
Constantinople by St. Chrysostom. The 
Arians of that city being forced to hold 
their meetings without the town, went 
thither night and morning, singing an- 
thems. Chrysostom, to prevent their per- 
verting the Catholics, set up counter-pro- 
cessions, in which the clergy and people 
marched by night, singing prayers and 
hymns, and carrying crosses and flam- 
beaux. From this period, the custom of 
procession^*' was introduced among the 
Greeks, and afterwards among the Latins ; 
but they have subsisted longer, and been 
more frequently used, in the Western than 
in the Eastern Church. The name of Pro- 
cession was formerly sometimes used for 
the Litinff, (See Rogation Dogs.) 

PRO JTOR. ( Procurator, Lat.) Proctors 
are officers establislied to represent, in 
judgme.it, the parties who empower them 
(by w^arrant under their hands, called a 
proxy) to appear for them to explain their 
rights, to manage and instruct their cause, 
and to demand judgment. 

The representatives of the clergy in con- 
vocation are also called proctors. 

The same name is given to university 
officers, whose business is to guard the 
morals a id preserve the quiet of the uni- 
versity at Oxford and Cambridge ; to pre- 
sent can lidates in arts and music for their 
degrees ; and (fornlferly in a more special 
manner than at present! to superintend 
their public exercises. The latter is now 
the prominent practice of the proctors in 
the university ^f Dublin : the senior proc- 
tor presiding at the Masters’ exercises, the 
junior at the Bachelors*. They are two 
in number, and chosen annually by the 
sever^ colleges in cycle. 

Procurators wore officers in some of the 
ancient universities of Europe, as in Paris ; 
they were thei^ four in number, elected an- 
nually, each by one of\he four imlious into 
which the students were divided ; and the 
rector, the deans of divinity, law, medicine, 
and the fjur proctors, fonned the standing 
coualcil of the university : somewhat analo- 
gous" to "t le^ cai)ut at Cambridge. The 
amm wore' tlie proctors of their respective 
faculties. Anciently the university of Ox- 
fordiwas d vided into two ** nations,’* as’ 
they might be called, each of which was 
represented by a proctor. 

PROCU tATION. A pecuniary sum 
or composition by an incumbent to an 
ordinary or other ecclesiastical judge, to 
commute fir the provision, or entertain- 
ment, whic I he was formerly expected to 
provide for such ordinary at the time of 
visitation. (See Sgnoda/.) 


PROFESSOR. A public teacher in a 
university. 

PROPHECY. (From ir^o^rirda.) The 
prediction of future things. (See Scrips 
ture, Inspiration of, and Miracles,) 

PROPIIESYINGS. Religious exer- 
cises of the clergy in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, instituted for the purpose of 
promoting knowledge and piety. The 
ministers of a particular division at a set 
time met together in some church of a 
market or other large town, and there 
each in order explained, according to their 
abilities, some portion of Scripture allotted 
to them before. This done, a moderator 
made his observations on what had been 
said, and determined the true sense of the 
place, a certain space of time being fixed 
for despatching the whole. These exer- 
cises being however abused, by irregu- 
larity, disputations, and divisions, were 
restrained. — Canon 12. 

PROPIlhyr. One who foretells future 
cvent.8. We have in the Old Tekament 
the writings of sixteen prophets ; that is, 
of four greater prophets, and twelve lesser 
prophets. The four greater prophets are, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 
The Jews do no^ place Daniel among the 
prophets, because (they say) he lived in 
the splendour of temporal dignities, and a 
kind of life diffetrent from other prophets. 
The twelve lesser prophets are, llosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Jonah, Na- 
hum, Ilahakkuk, Zephaniah, Ilaggai, Ze- 
chariah. and Malachi. 

PROPITIAITON. (See Carenant of 
Redemption, Sacri/ice, Atonement, Satis- 
faction, Jesus.) Propitiation is originally 
a Latin word, and signifies the appeasing 
of the wrath of God, or doing something 
whereby he may he rendered propitious, 
kind, or merciful, to us, notwithstanding 
that we have provoked him to anger 
by any sin or offence committed against 
him. And the original word, WtxagbQ, 
is used by the Greeks exactly in the 
same sense, as might easily be shown. 
But that we may fully understand the 
true notion of the word, as it is here 
used, our best way will be to consider 
how it is used iii the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament, made long before St. 
John’s time ; for he, writing to those who 
were generally accustomed to the words 
and phrases in that translation, it cannot 
be supposed but he useth this, as well as 
other words, in the same sense as it is used 
there: for otherwise they would not so 
well have understood him. Now there we 
find that WaOKinQai and l^XdtraaQat all 
along answer to the nsD, which signifies 
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to appease^ to pacifi/f to reconcile^ a person 
offended, to atone or make him nt orie 
again with the offender. So both the He- 
brew and the Greek words are used, where 
it is said, The wrath of a king is as mes- 
sengers of death, but a wise man will 
pacify it.” And also where Jacob, having 
sent a present before him to his brother 
Esau, that was offended with him, saith, 
** 1 will appease him with the present that 
goeth beiorc me.” lie calls his present 
nnjo, a word commonly used for offerings 
to God. That was his propitiation, where- 
by his brother was reconciled to him. So 
were the sacrifices of the Levitical law : 
they were the tXafx/ioi, the expiations, or 
propitiations, whereby God was atoned or 
appeased towards him which brought them ; 
or, as it is there expressed, they were ac- 
cepted for him, to make atonement for 
him. And when a man had thus brought 
his offering, and the priest had therewith 
made atonement for him, for the sin he 
had committed, then it was forgiven him, 
as we often read. In all which ])laces, 
both the Hebrew and Greek words before 
mentioned are used; the first by Moses 
himself, the other by the Seventy which 
translated him. Ana therefore we cannot 
doubt hut that the Greek word, coming 
from the same root, is here also used in 
the same sense for such a propitiation, or 
propitiatory sacrifice, whereby God is re- 
conciled, or rendered propitious, to us, and 
our sins are forgiven us ; Gon accepting, 
as it were, of that sacrifice, instead of the 
punishment w’hich was due unto us for 
them. 

The same appears also from several 
words derived from the same Hebrew 
root, as nB3, which the Seventy sometimes 
translate Xvrpa, or Ayrpov, which signifies 
a ransom^ a price paid for the redemption 
of man's life, that was forfeited by any 
capital crime, something given in recom- 
nence and satisfaction for the crime where- 
oy it was done away ; sometimes dWayga, 
commutation or propitiation, as the vulgar 
Latin renders it: sometimes irtpiKdOappa, 
** piaciUwn,^* or a sacrifice offered for the 
purging or expiating .some heinous crime; 
or for the diverting some heavy judgment 
from one to another, as in Prov. xxi. 18, 
where the wise man saith, “ The wicked 
shall ^ be a ransom (as we translate it) for 
the righteous that is, as he himself else- 
where explains it, “ The righteous is de- 
. Jivered out of trouble, <*nd the wicked 
Cometh in his stead.” Sometimes they 
translate it propituition^ expia- 

tion. And so the Jews rnclently used this 
word in their common discourse j for when 


one of them would show the ^eatest love 
he could to another, he would say, 

♦ 3 3 n, “ Behold, let me be his expiation;” 
that is, as one of their most learned writers 
interprets it, “ Let his iniquities be upon- 
me, that I may bear the punishments of 
them,” which will give us great light into 
the true notion of the wmrd, as we shall 
see anon. 

Another word from the same Hebrew 
root is ones, which is commonly used 
likewise for a ransom, atonement^ expia- 
tion, priypitintion, or the like. As where 
we read of the pjoa. the atonement 

money, the Seventy render it ro dpyvpwv 
rijy fiV^opac, the tribute money that every 
man wiis to give for the ransom of his life, 
when the people w'ere numbered— the sin- 
offering of atonement, rije i^tXdatun', of pro- 
pitiation, as the Seventy translate it. The 
ram of the ntoyimnent, in the Greek, rpioc 
rov iXatTfxov, the ram of propitiation. In all 
which places we see the word is used to 
denote something offered or laid down for 
the pardon of a man's sins, and so for ibe 
redemption of his life that w'as forfeited 
by them. But that which is most ob- 
servable in this case is, that the great day, 
when the twm goats were chosen, the one 
for a sin-offering, with the blood whereof 
the high priest made atonement for the 
people in the most holy place ; and the 
other for the scape-^at, upon the head 
whereof he confessed and laid the sins of 
the people, and then sent him away into 
the wilderness, never to be heard of more ; 
this day, I say, is called av, the 

day of atonement, or, as the Seventy ri ii- 
der it, ypkpa roil iXanpov, and, which is 
the same, rov i^tXaffpov, the day of pro- 
pitiation. To which we might alifc add, 
that the lid or cover of the ark where the 
law lay, is called n'^SD, which the Seventy 
translate iXaffrijpiov, the propitiatory we, the 
mercy-seat. 

These things, I confess, may seem some- 
thing too nice and (fritical, but I could not 
but take notice of them for the satisfaction 
of myself, and of all that understand the 
original languages, as being of ^eat use 
to our finding out what the apostle here 
means by propitiation, according to the 
common notion of the word he usetli in 
those days, and among those to whom he 
wrote ; for hereby we may perceive, that, 
by the word propitiation here used, is 
meant such a sacrifice or offering made to 
God for the sins of men, which he is 
pleased to accept of as a sufficient atone- 
ment and satisf^tion for the dishonour 
and injury that was done him by them, so 
as not to require the punishments which 
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wore due unto him for them, but to for- 
give them all, and to become again as kind 
and propitious to the persons that offended 
him as if he had never been offended by 
them. For he is now propitiated, he is 
pacified, and reconciled to them : he receives 
them into his love and favour again, and so 
into the:§ame state they were in before he 
was displeased with them.— iyenmVA/e. 

PROPllOCTOKS. Two assistants of 
the proctors in the universities nominated 
by them. 

PJtOSES. There are hjTnns in the Ro- 
man Church which are called Proses, 

a title given to composition in rhyme, in 
which the law of measure and quantity 
established by the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans are neglected. These being sung 
after the Gradual or Tracts, were likewise 
called Sequential-, Of this kind is the beau- 
tiful Stahat Muter. (Sec Sequences.) The 
use of prosing began at the latter end of 
the ninth century. —See Burnet/s History 
of Music. An uncharitable inference having 
been drawn from the ejiithet “ beautiful ” 
having been apiilied to the Stuhat Mater, 
as if the idolatry of that composition, in 
spite of the contrary principles everywhere 
prevailing in this dictionary, had been ap- 
proved, it is neces'^ary to state that the 
epithet has reference only to the music. 

PROTESTANT. The designation of 
Protestant is used ^ England as a general 
term to denote all who protest against 
Popery. Such, however, was neither llie 
original acceptation of the word, nor is it 
the sense in which it is still applied on the 
Continent. It was originally given to those 
who protested against a certain decree is- 
sued by the emperor Charles V. and the 
Diet W Spires, in 1529. — MttsJaam. 

On the Continent it is applied as a terra 
to distinguish the Lutheran communions. 
The Lutherans are called Protestants : the 
Calvinists, the Reformed. The use of the 
word among ourselves in a sense diflcrcnt 
from that adopted by our neighbours 
abroad, has sometimes led to curious mis- 
takes. TTie late Mr. Canning, for instance, 
in his zeal to support the Romanists, and 
not being sufficiently well instructed in 
the principles of the Church of England, 
assumed it as if it were an indisputable 
fact, that, being Protestants, we must hold 
the doctrine of consubstantiation. Having | 
consulted, probably, some foreign history 
of Protestantism, he found that one of the 
tenets which distinguishes the “Protest- 
ant," i. e. the Lutheran, from the “Re- 
.formed,” i. e. the Calvinist, is that*^ the 
former maintains, the latter denies, the 
dogma of consubstantiation* i 


It is evident that in otir application of 
the word it is a mere term of negation. 
If a man says that he is a Protestant, he 
only tells us that he is not a Romanist; 
at the same time he may be, what is 
worse, a Socinian, or even an infidel, for 
these are all united under the common 
principle of protesting against Popery. 
The appellation is not given to us, as far 
as the writer knows, in any of our for- 
mularies, and has chiefly been employed 
in political warfare as a watchword to 
rally in one band all who, whatever may 
be their religious dilferenccs, are prejjared 
to act politically against the aggressions 
of the Romanists. In this respect it was 
particularly useful at the time of the Re- 
volution ; and as politics intrude them- 
selves into all the considerations of an 
Englishman, cither directly or indirectly, 
the term is endeared to a powerful ami 
influential party in the stale. Rut on the 
very ground that it thus keeps out of 
view distinguishing and vital principles, 
and unites in apparent agreement those 
who essentially differ, many of our divines 
object to the use of the word. They con- 
tend, witli good reason, that it is quite ab- 
surd to speak of the Protestant retiyion, 
since a religion must of course be dis- 
tinguished, not by what it renounces, but 
by what it professes : they apprehend that 
it has occasioned a kind of sceptical habit, 
of inquiring not how much we ought to 
believe, but how much we may refuse to 
believe; of looking at what is negative 
instead of what is positive in our religion ; 
of fearing to inquire after the truth, lest 
it should lead to something which is hold 
by the Papists in common with ourselves, 
and which, therefore , as some persons seem 
to argue, no sound Protestant can hold ; 
forgetting that on this principle we ought 
to renounce the liturgy, the sacraments, 
the doctrine of the Tkinity, the Divinity 
and atonement of Christ, — nay, the very 
Bible itself. It is on these grounds that 
some writers have scrupled to use the 
word. But although it is certainly absurd 
to speak of the Protestant religion, i. e. a 
negative religion, yet there is no absurdity 
in speaking of the Chhreh of England, or 
of the Church of America, as a Protestant 
Church ; the word Church conveys a posi- 
tive idea, and there can be no reason why 
we should not have also a negative appel- 
lation. If we admit that the Church;" of 
Rome is a true, though a corrupt Church, 
just as a felon is a man, though a bad 
man, it is well to have a term by which we 
may always declare that, while we hold in 
common with her all that she has which 
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is catholic, scriptural, and pure, we protest 
for ever against her multiplied corruptions. 
Besides, the word, whether correctly or 
not, is in general use, and is in a certain 
sense applicable to the Church of England ; 
it is surely, therefore, better to rett,init, 
only with this understanding, that when 
we call ourselves Protestants, we mean no 
more to profess that we hold communion 
with all parties who are so styled, than 
the Clmrch of England, w'hen in her 
creeds and formularies she designates her- 
self not as the Protestant^ but as the Ca- 
iholic Church of this country, intends to 
hold communion with those Catholic 
Churches abroad which have infused into 
their system the principles of the Council 
of Trent. Protestant is our negative, 
Catholic our definitive, name. ^Ve tell 
the Papist, that with respect to him we 
are Protestant; we tell the Protestant 
Dissenter, that with respect to him we are 
Catholic ; and we may be called Protestant 
or Protesting Catholics, or, as some of our 
writers describe us, Anglo-Catliolics. 

PKOTEVANGKLTON. The name of 
a book attribuU^d to St. .1 ames the apo.stle, 
which treats of the birth of the blessed 
Virgin and of that of our Saviour. It was 
brought first from the k^ast by Postulus in 
Greek, who translated it into Tiatin, af- 
firming that it is publicly read in the 
Eastern Church, and formerly believed to 
have been written by St. Janies, first bishop 
of Jerusalem ; but the fables, of which it 
18 full, disprove this. 

PKOTHESIS. The place in a church 
on which the elements in the eucharist 
are placed, pre’*'iously to their being laid 
as an oblation on the altar. Called also 
credence. The word pruthesis (TrpoOffftc) 
is derived from the temple service, in 
which the placing of the slicw-bread was 
called i; TTpoOcfTtg rwv dpruvf and the bread 
Itself, o’rapToi irpo^hfoj^, i. e. the loaves 
«et in order before the I..ORI). 

PROTHONOTAltY. A word that 
has a different signification in the Greek 
Church from what it has in the Latin; 
for in the first it is the name of one of the 
great officers of., the Church of Constan- 
tinople, who takes , place next to the pa- 
triarch, and writ^iHUl despatches he sends 
to the Grand Seignor ; besides which he is 
empowered to have an inspection over the 
professors of the law, into, purchases, 
^Is, and the liberty given to slaves ; but 
l^the Itomfen Church they were formerly 
called prothonotaries who had the charge 
of writing the acts of the martyrs, and the 
circumstances of their death; a title of 
honour whereunto is ascribed many pri- 



vileges, as legi^iitizing bastards, making 
apostolic notaries, doctors of divinity, of 
the canon knd civil law ; they are twelve 
in number. 

PROTOPAPAS j u e. archpriest : the 
head of a cathedral in the Eastern Church, 
answering to our dean. 

PROVERBS, THE. A canomcal book 
of the Old Testament, containing the Pr o- 
verbs, or wise sayings, of Solomon, the son 
of David, king of Israel. 

This collection is but a part of the pro- 
verbs of that prince : for we are told that 
“ he spake three thousand proverbs, and 
his songs were a thousand and five.” His 
name is prefixed to the whole work. In 
the t\venty-fifth chapter it is observed, that 
the following Proverbs belong to him, 
but that they were collected by persons 
appointed by TIezekiah for that purpose. 
The thirtieth chapter is entitled, “The 
w'ords of Agur, the son of Jakeh.” The 
la.st chapter i.s inscribed, “ The words of 
king Lemuel.” From these different titles 
it is concluded, that the first twenty-four 
chapters are the genuine work of Solo- 
mon ; that the five next are a collection of 
several of his Proverbs, made by order of 
King Ilczekiah ; and that the two last 
cha})ters were added, and belong to differ- 
ent, though unknown, authors. 

The Jews are of ojiinion, that Solomon 
wrote the Canticles in 'bis youth, the Pro- 
verbs in his manhood, and the Ecclesiastes 
in the latter end of his life. The Hebrews 
called this book Mische, which signifies a 
proverb, or allegory ; the Creeks style it 
ffapoiSoXot, and the Latins, Proverhia : 
which may properly be rendered sentences 
or maxims. ^Jl’hey contain rules for the 
conduct of all conditions of life ; fop kings, 
courtiers, masters, servants, fathers, mo- 
thers, children, &c. The Greek version of 
this book is often very different fr^.m the 
Hebrew, and adds a great many verses, 
that are not found in the original. In the 
ancient T.atin editions several verses are 
added, which have been leit out since the 
time of St. Jerome. 

This proverbial manner of speaking and 
writing was in great use and esteem'£tnong 
the Hebrews, and in all the countries of 
the P^ast. Hence it was, that the queen 
of Sheba came to prove Solomon with 
hard questions, or parables. Hiram, king 
of Tyre, they say, neld a correspondence 
by letters with Solomon, and proposed 
enigmatical questions to him, and an- 
swQSed those that were proposed to him 
by Bolomon. 

PROVIDENCE, The superintendence 
which God exercises over creation. In 
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the very notion of a this power is 

implied. ITie work of . ^ creature may 
continue after its author’s death : because 
the work of a creature does not depend 
upon him who was the author of it, but 
upon some pre-existing things which were 
not created by him, but merely combined. 
While the pre-existing things remain in 
combination, the work lasts ; but when the 
pre-existing thing or things are removed, 
||hje work perishes. A house survives the 
architect and builder, because the pre- 
existing things, the stones for instance, 
and the mortar, remain in combination. 
But the works of God are not combina- 
tions ; the If are creations ; things formed 
out of nothing. The pre-existing Being 
on whom they depend is God, and God 
only. If God be removed from them they 
must perish. Ilis presence is their sup- 
port. But when God is present, he is pre- 
sent as an acting and intelligent being. 
Therefore we say, that what in his wisdom 
he created, that by his providence he 
sustains. 

The general providence of God is .seen 
in the laws of Nature. The universe 
may be compared to a great machine, the 
whole of which has been put into motion 
by the Creator, who watches over his 
works, and prevents disorder and con- 
fusion. According to these laws, Ihe 
earth proceeds in <ts annual course, the 
moon observes its regular changes, the 
seasons come round at their stated periods, 
and the tides, in all their variety, keep 
their courses.® 

But although, to a certain extent, w'e 
perceive that there is such regularity in 
the order of events, that Nature may be 
said tobe bound by laws ; yet, as a matter 
of fact, we find that there is an occasional 
and not iinfrequent interference with those 
laws. This fact is expressed in every lan- 
guage in which words occur equivalent 
to our expressions of luck, chance, good 
or ill fortune. According to the laws of 
Nature, the harvest follows the se^d-time ; 
but the husbandman is sometimes disap- 
pointed in his just hopes the race is to 
the swift, and the battle to the strong, ac- 
cording to the laws of Nature ; but acci- 
dents so frequently occur, that we find that 
the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. These deviation.^ 
from the laws of Nature, the Scriptures 
teach us to refer to an interference on the 
part of God, and this interference with the 
laws of Nature we regard as his f^rtkular 
providence. * ' 

Belying on his general providence, we 
labour and adopt the best means for the 
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furtherance of pur ends; we' plant, we 
sow, we endeavour , to be swift or strong. 
Believing in his particular providence, we 
pryr. (See Prayer.) 

PROVINCE. The limits of an arch- 
bishop’s jurisdiction, as the diocese is the 
limits of the jurisdiction of a bishop ; and 
so provincial constitutions^ provincial courts^ 
provincial st/no(l% prorincud canonn^ are tht 
canons, synods, courts, and constitutions, 
which have authority within the rule of a 
single archbishop. 

PROVISIONS. An oppressive inven- 
tion of the bishops of Rome, whereby the 
right of patronage of ecclesiastical benefices 
was arbitrarily suspended by the pope, 
that he might present his own creaturc.s, 
and make pntvision in the Church of Eng- 
land for foreign ecclesiastics. This usurp- 
ation of the pope occasioned much dis- 
content in the Church of England; and 
at one time the evil had become so in- 
tolerable, that it occasioned frightful dis- 
turbances. The pope (Gregory IX.) had 
granted a provision on the patronage of 
one Sir Robert Thwinge, a Yorkshire 
knight, who resented it so highly as to 
associate with himself some eighty others, 
who had received the like treatment, by 
whom the persons of foreign ecclesiastics 
were seizecl, and even the pope’s envoys 
murdered. The king, Henry III,, set him- 
self to restore peace ; and Thwinge, be- 
taking himself to Rome, was reconciled to 
the pope, and recovered his right of pa- 
tronage; and the pope conceded that there 
should be in future no provisions, except 
in benefices in the patronage of ecclesi- 
astical persons or bodies. These he had 
usually found more defenceless, and there- 
fore over them he still exercised his usurp- 
ed authority. 

PRf ) V OST. The designation of heqds of 
some colleges in our universities, It was 
also the title given to the heads- of 'several 
collegiate churches in Englantl, 'suppressed 
at the Reformation, and wds their usuU 
designation in Scotland, except in catlie- 
drals. In some foreign cathedrals thq head 
of the chapter is the provqst, though there 
be a dean besides ; and in others the dean 
is head, the provost: subordinate. The 
latter was formerly the ^iise in five out) of 
the six of the cathedrals in the province of 
Tuam : the name is still retained, in soVne; 
in others it has been exchanged forThaj^’of 
precentor. Archdeacon Co^n| 

Fasti Eoclesice Hibemi®, (pUrt ii. 
says that the title answered to that of chan- 
cellor. This observation seems strength- 
ened by the fact, that the dignity of 
chancellor did not anciently exist in the 
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proySnee of Tua^ggi, In Viis Die - 1 

Honnaire de Drmt says that the 

provost had the care of the temporals, the 
dean of the spirituals; that deans were 
established to take care of the discipline 
of the church, end, in many chapters, be- 
came in the course of time the first in rank. 
In Holland and elsew^here, before the Re- 
formation, the provost was sometimes a 
kind of archdeacon. 

PSALMODY. The art or act of sing- 
ing psalms. Psalmody was always esteemed 
a considerable part of devotion, and usually 
performed in the standing posture; and, 
as to the manner of pronunciation, the 
plain song was sometimes used, being a 
entle innection of the voice, not much 
ifferent from reading, like the chant in 
cathedrals ; at other times more artificial 
compositions w’ere used, like our anthems. 

The word is now usually limit- 
ed to the singing of the metrical psalms, 
but properly it includes chanting also. 

PSALMS. The Book of Ilymm. Our 
word Psalm is the translation of tw’o very 
different Hebrew w’ords. The first, Tehtl- 
fern, properly means praises, and is the 
title of the book. The other, Mizmor, means 
in strictness, a poem. Psalm is derived 
from a Greek verb, \//n\X(u, which means to 
play or sing to an instrument, being very 
appropriate to these sacred songs, which 
we know from Holy Scripture w ere sung 
to harps, and other musical instruments. 
The Book of Psalms is a collection of 
hymns or sacred songs in praise of God, 
and consists of poems of various kinds. 
They are the production of different per- 
sons, but are generally called ** the Psalms 
of David,” because a great part of them 
was composed by him, and David himself 
is diatihghishedby the name of the Psalmist 
We' canhbt mow ascertain all the psalms 
written by David, but their number pro- 
bably exceeds seventy ; and much less are 
yre able to* discover w ith any certainty the 
Jiuthors df the other psalms, or the occa- 
sians upon whidi they were composed ; a 
wore written after the return 
froia we Babylonian, captivity. And the 
ninetietl^tisalsn, as Its title in the original 
in our Biblel^ranslafion shows, attributed 
<;to*Mos6»^ There is no subject upon which 
le^e^ m.M ‘are so much at variance as the 
autno^nlup;bf Jthe Psalms, and the meaning 
of tH^r titles. It is clr^ar,’ however, that 
they may^be divided into the foUo'wing 
classes : Psalms of David ; Psalnw or Songs 
of the Sons of Korah ; Psalms of Asa^ ; 
Songs of Degrees ; and again into Peni- 
tential Psalms, Hallelujab Psalms, and 
Historical Psalms. 


PSALTER, 

" 

The whole collection of psalms, usually 
divided into five books, is eminently pro- 
phetical of the Messiah. The first book 
negins with the 1st and ends with the 
41st psalm, and the Hebrew word 
Daria, [of or concerning David, or by Da- 
vid,) occurs before almost every psalm. The 
2nd book begins with the 42nd psalm, the 
3rd with the 73rd psalm, the 4th with the 
90th psalm, and is continued to the 106th. 
The 5th and last book opens with the 
107th. The seven penitential psalms are, 
6, 32, 38, 61, 102, 130, 143. These are 
appointed to be read in our Church on 
AsVWednesday. For many ages they had 
been used in the Western churches in 
token of special humiliation, (See Alpha- 
betical or Acrostical Psalm, and Sonys of 
Degrees ; Korah, Psalms of: Asaph, Psalms 
of: and Hallelujah.) 

PSALTER. The word Psalter is often 
used by ancient writers for the Book (f 
Psalms, considered as a separate book of 
Holy Scripture. It afterwards assumed a 
more technical meaning, as the book in 
which the Psalms are arranged for the ser- 
vice of the Church. The Roman Psalter, 
for instance, does not follow the course of 
the Psalms as in Scripture ; they are ar- 
ranged for the different services, in the 
several accompaniments, as antiphons, &c. 
In our Psalter, the notice of the divisions 
for the days of the m(9hth, and the point- 
ing in the middle of each verse, arc a part 
of the Psalter, though not of the Psalms ; 
and some part of the Psalms unfit for 
recitation are omitted, as the titles, the 
w^ords Selah, Higgaion, &c., and the Hal- 
lelujahs with which many psalms begin 
or end, or both. The division of the 
Psalms into daily portions, as giveit> in our 
Prayer Books, has been done with a view 
to convenience. Something like this has 
long prevailed in the Church, but \»’ithout 
its regularity and system. Thus m Egypt, 
at first, in some places, they read 60 
psalms ; in others, 50 ; and afterw^ards they 
ail agreed to recite 1 2 only. Columbanus, 
in his nile, appointed the number of psalms 
to vary according to the seasons of the 
year, and the length of the nights ; so that 
sometimes 75" were sung. In the monas- 
teries of Armenia they repeat 99 psalms 
to the present day. In the Greek Church, 
the Psalms are divided into cathimata, or 
portions, so that the whole book is read 
through in a fortnight. Previously to the 
refbrm of our offices, the English Church 
prescribed 12 psalms for the noctum; but 
at that period the number was reduced on 
an average to three, by the division of the 
119th, and by reckoning some other long 
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^psalipfi aH each more than one. Under 
the present arrangement the Psalms are 
divided into 60 portions, two of which are 
appointed for each day of the month. 
Elections are also set forth by the Ame- 
rican Church, which may be used instead 
of the regularly appointed portions. 

The Psalms are pointed as they are to be 
said or sung in churches; by which is 
meant the colon in the middle of each 
verse, indicating the pause to be made, not 
.only in the chant, but also in the recitation, 
as the words clearly imply ; a direction 
commonly neglected by readers, to the 
great prejudice of distinct enunciation. 

The custom of repeating the psalms 
alternately, or verse by verse, between 
the minister and the people, is probably 
designed to supply the place of the an- 
cient antiphon, or the responsive chanting 
of the psalms by two distinct choirs. 
This lattc'r practice is still retained in the 
cathedrals of England, and is more primi- 
tive than the alternate reading now pre- 
vailing in parish churches. 

The Psalter, properly speaking, is a se- 
parate book from that of Common Prayer ; 
though hound up in the same volume, and 
equally subscribed to by all the clergy. The 
title page of the Prayer Book announces 
the Book of Common Prayer, &c., &c., to- 

? ether mth the Psalter, &c. The Prayer 
look and the Psalte#were not included in 
the title page till the last review. It is re- 
markable. that the same causes have had 


continue the of Divine service ; 

and all such as shs^ fouttd slack or neg- 
ligent in resorting to the church, (having 
no great or urgent cause of absence,) they 
shall earnestly call upon them ; and after 
due monition, (if they amend not,) they 
shall present them to the ordinary of the 
place.” 

Article 20. “ The Church hath power to 
decree rites or ceremonies” that are not 
“ contrary to God’s word.” 

Article 34. “It is not necessary that 
traditions and ceremonies be in all places 
one or utterly like ; for at all times they 
have been divers, and may be changed 
according to the diversity of countries, 
times, and men’s manners ; so that nothing 
be ordained against God’s word. Who- 
soever through his private judgment will- 
ingly and purposely doth ojienly break 
the traditions and ceremonies of the 
Church, which he not repugnant to the 
Avord of God, and be ordained and ap- 
proved by common authority, ought to he 
rebuked openly, (that others may fear to 
do the like,) as he that offends against the 
common order of the Church, and hurts 
the authority of the magistrate, and wounds 
the consciences of WTak brethren. Every 
particular or national Church hath au- 
thority to ordain, change, and abolish the 
ceremonies or rites of the Church, or- 
dained only by man’s authority; so that 
all things be done to edifying.” 

Canon 6. “AVhoever shall affirm, that 


the same effects in influencing the transla- 
tion of the Psalter both in the Latin and 
the English Church, In the former, the 
old Italian translation had become so 
familiar to the people that St. Jerome’s 
translation from the Hebrew Avas never 
adopted; but the old version, corrected 
considerably by St. Jerome, was used ; 
a less correct edition by the Roman, 
and a more carefulk worded one by the 
Gallican Church. The latter was in the 
course of time adopted by all the Churches 
in communion with Rome with a feAv ex- 
ceptions. In like manner, the English 
Psalter does not folloAv the last translation, 

i which is in the authorized version of the 
lible,) but that of Coverdale’s Bible, cor- 
rected, Avhich had become familiar to the 
people from constant use. 

WBLIC WORSHIP. (See Formu- 
larjff Liturgy,) The 90th Canon ordains ; 

The churchwardens or questmen of every 
parish, and two or three more discreet 
persons to be chosen for sidesmen or as- 
sistants, shall diligently see that all tl^o 
parishioners duly resort to their church 
upon all Sundays and holy-days, and there 


the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England by law established are wicked, 
anti-christian, or superstitious ; or such as, 
being commanded by lawful authority, men 
Avho are zealously and godly affected may 
not Avith any good conscience approve them, 
use them, or, as occasion requiretb^ sub- 
scribe unto them; let him be ekcompiu- 
nicated ipso facto, and not restdr^d' until 
he repent, and publicly revoke suej^ '^hia 
wicked errors.” , , ' 

By Canon 80. “ The chujcbwardens or 
questmen of every church |^nd chapel shalV 
at the charge of tlie pa^'ish', provid^^tbo 
Book of Common Praj^er, lately eipfame|J 
in some feAv points* by bis^ MajestyV au^ 
thority, according to the laAvs nnd bkJFIigh- 
ness’s prerogative in that behalf f and that 
with all convenient spel&ft, but at. jbe'; 
furthest within two months alter ]^D- 
Ushing of these our constitlitipns.’* ^ '* 

Evety dean, canon, and prebendary, of 
every cathedral or collegiate cb^rch, iind 
all masters and other heads, fellows, chap- 
lains, and tutors of or in any college, hall, 

' house of learning, or hospital, and every 
' public prol’essor and reader in either of the 
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universities, or in iSfvery college elsewhere, 
and every parson, vicar, curate, lecturer, 
and every other person in holy orders, and 
every schoolmaster keeping any public or 
private school, and every person instruct- 
ing or teacliing any youth in any house or 
private family, as tutor or schoolmaster, 
who shall be incumbent, or have possession 
of any deanery, canonry, prebend, master- 
ship, headship, fellowship, professor’s place, 
or reader’s place, parsonage, vicarage, or 
any other ecclesiastical dignity or promo- 
tion, or of any curate’s place, lecture, or 
school, or shall instruct or teach any youth, 
as tutor or schoolmaster, shall at or before 
his admission to be incumbent, or having 
possession hforesaid, subscribe the declara- 
tion following ; I, A. B., do declare, that 
1 will conform to the liturgy of the Cliurch 
of England, as it is now by law established 
(1 & 14 Charles II. c. 4, s. 8 ; and 1 William, 
scss. I, c. 8, s. 11). And no form or order 
of common prayers, administration of sa- 
craments, rites, or ceremonies, shall be 
openly used in any church, chapel, or other 
place, other than that which is prescribed 
in the said books, (s. 17.) 

By Canon 4. “ Whosoever shall affirm, 
that the form of God^s worship in the 
Church of England, established by law, 
and contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of Sacraments, 
is a corrupt, superstitious, or unlawful 
worship of God, or containeth anything 
in it that is repugnant to the Scriptures, 
let him be excommunicated ipso 
and not restored but by the bishop of the 
place, or archbishop, after his repentance 
and public revocation of such his wicked 
errors.” 

By Canon 38. “ If any minister, after he 
hath subscribed to the Book of Common 
Pr^esr, shall omit to use the form of prayer, 
or aay of the orders or ceremonies pre- 
^cri^Dfed in the Communion Book, let him 
be luspendted ; and if after a month he do 
rerorm and submit himself, let him be 
excommunicated j and then if he shall not 
submit himself w ithin the space of another 
monthj let him be deposed from the min- 
istiy.” 

And by Canon 98. After any judge 
ecclesiastical Math pronounced judicially 
e^nst contemners of ceremonies, for not 
observing the rites and orders of the 
Church of England, or, for contempt of 
public pwyer, ho judge M quem shall 
allow of his appeal, unless the party appel- 
lant do first personally promise avow, 
that he wiH faithfully keep and observe all 
the rights and ceremcn’«s of the Church of 
England, as also the prescript form of 


Common Prayer, and do likewise subscribe 
! to the same.” 

By the 13 & 14 Charles II, c. 4. " In 
all places where the proper incumbent of 
any parsonage, or vicarage, or benefice 
with cure, doth reside on his living, and 
keep a curate, the incumbent himself 
in j)erson (not having some lawful impedi- 
ment to be allowed by the ordinary of the 
placel shall once at the least in every 
month openly and publicly read the Com- 
mon Prayer and service in and by the said 
book prescribed, and (if there be occasion) ' 
administer each of the sacraments aha 
other rites of the Church, in the parish 
church or chapel belonging to the same, in 
such order, manner, and form as in and by 
the said book is appointed, on pain of jtd 
to the use of the poor of the parish for 
every offence, upon conviction by confes- 
sion or oath of two witnesses, before two 
justices of the peace; and, in default of 
payment w ithin ten days, to be levied by 
distress and sale by warrant of the said 
justices, by the churchwardens or overseers 
of the poor of the said parish.” (s. 7.) 

By the 2 & 3 Edward VI. c. 1, and 1 
Elizabeth, c. 2, it is enacted as follows : “ If 
any parson, vicar, or other whatsoever 
minister, that ought or should sing or say. 
Common Prayer mentioned in the same 
book, or minister the sacraments, refu.se to 
use the said Commoci Prayers, or to min- 
ister the sacraments in such cathedral or 
parish church, or other places, as he should 
use to minister the same in such order ajid 
form as may be mentioned *,’ind set forth in 
the said book; or shall, wilfully or obsti- 
nately standing in the same, use any other 
rite, ceremony, order, form, or manner of 
celebrating the Lord’s supper, opseniy or 
privily, or matins, even-song, administra- 
tion of the sacraments, or other open 
prayer, than is mentioned and set forth in 
the said book; or shall preach, declare, or 
speak anything in the derogation or de- 
praving the said book, or anything therein 
contained, or of any part thereof ; and shall 
be thereof lawfully convicted, according 
to the laws of this realm, by verdict of 
twelve men, or by his own confession, or 
by the notorious evidence of the fact, he 
shall forfeit to the king (if the prosecution 
is on the statute of the 2 & 3 Edward 
VI.) for bis first offence, the profit of such 
one of his spiritual benefices or promotions 
^ it shall pease the king to appoint, coin-* 
iiig or arising in one whole year after his 
conviction, and also be impnsoned for six 
months ; and for his second offeree be im- 
j^risoned for a year, and be depnVed, tjpso 
lyi'cio, of all his spiritual promotions, and 
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the patron shall present to the same as if i 
he were dead ; and for the third offence 
shall be in^risoned during life.’’ 

Canon “No man shall cover his head 
i 9 the chutch or chapel in the time of 
Divine service, except he have some infirm- 
ity ; in which case let him wear a night- 
cap, or coif. All manner of persons then 
present shall reverently kneel upon their 
knees, when the general confession, Litany, 
or other prayers are read 5 and shall stand 
up at the saying of the Belief, according to 
the rules in that behalf prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer. And likewise 
w'hen in time of Divine service the Loud 
Jesus shall be mentioned, due and lowly 
reverence shall be done by all persons 
present, as it hath been accustomed ; testi- 
fying by these outward ceremonies and 
gestures their inward humility, Christian 
resolution, and due acknowledgment that 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the true eter- 
nal Son of God, is the only Saviour 
of the world, in whom alone all the mercies, 
graces, and promises of God to mankind, 
lor this life and the life to come, are fully 
and wholly comprised. And none, cither 
man, woman, or child, of what calling 
soever, shall be otherwise at such times 
busied in the church, than in quiet attend- 
ance to hear, mark, and understand that 
which is read, preached, or ministered ; 
saying in their due pteces audibly with the 
minister the Confession, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Creed, and making such other 
answers to the public prayers as arc ap- 
pointed in the Book of Common Prayer : 
neither shall they disturb the service or 
sermon, by walking, or talking, or any 
other way ; nor depar^out of the church 
during itne time of Divine service or ser- 
mon, without some urgent or reasonable 
cause.” 

Canon 14. “ The Common Prayer shall 
be said or sung distinctly and reverently, 
upon such d^s as are appointed to be kept 
holy by the fiook of Common Prayer, and 
their eves, and at convenient and usual 
times of those days, and in such places of 
every church as the bishop of the diocese 
or ecclesiastical ordinary of the place shall 
think meet for the largeness or straitness 
of the same, so as the people may be most 
edified. All ministers likewise shall ob- 
serve the orders, rites, and ceremonies pre- 
scriwd in the Book of Common Prayer, as 
well in reading the Holy Scriptures and 
saying of prayers, as in administration of 
the samments, without either diminishing 
in rem^ of preaching, or in any other 
rcapec^w adding anything in the matter 
or form thereof.” 


And by the preface to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer: “All priests and deacons 
are to say daily the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, cither privately or openly, not be- 
ing let by sicKness, or some other urgent 
cause. And the curate that ministereth 
in every parish church or chapel, being at 
home, and not being otherwise reasonably 
hindered, shall say the same in the parish 
church or chapel where he ministereth; 
and shall cause a bell to be tolled there- 
unto, a convenient time before he begin, 
that the people may come to hear God’s 
word, and to pray with him.” 

PULPIT. Sermons were originally de- 
livered from the steps of the altar, which 
was sometimes called the Pulpitum, a term 
derived from the ancient theatres. The 
Ambimenj or pulpits of the primitive Church, 
were used originally for reading the lessons 
only. In later times pulpits, or elevated 
desks, were erected sometimes in the choir, 
but generally in the nave, for the purpose 
of sermons. In our Church a raised desk, 
called a pulpit, is ordered in every church, 
from which the preacher addresses his 
flock. (See Cnnon 83.) 

PURGATOKY. A place in w^hich souls 
arc, by the Papists, supposed to be purged, 
whether by fire or otherwise, from carnal 
impurities, before they are received into 
heaven. The first authoritative decree 
concerning purgatory is to be found in the 
Council of Florence, (a. d. 1439,) in which 
council endeavours were made (and with 
momentary success) to persuade the repre- 
sentatives of the Greek Church to adopt the 
Homan innovations, and, amongst others, 
this of purgatory, which ivas so vague and 
undefined, that the former found it neces- 
sary to ask what it was that they meant by 
it. This inquiry produced the following 
synodical definition of it: 

“ Since you have demanded to have the 
faith of the Roman Church expressed con^ 
cerning the truth of purgatory^ we briefly 
reply in these writings, ‘ that if any who 
truly repent depart from life before that 
by worthy fruits of repentance they have 
made satisfaction for their sins of commis- 
sion and omission, their souls are purified 
after death, and to the relieving these 
pains, the suffrages of the faithful who are 
alive, to wit, the sacrifices of masses, prayv 
ers, alms, and other pious works, are pro- 
fitable.’ * But whetlier purgatory is a fire, 
or a mist, or a whirlwind, or anything else, 
we do not dispute.”* 

When first this error was broached by 
individuals it is not easy to determine ; but 
in St. Augustine’s time, A. D. 398, it ap- 
pears to have been new, as lie speaks of ft 
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as a thing which “ possibly may be found 
so, and possibly never and so our Eng- 
lish Beae, “not altogether incredible.” 
Its novelty, as an article of faith, is well 
e^ressed by Fisher, bishop of Rochester : 
“ For some time it was unknown ; but 
lately known to the Catholic Church. Then 
it was believed by some persons, by little 
and little, partly from Scripture, and partly 
from revelations.” This is spoken of in 
our twenty-second Article as “a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded on 
no warranty of Scripture, but rather re- 
pugnant to the w'ord of God.” What the 
Jlomish doctrine concerning purgatory is, 
cannot be better explained than by the 
Romish doctors themselves, who tell us 
in the Council of Trent, “If any one 
say, that, after the grace of justification 
received, the fault is so pardoned to every 
penitent sinner, and the guilt of temporal 
punishment is so blotted out, that there 
remains no guilt of temporal minishnient 
to be done away in this w’orld, or that 
which is to come in purgatory, before the 
assage can be opened into heaVen, let 
im be accursed.” And elsewhere they 
say, “ There is a purgatory, and that the 
souls detained there are liclped by the 
suflrages of the faithful, but principally 
by the sacrifices of the acceptable altar.” 
So that, as Rcllarniine saith, “ Purgatory 
is a certain place, in which, as in a prison, 
the souls are purged after this life, w'hich 
were not fully purged in this life, to wit, 
that so they may lie able to enter into 
heaven, where no unclean thing entor.s in.” 
Thus we see, in a few words, what the 
Romish doctrine concerning purgatory is. 

, .Now that this doctrine is a “ fond thing” 
is plain, in that, by the confession of some 
of their owm wTiters, there is little or no 
footing for it in the Scriptures. Nay, ii 
we examine it by Scripture light, w e shall 
find it so far from being grounded upon 
the Scriptures, that it is directly contrary 
to them. For the Scriptures say, “ The 
dead know not anything, neither have 
they any more a reward, for the memory 
of them^ is forgotten. Also their love 
and their hatred and their envy are now' 
perished; neither have they any more a 
portion, for ever, in anything tliat is done 
\x^deT the sun.” ;(Kccles. ix. 6, 6.) WTiere- 
as thi^ doctrine saith quite contrary, that, 
when they arb dead, they have a part or 
portion in the prayers of the faithfiil, and 
the sacrifices of the alter. Again; the 
Scripture makes' mention but of a two-fold 
receptacle of souls after death, the one of 
happiness, the other of misery. (1 Sara. 
»xv. 29; Matt. va. 13, 14; viii. 11 ; Luk« 


xvi. 22, 23.) Whereas this doctrine brings 
in a third, called purjjatory, betwixt heaven 
and hell, half happiness and misery. 
Again ; tlie Scripture^ s^th, The blood 
of Jesus Chkist, his Son, cfeanseth [or 
purgeth] us from all sin” (1 John i. 7); 
out this doctrine would persuade us, there 
are some sins which are to be purged 
away by the prayers and good works of 
others. To name no more, the Scripture 
saith, “ He that believeth shall not come , 
into condemnation, but pass from death to 
life ” (John v. 24) ; and therefore ^t. Paul 
saith, “ I am in a strait betw een tw o having 
a desire to depart and to be with ('lii.iST.” 
(Phil. i. 23.) So that St. Paul reckoned 
verily upon it, that so soon as ever he was 
dead, he should be with ('iiiilsT ; no sooner 
“ absent from the body ” but “ present with 
the J.ORD.” (2 C’or. v. 8.) W hercas this 
Romish doctrine about purgatory bids him 
not to be so hasty, for he might depart 
and yet not be w'ith Christ neither; he 
might ])ass from death, and yet not to life ; 
he might and must be absent from the 
body a good while before he be present 
with the Lord ; he might go from earth, 
yet not to heaven, but to purgatory, a 
place St. Paul never dreamt of. So that 
this doctrine directly contradicts the Scrip- 
ture. ITie Scriptures say, “ We sliall pass 
from death to life this doctrine saith, 
we shall not pass frodw death to life, but to 
purgatory : the Scriptures, that “ when we 
are absent from the body we are present 
with the Lord ;” but this doctrine, when 
we are ab.sent from the body w'e are .lot 
present with the Lord : the Scriptures, 
that “when we depart shall be with 
Christ this doctrine, that when w’3 de- 
part we must be in ptifg^tory : the Scrij)- 
tures, that “ we must go directly from 
earth to heifvcn but this doctrine saith, 
that we must go about by purgat^^ry, first 
going from life to death, then fiom death 
to purgatory, and from purgatory to 
heaven. 

And as this doctrine herein contra- 
dicts the Scriptures, so does it contradict 
the Fathers too. For Origen saith, “ Wc, 
after the labours and strivings of this 
resent life, hope to be in the highest 
eavens,” not in purgatory. And so Chi*}- 
sostom, “ For those that truly follow virtue, 
after they are changed from this life, they 
be truly freed from their fightingi^' and 
loosed from their bonds. For death, to 
such as live honestly, is a change from 
worse things to better,* from this 
to an eternal and immortal life hath 
no end.” And Macarius, speakin^jf .the 
faithful, “ When,” saith he, “ they go out of 
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their bodies, the choirs of angels receive 
their souls into their proper places, to the 
pure world, ^and so lead them to the 
Lord/' Whence: Athanasius saith, “To 
the righteous U 'is not death, but only a 
change, for they are changed from this 
world to an eternal rest. And as a man 
comes out of prison, so do the saints go 
from this troublesome life to the good 
things prepared for them.” Certainly these 
F others were no purgatorians, who so unan- 
imously aftirmed the souls of the saints to 
go directly from earth to heaven, never 
touching upon purgatory. 

To these we may acid Gennadius, who 
assures us, that “ after the ascension of 
tlie Lord to heaven, the souls of all the 
saints are with Christ, and going out of 
the body go to Christ, excepting the 
resurrection of their body.” And to name 
no more in so plain a case, Prosper also 
tells us, “ According to the language of 
the Holy Scripture, the whole life of man 
upon earth is a temptation or trial. Then 
is the temptation to be avoided when the 
fight is ended j and then is the fight to be 
ended, when after this life secure victory 
succeeds the fight, that all the soldiers of 
Christ, who, being helped by God, have 
to the end of this present life unwearily 
resisted their enemies, their wearisome 
travel being ended, they may reign hap- 
j)ily in tlieir country.^i So that they do 
not go from one fight here to another in 
purgatory, but immediately from the 
Church militant on earth to the Church 
triumphant in heaven. From hence we 
may well conclude, that “ the Romish doc- 
trine about purgatpry is a fond thing repug- 
nant to Scripture,” yeai and Fathers too. — 
Bp. , 

PURIFICATION OF THE VIRGIN 
MARY. This holy-day is kept in memory 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple, 
and is observed in the Church of England 
on the second of February. It was a pre- 
cept of the Mosaic law, that every nrst- 
born son sLoidd be holy unto the Lord, 
to attend the service of the temnle or 
tabernacle, or else to be redeemed with 
an offering of money, or sacrifice. The 
mother, also, was obliged to separate her- 
self forty days from the congregation, 
after the birth of a male, and eighty after 
that ol a female ; and then was to present 
a lamb) if in good circumstances, or a 
couple of pigeons, if she was poor. All 
this was exactly performed after the birth 
of ouc^Saviour, who came to fulfil all 
right^^ness ; and was willing, in all par- 
his life, that a just obedience 
shonldf^e paid to the public ordinances 


of religion. The offering made in this 
case is an undesigned coincidence attesting 
the poverty of his parents. This feast is 
of considerable antiquity. St. Chrysostom 
mentions it as celebrated at his time in 
the Church. It is observed as one of the 
scarlet days in the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

PURITANS. A name assumed ^ the 
ultra-Protestants in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James L, and Charles L, who called 
themselves pure, though their doctrines 
were so impure as to lead them on to the 
murder of their archbishop and their king. 
A violent and popular outcry has oft^ 
been raised against the Church, because, at 
the Restoration, those of the clergy who 
refused to conform were ejected from their 
benefices. But it will be well to see how 
the case really stands. Seven thousand 
English clergymen, having refused to take 
the covenant at the great Rebellion, were 
ejected from their livings, their places 
being supplied by dissenting teachers. 
This most honourable testimony to the 
clergy of the Church of England at that 
period ought never to be forgotten. At 
the* Restoration it was required, that all 
those persons who had thus become pos- 
sessed of the property of the En^sh 
Church, should either conform to the re- 
gulations of the Church, or resign. Of all 
the Puritan clergy then in possession, only 
two thousand thought fit to resign rather 
than comply. And these two thousand 
were ejected from what ? From their 
rights ? No ; but from their usurpations. 
Five thousand confonned, and still re- 
tained possession of the Church property, 
so that many of the previously ejected 
clergy of the Church of England who 
hoped, at the Restoration, to be restored 
to their own, were sorely disappointed and 
cruelly used. This treatment of the Eng- 
lish clergy by the Puritans is worthy of 
notice, and is an instructive commentary 
on the spirituality of their pretensions, and 
tlie tenderness of their consciences. 

“ The taking of the covenant was now 
pressed close through all the parliament 
quarters, which brought a terrible perse- 
cution upon the loyal clergy. Those who 
refused to comply were turned out of 
their houses, and not suffered to compouiid 
either for personal or real estate. *This 
rigour forced great numbers of the clergy 
to quit their benefices, and retire to places 
under the king*s protection. These vacant 
cies were partly supplied by those Presby- 
terians who had formerly been lecturers Or 
chaplains; jiartly by young unqualified 
students from the universities; to wiiich 
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we may add, some refugees fr6m Scotland 
and linijlnndy who came in for their 
share of preferment. And some of those 
Puritans, who had formerly declaimed so 
much against phiralitieSf were now recon- 
ciled to the holding two or three livings. 
As to the honest clergy, who refused to 
join the rebellion, or revolt from the 
Church, they wexp sequestered and im- 
prisoned, ^na almoat every way harassed 
alid^undone. From the year lf)41 to six 
ears forward, there were an hundred and 
fteen clergymen turned out of their 
livings within the hills of mnrUthtii : most 
of these were pldndcred, and their wives 
and children turned out into the streets. 
By these barbarities in London, the reader 
may conjecture the greatness of the ca- 
lamity in the rest of the kingdom. They 
had another way of reaching the ortho- 
dox clergy besides the covenant. Some of 
them were sequestered and ejected upon 
pretence of scandal and immorality. Rut, 
to show the iniquity of their proceeding 
upon this head, it may be ohservedyJ?/-.s/, 
that some of the crimes charged uj)on 
them were capital; and, therefore, • since 
the forfeiture of their lives was not^taheiii 
we may reasonably believe the .proof was. 
defective. Secofidlj/, the depositions aga^st 
them were seldom taken upon oath, but bare, 
affirmation went for evidence. Tllirdli/f 
many of the complainants were apparently 
factious men, who had deserted the Church 
and professed an aversion to the liierarchy. 
Fourthly, many of these pretended crimi- 
nals were ignorantly, if not maliciously, 
charged with delivering false doctrine : 
for instance, some w^ere persecuted for 
preaching that baptism trashed away ori- 
ginal sin : and, lastly, many were ousted 
for malifpumcy ; that is, for being true to 
their allegiance. In short, it is observed 
there were more turned out of tlieir livings 
by the Presbyterians in thrpe years, than 
were deprived by the Papists in .Queen 
Maiy’s reign ; or had been iiilencei, sus- 

E ended, or deprived by all the* bishops 
•om the first year of Queen Klizabeth to 
the time we are upon.” — Collier, iL S28. . 

PYX. The box in which Komanists 
keep the Host. 

QUADRAGESIMA. The Latin name 
for Lent It was formerly given to the 
first Sunday in Lent, from the fact of its 
being forty days before Easter, in round 
numbers. 

QUAKERS owe their origin to George 
Fox, in 1624. The following, according 
to Mr, Burder, are their principal articles 
of belief. ^ ^ 


Every one who leads a moral life, and 
from the sincerity of hi? heart complies 
with the duties of natus^ religdon, must 
be deemed an essentiaHj^^good Christian. 
An historical faith alid ije^ief of some ex- 
traordinary facts, which vthe Christians owA 
for truthsj are the only real difference be- 
tween a virtuous Pagan and a good Chris- 
tian, and this faith is not necessary to sal- 
vation. 

Christ is the true inward light, which 
enlightens all men. This is performed by 
an immediate inspiration, and not by the 
outward doctrine of the gospel, which 
Christ has preached to men as a rule of 
their belief and practice; which outward 
preaching of evangelical truths is not the 
usual and ordinary method used by God 
to enlighten mankind; but ho sends to 
each person interior inspirations. This 
interior light is the true gospel ; it is to 
be adored, as being Christ himself and 
God himself. 

Scripture is not the true rule, the real 
guide of Christian faith and moral .loc- 
trinc ; this is a prerogative belonging only 
to the inward light, which each has within 
himself, or which breaks forth in the as- 
semblies of the brethren or friends. The 
dead^lctter of the sacred writings is not of 
so ‘great authority as the preaching of the 
authors of them; the particular books 
which make up tclie Scripture, were di- 
rected to private churches or persons, and 
we arc not interested them. 

The chief rule of our faith is the inspir- 
ation of the Holy Ghost, who interiorly 
teaches us; and the Scriidure is only a 
rule subordinate to that Spirit. An im- 
mediate inspiration is as necessary l.o us 
as to the apostles: it teaches us ^hatever 
is necessary to salvation. The promise 
which Christ made to his apostles, to 
teach them all truth by his Spirit, and that 
the Holy Ghost should aiwrys remain 
^ith them, was not confined to the a]) 0 S" 
ties only, it belongs to all the faithful ; and 
it is said of them all, that the unction shall 
teach them all things. 

All true ministers of Christ are ns in- 
fallible in what they teach, as the prophets 
and apostles were ; otherwise the Spirit of 
Christ would not be infallible. Au those 
who are filled with the gifts of the Spirit 
are equally infallible, without w^ich the 
infallibility of the Holy Ghost Wst be 
divided ; there is no exterior way qfileach- 
ing, which may help one to juage of the 
truth of the doctrine which he jpreaches. 
The immediate inspiration is sipkient to 
enable a minister to preach withom Scriw- 
ture, or any other exterior helps^ With- 
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out this particular inspiration all those 
T^ho pretend to ^ue upon or explain the 
words of Christ, are false jpropnets and 
^deceivers. The Church ought to have no 
other ministers,, but those who are called 
by an immediate inspiration, which is best 
proved by interior miracles, of which the 
outward signs were only a representation 
or figure. The Quakers do not preach a 
new gospel, and therefore need not work 
miracles to prove their doctrine ; a visible 
succession of ministers, ordained or other- 
wise established, is likewise of no use. 
Whoever is inwardly called to the minis- 
terial functions, is sufficiently qualified for 
that post j inward sanctity is as essentially 
requisite in a true minister, as in a true 
member of the Church. 

Women may preach with as much au- 
thority as men, and be ministers of the 
Church ; for in CliRIS'f there is no distinc- 
tion of male and female, and the prophet 
Joel has foretold that women should have 
the gift of prophecy as well as men. 

The Scripture nowhere says, that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
arc three persons ; there are three several 
manifestations j but three persons would 
in reality be three Gods. The Scripture 
being silent as to the manner of the unity 
and of the distinction in the TRiNiTY,1t.is^ 
a great rashness in the Christian Churches 
to meddle with deciding such intricate 
points. The distinction of persons in the 
Godhead is a speculative subtlety, not 
calculated to mend our lives, and very 
prejudicial to Christian jicacc and charity. 
To draw up an exact profession of faith, 
it is necessary to adhere closely to the 
expressions used in Scripture. 

The ^ue Christ is he who existed be- 
fore he was manifested in the flesh, and 
who has never been seen with the eyes of 
the flesh. Jesus Christ, as God, has a 
heavenly humanity, of which the earthly 
one is but the outward garment, the type 
or figure. Jesus Christ, the Word and 
Son of God, did not personally unite him- 
self to our hui*^.an nature ; he only took It 
as a suit of clothes, which he was to put 
on for a while. This human nature was 
inspired, as other men, but in a superior 
and more particular degree. Christ could 
not be united to a corrupt nature ; his in- 
terior" blrUi within men, is a greater mys- 
tery thdj^t jWU outward nativity. The faith 
in and" iyil knowledge of Christ, accord- 
ing to die flesh, and of his mysteries, were 
but the %st elements fit for the infancy of 
Christi«thity, which being over, those rudi- 
nients become useless : we now have learned 
to be m Christ, to become now creatures, 
2 8 


to let old things pass away in order to 
make room for the new. 

The expiation of our sins has not been 
merited by the outward spilling of Christ’s 
blood, which was not more precious than 
that of any other saint; neither has the 
Church been redeemed by it ; hut by an 
inward and spiritual blood, which purifies 
our hearts and consciences, of which the 
Scripture says, it was ^pilt f6r gur justi- 
fication ; lastly, of which CHRIST himself 
says, that he who does not drink his blood 
shall not have life in him. ’ * ’ , 

The Scripture docs not say that ChrisX ^ 
satisfied the justice of 6od ^for our sins, a 
As God may without any injustice jforgive 
our sins without such a satisfaction, it.was 
not necessaiy; neither can it be reconciled 
with the gratuitous remission of our sins ; 
and moreover, God’s punishing his own 
Son, who was intiocent, is contrary to 
Divine justice. 

Christ did not go up to heaven with 
the body which he had on earth, which is 
not ubw in lieavcn at the right hand of 
God. It is an erroneous opinion to think 
or believe that the body of CIilRlsT, which 
is in heaven, occiijnes and fills any parti- 
cul’4r limited place ; the body of Christ 
is whpm'cr his Spirit is; and it cannot 
save;.us,'if distance of place sepai'ates it 
froni UvS : whoever preaches a doctrine 
opposite to these propositions, is a false 
minister, and deceitful teacher: the same 
gift of discernment in the examination of 
spirits, which was bestowed on the apos- 
tles, remains still in the Church. 

Our sins being once forgiven, it is wholly 
unnecessary to repent of them any further, 
or to go on in asking forgiveness for them. 
^Vq cannot become God^ servants unless 
we be first purified. 

Outward bajitism is not an ordinance of 
Christ, or at lea^t not to be observed as 
a perpetual larvv. "Whoever pretends that 
Christ’s order is to be understood of 
water " baptism adds to the text, which 
does not mention water. The baptism 
enjoin^l by CUrist is a baptism of spirit, 
ftot of water. The water baptism was St. 
John’s, 'and has been afiolishcd. St. Paul 
says he was not sent to baptize, but to 
preach. Water baptism was used by the 
apostles only as a toleration for the weak- 
ness of the Jews, but it can do no good to 
the soul. Baptism by inspersion is no- 
where mentioned in Scripture. ^ Water 
baptism, and the spmtual baptisdl^* are 
two'^ntirely different baptisms. The in- 
ward baptism alone is the true baptism of 
Christ. 

Children ought hot to be baptized, since 
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they are not capable of taking any engage- voluntary contributions only, without any 
ment upon themselves, or of making a settlement, contract, or previous agree- 
profession of faith, or of answering to God ment. Each Quaker contributes freely, 
according to the testimony of a good con- according to his power, and the minister 
science. is not to accept of their benevolence. 

Taking or receiving the eucharist is not further than is necessary for a sober and 
a perpetual obligation; it was instituted frugal maintenance; but if he be reduced 
heretofore only for those wlio were newly to poverty for want of such contributions, 
converted to the Christian religion, or for it is lawful for him to leave the congrega- 
weak Christians in the beginning of their tion which he served ; he may even, ac- 
Christianity. cording to their historian, shake the dust 

Amongst the Quakers the spirit is what off his feet against that Church, as Christ 

a call /rec, and does not submit to sy- ordered his apostles to do against those 
nor to worldly learning, wisdom, or who would not receive them. 

^customs: this is one of the chief and most The Quakers apply equally to all go- 
essential articles of their religion. All the vernments, or pretended governments, and 
members of the Church may and ought to do not seem to make one title better than 
concur to tjie general gooa of the body; another; for, to use their own words, they 
all may have the same helps from the do not dispute authority with any man. 
Holy Ghost, and feel the same impres- nor question fonns of government, nor 
sions of his power; all are animated and trouble their heads what becomes of the 
fed, like our bodily members, by the same world. And, in conscauence of this prin- 
efficacy and in the same manner; all by ciple, they seem to make a kind of merit 
consequence ought to give a helping hand of their faithful obedience, under all Uie 
to the edification of the mystical body, as usurpations of the Hump Parliament, 
natural members contribute to the welfare Cromwell, &c. 

of human bodies. This they apply to the Kohert Rarciny, one of the most learned 
evangelical ministry; the Spirit, say the of their persuasion, in his second proposi- 
Quakers, notifies by its impulse what is tion aflinns, that the light within, or the 
wanting to the Church, and obliges those l’*l)Tvli)e inward revelation, is, like common 
members, upon whom he makes tliat im- principles, self-evident ; and therefore it is 
pulse, to give a speedy help to the mysti- not to be subjected cither to the examina- 
cal body. If it should happen that out of tion of the outwart* testimony of the Scrip- 
laziness, neglect, or distraction, the person tures, or of the natural reason of man. In 
so moved should not be sensible of the his third proposition he asserts, that the 
impulse, or not give a due attention to the Scriptures are not the principal ground of 
defects of which the members of the mys- all truth, nor the primary rule of faith and 
tical body are guilty, then they ought to manners, they being only a secondary rule 
rouse themselves with new fervour, and by and subordinate to the Si*IKlT ; by the in- 
a perfect recollection make a trial of the ward testimony of w'hich Spirit, we do 
gifts and power of the Spirit of life. The alone know them : so that, by thi^ reason- 
call to pastoral functions essentially iiig, the authority of the Scriptures must 

eists in this, it requires ijo^ pomp, no cere- depend upon the inward testimony of the 
mony, no improvement of the mind, no Spirit. He affirms further, ihn the de- 
preparation, no examination, nor any of praved seed of original sin is not imputed 
the means used in other Christian soci- to infants before actual transgression, 
eties, to provide churches with pastors and (Prop. 4.) Those who have the gift of the 
teachers. Yet if after this inward trial light within, are sufficiently ordained to 
any one he moved and forcibly drawn by pleach the gospel, though without any 
the Spirit to engage in the ministry, th’e commission from churches, or any assist- 
ecclesi^tical council must not omit the ances from human learning ; whereas those 
formality of examining wlieth'?r the person who want the authority of this Divine gift, 
so inspired be in reality fit for it, and how well qualified soever in other respects, 
ought to be admitted to that dignity ; the are to be looked upon as deceivers, and 
importance of which, in regard to himself, not true ministers of the gospel. (Prop, 
and to the whole Church, is strongly re- 10.) All acceptable worship ttiwt be un- 
presented to him, in a speech or exhorta- dertaken and performed by the immediate 
tion Inade to that end. This ceremony is moving of the Holy Spirit, wkich is nei- 
sometimes accompanied by the letMfrs of ther limited to places, times, nor persona ; 
other 4shurthes and societies of Queers, and therefore all outward significations of 
^^mmending such or ^uclj to that Office, Divine worship, unmoved by secret inspira- 
Wnen installed, they we ittljmtained by tion, which man sets about in his own wuR 
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and can both begin and end at his plea- 
sure, all acts of worship thus mis-qualiiied, 
consisting either in prayers, praises, or 
preaching, prescribed, premeditated, or ex- 
Jempore, are no better than superstitions, 
will-worship, and abominable idolatry in 
the sight of God. (Prop. 11.) The do- 
minion of conscience belongs only to God, 
therefore it is not lawful for civil magis- 
trates to punish their subjects, either in 
fortune, libertjr, or person, upon the score 
of difference in w’orship or opinions : pro- 
vided always that no man, under pretence 
of conscience, does any injury to his neigh- 
bour, relating cither to life or estate. The 
Quakers are charged with other errors of 
a very bad complexion, drawn especially 
from the writings of those who were first 
of their persuasion ; but these tenets the 
modem Quakers seem to disow'n, and ap- 
pear very willing to explain and reconcile 
their authors to a more orthodox mean- 
ing : the truth is, they now far differ from 
what they were originally, not only in 
principle, but even their external dcmurc- 
ness and rigidity seem to be abated. 

The following is taken from the Report 
jmblished in 1854 by the Registrar-ge- 
neral. * 

“ The whole community of Friends is mo- 
delled somewhat on the Presbyterian sys- 
tem. Three gradations of meetings or 
synods, — monthly, quirterly, and yearly, 
administer the affairs of the Society, in- 
cluding in their supervision matters both 
of spiritual discipline and secular polity. 
The MONTHl.y meetings, composed of all 
the congregntions within a definite circuit, 
judge of the fitness of new candidates for 
membership, suiDply certificates to such as 
move lo otner districts, choose fit persons 
to be Elders to waitch over the ministry, 
attempt the reformation or pronounce the 
expulsion of all such as w ink disorderly, 
and generally seek to stimulate their mem- 
bers to religious duly. They also make 
provision foi the poor of the society, (none 
of whom are, consequently, ever known to 
require parochial relief,) and secure the 
education of their children. Overseers 
also are appointed to assist in the promo- 
tion of these objects. At monthly meet- 
ings, also, marriages are sanctioned previous 
to their solemnization at a meeting for 
W'orship.— Several monthly meetings com- 
pose a QUARTERLY MEETING, to which 
they forward general reports of their con- 
dition, and at which appeals are heard 
from their decisions. — Tne yearly meet- 
ing holds the same relative position to 
tlie quarterly meetings as the latter do to 
the monthly meetings, and has the general 


superintendence of the Society in a par- 
ticular country : that held in London com- 
prehends the quarterly meetings of Great 
Britain, by all of which representatives are 
appointed and reports addressed to the 
yearly meeting. Representatives also 
attend from a yearly meeting for Ireland 
held in Dublin. It likewise issues annual 
epistles of advice and caution, appoints 
committees, and acts as a court of ultimate 
appeal from quarterly and monthly meet- 

“ A similar series of meetings, under 
gula lions framed by the men’s yearly 
meeting, and contained in the Book of 
Discipline, is held by the female members, 
w’liose proceedings are, however, mainly 
limited to mutual edification. 

“ Connected with the yearly meeting is a 
MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS, composed of 
ministers, elders, and members chosen by 
the quarterly meetings. Its original object 
w'as to prevail iipon the government to 
grant relief from the many injuries to 
which the early Friends were constantly 
exposed. It has gradually had the sphere 
of its operations extended, and is now a 
standing committee representing the yearly 
meeting during its recess, and attending 
generally to all such matters as affect the 
welfare of the body. 

“ Tiiere are also meetings of preachers 
and ciders for the purpose of mutual con- 
sultation and advice, and the preservation 
of a pure and ortbotlox ministry. 

“ In case of disputes among Friends, they 
are not to appeal to the ordinary courts o^ 
law, but to submit the matter to the arbi- 
tration of two or more of their fellow'- 
members. If either party refuses to obey 
the award, the Monthly Sleeting to W’hich 
he belongs may proceed to expel him from 
the Society. 

“From the period of the Revolution of 
1688 the Friends have received the benefits 
of the Toleration Act. By the statutes of 
7 & 8 Win. III. c. 84, and 3 & 4 Wm. 
IV. c. 49, their solemn affirmations are 
accepted in lieu of oaths ; and the abroga- 
tion of the Test Act renders them eligible 
for public offices. 

“ The first assemblies of the Friends for 
separate public w^orship w'cre held in 
Leicestersnire in 1644. In 1662 the 
Society had extended itself throughout 
most of the northern counties, and before 
the Restoration, meetings were estalilished 
in nearly all the English and Welsli coun- 
tiesy as well as in Ireland, Scotland, tiie 
WM Indies, and the British proiances of 
North America; ^ The Bocietyw, in the 
United Kjiigdom is np^ now increasing 
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its numbers. The Friends themselves 
account for this, in part, by the constant 
emigration of members to America, where 
the body is much more numerous than in 
England. But they do not hesitate to 
admit that much is attributable to the 
feebler endeavours now than formerly to 
gain proselytes. Since 1 800 their number, 
if computed by the number of their meet- 
ing-houses, has diminished. In 1800 they 
possessed 418 meeting-houses, while the 
number returned to the Census in 1851 
was only 371. They say, however, that 
this does not inevitably indicate a smaller 
number of professors ; since, of late, there 
has been a considerable tendency amongst 
them to migrate from the rural districts, 
and to settle in the larger towns. Small 
communities arc to be found in parts of 
France, Germany, Norway, and Australia.” 

Though dissenters are frequently chosen 
as churchwardens, it appears by a decision 
of Dr. Phillimore, (1 Curieis, 447,) that a 
Quaker cannot be compelled to serve the 
office. 

QUAllE IMPEDIT, is a writ which 
lies where one has an advowson, and the 
parson dies, and another presents a clerk, 
or disturbs the rightful patron in his right 
to present. 

QUAKE INCUMBKAVIT, is a writ 
which lies where two arc in plea for the 
advowson of a church, and the bishop ad- 
mits the clerk of one of them within the 
six months j then the other shall have this 
writ against the bishop. 

QUAKE NON ADMISIT, is a writ 
which lies where a man has recovered an 
advowson, and sends his clerk to the bishop 
to be admitted, and the bishop will not re- 
ceive him. 

QUATKODECIMANI, or PASCHI- 
TES. A name given, in the second cen- 
tury, to some of the Christians, who would 
celebrate the feast of Easter on the four- 
teenth day of the moon, on what day of 
the week soever it happened. 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. (See 
Annates.) 

QUEKISTEK, or QUIRISTER. The 
same as Chorister ^ which see. 

QUIETISTS. A Christian sect, that 
took its origin in the seventeciith century 
from Michael Molinos, a Spanish priest, 
who endeavoured to establish new doc- 
trines in Italy ; the chief of which was, that 
men pught to annihilate themselves, in 
order to be united to CtOD, and remain 
afterwards in quietness of mind, without 
beiiigf^ubled fof what should happed to 
the boaj^i and thbtefore his Ibllow'ers took 
the naraft ^.Quiotists, from the word quieSf 


rest. By that principle he pretended that 
no real act was either meritorious or crimi- 
nal, because the soul and its faculties, being 
annihilated, had no part therein j and so 
this doctiine led people to transgress all 
laws, sacred and civil. The doctrine of 
Molinos in 1687 was by the inquisitors and 
pope declared false and pernicious, and 
his book burnt. He himself was imprison- 
ed after he had recanted, and died in 1002. 
It is supposed there long remained many 
of this sect. Their doctrine also crept 
over the Alps into France ; the “ Maxims 
of the Saints explained,” written by Fene- 
lon, Archbishop of Cambray, having some 
tendency that way, and having been there- 
fore coiidcmmul by the pope in 1009. 

QUlNQUAGhlSlMA. A Sunday so 
called, because it is the ffiieth day before 
Easter, reckoned in the whole numbers; 
SiiiiovE Sunday. 

QUJNQUAKTICULAR CONTKO- 
VKKSY. The controversy between the 
Arminians and the Calvinists on the 'Five 
Points. (See Five PohUs.) 

QUIRE. (See Choir.) 

QUOD PERM ITT AT, isawu’it granted 
to the successor of a parson, for the re- 
covery of pasture, by the statute of the 
13 Edward 1. e. 24. 

QUESTMEN. Persons appointed to 
help the churchwardens. In the ancient 
episcopal synods, t\\c bishops were wont 
to summon divers men out of each parish 
to give information of the disorders of the 
clergy and people, and these in process of 
time became standing of4icet^|(, called sy- 
nod's men, sidesmen, or questmen. The 
w hole of the oflice of these persons seems 
by custom to have devolved on the church- 
wardens. (See Churchwardens.) o 

RANTERS. A denomination which 
arose in the year 1645. They ^et up the 
light of nature under the name cf Christ 
in men. With regard to the Church, 
Scripture, ministry, Ac., their sentiments 
were the same as the Seekers. The sect 
thus instituted is now extinct, and the 
name is given to the “ Primitive Method- 
ists,” as a branch of the Methodists are 
denominated. 

RATE. [Church Rates.) The greater 
part of the property of this country has 
been bought and sold with an under- 
standing that the church of the parish is 
to be kept and repaired by the owners of 
the property. Except for this liability, a 
larger sum would have been paid for the 
property. For those, therefore, who have 
thus profited by the existence of a church 
rate, to refuse that rate, and so appro- 
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priate to themselves what does not belong 
to them» is an act not only of profanencss 
but of dishonesty. 

Kates for the repairs of the church are 
to be made by the churchwardens with 
the parishioners assembled, upon public 
notice given in the church. 

The bishop cannot direct a commission 
to rate the parishioners, and appoint what 
each one shall pay : this must be done by 
the churchwardens and parishioners ; and 
the spiritual court may inflict spiritual 
censures till they do. But if the rate be 
illegally imposed by such commission from 
the bishop, or otherwise, without the 
parishioners’ consent, yet if it be after as- 
sented to, and confirmed by the major part 
of the parishioners, that will make it good. 

These levies are not chargeable upon 
the land, but upon the person in respect 
of the land, for the more equality and 
indiffercncy. And houses as well as lands 
are chargeable, and in some places houses 
only ; as in cities and large towns, where 
there arc only houses, and no lands to be 
charged. 

A rate for the reparation of the fabric 
of the church is real, charging the land, 
and not the person : but a rate for orna- 
ments is personal, upon the goods, and 
not upon the land. 

And Sir Simon Degge saith thus : There 
bath been some question made, whether 
one that holds lands in one parish and 
resides in another, may be charged to the 
ornaments of the parish where he doth 
not reside ; ^nd Some opinions have been, 
that foreigners were only chargeable to 
the shell of the church, but not to the 
bells, seats, or ornaments. But he says, 
he conceives the law to be clearly other- 
wise; and that the foreigner that holds 
lands in the parish, is as much obliged to 
pay towards the bells, seats, and oniamcnts, 
as to the repair of the church ; otherwise 
there would be a great confusion in making 
several levies, the one for the repair of the 
church, ‘he other for the ornaments, which 
he says ho never observed to be practised 
within his knowledge. And it is possible 
that all, or the greatest part of the land in 
the parish, maybe held by foreigners ; and 
it were unreasonable in such case to lay 
the whole charge upon the inhabitants, 
which may be but a poor shepherd. The 
reason alleged against this charge upon the 
foreigners, is chiefly because the foreigner 
hath no benefit by the bells, seats, and 
ornaments; which receives an answer in 
Jeffrey’s case, (5 Co. 67,) for there it is 
resolved, that landholders that live in a 
foreign parish are in judgment of law in- 


habitants and parishioners, as well in the 
parish where they hold lands, as where 
they reside, and may come to the parish 
meetings, and have votes there as well as 
others. For authorities in the case, it is 
clear by the canon law, that all landhold- 
ers, whether they live in the parish or out 
of it, are bound to contribute. And the 
practice, from its ease and convenience, 
seems now generally to go with this opinion. 

Stratford. All persons, as well religious 
as others whatsoever, having possessions, 
farms, or nmts, which are not of the glebe 
or endowment of the churches to be re- 
paired, living within the parish or else- 
where, shall be bound to contribute with 
the rest of the parishioners of the aforesaid 
churches, as often as shall be needful, to 
all charges incumbent upon the parishion- 
ers concerning the church and* the orna- 
ments thereof, by law or custom, having 
respect unto the quantity of such posses- 
sions and rents. Whereupon, so often as 
shall be necessary, the ordinary shall com- 
pel them by ecclesiastical censures and 
other lawful means. 

If a person inhabiteth in one parish, and 
hath land in another parish, which he oc- 
cupieth himself there, he shall be charged 
for this land, for the re])aration of the 
church of the parish in which the land 
lieth ; because he may come there when he 
will, and he is to be charged in respect of 
the land. And such occupation of land 
maketh the person occupying a parishioner, 
and entitles him to come to the assemblies 
of the same parish, when they meet to- 
gether for such purposes. 

Where such lands are in farm, not the 
lessor, but the tenant, shall pay. For (as 
it was determined in Jeffrey's case before 
cited) there is an inhabitant and parishioner 
who may be charged ; and the receipt of 
the rent doth not make the lessor a 
parishioner. 

It is said that the patron of a church, 
as in right of the founder, may prescribe, 
that, in respect of the foundation, he and 
his tenants have been freed from the 
charge of repairing the church. 

The rectory, or vicarage, which is de- 
rived out of it, are not chargeable to the 
repair of the body of the church, steeple, 
public chapels, or ornaments ; being at the 
whole charge of repairing the chancel. 

But an impropriator of a rectory or 
parsonage, though bound to ^ repair the 
chancel, is also bound to contribute to the 
reparations of the church, in case he hath 
lands in the parish which are not j[)^qel of 
the rectory. * . • 

The inhabitants of a prqpiilSct w^re there 
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is a chapel, though it is a parochial chapel, 
and though they do repair that chapel, are 
nevertheless of common right contributonr 
to Ihe refpairs of the mother-church. If 
they have seats at the mother-church, to go 
thither when they please, or receive sacra- 
ments, or sacramentals, or marry, christen, 
or bury at it, there can be no pretence for 
a discharge. Nor can anything support 
that plea, but that they have time out of 
mind been discharged (which also is doubt- 
ed whether it be of itself a full discharge) ; 
or that, in consideration thereof, they have 
paid so much to the repair of the church, 
or the wall of the churenyard, or the keep- 
ing of the bell, or the like com]>ositions 
(which arc clearly a discharge). 

Every inhabitant, dwelling within the 
parish, is to be charged according to his 
ability, w'hether in land or living within 
the same parish, or for his goods there ; 
that is to say, for the best of them, but 
not for both. 

Every farmer dwelling out of the pariali, 
and having lands and living within the 
said parish in his own occupation, is to be 
charged to the value of the same lands or 
living, or else to the value of the stock 
thereupon; that is, for the best, but not 
for both. 

Every farmer dwelling out of the parish, 
and having lands and living within the 
parish, in the occupation of any farmer or 
farmers, is not to be charged; but the 
farmer or farmers thereof are to be 
charged ; in particularity, every one ac- 
cording to the value of the land which he 
occupieth, or according to the stock there- 
upon ; that is, for the best, but not for both. 

Every inhabit^mt and farmer occupying 
arable land within the parish, and feeding 
his cattle out of the parish, is to be charged 
with the arable land within the parish, al- 
though his cattle be fed out of the parish. 

Every farmer of any mill witliin the 
parish, is to be char^jed for that mill ; and 
the owner thereof fit he be an inhabitant) 
is to be charged for his liability in the 
same parish, besides the mill. 

Every owner of lands, tenements, copy- 
holds, or other hereditaments, inhabiting 
within the parish, is to be taxed according 
to his wealth in regard of a parishioner, 
although he occupy none of them himself; 
and his farmer or farmers also are to be 
taxed for occupying only. 

The assessors are not to tax themselves, 
but to leave the taxation of them to the 
residue of the parish. 

The law as to the power of making and 
levying^ rates for church purposes cannot 
be said to be definitively settled at present, 


as there have been conflicting decisions, 
and some points of great importance are 
now suh judice^ so far as regards the high- 
est court of appeal in the kingdom. Cut 
at present the preponderance of authority 
is in favour of these two points : 1. That 
for the necessary repairs the church the 
churchwardens may and ought to make 
and levy a rate, even though it be op- 
posed by a majority of rate-payers in ves- 
try assembled. 2. That any expense con- 
nected with the celebration of service in 
the church, even to the salaries of pew 
openers and organist, may be levied by 
rate from the whole parish, if a majority 
of rate-payers in vestry assembled have as- 
sented thereto. 

RATIONALISM. To rationalize is to 
ask for reasons out of ])lace; to ask im- 
properly how we are to account for certain 
things, to be unwilling to believe them 
unless they can be accounted for, i. e. re- 
ferred to something else as a cause, to some 
existing system as harmonizing with them, 
or taking them up into itself. Again ; 
since whatever is assigned as the reason 
for the original fact canvassed, admits in 
turn of a like question being raised about 
itself, unless it be ascertainable by the 
senses, and be the subject of personal ex- 
perience, Kationalisih is bound projierly to 
pursue onward its ^course of investigation 
on this ])rinciple, .and not to stop, till it 
can directly or ultimately refer to self as a 
witness, whatever is offered to its accept- 
ance. Thus it is characterized by two pe- 
culiarities ; its love of systematizing, and 
its basing its system upon personal experi- 
ence, on the evidence of sense. In orth 
it stands opposed to what is commonly 
understood by the w'ord faiths or bilief in 
testimony; for which it deliberately sub- 
stitutes system (or, what is popularly called 
reason) and sight. Rationalism is con- 
cerned with Anthropoloyy^ Faith with The- 
oloqy. 

READER. The office of reader is one 
of the five inferior orders in the Romish 
Church. 

And in the Church of England, in 
churches or chapels where there is only a 
very small endowment, and no clergyman 
will take upon him the charge or cure 
thereof, it has been usual to admit read- 
ers, to the end that Divine service in such 
places might not altogether be neglected. 

It is said, that readers were first ap- 
pointed in the Church about the third cen- 
tury. In the Greek Church they were said 
to have been ordained by the imposition 
of hands : but whether this was the prac- 
tice of all the Greek Churches has been 
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much questioned. In the Latin Church it 
was certainly otherwise. The Council of 
Carthajaje speaks of no other ceremony, but 
the bishop’s putting the Bible into his 
hands in tne presence of the people, with 
these words, ** Take this* book and be thou 
a reader of the word of God, which office 
if thou shalt faithfully and profitably per- 
form, thou shalt have part with those that 
minister in the word of God.” And, in 
Cyprian’s time, they seem not to have had 
BO much as this ceremony of delivering 
the Bible to them, but were made readers 
by the bishop’s commission and deputation 
only to such a station in the Church. — 
Bimjham, 

Upon the Reformation here, they were 
required to subscribe to the following 
injunctions : — “ Imprimis y — I shall not 
preach or interpret, but only read that 
which is appointed by public authority: 
— I shall not minister the sacraments or 
other public rites of the Church, but bury 
the dead, and purify women after their 
child-birth: — I shall keep the register 
book according to the injunctions: — I 
shall use sobriety in apparel, and espe- 
cially in the church at common prayer : — 
I shall move men to quiet and concord, 
and not give them cause of offence : — 
I shall bring in to iqy ordinary, testimony 
of my behaviour, frolh* the honest of the 
parish where I dwell, ".vithin one half year 
next following ; — I shall give place upon 
convenient warning so thought by the 
ordinary, if any learned minister shall be 
placed there at the suit of the patron of 
the parish : — I shall claim no more of the 
fruits sequestered of such cure where I 
sliall serve, but as it shall be thought 
meet *o the wisdom of the ordinary:--! 
shall daily at the least read one chaj)ter of 
the Old Testament, and one other of the 
New. with good advisement, to the in- 
crease of my knowledge : — I shall not 
appoint in my room, by reason of my 
absence or sickness, any other man ; but 
shall le ve it to the suit of the parish to 
the ordinary, for assigning some other 
able man ; —I shall not read but in poorer 
parishes destitute of incumbents, except 
m the time of sickness, or for other good 
considerations to be allowed by the or- 
dinary : — I shall not openly intermeddle 
with any artificer’s occupations, as covet- 
ously to seek a gain thereby, having in 
ecclesiastical living the sum of twenty 
nobles or above by the year.” 

This was resolved to be put to all read- 
ers and deacons by the respective bishops, 
and is simed by both the archbishops, to- 
gether with the bishops of London, Win- 


chester, Ely, Sarum, Carlisle, Chester, 
Exeter, Bath and Wells, and Gloucester. 
— Strype^h Annals. 

By the foundation of divers hospitals, 
there are to be readers of prayers there, 
who are usually licensed by the bishop. 

READING DESK. (See Be,v.) The 
reading desk, or reading pew, appears to 
have been frequently erected at the same 
time as the pulpit, which was ordered by 
the canons oi 1603 to be placed in every 
church not already provided with one. 
pie reading desk is only once recognised 
in our Prayer Book, and that in the rubric 
prefixed to the Commination, and is there 
called a reading pew ; and it is remarkable 
that the term was first introduced there at 
the last revision of the Prayer Book, in 
1661 : it is not found in any edition 
printed before that time. Bishop Sparrow 
tells us, that, previously to the time of 
Cromwell, the reading pew had one desk 
for the Bible, looking towards the people 
to the body of the (’Iiurch ; another ror the 
Prayer Book, looking towards the east, or 
upper end of the chancel. And very 
reasonable was this usage : for, when the 
people were spoken to, it was fit to look 
towards them, but when God was spoken 
to, it w'as fit to turn from the people. And 
besides, if there be any part of the world 
more honourable in the esteem of men 
than another, it is fit to look that way 
wdien we pray to God in public, that the 
turning of our bodies to a more honourable 
place may mind us of the great honour 
and majesty of the person w^e speak to. 
And this reason St. Augustine gives of the 
Church’s ancient cuvStom of turning to the 
east in their public prayers, because the 
east is the most honourable part of the 
world, being the region of light, whence 
the glorious sun arises. 

READING IN. The ceremony of 
reading in, w hich is required of every in- 
cumbent on entering upon his cure, is best 
described in the memorandum to be signed 
by the churchwardens, or other inhabitants 
of the parish, of its having been perfoimed. 
It is as follows :— 

“ Memorandum, that on Sunday, the 

day of , in the year of our 

Lord , the Reverend A. B., clerk, 

rector, or vicar of , in the county of 

, and diocese of did reaa in 

his church of aforesaid, the articles 

of religion, commonly called the Thirty- 
nine -^ticlcs, agreed upon in convocation, 
in the year of our Lord 1562, and did 
declare his unfeigned assent and consent 
thereto; also, that he did publicly and 
openly, on the day and year afotfifsaid, in 
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the time of Divine service, read a decla&- 
tion in the following words, vi35,^*i, A, 
do declare, that I will cor^ija to the 
liturgy of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, as it is now by law established,’ 
together with a certificate under the hand 

of the Right Reverend , by Divine 

ermission Lord Bishop of , of his 

aving made and subscribed the same 
before him ; and also that the said A. B. 
did read, in his parish church aforesaid, 
publicly and solemnly, the Morning and 
Evening Prayer accorairtg to the form pre- 
scribed in and by the book, intituled ‘The 
Book of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, according to the 
use of the Church of England ; together 
with the Psalttir, or Psalms of David, 
pointed as they are to be sung or said 
in Churches, and the Form and Manner 


reception of them we give thanks that God 
“ doth vouchsafe to feed us, who have duly 
received these holy mysteries with the 
spiritual food of the most precious body of 
[His] Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ.*’ 
In the exhortatfod^lf the same office, men- 
tion is made of ■** the holy communion of 
the body and blood of Christ/’ “ We 
spiritually eat the flesh of CliRlST, and 
drink his blood.” — Ibid. “Grant us, 
therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat the 
flesh of thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and 
to drink his blood, that our sinful bodies 
may be made clean by his body,” &c. — 
l^raj/cr before Consecration. “ Grant that 
wc, receiving these thy creatures, of bread 

and wine, &c may be partakers 

of his most precious body and blood.” 
— Consecration. The catechism, in agree- 
ment with this, defines the inward part of 
this sacrament to be “ the body and blood 


of making, ordaining, and consecrating 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons;’ and that 
immediately after reading the Evening 
Service, the said A. B. did, oj)enly anil 
publicly, before the congregation there 
assembled, declare his unfeigned assent 
and consent to all things therein contained 
and prescribed, in these words, viz. ‘ I, 
A. B., do declare my unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained 
and prescribed in and by the book, inti- 
tuled the Book of Common l^raycr and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and 


of Christ, which are verihj and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s supper.” The 28th Article asserts, 
with reference to the holy commnT.i^>n, 
that “ to such as rightly, worthily, and 
with faith receive the same, the bread 
which wc break is a partaking of the body 
of Christ, and likewise the cup of bless- 
ing is a partaking of the blood of Christ.” 

So speaks the Church of England, W'hich 
cxj)ressly rejects the Romish figment of 
Iransuhslantiation. '' Therefore, the Church 
of England distinguishes between the real 


other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, presence, which she so strongly asserts, 


according to the use of the Church of 
England ; together with the Psalter, or 
Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be 
sung or said in Churches, and the Fonnaiid 
Manner of making, ordaining, and conse- 
crating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 
And these things we promise to testify 
upon our corporal oaths, if at any time we 
should be duly called upon so to do. In 
witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
hands, the day and year first above 
written.” 


and the Romish error which has led to 
Romish heresy. 

Bishop Ridley, our great reformer, who 
died because he w^ould not accept the fable 
of transubstantiation, said, addressing his 
judge, “My lord, you know that* where 
any equivocation, w^hich is a word having 
two significations, is, except distinction be 
given, no direct answer can be made j for 
it is one of Aristotle’s fallacies, containing 
tw'o questions under one, the which cannot 
be satisfied with one answ^er. For both 


REAL PRESENCE. (See Transub- 
stantiatuniy Comnmnion^ Lord^s Shipper, 
Eucharist!) The Homily on the Sacra- 
ment expressly asserts, “Thus much we 
must be sure to hold, that in the supper of 
the Lord there is no vain ceremony or 
bare sign, no untrue Jiipire of a tfiiny absent : 
but the communion of the body and blood 
of our Lord in a marvellous incorpora- 
tion, which, by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, is through faith wrought in the 
souls of the faithful.” In the order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
elements are rcpe<itedly designated as the 
body and blood of Christ, and after the 


you and I agree herein, that the sacrament 
IS the very true and natural body and 
blood of Christ, even that w'hich was born 
of the Virgin Mary, which ascended into 
heaven, and which sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father, which shall come from 
thence to judge both the quick and the 
dead, only we differ in morfo, in the way 
and manner of being ; we confess all one 
thing to be in the sacrament, and dissent 
in the manner of being there. I, being 
fully by God’s word tnereto persuaded, 
confess Christ’s natural body to be in the 
sacrament, indeed by spirit and yrace^ 
because whosoever receiveth worthily that 
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bread and wine, receiveth effectually 
Christ’s body and drinketh his blood 
that is, he is made effectually partaker of 
his passion ; and you make a grosser kind 
of being, enclosing a natural, a lively, a 
moving body, undef the shape or form of 
bread and wine. 'Now- this difference 
considered, to the question I answer : that 
in the sacrament of the altar is the natural 
body and blood of Christ vere et realiter, 
indeed and in reality, if you take those 
terms, indeed and really^ for spiritually hy 
(frace and efficacy ; for so every worthy 
receiver receiveth the very true body of 
Christ ; but if you mean really and in- 
deed, so that thereby you include a lively 
and a moveable body under the forms of 
bread and wine, then, in that sense, is not 
Christ’s body in the sacrament, really and 
indeed.” — WordswortICs Bioyraphy^ iii. 
2117. The difference is strongly pointed out 
by Gloucester llidley. “ With reference 
to Bishop Ridley’s opinions, he and those 
associated with him denied the presence 
of Christ’s body in the natural substance 
of his human and assumpt nature, but 
grant the presence of the same by grace ; 
that is, they affirmed and said, that tin; 
substance of the natural body and blood of 
Christ is only remaining in heaven, and 
so shall be until the latter day, when he 
shall come again to judge the quick and 
the dead j but by grice the same body is 
present here with us, as we say of the sun, 
which in substance never removeth his 
place out of the heavens, is yet present 
nerc by his boams, light, and natural in- 
fluence, when it shineth upon earth. For 
all grant that St. Paul’s words require, 
that the bread which we break should be 
the cmnmunlon of the body of Christ, and 
that the cup of blessing should be the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ.” — liUlIvy. 

'Iliat which is given by the priest in this 
sacrament is, as to its substance, bread 
and wine ; as to its sacramental nature and 
signification, it is the figure or representa- 
tion of Christ’s body and blood, which 
was bioken and shed for us. The very 
body and blood of Christ, as yet, it is not ; 
but, being with faith and piety received 
by the communicant, it becomes to him, 
by the blessing of God and the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, the very body and blood 
of Christ ; as it entitles him to a part in 
the sacrifice of his death, and to the bene- 
fits thereby procured to all his faithi'ul and 
obedient servants. — Ahp. Wake. 

These words (viz. “ the bodjr and blood 
of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken 
and received ”) are intended to show, that 
our Chittch as truly believes the strongest 


^sertions of Scripture concerning this 
i^acrament; as the Church of Rome doth, 
only take^^ more care to understand them 
in the Vight meaning : which is, that 
though, in one sense, all communicants 
equally partake of what Christ calls his 
body and blood, that is, the outw’ard signs 
of them, yet in a much more important 
sense, “ the faithful ” only, the pious and 
virtuous receiver, eats his flesh and drinks 
his blood, shares in the life and strength 
derived to men from his incarnation and 
death, and, through faith in him, becomes, 
by a vital union, one with him ; ** a 
member,” as St. Paul expresses it, “ of his 
flesh and of his boncs^’ (Eph. v. 30) ; 
certainly not in a literal sense, which yet 
the Romanists might as well assert, as that 
we eat his flesh in a literal sense, but in a 
figurative and spiritual one. In appear- 
ance, the sacrament of Christ’s death is 
given to all alike ; but “ verily and indeed,” 
in its beneficial effects, to none besides the 
faithful. Even to the unworthy commu- 
nicant he is present, as he is wherever we 
meet together in his name ; but in a better 
and most gracious *sense to the worthy 
soul, becoming, by the inward virtue of his 
Spirit, its food and sustenance. 

I'his real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, his Church hath always be- 
lieved. But the monstrous notion of his 
bodily presence was started 700 years 
after his death; and arose chiefly from 
the indiscretion of preachers and writers 
of warm imaginations, who instead of ex- 
plaining judiciously the lofty figures of 
Scripture language, heightened them, and 
went beyond them, till both it and they 
had their meaning mistaken most aston- 
ishingly. And w'hen once an opinion had 
taken root, that seemed to exalt the holy 
sacrament so much, it easily grew and 
spread; and the more for its wonderful 
aosurdity in those ignorant and supersti- 
tious ages : till at length, 500 years ago, 
and 1200 years after our Saviour’s birth, 
it w'as established for a gospel-truth, by 
the pretended authority of the Romish 
Church ; and even this nad been tolerable 
in comparison, if they had not added 
idolatrous practice to erroneous belief, 
worshipping, on their knees, a bit of bread 
for the Son of God. Nor are they content 
to do this themselves, but, with most un- 
christian cruelty, curse and murder those 
who refuse it. 

It is true we also kneel at the sacrament 
as they do, but for a very different pur- 
pose; not to acknowledge “any corporal 
presence of Christ’s natural flesh and 
blood,” as our Church, to prevent all 
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possibility of misconstruction,^ expressly 
declares, adding, that “his body is in' 
heaven, and not here,** but to worship him 
who is everywhere present, the invisible 
God. And this posture of kneeling we by 
no means look upon as in itself necessary, 
but as a very becoming appointment, and 
very fit to accompany tne prayers and 
praises which we oner up at the iiismnt of 
receiving; and to express that inward 
spirit of piety and humility, on which our 
partaking worthily of this ordinance, and 
receiving benefit from it, depend. — Abp, 
Seeker, 

At the end of the whole office (of the 
Communion) is added a protestation con- 
cerning the gesture of kneeling at the sa- 
crament of the Loiid*s supper, and explain- 
ing the Church’s notion of the presence of 
Christ’s body and blood in the same. This 
was first added in the Second Book of 
King Edward, in order to disclaim any 
adoration to be intended by that ceremony, 
either untn the sacramental bread or wine 
then bodily received^ or unto any real and 
essential presence there being, of Christ’s 
natural flesh and blood. But upon Queen 
Elizabeth’s accession this was laid aside. 
It appears no more in any of our Common 
Prayers till the last review ; at which time 
it was again added, with some little amend- 
ment of the expressions and transposal of 
the sentences ; but exactly the same 
throughout as to the sense ; excepting that 
the words real and essential presence w^ere 
thought proper to be changed for corporal 
presence. For a real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the eucharist, is 
what our Church frequently asserts in this 
very office of Communion, in her Articles, 
in her Homilies, and in her catechism 
[as quoted above]. This is the doctrine 
of our Church in relation to the real pre- 
sence in the sacrament, entirely different 
from the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
which she here, as well as elsewhere, dis- 
claims : a doctrine which requires so many 
ridiculous absurdities and notorious con- 
tradictions to support it, that it is needless 
to ofier any confutation of it, in a Church, 
which allows her members the use of their 
senses, reason, Scripture, and antiquity. — 
Whmthj. 

REALISTS. The Realists, who followed 
the doctrine of Aristotle with respect to 
universal ideas, were so called in opposition 
to the Nominalists, (see Nmninalistsi) who 
embraced the hypothesis of Zeno and the 
Stoics upon that perplexed and intricate 
subject. Aristotle held, against Plato, 
tnkt, . previous to, and independent of, 
Scatter, there were no universal Ideas or 


essences ; and that the ideas, or exemplars, 
wMch the latter supposed to have existed 
in the Divine mincl, and to have been the 
models of all created things, had been 
eternally impressed upon matter, and were , 
coeval with, and inherent in, their objects. 
Zeno and his followers, departing both 
from the Platonic and Aristotelian systems, 
maintained that these pretended universals 
had neither form nor essence, and were no 
more than mere terms and nominal repre- 
sentations of their particular objects. The 
doctrine of Aristotle prevailed until the 
eleventh century, when Roscelinus em- 
braced the Stoical system, and founded 
the sect of the Nominalists, w'hose senti- 
ments were propagated with great success 
by the famous Abelard. These two sects 
differed considerably among themselves, 
and explained, or rather obscured, their 
respective tenets in a variety of w'ays. 

RECANTATION. (See Abjuration.) 

RECTOR. (See Vicar.) A term ap- 
plied to several persons whose offices are 
very different, as, 1. The rector of a parish 
is a clergyman who has the charge and 
care of a parish, and possesses all the tithes, 
&c. 2. The same name is also given to 
the head in some of our colleges, and also 
to the head-master of large schools. 3. 
Rector is, used in several convents 
for the superidr- officer who governs the 
house. The Jesuits<gave this name to the 
superiors of such of their houses as w^re 
either seminaries or colleges. 

RECUSANT. A Recusant^ in general, 
signifies any person, whether Papist or 
other, who refuseth to go to church and to 
Avorship God after the manner of the 
^urch of England: a Popish Recusant 
is a Papist who so refuseth ; and a Popish 
Recusant convict is a Papist legally con- 
victed of such offence. 

REDEEMER, THE. Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
shind at the latter day upon the earth.” 
(J ob xix. 2d,) “ The Redeemer shall 

come to Sion.” (Isa. lix. 20.) “ Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us.” (Gal. iii. 
13.) “ liedeemed with the precious blood 
of Cubist.” (1 Pet. i. 18, 19.) “Having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.” f Heb. 
ix. 12. See also Job xxxiii. 23, 24 ; Matt, 
xxvi. 28 ; Rom. iii. 24 ; 1 Cor. i. 30 ; Eph. 
i. 7 ; Rev. v. 9 j 

REDEMPTION denotes our recovery 
from sin and death, by the obedience and 
sacrifice of Christ, who on Ibis account is 
called the “ Redeemer.” (Isaiah lix. 20 ; 
Job xix. 25.)~.(See Covenant of Rediniption,) 
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REFORMATION. The rescue of our 
Church from the usurped dominion of the 
pope, and its restoration from the corrup- 
tions of Popery to a nearer approach to 
primitive purity, which took place in the 
16th century, is called the ^formation. 
^ee Church of England^ and Lutheranism.) 
The same term is applied to the contem- 
poraneous Protestant movement on the 
Continent, and in Scotland. 

As regards the separation of the Church 
of England from tne corrupt Church of 
Rome, it began in the reign of King Henry 
VTIT., and was fully established in that of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

King Henry VIII. was at first a great 
stickler for the see of Home. No one dis- 
covered more zeal for it than he did in 
the beginning of his reign. He even wrote 
a book against Luther, entitled, “ Of the 
Seven Sacraments ; ” and this gained him 
the new title of “ Defender of the Faith,” 
which Pope Leo X. bestowed upon him by 
a bull, and which hLs successors have pre- 
served ever since their separation from the 
Church of Rome. But this zeal for the 
see of Rome was greatly cooled, when that 
court refused to grant him the satisfaction 
he expected with regard to liis intended 
divorce from Queen Catherine. This seems 
to have been Henry’s first ‘motive of se- 
paration from that Church. 

Cranmer, whom theikirtg^had fcised to 
the see of Canterbury, in compliance with 
Henry’s desire, dissolved his marriage by 
a sentence pronounced May ‘23, 1533, with- 
out waiting for <the sentence of the hourt 
of Rome. This step made way for another. 
For the parliament passed a bill, that for 
the future no person should appeal to the 
court of Rome, in any case whatever; but 
that they should all be judged within the 
realm by the prelates : that neither first- 
fruHs, annates, or St. Peter’s pence**^hould 
any more be paid ; nor palls, or bulls for 
bishoprics, be any longer fetched from 
Rome: and that whoever infringed this 
statuti. should be severely punished. 

Clement VIT., at that time pope, threat- 
ened Henry with excommunication, in case 
he refused to acknowledge his fault, by 
restoring things to their former state, and 
taking back his queen. However Francis 
I., king of France, interposed, arid, in the 
interview which he had with the pone at 
Marseilles, he prevailed with him to sus- 
pend the excommunication, till such time 
as he had employed his endeavours to 
make Henry return to the obedience of 
the holy see. To this purpose he sent John 
du Bellay, bishop of Paris, to King Henty, 
who gave him some hopes of his submis- 


sion, provided the pone would delay the 
excommunication. Clement, though he 
could not refuse so just a request, yet 
limited the delay to so short a Ume, that, 
before Henry could come to any deter- 
minate resolution, the time was lapsed, 
and, no news coming from England, ex- 
communication was pronounced at Rome, 
and set up in all the usual places. 

The effects of this excommunication were 
very fatal to the see of Rome. The pojie, 
who began to repent of his over-hasty pro- 
ceedings, found it impossible to appease 
King lienry. For that monarch now threw 
off all restraint, and openly separated from 
the see of Rome. The jiarliament declared 
him supreme head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and granted him the annates and 
first-fruits, the tenths of the revenues of all 
benefices, and the power of nominating to 
all bishoprics. The parliament also passed 
another act, to deprive all persons charged 
with treason of the privilege of sanctuary. 
And thus ended the j)ope’8 power in Eng- 
land, A. D. 1534. 

I’lic king met with little or no opposi- 
tion, in the prosecution of his designs, 
from the laity, who had the utmost aver- 
sion and contempt for the clergy, and were 
extremely scandalized at the vicious and 
debauched lives of the monks. But these 
latter preached with great vehemence 
against these innovations, and the priests 
prevailed with the peasants in the North 
of England to rise. However the muti- 
neers accepted of a general pardon, laid 
down their arms, and took them up again ; 
but being defeated, and most of their lead- 
ers executed, they were obliged to submit. 
John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, who had 
been the king’s tutor, and the learned Sir 
Thomas More, lord chancellor, for refusing 
to acknowledge the king’s supremacy, were 
beheaded. 

As to King Henry himself, though he 
abrogated the authority of the see of Rome 
in England, yet he constantly adhered to 
the doctrines and principles of that Church, 
and even caused some Protestants to be 
burned. 

The ruin of the papal authority brought 
on a reformation in the doctrine, worship, 
and discipline of the Church of Englana. 
All the monasteries were dissolved, and the 
monks set adrift. The Bible was printed 
in English, and set up by public authority 
in all the churches ; and the ceremonies of 
the Church w'ere greatly altered. But King 
Henry, dying in 1547, left the Reformation 
imperfect, and as it were in its infancy/ 

In the succeeding reigi^.. Seymour, dultf 
of Somerset, regent and protector dui^ 
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the minority of Edward VI,, ^eatly for- 
warded the Keformation, in which the par- 
liament snpnorted him with all their power. 
For he abolished private masses, restored 
the cup to the laity, took away the images 
out of the churches, and caused the Book 
of Common Prayer to be revised and cor- 
rected. In this reign the Reformation was 
solemnly confirmed by the legislature, and 
had the sanction of an act of both houses 
of parliament. So many alterations occa- 
sioned great disorders in the kingdom. 
The common people having now not so 
easy an opportunity of getting a livelihood, 
because of the great number of monks, 
who being driven out of the suppressed 
monasteries were obliged to work; this 
fomented the discontent, insomuch that 
several counties of England took up arms. 
But the rebels, after having been defeated 
in several engagements, accepted of the 
general pardon that was offered them. 

The Reformation met with a great in- 
terruption during the reign of Queen Mary, 
who, oeing a bigoted Roman Catholic, bc- 

f an her reign with setting at liberty the 
apists, restoring the Popish prelates to 
their sees, and allow'ing a general liberty 
of conscience till the sitting of the parlia- 
ment, in which an act was passed, prohibit- 
ing the exercise of any other religion but 
the Roman Catholic. Having strength- 
ened herself by a marriage with Philip II., 
king of Spain, she called a new parliament, 
in which Philip and herself presided. Car- ! 
dinal Pole made a fine speech in it ; after 
which, both houses suppressed the reform- 
ed religion, and restored tlie Church to 
the same state it was in before the divorce 
of King Henry VIII. At the «^e time 
the above-mentioned cardinal reconciled 
the nation to the Church of Rome> after 
having absolved it from all ecclesiastical 
censures. Great numbers, however, still 
adhered to the profession of the reformed 
religion; whom Queen Mary punished 
with great severity, and burnt some hun- 
dreds of them, among whom were Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and four other 
bishops. 

The death of Queen Mary made way for 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth, and, dur- 
ing her reign, the reformation of the Church 
in these kingdoms was established. 
REFUGE. (See Sanctuary.) 

REFUGE, CITIES OF. In the Levi- 
tical law six cities were appointed by the 
command of God as cities of refuge for 
tho^ who might by accident, and without 
tn^e, unhappily slay another. There 
to dwell till the death of the 
^^riest; and if caught before they 


came thither, or afterwards away from the 
city, they might be slain by the avenger of 
blood. (Exod. XX. 13 ; Numb. xxxv. 
ll,&cj 

REGALE, in the French ecclesiastical 
law, is a right which the king had of en- 
joying the revenues of vacant bishoprics, 
till such time as the new prelate had taken 
and registered his oath of fidelity to the 
king ; and of presenting to all benefices, 
dependent on the see, during the time of 
its vacancy. 

Some of the French writers assert, that 
all the kings of France of the first race, 
and some of the second, have had the 
entire disposal of bishoprics throughout 
their dominions. This right, they say, 
was given to the kings of France, by way 
of recompence for their protecting the or- 
thodox faith ; and that this privilege was 
granted to Clovis, the first Christian king 
of France, after he had defeated Alaric, an 
Arian prince, by the first Council of Or- 
leans. Other authors affirm, that this 
privileg^r .k not founded upon grant, but 
comes the right of patronage, which 
king has over all the churches in his 
kingdom, from his feudal right over the 
temporalities of benefices, and from his 
right of protection of ecclesiastics and the 
goods of the Church. But, however the 
kings of France have desisted -firom the 
ripht of patronage • over all the benefices 
of kingdom, they still retain the right 
^ lippisppriating.to.themselves the revenues 
"A -vacant bishopi^ ; and this is what they 
call, the . • 

.This right .takes^ place all over the king- 
though some archbishoprics and bi- 
.sboprieslhav^ pretended to an exemption 
from it. The abbeys were formerly iuDject 
thereto hut have been discharged. 

REuENERAT^. (See Con'^ersion, 
Regeneration^ Renovation.) Every bap- 
tized child is called regenerate. There 
havev. been some very unreasonable ex- 
cepfi^s taken against this expression ; 
as if hll perso?i% who are baptized, were 
truly conjiqjfted, whereas several of them 
vprow afterwards very wicked. But this 
objbetioir »iis^ grounded upon a modem 
notion ol(. the word ** regeneration,” which 
neitheiTthb frtveient Fathers of the Church, 
nbr the' c^pilers of our liturgy, knew 
anythJhg ofc Indeed, some writers of the 
last [17th] century ran into this new-fan- 
gled phrase, to denote conversion, or a re- 
turning from a lapsed state, after a no- 
torious violation of the baptismal covenant, 
to an habitual state of holiness. But no 
ancient writer, that I know of, ever ex- 
pressed this by the word ** regeneratloiu’* 
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Hc^eneration, as often as it is u^ed in the 
Scnpture hooks, signifies the baptismal re- 
generation. There is but one word which 
answers to this in the New Testament, and 
that is, ‘iraXtyytviaia ; and that ira\iyytviaia 
refers to baptism is plain, by having the 
word \ovrplv joined with it : “ According 
to his mercy he saved us by the washing 
of regeneration^ (Tit. iii. 5.) Our SA- 
VIOUR indeed made use of the like expres- 
sion, before the apostle, to Nicodemus, 
“ Except a man be bom aeain, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’* (John iii. 3.) 
But what he means by being horn again 
he explains, ver. 5, by directing it posi- 
tively to baptism, “ Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit^ he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” ** Regenera- 
tion,” in the language of the Fathers, con- 
stantly signifies the participation of the 
sacrament of baptism. The Greeks have 
a variety of words to express regeneration 
by : not only avayfvvtjmg, which is an 
exact translation oi it; but avcncaiviagocy 
“ renovation ; ” avaKTimc, rocriJlitipn ; ” 
avavkuifnct “renewing;” ayacrrAtn^,' “re- 
surrection;” /46ra/3oAr), the 
fAtraTroitimgf the “refitting;” 7ra\tyy«vicri?i, 
the being “ born again ; ” TaXirroKur, the 
“ begetting again : ” all w'hich expressions 
are used of. baptism, and seldom or never 
of the rise^ter a lapse. The language of 
the Latifi Fathers is th® same. The Latin 
translator of Irenceua, which undoubtedly 
is very ancient, expresses .the Greek 
yhvtjeig by “regeneration:” “.baptisfti' 
which is a regeneration unto GOp and 
so likewise calls the JivtxyfpvffiithfMf the 
baptized, “ regen erati,? the “regenwate,”. 
St. Ambrose, speaking , of baptism, . #x- 
pressejohimself thus : “ By liaptM^h we .are 
renewed, by which also we are born 
St. Auftin, besides innumerable othetfjias- 
sages, within the compass of a few lines 
has several expressions all to this purpose : 
he calls baptism “ the spiritual regenera- 
tion ; ” he says the baptized person is 
bom again, because he ia Regenerated ; ” 
and lastly he calls baptism “troeMicrament 
of regeneration.** And in another plac6^e 
moves a question, whether tho 
the schismatical Donatists doei confer re- 
generation or not ; but never .tioubted 
whether that of the Catholics did so/; Bblf 
when any of the ancients have occasion to 
express a returning to God after a state 
of sin, the Greeks use the word ftfra/icXfia, 
/icrdi/oca, &c. &c. ; the Latins, poenitentia^ 
conversio. The language of the schools is 
exaedy that of the Latin Fathers in this 
oint j they make the effect of baptism to 
0 a "regeneration/* or a " generation to 


a spiritual life ;** but the turning to God 
after ^ a course of sin they call, either 
“penitence,” or “conversion to God.” 
The most eminent divines of the Reforma- 
tion use these words in the ancient sense. 
Peter Martyr uses “regeneration” for 
baptism; and calls the turning to God, 
after a state of sin, the “ conversion and 
change of a man.” Calvin, where he de- 
signs to speak with exactness, uses “ re- 
generation ” for the baptismal renovation, 
as in his catechism ; though sometimes he 
uses it to signify conversion : but this is 
but seldom ; he generally, with the ancient 
Latin writers, expressing this by “ con- 
version.*’ When tlie Quinquarticular con- 
troversy arose, and long treatises were 
wTitton about the methods of converting 
grace, the divines, who managed them, 
being willing sometimes to vary their ex- 
pressions, to make these discourses, (dry 
enough in themselves,) thereby something 
more pleasant, began to use “regenera- 
tion ” as a synonymous word with “ con- 
version.” But in the Synod of Dort itself, 
though in some of the particular declara- 
tions of the divines of the several coun- 
tries “ rcigcneration ” and “ conversion ” 
are used reciprocally, yet in the synodical 
resolutions the word “conversion” is 
always used. In the sermons and books 
w'ritten about the beginning of the late 
civil wars, “regeneration,” for “repent- 
ance” or “conversion,” became a very 
fashionable word; but sometimes oddly 
expressing it by “ regeneration-wurk,” &c., 
,thcy made sport for vain people. How- 
ever, by frequent use, the w’ord has come 
.to obtain among grave and judicious 
rvriters, 'though the use of it was so very 
modem ;*’insomuch that some divines, who 
had 4lieir education since the Quinquarti- 
cular controversy, and were concerned in 
the review of the liturgy at the Restora- 
tion, pretended to find fault with the Com- 
mon Prayer Book for using the word “ re- 
generation ” in the ancient sense, which it 
had kept for 1600 years, in opposition to 
theirs, which was hardly sixty years old. 
And this is sufficient to justify the Com- 
mon Prayer Book expression ; and, I hope, 
to silence all objections upon this head. — • 
Dr. Nicholls, 

The sense of the Church in the office for 
Baptism is so plain, that no more would 
need to be added, but only that some with 
Nicodemus are apt to say, “ How can these 
things be ? ** (J ohn iii. 9 ;) judging it impos- 
sible that so great a matter as regeneration 
can be effected so soon, and by so mean 
instrument as they account it ; wher 
effect is to be ascribed to the Divine ] 
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of the author, not to the intrinsic efficacy 
of the outward means. Yet in regard we 
tan neVer bless God heartily for a mercy, 
unless we believe he hath bestowed it, we 
ihbst labour to remove these scruples by ^ 
Mler account of this baptismal regenera- 
tion, that we may not withhold the Divine 
praises, by our doubting and unbelief. 
The word “ regeneration ” is but ^ce, 
that I know of, used in Scripture ) fit^t, 
(Matt. xix. 28,) V Ye that have followed 
me in the regeneration:” where, though 
by altering the point, “ Followed me, in 
the regeneration when the Son of man,” 
&c., it may signify the resurrection ; yet, 
as we read, it signifies the renewing of 
men by the gospel and baptism. Secondly, 
(Tit. iii. 5,) “ He saved us by the w'ashing 
of regeneration and renew ing of the Holy 
Ghost,” which is a paraphrase uj)on that 
of our Saviour, (John iii.,) “Except a 
man be born of water and tne Sri hit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
(ver. 6). 

And because persons, come to age before 
their conversion, are first taught and per- 
suaded by the word of God, the language 
of holy writ enlarges the metaphor, and 
saith, such are “ biyotten through the gos- 
pel” (1 Cor. iv. 15) ; and then born again 
or regenerated in baptism. In like manner 
speak the Fathers, who do constantly and 
unanimously affirm, that we are regener- 
ated in or by ba})tism. So that we must 
next inquire, wherein this regeneration 
doth consist ? 

And first, whereas both children and 
those of riper years are by nature dead in 
sin, so that they live under the guilt and 
power thereof, our gracious Fatiikr doth 
here in baptism seal a covenant with us, 
wherein he promises to pardon us; and, 
when this deadly load is removed, the soul 
receives, as it were, a new life, and takes 
new hopes and courage, being restored to 
the Divine favour, ana being set free from 
the sad expectations of condemnation for 
former sin, original in infants, and both it 
md actual in those of riper years. Before 
this covenant we were dead in law, and by 
the pardon of our siiis we are begotten 
»gain to a lively hope ; end herein stands 
the first ^ particular of our regeneration, 
lamcly, in the remission of sins : where- 
fore both Scripture and antiquity teach 
as, (Luke iii. 3; Acts ii. 38; xxii. 16,) 
that baptism is the means for remission of 
wn ; and hence they join pardon and re- 
^neration commonly together, because 
this, forgiveness puts into a new estate, 
flmdan excellent condition, in comparison of 
gVat which our natural mrth had left us in. 


Secchiidly: But further, by baptism we 
gain new relations, and old things being 
done away, all things become new. Hence 
the Jews called their proselytes “ new-born 
children,” because they forsook all their 
heathen kindred ; so we, although we do 
not renounce our earthly parents, because 
they also are Christians, yet we gain new 
alliances; for God hereby doth become 
‘qur Father, and Jesus our Master, and 
all the saints both in heaven and earth our 
brethren ; so that it is as if we were born 
over again, since baptism doth entitle us 
to this celestial kindred. 

But this is not all. For, thirdly, our 
coiTupt nature is changed in baptism, and 
there is a renovation enected thereby, both 
as to the mortification of the old affections, 
and the quickening of th(? new, by the 
Holy kSpirit, which is hereby given to all 
that put no bar or impediment unto it. 
This was the ancients’ doctrine, who af- 
firmed a real change to be wrought, and 
believed the Spirit to be therein bestowed, 
as God had promised, (I^zek. xxx»’i. 2^ 
26,) “ That he would sprinkle clean water 
upon them, and they should be clean from 
all their filthiness, and then a new heart 
would he give them, and put a new spirit 
within them.” And it is manifest, that, in 
the first ages of the Church, tlu'rc was 
abundance of gifts and graces miraculously 
bestowed upon Christians in their baptism ; 
and no doubt, if the catechumens of our 
days, who are of age, would prepare them- 
selves as strictly by repentance, fasi ing, 
and prayer, as they of old did, they shoulfl 
find incomparable effects of this sacred 
laver, if not in- as miraculous measures, yet 
to as real purposes; that is, they should 
be truly regenerated, and their ^hearts 
changea by the influence of the Divine 
Spirit. But some may doubt" Whether 
infants be regenerated in this sense, be- 
cause they are not capable of 
evidences of their receiving the Spirit: 
nor doth there any immediate effect of 
their regeneration apjiear : hence tlie Pe- 
lagians denied it ; but they are therefore 
condemned by the Milevitan Council, and 
confuted by St. Augustine. It is con- 
fessed they can show no visible signs of 
spiritual life in the operations thereof, no 
more can they of their having a rational 
soul, for some time; and yet w'e know 
they have the power of reason within them: 
and since all infants are alike, either all do 
here receive a principle of new life, or 
none receive it ; wherefore I see no reason 
why we may not believe, as the ancients 
did, that God’s grace, which is dispensed 
according to the capacity of the suscipient, 
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is here ^ven to infants to hes4 their na- 
ture, and that he bestowed on them such 
measures of his Spirit as they can receive ; 
for the malignant effects of the first Adam’s 
sin are not larger than the free gift ob- 
tained by the second Adam’s righteousness. 
(Horn. V. 15, 18.) And if it be asked, how 
it comes to pass then that so many children 
do afterwards fall off to all impurity ? I 
answer, so do too many grown persons 
also ; and neither infants, nor men, are so 
regenerated in this life, as absolutely to 
extinguish the concupiscence ; for the flesh 
will still lust against the Spirit ; but then 
God gives the Spirit also to lust against 
the flesh. (Gal. v. 17, 18.) He leaves the 
corruption to try and exercise us, but so 
that he engageth to enable us to get the 
better, through this new nature planted 
in us, if we will improve it, and follow the 
dictates of his Holy Spirit ; but by neglect, 
or wilful complying with the flesh, we may 
lose this grace again ; our gracious Father 
hath already done his part, and will do it 
more and more, as the child shall be ca- 
pable and willing to receive it. And, if 
this seems .strange to any whose opinions are 
taken up from later delinitions of regener- 
ation, let them dispute with holy Cyprian, 
not with me, who saith, “The grace of 
God is equally distributed in baptism, but 
it may either be diminished or increased 
afterward, by our actsiand conversation,” 

The sum is, that baptism doth seal a 
pardon to us for all former transCTession, 
and begets us again to the hope of eternal 
life ; that it restores us to the favour of 
God, and gives us a new relation to him ; 
and finally it heals our -nature by the 
Spirit hereby conveyed to us : and, 
thoujjii ail this be u])On condition of our 
keeping our part of the covenant, yet that 
makes not God’s mercy less, nor ought it 
to diminish any of our praises ; but oiily it 
must make our prayers at present more 
earnest, and the child’s care more strict 
hereafter to make this its calling and elec- 
tion sure. 

This ip, I hope, the sense of our Church, 
as well as of the primitive ; and if so, it 
will not be material to a judicious Chris- 
tian for any to say, it doth not agree to 
some modern systems. — Dean Comber* 

' REGENERATION. (See Conversion 
and Renovation.) A Latin word signifying 
new hirthy or being born again. Wc are 
tought in the catechism that “ a sacrament 
is an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace given unto us, ordained 
by Christ himself, as a means whereby we 
receive the same, and a pledge to assure 
us thereof.” And we are tauglit also that 


the^ inward and spiritual ^ace given to us, 
which by means of baptism we receive, is 
“a death unto sin, and a new birth unj^ 
righteousness; for being by nature bojii 
m sin and the children of wrath, we Kie^ 
hereby,” i. e. by baptism, “made childrett- 
of grace.” Hence the catechism teaches 
every baptized child to speak of his bap- 
fftih.ks that “ wherein I was made a mem- 
ber^^qf.CHRlST, the child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Hence, in perfect consistency with the 
catechism, the minister, immediately after 
the administration of this sacrament to a 
child, addresses the congregation thus : 
“ Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, 
that this child is regenerate, and grafted 
into the body of Christ’s Church, let us 
give thanks unto Almighty God for these 
benefits; and with one accord make our 
prayers unto him, that tin's child may lead 
the rest of his life according to this be- 
ginning.^* And he returns thanks to our 
merciful Father, that it hath pleased him 
“ to regenerate this infant with thy Holy 
Spirit.” In the office of Private Baptism 
of Infants, the connexion between holy 
baptism and regeneration is, if possible, 
still more expressly asserted, for the priest^; 
with reference to the baptism performa^ i 
in private, is taught to say, on the receiving 
of the infant into the Church, “ seeing 
now that this child is by baptism regener* 
atcy and (/rafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church.’ In the office for the Baptism ol 
such as are of Riper Years, the connexion 
bctivcen baptism and regeneration is as 
closely observed. To many persons this 
doctrine is very ofl'ensive. We believe 
that it is repudiated by all dissenters 
except the Romish, who, amidst their 
many errors, retain this evangelical truth. 
As an answer to the objections urged 
against this scriptural doctrine, we shall 
quote the words of the late Mr. Simeon, 
of Cambridge ; we do so, because we have 
seldom seen the truth more briefly vindi- 
cated. The following passage is from his 
Works, vol. ii. p. 259. 

“ In the baptismal service, we thank God 
for having regenerated the haptized infant 
hy his Holy Spirit. Now from hence it 
appears that, in the opinion of our reftrm* 
erSy regeneration and remission of sins did 
accompany baptism. But in what sense 
did they hold this sentiment? Did they 
maintain that there was no need for the 
seed then sown in the heart of the baptized 
person to grow up and to bring forth 
fruit; or that he could be saved in^ny^ 
other way than by a progi’essiverenovaticM 
of his soul after the Divine image ? Had 
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theClisserte^ any such doctrine as that, it 
ha<P^,heen impossible for any en- 
K^^li^||^p(|^on to concur with them. 

can be conceived more re- 
to their sentiments than such an 
* this ; so far from harbouring; such 

a thought, they have, and that too in this 
very prayer, taught us to look to God for 
that total change, both of heart and life, 
which lonff since tlieir daijs has begun in be 
expressed hy the term regeneration. After 
thanking God /or regenerating thmnfant by 
hie Holy Spirit^ we are taught to pray, 
‘ that he, being dead unto sin, and living 
unto righteousness, may crucify the old 
man, and utterly abolish the whole body 
of sin ;* and then declaring the total 
change to be the necessary mean of his 
obtaining salvation, we add, ‘ so that finally, 
with the residue of thy holy Church, he 
may be an inheritor of thine everlasting 
kingdom.* Is there (I would ask) any per- 
son that can require more ? There are two 
things to be noticed M reference to this 
subject, the term regeneration and the 
thing. The term occurs but twice in the 
Scriptures ; in one place it refers to bap- 
tism, ^ind is distiuguished from the renew- 
of the Holy Ghost, which^ however, 
yU. represented as attendant on it; and, in 
the other place, it has a totally distinct 
meaning, unconnected with the subject. 
Now the term they use as the Scripture 
uses it, and the thing they require as 
strongly as any person can require it. 
They do not give us any reason to imagine 
that an adult person can be saved with- 
out experiencing all that modern divines 
[ultra- Protestant divines'] have included in 
the term regeneration ; on the contrary, 
they do, both there and in the liturgy, in- 
sist upon a radical change of both heart 
and life. Here, then, the only question 
is, not ‘ w'hether a baptized person can be 
saved by that ordinance without sanctifi- 
cation,* but whether God docs always ac- 
company the sign with the thing signified ? 
Here is certainly room for difference of 
opinion, it cannot he positively decided 
in the negative ; because we cannot know, 
or even judge, respecting it. in any case 
whatever, except by the fruits that follow ; 
and therefore, in all fairness, it may be 
considered only as a doubtful point ; and 
if we appeal, as we ought to do, to the 
Holy Scriptures, they certainly do, in a 
very remarkable way, accord with the ex- 
pressions in our lUurgy, St. Paul says, 
* By one Spirit we are all baptized into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free ; and have 
been all made to drink into one Spirit.' 


And tHs W$gys of all the visible members 
of CETOa^^bbdy; G Cor. xii. 13, 27.) 
Again, spring of the whole nation of 
Israel, inftints as'^eld as adults, he says, 

* They were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea, and did all eat the 
same spiritual meat, and did all drink the 
Same spiritual drink; for they drank of 
that spiritual rock that followed them, and 
that rock was Christ.* (1 Cor. x. 1 — 4.) 
Yet, behold, in the very next verse he tells 
us that, * with many of them God was dis- 
pleased, and overthrew them in the wil- 
derness.* In another place he speaks yet 
more strongly still : ‘ As many of you,* 
says he, ‘ as are baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ.^ Here we see what 
is meant by the same expression as that 
before mentioned, of the Israelites being 
‘ baptized into Moses (the preposition iiq 
is used in both places) : it includes all that 
had been initiated into his religion by the 
rite of baptism ; and of them universally 
docs the apostle say, * they hare put on 
Christ.’ Now I ask, have not the persons 
wdio scruple the use of that prayer in the 
baptismal service, equal reason to scruple 
the use of these different expressions? 

“Again; St. Peter says, ‘Itepentiand 
be baptized every one of you /hr the fems- 
sion of sins* (Acts ii. 38.) And in another 
place, * Baptism doth now' save us.’ ( 1 Pcjt. 
lii. 21.) And speaking elsewhere of bap- 
tized persons who are unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
he says, * He hath foryotten that he was 
puryed from his old sins.* (2 Pet. i. {).) 
Does not this very stronyjy conntvnance the 
IDEA* WHICH OUR REFORMERS ENTER- 
TAINED, THAT THE REMISSION OF OUR 
SINS AND THE REOENEKATION 0 ^ OUR 
SOULS, IS ATTENDANT ON THE RAPTISMAL 
RITE?” 

The importance of holding this doctrine, 
besides its being scripturally true, must be 
at once apparent to tnose wno reflect, that 
the whole moral education of a Christian 
people is altered, if instead of teaching 
them, as we ought to do, that God has 
given them a gift which they may use to 
their own salvation, but for losing which 
they will be awfully punished, — ^if instead 
of this we tell them to wait and to expect 
the gift of grace, before receiving which 
they cannot please God. The orthodox 
would preach to all baptized persons, tell- 
ing them that they may and can serve 
God if they will: the heterodox would 
address baptized persons as heathens, and 
warn them that, until they have an effect- 
ual callings they can do nothing. It is 
easy to trace much of the evil Wbi«h dia- 
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graces the religion of the dajr to 

the prevalence of the latter notion. 

At the Savoy CJommission, rCSl^^ilie fol- 
lowing are among the answers of the'bishops 
to the exceptions of ministers. 

“ Receive remission of sins hy spiritual 
regeneration.” Most proper, for baptism 
is our spiritual regeneration, (John iii. 5,) 
“ Unless a man be born again of water and 
the Spirit,” &c. And by this is received 
remission of sins, (Acts ii. 38,) “Repent and 
be. baptized every one of you for the re- 
mission of sins.” So the Creed : “ our bap- 
tism for the remission of sins.” 

Seeing that God’s sacraments have their 
effects, where the receiver doth not “ ponere 
obicem,” put any bar against them (which 
children cannot do) ; we may say in faith 
of every child that is baptized, that it is 
regenc'rated by God’s Holy Spirit ; and 
the denial of it tends to Anabaptism, and 
the contempt of this holy sacrament, as 
nothing worthy, nor material wdicthcr it 
be administered to children or no. 

[The form of Confirmation] supposeth, 
and that truly, that all children were at 
their baptism regenerate by water and the 
Holy Ghost, and had given unto them 
forgivcpcss of all their sins ; and it is 
charitably jiresumed, that notwithstanding 
the frailties and slips of their childhood, 
they have not totally lost what was in 
baptism conferred upon*them.--rh?Yhrc//*.9 
Hist, of (hn/otmerSf jip. 3o(i, 3o8. 

REGISTER. The keeping of a church 
book for registering the age of those that 
should be born sdid christened in the par- 
ish began in the thirtieth year of Henry 
VIII. 

By Canon 70. “ In every parish church 

and chtpel within tliis realm shall be pro- 
vided one parchment book at the charge 
of the parisn, whert'in shall be written the 
day and year of every christening, wed- 
ding, and burial, which have been in the 
arish since the time that the law was 
rst made in that behalf, so far as the 
ancient books thereof can be procured, 
but especially since the beginning of the 
reign of the late queen. And for the safe 
keeping of the said book, the church- 
wardens, at the charge of the parish, shall 
provide one sure coffer, and three locks 
and keys; whereof one to remain with the 
minister, and the other two with the 
churchwardens severally j so that neither 
the minister without the two church- 
wardens, nor the churchwardens without 
the minister, shall at any time take that 
book out of the said coffer* And hence- 
forth upon every sabbath day immediately 
morning or evening prayer, the 


minister and the churchwardens shall tajtb 
the said parchment book out of to said 4 
coffer, and the minister in the*- prince of 
the churchwardens shall write and-^reebid 
in the said book the names of all persons / 
christened, together w'ith the names and 
surnames of their parents, and also the 
names of all persons married and buried 
in that parish in the week before, and the 
day ana year of every such christening, 
mairiage, and burial ; and that done, they 
shall lay "bp the book in the coffer as 
before. And the minister and church- 
w’ardens, unto every page of that book, 
when it shall be tilled with such inscrip- 
tions, shall subscribe their names. And 
the churchwardens shall once every year, 
within one month after the five and 
twentieth day of March, transmit unto the 
bishop of the diocese, or his chancellor, a 
true copy of the names of all persons 
christened, married, or buried in their 
parish in the year ^efore, (ended the said 
five and twentieth day of March,) and the 
certain days and months in which every 
christening, marriage, and burial was had, 
to be subscribed to with the hand** of the 
said minister and churchwardens, te^ the 
end the same niav faithfully be preservecl, 
in the registry of the said bishop ; \^hiCh 
certificate shall be received witnout fee. 
And if the minister and churchwardeus 
shall be negligent in performance of any- 
thing her(‘in contained, it shall be lawful 
for the bishop, or his chancellor, to con- 
vent them, and jiroceed against every of 
them as contemners of this our constitu- 
tion.” 

The Act 52 Geo. III. c. 146, (a.D. 1812,) 
directs that “registers of public and pri- 
vate baptisms, marriages, and bunals, 
solemnized according to the rites of the 
United Church of England and Ireland 
. . . shall be made and kept by the rector, 
vicar, curate, or ofHciating minister of 
every parish (or of any chapelry) where the 
ceremonies of baptism, mai-riage, and 
burial, have been usually, and may accord- 
ing to law be, performed for' thfr time 
being, in books of parchment, or of good 
and durable paper, to be provided by his 
Majesty’s printer as occasion may require, 
at the expense of the respective parishes 
or chapelrics; whereon sliall be printed, 
upon each side of every leaf, the beads of 
information herein required to be entered 
in the registers” (agreeably to schedules 
annexed to the act). Such registers should 
be kept in separate books, and every 
minister shall enter the baptism, or burial, 
as soon as possible, and shall sign the 
same ; ** and in no case, unless prevented 
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l)y sickness, or other unavoidable impedi- 
, ^ ment, later than within seven days after 
s^.the ceremony of any such baptism, or 
burial, shall have taken place.” (Sect. 3.) 

“Whenever the ceremony of baptism, 
or burial, shall be performed in any other 
place than the parish church, or church- 
yard of any parish, (or the chapel, or 
chapel-yard of any cliapelry, providing its 
own distinct registers,) and such ceremony 
shall be performed by any minister not 
being the rector, vicar, minister, or curate 
of any such parish or chapelry, the minis- 
ter who shall perform such ceremony of 
baptism or burial shall, on the same, or 
on the next day, transmit to the rector, 
vicar, or other minister of such parish or 
chapelry, or his curate, a certificate of such 
baptism or burial in the form contained in 
the schedule (D.) to this act annexed, and 
the rector, vicar, minister, or curate of 
such parisli or cliapelry, sliall thereupon 
enter such baptism or burial according to 
such certificate in the hook kc])t jnirsuant 
to this act for such purpose ; and shall 
add to such entry the following words, 
* According to the certificate of tlui Rever- 
end , transmitted to me on the 

day of 

“ I (h herohy cerfifyj that I did on the 

day of hapiizef arcordiiiff to the 

ritea of the United Ch urch of Eiujlaud and 

Ireland i , son [or “ dawjhter^''] of 

and , his u'ife, by the name of . 

Ih the Hector [or, as the case may be,] 

<!f • 

“ ‘ / do hereby certify ^ that on the 

day of A. B. of , ayed , was 

buried in [stating the place of burial], and 
that the ceremony of burial was performed 
accordivy to the rites of the United Chu ch 
of Enyland and Ireland^ by me^ . 

To the Rector [or, as the case may be,] 
of r (Sect. 4.) 

Sect. 6 directs, that the new' registers, 
and also those previously existing, sliall be 
kept by the minister of the parish, “ in a 
dry, well-pain ced, iron chest, to be pro- 
vided, and repaired as occasion may re- 
quire, at the cost of the parish ; which 
chest shall be constantly liept locked in 
some dry, safe, and secure place within 
the usual place of residence oi such minis- 
ter, or in the parish church or chapel.” 

Sect. 6 directs, that within two months 
after the expiration of every year, four 
copies of the registers for the preceding 
year shall bo made on parchment by the 
clergymaii, “ or by the churchwardens, 
chapelwardens, clerk, or other person duly 
appointed for the purpose, under, and by 
the direction of, such rector, vicar, curate, 


or other* resident or officiating minister.” 
The copies are to be verified and signed 
by the clergyman in a prescribed form, and 
his signature is to be attested by the 
churchwardens or chapelwardens, or one 
of them. These copies^ are to be sent by 
post to the diocesan registrars. (Sect. 7.) 
In case of the ministers neglecting to 
verify the conics, the chnrcli wardens shall 
certify his default to the registrar, by 
whom it shall be reported to the bishop. 
(Sect. 9.) Any person convicted of falsi- 
fying a register, or allowing it to be falsi- 
fied, shall he subject to transportation for 
fourteen years. (Sect. 14.) 

Sect. 16 provides, that the act shall not 
affect the fees payable to any minister for 
giving extracts of registers, ike. 

The act of iV2 Geo. III. is still in force 
as regards the registration of bapti^ns and 
burials by clergymen. But as to niuniages, 
an alteration has been made by the acts 
(> cK: 7 Will. IV. c. 80, and 7 Will. and 
I Vic. c. 22. By the former of these acts the 
general civil registry -was instituted. Sect. 
60 orders, that tlie llcgistrar-general shall, 
at the expinsc of the parish or chaj)elry, 
furnish the rector, vicar, or curate, of every 
ehureh and chapel in wdiich marriages may 
lawfully be solemnized, duplicate register 
books and forms for certified co))ies there- 
of. Sect. 61, that every clergyman, im- 
mediately after e\4iry office of matrimony 
solemnized by him, shall register in dupli- 
cate the several particulars relating to tiial 
maiTiage, according to a new form,annex('d 
in a schedule to the act. Sect. 66, (exjilain- 
ed by 7 Will. IV., and 1 Vic. c. 22,) that the 
clergyman of every ehureh oj' chapel shall, 
in the months of April, July, October, and 
January respectively, make and dtliver to 
the registrar of his district a true copy, 
certified by him under l^s hand, of all the 
entries of marriages in the register book 
kept by him for the three months preced- 
ing, to the last days of March, June, Si p- 
tember, and December respectively; and 
if there shall have been no marriage since 
the last certificate, shall certify the fact 
under his hand ; and that one copy of each 
duplicate register book shall, when filled, 
be delivered to the superintendent-regis- 
trar of the district. Sect. 27 of the act of 
1 Vic. provides, that for every entry in the 
quarterly certified copies the clergyman 
shall receive sixpence from the registrar, 
which sum is to be repaid to the registrar 
by the guardians or overseers of his dis- 
trict. 

By the act of 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 86, sect. 
42, 43, any person who shall refuse, or with- 
out reasonable cause omit, to register any 
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marriage solemnized by him, ot which he ' 
ought to register, and every person having 
the custody of any register book, who shall 
carelesslv lose or injure the same, or care- 
lessly allow the same to be injured while 
in his keeping, shall forfeit a sum not ex- 
ceeding £50 for everv’ such offence ; and 
any person who shall wilfully destroy, 
injure, or in any way falsify any regis- 
ter book, or shall wilfully give any false 
certificate or extract, shall be guilty of 
felony. 

IIEGIUM DONUM MONEY. Money 
allowed by government to the Dissenters. 
The origin of it was in the year 17*23. As 
the Dissenters approved themselves strong 
friends to the House of Brunswick, they 
enjoyed favour; and, being excluded all 
lucrative preferment in the Church, the 
prime minister wished to reward them for 
their loyally, and, by a retaining foe, to 
preserve them steadfast. A considerable 
sum, therefore, was annually loilged with 
the heads of die Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents, and Baptists, to be distributed among 
the necessitous ministers of their congre- 
gations. 

KEGULAR. In the continental churches 
those persons are called ref/ulars who ])ro- 
fess to follow a certain rule [regnfn) of lilc, 
and observe the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience ; in contradistinc- 
tion to the seanlnrSf who live compara- 
tively in the world, 'fhe canons of the 
non-monastic cathedrals were called se- 
culars. 

Rl'LlCS. In the Roman Church, the 
remains of the bodies or clothes of saints 
or martyrs, and the instruments by which 
they were put to death, Jire devoutly pre- 
served, in honour of their memory ; kissed, 
revered, and carried in jirocession. The 
respect which tras justly due to tlic mar- 
tyrs and teachers 6f the (/hristian faith, in 
a few ages, increased almost to adoration : 
and at length adoration was really paid 
both to departed saints, and to relics of 
holy men or holy things. The abuses of 
the Church of Home with respect to relics 
are very great and flagrant, and are justly 
censured in our 2‘2nd Article. 

In the early ages of the gospel, when its 
professors were exposed to every species 
of danger and persecution, it was natural 
for Cliristians to show every mark of re- 
spect, both to the bodies and to the 
memory of those who had suffered death 
in its cause. They collected their remains 
and buried them, not only with decency, 
but with all the solemnity and honour 
which circumstances would allow. It was 
also the custom for Cliristians to hold their 
2 T ‘2 


religious meetings at the places where 
their martyrs were buried, by which they 
seemed, as it were, united with them ; anj 
to display their attachment to their de- 
parted brethren by such rites, as were 
dictated by the fervour of their devout 
affection, and were consistent with the 
principles of their religion. It does not 
appear that this boundary was ever trans- 
gressed in the three first centuries ; but in 
the fourth century, when the pure and 
simple worship of the gospel began to be 
debased by superstitious practices, we find 
strong proofs of an excessive love for 
everything which had belonged to those 
who bad (listinguished themselves by their 
exertions or their sufferings for the truth 
of Christianity, and especially for any part 
of their garments, hair, or bones. Augus- 
tine in Africa, and Vigilantius in Spain, 
complained loudly of this culpable fond- 
ness for relics, which they speak of as a 
new corruption, then first appearing in the 
(’liristiaii world ; but the warm disjiositioii 
of Jerome led him to stand forward in 
their defence with more zeal than discre- 
tion. However, this learned Father, even 
while he leans to the ojiinion that miracles 
were sometimes wrought by relics, expli- 
citly disclaims all idea of offering them 
worshij). But, when superstition has once 
made its way into the minds of men, it 
gradually gains ground ; and it is difficult 
to set limits to it, jiarticularly when there 
is a set of persons, respected for their 
niety, who are studious to encourage it. 
Nionks carried about relics ; and with 
great ease, and no small advantage to 
themselves, persuaded that ignorant age 
of their value and importance. Under 
their recommendation and jiatronage, they 
w'erc soon considered as the best jireserv- 
atives against every possible evil of soul 
and body ; and when the worshipping of 
images came to be established, the en- 
shrining of relics was a natural consequence 
of that doctrine. This led the way to ab- 
solute worship of relics, which was now 
preached by the Romish clergy as a Chris- 
tian duty. Every one thought it necessai*y 
to possess a relic of some saint or martyr, 
as the effectual means of securing his care 
and protection ; and fraud and imposition 
did not fail to furnish a supply proportion- 
able to the demand. The cliscovery of the 
catacombs at Rome was an inexhaustible 
source of relics ; and thus the popes them- 
selves became directly interested in main- 
taining this superstitious worship. The 
Council of Trent autliorized the aaoration 
of relics ; and they continue in high esteem 
among tlie Papists of the present day. 
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What has been already said is amply suf- 
ficient to point out the absurdity of wor- 
shipping relics. It is a doctrine manifestly 
“grounded upon no warranty of Scrip- 
ture : ” it is “ a fond thing,” that is, foolish 
and trifling, in the extreme ; directly con- 
trary to the practice of the primitive 
Christians, and utterly irreconcileable with 
common sense. — Bp. Tomline. 

HKLIGIOUS. This was the term given 
in our Church before the Reformation to 
persons engaged by solemn vows to the 
monastic life. It is still used in this sense 
on the Continent, and among the Popish 
Recusants. 

REMONSTRANTS. (See Arminiam.) 
This name was given to the Arminiaiis, 
because in 1610 they presented a remon- 
strance to the states-general of Holland 
and West Friesland, specifying their griev- 
ances. 

RENOVATION. Regeneration is the 
joint work of water and the SriRiT, or, to 
speak more properly, of the SriRiT only; 
renovation is the joint work of the Spirit 
and the man. Regeneration comes only 
once, in or through baptism. Renovation 
exists before, in, and after baptism, and 
may be often repeated. Regeneration, 
being a single act, can have no parts, and 
is incapable of increase. Renovation is, 
in its very nature, progressive. Regenera- 
tion, though suspended as to its effects 
and benefits, cannot be totally lost in the 
present life. Renovation may be often re- 

S eated and totally lost. Dr. AVatcrland 
istinguishes between regeneration and 
renovation thus : — 

1, Grown persons coming to baptism 
properly qualified, receive at once the grace 
of regeneration; but, however well pre- 
ared, they are not regenerate witliout 
aptism. Afterwards renovation grows 
more and more within them by the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit. 

2. As to infants, their innocence and in- 
capacity are to them instead of repentance, 
which they do not want, and of actual 
faith, which they cannot have: and they 
are capable of being born again, and 
adopted by God, because they bring no 
obstacle. They stipulate, and the Holy 
Spirit translates tnem out of a state of 
nature into a state of grace, favour, and 
acceptance. In their rase, regeneration 
precedes, and renovation follows after, and 
they are the temple of the SPIRIT till they 
defile themselves with sin. 

3. As to those who fall off after regener- 
ation, their covenant state abides, hut 
without any saving effect, because without 
present renovation: but this saving effect 


may be repaired and recovered by repent- 
ance. 

4. With respect to those who receive 
baptism in a state of hypocrisy or impeni- 
tency, though this sacrament can only in-' 
crease their condemnation, still pardon and 
grace are conditionally made over to them, 
and the saving virtue of regeneration, 
which had been hitherto suspended, takes 
effect, when they truly repent and un- 
feignedly believe the gospel. 

RENUNCIATION. In holy baptism, 
the persons baptized, or in the case of in- 
fants their sponsors in their name, are 
asked, “ Dost thou renounce the devil and 
all his works, the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, with all covetous desires of the 
same, and the carnal desires of the flesh, 
so that thou wilt not follow nor be led by 
them ? ” And their answer is, “ 1 renounce 
them alC* This renunciation is of very 
great antiquity, so great indeed that its 
beginning cannot be traced, nor any time 
mentioned when it was not used ; so that 
it is })robably of apostolic origin. 

REPAIRS OF CllURCTlES. An- 
ciently the bishops had the whole tithes 
of the diocese ; a fourth part of which, in 
every parish, was to be applied to the re- 
pairs of the church ; but, upon a release of 
this interest to the rectors, they were con- 
sequently acquittedt of the repairs of the 
churches. 

And by the canon law, the repair of the 
church belongeth to him who recer^eth 
this fourth part ; that is, tp the rector, and 
not to the parishioners. 

But custom (that is, the common law) 
transferreth the burden of reparation, at 
least of the nave of the church, uppn the 
parishioners ; and likewise sometimes of 
the chancel, as particularly in tbi city of 
London in many churclies thei^e. 

But, generally, the parson is bound to 
repair the chancel. Not because the free- 
hold is in him, for so is th6 freehold of the 
church ; but by the custom of England, 
which hath allotted the repairs of the 
chancel to the parson, and the repairs of 
the church to the parishioners : yet so, 
that if the custom hath been for the parish, 
or the estate of a particular person, to 
repair the chancel, that custom shall be 
good. 

As to the vicars, it is ordained by a 
constitution of Archbishop Winchelsea, that 
the chancel shall be repaired by the' rectors 
and vicars, or others to whom such repair 
belongeth. Whereupon Lyndwood ob- 
serves, that where there is both rector and 
vicar in the same church, they shall con- 
tribute in proportion to the& benefice; 
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which is to be understood where there is 
not a certain direction, order, or custom, 
unto which of them such reparation shall 
appertain. 

. And as rectors or spiritual persons, so 
also impropriators, are bound of common 
right to repair the chancels. This doctrine 
(under the limitations expressed in the fore- 
going paragraphs) is clear and uncontested : 
the only difficulty hath been in what 
manner they shall be compelled to do it ; 
whether by spiritual censures only, in like 
manner as the parishioners are compelled 
to contribute to the repairs of the church, 
since impropriations are now become lay 
fees ; or whether by sequestrations (as in- 
cumbents, and, as it should seem, sjiiritual 
impropriators of all kinds, may be com- 
pelled). 

As to this, it is said to have been the 
opinion of the court of Common Pleas, 
that the Spiritual Court may grant seques- 
tration upon an impropriate parsonage, for 
not repairing the chancel (M. 29. C. 2. 3 
Keh, 829) ; yet by another book it is said, 
that the court of Common Pleas did incline 
that there could be no sequestration ; for, 
being made a lay fee, the impropriation 
was out of the jurisdiction of the court 
Christian, and they were only to proceed 
against the person, as against another lay- 
man, for not repairing the church. (T. 22. 
C. 2. 2 Vent, 35.) iind by the same case 
as reported, (2 Mod, 157,) it is said that 
th(? whole court, except Judge Atkins, 
were of that opinion. 

On the contrary, ]3r. Gibson observes, 
that impropriations, before they became 
lay fees, were undoubtedly liable to se- 
questration; that the king was to enjoy 
them®in the same manner us the religious 
had done, and nothing was conveyed to 
the king at the dissolution of monasteries, 
but what the religtous had conveyed ; that 
is, the profits over and above the finding 
of D*vinc ser^ fee, and the repairing of the 
chancel, and other ecclesiastical burdens : 
and the general saving (he says) in the 
31 Henry VIII. c. 13, may be well ex- 
tended to a saving of the right of the or- 
dinary in this particular, wliich right he 
undoubtedly had by the law and the prac- 
tice of the Church, which said right is not 
abrogated by any statute whatsoever. And 
he observes further these things ; i.^ That 
although (as was expressly alleged in the 
two cases above referred to) this power 
had been frequently exercised by the spi- 
ritual courts, yet no instances do appear, 
before these, of any opposition made. 2. 
That, in both the said instances, judgment 
was given, not upon the matter or point in 


hand, but upon errors found in the plead- 
ings. ^ 3. That one argument against the 
allowing the ordinary such jurisdiction 
was ah tneonrenienfi, that such allowance 
would be a step towards giving ordinaries 
a power to augment vicarages, as they 
might have done, and frequently did, be- 
fore the dissolution. 

Where there are more impropriators 
than one, (as is frequently the case,) and 
the prosecution is to be carried on by the 
churchwardens to compel them to repair, 
it scemeth advisable lor the churchivardens 
first to call a vestry, and there (after having 
made a rate for the repair of the church, 
and other expenses necessary in the exe- 
cution of their office) that the vestry make 
an order for the churchwardens to prose- 
cute the impropriators, at the parish ex- 
pense ; in which prosecution the court will 
not settle the proportion amongst the im- 
propriators, but admonish all who are made 
parties to the suit, to repair the chancel, 
under pain of excommunication. Nor will 
it be necessary to make every impropriator 
a party, but only to prove that the parties 
prosecuted have received tithes or other 
profits belonging to the rectory, sufficient 
to repair it ; and they must settle the pro- 
portion among themselves : for it is not a 
suit against them for a sum of money, but 
for a neglect of the duty which is incum- 
bent on all of them ; though it may be ad- 
visable to make as many of them parties as 
can be come at with certainty. 

Repairing of the chancel is a discharge 
from contributing to the repairs of the 
church. This is supposed to be the known 
law of the Church, in the gloss of John 
de Athon upon a constitution of Othobon, 
(hereafter mentioned,) for the reparation 
of chancels ; and is also evident from the 
ground of the respective obligations upon 
parson and parishioners to repair, the first 
the chancel, the second the church, which 
was evidently a division of the burden, 
and by consequence a mutual disengaging 
of each from that part which the other 
took. And therefore as it w'as declared in 
Serjeant Davie’s case, (2 Moll's Rep. 211,) 
that there could be no doubt but the im- 
propriator was rateable to the church, for 
lands which were not parcel of the par- 
sonage, notwithstanding his obligation as 
parson to repair the chancel ; so, when 
this pica of the fanner of an impropriation, 
(2 Keb. 730, 742,} to be exempt Iroin the 
parish rate because he repaired the chancel, 
was refused in the spiritual court, it must 
probably have been a pica offered to ex- 
empt other possessions also from church 
rates. — Gibs. 199, 200. 
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If there be a chapel of ease within a 
parish, and some part of the parish have 
used time out of mind, alone, without 
others of the parishioners, to repair the 
chapel of ease, and there to hear service, 
and to marry, and all the other things, but 
only they bury at the mother-church, yet 
they shall not be discharged of the repara- 
tion of the mother-cliurch, but ought to 
contribute thereto ; for the chapel was or- 
dained only for their ease. 

So in the said case, if the inhabitants 
W'ho have used to rej)air the chaj)el pre- 
scribe that they have time out of mind 
used to repair the chapel, and by reason 
thereof have been discharged of the repara- 
4 tion of the mother-church, yet this shall 
' not discharge them of the rej)aratioii of the 
mother-church, for that is not any direct 
prescription to be discharged thereof, but 
It is, by reason thereof, a prescription for 
the reparation of the chapel. 

If the chapel be three miles distant from 
the mothcr-church, and the inhabitants 
who have used to come to the chapel, have 
used always to repair the chapel, and there 
marry and bury, and have never within 
sixty years been charged to the repair of 
the mother-church, yet this is not any 
cause to have a prohibition; but they 
ought to show in the spiritual court their 
exemption, if they have any, upon the 
endowment. 

But if the inhabitants of a chapelry 
prescribe to be discharged time out of mind 
of the reparation of the mothcr-church, 
and they are sued for the reparation of 
the mother-church, a prohibition licth upon 
this surmise. 

If two churches be united, the repairs 
of the several churches shall be made as 
they were before the union. 

Othvbon, The archdeacon shall cause 
chancels to be repaired by those who are 
bound thereunto. — Ath, 112. 

Metj Holds, We enjoin the archdeacons 
and their officials, that, in the visitation of 
churches, they have a diligent regard to 
the fabric of the church, and especially of 
the chancel, to see if they want repair ; 
and if they find any delects .''f that kind, 
they shall limit a certain time under a 
penalty, within which they shall be re- 
paired. Also, they shall inquire by them- 
selves or their officials in the parish w'here 
they visit, if there be aught m things or 
persons which wanteth lo be corrected: 
and if they shall find any such, they shall 
correct the same, either then, or in the 
next chapter. — Lyndw\ 

The fabric of the church consisteth of 
the walls, windovvs, and covering.— 'Xyndu?. 


Where the penalty is not limited, the 
same is arbitrary ^saith Lyndwood): but 
this cannot intena here (he says) the 
penalty of excommunication ; inasmuch as 
it concemeth the parishioners ut unirermsy. 
as a body or whole society, who are bound 
to the fabric of the body of the church : 
for the pain of excommunication is not 
inflicted upon a whole body together, 
although it may be inflicted upon every 
person severally who shall be culpable in 
this behalf. And the same may be ob- 
served as to the penalty of suspen ion 
which cannot fall upon the parishioners as 
a community or collective body. Yet the 
archdeacon in this case, if the defect be 
enormous, may enjoin a penalty, that, 
after the limited time shall be expired, 
Divine service shall not be performed in 
the church, until competent reparation 
shall be made ; so that the parishioners 
may be punished by suspension or in- 
terdict of the place. But if there ar*. any 
particular persons who are bound to con- 
tribute towards the repair, and although 
they be able, are not willing, or do neglect 
the same, such persons may be compelled 
by a monition to such contribution, under 
pain of excommunication, that so the 
church may not continue for a long time 
unrepaired, through their default. — Lyudw, 

But this was before the time that 
churchwardens had ’ the special charge of 
the repairs of the church ; and it seemeth 
now that the process shall issue against 
the churchwardens, and that they may be 
excommunicated for disobedience. 

Stratford, Forasmuch ..as archdeacons 
and other ordinaries in their visitations, 
finding defects as well in the churches as 
in the ornaments thereof, and the fences 
of the churchyard, and in the houses of 
the incumbents, do command ibera to be 
repaired under pecuniary Jifcialties j .and 
from those that do not obey do exact the 
same penalties by censures, wherewith the 
said defects ought to be repaired, and 
thereby enrich their own purses to the 
damage of the poor people ; therefore that 
there be no occasion of complaint against 
the archdeacons and other ordinaries and 
tlieir ministers by reason of such penal 
exactions, and that it becometh not eccle- 
siastical persons to gape after or enrich 
themselves with dishonest and penal ac- 
quisitions ; we ordain, that such penalties, 
so often as they shall be exacted, shall be 
converted to the use of such repairs, 
under pain of suspension ah ojM* which 
they shall ipso facto incur, untu they shall 
effectually assign what was so received to 
the reparation of the said defects, — Lyndu\ 
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By Canon 86. ** Every dean, dean and | 
chapter, archdeacon, and others which 
have authority to hold ecclesiastical visit- | 
ations by composition, law, or prescrip- : 
^ion, shall survey the churches of his or 
their jurisdiction once in every three 
years, in his own person, or cause the 
same to be done.” 

And by the said canon they w’ere re- 
quired, from lime to time, to certify the 
high commissioners for causes ecclesias- 
tical, every year, of such defects in any 
the said churches as he or they should 
find to remain unrepaired, and tlie names 
and surnames of the parties faulty therein. 
Upon which certificate the high com- 
missioners were desired by the said canon, 
ex ufficio mero^ to send for such j)artics, 
and compel them to obey the just and 
lawful decrees of the ecclesiastical ordi- 
naries making such certificates. But by 
the 16 Car. 1. c. 11, the High Commission 
Court was abolished ; so that the cog- 
nizance thereof now resteth solely upon 
tlie ecclesiastical judge. 

By the statute of Circumfipecte agatis^ 
(13 Edward I. st. iv.,) “ If prelates do pun- 
ish for that the church is uncovered, or not 
conveniently decked, the s})iritual judge 
shall have power to take knowledge, not- 
withstanding the king’s prohibition.” 

*• 'J'he Church.” This is intended not 
only of the body of ^he church, which is 
parochial, but also of any public chapel 
annexed to it ; but it extendeth not to the 
private chapel of any, though it be fixed 
to the church,^ for that must be repaired 
by him that hath the projicr use of it, for 
he that hath the profit ought to bear the 
burden. 

Caaon 85. “ The churchwardens or 

questmen shall take care and provide, that 
the churches be w'ell and sufficiently re- 
paired, and so from time to time kept and 
maintained, that the windo^vs be well 
glazed, and that the floors be kept paved, 
plain, and even,” 

If the churchwardens erect or add any- 
thing new in the church, as a new gallery 
where there was none before, they must 
have the consent of the major part of tlie 
parishioners, and also a licence of tlie 
ordinary. 

But as to the common reparations of the 
fabric or ornaments of the church, where 
nothing new is added or done, it doth not 
appear that any consent of the major part 
of the parishioners is necessary ; for to this 
the churchwardens are bound by their of- 
fice, and they are punishable if they do it 
not. (See however Rate,) 

If the major part of the parishioners of 


a parish, where there are four bells, agree 
that there shall be made a fifth hell, and 
this is made accordingly, and they make a 
rate for paying the same, this shall bind 
the lesser part of the parishioners, although 
they agree not to it: for otherwise any 
obstinate persons may hinder anything in- 
tended to be done for the ornament of the 
church. 

And although church w^ardens are not 
charged with the repairs of the chancel, 
yet they are charged with the sujx.'j visal 
thereof, to see that it be not permitted to 
dilapidate and fall into decay ; and when 
any such dilapidations shall happen, if no 
care be taken to repair the same, they are 
to make presentment thereof at the next 
visitation. 

If a church be so much out of repair, 
that it is necessary to pull it down ; or so 
small, that it needs to be enlarged ; the 
major part of the parishioners, having first 
obtained the consent of the ordinary to do 
what is needful, and meeting upon due 
notice, may make a rate for new' building, 
or enlarging, as there shall be occasion. 
This was declared in the 29 Car. II. by all 
the three courts successively, notw'itlistand- 
ing the cause w'as much laboured by a 
great number of Quakers, who opposed 
the rate. 

And the proper method of proceeding 
in such case seems to be thus : namely, 
that the churchw’ardens first of all take 
care that public notice be given in the 
church for a general vestry of the whole 
parish for that purpose ; which notice 
ought to be attested and carefully pre- 
served, as being the foundation of all the 
subsequent proceedings. At the time and 
place of meeting, the minister and church- 
wardens ouglit to attend; and when the 
parishioners are assembled, the minister is 
proper to preside ; and he, or one of tlie 
cliurchwardens, or such person as shall be 
ajipointed by them, ought to enter the or- 
ders of the vestry, and then have them read 
and signed. And agreeable thereunto, a 
petition to the ordinary for a faculty (set- 
ting forth the particulars) should be drawn 
up and signed by the minister, church- 
wardens, and ])arishioners present, and ap- 
proving thereof. Whereupon the ordinary 
will issue a monition to cite all jiersona 
concerned to show cause why a faculty 
should not be granted. Upon the return 
of which citation, if no cause, or not sulfi- 
cient cause, is showed, the ordinary will 
proceed to grant a faculty as is desired, 
and as to him shall scoin good. 

KEPENTANCE (see Peni fence ^ Ren- 
ance) signifies a sincere sorrow for ail post 
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transgressions of God’s laws, an unfeigned 
disposition of mind to perform the will of 
God better for the future, and an actual 
avoiding and resisting of those temptations 
to sin by which we have been overpowered. 

REKEDOS. A screen behind an altar. 
In large conventual churches, where there 
is a space behind the high altar, this was 
the universal termination of the ritual 
presbytery ; and sometimes, as at Win- 
chester, St. Alban’s, and Durham, this 
screen was of extreme magnilicence. In 
smaller churches, where the reredos was 
not required, the altar being at the ex- 
treme east, it is seldom found, though an 
arcade, or other enrichment of the sjiace 
beneath and at the sides of the east win- 
dow, sometimes occurs. 

RESIDENCE. 1. Otho, The bishop 
shall provide, that in every church there 
.shall be one resident, who shall take care 
of the cure of souls, and exercise him- 
self profitably and honestly in performing 
Divine service and administration of the 
sacraments . — A than 36. 

The rule of tlie ancient canon law was, 
that if a clergyman deserted his church or 
prebend, without just and necessary cause, 
and especially witliout the consent of the 
diocesan, he should be dc])rive(l. And 
agreeable hereunto was the practice in 
this realm; for though sometimes the 
bishop proceeded only to sequestration, or 
other censures of an inferior nature, yet 
the more frequent punislunent was depriv- 
ation. — Gibson^ 827. 

2. Kegularly, personal residence is re- 
quired of ecclesiastical persons upon their 
cures; and to that end, by the common 
law, if ho that hath a henofice wdth cure 
be chosen to an ollice of bailiff, or beadle, 
or the like secular office, lie may have the 
king’s writ for his discharge. — 2 Inst. 625. 

For the intendment of the common law 
is, that a clerk is resident upon his cure ; 
insomuch that in an action of debt brought 
against J. S., rector of D., the defendant 
pleading that he was demurrant and con- 
versant at B. in another county, the plea 
was overruled; for, since the defendant 
denied not that he wos rector of the 
church of D., he shall be dcLined by law 
to be demurrant and conversant there for 
the cure of souls.— 2 Inst, 

3. By the statute of the Articuli rleri, 
(9 JEdw. II. st. i. c. 8,) in the articles ex- 
hibited by the clergy, one is as follows: 
Also barons of the king’s Exchequer, 
claiming bjr their privilege, that they 
ought to make answer to no complainant 
out of the same place, do extend tne same 
privilege unto clerks abiding there, called ' 


to orders or unto residence, and inhibit 
ordinaries that by no means, or for any 
cause, so long as they be in tlie Exchequer, 
or in the king’s services, they shall not 
call them to judgment. “ Unto which it k 
answered,” It pleaseth our lord the king,^ 
that such clerks as attend in his service, 
if they offend, shall be correct by their 
ordinaries, like as other; but so long as 
they are occupied about the Exchequer, 
they shall not be bound to keep residence 
in their churches. And this is added of 
new by the king’s council : The king anU 
his ancestors, since time out of mind, have 
used that clerks which arc employed in his 
service, during such time as they are in 
service, shall not ho compelled to keep re- 
sidence at their benefices ; and such things 
as be thought necessary for the king and 
common w'ea 1th, ought not to he SKiid to be 
prejudicial to the liberty of tlie Church.” 

By the 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13, commonly 
called the statute of No7i~resideme : As 
well every spiritual person, now being 
])romotcd to any archdeaconry, deanery, or 
dignity in any monastery, or cathedral 
church, or other church conventual or 
collegiate, or being beneficijd with any 
jiarsonage or vicarage; as all and every 
spiritual person and persons, which hcre- 
ai‘ter shall be promoted to any of the said 
dignities or benefices, with any parsonage 
or vicarage, shall Ixi personally resident 
and abiding in, at, and upon his said dig- 
nity, prebend, or benefice, or at any one 
of them at the least; and in case he shall 
not keep residence at one of them as 
aforesaid, but absent himself wilfully by 
the s])acc of one month together, or by the 
space of two months to bo at several times 
in any one year, and make his resilience 
and abiding in any other pla»‘fis by such 
time, he shall forfeit for every so cl* default 
£10, half to the king, and half to him that 
wdll sue for the same in any of the king’s 
courts by original writ of debt, bill, plaint, 
or information, in which action and suit the 
defendant shall not wage his law, nor have 
any essoin or protection allowed. (S. 26.) 

And if any person or persons shall pro- 
cure at the court of Rome, or elsewhere, 
any licence or dispensation to be non- 
resident at their said dignities, prebends, 
or benefices, contrary to this act ; every 
such person, putting in execution any such 
dispensation or licence for himself, shall 
incur the penalty of £20 for every time so 
doing, to be forfeited and recovered as 
aforesaid, and such licence or dispensation 
shall bo void. (S. 27.) 

Provided that this act of non-residonco 
shall not e^te^id nor be prejudicial to any 
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such spiritual person as shall chance to be 
in the king’s service beyond the sea, nor 
to any person going to any pilgrimage or 
holy place beyond the sea, during the time 
. that they shall so be in the king’s service, 
or in the pilgrimage going and returning 
home ; nor to any scholar or scholars being 
conversant and abiding for study, without 
fraud or covin, at any university within 
this realm or without ; nor to any of the 
chaplains of the king or queen, daily or 
quarterly attending and abiding in the 
king’s or queen’s most honourable house- 
hold; nor to any of the chaplains of the 
prince or princess, or any of the king’s or 
queen’s children, brethren, or sisters, at- 
tending daily in their honourable house- 
holds, during so long as they shall attend 
in any of their households; nor to any 
chaplain of any archbishop or bishop, or of 
any spiritual or temporal lords of the par- 
liament, daily attending, abiding, and re- 
maining in any of their honourable house- 
holds ; nor to any chaplain of any duchess, 
marquess, countess, viscountess, or baron- 
ess, attending daily and abiding in any 
of their honourable houseliolds ; nor to any 
chaplain of the lord chancellor, or trea- 
surer of England, the king’s chamberlain, 
or steward of his household for the time 
being, the treasurer and comptroller of the 
king’s most hono.urci.ble household for the 
time being, attending daily in any of their 
honourable households ; nor to any chap- 
lain of any of the knights of the honour- 
able order of the Garter, or of the cliief 
justice of the King’s llench, warden of the 
ports, or of the master of the rolls, nor to 
any cliaplain of the king’s secretary, dean 
of the chapel, amner for the time being, 
dail]jp attending and dwelling in any their 
households, during the time that they shall 
so abide and dwell without fraud or covin, 
in any of the said honourable households ; 
nor to the master of the rolls, or dean of 
the . rches, nor to any chancellor or com- 
missaiy of any archbishop or bishop, nor 
to as many of the twelve masters of the 
chancery and twelve advocates of the 
arches as shall be sjiiritual men, during so 
long time as they shall occupy their said 
rooms and offices ; nor to any such sjurit- 
ual persona as shall happen by injunction 
of the lord chancellor, or the king’s coun- 
cil, to be bound to any daily appearance 
and attendance to answer to the law', during 
the time of such injunction. (S. 28.) 

Provided also, tnat it shall be lawful to 
the king to give licence to every of his 
own chaplains, for non-residence, upon 
their benefices ; anything in this act (p thr 
contrary notwithstanding. (19. . 


Provided also, that every duchess, mar- 
quess, countess, baroness, widows, which 
snail take any husbands under the degree 
of a baron, may take such number of chap- 
lains as they might have done being 
widow's ; and that every such chaplain may 
have like liberty of non-rcsidence, as they 
might have had if their said ladies and 
mistresses had kept themselves widows. (S, 
33.) [This statute is abstracted from Burn 
in order to show the history of the law re- 
garding residence, but it was repealed by 
the o7 Geo. III. c. 99, and that act also 
was repealed, and the whole question re- 
settled, in 1838, by 1 & 2 Vic. c. 106, which 
is abstracted towards the end of this 
article.] 

By the 25 Heiin VIII. c. 16. Whereas by 
the statute of the 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13, it was 
ordained, that certain honourable persons, 
as w'ell spiritual as temporal, shall have 
chaplains beneficed with cure to serve 
them in their honourable houses, w'hich 
chaplains shall not incur the danger of 
any penalty or forfeiture made or declared 
in the same ])arliamcnt, for non-residence 
uj)on their said benefices ; in which act no 
provision was made for any of the king’s 
judges of his high courts, commonly called 
the King’s Bench and the Common Pleas, 
exce])t only for the chief judge of the 
King’s Bench, nor for the cnancellor nor 
the chief baron of the king’s Exchequer, 
nor for any other inferior persons being of 
the king’s most honourable council : It is 
therefore enacted, that as well every judge 
of the said high courts, and the chancellor 
and chief baron of the Exchequer, the 
king’s general attorney and general soli- 
citor, for the time that shall be, shall and 
may retain and have in his house, or at- 
tendant to his person, one chaplain having 
one benefice with cure of souls, which may 
be absent from his said benefice, and not 
resident uj)on the same ; the said statute 
made in the said one and tw entieth year, 
or any other statute, act, or ordinance to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

By the 28 Hen, VIII. c. 13. Whereas 
divers persons, under colour of the proviso 
in the act of the 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13., which 
exempteth persons conversant in the uni- 
versities for study, from tlie penalty of 
non-residence, contained in the said act, 
do resort to the universities, where, under 
pretence of study, they live dissolutely, 
nothing profiting themselves by study at 
all, but consume the time in idleness and 
other pastimes : It is enacted, that all 
persons who shall he to any benefice ^ or 
benefices promoted, as is aforesaid, being 
I above the age of forty years, (the chancellor, 
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rice-chancellor, commissary of the said 
universities, wardens, deans, provosts, pre- 
sidents, rectors, masters, principals, and 
other head rulers of colleges, hails, and 
other houses or places corporate within 
the said universities, doctors of the chair, 
(readers of divinity in the common schools 
of divinity in the said universities only 
excepted,) shall be resident and abiding 
at and upon one of their said benefices, 
according to the intent and true meaning 
of the said former act, uj)on such jiain and 
penalties as be contained in the said former 
act, made and appointed for such bencficed 
persons for their non-residence ; and that 
none of the said bencficed persons, being 
above the age aforesaid, except before 
except, shall be excused of their non- 
residence upon the said benefices, for that 
they be students or resiants Avithin the 
said uniA^ersities ; any provdso, or any other 
clause or sentence, contained in the said 
former act of non-residence, or any other 
thing to the contrary in anywise notwitli- 
standing. 

And further, that all and singular such 
heneficed persons, being under the age of 
forty years, rcsiant and abiding witliin the 
said universities, shall not enjoy the pri- 
vilege and liberty of non-residence, con- 
tained in the proviso of the said former 
act, unless he or tliey be jircscnt at the 
ordinary lecture and lectures, as well at 
home in their houses, as in the common 
school or schools, and in their jiropcr per- 
son keep sophisms, problems, disputations, 
and other exercises of learning, and be op- 
ponent and respondent in the same, accord- 
ing to the orainance and statutes of the 
said universities; anything contained in 
the said proviso, or former act, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Provided ahvays, that nothing in this 
act shall extend to any person Avho shall 
be reader of any public or common lecture 
in divinity, laAV civil, physic, philosophy, 
humanity, or any of the liberal sciences, 
or public or common interpreter or teacher 
of the Hebrew tongue, Chaldee, or Greek; 
nor to any persons abovi? the age of forty 
years, Avho shall resort lo any of the said 
universities to proceed doctors in divinity, 
law civil, or physic, for the time of their 
said proceeding's, and executing of such 
sermons, disputations, or lectures, which 
they be hound by the statutes of the uni- 
versities there to do for the said degrees so 
obtained. 

By the VIIT. c. 28. Whereas 

by the act of the 21 l!:n. VIII. c. 13, it 
was ordained, that certain honourable per-. 
^ sons, and other of the king’s counsellors 


and officers, as Avell spiritual as temporal, 
should and might have chaplains heneficed 
with cure, to serve and attend upon them 
in their houses, which chaplains shall not 
incur the danger of any penalty or for- , 
feiture made or declared in the said act for 
non-residcnce upon their said beneticos ; in 
Avhich act no provision is made for any of 
the head officers of the king’s courts of the 
duchy of Lancaster, the courts of augment- 
ations of the revenues of the Crown, the 
first-fruits and tenths, the master of his 
Majesty’s wards and liveries, the general 
surveyors of his lands, and other his Ma- 
jesty’s court: It is therefore enacted, that 
the chancellor of the said court of the duchy 
of Lancaster, the chancellor of the court of 
augmentations, the chancellor of the court 
of first-fruits and tenths, the master of his 
Majesty’s wards and liveries, and every of 
the king’s general surveyors of his lands, 
the treasurer of his chamber, and the groom 
of the stole, and every of them, shall and 
may retain in his house, or attendant unto 
his person, one chaplain haAdng one bene- 
fice Avith cure of souls, Avhich may be absent 
from the said benefice, and non-resident 
upon the same ; the said statute made in 
the said tAventy-first year of his Majesty’s 
reign, or any otlier statute, act, or ordin- 
ance to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Provided always, that every of the said 
chaplains so being Bhneficed as aforesaid, 
and dwelling Avith any the officers afore- 
named, shall repair twice a year at the 
least to his said benefice and cure, and 
there abide for eight days at every such 
time at the least, to visit and instruct his 
said cure ; on pain of forty shillings for 
every time so failing, half to the king, and 
half to him that will sue for the safie in 
any of the king’s courts of record, in which 
suit no essoin, protection, or of law 
shall be allowed. 

And here the question comes to he re- 
considered, How far these statutes, taken 
together, do supersede the canon law, so 
as to take away the power which the ordin- 
ary had before, of enjoining residence to 
the clergy of his diocese ? It seems to be 
clear, tliat, before these statutes, the bishops 
of this realm had and exercised a power of 
calling their clergy to residence : but more 
frequently they did not exert this power, 
which so far forth was to the clergy a 
virtual dispensation for non-residence. 
But this not exerting of their power was 
in them not always voluntary; for they 
were under the controlling influence of the 
j>ope, wjio granted dispensations of non- 
to as many as would purchase 
of abundance of eccle- 
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fiiastical preferments to foreigners who 
never resided here at all. The king also, 
as appears, had a power to require the 
service of clergymen ; and consequently in 
isuch case to dispense with them for non- 
residence upon their benefices. This 
power of the king is reserved to him by 
the aforesaid act of the 21 Hen. VIII. c. 16. 
But it is the power of dispensation in the 
two former cases which is intended to be 
taken away, namely, by the bishop and by 
the pope ; and by the said act residence is 
enjoined to the clergy under the jienally 
therein mentioned, notwithstanding any 
dispensation to the contrary, from the 
court of Rome or elsewhere ; with a pro- 
viso nevertheless, that the said act shall 
not extend nor be prejudicial to the 
chaplains and others therein specially 
excepted. It is argued, that this act being 
made to rectify what had been insufheient 
or ineffectual in the canon law, and inflict- 
ing a temporal penalty to enforce the 
obligation of residence, the parliament in- 
tended that the said act should be from 
thenceforth, if not the sole, yet the jirinci- 
pal, rule cf proceeding in this particidar ; 
and consequently, that the persons ex- 
cepted in the act need no other exemjition 
than what is given to them by the act for 
their non-residence. Unto this it is an- 
swered, that the intention of the act was 
not to take away afty power which the 
bishop had of enjoining residence, but the 
contrary ; namely, it was to take away 
that power wdiich the bishop or pope ex- 
ercise*.!, of graitting dispensations for non- 
residence ; that is to say, the act left to 
them that power which was beneficial, and 
only look irom them that which tended to 
the tfetriment of the C’hurch ; and conse- 
quently, that the bishop may enjoin re- 
sidence to the clergy as he might before, 
only he may not dispense with them as he 
did before for non-residence. And indeed, 
from anything that appears ujion the face 
of the 'let, the contrary supposition seemeth 
to bear somewdiat Jiard against the rule, 
which hath generally been adhered to in 
the construction of acts of parliament, that 
an act of parliament in the affinnative 
doth not take away the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and that the same shall not be 
taken away in any act of parliament but 
by express words. It is, therefore, further 
urged, that the three subsequent acts do 
explain this act, and by the express words 
thereof do establish the aforegoing inter- 
pretation. In the first of the three it is 
said, that the persons therein mentioned 
may retain one chaplain, which bg 
absent .from his benefice, and 


upon the same ; in the second it is said, 
that persons above forty years of age 
residing in the universities shall not be 
excused of their noii-rcsidence ; and 
that persons under forty years of age shai. 
not enjoy the privilege of non-residence, 
contained in the proviso of the said formu 
act, unless they perform the common ex 
creises there, and the like, which imjiiic , 
that, if they do this, they shall enjoy suei; 
privilege ; and in the third it is said, thai 
the persona therein mentioned may retain 
one chaplain, which may be absent from 
his benefice, and non-resident upon the 
same ; and it is not to be supposed, that 
the jiarliament intended a greater privilege 
to the chaplains of the inferior officers 
riienlioned in the said last act, than to the 
chaplains of the royal family and principal 
nobility mentioned in the first act. L’nlo 
this the most apposite answer seemeth to 
be, that it is not expressed absolutely in 
any of the said three acts, that the chap- 
lains or others therein mentioned shall 
enjoy the privilege of non-residence, or 
may be absent from their benefices, and 
not resident upon the same ; but only this, 
that they may be absent or non-resident 
as aforesaid, the said statute made in the 
said twenty-first year, or any other statute 
or ordinance to the contrary notwith- 
standing. So that th (7 are only exempted 
thereby from the restraints introduced by 
the statute law, but in other respects are 
left as they were before. But concerning 
this, although it is a case likely enough to 
happen every day, there hath been no ad- 
judication. 

Pvvrhum, We do decree, that rectors 
who do not make personal residence in 
their churches, and who have no vicars, 
shall exhibit the grace of hospitality by 
their stewards according to the ability of 
the church ; so that at least the extreme 
necessity of the poor parishioners be re- 
lieved ; and they who come there, and in 
their passage preach the word of GoD, 
may receive necessary sustenance, that 
the churches he not justly forsaken of the 
preachers through the violence of want; 
for the workman is worthy of his meat, 
and no man is obliged to warfare at his 
own cost. 

By the 13 EUz. c. 20. That the livings 
appointed for ecclesiastical ministers may 
not by corrupt and indirect dealings be 
transferred to other uses, it is enacted, 
that no lease to be made of any benefice 
or ecclesiastical promotion with cure, or 
any part thereof, and not being impro- 
priated, shall endure any longer ttian 
while the lessor shall be ordinarily re- 
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ftidenti and serving the cure of such bene- 
fice, without absence, above fourscore days 
in any one year; but every such lease, 
immediately upon such absence, shall cease 
and be void ; and the incumbent so of- 
fending shall for the same lose one year’s 
profit of his said benefice, to be distributed 
oy the ordinary among the poor of the 
parish : and all chargings of such benefices 
with cure with any pension, or with any 
profit out of the same to be yielded or 
taken, other than rents reserved upon 
leases, shall be void. (S. 1.) 

Provided, that every parson, by the 
laws of this realm allowed to have two 
benefices, may demise the one of them, 
upon which ne shall not then be most 
ordinarily resident, to his curate only that 
shall serve the cure for him; but such 
lease shall endure no longer than during 
such curate’s residence without absence 
above forty days in any one year. (S. 2.) 

H. 1724. Mills and Etheridge, Bill 
by the lessee of Matthew Hawses, clerk, 
setting forth his lease dated Feb. 4, 1723, 
of the tithes for 1724 and 1725, in the 
parish of Simpson, in the county of Buck- 
ingham. The defendant pleaded, that it 
appears by the plaintiff’s bill, that his 
lease was dated h'eb. 4, 1723; then pleads 
the statute of the lt3 KHz. c. 20, and avers, 
that Matthew llaw'es the lessor was absent 
from his benefice eighty days and more in 
one year since the lease, and before the 
filing of the bill ; that the church of Simp- 
son is not impropriate; and that it is a 
benefice or ecclesiastical promotion with 
cure ; and therefore, by such non-rcsidence, 
and by virtue of the said act, that the lease 
was void. And the plea was allowed : and 
it was determined that, there is no neces- 
sity to aver that the absence was volun- 
tary, ^for if it was otherwise, it lay upon 
the plaintiff to show it,) or to aver that 
the absence was eighty days together. — 
Bunh2l0. 

ITie same plea came on E., 1726, in the 
case of Quilter and Lowndes^ and allowed 
by the whole court. — Bunh. 211. 

But, query, savs the rejiorter, if this is 
a good plea if the rector and lessee join ; 
for by non-residence before sentence he 
only forfeits his lease and rent, not his 
tithes . — Atkinson and Prodgera v. Peasley, 
Bunh. 211. 

Bishops are not punishable by the sta- 
tute of tne 21 Hen. VlII. for non-residence 
upon their bishoprics; but although an 
archbishop or bishop be not tied to be 
resident upon his bishapnc by the statute, 
yet they are thereto obliged by the ec- 
clesiastical law, and may be compelled to 


ke^ residence by ecclesiastical censures. 
— Watson^ c. 37. 

Thus, by a constitution of Archbishop 
Langton, bishops shall be careful to reside 
in their cathedrals, on some of the neater, 
feasts, and at least in some part of Lent, 
as they shall see to be expedient for the 
welfare of their souls. — Lynd. 130. 

And by a constitution of Otho ; What 
is incumbent upon the venerable fathers, 
the archbishops and bishops, by their office 
to be done, their name of dignity, W’hich is 
that of bishop {einscopns) or superintend- 
ent, evidently expresseth. For it properly 
concerns them (according to the gospel 
cxj)ression) to watch over their flock by 
night. And since they ought to he a pat- 
tern by which they who are subject to 
them ought to reform themselves, which 
cannot be done unless they show them an 
example, we exhort them in the Lord, and 
admonish them, that, residing at their 
cathedral churches, they celebrate |)ioper 
masses on the principal feast days, and in 
Lent, and in Advent. And they shall go 
almut their dioceses at proper seasons, cor- 
recting and reforming the churches, con- 
secrating and sowing the w ord of life in 
the Lord’s field. For the better perform- 
ance of all which they shall twice in the 
year, to wit, in Advent and in Lent, 
cause to be read unto them the profession 
which they made at? their consecration. — 
AthoHy 55. 

And by a constitution of Othobon : Al- 
though bishops know themselves bound, 
as well by Divine as ecclesiastical pre(;epts, 
to personal residence with the flock of God 
committed to them, yet because there are 
some who do not seem to attend hereunto, 
therefore we, pursuing the monitwn of 
Otho the legate, do earnestly I'xhort them 
in the Lord, and admonish thtm in virtue 
of their holy obedience, and under attesta- 
tion of the Divine judgments, that, out of 
care to their flock, and for the solace of the 
churches espoused to them, they be duly 
present, especially on solemn days, in Lent 
and in Advent, unless their absence on 
such days shall be required for just cause 
by their superiors. — Athon, 118. 

Canon 42. “ Every dean, master, or 

warden, or chief governor of any cathedral 
or collegiate church, shall be resident in 
the same fourscore and ten days conjunc- 
tim or diriaim in every year at the least, 
and then shall continue there in preaching 
the word of God, and keeping good hos- 
pitality, except he shall be otherwise let 
with weighty and urgent causes, to be ap- 
proved by the bishop of the diocese, or in 
In^^iothei; lawful sort dispensed with.” 
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“ To he approved hy the htshopy — By the 
ancient canon law, personal attendance on 
the bishop, or study in the university, was 
a just cause of non-residence ; and as such, 
. notwithstanding the non-residence, entitled 
them to all profits, except quotidians. — 
Gibson f 172. 

Canon 44. “No prebendaries nor ca- 
nons in cathedral or collegiate churches, 
having one or more benefices with cure, 
(and not being residentiaries in the same 
cathedral or collegiate churches,) shall, un- 
der colour of their said jn-cbends, absent 
themselves from their benefices with cure 
above the space of one month in the year, 
unless it be for some urgent cause, and 
certain time to be allowed by the bishop 
of the diocese. And such of the said 
canons and prebendaries, .as by the or- 
dinances of the cathedral or collegiate 
churches do stand bound to be resident in 
the same, shall so among themselves sort 
and proportion the times of the year, con- 
cerning residence to be kept in the said 
churches, as that some of them always 
shall be personally resident there ; and 
all those who be, or shall be, residentiaries 
in any cathedral or collegiate church, 
shall, after the days of their residency 
ajipointcd by their local statutes or custom 
c.xp'ired, presently repair to their benefices, 
or some one of them, or to some other 
charge M'herc the 'law requireth their 
presence, there to discharge their duties 
according to the laws in that case pro- 
vided. And the bishop of the diocese 
shall see the same to be duly performed 
and put in execution.” 

So that, besides the general laws direct- 
ing the residence of other clergymen, these 
dignftarics have another laiv peculiar to 
tliemselves, namely, the local statutes of 
tlieir respective foundations, the validity 
of which local statutes this canon sup- 
poseth and affirmeth. And wdth respect 
to the new foundations in particular, the 
act of parliament of the 6 Anne, c. 21, 
enacb.qii, that their local statutes shall be 
in force, so far as they are not contrary 
to the constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land, or the laws of the land. This canon 
is undoubtedly a part of the constitution 
of the Church ; so that if the canon in- 
terfereth in any respect with the said 
local statutes, the canon is to be preferred, 
and the local statutes to be in force only 
so far forth as they are modified and re- 
gulated by the canon. 

There doth not appear to be any dif- 
ference, either by the , ecclesiastical or 
temporal laws of this kingdom, between 
- the case of a rector and of a vicar concern- 


ing residence ; except only that the vicar 
is sworn to reside, (with a proviso, unless 
he shall be otherwise dispensed withal by 
his diocesan,) and the rector is not sworn. 
And the reason of this difference was this : 
in the Council of Lateran, held under 
Alexander III., and in another Lateran 
council held under Innocent III., there 
were very strict canons made against plu- 
ralities: by the first of these councils, 
pluralities are restrained, and every person 
admitted ad ecclesiam^ vel ecclesiasticum 
mimsteriumy is bound to reside there, and 
personally serve the cure j by the second 
of these councils, if any person, having one 
benefice with cure of souls, accepts of a 
second, his first is declared void ipso jure. 
These canons were received in England, 
and are still part of our ecclesiastic^ law. 

At the first appearance of these canons, 
there was no doubt made but they obliged 
all rectors ; for they, according to the lan- 
guage of the law, had churches in title, 
and had humficimn ecelesinsticnm ; and of 
such the canons spoke. But vicars did 
not then look upon themselves to be bound 
by these canons, for they, as the gloss upon 
the decretals speaks, had not ecciestam 
quoad titubnn ; and the text of the law 
describes thorn not as having benefices, 
but as bound jxrsonis et vcclesils deservire : 
that is, as assistant to the rector in his 
church. 

Upon this notion a practice was founded 
and prevailed in England, which eluded 
the canons made against ])luralities. A 
man bcncficed in one church could not 
accept another, without avoiding the first j 
but a man possessed of a benefice could 
accept a vicarage under the rector in 
another church, for that was no benefice 
in law, and therefore not within the letter 
of the canon, which forbids any man hold- 
ing two benefices. 

The way then of taking a second living 
in fraud of the canon was this : a friena 
was presented, who took the institution, 
and had the church quoad titulum : as soon 
as he was possessed, he constituted the 
person vicar for whose benefit he took the 
living, and by consent of the diocesan al- 
lotted the whole profit of the living for 
the vicar’s portion, except a small matter 
reserved to himself. 

This vicar went and resided upon his 
first living, for the canon reached him 
where he had the benefice ; but having no 
benefice where he had only a vicarage, he 
thought himself secure against the said 
canons requiring residence. 

This piece ot management gave occa^ 
sion to several papal decrees, and to the 
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followinp^ constitution of Archbishop Lanj^- 
ton, viz. “No ordinary shall admit any 
one to a vicarage, who will not personally 
oihciate there .” — Lyndwoody 64. 

And to another constitution of the same 
archbishop, by which it is enjoined, that 
vicars who will be non-resident shall be 
deprived. — Lyndwnod, 1 31 . 

hut the abuse still continued, and there- 
fore Otho, in his legatine constitutions, 
applied a stronger remedy, ordaining, that 
none shall be admitted to a vicarage, but 
who, renouncing all other benefices (if he 
hath any) with cure of souls, shall swear 
that he will make residence there, and 
shall constantly so reside: otheiwvisc his 
institution shall be null, and the vicarage 
shall be given to another.™ .IZ/iow, 24. 

And it is upon the authority of this 
constitution that the oath of residence is 
administered to vicars to this day. And 
this obligation of vicars to residence was 
further enforced by a constitution of Otho- 
bon, as folio vvelh : If any shall detain a 
vicarage contrary to the aforesaid consti- 
tution of Otho, he shall not appropriate to 
himself the profits thereof, but shall restore 
the same ,* one moiety wdiereof shall be 
applied to the use of that church, and the 
other moiety shall be distributed half to 
the poor of the parish and half to the arch- 
deacon. And the archdeacon shall make 
diligent inquiry every year, and cause this 
constitution to be strictly observed. And 
if he shall find that any one detaineth a 
vicarage contrary to the premises, he 
shall forthwith notify to the ordinary that 
such vicarage is vacant, who shall do what 
to him belongeth in the premises ; and if 
the ordinary shall delay to institute another 
into such vicarage, he shall be suspended 
from collation, institution, or presentation 
to any benefices until he shall comply. 
And if any one shall strive to detain a 
vicarage contrary to the premises, and 
persist in his obstinacy for a month ; he 
shall, besides the penalties aforesaid, be 
facto deprived of his other benefices 
(if he have any) ; and shall be disabled for 
ever to hold such vicarag j which he hath 
BO vexatiously detained, and from obtain- 
ing any other benefice for three years. 
And if the archdeacon shall be remiss in 
the premises, he shall be deprived of the 
share of the aforesaid p?naity assigned to 
him, and be suspended from the entrance 
of the church until he shall perform his 
95. 

So that, upon the whole, the doubt was 
not, whether rectors were obliged to resi- 
dence j the only question was, whether 
vicars were also obliged; and to enforce j 


the residence of vicars, in like manner as 
oj* rectors, the aforesaid constitutions were 
ordained . — Sheri ibid. 20 — 22. 

Canon 47. “Every beneficed man li- 
censed by the laws of this realm, upon 
urgent occasions of other service, not to 
reside upon his benefice, shall cause his 
cure to oe supplied by a curate that is a 
sufficient and licensed preacher, if the 
w’orth of the benefice will bear it. But 
whosoever hath tw^o benefices, shall main- 
tain a preacher licensed in the benefige 
w'here he doth not reside, except he preach 
himself at both of them usually.” 

And by the last article of Archbishop 
Wake’s directions it is required, that the 
bishop shall take care, as much as possible, 
that W’hosoever is admitted to serve any 
cure, do reside in the parish where he is 
to serve, esp(‘cially in livings that are able 
to suj)j)ort a resident curate ; and where 
that cannot be done, that they do at least 
reside so near to the place, that they may 
convcnicmtly perform all their duties, both 
in the church and parish. 

By the faculty of dispensation, a plu- 
ralist is recpiired, in that benefice from 
which he shall happen to be most absent, 
to preach thirteen sermons every year; 
and to exercise hospitality for two months 
yearly ; and, as much as in him licth, to 
support and relieve the inhabitants of that 
parish, especially the poor and needy. 

By the 1 Will. & Mar. c. 26. If any 
person presented or nominated by ebher 
of the universities to a popish bei.efice 
with cure, shall be absenl^ from the same 
above the space of sixty days in any one 
year ; in such case, the said benefice shall 
become void . — Ahruhjed from Burn. 

The 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106 repeals 21 
Hen. VIII. c. 13, and the 57 Geo. HI. 
c. 99, relating to residence, and provides 
(s. 32) that every spiritual person holding 
any benefice shall keep residence on bis 
benefice, and in the house of residence (if 
any) belonging thereto; and if any such 
person shall without any such licence or 
exemption, as is in this act allowed for 
that purpose, or Unless he shall be resident 
at some other benefice of which he mav 
be possessed, absent himself from such 
benefice, or from such house of residence, 
if any, for any period exceeding the space 
of three months together, or to be ac- 
counted at several times in any one year, 
he shall, when such absence shall exceed 
three months, and not exceed six months, 
forfeit one third part of the annual value 
of the benefice from which he shall so 
absent himself; and when such absence 
shall exceed six months, and not exceed 
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months, one half part of such annual 
value ; and when such absence shall exceed 
eight months, two third parts of such 
annual value ; and when such absence shall 
. have been for the whole year, three fourth 
parts of such annual value. 

By sect. 33, the bishop may give licence 
to reside out of the usual house if it be 
unfit, or, if there be no house, in some 
convenient house, although not within such 
benefice. 

By sect. 34, houses purchased by go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s bounty, to be 
deemed the lawful houses of residence. 

By sect. 41, the incumbent is bound to 
keep in repair the house of residence, 
whether he reside in it or not. And for 
neglect of this he is to be subject to all 
the penalties of non-residence. For various 
exceptional cases, in which non-residence 
may be permitted, see sections 37, 38, 43, 
44, &c. 

By sect. 53, it is enacted, that in every 
year the bishop of every diocese is to make 
a return to her Majesty in council of the 
name of every benefice within his diocese, 
and the names of the several spiritual 
persons holding the same respectively, dis- 
tinguishing those who are resident and 
tliose wlio are not resident, and stating 
whclher tliey have exemption or not. 

Sect. 59 contains strong provisions for 
the punishment of tny one who holds a 
residence belonging to a benefice whicii 
has been let to Kim, and refuses to vacate 
after the incumbent is ordered to reside, 
and for enabling the incumbent to obtain 
possession of his residence by summary 
means. 

Sect. 76 provides, that the curate under 
certiAi circumstances shall be required to 
reside. 

T'his statute contains many provisions 
for enabling the ordinary to provide a resi- 
dence where none exists. 

RESTi lENTCAUY. The capitular mem- 
bers of cathedrals, who are bound to re- 
side at the cathedral church, to perform 
the ordinary duties there, and to attend 
more immediately to its concerns. In 
England, all cathedrals of the old found- 
ations have residentiaries, (canons resi- 
dentiary, as they are usually called,) the 
great majority of prebendaries being non- 
residentiary. Till the late parliamentary 
alterations, the greatest number of resi- : 
dentiaries was nine, the smallest four, the 
dean being always one. The following ac- 
count of residentiaries is abridged from 
Churton*8 admirable andfnslnictive Life of 
Dean Nowetlf (pp. 313, etseq,) 

We learn from the ancient statutes of 


St. Paul’s, that it was customaiy in early 
days for all the canons or prebendaries to 
reside, bein^ thirty in number ; and when, 
in process of time, many, by mutual conni- 
vance, withdrew themselves to their cures or 
avocations elsewhere, the remaining few 
bound themselves by a new oath, to reside, 
and attend the duties of the Church. . . . 
At length the residentiaries were reduced t(‘ 
two only. . . . Bishop Braybrookc, to re- 
medy this abuse, having interposed his 
authority, the matter was referred to ar- 
bitration of the Crown, by whom, in 1 3ifi), 
an order was made that residence shoulu 
thereafter he kept according to the form ol‘ 
the Sarum Missal. ... In Dean Colei’s 
time the statutes were revised, and it was 
ordered, that as the burdens of St. Paul’s 
were heavy, and the patrimony slender, 
there should in future be, under the deau 
as h{*ad, four, and only four, canons resi- 
dent ; eligible, as before, out of the senior 
prebenduries, offering themselves and pro- 
le.stiug their residence, as formerly, at one 
of the quarterly feasts ; when, if none oqme 
forward, some one should be invited to 
accept the oiHce, and in case of refusal, 
be amerced by some pecuniary fine. The 
rcsidentiari(?s of St. Paul’s, (p, 312,) thougli, 
in point of form, they are elective by the 
dean and chapter, are virtually, however, 
as is 'Well known, in the jiatronage of the 
Crown; and upon every vacancy that occurs, 
a letter missive from liis Majesty recom- 
mending some clerk, who is previously a 
prebendary by the collation of the bishop 
of London, is as certain in its operation, as 
the cotujc for the election of a bishop : 

by resistance, in one case, as well as the 
other, a prfemifiiirr would be incurred. Arch- 
deacon Churlon adds, (p. 316,) that “in the 
cathedral of Lincoln, the custom, in an- 
cient times, was .similar to what appears 
to have been tlie rule in St. Paul’s. Of 
the numerous body of ])rebendaries, mem- 
bers of that cliurcli, any one who cliose it, 
used to protest in chapter his intention to 
become a residentiary, and they were 
obliged to admit him accordingly, upon 
taking the usual oath. A practice so 
variable and uncertain as this, being found 
inconvenient in many respects, it was set- 
tled and agreed in a general chapter, about 
three hundred years ago, with the con- 
currence of the bishops, that the number 
of residentiaries should be limited to four, 
who were to be the four princijHtl persons 
(see Persona) of the church, as the dean, 
precentor, chancellor, and^ subdean. An 
alteration not very dissimilar took place 
at a later period, 1697, in the church of 
Yorkj wheii, in consequence of a repre- 
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sentation from the dean and chapter, the 
number of residentiaries was reduced, 
under a writ of privy seal, from six to 
four, now, as formerly, in the nomination 
of the dean.** 

To these observations of Archdeacon 
Churton may be added, that at Chichester, 
the chapter called on whom they pleased 
to reside, generally observing seniority. 
The same rule prevailed at Hereford, where 
the residentiaries , are still elected by the 
chapter. In most cathedrals residence was 
protested (as stated above) at one of the 
great chapters. Forty days’ notice was 
given at Lichfield. (See Dwjdale's Mo- 
nasticony ed. 1830, and Dutjdale's St, 
PmiVs,) The present number of rcsidenti- 
aries at Exetar was fixed by Bishop Ward, 
in 1663. 

From the ancient documents appended to 
Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s, it appears 
by more tl^an one explicit declaration, that 
all the^jSsidentiaries were required to re- 
i^db tidgether, not merely dividing the year 
b^i^ them, according to the present 
mow reprehensible arrangement, 'i’hey 
were allowed to serve no other church 
whatever. They were required to he all 
present together at all services on Sundays 
and greater holidays, and so to manage be- 
tween themselves on ordinary week days, 
that one at least should be present at each 
one of them [and it must be remembered 
that the daily services were then more 
numerous than now]. And if they neg- 
lected this perpetual residence, from which 
only occasional absence, as to parish cler- 
gymen from their cures, was permitted, 
they were not considered as entitled to 
their emoluments ; and their neglect is 
censured in the old records, in terms of the 
strongest reprobation. 

RESIGNATION. 1. A resignation is, 
where a parson, vicar, or other bcneficed 
clergyman, voluntarily gives up and sur- 
renders his charge ana preferment to those 
from whom he received the same, — Deg, 
p. i. c. 14. 

2. That ordinary who hath the power 
of institution, hath power also to accept of 
a resignation made of the sai.ie church to 
which he may institute ; and ♦hereftre the 
respective bishop, or other person who, 
either by patent under him, or by privilege 
or prescription, hath the power oi institu- 
tion, are the proper persons to whom a 
resignation ought to be made. And yet a 
resignation of "a dean^ in the king^s gift 
may be made to the king ; as of the dean- 
ery of Wells. And soiuc hold, that the 
resignation may well be made to the king 
of a prebend that is no ddhative; but 


others, on the contrary, have held, that a 
resignation of a prebend ought to be made 
only to the ordinary of the diocese, and 
not to the king as supreme ordinary ; be- 
cause the king is not bound to give notice 
to the patron (as the ordinary is) of the 
resignation ; nor can the king make a col- 
lation by himself without presenting to the 
bishop, notwirhstanding his supremacy. — 
2 Roirs Abr. 358. JVatson, c. 4. 

And resignation can only be made to a 
superior ; this is a maxim in the temporal 
law, and is applied by Lord Coke to the 
ecclesiastical law, wdien he says, that there- 
fore a bishop cannot resign to the dean and 
chapter, but it must be to tlic metropolitan 
from whom ho received confirmation and 
consecration. — Gibson, 822. 

And it must be made to the next imme- 
diate superior, and not to the mediate ; as 
of a church presentative to the bisho]), 
and not to trie metropolitan. — 2 ItolCs 
Ahr. 358. 

But donatives are not resignable to the 
ordinary; but to the j)atron, who hath 
poAver to admit. — Gibson, 822. 

And if there be two patrons of a dona- 
tive and the incumbent resign to one of 
them, it is good for the whole. — Deg. p. i. 
c. 14. 

3. Regularly resignation must be made 
in person, and not by j)roxy. 'J'hcre is in- 
deed a writ in the register, entitled, litera 
procuratorin ad restgnandwn, by wduch the 
person constituted proctor was enabled to 
do all things necessary to be done in order 
to an exchange ; and, of these things, re- 
signation w^as one. And Lyndw’ood sup- 
poseth, that any resignation may be made 
by proctor. But in practice there is no 
way (as it seemeth) of resigning, but /fither 
to do it by personal appearance b(‘lbre the 
ordinary, or at least to do it elsewhere 
before a public notary, by an instrument 
directed immediately to the ordinary, and 
attested by the said notary ; in order to be 

resented to the ordinary, by such proper 

and as may pray his acceptance. In 
which case the person prcvsenting the in- 
strument to the ordinaiy doth not resign 
nomine procuratorio, as proctors do; but 
only presents the resignation of the person 
already made. — Gibson, 822, Deg. p. i* 
c. 14. Watson, c. 4. 

4, A collateral condition may not bo 
annexed to the resignation, no more than 
an ordinary may admit upon condition, or 
a judgment be confessed upon condition^ 
which are judicial acts. — Watson,' o. 4. 

For the words oj resignation have always 
been, vnre,' spof^ylabsolute, et simpliciter : 
to exclude all indftect bargainsi not only 
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for money, but for other considerations. 
And therefore, in Guyton's casCf E. 24 
Eliz., where the resignation was to the use 
of two persons therein named, and further 
limited with this condition, that if one of 
file two was not admitted to the benefice 
resigned within six months, the resignation 
should be void and of none effect ; such 
resignation, by reason of the condition, 
was declared to be absolutely void. — God, 
277. Gibs. 821. 1 Still 3:34. 

But where the resignation is made for 
the sake of exchange only, there it admits 
of this condition, viz. if the exchange shall 
take full effect, and not otlierwise ; as aj)- 
pears by the form of resignation, which is 
in the register. — Gibson^ 821. 

By a constitution of Othobon : Whereas 
sometimes a man rcsigneth his benefices 
that he may obtain a vacant see ; and bar- 
gaineth with the collator, that if he be 
not elected to the bishopric, he shall have 
his benefices again ; w’e do decree, that 
lliey shall not be restored to him, but shall 
be conferred upon others, as lawfully void. 
And if they be restored to him, the same 
shall be of no effect ; and he who shall so 
restore him, after they have been resigned 
into his hands, or shall institute the re- 
signer into them again, if he is a bishop, 
he shall be supended from the use of his 
dalmatic and pontificals ; and if he is an 
inferior prelate, he shaH be suspended from 
his office until he shall think fit to revoke 
the same. — Alhon^ 134. 

5. No resignation can be valid till ac- 
cepted l.y the proper ordinary ; that is, no 
person a])pointed to a cure of souls can 
quit that cure, or discharge himself of it, 
but upon good motives, to be approved by 
the sujjprior who committed it to him ; for 
it may be he would quit it for money, or 
to live idly, or the like. And this is the 
law temporal, as well as spiritual ; as ap- 
pears by that plain resolution which hath 
been given, that all presentations made to 
benefices resigned, before such acceptance, 
are void. And there is no pretence to say, 
that the ordinary is obliged to accept; 
since the law hath appointed no known 
remedy if ho will not accept, any more 
than if he will not ordain. — Gibs. 822. i 
SHU. 334. 

Lyndwood makes a distinction in this 
case, between a cure of souls ^and a sine- 
cure. The resignation of a sinecure, he 
thinks, is good immediately, without the 
superior’s consent; because none but he 
that resigneth hath interest in that case. 
But where there is a ci^ 0f souls it is 
otherwise; because not hiii tmlfr hath in- 
terest but others also unto whom he is 
2 u 


for 

bound to preach the word of God ; where- 
fore in this case it is necessary, that there 
be the ratification of the bishop, or of such 
other person as hath power by right or 
custom to admit sucli resignation. — Gih^ 
sotiy 823. 

Thus in the case of the Marchioness of 
Rockingham and Griffith^ Mar. 22, 175^, 
Dr. Griffith being possessed of the two 
rectories of Leythley and Thurnsco, in 
order that he might be ^capacitated to 
accept another living il^l$|*h became va- 
cant, to wit, the rectory of Hands worth, 
executed an instrument of resignation of 
the rectory of Leythley aforesaid, before 
a notary public, which was tendered to 
and left with the archbishop of York, the 
ordinary of the place within \jjliich Leyth- 
ley is situate. It was objetfted; that here 
doth not appear to have been kny accept- 
ance of the resignation by the archbislioj), 
and that without his acceptance ;the....*sai(l 
rectory of Leythley could not become 
void. And it was held by the 
ccllor clearly, that the ordinary’s 
ance of the rtjsignatlon is absolutt?ly neces- 
sary to make an avoidance. But whether 
ill this case there was a proper resignation 
and acceptance thereof, ho reserved for 
further consideration ; and in the mean 
time recommended it to the archbislioj), to 
produce the resignation in court. After- 
wards, on the 17th of April, 17t)5, the 
cause came on again to bo heard, and the 
resignation was then produced. But the 
counsel for the ex(‘Cutors of the late 
marquis declaring that they did not intend 
to make any further oj)j)Ositlon, the lord 
chancellor gave no opinion upon the re- 
signation, or the effect of it ; hut in the 
course of the former argument he held, 
that the acceptance of a resignation by the 
ordinary is necessary to make it effectual, 
and that it is in the j)owcr of the ordinai’y 
to accept or refuse a resignation. 

And in the case of lleskct and (?m/, 
11. 28 Geo. U., *where a general bond of 
resignation vvas piit in suit, and the de- 
fendant pleaded that he offered to resign, 
but the ordinaiy would not accept the re- 
.sigiiation ; the court of King’s Bench were 
unanimously of opinion, that the ordinary 
is a judicial officer, and is intrusted with 
a judicial power to accept or refuse a re- 
signation as he thinks proper ; and judg- 
ment was giiiifeii for the plaintiff. 

6. After acceptance of the resignation, 
lapse shall not run but from the time of 
notice given : it is true the church is void 
immediately upon acceptance, and the pa- 
tron may present if he please ; but as to 
lapse, the gefi^l rule that is here laid 
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down IS the unanimous doctrine of all the 
books. Insomuch that if the bishop wlio 
accepted the resignation dies before notice 
given, the six months shall not commence 
till notice is given, by the guardian of tlie 
spiritualities, or by the succeeding bishop ; 
with whom the act of resignation is pre- 
sumed to remain.— Gibhon^ 

7. I3y the 31 Eliz. c. G, s. 8. If any in- 
cumbent of any benefice with cure of souls 
shall corruptly resign the same; or cor- 
ruptly take for or in respect of the resign- 
ing the same, directly or indirectly, any 
jjcnsion, sum of money, or other henefit 
whatsoever, as w’cll the giver as tlic taker 
of any such })ensi()n, sum of money, or other 
benefit corruptly, shall lose double the 
value of the sum so given, taken, or had ; 
half to the queen, and half to him that shall 
sue for the’ same in any of her Majesty’s 
courts of record. — Ahruh/ed from Hum. 

On the subject of general bonds of re- 
signation, see i^ininny. 

The following are the forms of resigna- 
tion now ill use : — 

No. 1. 

Act of Jtvsu/valim to ha executed before a 

Notarij Piddic and credible ff 'it nesses. 

In the name of OoD, Amen. Defore 
you, a notary jmblic, and credible wit- 
nesses here present, I , in the county 

of , and diocese of , for certain 

just and lawful causes me thenuinto esjie- 
cially moving, without compulsion, fraud, 
or deceit, do purely, simply, and abso- 
lutely resign and give up my said , 

and parish church of , with all their 

rights, members, and a])])urtem\nc('s, into 
the hands of the Eight Keverend Fatlieriii 

God , by Divine permission lord 

bishop , or of any other wliomsoever, 

having or that shall have ])owcr to admit 
this my resignation. And I totally re- 
nounce my right, title, and possession of, 
in, and to the same, with all their rights, 
members, and appurtenances heretofore 
had, and hitherto bclofigihg to me ; I quit 
them, and expressly recede from them by 
these presents. And that this mv resigna- 
tion may have its full ctfect, 1 do hereby 

nominate and appoint , jointly and 

severally my proctors or substitutes, to 
exhibit this my resignation to the said 
right reverend father, and in my name to 
pray that his lordship v graciously 
vouchsafe to accept tni reof,* and to pro- 
nounce, decree, and declare the of 

, aforesaid, void and to he void of 

my person to all inti'nU of law that may 
follow thereu])on : and to dedyie, if requi- 
site that intimation of i^e^uid avoidanoe 


may be issued to the patron thereof. In 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my 

hand and seal this day of , 

in the year of our Loud 185 — . 

Witnesses present, 

No. 2. 

Attestation of the Notary Public. 

On tlic day of , in the year 

of our 1.0110 185- the II cv. 

clerk, - of • , in the county of 

, and diocese of , appeared ' 

personally before me, the under-written 
notary public, and resigned, gave up, and 

surrendered his said , and api)ointcd 

his proctors, jointly and severally 

to exhibit his resignation, hereunto an- 
nexed, to the Eight Eeverend Father in 

God , lord bishop of , and did 

and performed all other things as in his 
said resignation, hereunto annexed, is par- 
ticularly specified and set forth, in the 
presence of witnesses attesting the same. 

Which I attest, 

Notary Public, 

No. 3. 

Acceptation by the Ordinary of the Pcsujmi- 

tion. 

We accept the resignation of the , 

in the county of , and our diocese 

of , as it is exhibited to us by , 

one of the proettgs therein named, and 

we do declare the said void, and to 

be void of the person of the within nimed 

, the party resigning, to all intents 

of laiv that may follow tl|ereupon, ond do 
decree that an intimation of such avoid- 
ance, if requisite, be issued to tlie patron 
thereof. 

Dated this day of ^ in the 

year of our Lord 185 — . 

No. 4. 

Copy of Letter to be sent to the Patron of 

the Iknijice resiyned^ if it is not in the 

Palronuye of the Bishop himself. 

185—. ^ 

I am desired by the Lord Bishop of 

to inform you, that his lordship 

accepted the Eev. resignation of 

tlie of , in the county of 

,and diocese of , on the - 

of and declared the same void. 

Please to acknowledge the receipt of 
this notice. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your most obedient servant, 

* Secretary. 

EESPOND. /Before the Reformation 
a short anthem was so called, wluch was 
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sung after reading three or four versos of 
a chiipter; after which the chapter pro- 
ceeded. 

KhiSPONl). A half pillar attached to 
,a wall, to support one side of an arch, of 
which the other side rests on a pillar. It 
has its name from responding or anstvering 
to a pillar. 

lir'SPONSPh In the Church service, 
an answer made by the people speaking 
alternately with the minister. The use 
of responses is not to be viewed as a mere 
ihcidontal peculiarity of liturgical services, 
but rather as a fundamental characteristic 
of Divine worship. Uesponses were not 
made for liturgies, but liturgies for re- 
sponses. Many of the psalms are con- 
structed on the responsive model, because 
this was a prior trait of the worship of the 
sanctuary; and it is an error to snj)posc 
that responses were introduced because 
these psalms happened to be in alternate 
verses. Clou’s worship is an act in which 
both minister and people are concerned. 
This worship the Churcdi requires to be 
both mental and vocal, and has ordenMl 
her ritual accordingly, ---not degi'ading 
the priest to a proxy, nor the congregation 
to an audience ; but providing for sup])li- 
cations and thanksgivings, which, like her- 
self, shall he strong because united. It 
should be deemed a high privilege by the 
churchman, that he if perniittod to lift up 
his voice in prayer, as w'cll as in praise, 
“ in the congregation of the saints ; ” 
that he may openly profess his conlidence 
in the r’ATiiER^f all, and his trust in the 
“ I.AMii OF God who taketh away the sin of 
the world;” that he may join aloud in the 
** solemn litany,” and cry ior gi'acc whereby 
lie may keep God’s holy law for the time 
to co’me. In ages past the privilege 
was prized. jMcu were not ashamed, in 
primitive days, to confess Christ before 
the world, and. as it were, to rend the 
heavens with their fervent appeals. Neither 
was it by an ecclesiastical fiction, but in 
solemn reality, that they sung, “ Therefore 
with angels and archangels, and with all 
the company of heaven, we laud and 
MAGNIFY THY GLORIOUS NAME.” May 
the time come when such devotion shall 
again adorn the “ spacious courts” of Zion; 
when the vague murmur of confession, and 
the languid tones of penitence, the silent 
creed, and the smotliered prayer, shall 
give place to the earnest and nervous ex- 
pression of spiritual concern, and the ani- 
mating testimony of devout gratitude! 

It was a very ancient practice of the 
Jews to recite their public hymns and 
prayers by course, and many of the Fathers 


assure us that the primitive Christians 
imitated them therein ; so that there is 
no old liturgy which does not contain 
such short and devout sentences as these, 
w'hercin the people answer the priest, and 
which are therefore called “ resjion^os.” 
This primitive usage, which is now excluded 
not only from Popish assemblies by their 
praying in an unknown tongue, hut also 
from those of our Protestant llissenters liy 
the device of a long extempore jiraver, is 
still maintained in the (-hiircli of Kngdand ; 
which allows the jicojilo their ancient riglit 
of bearing part in the service for these 
good reasons: I'irst, hereby the consent 
of the congregation to what we pray for is 
declared ; and it is this unity of mind and 
voice, and this agreement in prayer, which 
hath the promise of prevailing. (Horn. xv. 
(); Matt, xviii. 10.) Secondly, fliis grate- 
ful variety and difterent manner of address 
serves to quicken the people’s devotion. 
Thirdly, it engages their atttMition, which 
is apt to w'ander, especially in sacred 
things ; and, since they have a duty to 
perform, causes them to be expectant and 
ready to perform it. Let all those, then, 
who attend the public service, gratefully 
embrace the privilege which the Church 
allows them, and make their responses 
gravely ami with an audible voice . — Dean 
Comber. 

Ikit it must be remembered, both here 
and elsewhere, when our prayers to Gdd 
are divided into such small portions as wo 
call “ versicles,” that the })eoplc are to join 
mentalbj in that part wliieh the minister 
utters, as well as in that which they are 
directed to pronounce themselves. And 
so the minister, in like manner, must join 
in what the people utter, as well as in his 
own part. For otherwise they do not join in 
pi’ayer. Besides, if this be not done, we 
shall frequently offer to God that which 
has hut an imperfect sense. For instance, 
in this place, these words, “ and our mouth 
shall .show forth thy praise,” do so mani- 
festly depend upon w hat the minister spake 
just before, that the sense of the one is not 
perfect without the other. It is true the 
Church requires, that the minister shall say 
the one, and the peojde the other portion ; 
that is, the one portion shall be vocally 
uttered by the minister, and the other 
portion shall be vocally uttered by the 
people, a^emately and by way of re- 
sponses; but yet both the minister and 
the people ought mentally to offer, and to 
speak to God, wdiat is vocally offered and 
spoken by other party respectively, for 
the reasoii^.alros^dy given. And, that both 
the ministfer and the congregation may be 
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the better able to do this, they should re- ' 
spectivcly take care, that they do not con- 
found and disturb each other by beginning 
their several portions too soon. The 
minister’s first versiclc should be finished, 
before the people utter a word of the 
second ; and the pcojde should have time 
enough to finish the second, before the 
minister begins the third, 8zc. : so that 
both the minister and people may liave 
time enough dclibcratdy to ofler every 
portion, and make, all of them together, 
one continued act of devotion. The same 
rule must be observed in all those psalms 
and hymns which arc used alternately. — 
JJr. Bemiet. (Sec Farsic/p.) 

The Responses, or lipspniisah, as some 
writers call them, may be said to be of 
four kinds : First, those which consist of 
after the prayers: Secondly, those 
w'hich follow the vorsiclcs or sullragcs : 
Thirdly, those which are repetitious of 
W'hat the minister has said, as in the con- 
fession, some parts of the Litany, t'iie. : and 
Fourthly, the short prayers or anthems, 
inten)osed between each commandment in 
the Communion Service. 

RESrONSORlES, or RESPONDS. 
These, in the unreformed ritual, are short 
verses from Scripture, rep(?aled as verse 
and response, after the lessons at matins. 
Hence perhaps it is that the hymns after 
our lessons hav(^ sometimes incorrectly 
been called res/)()n.se6 ; a term, however, 
which in this sense seems nearly obsolete. 
It is to these rpsjf(»fnon’rs that allusion is 
made in the Preface “ concerning the Ser- 
vice of the Church,” in our Prayer Book. 
“For this cause he cut off Anthems, Re- 
sponds, Invitations, and such like things 
as did break the continual course of the 
reading of the Scriptures.” Here is not 
nv^ant 7'e8j)(msps per sc ; for these our re- 
formers most carefully retained; not an- 
thems per se, as these arc ju’cscribed in 
their proper places ; but the ancient cus- 
tom was corrected, which after every three 
or four verses of a h^sson interposed a 
respond, &c., so as to interrt:pt the service ; 
the sequel being taken op ulien the re- 
spond was finished. — Jphh, 

RESTORATION, llie name generally 
given to the haj)])y return of the Church 
of England to ihe divined y anpointed ec- 
clesiastical polity, and to tlicr allegiance 
to the lawful prince, Chrrles fll., which 
took place in 1 660 ; a happy event, for 
which Christian people cannot be too 
thankful, and of which, 'oid all the dread- 
ful evils from which it delivered them, they 
cannot be too oft»'n reminded. "It ha^ been 
accordingly appointed by authority, that 


the 29th of May, in every year, shall be 
kept with prayer and thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for these unspeakable mer- 
cies. 

RESURRECTION. There are many, 
passages in the Old Testament, which cither 
obscurely hint at the resurrection, or im- 
mediately refer to it. (Job xix. 23 — 27 ; 
Dan. xii. 2 ; Isa. xxv. 8 ; xxvi. 19; Hosea 
vi. 2; xiii. 14 ; Ezek. xxxvii. 1 — 14.) It 
folloAvs, indeed, from an acceptance of the 
promise of a redeemer. A redeemer 
was promised as a blessing to Adam and 
the patriarchs; but when Adam and the 
first patriarchs died, how was the coming 
of the Rkdeemkii to be a blessing to them ? 
The answer is given by Job: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that at the 
hitter day he shall stand upon the earth ; 
whom I shall sec for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold;” i. c. by being raised from 
the dead. The doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead is one of the great articlcis 
of the Christian faith. We believe that 
Jesus died and rose again ; wc also believe, 
for so wc are taught in the New Testa- 
ment, that “them which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with hiin,” that “Christ 
by his rising became the first-fruits of 
them that slept,” that “ the dead shall bo 
raised incomiptible,” that “ the grave and 
the sea shall give up their dead,” that at 
this resurrection “^the dead in Christ 
shall rise first,” that the Lord Jesis 
Christ will change “ our vile body, and 
fashion it like unto his glorious body, ac- 
cording to the working of that mighty 
])owor ■whereby he is able to subdue all 
things to himself.” (1 Thess. iv. 14 — 16 ; 

1 Cor, XV. 20—52 ; Rev. xx. 13 ; riiil. iii. 

9 

s Christ, the “first-fruits of them 
that sleep,” (1 Cor. xv. 20,) arose I'rom the 
dead, so shall there be also a general re- 
surrection OF THE BODY; for he “that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken our mortal bodies.” (Rom. viii. 11.) 
A seeming difficulty, however, attends the 
latter case, which docs not the former. 
The body of Christ did not “see cor- 
ruption ; but wc know that in our case, 
“after the skin worms shall destroy the 
body itself,” and that “yet in our flesh 
shall we sec God.” (Job xix. 26.) We 
must, therefore, believe that this resurrec- 
tion, however apparently difficult, is not 
impossible, for with him by whom we arc 
to be raised “all things are possible.” 
We know that by him “the very hairs of 
the head are all numbered ; ” and he “ who 
measures the waters in the hollow of his 
hand,” and “comprehends the dust of 
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the earth,” (Isa. xl. 12,) whose **eyes” 
could “see our substance,” “made in 
secret,” and “yet being imperfect” (Ps. 
cxxxix. Id, 16,) can be at no loss to dis- 
•tinguish the dillerent j)articlcs of every 
different body, whether it he crumbled into 
dust, or dissipated into air, or sublimated 
by fire. lie, too, the artificer of the body 
so “fearfully and wonderfully made,” (Ps. 
cxxxix. M,) can be at no loss to reunite the 
innumerable and widely scattered atoms ; 
for these shall not perish ; and with equal 
ease re-form the man, as he originally 
made him. 

The union of the immortal soul to the 
companion made for it, (then become more 
pure and glorified,) after they have existed 
together in this transitory life, is also 
highly probable ; nor is it less so, that 
this should be tlie case as man is an ac- 
countable agent, intended to enjoy eternal 
happiness, or sidfer eternal misery — de- 
creed to “receive the things done in the 
body, according to that he hath done, whe- 
ther it be good or bad.” (2 Cor. v. 10.) It is 
also typified by many things around us : 
the constant succession of death and re- 
vivification — the night is followed by a 
new day — the winter, the death of the 
year, is followed by the spring, and the 
renewal of vegetation; the “grain” sown 
is not rcquickened (jcccpt it first “die,” 
and is burled in the ground and brought 
to corruption. 

By this is Reason prepared to assent to 
Revelation ; and therefore, as it has been 
prophesied thaf, notwithstanding this de- 
struction of the body, yet in our “ flesh ” 
shall w'c “ see God,” and our “ eyes shall 
[ behold him ” (Job xix. 26) ; that the “ dead 
men ^lall live,” and with the “ dead body, 
arise ; ” for “ the earth shall cast out the 
dead,” (Isa. xxvi. 19,) and that they that 
“ sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt,” (Dan. xii. 2,) 
so shall it be accomplished : “ there shall 
he a resurrection of the dead” (Acts xxiv. 
15); “the hour is coming when the dead 
— all that are in the grave — shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God,” and “ shall come 
forth ; ” the “ sea ” and “ death and hell ” 
(or the grave) “ shall deliver up the dead 
^ which are in them” (Rev. xx. 16). 

This our liORD, who calls himself “ the 

esurrection and the Ijife,” (John xi. 25,) 
broved to the Sadducces from the Old 
Testament ; since he who w’as then the 
jloD of their fathers “is not the God of 
^the dead, but of the living.” (Matt. xxii. 
il2.) St. Paul, too, confirms the doctrine 
by most powerful reasoning; declaring, 


that if there he no resurrection of the 
deiid, then is “Christ not risen;” and 
then is their “ faith ” vain ; and he shows, 
in answer to cavillers, that, as ('hrist is 
risen, “ the first-fruits,” — so shall “ all be 
made alive,” exemplifying the probability 
and the manner of this by a familiar illus- 
tration. (1 Cor. XV. 12 — 26, 65 — 49. j 

It shall be, too, a resurrection oi the 
body, every one his own body as it “ hath 
pleased” God to give him: although the 
“natural body,” “sown in corrujition,— 
in dishonour, — and in weakness,” shall be 
“ raised a sjii ritual body,— in incorruption, 
in glory, and in power.” The “ earthly 
house ” shall have “ a building of God” 
(2 Cor. V. 1) ; the “ corruptible” shall “ put 
on incorruption ; ” and the “mortal, im- 
mortality.” Those that do “ not sleep ” 
shall “ be changed,” — “ caught up in the 
clouds to meet the Lord.” (1 TIicss. iv. 17.) 

We believe in this article, as the great 
truth it contains is for the glory of God’s 
eternal government, “ the hand of the 
Lou I) shall be known towards his servants, 
and his indignation towards his enemies” 
(Isa. Ixvi. 14); as it proves the value of 
the “ gospel,” which has “ brought life and 
immortality to light” (2 Tim. i. 10) ; as it 
consoles us under “ afiliclions,” which are 
“ but for a moment : ” since we know that 
our “Redkkmek liveth;” and that we 
“ sorrow' not,” therefore, “ as others which 
have no hope” (1 TIicss. iv. 16, with 14 — 
18) ; and excites us “ to have always a con- 
science void of offence Unvard God and 
toward men” (Acts xxiv. 16, with 15); 
since “ it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God ! ” (Ileb. x. 61) — 
of “ him that is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell ! ” (Matt. x. 28.) There- 
fore should we be “ ahvays abounding in 
the work of the Lord ; forasmuch as we 
know that our labour in the Lord is not 
in vain.” (I Cor. xv. 58.) 

RE V]^.ATION. (1 .) The Divine com- 
munication of the sacred truths of religion. 
(See BihtVf Scripture.) 

(2.) The Apocalypse, or prophecy of St. 
John, revealing future things. This is the 
last book of Holy Scripture, and it con- 
tains the revelations made to St. John at 
Patmos. It is quoted as an inspired book 
by Justin Martyr, Irena?us, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and other fathers 
of the first tliree centuries. Its authen- 
ticity and genuineness w'cre never disputed 
until a jirejudice w’as excited against it by 
the follies of certain Millenarians, who 
thought to support their conclusions by its 
authority, But the Church never doubted 
of its being a portion of Scripture, or of its 
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Divine origin. Indeed, few books of the 
New Testament have move complete evi- 
dence of canonical authority than the Book 
of Revelation. It treats, 1. “ Of the things 
which were then,” (i. 10,) i. e. of the state 
of the Church in the time of St. John; 
and, 2. “ Of things which should be here- 
after,” or of the history of the Church, its 
propagation, corruption, reformation, and 
triumph. 

REVEREND. Venerable, deserving awe 
and respect. It is the title given to eccle- 
siastics of the second and third orders, the 
archbishops, and the bishop of Meath, 
being styled roverend^ and the bishops 
riyht reverend. Deans arc very reverend. 
In foreign churches, where females are or- 
dained to ofhccs in the Cliurch, abbesses 
and prioresses arc called reverend mof/iers. 
It was so in our own Church before the 
Reformation, but, since that lime, the cus- 
tom of consecrating females to the service 
of God, except so far as all lay persons are 
so consecrated at holy baptism and at con- 
firmation, lias ceased. The more zealous 
Protestants at the time of the Reformation, 
and especially during the Great Rebellion, 
very strongly objected to the title of rever- 
end, us implying too much to be given to 
a mere creature, and because of God only 
it may be said with propriety, “ Holy and 
reverend is his name.” But dissenting 
preachers are in tliese days ambitious of 
the title, and few clergymen refuse it. The 
title of reverend was frequently given, so 
late as the 1 7th century, to the judges of 
England. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, JUSTICE, HO- 
LINESS. (See Justljication and Sanctiji- 
cation.) 

RING, in holy matrimony. Immedi- 
ately after the mutual promises or stipula- 
tions in the office of matrimony, the very 
ancient ceremony occurs of placing a ring 
on the finger of the woman. The object 
of this is stated in the prayer following, to 
be “ a token and pledge ” of the vow and 
covenant just made by the parties. Ri- 
tualists have sui)posed, t!iat the ring was 
also a pledge or earnest of that honourable 
maintenance and participation in “ worldly 
goods,” which are promised in that part of 
the office where the ceremony takes place. 
It has also been considered as a sign or 
seal of admittance of the wife to “the 
nearest friendship and highest trust,” 
which it was in the husband’s power to 
give. It is probable that there is weight 
in all these opinions, though the former 
seems to be the prominent one in the view 
of the Church. 

Various analogies and figurative appli- 


cations have sprung from the ceremony of 
the ring, some of which are thus stated by 
Dean Comber and Wheatly. The matter 
of wdiich this ring is made is gold, to 
signify how noble and durable our affection 
is ; the form is round, to imply that our 
respect shall never have an end ; the place 
of it is on the fourth finger of the left 
hand, where the ancients thought was a 
vein which came directly from the heart, 
and where it may be always in view j and, 
being a finger least used, where it may be 
least subject to be worn out. But the 
main end is to be a visible and lasting 
token and remembrance of this covenant, 
W'hich must never be forgotten ; and if in 
ordinary bargains w'e have some lasting 
thing delivered as an earnest or pledge and 
memorial, much more is it needful here ; 
and to scru})lc a thing so prudent and 
well designed, so anciently and universally 
used, does not deserve our serious con- 
sideration. Indeed, although tlie use of the 
ring in marriage used to be regarded as a 
remnant of ]*op('ry by iiltra-Rrotestants, it 
seems now to be universally tolerated. 

Besides the pledge of our truth, there is 
a visible pledge also, namely, the rhufy 
which being anciently the seal by which 
all orders were signed, and all choice 
things secured, the delivery of this was a 
sign that the party to whom it w'as given 
was admitted into the nearest friendship 
and the highest trust, so as to be invested* 
with our authority, and allowed to manage 
our treasure and other concerns, (Gon. xli. 
42,) and hence it came to be a token of 
love (Luke xv. 22) ; and was used in 
matrinionv, not only among the Jews and 
Gentiles, tut the Christians also ; who, in 
Clemens Alexandrinus’s tim^‘, gave their 
spouse a ring, to declare hci worthy of the 
overnment of the family ; and thus it hath 
een used ever since. — Dean Comber. 

The ring is, by positive institution, “ a 
token and pledge of the covenant made ” 
by the parties contracting marriage ; and, ' 
as it is a permanent monument of the vows 
and promises then reciprocally made, so it 
ought to be a perpetual monitor, that these 
vows be religiously observed, and these 
promises faithfully performed. — Shepherd. 

RING, in investitures, A ring was 
anciently given to bishops on their conse- 
cration, with these words, “ Accipe aniiu- 
lum, discretionis et honoris, fidei signuni ; 
ut quse signanda, signes ; et qum aperienda 
sunt, aperias ; quee liganda sunt, liges ; 
quee solvenda sunt, solvas.” It was worn 
on different fingers, most frequently on 
the middle finger of the right hand ; and 
was a sign of the bridegroom’s espousal 
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of the Church in her representative, the 
bishop. 

Investiture with the rini? and staff, 
which signified a spiritual character and 
•office, was always claimed by the Church, 
though sometimes unjustly usurped by 
temporal princes. 

HITES. (Lat. ritus.) Heligious ob- 
servances prescribed by competent au- 
thority. 

It is ver}^ visible, that in the Gospels and 
IJpistles there are but few rules laid down 
as to ritual matters. In the Epistles there 
are some general rules given, that must 
a])ply in a great many cases ; such as, “ Let 
all things be done to e:lification, to order, 
and to peace” (Horn. xiv. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 
40) ; and in the hlpistles to 'i’imothy and 
Titus many rules are given in such gener- 
al words, as, “ Lay hands suddenly on no 
man,” that, in order to the guiding of par- 
ticular cases by them, many distinctions 
and specialities were to be interposed, to 
making them practicable and useful. In 
matters that arc merely ritual, the state 
f)f mankind in different climates and ages 
is apt to vary j and the same things, that 
in one scene of human nature may; look 
grave, and seem fit for any society, may in 
another age look light, and dissipate men’s 
thoughts. It is also evident, that there is 
not a system of rules given in the New 
Testament about all^hese ; and yet a due 
metliod in them is necessary, to maintain 
the order and decency that become Divine 
things. This seems to be a ])art of the 
gospel “ lilier^,” that it is not “ a law of 
ordinances ” (Gal. ii. 4; iv. 9; v. 1) ; these 
things being* left to be varied according to 
the diversities of mankind. (See yl rthle 34.) 

Tllfe Jewish religion was delivered to 
one nation, and the main parts of it were 
to be performed in one i)lace : they were 
also to be limited in rituals, lest they 
might have taken sojiic practices from their 
neighbours round about them, and so by 
the use of their rites have rendered idola- 
trous practices more familiar and accept- 
able to them. And yet they had many 
rites among them in our Saviour’s time, 
which are not mentioned in any part of 
the Old Testament; such was the whole 
constitution of their synagogues, wnth all the 
service and officers that belonged to them ; 
they had a baptism among tliein, besides 
several rites added to the paschal service. 
Our Saviour reproved them for none of 
these : he went to their synagogues ; and, 
though he reproved thein for overvaluing 
their rites, for preferring them to the laws 
of God, and making these void by their 
traditions, yet he does not condemn them 


for the use of them. And, while of the 
greater precepts he says, “ these things ye 
ought to have done,” he adds, concern- 
ing their rites and lesser matters, “ and 
not to have left the other undone.” (Matt, 
xxiii. 23.) 

If then such a liberty was allowed in so 
limited a religion, it seems highly suitable 
to the sublimer state of the Christian 
liberty, that there sliould be room left for 
iich appointments and alterations as the 
different state of times and places should 
require. In such rules we ought to ac- 
quiesce. Nor can wc assign any other 
bounds to our submission in this case, than 
those which the gospc‘1 has limited. “ We 
must obey God rather than man ” (Acts 
V. 29); and must in the first place 
“ render to God the things that are Goo’s,” 
and then “ give to Cjcsar the things that 
are Cjesar’s.” (Matt. xxii. 21.) So that 
if either Church or State have })Ower 
to make rules and laws in such matters, 
they must have this extent given them — 
that, till they hr(?ak in U])on the laws of 
God and the gospel, we must be bound to 
obey them. A mean cannot be put here ; 
either they have no power at all, or they 
have a power that must go to everything 
that is not forbid by any law of God. 
This is the only measure that can be given 
in this matter. — B}K Burnet (See Ctere- 
monu's,) 

lllTUAL. A book or manual in which 
is given the order and forms to be ob- 
served in the celebration of Divine service, 
the administration of the sacraments, and, 
in general, all matters connected with ex- 
ternal order, in the performance of sacred 
offices. 

Palmer says, the English ritual resembles 
that of the Eastern Church in the circum- 
stance of combining all the offices of the 
Church in one volume. The Eucliologium, 
or .ritual of the Greeks, now comprises the 
offices for morning and evening prayer, the 
liturgy or eucharist, baptism, litany, orders, 
&c. The Western Churches have more com- 
monly divided these offices into at lea? 
four parts, entitled, the hreviary^ th 
viissal or liturgical book, the ritual, and 
the pontiJi-caL The ritual and pont^cal 
correspond to that part of the Ehglis^ 
ritual wliich begins with the Office of Bagr 
tism. The ritual, (termed in the English 
churches of Salisbury and York, and else- 
where, manual,) comprised all those occa- 
sional offices of the Church wliich a pres- 
byter could administer. The pontifical 
contained those only which a bishop could 
perform. 

The Eucliologium, or ritual of the Greek 
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Church, illustrated with notes by Goar, is 
well known and easily accessible, and fur- 
nishes abundant information with regard 
to all the rites of the Catholic Church in 
the East. The baptismal and some other 
occasional offices of the Jacobites or Mo- 
nophysites of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Anncnia, and of the Ncstorians, have been 
published by Asscmaiii in his “Codex 
Liturgicus.” Many of the Oriental offices 
for ordination, as well as all the AVestern, 
arc to be found in the learned treatise of 
Morinus, “ 1 )e Ordinationibus.” The most 
valuable collection of records relative to 
the occasional offices of the AVestern 
Churches has been published by Martcne, 
in his work, “De antiquis Ecclesite Kiti- 
bus.” This author, with indefatigable in- 
dustry, transcribed and edited a multitude 
of ancient manuscripts, and collected what- 
ever had previously been published. So 
that there is scarcely any branch of ritual 
knowledge which he has not greatly eluci- 
dated. 

ROCHET. A linen garment worn by 
bishops under the chimere. It Avas their 
ordinary garment in public during the 
middle ages. The word rochet, however, 
is not of any great antiquity, and perhaps 
cannot be traced further back than the 
thirteenth century. The chief difference 
between garment and the surplice was, 
thdt it was of finer material, and that 
its jslecves Avere narrower than those of 
the latter ; for we do not perceive in any 
of tiie ancient pictures of English bishops 
those very wide and full laAvn sleeves 
which are noAv used, Avhich sleeves are now 
improperly attached to the chimere or 
black satin robe. 

Palmer says, the rochette is spoken of in 
the old “ Ordo Romaniis,” under the title 
of Unca ; and has, no doubt, been very 
anciently used by bishops in the AVestem 
Church. During the middle agesjt was 
their ordinary garment in public. 

Dr. Hody says, that in the reign of 
Henry A/^lII., our bishops wore a scarlet 
garment under the ruchet.ic ; and that, in 
the time of Edward VI., they wore a scarlet 
chimere, like the doctors' dress at Oxford, 
ov^j;^ the rochette j Avhich, in the time of 

e n ^Jlizabeth, aaus changed for the 
satin chimere used at present. — His- 
torj^f .Convocations, y.lil, (See Chimere.) 

Thle chimere seems to resemble the gar- 
ment uFcd by bishops during the middle 
ages, and called hW'^teUeturn ; which was 
a sort of cope, with apertures for the 
arms to pats., through. (See Du Cange\ 

In ^ome foreign cathedrals, the canons 


wore rochets, as well as other episcopal 
ornaments. 

ROGATION DAYS. (So called from 
rngarct “to beseech.”) They are three 
days immediately before the festival of 
Ascension. These litanic or Rogation days 
were first instituted by Mamertus, bishop 
of Vienne, in the fifth century. Mamertus 
was not the originator of litanical suppli- 
cations, but was the first institutor or the 
Rogation fast, and the first who applied 
the use of litanies on these days, accom- 
panied with public processions, which con- 
tinued till the a‘ra of the Reformation. In 
the Church of England it has been thought 
fit to continue the observance of these days 
as private fasts. There is no ( ffice, or order 
of prayer, or even single collect, appointed 
for the Rogation days in the Prayer Rook ; 
but among the homilies there is one de- 
signed for the im])rovement of these days. 
(See Perambulation. ) Theijrequisitjons of 
the Church are “ aostincnce and “ ex- 
traordinary acts and exercises of devotion.” 
Perambulations were in many parishes 
observed in the Rogation days. (Sec 
Perambulation.) 

ROMANISM, (See Pope and Popery, 
Church of Home, Council of Irent.) Ro- 
manism consists of the addition of certain 
anti-scriptural propositions to the articles 
of the ancient catholip faith. 

In addition to what is said in the other 
articles referred to, vve may state the tenets 
of Romanism in the Avords of Morgan, in 
his interesting work on the Verities of 
the Clmrch.” ‘ ‘ ^ 

1. 'I'hc spiritual, and, by UltramoiL 
tane party, the temporal, autocracy of thc^ 
Bishop of Rome. 

2. The compulsory celibacy of the priest- 
hood. 

3. Solitary priestly communion, or }>ri- 
vate mass. 

4. The denial of the chalice, or the cup 
of the blood of our Lord, to the laity. 

5. Compulsory auricular confession. 

6. Mariolatry, or the adoration of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

7. Hagiolatry, or the adoration of canon- 
ized saints. 

8. Transubstantiation. 

9. The invention of purgatory. 

10. The doctrine of supererogatory 
merits. 

11. Limitation of the Catholic Church 
of Christ to one episcopate. 

12. The image and relic system. 

13. The doctrines of papal pardons, in- 
dulgences, and dispensations. 

14. The interpolation of the Apocrypha 
into the rule of raith. 
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15. Interdiction of the reading of the 
Sciintures, except by special permission. 

(For the form of reconciling Homan Ca- 
tholics to the Catholic Church of England, 
see Abjuration.) 

llOkAN CATHOLICS. Those Chris- 
tians who follow the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Church of Rome. 

The doctrin.e of that Church may be 
seen in Pope Pius’s Creed, and its disci- 
pline under various articles relating to the 
Christians. (See Church of Home, Bap- 
tism, Eucharist, &c., Bishops, Presbyters, 
Deacons, 8zc,, <S:c., &c.) 

We shall here unite in one point of view 
the several errors of the Romish Church, 
and its deviations from the practice of the 
primitive Church. These are ; 

1. The granting absolution before pe- 
nance is performed. 

2. The worship of angels, saints, relics, 
images, the ;^xoss, and the host in the 
eucliarist. 

il. Appeals to the bishop of Rome. 

4. Admitting uncanonical books into the 
Scripture. 

5. The absolute necessity of baptism j 
and the baptizing of bells. 

0. The celibacy of the clergy, and their 
excmjition from the power of the civil 
magistrate. 

7. The exemption^of children from the 
.power of their parents. 

8. Auricular confession, and confirm- 
ation made a sacrament, 

1). Tli.i administering the eucharist in 
one kind only,* 

10. "The abusd #f excommunication, in 
deposing kings, "hnd depriving magistrates 
of thoir civil rights, and burning heretics 
un(ld5* pretence of discipline. 

1 1 . The consecration of the eucharist by 
muttering privately, Hoc cst corpus meum, 
instead of ])ublic and audible prayer. 

1 2. '1 he use of. interdicts and indul- 
gences. 

13. Offering of a lamb at Easter, 

14. Original of Lent, and changing the 
maimer of fasting. 

15. Exemption of monks from the juris- 
diction of the bishops. 

16. Allowing of mendicants. 

1 7. disannulling the marriage of monks. 

18. Forbidding the marriage of spiritual 
relations. 

16. Making the marriage of cousin- 
germans to be incest. 

20. Private and solitary mass. 

21. Making the mass a sacrifice for the 
quick and dead. 

22. Purgatory, and canonical purgation. 

23. Prelatical and sacerdotal power. 


24. Ordination of boys, and bishopS| 
without a title. 

25. Commutation of penance. 

26. Allowing sanctuary for the worst 
of criminals. 

27. Keeping the Scriptures and Divine 
service in an unknown tongue. 

28. Swearing by the creatures. 

29. The doctrine of transubstantiation. 

30. Using unleavened bread and wafers 
in the eucharist. 

31. Necessity of a visible head, and 
subjection to the pope of Rome. 

The following is the return regarding 
Roman Catholics made in the Registrar- 
general’s Report of 1854. 

“ The Toleration Act of 1688, by which 
the Prolcstant Dissenters were relieved 
from many of the disabilities that pre- 
viously attached to them, procured no 
change in the position of the Roman 
Catholics. They still remained subjected 
to the penalties inflicted by the various 
statutes which, since Elizabeth’s accession^ 
had bee»i passed for their discouragement. 
These were exceedingly severe. Apart 
from the punishments awarded for the 
semi-political offence of denying, or re- 
fusing to admit, the sovereign’s supremacy, 
the Acts of Recusancy (1 Eliz. c. 2, and 
23 Kiiz. e. 1) exjmsed them to considerable 
fines for non-attendance at the servicq of 
the Established Church ; and by other 
statutes they were not permitted to estab- 
lish schools in England, nor to send their 
children to be taught abroad — they were 
excluded from all civil and military offices, 
from seats in either house of parliament, 
and from the practice of the law, — they 
wore not allowed to vote at parliamentary 
elections, — proselytes to Popery, and those 
wdio were the means of their conversion, 
W'ere subjected to the jieiialtics of treason, 
— and, by various oaths and tests, as well 
as by express jirovision, they were hindered 
in the exercise of their religious worship, 
and prevented from promulgating their 
doctrines. Their condition was, m fact, 
deteriorated in the reign of William III. 
— some enactments of especial rigour being 
sanctioned. 

“ Whether from the effect of these enact- 
ments, or from the natural prog^ss of the 
princijiles of Protestantism, it Js- oeilim 
that at this time the number of profeasing 
Roman Catholics in England, wnoj' m the 
reign of Elizabeth, were, according ® Mr. 
Butler, a majority, or, according to Mr. 
Ilallam, a third of the population, had 
considerably declined. A Report pre- 
sented to William, divides the freeholders 
of England and Wales, as follows— 
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Conformists . 2,477,254 

K oncoiilbrmists 1 OH, 67 6 

Taplsts . 16,856 

2,500,786 

And tlic number of persons of the Homan 
Catholic faith is said to b() only 27,606. 
This statement, allowino- for all probable 
deficiencies, suflieicMitly exliibits the f^rcat 
diminution whieij, from various causes, 
had occurred since the period ol the He- 
formation. 

“Not much alteration in the position of 
the Homan Catholics took place for nearly 
a century after the Hevolution. As the 
temper of the times grew milder, many t)f 
the penal laws were not enforced ; though, 
while tlic throne remained exposed to tlie 
pretensions of the Stuart family, the laws 
themselves continued on the Statute Hook: 
itideed, some further measures Averc enacted 
during the agitations consequent uj)on the 
Homan Catholic Hclxdlioii of 1 7 1 5. When, 
hoAvevcT, in the pervsoii of George 111., the 
Brunswick dynasty Avas firmly settled on 
the throne, a course of mitigating legisla- 
tion Avas commenced, AN'hich gradually re- 
lieved the Homan Catholics from all re- 
straints upon their Avorship, and from 
nearly all the incapacities attached to their 
redigion. In 1778, the first remedial act 
was passed, vc])ealing the provision in the 
10th and 12th of AVilliam 111., by Avhich 
the Homan Catholics were disabled from 
taking lands by descent. I'he Gordon riots 
of 1780 rather aided than retarded the 
advance of public sentiment towards ad- 
ditional relief; and, in 1791, Mr. Hitt, 
(having obtained from the chief continent- 
al universities, unanimous opinions that 
the pope possessed no civil authority in 
England, that he cannot absolve the sub- 
jects of a sovereign from tlieir allep^iance, 
and that the princii)les of the iloman 
Catholic faiih do not excuse or ju.stify a 
breach of faith Avith heretics,) procured 
the passing of another oill, by Avhich, upon 
taking a form of oaiii pr .\seribccl, the Ho- 
man Catholics Avere seciuTd against most 
of the penalties pronounced by former acts. 
The V were left, however, still subjected to 
the Test , and CorporMiIon Acts, by AA'hich 
they ‘Were excluded iVom all civil and mili- 
tary ofiices, were prohibited from sitting 
in either house of parliament, and were 
dialed from presenting to advowsons. 
The removal of tlic cliief of these remaining 
disabilities w'as zealously urged upon the 
parliament for many years successively. 
In 1818 an important measure, framed 
with this intention, was defeated in the 


Commons by a majority of only four; 
while, in 1821, a bill to the same effect 
passed through the low'er House, but was 
rejected by tlic Peers. At length, in 1828, 
the Test and Corporation Acts were abro- 
gated, and in 1829 the Homan Catholic 
bhnancipation Act bestowed on Homan 
Catholics substantially the same amount 
of toleration which was granted to the 
Protestant Dissenters. 

“ The number of chapels from which re- 
turns have been received at the Census 
Office is 570 ; Avith sittings (after an alloAV- 
ance for 48 chapels making no return upon 
this jioint) for 186,111. The number of 
(ittindanis on the Census Sunday (making 
an estimated addition for 27 chapels the 
returns from Avliieli Averc silent on this 
point) was : Morninf/, 252,786 ; Afternomy 
56,967; Ereuimj, 76,880. It W’iil be ob- 
served, that in the morning the number 
of attendants w as more than the number 
of sittings ; this is explained by the fact, 
that in many Homan Catholic chapels 
tliere is more than ()ne morning service, 
atloncled by difi'erent individuals.” 

HOOJ ) l.OET. A gallery running along 
the to}) of the rood screen, which in parish 
chiu’clu'S usually crossed the chancel arch, 
on which the rood (i. c. the figure of our 
Blessed Loud on the cross) was placed, 
and on either side tljue Blessed Virgin and 
8t. John. In large cross churches, the 
rood loft w’ith its screen Avas usually of 
stone, and sometimes contained a chapel 
and altar Avithin it. Thdfec more sub- 
stantial rood lofts liuAX been almost uni- 
versidly converted into organ lofts. 

HOOJ) 8CKEEN. A^teeen separating 
the ciiancel from the nave, on Avhich Avas 
formerly the rood loft. ® 

HOOF. 1’he following are the principal 
terms which occur in the description of a 
limber roof. 

Ikam . — A horizontal piece connecting 
the princi]ials of each truss, and stiffening 
and tying them together. According to 
its position, it is either a tie-hcam, extend- 
ing from wall to wall ; a collar-beam^ con- 
necting the principals near the ridge ; or a 
fianwier-heawy extending horizontally from 
the wall, (and sometimes again from the 
principal rafters,) but cut off before it 
reaches the opposite side. It is only by its 
combination Avith other timbers, as braces, 
principal, and collar, that the hammer- 
beam serves the purpose of a beam in 
mechanical construction. 

Kimj-post The middle post of each 
truss, resting upon the beam, and rising to 
the ridge. 

Ba/ters. Timbers rising from the wall> 
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and inclined towards each other till they 
meet at the ridffe. The principal rafters 
are let into the beam at their lower end, 
and into the kinpf-post at their upper, and 
together with beam, post, and braces, 
wdiere they occur, form the frim^ which is 
the whole complication of carpentry, bear- 
ing the vertical weight of the roof, and 
delivering it upon the Avail. 

Purlin. A longitudinal piece extending 
from truss to truss, resting on the princi- 
pal, and bearing the common rafters. 

Braves. Curved pieces tenoned into the 
main timbers in various places and direc- 
tions, and serving to stilfen and tie them 
together. 

Wall-phde. A longitudinal ])iece laid on 
the to]) of the Avail to receive the beams. 

Wall-piece. 'J'he upright piece connect- 
ing the braces beneath a hammer-beam 
Avith the Avail. This subject should be 
studied in the very valuable Avork of Mr. 
llrandon, “ On the Open Timber Hoofs of 
the Middle Ages.” 

KOS.VRY, among the Homan Catholics, 
is a pretended instrument or help to piety, 
being a chaplet, consisting of five, or fif- 
teen, (lecads or tens of beads, to direct the 
reciting so many Are Marlas in honour of 
the Hlessod Virgin. 

Hefonj a person repeats his rosary, he 
must cross himself A^th it : then he must 
r(?pcat the Apostles’ Creed, and say a Patet\ 
and three Ares, on account of the three 
relations Avhicli the Virgin bears to the 
three persons in the Trinity. After these 
)reliininarics to devotion, he j)assos on to 
lis decads, and must observe to let himself 
into the mysteries of each ten by a prayer, 
Avliich he Avill find in the books treating of 
the (ic motion of the rosary. 

Some attribute the institution of the 
rosary to J )ominic : but it Avas in use in 
the year 1100; and, therefore, Dominic 
could only make it more celebrated. Others 
ascribe it to Paulus Libycus, others to St. 
Henedict, others to Venerable Bede, and 
others to Peter the Hermit. 

HOSECHUCIANS. A sect of philoso- 
phers in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, who combined much reiipious 
error and mysticism Avith their philo.so- 
pliical notions of transmutations, and of 
the cliemical constitution of things. Their 
name is derived from ros^ “ dew,” which 
they held to be the most powerful solvent 
of gold ; and crux, the cross,” which in 
the chemical style signifies light, because 
the figure of the cross exhibits at the 
same time the three letters in the word 
hu. ^ Noav light, according to this sect, 
and in their absurd jargon, is the men- 


struum of the red dragon, i. e. the sub- 
stance out of A^’hich gold is produced. 
The Hosecrucians then Avere alchemists, 
who sought for the ])hilosophor’s stone 
by the intervention of deAV and of light. 
These absurdities Avere associated with 
others in their system Avhich it Avould be 
in vain to collect ; but the ruling principle 
of their society seems to have been the 
imposing mystery in which they wrapped 
np everything Avhich they knew, or pre- 
tended to know, as if the secrets of nature 
Avere made known to them, for the very 
purpose of being kept secret from all 
others. Of their leaders and religious 
fancies Moshcini gives the following sum- 
mary : 

At the head of the fanatics w'ere Robert 
Fludd, a native of Jhigland, and a man ot 
surprising genius ; Jacob Hchmen, a shoe- 
maker, A\ Iio lived at Goslitz ; and Michael 
Mayer. 

These leaders of the sect were foUoAved 
by John Baptist Ilelmoiit, and his son 
Francis Christian ICnorrius de Hosenroth, 
Kuhlinun, Nollius, Sporber, and many 
others of various fume. An uniformity 
of o})inion, and a spirit of concord, seemed 
scarcely possildc in such a society as this ; 
for as a great jiart of its doctrine is deiived 
from certain internal feelings and flights 
of imagination, Avhich cun neither be com- 
jrehended nor defined, and is supported 
)y testimonies of the external senses, 
Avhosc reports arc illusory and changeable, 
so it is remarkable that, among the more 
eminent Avriters of this sect, there are 
scarcely any tAvo Avho adopt the same 
tenets and sentiments. There are, never- 
tlieless, some coninioii princiiiles that are 
generally embraced, and which serve as a 
centre of union to the society. They 
maintain, that the dissolution of bodies, 
by the poANcr of fire, is the only Avay 
through Avhich men can arrive at true 
AA'isdom, and come to discern the first 
principle of things. They all acknoAvledge 
a certain analogy and harmony betAveen 
the powers of nature and the doctrines of 
religion, and believe that the Deity go- 
verns the kingdom of grace by the same 
laAVS with which he rules the kingdom of 
nature ; and hence it is that they employ 
chemical denominations to express , the 
tniths of religion. They all hold that 
there is a sort of divine energy, or soul, 
diffused through the frame of the uniy^se, 
w'hich some call Archicus, others Universal 
Spirit, and which others mention under 
different apjjollations. They all talk in 
the most obscure and superstitious manner 
of what they call the signatures of things, 
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of the power of the stars over all corporeal 
beings, and their particular influence over 
the human race, of the efficacy of magic, 
and the various species and classes of de- 
mons. In fine, they all agree in throwing 
out the most crude, incomprehensible no- 
tions and ideas, in the most obscure, quaint, 
and unusual expressions. 

RUBRICS. Rules ami orders directing 
how, when, and where all things in Divine 
service are to be performed, which w'cre 
formerly printed in a red character, (as 
now generally in an Italic,) and therefore 
called Rubrics, from the Latin ruhriea (y^ro 
ruhcricd, d rtihrn, sfihnud. terra, red earth; 
thence any red colour). All the clergy of 
England solemnly pledge themselves to 
observe the rubrics. 

The rubric, to which we here l)ind our- 
selves by express consent and promise, is 
upon a different footing from all other 
ecclesiastical laws. Eor without consider- 
ing it as statute, and, as such, only upon 
the level with several other subsequent 
acts of parliament relating to our occa- 
sional ministrations, we are under this 
peculiar circumstance of obligation to ob- 
serve it, that we have, by our subscrip- 
tions at both ordinations, by one of our 
vows at the altar for the order of priest- 
hood, by our subscriptions and declarations 
of conformity before our ordinary, and 
repetition of them in the church before 
our congregations, and likewise by our 
declarations of assent and consent, as pre- 
scribed by the Act of Uniformity ; 1 say, 
we have in all these several ways tied our- 
selves down to a regular, constant, consci- 
entious performance of all and everything 
prescribed in and by the Book of Common 
Erayer, according to the usage of the 
Church of England. And seeing it hath 
been the wisdom of our Church to lay us 
under these engagements, in order to pre- 
serve exact uniforiiiity in the public W'orship 
and all the liturgic offices ; nay, since it 
hath been judged pro))er to carry us through 
a train of these stipulations before w'e can 
get possession of ai.y benefice ; and to 
make us renew them again and again, as 
often as we change our preferment, or ob- 
tain any new promotion ; and seeing that 
we have entered (as we have professed) 
ex animo into this covenant with the 
Church, and have deliberately renewed it 
as often as there hath been occasion ; how 
frivolous is it for any of us to say, that the 
connivance, or the nresumed consent, of 
our ordinary, or the private convcniency 
of ourselves or families, or the obliging of 
any of our parishioners, or the apparent 
inexpediency of adhering to the letter in 


some few cases, will dissolve this our obli- 
gation to conformity? Surely we must 
know', that these and the like allegations 
are quite out of the case ; that, however 
our Church governors may dispense with ' 
our breaches of the rubric, however our 
people may acquiesce in them or approve 
of them, yet the question is, how far we 
are at liberty to dispense with ourselves on 
account of the forementioned engagements, 
to which God and the Church are made 
witnesses in as solemn a manner as they 
arc to our personal stipulations at confirm- 
ation or matrimony ; or whether w^c have 
not in this case ])recluded ourselves from 
all benefit of such exemption or dispens- 
ation, as might perhaps be reasonably 
alleged in several other merely statutable 
or canonical matters ? 

This indeed wc must always take along 
with us, that our obligations to observe 
the rubric, how indispensable soever, are 
subject to this proviso ; namely, that the 
rule prescribed be a thing practicable ; 
wliich ])erhaps cannot be said of all rubrics 
in all churches, or in all places of the 
kingdom ; nay, that it be a thing which 
falls within the minister’s power, so that 
he he not (le])rived of his liberty in acting, 
or restrained in it by the previous acts of 
other people, whereby that which would 
be practicable in is rendered not 

practicable by him. I will not positively 
say, that no other jmoviso is to he allowed 
of or admitted; because this can.iot be 
determined absolutely, or othe^rwisc than 
by a particular consuleratibn of each rule 
or injunction under several different cir- 
cumstances. But we may affirm in general, 
that we are under higher obligations to 
observe the rubric than any other ‘eccle- 
siastical law whatsoever; that excepting 
a very few cases, or under some necessary 
limitations and reservations, we are bound 
to adhere to it literally, punctually, and 
perpetually; and that, whosoever among 
the clergy either adds to it, or diminishes 
from it, or useth any other rule instead of 
it, as he is in the eye of the law so far a 
nonconformist, so it behoves him to con- 
sider with himself, whether, in point of 
conscience, he be not a breaker of his 
word and trust, and an eluder of his 
engagements to the Church. — Archdeacon 
Sharpe, 

RURAL DEANS. The office of rural 
dean is an ancient office of the Church, 
which is mentioned as early as the time of 
Edward the Confessor, in one of whose 
laws mention is made of the dean of the 
bishop. 

The proper authority and jurisdiction 
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of rural deans, perhaps, may be best un- 
derstood from the oath of office which in 
some dioceses was anciently administered 
to them; which was this: “I, A. B., do 
swear, dilij^ently and faithfully to execute 
the office of dean rural within the deanery 
of 1). First, I will diligently and faith- 
fully execute, or cause to be executed, all 
such processes as shall be directed unto 
me from my Lord Bishop of C., or his 
officers or ministers by his authority. 
Item, I will give diligent attendance, by 
myself or my deputy, at every consistory 
court, to be holdcn by the said reverend 
father in God, or his chancellor, as w'cll to 
return such processes as shall be by me 
or my deputy executed ; as also to receive 
others, then unto me to be directed. 
Item, T will from time to time, during my 
said office, diligently inquire, and true 
information give unto the said reverend 
father in God, or his chancellor, of all the 
names of all such persons within the said 
deanery of I), as shall be openly and pub- 
licly noted and defamed, or vehemently 
suspected of any such crime or otfenco, as 
is to he punished or reformed hy the 
authority of the said court. Item, I will 
diligently inquire, and true information 
give, of all such persons and their names, 
as do administer any dead man’s goods, 
l)efore they have proved the will of the 
testator, or taken lelfers of administration 
of the deceased intestates. Item, I will 
he obedient to the right reverend father 
inGou J., bishop of C., and his chancellor, 
ill all honest jwid lawful commands ; nei- 
ther will I attiunpt, do, or procure to be 
done or attempted, anything that shall he 
prejudicial to his jurisdiction, but will 
presorvo and maintain the same to the 
uttermost of my power.” — Append, 
From whence it appears, that besides 
their duty corcerning the execution of 
the bishop’s processes, their ofHce was to 
inspect tho lives and manners of the 
clergy and people w'ithin their district, 
and lo report the same to the bishoj) ; to 
which end, that they might have knowledge 
of the state and condition of their re- 
spective deaneries, they liad a power to 
convene rural chapters. — Gibson, 

Which chapters were made up of all 
the instituted clergy, or their curates as 
proxies of thein, and the dean as president 
or prolocutor. These were convened either 
upon more frequent and ordinary occa- 
sions, or at more solemn seasons for the 
greater and more weighty affairs. Those 
of the former sort were held at first every 
three weeks, in imitation of the courts 
baron, which run generally in this form, ] 


from three weeks to three weeks ; but 
afterwards they were most commonly held 
once a month, at the beginning of the 
month, and were for this reason called 
kalenda?, or monthly meetings. But their 
most solemn and principal chapters were 
assembled once a quarter, in wdiich there 
was to be a more full house, and matters 
of greater import w'ere to be here alone 
transacted. All rectors and vicars, or their 
capcllanes, were bound to attend these 
chapters, and to bring information of all 
irregularities committed in their respective 
parishes. If the deans were by sickness 
or urgent business d(;tained from there ap- 
pearing and presiding in such convoca- 
tions, they had power to constitute their 
subdeans or vicegerents. The place of 
holding these chapters w’as at first in 
any one church within the district where 
the minister of the place W'as to procure 
for^ that is, to entertain, the dean and his 
immediate officers. But because, in parishes 
that ivero small and unfrequented, there 
was no fit accommodation to be had for 
so great a concourse of people, therefore, 
in a council at London, under Archbishop 
Stratford, in the year L‘M2, it w'as ordained 
that such cliaplers should not he held in 
any obscure village, hut in the larger or 
more eminent parishes. — Kennedy, 

And one special reason w’hy they seemed 
to have been formed in this realm after 
the manner of the courts baron is, because 
we find nothing of rural chapters in the 
ancient canon laiv. — Gibson. 

In pursuance of which institution of 
holding rural chapters, and of tlie office of 
rural (leans in inspecting the manners of 
clergy and people, and executing tho 
bishop’s processes for the reformation 
thereof, we find a constitution of Arch- 
bishop Peccham, by which it is required, 
that ihii priests^ on erert/ iSunday imnte- 
diatehj foUoiriny the hoidiny of (he rural 
chapter^ slndl expound to the people the 
sentence of exconnnnnieation. 

And in these chapters continually pre- 
sided the rural deans, until that Otho, the 
pope’s h'gatc, required the archdeacons to 
be frequently present at them ; w’ho being 
superior to the rural deans, did in effect 
take the presidency out of their hands: 
insomuch that, in Edward the First’s reign, 
John of Athon gives this account of it: 
“Rural chapters,” says he, “at this day 
are holdcn by the archdeacon’s officials, 
and sometimes by the rural deans.” From 
which constitution of Otho we may date 
the decay of rural chapters ; not only as 
it was a discouragement to the rural dean, 
whose peculiar care the holding of them 
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had been ; but also, as it was natural for 
the archdeacon and his official to draw 
the business that had been usually trans- 
acted there, to their own visitation, or, 
as it is styled in a constitution of Arch- 
bishop Langton, to their own chapter. — 
Gibson. 

And this office of inspecting and re- 
porting the manners of the clergy and 
people rendered the rural deans necessary 
attendants on the episcopal synod or ge- 
neral visitation, whifh was hold for the 
same end of inspecting, in order to reform- 
ation. In which synods (or general visita- 
tion of the whole diocese by the bishop) the 
rural deans were the standing represent- 
atives of the rest of the clergy, and w'cre 
there to deliver information of abuses 
committed within their knowledge, and to 
propose and consult the best methods of 
reformation. For the ancient episcopal 
synods (which wore commonly held once 
a year) were composed of the bishop as 
president and the deans-cathedral or 
archijiresbytcrs in the name of tlieir col- 
legiate body of presbyters or jiriests, and 
the archdeacons or deputies of the inferior 
order of deacons, and the urban and rural 
deans in the name of the parish ministers 
within their division; who were to have 
their expenses allowed to them according 
to the time of their attendance, by those 
whom they represented, as the practice 
obtained for tlie representatives of the 
people in the civil synods or parliament, 
but this part of their duty, which related 
to the information of scandals and offences, 
in progress of time devolved upon the 
churchwardens ; and their other office of 
being convened to sit as members of pro- 
vincial and episcopal synods, was trans- 
ferred to two proctors or re])rescntatives 
of the parochial clergy in every diocese to 
assemble in convocation, where the cathe- 
dral deans and archdeacons still keep their 
ancient right, whilst the rural deans have 
given place to an election of two only for 
every diocese, instead of one by-standing 
place for every deancr > . — Kcnm dy. 

At the Reformation, in tiic Reformatio 
Legum,” it was proposed to invest rural 
deans with certain legal powders, but no- 
thing was done in this res])ect. In the pro- 
vincial synod of convocation, held in Lon- 
don, April 3, 1571. it was ordained, that 
“ the archdeacon, when he hath finished 
his visitation, shall signify to the bishop 
what clergymen he hath found in every 
deanery so well endowed with learning 
and judgment, as to be worthy to instruct 
the people in sermons, and to rule and 
preside over others; out of these the bi- 


shop may choose such as he will have to be 
rural deans.” 

But the office was not much used till of 
late years, when in most dioceses it has 
been revived, and decanal chapters have, 
in many places been held with much ap- 
parent advantage. 

In many foreign churches, archpresby- 
ters, or provosts, seem to have discharged 
much the same function as the rural deans. 
The title of Ihan however, as employed 
in this case, is very common in Ibiropq. 
In most dioceses of Ireland the ofiice lias 
been immemorial! v operative. 

RUTH, THE ilO()K OF. A canon- 
ical book of the Old Testament. 

This book is a kind of appendix to the 
Book of .Judges, and an introiluction to the 
Hooks of Samuel, and is therefore projiorly 
placed hetwc'en tliem. It has its title from 
the person whose story is licre ])rinei])nlly 
related. The J ews make but one book of 
tins and the Book of Judges, and probably 
the same jierson was the author of both. 
It w'as certainly written at a time when 
the government by judges bad ceased, 
since the author of it begins with observ- 
ing, that the fact came to jjass in the days 
wlien the judges ruled : and he ends bis 
book with a genealogy, which be carries 
down to David. J’robubly it was com- 
posed in that king’s lime, before he was 
advanceil to the tlirdnc. 

The history recoiib'd in this book, is 
that of Ruth, a Moabitish woman, who, 
coming to Bethlehem, and being married 
to Boaz her kinsman, hart to him Obed, 
who was the grandfather of David. In 
this story are observable the ancii nt rights 
of kindred and redenijition, and the man- 
ner of buying the inheritance of tlW) de- 
ceased ; with other particulars of great 
note and anticpiity. 

It is difficult to determine under what 
judge the history of Ruth happened. Some 
place it in the government of Ehud or 
ohamgar ; and others about the beginning 
of the time when Eli judged Israel. 

SABAOTH. A Hebrew word, signify- 
ing hosts or armies, Jehovaii S.mjaotK 
is the Lord of Hosts. Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God of Sabaoth.” 

SABBATARIANS, are so called from 
their keeping the seventh day of the week 
as the sabbath ; whilst Christians in ge- 
neral keep the first day of the w'cek, or 
Sunday, in memory of our Saviour’s 
having risen that day from the dead. Cn 
the continent they are generally, but im- 
properly, called Israelites. It is uncertain 
when they first made their -appearance 
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but wo learn from Fuller that there were 
Sabbatarians in 1633. 

They object to the reasons which are 
generally allied for keeping the first day ; 
and they insist that the change of the sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first day of 
the week, did not take place till the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, when it was 
effected by the emperor Constantine, on 
his conversion to Cliristianity. A summary 
of their principles, as to this article of the 
sabbath, by which they stand distinguish- 
ed, is contained in the three following pro- 
positions : — 1 . That God has required the 
observance of the seventh, or last, day of 
every week, to bo observed by mankind 
universally for the weekly sabbath. 2. 
That this command of God is perpetually 
binding on man till time shall 1)0 no more. 
And 3. That this sacred rest of the seventh 
day sabbath, is not chang(ul by Divine 
authority, from the seventh and last to the 
first day of the week ; or, that the Scrip- 
ture nowhere requires the observance of 
any other day of the week for the weekly 
sabbath, but the seventh day only, which 
is still kept by the Jews, to whom the law 
on this subject was given. These are much 
more consistent in their rejection of all the 
subsidiary helps of antiquity in interpret- 
ing the Scriptures, than those Protestants 
'wlio observe the first day of the w'cek with 
Judaical strictness. • 

SAHBATIf, KKST. Sabbath day, (he 
day of rest. Tlie sahhath day, strictly 
speaking, is Saturday, the observance of 
which is not, considered obligatory by 
Christians. But the term is sometimes 
a])plicd lo the J^oud’s day, which is re- 
garded as a feast by llie Church universal. 
(See Jjiirffs Dai/.) 

SAllFiLLIANS, were so called from 
Sahel llus, n presbyter, or, according to 
others, a bishop of Inbya, who was the 
founder ef the sect. 

Sabellius ilourlshed early in the third 
C(mtury. and his doctrine seems to have 
had many followers for a short time. Its 
growth, however, was soon checked by the 
opposition made to it by Dionysius, bishop 
of Alexandina, and the Rcntenco of con- 
demnation pronounced upon its author by 
Fope Dionysius, in a council held at 
Home, A. D. 263. 

Sabellius taught that there w’as hut one 
person in the Godhead; and, in con- 
firmation of this doctrine, he made use of 
this comparison ; avS a man, though com- 
posed of uody and soul, is but one person, 
so God, though he is Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, is but one person. Hence 
the Subcllians reduced the three persons 


in the Trinity to three characters or ro- 
lationfff and maintained that the W ORD 
and Holt SriniT are only virtues, emana- 
tions, or, functions of the Deity; that he 
^who is in heaven is the Father of all 
’’things ; that he descended into the Virgin, 
became a child, and was bom of her as a 
son; and that, having accomplished the 
mystery of our redemption, he diffused 
‘himself upon the a})ostles in tongues of 
fire, and was then denominated the IIOLY 

Ghost. 

Between the system of Sabellianism and 
w’^liat is termed tlie ifuhvvlHng scheme, 
there appears to be a considerable resem- 
blance, if it be not ])rccisely the same, dif- 
ferently explained. The indwelling scheme 
is chiefly founded on a false and unauthor- 
ized sense of that passage in tlie New Tes- 
tament, where the apostle, speaking of 
CiinisT, says, *‘In him dwcllcth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.'* Dr. 
Watts, towards the close of his life, intro- 
duced the Sabellian heresy, and WTOte 
several pieces in its defence. His senti- 
ments on the Trinity ap])ear to have been, 
that “ the Godiikad, the Deity itself, jicr- 
sonally distinguished as the Father, was 
united to the man Christ Jesus, in con- 
sequence of which union or indwelling of 
the Godhead he became properly God.” 
Mr. Palmer observes that Dr. Watts con- 
ceived this union to have subsisted before 
the Saviour’s appearance in the flesh, and 
tliat the human soul of Christ existed with 
the Fatttkr from before the foundation of 
the world ; on which ground he maintains 
tlic real dt'seent of Christ from heaven to 
earth, and the whole scene of his humilia- 
tion, which he thought incompatible with 
the common opinion concerning him. Dr. 
Doddridge is supposed to have entertained 
the same sentiments. 

SACRAMENT. (See Seven Sacra- 
meats.) In classical WTiters, observes 
Bishop Kaye, in his learned treatise on 
Tertullian, the word sacramentum means 
an oath or ])romiso ratified by a sacred or 
religious ceremony; thus, the oath taken 
by the military was called sact'amenfmn. 
In strict conformity w ith this, its original 
signification, it is used to express the pro- 
mise made by Christians in baptism. From 
the oath the transition was easy to the 
ceremony by which it was ratified. Thus 
sacramentum came to signify any religious 
ordinance, and in general to stand for that 
w’liich in Greek is expressed 'oy the word 
ftvfTrnpiov (mystery), any emblematical no- 
tion of a sacred import, any external act 
having an internal or secret meaning. If 
the word is understood in this extended 
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sense, the Romanists are clearly, i^ng in I 
confining the title to only sevc^^es or 
ordinances. The first who did^this w'as 
probably the celebrated Master & the Sen- 
te^ijes [Petei: Lombard, in the twelfth 
cgSntury]*. . 0irtab3kit is that the number of 
^yeh *s)tt,&aments %as first decreed by 
Eugenitis in the fiffeenth century, that the 
first provincial council which confirmed 
the decree was one conveht^ in the six- 
teenth century, and that tfift fitst council, 
even pretending to be general, that adopted 
it with an anathema was the Council of 
Trent. . . ^ 

This is, in fact, our dispute qij this j5oint 
with Rome. If the llomanihfe'take the 
V!OY{\ sacra7nent in its enlargccf sehseJ tJicn 
they ought not to confine it, as they do, to 
seven rites; if they take it in its stiict 
sense, then they ought to confine it'^g' 
two, baptism and the supper of the TjORD. 
Taking the word in its general sense, the 
Church of England directs the clergy to 
speak to the pc()i)lc of matrimony as a 
sacrament. “ Ily the like holy promise the 
sacrament of matrimony knitteth man and 
wife in perpetual love,” Ac . — Homily on 
Swearing^ part i. The Church of England 
in this sense acknowledges other rites to 
he sacraments besides baptism and the 
eucharist. (Sec below, the extract from 
the Homily, Of Common Prayer and Sacra- 
meiits.) This is a very important distinc- 
tion : ** Let it he clearly understood,” says 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, ‘*it is none of the 
doctrine of the Church of England that 
there are tw o sacraments tmh/j but that of 
tho^c rituals commanded m Scripture, 
^hichy ecclesiastical use calls sacraments, 
by a word of art, two only are generally 
nScessary to salvation^ — 'Paylor's Dissua- 
sive, p. 240. In like manner Archbishop 
Seeker says, As the word sacrament is 
not a Scripture one, and hatli at different 
times been differently understood, our 
catechism doth not require it to be said 
absolutely that tlie sacraments are two 
only, but two only necessary to salvation ; 
leaving persons at liberty to comprehend 
more things under the name if they please, 
provided they insist not on the necessity 
of them, and of dignifying them with this 
title.”— <Se<?/i*cr’s Lectures, xxxv. Of Bap- 
tism, It will be seen that this is in ac- 
cordance with the answer in the catechism 
to the question, How many sacraineiils has 
Christ ordained in his Church ? the an- 
swer being not siinjily two, but “ tw o only 
as generally necessary to salvation.” 

We have said that the distinction is im- 
portant, for if enables us to take high 
ground on this doctrine. It is not by 


depressing thei other drdinartces'-of the 
Church which Cranmer and Taylor call 
sBcramentals, but by placing baptism and 
the eucharist in their proper place and 
dignity, that we best defend the English^ 
Church on this point. If, with the latitudi- 
narians^ we. depress the proper sacraments 
ai)d make" baptism a mere ceremony, and 
the eucharist only a more solemn form of 
self-dedication or worship, our controversy 
becomes a childish dispute about words. 
Not so if we distinguish, with the Church 
of England, baptism and the eucharist 
from all other ordinances, because they 
are, what the others are not, ncc(\ssary for 
salvation to all men, wherever they can he 
had. 'Other ordinapees may confer grace, 
but baptism and the eucharist alone unite 
-^ith Christ himself. “ By baptism we 
receive Christ Jj:sus, and from him the 
saving grace w hich is jwoper to baptism ; 
by the eucharist we receive him also im- 
parting therein himself, and that grace 
which the eucharist j)ro])erly bestows.” 
Again ; baptism and the eucharist are what 
none of the other ordinances arc*, fedend 
rites, the one for initiating, the other for 
renew'ing the covenant of grace, iiistiUited 
for a reciprocal communion between Goi) 
and man, of blessings on the one part and 
duty on the other ; they are not merely a 
means to an end, but they arc actually a 
part of our moral and Cliristian holiness, 
piety, and perfection ; “ as much a part 
of virtue,” says ])r. Watcrland, “ as the 
performance of any moral duty is, as 
much as feeding the hungry, clolliing the 
naked,” &:c. 

From wdiat has been said it w ill be seen, 

1. That, in the large acccjilation of the 
word sacrament, there are many m^ire sa- 
craments than seven. 

2. That, in the strict definition if tlie 
word, there are only tw'o, baptism and liie 
eucharist. 

But we may sum up the w'hole in the 
words which the Church of England uses 
in one of the homilies : You shall hear 
how many sacraments there be, that were 
instituted by our Saviour Christ, and 
are to be continued, and received of every 
Christian in due time and order, and for 
such purpose as our Saviour Christ willed 
them to be rcceivei And as for the num- 
ber of them, if they should be considered 
according to the exact signification of a 
sacrament, namely, Cor visible signs, ex- 
pressly commanded ih the New Testament, 
whereunto is annexed the promise of for- 
giveness of our sins, and of our holiru ss, 
and joining w CiiRiST, there be but two, 
namely, baptism and the supper of the 
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although ahaolidion hath the 
^romUe «Vi, yet by the 

express word . of the iJew Testament it 
hath not this promise annexed and tied to 
•the visible si^n, which is imposition of 
hands. For this visible sign (I mean laying 
on of hands) is not expressly commanded 
in the New Testament to be used in abso- 
lution, as the visible sign in baptism and 
the Lord’s supper arc ; and therefore ab- 
solution is no such sacrament as baptism 
and the communion are. And though the 
ordering of ministers hath this visible sign 
and promise, yet it lacks the promise of 
remission of sin as all other sacraments 
besides the two above-named do. There- 
fore neither it, nor any other sacrament 
else, be such sacraments as baptism and 
the communion are. Ihit in a tjeneral ac~ 
ceptatmx^ the name of a sacrament may he 
attributed to unythiny whereby an holy thing 
is signified. In which understanding of 
the word, the ancient writers have given 
this name, not ordy to the other five, com- 
monly of late years taken and used for 
supplying the number of the seven sacra- 
ments, but also to divers and sundry other 
ceremonies, as to oil, washing of feet, and 
such like, not meaning thereby to repute 
them as sacraments, in the same significa- 
tion that the two forenamed sacraments arc. 
And therefore St. Augustine, weighing the 
true signification and exact meaning of the 
word, writing to Januarius, and also in the 
third book of Chrwtian doctrine, afiirmeth, 
that the sacraments of the Christians, as 
they are most excellent in signification, so 
are they most few in number, and in both 
places maketh mention expressly of two, 
the sacrament of baptism and the supper 
of thefll^ORD. And although there are re- 
tained by order of the Church of England, 
besides these two, certain other rites and 
ceremonies about the institution of minis- 
tps in the Church, matrimony, confirma- 
tion of children, by examining them of 
their knowledge in the articles of the faith, 
and joining thereto the prayers of the 
Church for them, and likewise for the visit- 
ation of the sick r yet no man ought to 
take these for aacrametits in such signi- 
Jicatmi and meaning tt» the sacraments of 
baptism and tlis "Load’s supper are.” — 
Homily of Comiriaw Prayer and Sacra- 
ments. 

A sacrament is defined in the catechism, 
in the strict sense, as “ an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us, ordained by Christ himself 
as a means whereby we receive the same, 
M>iedge to assure us thereof.” 

1. There must be an outward and visi- 


ble sign, the solemn application of some 
bodily and sensible thing or action to a 
meaning and purpose which in its own 
nature it hath not. In common life, we 
have many other signs to^Oxpress Qur 
meanings, on occasion^' of . ^reat. cons^ 
quence, besides words. And no. wonder 
then if, in religion, we have some of the 
same kind. 

2. In a ssujrament, the outward and 
visible sign? must denote “ an inward and 
spiritual grace given unto us;” that is, 
some favour freely bestowed on us from 
heaven, by which our inward and spiritual 
conditiQm the stale of our souls, is made 

^bettCfrl Most of the signifieative actions 
that we use in religion cxjircss only our 
'du^y to God. Thus, kneeling in prayer is 
used to show our reverence towards him 
to whom we pray. And signing a child 
with the cross, after it is baptized, declares 
our obligation not to be ashamed of the 
cross of Christ. But a sacrament, besides 
expressing on our part duty to God, ex- 
presses on his part some grace or favour 
towards us. 

3. In order to entitle anything to the 
name of sacrament, a furtluT requisite is, 
that it be “ ordained by Christ himself.” 
We may indeed use, on the foot of human 
authority alone, actions that set forth either 
our sense of any duty, or our belief in 
God’s grace. For it is certainly as lawful 
to express a good meaning by any other 
proper sign as by words. But then, such 
marks as these, which we commonly call 
ceremonies, as they are taken up at jilea- 
vsure, may be laid aside again at jilcasure; 
and ought to be laid aside whenevjsr they 
grow too numerous, or abuses are made 
them which cannot easily be reformed j and 
this hath frequently been the case. But 
sacraments are of perpetual obligation, 
for they stand on the authority of CHRIST; 
wdio bath certainly appointed notliing to 
be for ever observed in his Church But 
what he saw would be for ever useful. 

Nor doth every aiipointment of CiirIvST, 
though it be of perpetual obligation, de- 
serve the name of a sacrament, but those, 
and no other, which are, 4. Not only signs 
of grace, but means also, whereby we 
receive the same. None but our blessed 
Lord could appoint such means; and 
which of his ordinances should be such, 
and which not, none but himself could de- 
termine. From his word, therefore, we 
are to learn it; and then, as we hope to 
attain the end, wc must use the means. 
But when it is said that the sacramtnls are 
means of grace, we arc not to understand 
cither that the perlbrmance of the mere 
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outward action doth, by its own virtue, 
produce a spiritual effect in us, or that 
God hath annexed any such effect to that 
alone ; but that he will accompany the ac- 
tion with his blessing, provided it be done 
as it ou^ht, wifh those qualifications which 
he requires. And therefore, unless we ful- 
fil' tho' condition, we must not expect the 
beh'^. ' 

FiTrthcr, calling the sacraments means of 

f race, doth not signify them to be means 
y which we merit grace; for nothing 
but the sufterings of our blessed Saviour 
can do that for us ; but means by which 
what he hath merited is conveyed to us. 

Nor yet are they the only means of coiir 
veying grace; for reading, and hearing, 
and meditating upon the word of God, are 
part of the things which he hath appointed 
for this end ; and prayer is another part, 
accompanied with an express promise, that, 
if we “ask, we shall receive.” (John xvi. 
24.) But these, not being such actions as 
figure out and represent the benefits which 
they derive to us, though they arc mc^ans 
of grace, arc not signs of it, and therefore 
do not come under the notion of sacra- 
ments. 

But, 5. A sacrament is not only a sign 
or representation of some heavenly favour, 
and a means whereby we receive it, but 
also “ a pledge to assure us thereof.” Not 
that anything can give us a greater as- 
surance, in point of reason, of any blessing 
from God, than his bare promise can do ; 
but that such observances, appointed in 
token of his promises, aftect our imagina- 
tions with a stronger sense of them, and 
^ipake a deeper and more lasting, and there- 
‘ fqr^.more useful, impression on our minds. 
For this cause, in all nations of the world, 
representations by action have ever been 
used, as well as words, upon solemn occa- 
jiqus; especially upon entering into and 
l^cwing treaties and covenants with each 
othef.'* “And. therefore, in condescension to 
a practice which, being so universal among 
men, appears to be founded in the nature 
of man, God hath graciously added to his 
covenant also the solemnity of certain out- 
ward instructive performances, by which 
he declares to us, that, as surc\v as our 
bodies are washed by water, and nourished 
by bread broken and wine poured forth 
and received, so surely are our souls puri- 
fied from sin by the baptism of repentance, 
and strengthened in all gotidness by par- 
taking of that mercy which the W’ounding 
of the body of Christ and the shedding 
of his blood hath obtained for us. And 
tlius these relidous actions, ..o far as they 
are performed oy pOD’s minister, in pur- 


suance of his appointment, are an earnest 
or pledge on his part, which was one 
ancient signification of the word sacra- 
ment; and, so far as we join in them, they 
are an obligation, binding like an oath oq 
,our part, which was the other primitive 
meaning of the word. — Ahp, Seeker, 

SACBAMENTALS. (See Sacrament) 
A name conveniently given to those rites 
[. which are of a sacramental character, — 
“such ^ confirmation and matrimony, — but 
are hdSt sacraments in the proper and strict 
sense, as baptism and the holy eucharist.' 

SACRAMENTARY. In the Romish * 
Church, a book containing the collects, 
together with the canoUy i. e. that part of 
the Communion Office which is invariable, 
w'hatevcr changes might occur in the other 
portions of the service. 

SACRIFICE. (See Masa^ the Saer i/ice 
of.) An otf(‘ring made to Gon. In strict- 
ness of sjicech, there has been but one , 
sacrifice, once offered, and never to be re- 
peated, the sacrifice of the death of oi'»' 
Lord Jesus Christ. lie suffered dcuih 
upon the cross for our redemption, and 
there, by the one oblation of himself, once 
offered, a full, perfect, and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins 
of the W'hole world, was once made, and 
once for all. (See Cox'enunt of Itedemptioxi.) 
But, figuratively speaking, all Divine wor- 
ship w'as anciently^ called a sacrifice — a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; but 
more especially has this term been applied 
to the Celebration of the eucharist. Justin 
Martyr, says Dr. Waterlp,nd, is the first 
w^e meet with who speaks of the eucharist 
under the name of sacrifice or sacrifices. 
But he does it so often, and so familiarly, 
that one cannot but conceive that.^t had 
been in common use for some time before ; 
and it is the more likely to have been so, 
because oblation (which is near akin lo it) 
certainly w as. 

Ireiia?us, of the same [the second] cen- 
tury, mentions the sacrifice of the eucharist ti 
more than once, either directly or oblique- 
ly. Tertullian, not many years later, docs 
the like. Cyprian also, i^peaks of the sacri- 
fice in the eucharist;* understanding it in 
one particular passage of the lay-oblation. 
This is not the place to examine critically 
what the ancieifts meant by the sacrifice or 
sacrifices of the eucharist. But, as oblation 
anciently was understood sometimes of the 
lay-offering, the same may be observed of 
sacrifice; and it is plain from Cyprian. 
Besides that notion of sacrifice, there was 
another, and a principal one, which was 
conceived to go along with the eucharist- ^ 
ical service, and that w'as notion, of 
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spiritual sacrifice, consisting of many par- 
ticulars, and it was on the account of one, 
or both, that the eucharist had the name 
of sacrifice for the two first centuries. But 
by the middle of the third century, if not 
sooner, it began to be called a sacrifice, oh 
account of the grand sacrifice represented 
and commemorated in it ; the sign, as such, 
now adopting the name of the thing sig- 
nified. In sliort, the memorial at lepgth 
came to be called a sacrifice, as well as an 
•oblation : and it had a double claim to be 
so called ; partly as it was in itself a spirit- 
ual service or sacrifice, and partly as k 
was a representation and commemoration 
of the high tremendous sacrifice of ClItllST 
God-man. This last view of it, being of 
all the most awful and most endearing, 
came by degrees to be the most j)re vailing 
acceptation of the Christian sacrifice, as 
held forth in the eucharist. But those 
who styled the eucharist a sacrifice on that 
account took care, as often as need was, to 
explain it off to a memorial of a sacrifice, 
rather than a strict or proper sacrifice, in 
that precise view. Cyprian is the first who 
plainly and directly st) les the eucharist a 
sacrifice in chc commemorative view, and 
as representing the grand sacrifice. Not 
that there was anything new in the doc- 
trine, but there was a new application of 
an old name, whicli^had at the first been 
brought in upon other accounts. — Water- 
land. 

Bishop Burnet remarks, that Christian 
writers called the eucharist an unbloody 
sacri/ice, as being a sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving; and adds, “In two other 
respects it may be also more strictly called 
a sacrifice ; one is, because there is an ob- 
latioft of bread and wine made in it, which 
being sanctified, arc consumed in an act of 
religion : to this many nassages in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers do relate. Another 
respect in which the eucharist is called a. 
sacrifice is, because it is a commemoration 
and a representation to God, of the sacri- 
fice that Christ offered for us on the 
cross ; in which we lay claim to that as to 
our expiation, and feast upon it as our 
peace-offering, according to that ancient 
notion, that coveneCnts were by a sacrifice, 
and were concluded in a feast on the sa- 
crifice. Upon these accounts we do not 
deny, but that the eucharist may be w ell 
called a sacrifice; but still it is a com- 
memorative sacrifice, and not propitia- 
to^,*^ &c. — Burnet. 

The ancients, says Bishop Cosin, called 
the^ whole communion “ the sacrifice of 
Waise>” as our Church doth : whereas the 
Homanists only call it a sacrifice, without 
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any other addition. But it is not the sa- 
crifice of Christ which we here speak of; 
for that is always pleasing to God, and 
was absolutely perfect; but it is our own 
peace-offering, in commemoration thereof, 
in which there have been many failings, 
and therefore we desire and beg .that it 
may be accepted in mercy . — Dem Cwnher. 
In this regard, and in divers others also, 
the eucharist may, by allusion and analogy, 
be fitly called “ a sacrifice,” and the Lord’s 
table “an altar ; ” the one relating to the 
other, though neither of them can be 
^strictly and properly so termed. It is the 
custom of Scripture to describe the service 
of God under the New Testament, be it 
either internal or external, by the terms 
which otherwise belonged to the Old ; as, 
immolation, offering, sacrifice, and altar. 
So the evangelical prophet Isaiah, fore- 
telling the gioiy and amplitude of the 
Christian Church, speaketh of God’s altar 
which shall be there, upon which “an 
acccptalile offering shall be made.” (See 
also Kom. xv. IG; Phil. ii. 17 ; Ifcb. xiii. 
10.) And indeed the sacrament of the 
eucharist caiT’cs the name of a sacrifice, 
and the table, whereon it is celebrated, an 
altar of oblation, in a far higher sense than 
any of their former sacrifices did, which 
were but the types and figures of those 
services that arc performed in recognition 
and memory of Christ’s one sacrifice, 
once offered upon the altar of his cross. 
The prophecy of Malachi concerning the 
Church under the New Testament, (see 
Mai. i. 10,) applied by the doctors of the 
Roman Church to their proper sacrifice, 
as they call it, of the mass, is interpretei 
and applied by tlie ancient Fathers^ some- 
times in general to all the acts jbf our 
Christian religion, and sometimes in par- 
ticular to the eucharist : that is, the act of 
our prayers and thanksgiving for the sa- 
crifice of Christ once made for us U|^n 
the cross, as here we use in the Church 
of England. The Church of England 
therefore herein followeth the Holy Scrip- 
ture and the ancient Fathers. (See also 
Hcb. xiii. 15 ; Rev. viii. 3 ; Ps. cxli. 2.) — 
Bp. Cvsin. 

Under which name of the Christian sa- 
crifice, says Joseph Mode, first know', that 
the ancient Church understood not, as 
many suppose, the mere saciameiit of the 
body ana blood of Christ, but the whole 
sacred action or solemn service of the 
Church assembled, whereof this sacred 
mystery was then a prime and principal 
part, and, as it were, the pearl or jewel of 
this ring, no public service of the Church 
being without it. This observed and re- 
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membered, I define the Christian sacrifice, 
ex mente antiques eccleaieB^ in this manner : 
An oblation of thanksgiving and prayer 
to God the Father through Jesus Christ, 
and his sacrifice commemorated in the 
creatures of bread and wine, wherewith 
God had first been agnized. So that this 
sacrifice, as you see, hath a double object, 
or matter •, first, praise and prayer, which 
you may call sacrificium quod. Secondly, 
the commemoration Christ’s sacrifice 
on the cross, which is saenjivium quo, the 
sacrifice whereby the other is accepted. 
For all the prayers, thanksgivings, and 
devotions of a Christian are tendered up 
unto God in the name of Jesus Christ cru- 
cified. According whereunto we are wont 
to conclude our prayers with through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” And this is 
the specification, whereby the worship of a 
Christian is distinguished from that of the 
Jew. Now that which we, in all our 
prayers and thanksgivings, do vocally, when 
we say per Ivmwi Christum Domimun 
nostrum, the ancient Church, in her public 
and solemn service, did visibly by repre- 
senting him, according as he commanded, 
in the symbols of his body and blood: for 
there he* is commemorated and received by 
us for the same end for which he was 
iven and suffered for us ; that through 
im we receiving forgiveness of our sins, 
God our Father might accept our service 
and hear our prayers we make unto him. 

What time then so fit and seasonable to 
commend our devotions unto God, as when 
the Lamb of God lies slain upon the holy 
table, and we receive visibly, though mys- 
tically, those gracious pledges of his blessed 
■^body and blood. This was that sacrifice 
of the ancient Church, which the Fathers so 
much ring in our ears. The sacrifice of 
praise and prayer through Jesus Christ, 
mystically represented in the creatures of 
bicad and wine. 

But yet there is one thing more my 
definition intimates, when I say, through 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, commemo- 
rated in the creatures of bread and wine, 
w'herewith God had first been agnized.” 
The body and blood of Christ were not 
made of common bread and common wdne, 
but of bread and wine first sanctified by 
being offered and set before God as a 
present, to agnize him the Lord and giver 
of all : according to that, Domini cst terra 
et plenitudo ejus : and “ let iio man appear 
before the Lord empty.” Therefore, as 
this sacrifice consisted of two parts, as I 
told you, of preise and prayer, which, in 
respect of the other, I call suc 'i/lcium quod ; 
and of the commemoration of Christ 


crucified, which I call sacrijkiim quo : so 
the symbols of bread and wine traversed 
both, being first presented as symbols of 
praise and thanksgiving to agnize God the 
Lord of the creature in the sacrificium* 
quod; then, by invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, made the symbols of the body and 
blood of Christ in the sacrificium quo. 
So that the whole service throughout con- 
sisted of a reasonable part and of a ma- 
terial part, as of a soul and a body; of 
which I shall speak more fully hereafter, 
when I come to prov this, I have said, by 
the’ testimonies of the ancients. 

Again, the Lord’s supper is a sacrifice, 
according to the style of the ancient 
Church. 

It is one thing to say, that the Lord’s 
supper IS a sacrifice, and another to say, 
that Christ Is properly sacrificed therein. 
These are not the same ; for there may be 
a sacrifice, which is a representation of 
another, and yet a sacrifice too : and such 
is this of the New Testament, a sacrifit e 
wherein another sacrifice, that of Christ’s 
death upon the cross, is commemorated : 
thus the Papists gain nothing by this no- 
tion of antiquity, and our asserting the 
same ; for their tenet is, that Christ in 
this sacrifice is really and properly sacri- 
ficed, which we shall show in due time that 
the ancients never meant. 

To begin with this': as in the Old Tes- 
tament the name of sacrifice w^as other- 
while given to the whole action in which 
the rite was used ; sometimes to the rite 
alone ; so in the notion and language of 
the ancient Church, sometimes the whoh; 
action of Christian service (wherein the 
Lord’s supper was a part) is comprehended 
under that name ; sometimes the rito of 
♦he sacred supper itself is so termed, and 
truly, as you shall now hear. 

The resolution of this point dr-pends 
altogether upon the true definition of a 
sacrifice, as it is distinguished from all 
other offerings. Which, though it bo so 
necessary, that all disputation without it 
is vain, yet shall we not find, that either 
party interested in this question hath been 
so exact therein as were to be wisliod. 
This appears by the differing definitions, 
given and confuted by divines on both 
sides; the reason of wliich defect is, be- 
cause neither are deduced from the notion 
of Scripture, but built upon other concep- 
tions : let us see, therefore, if it may be 
leanicd out of Scripture, what that is wnich 
the Scripture, in a strict and special sense, 
calls a sacrifice. 

Every sacrifice is an oblation or offering : 
but every offering is not a sacrifice, in 
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that strict and proper acceptation we seek. 
For tithes, first-fruits, heave-ofierings in 
the law, and whatsoever indeed is conse- 
crated unto God, are oblations or offer- 
• ings ; but none of them sacrifices, nor ever 
so called in the Old Testament. What 
offerings are then called so ? 1 answer, 
burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, trespass-of- 
ferings, and peace-offerings. These, and 
no other, are called by that name. 

Out of these, therefore, must we pick 
the true and proper ratio of a sacrifice : it 
is true, indeed, that these sacrificed* were 
offerings of beasts, of beeves, of sheep, of 
goats, of fowls : but the ratio of anything 
consists not in the matter thereof ; as the 
gowns we wear are still the same kind of 
apparel, though made of differing stuffs; 
these sacrifices also were slain, and oflered 
by fire and incense: but neither is the 
modus of anything the ratio or essential 
form thereof. That therefore may have 
the nature and fonnale of a sacrifice which 
consists of another matter, and is offered 
after another and differing manner : those 
we call sacraments of the Old Testament, 
circumcision and the passover, were by 
effusion of blood j ours are not, and yet 
we esteem them nevertheless true sacra- 
ments ; and so it may be here. 

To hold you, therefore, no longer in sus- 
pense, a sacrifice, I think, should be de- 
nned thus ; an offerirfg, whereby the offerer 
is made partaker of his God’s table, in 
token of covenant and friendship with 
him, &c. : more explicately thus : an offer- 
ing unto the Bivine Majesty, of that which 
is given for the food of man ; that the 
offerer, partaking thereof, might, as by 
way of pledge, be certified of his accepta- 
tion ♦nto covenant, and fellowship with his 
God, by eating and drinking at his table. 
St. Augustine comes toward this notion, 
when he defines a sacrifice (though in a 
larger sense) opus quod Deo tiuncupamus, 
reddimm^ et dedicautusi hoc fine^ ut sauetd 
societate ipsi adhvcreamiLs ; for to have so- 
ciety and fellowship with God, what is it 
else but to be in league and covenant with 
him? 

In a word, a sacrifice is ohlatio foederalis, 
— Joseph Mode, 

SACRIFICATI. Christians who, to 
avoid condemnation before a heathen tri- 
bunal, offered sacrifice to an idol. When 
such persons, after the persecution was 
over, returned to the profession of Chkist, 
they were obliged to undergo a very rigid 
penance before they could be re-admitted 
into the Church. It must be observed 
that Sacri/icati is their denomination as 
penitents, after ^eir return to the faith. 


Those who continued in idolatry w'cre 
simply apostates. (See Lihellatwi and 
Thiiri/icati.) 

SACRILEGE. The act of violating 
sacred things, or subjecting them to pro- 
fanation ; or the desecration of objects 
consecrated to God. Thus the robbing 
of churches or of graves, the abuse of 
sacred vessels and altars, by employing 
them for unhallowed purposes, the plun- 
dering and misappropriation of alms and 
donations, &c., are acts of sacrilege which, 
in the ancient Church, were punished with 
great severity. 

SACRISTAN. The person to whose 
charge the sacred vestments, &c., in a 
church, are committed ; now corrupted to 
sextooj which see. The sacristan is a dig- 
nitary in some foreign cathedrals, as was 
formerly the case at Glasgow, and the 
Chapel Royal of Stirling, in Scotland ; in 
both of w hich places there were treasurers 
also. In most of the old cathedrals, how- 
ever, the sacrist was the treasurer’s deputy, 
and a vicar choral. In those of the new 
foundation the sacrist is a minor canon, 
and has often the special cure of souls 
within the precinct. In Ireland the sa- 
crist at Elphin w^as a dignitary, now usual- 
ly styled Treoiturer . — Jebh, 

SAf’RISTY. The place in which sacred 
vestments, &c. are kept, answering to tlie 
modern vestry. 

SADDUCEES. A famous sect among 
the Jew s ; so called, it is said, from their 
founder, Sadoc. It began in the time of 
Antigonus, of Socho, president of the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and teacher of 
the law in the principal divinity school 
of that city. Antigonus, having often in 
his lectures mculcated to his scholars that 
they ought not to serve God in a servile 
manner, but only out of filial love and 
fear, two of his scholars, Sadoc and 
Baithus, thence inferred that there were 
no rew'ards at all after this life; and, 
therefore, separating from the school of 
their master, they thought there was no 
resurrection nor luture state, neither angel 
nor spirit. (Matt. xxii. 23 ; Acts xxiii. 8.) 
They seem to agree greatly with the Epi- 
cureans ; differing how'ever in this, that 
though they denied a future state, yet they 
allowed the pow'er of God to create the 
v/orld ; whereas the followx'rs of Epicurus 
denied it. It is said, also, that they re- 
jected the Bible, except the Pentateuch ; 
denied predestination, and taught that 
God had made man absolute master of all 
his actions, without assistance to good, or 
restraint from evil. 

SAINT. (See Communion of Saints, 
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Invocation of Saints*) A person either in 
the flesh or out of it, who is made holy by 
the indwelling of the Holy Spikit. The 
apostles in their Epistles use this word 
simply for baptized believers, that is, for 
aU Christians. 

The word saints is of the same meaning 
with the word hol^ ; and, therefore, com- 
prehends all Christians in the same manner 
as has been already explained. Having 
communion^ is being entitled to partake of 
benefits and kindnesses, and bound to 
make suitable returns for them. And 
thus Christians, or saints, have communion 
or ** fellowship” with the Fathek, from 
whom coineth down every good and per- 
fect gift;” with his Sun Jk.si s Ciiiust, (1 
John i. 3; James i. 17,) through whom 
forgiveness and mercy is conveyed to us ; 
with the Holy Giioht, whose sanctifying 
graces are conferred on such as duly qua- 
lify their hearts for the rece])tion of them. 
And for these blessings w'c owe all thank- 
fulness and all duty, in thought, word, and 
deed. Christians have also communion 
with the holy angels, as these “ arc minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister for 
them who shall bo heirs of salvation ” 
(Heb. i. 14) : and undoubtedly we ought 
to think of what they do for us, with an 
inward sense of gratitude and love. But, 
as we are unacquainted with particulars, 
we can make no particular acknowdedg- 
ments : nor ought we to make any general 
ones, by outw'ard expressions of respect ; 
since “ worshipping God alone ” is com- 
manded, (Matt. iv. 10,) and worshipping 
angels condemned, in Scripture. (Col. 
ii. 18.) 

With respect to those of our own nature, 
we are bound so far to hold communion 
even with the worst of unbelievers, as not 
only to do them every kind of justice, but 
sincerely to wish, and, if occasion ofler, 
heartily endeavour, their good, both in 
body and soul. But to all “who have 
obtained the like precious faith with our- 
selves,*’ (2 Pet. i. 1,) w e bear a still nearer 
relation; as being, in a peculiar sense, 
children of the same Father, disciples of the 
same Master, animated by the same Spirit, 
members of the same body. Arid these 
things oblige us to the utmost care of pre- 
serving, by prudent order and mutual 
forbearance, as much unity in the Church 
as we possibly can. 

Suen, indeed, as obstinateiy deny the 
fundamental doctrines, or traiisgress the 
fundamental precepts of Christianity, ought 
to be rejected from Christian communion. 
But to renounce communicatl.ig with any 
others, who are willing to admit us to it 


on lawful terms, is the w^ay to cut off our- 
selves, not them, from the body of Christ ; 
who yet, we doubt not, will allow those on 
both sides to belong to his Church, who, 
through pardonable passions or mistakes, 
will not allow one another to do so. 

And, as we should maintain communion 
with all proper persons, we should show 
our disposition to it in all proper ways: 
attend on the public instructions, join in 
the public worship, sacraments, and disci- 
line, which our Loud hath appointed, and. 
eep the whole of them pure from all for- 
bidden or suspicious alterations or mix- 
tures ; avoid, with great care, both giving 
and taking needless offence, in respect to 
these or any matters ; and by all fit means 
“edify one another in love” (Rom. xiv. 
19; Eph. iv. 1(0: “obeying those who 
are set over us ; ” condescending to those 
who are beneath us ; esteeming and hon- 
ouring the wise and virtuous; teaching 
and admonisliing the ignorant and faulty ; 
bearing with the weak, relieving the poor, 
and comforting the afflicted. 

Nor have we communion only with the 
saints on earth, but are of one city and one 
family with such as are already got safe 
to heaven. Doubtless, they exercise that 
communion towards us by loving and pray- 
ing for the brethren whom they have left 
behind them. And we arc to exercise it 
towards them, not by *addressing petitions 
to them, which we are neither authorized 
to offer, nor have any grounds to think 
they can hear; but by rejoicing in their 
happiness; thanking God for the grace 
which he hath bestowed on them, and the 
exam])lc8 which they have left us ; holding 
their memories in honour, imitating tlieir 
virtues, and beseeching the Disposer erf all 
things, that, having foflowed them in holi- 
ness here, we may meet them in happiness 
hereafter ; and become, in the fullest sense, 
“fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God” (Eph. ii. 19); 
“ having, with all those that are departed 
in the true faith of his holy name, our 
perfect consummation and bliss, both in 
body and soul, in his eternal and everlast- 
ing glory, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen.” (See Burial Office,) — 
Ahp. Seeker, 

SAINTS’ DAYS. (See Feasts,) Two 
of the most ancient monuments of eccle- 
siastical history that we possess, except the 
New Testament, are the accounts of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius and Polycarp, both 
disciples of St. John, written, at the time 
of their suffering, by the Churches of 
Antioch and Smyrna, of which they were 
bishops : and in those they mention) as of 
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course, their purpose of celebrating yearly 
the festival of their birthdays, of their 
entrance into a better life, for the com- 
memoration of their excellent graces, and 
the incitement of others to imitate them. 
Thus did they provide that the “ righteous 
should be in everlasting remembrance,” 
(Ps. cxii. 6,J and observed the more parti- 
cular direction given to that intent in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “ Remember them 
which have (had) the rule over you, who 
liave spoken unto you the word of God ; 
whose faith follow, considering the end,” 
the event, of their conversation.” (Heb. 
xiii. 7.) The rest of the primitive Churches 
appear to have followed the same rule ; 
and each to have honoured the more 
eminent of their own martyrs, who had 
been usually their teachers also, by anni- 
versary assemblies for preserving the re- 
verence due to their characters, and offer- 
ing up thanks to God for their examples. 

But the increase of their numbers, and 
the adoption of the sufferers of one Church 
into the liturgies of another, and the ad- 
mission of eminently good persons, who 
liad not resisted unto blood,” (Hob. xii. 
4,) and the frequent grants which in sub- 
sequent ages were macle, of so high a dis- 
tinction, w’ith little care of previous in- 
quiry, multiplied the returns of these 
solemnities very improperly and incon- 
veniently. Then, bAiidcs, a still greater 
evil was, that praises and panegyrics too 
soon grew to be immoderate, and after- 
wards impious. In the vehemence of 
national encomiums and exclamations, the 
saint was called upon as present, until at 
length he was thought so ; and what at 
first was merely a bold and moving figure 
of sp^ch, became at length in good earnest 
a prayer ; which requested of a dead man, 
who was not able to hear it, not only that 
he would intercede with God on behalf of 
his fellow-servants, but that he would him- 
self bestow such blessings upon them, as 
no creature hath in his power. Things 
being found in tliis condition at the Re- 
formation, it was necessary both to abolish 
entirely these unlawful addresses, and to 
limit the original sort of commemorations 
to a moderate list of persons, indisputably 
worthy of them. Accordingly no day is 
appointed by our Church for the cele- 
bration of any other than the principal 
^ints mentioned in the New Testament, 
it being hard to stop, if more w'ere added. 
And amongst these, St. Stephen is the 
only one who stands solely on the foot of 
being a martyr; as indeed it was fit that 
the foremost, the leader, of that noble 
wmy” should be distinguished, and chosen, 


as it were, to represent the rest. — Ahp» 
Seeker, 

^ When a Sunday and a saint’s day eoin- 
cide, on the question what service shall be 
used, see the extracts from Shepherd and 
Bishop Cosin in the article Lemms, 

SALUTATION. Having all repeated 
our creed together, and thereby given good 
proof that we are members of the Catholic 
Church, and such as have a right to join 
in the prayers thereof, we now prepare 
ourselves to pray. And since salutations 
have ever been the expressions and badges 
of that mutual charity, without which we 
are not fit to pray, therefore we begin 
with an ancient form of salutation, taken 
out of Holy Scripture : the minister com- 
mencing, salutes the people with “The 
Loud be with you,” (Ruth ii. 4 ; Ps. exxii. 
8; 2 Thess. iii. 16,) and they return it 
with a like prayer, “ And with thy spirit,” 
(2 Tim. iv. 22,) which words have been of 
early use in the Christian liturgies ; and 
indeed the phrase is the very words of St. 
Paul; and St. John forbids us to say to 
any heretic “ God speed.” (2 John, ver. 10, 
11.) But when the minister hath heard 
every one in the congregation repeat his 
faith, and seen, by their standing up at it, 
a testimony of their assent to it, he can 
now safely salute them all ns brethren and 
members of the true Church ; and surely, 
as difference in religion creates great ani- 
mosities, so agreement in one faith is an 
excellent means to beget charity, and to 
make minister and people heartily pray for 
one another : the people are going to pray, 
which they cannot do without God’s nelp, 
and therefore the minister prays that “ the 
Lord may be with them,’’ to assist them 
in the duty, according to that gracious 
promise of our Saviour, that when two 
or three are met to pray, he will be with 
them. (Matt, xviii. 20.) And since the 
minister prays for all tne people, and is 
their mouth to God, they desire he may, 
heartily and devoutly, offer up these pray- 
ers in their behalf, saying, “ The Lord be 
with thy spirit .” — Dean Comber. 

By a man’s spirit in Scripture phrase is 
frequently meant the man himself. So 
that the people do in reality answer thus : 
May God be with thee, as thou desirest he 
may be with us, in the oblation of our joint 
prayers. In tliis sense the word is used in 
the place whence this form is borrowed. 
(2 Tim. iv. 22.) — Dr. Dennet. 

Till every person has finished the repe- 
tition of the creed, and there is silence in 
the whole congregation, the minister should 
not pronounce the words, “ The LoiCd be 
wdth you,” These words ought also to be 
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pronounced by the minister in a standing 
posture, they being addressed to the peo- 
ple. And after the people have returned 
their answer, the minister should still stand 
and pronounce these words, “ Let us pray j” 
and then give the people time enough to 
kneel dowm, that there may not be the 
least noise, and every person may he per- 
fectly comiioscd, and ready to join, when 
the minister begins the prayers. 

And because these words, “ The Lord 
be with you,” and the reply of the people, 
“And with thy spirit;” and those also, 
“Let us pray,” are all of them directed 
and spoken, not to Almighty God, but 
only to men ; namely, by the minister and 
people alternately to each other ; therefore 
care should be taken that a difference be 
made in the tone of voice between these 
short forms of mutual compcllation, and 
the prayers themselves, — Dr. Ihmnet. 

In the Komish Church the (vnjd'tcnl 
salutation^ as they call it, consists of tlie 
angel’s salutation, and that of Elizabeth. 
It runs thus: Avo Maria, (jratm plena: 
Dominna tecum: henedicta fit in nndierihus, 
et hcncdictm fructna rentris tui, Sancta 
Marin, mater Dei, ora pro nohis peccatori- 
hus, nunc et in hard mortis nostree. Amen. 

The latter clause, Sancta Maria, mater 
Dei, ora pro mihia pcceatorihns, was added, 
they tell us, in the fifth century ; but the 
last words, nanc ct in hard mortis noslree, 
•wore inserted by order of Pope Pius V. 

Urban TI. ordered a bell to be tolled 
three times a day to put the people in 
ipind of repeating this salutation, that 
God might prosper the Christian arms in 
the recovery of the Holy Land; which 
custom, having continued about LH veal’s, 
fell at length into neglect; till Gregory 
IX. revived it, with the addition of a 
constant noon- bell. 

The re])eating of this salutation at the 
beginning of the sermon was first enjoined 
by St. Dominic, or, as some will have it, 
by Vincent J*’|BiTorius. (See Idolatry and 
Mariolatry .) 

SALVATION (see Covenant of Re- 
demption) is taken in Scripture, 1. For 
deliverance or victory over outward dan- 
gers and enemies. (Exod. xiv. Id; i Sam. 
xiv. 45.) 2. For remission of sins, true 
faith, repentance, and obedience, and other 
saving graces of the vSpirit, w hich are the 
way to salvation. (Luke xix. 9.) “This 
day is salvation come to tliis house.” 3. 
For eternal happiness hereafu r, which is 
the object of our hopes and desires. Thus 
it is said, “ to giv^ knowledge of salvation 
to his people.” (I.uke i. 7?.) “ Godly 

sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation.” 


(2 Cor. vii. 10.) And the gospel is called, 
the “gospel of salvation,” (Eph. i. 13,) 
because it brings the good news that 
salvation is to he had ; it offers salvation to 
lost sinners; it shows upon what terms it. 
may be had, and the way how to attain it ; 
it also fits for salvation, and at last brings 
to it. 4. For the author of salvation. (Ps. 
xxvii. 1.) “ The Lord is my light and 

my salvation,” he is my counsellor in all 
my difficulties, and my comforter and 
deliverer in all my distresses. 5. For the 
person who is the SAVIOUR of sinners.’ 
(Luke ii. 30.) “ Mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation,” says Simeon ; I have seen him 
whom thou hast sent into the world, to be 
the author and procurer of salvation to lost 
sinners. 6. For the praise and benediction 
that is given to God. (Kev. xix. 1.) 
“ Alleluia, salvation and glory and honour 
and power unto the Lord our God.” The 
Hebrews but rarely made use of concrete 
terms as they arc culled; but often of 
abstracted. Thus, instead of saying, Gou 
saves men, and protects them, they say, 
that God is their salvation. Thus the 
word of salvation, the joy of salvation, the 
rock of salvation, tlie shield of salvation, 
llic horn of salvation, &c., is as much as 
to say. The word that declares deliverance ; 
the joys that attend the escaping a great 
danger ; a rock where any one takes refuge, 
and where he may bo in safety from his 
enemy ; a buckler, that secures him from 
the arm of the enemy ; a horn or ray of 
light, of happiness and salvation, &c. — 
Craderi’s Concord. ^ 

SAMAlllTANS. Those were a mixed 
])eople, inhabiting the parts of Palestiiu 
l)etween Galilee and Judea. They were 
in part descended from the remnant of the 
ten tribes, most of whom had been carried 
away by the Assyrians, blended with other 
distant nations, and settled in the ^ame 
district with their conc^uerors. These 
different i)eople, Babylonians, Cuthcans, 
and other idolaters, for some time retained 
their respective forms of worship; but 
finding the country ravaged by wild beasts, 
they thought to propitiate the god of the 
country by restoring his worship; and 
one of the priests, whom they had carried 
away from Samaria, came and “dwelt at 
Bethel, and taught them how they should 
fear the^ Lord? (2 Kings xvii. 28.) 
After this, they were delivered from the 
plague of wild beasts, and embraced the 
law of Moses, with which they mixed a 
great part of their ancient idolatry. Upon 
the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, it appears that they had 
entirely quitted the worship of their idols, 
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But though they were united in religion, 
they were not so in aflection, with the Jews; 
for they employed various calumnies and 
stratagems to hinder their rebuilding the 
temple at Jerusalem ; and when they could 
not px’evail, they erected a temple on 
Mount Gerizim, in opposition to that of 
Jerusalem. (Ezra iv., v., vi.) The Sama- 
ritans at present are few in number, but 
pretend to great strictness in their ob- 
servation of the law of Moses, 'i'lioy are 
6aid to be scattered, .sonic at Damascus, 
some at Gaza, and some at Grand Cairo 
in Egypt. 

SAMUEL, THE BOOKS OF. Two 
canonical books of the Old Testament, so 
called, because they are usually ascribed 
to the prophet Samuel. 

These two books are styled lleujua in 
the Greek version, and in the vulgar 
Latin, Kim/s ; but in the Hebrew tliey 
are styled the Books of Samuel. But, 
since the first twenty-four chapters con- 
tain all that relates to the history of 
Samuel, and that the latter part of the 
First Book, and all the Second, include the 
relation of events tliat happened after the 
death of that prophet, it has been supposed 
that Samuel was author only of the first 
twenty-four chapters, and tliat the pro- 
phets Gad and Nathan finished the work. 
This is the opinion of the Talmudists, 
founded u])on the following text of the 
Chronicles : “ Now' tlie acts of David, first 
and last, behold they arc written in the 
hook of Samuel the seer, and in the book 
of Nathan th^ nrophet, and in the book 
of Gad the seer.’’ 

The Books of Samuel and the Books of 
Kings arc a continued history of the 
reigift of the kings of Israel and Judah ; 
for wliich reason, the Books of Samuel are 
likewise styled the First and Sc'cond Books 
of Kings; and the two Books of King.s 
are also called the Third and Fourth Books 
of Kings. 

The First Book of Samuel, otherwise 
called the First Book of Kings, compre- 
hends the transactions under the govt^ni- 
roent of Eli and Samuel, and under Saul 
the first king ; as also tlie acts of David 
whilst he lived under Saul ; and i.s sup 
posed to include the space of about 101 
years. Here we read, how the repiiblic of 
Israel was changed into a monarchy, and 
what great evils they suffered in conse- 
quence thereof. We have here an ac- 
count of the deposition of their first king, 
Saul, on account of his profane sacrificing, 
and his wilful disobedience to the corn- 
niands of God, in relation to the destruc- 
tion of the Amalekites ; his treachery to 
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David, and cruel pursuits of him ; and, 
lastly, the tragical death of himself, and 
his son Jonathan, on Mount Gilboa. 

The Second Book of Samuel, otherwise 
called the Second Book of Kings, contains 
the history of about forty years, and is 
wholly spent in relating the transactions 
of King David^s reign; the military ex- 
ploits of that prince, and his administra- 
tion both of the Church and of the State. 
With these are mixed the great failings 
and miscarriages of David, and, in con- 
sequence thereof, the many distresses he 
met with, and the various judgments and 
plagues inliicted upon him and his people 
by God. 

SANCTE BELL. A small bell which 
was rung when the “ Sanctus^ Sanctus^ 
Samtus Doiiiinus^ Thus Sahaoth*^ said, 
to j)r(‘pare the people for the elevation of 
the host. 

Mr. Todd, in his additions to Johnson’s 
Dictionary, quotes from Wartou’s History 
of Kiddington, as follow's ; “ It was usu- 
ally placed where it might be heard far- 
thest, in a lante’ii at the springing of the 
steeple, or in a turret at the angle of the 
tower; and sometimes, for the conveni- 
ence of its being more readily and exactly 
rung, within a pediment, or arcade, between 
the church and the chancel ; the rope, in 
this situation, falling down into the choir, 
not far from the altar.” Thus in Walton’s 
Life of Gcoi'ge Herbert : “ And some of the 
meaner sort of his parish did so love and 
reverence Mr. Herbert, that they would 
let tbeir plough rest when Mr. Tierbert’s 
Saints' bill rung to prayers, that they 
might also otter their devotions to God 
with him ; and would then return back to 
their plough.” The small hell at Canter- 
bury rung before service, is hung high 
in tne central tower, and seems to answ'cr 
to the ancient Saints' bell. Mr. Todd adds, 
that the little bell, which now' rings im- 
mediately before the service begins, is 
corruptly calk'd, in many places, Suucebeilj 
or SaannMiT 

SANCTIFICATION. (See Judifica^ 
tion,) The progressive conformity of the 
heart and life to the will of God, or our 
inherent righteousness, as distinguished 
from the rignteousness of justification. To 
say that we detract from the necessity of 
inherent righteousness, or what is called 
tlie righteousness of sanctification, because 
we exclude it from the office of justifica- 
tion, and thus demolish the whole fabric of 
human merit, is about as reasonable as to 
say, that because we receive food by the 
mouth, and not by the ear or the eye, the 
eye and the ear are unnecessary members 
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in the human frame, and that no other 
bodily functions are requisite to the life of 
matf. The man will die if, by tetanus, he 
is unable to open his mouth ; but he will 
also die if, having received food into his 
mouth, he is unable to digest it ; and yet 
the digestion of footl, and its mastication, 
are processes entirely distinct, while the 
food itself is a gift from without. It is 
one thing to assert that a Christian must 
have inherent righteousness, and another 
to assert that his inherent righteousness is 
the ground of his acceptance with a right- 
eous God. 

We may refer to Hooker for a clear 
exposition of the case : “ Concerning the 
rigliteousness of sanctification, we deny it 
not to be inherent ; we grant that, unless 
we work, we have it not ; only we dis- 
tinguish it as a thing different in nature 
from the righteousness of justification : 
we are righteous the one way, by i\\o faith 
of Abraham ; tlie other way, ^‘xcept we 
do the worhs of Abraliam, we are not right- 
eous. Of the one, 8t. Paul, ‘To Tiim 
that worketh not, but belicvoth, faith is 
counted for righteousness.’ Of the other, 
St. John, ‘ He is righteous wliich w'orketh 
righteousness.’ Of the one, St. Paul doth 
prove by Abraham’s example, that w o have 
It of faith without works. Of the other, 
St. Janies, by Abraham’s example, that by 
works w'e have it, and not only by faith. 

“ St. Paul doth plainly sever these two 
parts of Christian righteousness one from 
the other. For in the sixth to the Itomans 
thus he write th : Being freed from and 
made servants to God, ge hat'e your fruit in 
holincsSi and the end everlasting life, 

“ ‘ Yc are made frjo from sin, and made 
servants unto Gon j’ this is the righteous- 
ness of justification. 

“ ‘ Ye have your fruit in holiness ; ’ this 
is the righteousness of sanctification. 

“ By the one w’^e are interested in the 
right of inheriting j by the other w’e arc 
brought to the actual possession of eternal 
bliss ; and so the end of both is evciiasting 
life.” 

In another passage of the same discourse 
Hooker says : “It is a childish cavil where- 
with, in the matter of justification, our ad- 
versaries do so greatly please then>sclves, 
exclaiming, that we tread ail Ciirislian 
virtues under our feet, and require nothing 
in Christians but faith ; because we teach 
that faith alone justifieth : wlirreas, by this 
speech, w^e never meant to exclude either 
hope or charity from being always joined 
as inseparable mates with faith in the man 
that is justified ; or w'orks from being 
added as necessary duties, requh-cd at the 


hands of ever}' justified man : but to show 
that faith is the only hand which putteth 
on CmusT unto justification ; and Christ 
the only garment, which, being so put on, 
covereth the shame of our defiled natures, 
liideth the imperfection of our works, pre- 
serveth us blameless in the sight of UOD, 
before whom otherwise the weakness of 
our faith were cause sufficient to make 
us culpable, yea, to shut us from the king- 
dom of heaven, w'here nothing tliat is not 
absolute can enter.” 

“ It is not the question,” says Bishop 
Andrewes, “ whether we have an inherent 
righteousness or no, or whether God will 
accept or rew'ard it; but whether that 
must he our righteousness coram rege 
Justo judicium faciente, which is a point 
very material, and by no means to be for- 
gotten ; for, without this, if we compare 
ourselves with ourselves, what heretofore 
we have been, or if we compare ourselves 
with others, as did the Pharisees, we may 
take a fancy, perhaps, and have some good 
conceit of our inherent righteousness. Yea, 
if we he to deal in schools by argument or 
disputation, wc may, peradventure, argue 
for it, and make some show in the matter. 
But let us once be brought and arraigned 
oorani rege justo sedente in solioy let iivS 
set ourselves there, w'c shall then see that 
all our former conceit shall vanish straight, 
and righteousness in ‘that sense (that is, 
an inherent righteousness) will not abide 
the trial.” 

“ The Homilies of our Church,” as Hr, 
Waterlarid, adopting their •doctrine, ob- 
serves, “ describe anu limit the doctrine 
thus: ‘Faith doth not shut out repentance, 
hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to 
be joined with faith in every man thtt is 
justified : but it shutteth them out from 
the office of justifying;’ that is to say, 
from the office of accepting or receiving il; 
for as to the office of justifying in the 
active sense, that belongs to God only, as 
the same homily elsewhere declares. The 
doctrine is there further explained thus : 
* Because faith doth directly send us to 
Christ for remission of our sins, and that; 
by faith given us of God, we embrace the 
promise of God’s mercy, and of the remis- 
sion of our sins, (which thing none other 
of our virtues or works properly doth,) 
therefore the Scripture useth to say, that 
faith without works doth justify.’” 

It is observed by Faber “ that, in the 
progress of a Christian man from his ori- 
ginal justification to his final salvation, 
these several states or conditions of right- 
eousness successively appertain to him. 

“First in order comes the forensic right- 
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eousness of justification ; a righteousness 
reputatively his, through faith, and on 
account of the perfect meritoriousness of 
Christ. 

. “Next in order comes the inherent 
righteousness of sanctification ; a righteous- 
ness infused into him by the Holy Spirit 
after he has been justified. 

“ And last in order comes the complete 
righteousness of glorification ; a righteous- 
ness acquired by him, when this corruptible 
puts on incorruption, and this mortal puts 
on immortality. 

“The first righteousness, being the right- 
eousness of Christ, is perfect, but not in- 
herent. 

“The second righteousness, being the 
subsequently infused righteousness of a 
justified Christian man, is inherent, but 
not perfect. 

“The third righteousness, being the ac- 
quired rigliteousness of a deintrlud Chris- 
tian man in his glorified state hereafter, is 
both perfect and inherent.” 

SANCTIFY. (See Sanctification.) To 
make holy, to treat as holy, or to set apart 
for lioly services. (Exod. xix. 10, 22, 23 j 
XXX. 29; l;eut, V. 13; Isa. viii. 13; xxix. 
23 ; l'i])h. V. 26 ; 1 Thoss. v. 23.) 

SANCTUARY. The holy of holies 
(Lev. iv. (>) ; the temple at large (2 Chroii. 
XX. 8) ; the one place of national worship 
for the Israelites (D8ut. xii. 5) ; also the 
jilace within the Septum, or rails, where 
tlio altar stands in the Christian church. 

By sanctuary is also meant the privilege 
of criminals wh« ha veiled to certain sacred 
places, to have their freedom from arrest 
and punishment, except ecclesiastical disci- 
idine, so long as they remain therein. This 
custoim of sanctuary, whicli is now almost 
everywhere done away with, for the abuse 
to which it gave rise, w^as derived from the 
Levitical law of refuge, by which, at God’s 
express appointment, six cities were made 
cities of refuge for the involuntary man- 
I slayer : and the altar of burut-oflerings w as 
also a place of refuge for persons w'ho had 
undesignedly committed smaller offences. 
(Deut. xix. 11, 12; Joshua xx.l In this 
jlivinc law the object seems to have been 
to mark God’s hatred of sin, by showing 
that even accidental and unpremeditated 
offences were forgiven only by an especial 
exercise of his mercy. The coiTupt custom 
of sanctuary in the middle ages was ex- 
tended to the protection of those who 
knowingly and willingly committed the 
most heinous offences. (See Asylum.) 

SANCTUS. (See Tersanctus.) 

SANDEMANIANS, or GLASSITES. 
A dissenting community, which had its 


origin in the preaching and deposition of 
one John Glas, presbyterian minister of 
the parish of Tealing, near Dundee, in 
1730. Ilis pupil, Robert Sandeman, 
brought his doctrine into England, and 
also into America, and from him the sect 
derives its name, though in Scotland it is 
still designated after its first founder. The 
Sandeinanians are not a numerous sect. 

The following is the account of the 
Sandemaiiians in the Registrar-general’s 
Return. 

“ Tlie Sandeinanians — sometimes called 
Glassites, both appellations being derived 
from the names of the founders of the sect 
— first came into notice in Scotland about 
1728 or 1729 ; wdien Mr. Glass, a minister 
of the Scotlish National Church, avowed 
opinions on Church government approach- 
ing very nearly those maintained by Con- 
gregalionalists. Robert Sandeman ap- 
peared ill advocacy of the same opinions 
about 1757, and formed a congregation in 
London in 1762. 

“ The prominent doctrine of the Sande- 
manians, on which they differ from most 
other Churches, relates to the nature of 
justifying faith, which Sandeman main- 
tained to be ‘ no more than a simjde assent 
to the Divine testimony, passively received 
by the understanding.’ 

“ Sandeinanians, also, observe certain 

J icculiar practices, supposed by them to 
lave been prevalent amongst the primitive 
Christians, such as W'eekly sacraments, 
love feasts, mutual exhortation, w’^ashing 
each other’s feet, plurality of elders, the 
use of the lot, &c. 

“ The number of Sandemanian congre- 
gations in England reported by the Cen- 
sus officers was six ; the number of sittings 
(after an estimate for two cliapels where 
the information was not given) was 956; 
and the number of attendants on the Cen- 
sus Sunday w^as : Mornimjf 439 ; After • 
nooiXf 256; Evening^ 61. 

SANHEDRIM, or SENATE. A cor- 
rupted word, from the Greek, 

(See St. Mark xiv. 55 ; xv. 1 ; St, Luke 
xxii. 66, where mention is made of the 
Synedrion; St. John xi. 47; Acts iv. 
15.) The origin of the Sanhedrim is not 
wdthout obscurity ; for the council of the 
seventy ciders established by Moses was 
not w'hat the Hebrews understood by the 
name of Sanhedrim. Nor can we perceive 
this establishment under Joshua, the 
Judges, or the Kings. We find notliing of it 
after the captivity till the time of Judas 
Maccabeus. The tribunals established by 
Gabinius w ere very different from the San- 
hedrim. This was the only court of its 
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kind, and fixed at Jerusalem; whereas, 
Gabinius established five tribunals at five 
different cities, which tribunals do not ap- 
pear to have been subordinate one to an- 
other. Lastly, it is certain that this senate 
was in being in time of Jesus Christ. 
(Vide supra.) 13 ut the Jews inform us 
themselves, that they then had not the 
power of life and death. (St. John xviii. 
31.) — Calmetj ed, Taylor. The chief coun- 
cil of the Jewish nation, composed of seventy 
or seventy-two judges, and said to have 
taken its rise from the seventy elders ap- 
pointed to assist Moses. 

SARUM. (See Iho) 

SATAN. A Hebrew word, \m% sig- 
nifying an adversary^ an enemy^ an ac- 
cuser, It is often translated adversary in 
our translation of the Bible, as also in the 
Septuagint and Vulgate. For example, 
(I Sam. xxix. 4,) the princes of the Philis- 
tines say to Achish, “ Send back David, lest 
in the battle he be an adversary to us, and 
turn his arm against us.” The Lord stirred 
up adversaries to Solomon in the persons 
or Iladad and llezon. (1 Kings xi. 14, 
23, &c.) Sometimes Satan is put for the 
Devil ; for example, Satan j)rescntcd him- 
self among the sons of God, and the Lord 
said unto Satan, ** Whence comest thou ? ” 
(Job i. 6, 7, &c.) And in Psalm cix. 6, 
it is said, “ Let Satan stand at his right 
hand;” and in Zech. iii. 1, 2, it is said, 
“ Satan standing at his right hand j and 
the Lord said unto Satan, ‘I'he Lord re- 
buke thee, O Satan.*” In the hooks of the 
New 'J estament, the word Satan is taken 
both in the sense of an adversary, and also 
for the Devil ; for example, Christ says 
to Peter, (Matt. x\i. 23,) “Get thee behind 
me, Satan, thou art an offence unto me;” 
that is. Begone, O mine adversary, you 
that withstand what I most desire, and 
what I came into the world about. But 
most commonly Satan is taken for the 
Devil. (Matt. xii. 26 ; Mark iii. 23.) “ If 
Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against 
himself.” And in the Revelation, (xx. 2,) 
“ He laid hold on the dragon, that old ser- 
ent, which is the Devil and Satan, and 
ound him a thousand years,” (See the 
article Deril.) 

SATAN, KINGDOM OF, In the Gos- 
pel, (Matt. xii. 26 ; Mark iii. 23, and Luke 
xi. 18 ,) our blessed J..011D represents Satan 
to us as a monarch, who has other subor- 
^nate devils obedient to liiTo. Beelzebub 
is, as it were, tlieir king. “ I" Beelzebub,” 
says he, “drives out devils, his kingdom is 
divided against itself ; he labours for his 
own ruin ; which is by no means credible ; 
it is thcrefor^tfalse that I drive out devils 


in the name of Beelzebub.” St. Paul ac- 
knowledges in the Acts, (xxvi. 18,J that 
all those which are not in the religion of 
Jesus Christ, are under the empire and 
power of Satan. St. John (Rev. xx. 7) 
says, that, after a thousand years, Satan 
should bo unbound, should come forth 
from hell, and subdue the nations. 

To be delivered up to Satan is to be 
excommunicated, and surrendered to the 
Devil for a season, who visibly possessed 
this sort of people, that had deserved this, 
punishment for their crimes or errors. St. 
Paul delivered up to Satan Hymeneus and 
Alexander, (1 Tim. i. 20,) that they might 
not learn to blaspheme. He also surren- 
dered up to him the incestuous person of 
Corinth, (1 Cor. v. 5,) “ For the destruction 
of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 

When Christ sent forth his disciples to 
preach in the cities and villages of Judea, 
they returned back with great joy, and told 
him, saying, “I.ord, even the devils are 
subject to us through thy name.” (Luke 
X. 17, 18.) Jesus tells them, “I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven ; ” 
where he seems to allude to that passage 
of Isaiah, (xiv. 12,) “How art thou fallen 
from heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing;” and by which he insinuates that 
the kingdom of the Devil w'as coming to a 
period ; that Satan should soon lose his 
power and dominion in the w'orld, by the 
preaching and miracles of the aj)Ostles ; 
and in Luke xxii. 31, he says, “ Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have 
you, that he may sift you as wheat, but T 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith faii 
not:” showing thereby what vain efforts 
the Devil would make to destroy the fhfant 
Church. 

SATISFACTION. (See Atonement, Cb- 
venant of Redemption, Jesus, Propiiiu' ion.) 
Whatever that is, which being done or suf- 
fered by an offending creature himself, or 
by another person for him, shall secure 
the favour of the Divine government, in 
bestowing upon the offender pardon and 
happiness, may be properly ciilled a satis- 
faction or atonement made to God for him. 
In saying this, it is not intended to assert 
that it is in the power of any creature to 
satisfy for his own sins, for this is impos- 
sible; but only to show what we mean 
when we speak of his doing it. 

Such a sense of the word satisfaction, 
though not in strict propriety of speech 
amounting to the payment of a debt, is 
agreeable to the use of the word in the 
Roman law ; where it signifies to content a 
person uygrieved, and is put for some valu- 
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able consideration, substituted instead of 
what is a proper payment, and consistent 
with a remission ot that debt or oflence for 
which such supposed satisfaction is made : 
•which is a circumstance to be carefully ob- 
served, in order to vindicate the doctrine 
we are about to establish, and to maintain 
the consistency between different parts of 
the Christian scheme. 

Christ has made satisfaction for the 
sins of all those who repent of their sins, 
and return to God in the way of sincere, 
though imjierfect, obedience. 

1 . Although Christ was innocent, never- 
theless he endured very grievous suffer- 
ings, both in body and mind (Isa. liii. 3 ; 
Matt. XX vi. 38) ; and he did this sponta- 
neously. (Hcb. X. 7, 9.) 

2. It is expressly asserted in Scripture, 
that these sufferings were brought upon 
Christ for the sake o/’ sinful men, in whose 
stead he is also said to have suffered. (Isa. 
liii. 5, 6, 10; Matt. xx. 28; Horn. iii. 25; 
V. 6, 8 ; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; Gal. iii. 13 ; Eph. v. 
2; Heb. vii. 27; ix. 26; x. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 
24 ; iii. 18.) 

3. The offers of pardon and eternal sal- 
vation arc mode in Scripture to those that 
repent and return to God, for tlie sake of 
what Christ has done and suffered: in 
whom they are therefore declared to be ac- 
cepted by God, and to whom they are here- 
upon taught to ascrflic tlie glory of tiieir 
salvation. (John iii. 14—17; Acts x. 35, 
36, 43; ii. 38; iii. 18, 19; Rom. iv. 25; 
Col. i. 20 — 22 ; 2 Cor. v. 18, 20 ; Eph. i. 
5, 7 ; lleb. ii. 8 ; ix. 14 ; x. 4, 10, 14 ; Rev. 
i. 5, 6; y. 9, 10; vii. 13, 14.) 

4. It is evident that, according to the 
gospel institution, pardon and life w ere to 
be offered to all to whom the preaching of 
the gospel came, Avithout any exception. 
(Mark xvi. 15, 16 ; Acts xiii. 38, 39; 1 
John ii. 1, 2; Isa. liii. 6; John i. 29.) 

5. It is plain, from the whole tenor of 
the epistolary part of the New Testament, 
as well as from some ])articular passages 
of it, that there Avas a remainder of imper- 
fection, generally at least, to be found even 
in the best Christians ; notwithstanding 
which they are encouraged to rejoice in 
the hope of salvation by Christ. (Phil, 
iii. 13 ; Gal. v. 17 ; James iii. 2 ; 1 John 
i. 8, 10; ii. 1, 2.) 

6. Whereas, so far as w e can judge, the 
remission of sin, without any satisfaction 
at all, might have laid a foundation for 
men’s thinking lightly of the law of God, 
it is certain that, by the obedience and 
sufferings of Christ, a very' great honour 
is done to it; and mercy communicated to 
us as the purchase of his blood, comes in 


so awful as well as so endearing a manner, 
as may have the best tendency to engage 
those who embrace tlie gospel to a life of 
holy obedience. 

SATISFACTION, ROMISH. This 
lies at the bottom of much of the Romish 
heresy. It directly opposes the doctrine 
of justification by faith only, and is closely 
connected with the Romish notion of the 
merits of good works. The following is 
the eighth chapter of the Council of Trent 
upon tlie subject. 

“ Lastly, as concerns satisfaction, which 
of all tlie parts of rejientance, as it has 
been at all times recommended by our 
fathers to the Christian people, so now, in 
our time, is chiefly impugned, under the 
highest pretence of piety, by those who 
teach a form of godliness, but have denied 
the pow'er thereof ; the holy synod declares 
that it is altogether false, and contrary to 
the w’ord of God, to say that sin is never 
remitted by the Lord, but the entire 
punishment is also pardoned. For, besides 
Jliviue tradition, clear and illustrious ex- 
amples are found in the holy books, by 
which this error is most plainly refuted. 
In truth, even the principle of Divine 
justice seems to demand that they who 
have sinned through ignorance before bap- 
tism should be received by him into grace, 
after a different manner from those who, 
having been once freed from the bondage 
of sill and Satan, and having received the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, have not been 
afraid knowingly to violate the teirfple of 
God, and to grieve the Holy Spirit; and 
it becometh the Divine mercy that our sins 
should not be so remitted without any 
.satisfaction, lest we take occasion to think 
lightly of our sins, and so, injuring and 
insulting the Holy Spirit, we fall into 
Avorse, treasuring up unto ourselves wrath 
against the day of wrath. For, beyond all 
doubt, these punishments of satisfaction 
recall the penitents very much from sin, 
and restrain them, as it w'erc, with a bit, 
and make them more cautious and Avatch- 
ful for the future. Thej^ cure also the 
remains of sins, and by actions of opposite 
virtues, destroy vicious habits acquired 
by evil living. Nor, in truth, was there 
ever any way considered in the Church 
more sure for the removal of the impend- 
ing punishment of God, than that men, 
w'ith real grief of mind, should accustom 
themselves to these works of repentance. 
To this may be added, that while we suffer 
by making satisfaction for sins, we are 
made like unto Christ Jesus, who made 
satisfaction for our sins, frqm whom all 
our suflicicucy is derlVed^and having 
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hence, also, a most sure covenant, that, if 
we suffer with him, we shall be also glori- 
fied together. Nor, in truth, is this satis- 
faction which we pay for our sins in such 
sort ours, that it should not he through 
Christ Jesus ; for we who of ourselves 
can do nothing as of ourselves, can do all 
things by the assistance of him who com- 
forteth us j so that a man hath not where- 
of he may boast; but all our boasting is 
in Christ, in whom we live, in whom we 
merit, in whom we make satisfaction ; 
doing worth)^ fruits of repentance, which 
have their virtue from him, by him are 
offered to the Father, and through him 
accepted of the Father. The jiriests of 
the Lord tlierefore ought, according to 
the suggestions of the Spirit and their 
own prudence, to enjoin wholesome and 
suitable satisfaction, proportioned to the 
quality of the crimes, and the means of 
the penitents: lest, haply, they become 
partakers in other men’s sins, if they con- 
nive at sin, and deal too tenderly with the 
penitents, enjoining trifling works for the 
most grievous crimes. Let them have 
also before their eyas, that the satisfaction 
which they impose is not only for a de- 
fence of the new life, and a remedy for 
infirmity, but also a revenge and punish- 
ment for past sins : for the ancient Fathers 
believe and teach that the keys of the 
priests were given not only for loosing but 
also for bincungt Nor did they therefore 
think that the sacrament of repentance is 
the tribunal anger and punishments j 
just as no Catholic has ever thought that, 
by our satisfactions of this kind, the force 
of the merit and satisfaction of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ;\as either obscured or 
lessened in any degree : which, while our 
innovators arc unwilling to understand, 
they teach that a new life is the best re- 
pentance, that they may destroy altogether 
the virtue and use of satisfaction.” 

This, says Perceval in his “Romish 
Schism,” is a remarkable chapter. The 
repeated expressions of reference to our 
blessed Lord, “ in whom w^e live, in whom 
we merit, in whom we make satisfaction 
when wc perform worthy fruits of repent- 
ance, which from them hav(. power, by him 
are offered to the Father, and through 
him are accepted of the Father,” plainly 
show how Keenly alive the Tridentine 
Fathers were to the danger of men con- 
sidering their own penances as irrespective 
of our Lord’s death and mediation, against 
which error they thus endeavour to guard. 
But the other error of making God, or 
God’s ministers his behalf, through 
vengeance of jjast'lms, and not merely for 


the correction of the offence, insist upon 
penal satisfactions from those who, with 
true repentance, and with faith in Christ, 
have forsaken their sins, as though the 
vicarial punishment inflicted upon the Soir 
of God were not sufficient to satisfy the 
Divine vengeance, is left, and must needs be 
left, untouched. But how great injury this 
does to the full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice of our Lord, and how great in- 
jury also to the character of our heavenly 
Father, there need no arguments to 
prove. The passages cited by the pub- 
[ lishers of the Iridentine decrees, (Gen. 

I iii., 2 Sam. xii., Num. xii. and xx.,) being 
all taken from the old dispensation, can- 
not be pressed, because the analogy of 
(jOd’s dealings before and after the suffer- 
ings of our Lord Avill not allogetlier hold : 
besides, they all relate to cases of open sin, 
ill which, for the edification of others, tem- 
poral punishment was inflicted, from which 
no argument whatever can be adduced in 
behalf of vindictive penalties for see'-. L 
sins, which have been repented of, con- 
fessed, and forsaken, with faith in CiiuisT. 
It would seem from certain expressions, 
that they consider the practice of the vir- 
tues most opposed to tne sins committed 
among the vindictive penalties for sin. A 
strange and most unhapj)y light in which 
to regard what the Scriptures would have 
us consider our highest privileges and our 
choicest hapjiiness. ’That the practice of 
the Church of Rome is in accordance with 
this is jdaced beyond all doubt, when it is 
known that the repeating a certain numbev 
of prayers is often enjoined as a penancj 
or punishment for sin. 

SAVIOUR. {See Jems.) OnewbodeU- 
vers fi’om danger and misery ; as Goift d(<es 
by his providential care (Psalm cvi. 21 ; 
Jsa. xlv. 15, 21; Ixiii. 8; Jer. x^v. K; 1 
Tim. iv. 10); and as does our Lord Jesus 
Christ (Luke ii. 11 ; John iv. 42; Acts v. 
31 ; xiii. 23 ; Eph. v. 23 ; Phil. iii. 20). lie 
saves from sin (Matt. i. 21) ; from the 
thraldom of Satan (Ileb. ii. 14; 1 John 
iii. 8); from the world (Gal. i. 4); from 
the sting of death (1 Cor. xv. 55, 57) ; 
from the grave (1 Cor. xv. 22, 23; Plid. 
iii. 20, 21); from hell (1 Thess. i. 10); 
and biings to the enjoyment of eternal 
bliss in heaven fMatt. xxv. 34 ; I Pet. i. 
3, 4 ; 2 Pet. i. 11). Christ is able to save 
to the uttermost (Ileb. vii. 25) ; and he is 
willimj to save all who come to him (Matt, 
xi. 28 ; John vi. 37). 

SAVOY CONFERENCE. A confer- 
ence held at the Savoy, in London, in 
1601, between the Catholic divines of the 
Church of England and the Presbyterians • 
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of which the following is a brief account : 
The object was to ascertain what conces- 
sions with respect to the litur^ could con- 
ciliate the Presbyterians, or Low Church 
party of that day. The representatives of 
that body demanded the discontinuance of 
all responses and similar divisions in the 
I iitany ; an abolition of saints’ days ; an in- 
troduction of extcmi)oraneous prayer; a 
change as to several of the Epistles and 
Gospels, which, remaining in the old ver- 
sion, contained various errors ; the length- 
• ening of the collects ; the rejection of the 
Apocrypha ; a removal from the baptismal 
onice of the word regenerated^ as applied 
to all baptized persons ; and a similar re- 
jection of the giving thanks for brethren 
taken by God to himself, as embracing all 
alike who were interred, both these phrases 
being held incompatible with the commi- 
nation. They would have the liturgy be 
more particular, and the cateclilsin more 
explicit, 'riiey consented to give up the 
Assembly’s Catechism for the 'I'hirty-nine 
Articles somewhat altered ; and they wound 
up their expectations with the old re- 
quest, that the cross, ring, surplice, and 
kneeling at the sacrament should be left 
indifferent. 

On the contrary, the Church commis- 
sioners maintained that bishops already 
performed ordination with the assistance 
of presbyters ; tha%. it was cx|)edient to 
retain a certain number of holy-days for 
the reasonable recreation of the labouring 
classes; that the surplice was a decent 
emblem of ll^pt purity which la'came the 
ministers of (ioD; that its high antiquity 
W'as shown bj St. Chrysostom in one of 
his homilies ; and that it received a sanc- 
tion^rom several jia'ssagcs in the llevela- 
tion (ch. iii. 4, o). I’hey affirmed that 
Christ himself kept tlu’ feast of dedica- 
tion, a fctiiival of human apj)ointmcnt ; 
that the sign of the cross had been always 
used “ in immortnli laracro ; ” that kneeling 
was an ancient and decent usage, and that 
the hijjh antiouity of liturgies in the Church 
is indisputable. To the demand that the 
answers of the people shonld be confined 
to “ Amen,” they replied, that Bissenters 
say more in their psalms and hymns ; if 
then in pocjtrv, whjr not in prose? if in 
the Psalms of Hopkins, why not in those of 
David? and if in a Psalter, why not in a 
Litany? That Scripture contained all which 
is needful for salvation, they deemed no 
more an objection to the Apocrypha than 
to preaching. To read the Communion 
Service at the communion table was main- 
tained to be an ancient custom, and “ let 
ancient customs be obsenxd, unless reason 


demands their abolition,” was the golden 
rule of the Council of Nice. 

They could see no real advantage in 
compromise and concession. What had 
the former alternate preaching of regular 
incumbents and puritanical lecturers ever 
effected but the sowing of perpetual dis- 
sensions in every parish, the aspersion of 
the characters and defeating or the use- 
fulness of regular pastors, and a distraction 
of the people’s minds with different winds 
of doctrine, till they knew not what to be- 
lieve ? In truth, it was certain that what- 
ever concessions might be made, so long as 
the love of novelty, the pride of argument- 
ation, the passion for holding forth, and 
the zeal for proselytizing, continued to be 
principles in the human heart, no conces- 
sion would ever abolish sects in religion ; 
while the Church of England, by departing 
from her ancient practice, would only com- 
])rornise her dignity, and forfeit her title to 
due reverence. Yet, since some fondly 
conceived that all parties, tired of dissen- 
sion and disturl)ance, were now eager to 
coalesce; and that to concede the minor 
])oints of dilference to the Presbyterian 
ministers would affbrcl them a p^usible 
excuse for maintaining harmony without 
violating their principles ; they would not 
object to a revision of the liturgy, they 
would ev('n give up the C(‘remonies, if any 
shadow of objection could be brought for- 
ward on the score of their siiifiifness or 
impro])ricty. Their aiitiigonists,. however, 
refused to accept this challenge,^ since ad- 
mitting them to be neither’ sinful nor im- 
jn-oper, they deemed it sullicieut to show 
that a positive obligation should not be 
imposed with respect to things indifferent. 
On this question, which w^as in fact the, 
point at issue, as the parties could come 
to no agreement, the conference, like the 
former, terminated in mutual dissatisfac- 
tion. — Sec CardwelCs Histonj of the Con- 
ferences. 

The object aimed at by those w'ho would 
have lowered the terms of conformity, was, 
in itself, inexpressibly inviting. It w’as 
their hope to see the great body of pro- 
fessing Christians in England united in 
one communion : so to annihilate that 
scliism, which, in the judgment of both 
parties, had been the great blemish of the 
ihiglish Church, from almost the earliest 
f tage of the Reformation. But, allowing 
every merit to the intention, can we, at 
this day, refuse the praise of deeper fore- 
.sight to their opponents ; who argued, that 
if some things were changed, in order to 
please the part); then applying, successive 
parties might arise, makxhg fresh demandsi 
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and inventing as good reasons for the se- 
cond and tliird concessions, as had been 
urged for the first ? ... If such an ecclesi- 
astical modification as was wished for by 
Judge Hale and his associates had been 
adopted, general pacification could not, 
even then, have been attained; and the 
discovery of new grounds of dissent would 
have made the prospect more and more 
hopeless. In the mean time, the English 
Church establishment would have parted 
with some of its most distinguishing cha- 
racteristics ; those features, in particular, 
which are derived from the ancient Church, 
would have been, in a great measure, de- 
faced ; and of course, the principle of ad- 
hering, on all doubtful points, to the con- 
currence of Christian antiquity, could have 
been insisted on no longer. Had the 
Church of England thus deserted her an- 
cient ground, where, we cannot but ask, 
should alteration have sto})j)ed ? A prac- 
tice once originated is repeated without 
(hfficulty. Can Vre, then, entertain a doubt, 
tha^ the successive endeavours which have 
bOCjpi 'useu^ at one time, to new-motlify the 
of bur worship ; at another, to abate 
tne* strictness ojf o Jr doctrinal creed ; would 
have been As successful as, in our actual 
circumstances, they have proved abortive ? 
To nothing, under heaven, can we so rea- 
sonably ascribe the defeat of all such ef- 
forts, as to thd dread of disturbing what 
had retnaineUiSO Tong substantially unalter- 
ed. 'jrad'therA'^ no room for this feel- 
irtg, ptheil. Considerations might not have 
been against the a[)parcnt plausi- 

bility of what was asked, or the persever- 
ing ardour of the applicants. Had the 
work of demolition once begun, its pro- 
gress would have been both certain and 
illimitable ; each successive change would 
have been the precedent for another, yet 
more substantial and vital. — Alexander 
Knox^ Pref. to '2nd Ed. of Jiurnct^s Lives. 

SAXON. The earliest development of 
Bomanesque, as applied to ecclesiastical 
architecture in England, is so called. His- 
torically this style ought to extend from 
the coming of St. Augustine to the Con- 
quest (1066) ; hut the intercourse of 
England with Normandy was so constant 
before that time, that there can be no 
doubt we had already much Norman archi- 
tecture. It is scarcely lees to be doubted 
that many more ante-Conquest buildings 
et remain, than are usurdh accounted 
axon. The characters mo'jt" relied on to 
determine Saxon work are the long and 
short work, triangular headed doors and 
windows, the splaying of the windows 
externally as well as internally, and tlxe 


occurrence of baluster shafts in the win- 
dows. These, however, are not constant 
in well-autlicnticated Saxon buildings, nor 
do they invariably indicate a Saxon date. 

SAYING AND SINGING. The parts 
of the service directed to be said or sung^ 
or sung or said, are, the Venite, the Psalms, 
(in the title page of the Prayer Book,) 
the Te Deum, (and by inference and ana- 
logy,) the Canticles; the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Litany, the Athanasian (’reed, the 
Easter Anthem, the Nicene Creed, the 
Sanctus, the Gloria in Excelsis, the psalm 
in the Matrimonial Service, the commen- 
cing sentences and two anthems in the 
Burial Service, the Communion Service, 
the communion service in the Ordination of 
Deacons and Priests, and the Veni Creator 
in the Ordination of Priests and Bishops. 
These two phrases have no diftcrence in 
meaning, since the Apostles’ Creed is 
directed to be smuj or said, in the Morning 
Service ; to be mid or sung, in the Evening. 
It appears that the ecclesiastical use of the 
word sag is two-fold: (1.1 As a general 
term, including all methous of recitation, 
with or w ithout note, or musical inflection. 
In this sense it is used in our Prayer Book, 
when employed alone. (2.) As a more 
technical and restricted term, used in con- 
tradistinction to singing ; and yet not to 
singing in the general sense, but in one or 
more of its resUicted 'jenses. 

For the word sing, as is w^ell known, has 
more than one ecclesiastical sense ; since 
it includes, (1.) all that is recited, in w hat- 
ever way, in a musical tune ; in w^hich 
sense it is not u^d in the Prayer Book ; 
(2.) that which is chanted, like tjhc Psalms, 
Atnanasian Creed, apd Litany; (3.) thfit 
which is sung anthem-^ise, like th% An- 
thems, Canticles, Hymns, and Nicene 
Creed. In these two last senses it is con- 
tradistinguished from say in the Piayer 
Book. 

The phrase sung or said specifies those 
parts of the service only, in which, when 
said, the minister has a distinctive part, 
whether G.) leading or preceding the peo- 
ple in eacn clause ; or (2.) reciting alternate 
verses w4th them ; or (3.) reciting the pas- 
sage alone; but which, when sung, are 
sung by the minister and people, or choir, 
all together, without any distinctive part 
being assigned to him. And it may be 
added, these parts may be, and usually 
arc, sung to the organ. The phrase never 
applies to those parts of the service which 
are always to be repeated by the minister 
alone in the versicle, and by the people in 
the response. 

The instance given above of the com- 
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munion service in the Ordination of Priests 
and Bishops, is the only direction to which 
tliisrule does not appear exactly applicable. 
But here, from the nature of the case, the 
Communion Service is spoken of in a 
general way; and we are, of course, re- 
ferred to its special rubrics in their proper 
places. All that is meant is this, that the 
service shall be performed chorally or 
parochially, accormng as circumstances 
may allow or require. 

With respect to the Apostles’ Creed, that 
is the only instance in which the permis- 
sion or injunction of the rubric to sing 
this part of the service, (that is, to sing it 
anthem-wise, or to the organ,) has never 
been acted on. This rubric was altered to 
its present form at the last review; as 
before it had merely been directed to be 
said. The words “ or sung ” seem to have 
been inserted in order to preserve the 
analogy between this creed and the Nicene, 
which it resembles in its construction. 

But this is only apjiarent. For the 
Litany may seem an exception to tlie rule. 
When saidf it is repeated alternately, as 
verse and response, by the minister and 
people. But the regular choral usage is, 
not that the minister^ or a priest, but two 
chanters should siny toyether those parts 
which the minister reads in a parish church, 
and which in some |)ld choral hooks are 
here called versicleSf as far as the LoiirVs 
Prayer exclusive. And this, not with the 
common intonation and inflection used in 
prayers and versicles, (which have come 
under the deflominat^q^^ of swyiny^ but 
with the modulation ibf l^ regular cnant; 
which in some part^^f the Litany (the in- 
vocation G. g.) t^esd two chanters sing 
throif|;hout ; while in others they form the 
first part of the chant, the response of the 
choir forming the second. This particular 
service has often been set to artificial 
music, both before and after the last re- 
view. No notice of Minister (or Priest) 
and Answer prefixed to the former part 
of the Litany; while in the latter part, 
when there are such notices, ihe suffrages 
are always recited by one minister ^ and 
answered by the choir or people. 

Now if ill a choir the minister were to 
read, or simply intone, the versicles of the 
first part of the Litany, that service would 
then not be sung^ but said^ according to the 
meaning of the rubric, even though the 
responses were chanted ; the woM singing 
including the whole portion of the service 
then specified, not a part only. And this 
is probably the reason why the ancient 
harmonized Litanies by various composers 
are generally set to music in \he former part 
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only; the supplications, or latter part, being 
customarily sung in choirs to the ordinary 
chant. 

But the rubrics by no means interfere 
with, and indeed do not allude to, the 
chanting of prayers and responses imme- 
morially used in choirs ; the singing which 
the rubrics specify being a different thing 
from choral or responsional recitation. The 
responses were, and are still, frequently 
sung to the organ. But singing (as used 
in the Prayer Book) never has reference 
to a mere response. In fact, the word 
anstver is an ecclesiastical term, which in 
choirs alw'ays implies singingy (in its com- 
mon and general sense,) as attention to the 
older documents on which our Prayer 
Book was based will show. — Jehb. 

SCARF. A piece of silk or other stuff 
which liangs from the neck, and is worn 
over the rochet or surplice. It is not 
mentioned in the rubric of the English 
ritual, but Is worn by our Wi^hops and dig- 
nitaries of the Church. 5 is used froiif-% 
long custom, and may be- rejo/red tp’ ^ 
ancient practice of the Qiurqh, 
to which presbyters and " bishops ai 
scarf or stole in the admli&SMratibfi of the 
sacraments, and on some oSicr occasions. 
The stole has been used from the most 
primitive ages by the Christian clergy. It 
was fastened oil one shoulder of the dea- 
con’s alb, and hung downv, before „ and be- 
hind. The priest had it over bqlth shoulders, 
and the ends of it hung dd^ in frank 
Thus simply were the dresses of ^ests 
and deacons distinguished frpmeacli other 
in primitive limes. 

SCEPTICS. (From the Greek woi;d 
(ndirTOfiaiy to look about, to deliberate,) This 
word was apjdicd to an ancient sect of 
philosophers founded by Pyrrlio, w ho de- 
nied the real existence of all qualities in 
bodies except those which are essential to 
primary atoms, and referred everytiiing 
else to the perceptions of the mind pro- 
duced by external objects ; in other words, 
to appearance and opinion. In mod^n 
times, the w ord has been applied to Deists, 
or those who doubt of the 'truth and fol- 
thcnticity of the sacred Scriptures. 

SCHISM, in the ecclesiastical sense of 
the w'ord, is a breaking off from commu- 
nion with the Church, on account of some 
disagreement in matters of faith or disci- 
pline. The word is of Greek original, and 
signifies a fissure or rent. 

We shall easily learn what the ancients 
meant by the unity of the Church and 
schism, ii we consider the following paj> 
ticulars : — 1. That there were different de- 
grees of unity and schism, according to 
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the proportion of which a man was said to 
be more or less united to the Church, or 
divided from it. 2. That they who re- 
tained faith and baptism, and the com- 
mon form of Christian worship, were in 
those respects at unity with the Church; 
though, in other respects, in which their 
schism consisted, they might be divided 
from her. 3. That to give a man the de- 
nomination* of a true Catholic Christian, 
absolutely speaking, it was necessary that 
he should in all respects, and in every kind 
of unity, be in perfect and full communion 
with the Church ; but to denominate a man 
a schismatic, it was suflicient to break the 
unity of the Church in any one respect ; 
though the malignity of the schism was to 
be interpreted, more or less, according to 
the degrees of separation he made from 
her. Because the Church could not or- 
dinarily judge of men’s hearts, or of the 
motives that engaged them in error and 
schism, therefore she was forced to proceed 
by another rule, and judge of their unity 
with her by their external communion and 
professions. 

‘ And as the Church made a distinction 
between the degrees of schism, so did she 
between the censures inflicted on schis- 
matics; for these were proportioned to the 
quality and heinousness of the offence. 
Such as absented themselves from church 
for a short time (which was reckoned the 
lowest degree of separation) were punished 
with a few weeks’ suspension. Others, 
who attended only some part of the ser- 
vice, and voluntarily withdrew Svlicn the 
eucharist was to be administered: these, 
as greater criminals, were denied the pri- 
vilege of making any oblations, and ex- 
cluded for some time from all the other 
holy offices of the Church. But tlie third 
sort of^ separatists, who arc most ])ropcrly 
called schismatics, being those wlio with- 
drew totally and universally from the com- 
munion of the Church, and endeavoured 
to justify tlie separation ; against these the 
Church proceeded more severely, using 
highest censure, that of excommuui- 
caition, as against the professed enemies 
and destroyers of her peace and unity. 

^ Ecclesiastical history presents us with a 
view of several consider, ible seiiisins, in 
which whole bodies of men separated from 
the communion of the Catholic Church. 
Such were, in the fourth century, the 
schisms of the Donatists, diul the many 
heretics that sprungj up ir the Church, 
as the Arians, Pliotinians, Apollinaidans, 
&c. ; the schism of the (^urch of Antioch, 
occasioned by Lucifer, b^b<,p of Cagliari, 
in fcJardiuiai the fifth century, the 


schism of the Church of Home, between 
Laurentius and Symmachus ; in the ninth 
century, the separation of the Creek 
Church from the Latin ; hut, particularly, 
the grand schism of the popes of Home 
and Avignon, in the fourteenth century, 
which lasted till the end of the Council of 
Pisa, 1409. — Bimjham, 

It is a causeless separation from such 
governors in the Church as have re- 
ceived their authority and commission 
from Jesus Ciiuist. If there be a suf- 
ficient cause, then there may be a separa- 
tion, hut no schism. But if there be no 
sulRcient ground for the separation, it is 
schism, that is, a culpable separation, which 
w-as always reckoned a sin of a very hein- 
ous nature. For St. Paul charges the 
Ephesians to kec'p the unity of the SriniT 
in the bond of peace, because there is hut 
one GoJ), one faith, one baptism, and one 
body of Cueist. The same doctrine is 
taught in the WTitings of the first Fathers 
of the Church, particularly St. Jgnati” 
and St. (’vprian ; and schism was reputed a 
groat sin by them, even before the Church 
and State \vcre united, and when the 
meetings of the schismatics were as much 
tolerated by the Slate as the assemblies of 
the Catholics. For toleration does not 
alter the nature of schism. Such laws 
only exempt the persons of schismatics 
from any penal prorfbeution. Donatism 
and Noyalianism Avere counted as damn- 
ahlc schisms, under the reigns of those 
emperors Avho grunted toleration to them 
as under the reigns of thotic who mail'; 
laws against thCm. — Ndmn, 

SCHOOLS. The word was ancient y 
of larger application than at present, aud 
signified jilaccs of instruction not only for 
children, but for those of more advanced 
age. It was applied generally to '^hat, are 
now called universities. Thus Shak<,/eare, 
in Hamlet, sjHJaks of being at senool at 
Wittenberg, that is, at the university. Tlie 
places in the universities where exercises 
for degrees are performed, and lectures 
read, are still called schools, both in Eug- 
land, and at least in the older universities 
of Eurone : and academical degrees were 
often called dcfjrees of sch ool. 

But taking the term in its usual modern 
acceptation, as places of education for the 
young, it maybe convenient in these days 
to have a concise history of schools. 'Jhe 
following, ► therefore, is given from Ih** 
Burn and other writers of authority 
The determinations in the courts of law 
relative to schools at the time Dr. Bm*n 
wrote, had not been delivered with that 
precision which was usual m other cases. 
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And^ indeed, excepting' in an instance or 
two in the court of Chancery, the general 
law concerning schools did not seem to 
have been considered as yet upon lull and 
solemn arguments. And, therefore, he 
says, a liberty of animadversion is taken in 
some of the following particulars, which 
w'ould not be allowable in matters which 
had been finally adjudged and settled. 

Bythe7&8\Vill. IlI. c. 37. Whereas 
it would be a great hinderance to learning 
and other good and charitable works, if 
persons well inclined may not be permitted 
to found schools for the encouragement of 
learning or to augment the revenues of 
schools already founded, it shall be law- 
ful for the king to grant licences to aliene, 
and to purchase and hold in mortmain. 

But, by the 9 Geo. II. c. 30, after 
June 24, 1736, no manors, lands, tene- 
ments, rents, aclvowsons, or other heredi- 
taments, corporeal or incorporeal, nor any 
sum of money, goods, chattels, stocks in 
the public funds, securities for money, or 
any other personal estate whatsoever, to 
be laid out or disposed of in the purchase 
of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
shall be given or any ways conveyed or 
settled, (unless it be hand fule for full and 
valuable consideration,) to or upon any 
person or persons, bodies politic or cor- 
jiorate, or otherwise, for any estate or in- 
terest whatsoever, ir any ways charged or 
encumbered, in trust or for the benefit of 
any charitable uses whatsoever; unless 
such appointment of lands, or of money, 
or other personal estate, (other than stocks 
in tlie public funds,) be made by deed 
indented, sealed, and delivered in the 
presence of two witnesses, twelve calendar 
mo»ths at least before the death of the 
donor, and be enrolled in (haiiccjry within 
six calendar racinths nc’xt after the execu- 
tion thereof ; and unless such stock in the 
ublic funds be transferred in the public 
ooks usually kept for the transfer of 
stocks, six calendar months at least before 
the death of the donor; and unless the 
same be made to take effect in possession 
for the charitable use intended, immedi- 
ately from the making thereof, and be 
without power of revocation. And any 
assurance otherwise made shall be void. 

^ By Canon 77. ‘‘ No man shall teach 

either in public school or private house, 
but such as shall be allowed by the bishop 
of the diocese, or ordinary of the place, 
under his hand and seal; being found 
meet, as well for his learning and dexterity 
in teaching, as for sober and honest con- 
versation, and also for right understanding 
of God’s true religion ; and also except he 


first subscribe simply to the first and third 
articles in the 36tli canon, concerning the 
kings supremacy, and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Religion, and to the two first 
clauses of the second article, concerning 
the Book of Common Prayer, viz. that it 
containeth nothing contrary to the word 
of God, and may lawfully be used.” 

And in the case of Cory and Pepper ^ T. 
30 Car. II., a consultation was granted in 
the court of King’s Bench, against one who 
taught "without licence in contempt of the 
canons ; and (the reporter says) the reason 
given by the court was, that the canons of 
1603 are good by the statute of the 25 
Hen. VTTL, so long as they do not impugn 
the common law, or the prerogative royal. 
— 2 Lev, 222. Gihs. 995. 

But this is unchronological and absurd ; 
and as the office of a schoolmaster is a lay- 
olfice (for where it is supplied by a cler- 
gyman, that is only accidental, and not of 
any necessity at all) ; it is clear enough, 
that the canon by its own strength in this 
case is not obligatory. 

'rh(.*rerure we must seek out some other 
foundation of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction*; 
and there arc many quotations for this 
purpose fetclied out of the ancient canon 
law, [(Jibs. 1099,) whicli, although perhaps 
not perfectly decisive, yet it must be owned 
they bear that way. 

The argument in Cox\s case seems to 
contain the substance of what has been 
alleged on both sides ip this matter, and 
concludes in favour of the ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction; which was thus: M. 1700. 
In the Chancery : Cox was libelled against 
in the spiritual court at Exeter, for teach- 
ing school without licence from the bishop : 
And on motion before the lord chancellor 
an order was made, that cause jshould bo 
shown why a prohibition should not go, 
and that in the mean time all things should 
stay. On showing cause, it was moved to 
discharge the said order, alleging, that 
before the Reformation this was certainly 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction : 'Wright, lord 
keeper, decided that botli courts may have 
a concurrent jurisdiction ; and a crime mViy 
be punishable both in the one and in the 
other : The canons of a convocfition do not 
bind the laity without an act of parlia- 
ment : But 1 always w’as, and still am of 
i./pinion, that keeping of school is by the 
old laws of England of ecclesiastical cog- 
nizance ; and therefore let the order for a 
prohibition he discharged. 'SVhereupon it 
was moved, that this Imel was for teaching 
school generally, without showing what 
kind of school ; and the court Christian 
could not have jurisdiction of writing 
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schools, reading schools, dancing schools, 
or such like; to which the lord keeper 
assented; and thereupon granted a pro- 
hibition as to the teaching of all schools, 
except grammar schools, which he thought 
to be of ecclesiastical cognizance. 

By act of parliament the case stands 
thus: By the 23 Eliz. c. 1, If any person 
or persons, body politic or corporate, shall 
keep or maintain any schoolmaster which 
shall not repair to some church, chapel, or 
usual place of common prayer, or be al- 
lowed by the bishop or ordinary of the 
diocese where such schoolmaster shall be 
so kept, he shall, upon conviction in the 
courts at Westminster, or at the assizes, 
or quarter sessions of the peace, forfeit for 
every month so keeping him £10 ; one- 
third to the king, one-third to the poor, 
and one-third to him that shall sue : and 
such schoolmaster or teacher, presuming 
to teach contrary to this act, and being 
thereof lawfully convict, shall be disabled 
to be a teacher of youth, arid suffer im- 
prisonment without bail or mainprise for 
one year. 

By the 1 Jac. I. c. 4, s. 9. No person 
shall keep any school, or be a schoolmas- 
ter, out of any of the universities or colleges 
of this realm, except it be in some public 
or free grammar school, or in some such 
nobleman’s or gentleman’s house as are not 
recusants, or where the same schoolmaster 
shall he specially licensed thereunto by 
the archbishop, bishop, or guardian of the 
spiriti^^f^^ties of that diocese; upon pain 
that, ^ well the schoolmaster, as also the 
partyi.that shall retain or maintain any 
such schoolmaster, shall forfeit each of 
them for every day so wittingly offending 
40^. ; half to the king, and half to him that 
shall sue. 

And by the 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4. Every 
schoolmaster keeping any public or private 
school, and person instructing or 

teaching any ypfith in any house or pri- 
vate family ai ‘ a tutor or schoolmaster, 
shall, before hi^ admission, subscribe the 
declaration following, viz. A. B., do 
declare, that I will conform to the liturgy 
of the Church of England, as it is now by 
law established.” Which shall be sub- 
scribed before the archbishop, bishop, or 
ordinary of the diocese; on pain that 
every person so failing in such sub^rlp* 
tion shall forfeit his school, and'be utterly 
disabled, and facto deprived of the 
same, and the said school sliall be void as 
if such person so failing were naturally 
dead. 

And if any schoolmf^ster. or other per- 
son, instructmg or teaching youth in any 


private house or family as a tutor or 
schoolmaster, shall instruct or teach any 
youth as a tutor or schoolmaster before 
licence obtained from the archbishop, 
bishop, or ordinary of the diocese, accord- 
ing to the laws and statutes of this realm, 
ffor which he shall pay 12d. only,) and be- 
fore such subscription as aforesaid, he 
shall for the first offence suifer three 
months’ imprisonment, without bail ; and, 
for every second and other .such offence, 
shall suffer three months’ imprisonment, 
without bail, and also forfeit to the king 
the sum of £5. (S. 8, 9, 10, 1.) 

M. 9 G. 11. The King against the Bishop 
of Lidhjield and Coventry, A mandamus 
issued to the bishop to grant a licence to 
Rushworth a clergyman, who was nomin- 
ated usher of a free grammar school within 
his diocese. To which he returned, that 
a caveat had been entered by some of the 
principal inhabitants of the place, with 
articles annexed, accusing him of druiikr 
enness,incontinency, and neglect of preacl. 
ing and reading prayers ; and that the 
caveat being warned, he was proceeding 
to inquire into the truth of these things 
when the mandamus came ; and therefore 
he had suspended the licensing him. And 
without entering much into the arguments, 
whether the bishop hath the power of 
licensing, tlic court held, that the return 
should be allowed as a 'temporary excuse ; 
for though the act of the 13 & 14 Car. II. 
c. 4, obligeth them only to assent to and 
subscribe the declaration, yet it adds, “ ac- 
cording to the laws and statutes of this 
realm;” which presupposeth some neces- 
sary q^ualifications, which it is reasonable 
should be examined into. 

And by Canon 137. “Every schoolmaster 
shall, at the bishop’s first visitation, or at 
the next visitation after his admission, ex- 
hibit his licence, to be by the said 11 shop 
either allowed, or (if there be just cause) 
disallowed and rejected.” 

By the 11 & 12 Will. III. c. 4. If any 
Papist, or person making profession of the 
Popish religion, shdl keep school, or take 
upon himself thp education or government 
or boar(hngof youth,- he shall be a(hudgcd 
to perpetual imprisonment in suen place 
vitnih this kingaom as the king by advice 
of his privy council shall appoint 
-In jBaUs^a we, M. 21 Car. IL, it was 
held, that' where the patronage of a school 
is not in the ordinary, but in feoffees or 
other patrons, the ordinary/oannot put a 
man out ; and a prohibition was granted ; 
the suggestion for which was, that he came 
in by election, and that it was his freehold. 

Upon which Dr. Gibson justly observes, 
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that ifthisbeanybar to his being deprived 
by ordinary authority, the presentation 
to a benefice by a lay patron, and the 
arson’s freehold in that benefice, would 
e as good a plea against the deprivation 
of the parson oy the like authority. And 
yet this plea hath been always rejected by 
the temporal courts. And in one circum- 
stance at least, the beinc deprived of a 
school, notwithstanding nie notion of a 
freehold, is more naturally supposed, than 
deprivation of a benefice ; because the 
licence to a school is only during pleasure, 
whereas the institution to a benefice is 
absolute and unlimited. — GiUon^ 1110. 

By Canon 78. “ In what parish church 
or chapel soever there is a curate, which 
is a master of arts, or bachelor of arts, or 
is otherwise well able to teach youth, and 
will willingly so do, for the better increase 
of his living, and training up of children 
in principles of true religion, we will and 
ordain that a licence to teach youth of the 
parish where he serveth be granted to 
none by the ordinary of that place, but 
only to the said curate : provided always, 
that this constitution shall not extend to 
any parish or chapel in country towns, 
where there is a public school founded 
already; in which case we think it not 
meet to allow any to teach grammar, but 
only him that is allowed for the said public 
school.” 

By Canon 79. ** All schoolmasters shall 
teach in English or Latin, as the children 
are able to bear, the larger or shorter 
catechism, heretofore by public authority 
set forth. And as often as any sermon 
shall be upon holy and festival days, 
within the parish where they teach, they 
shaft bring their scholars to the church 
where such sermons shall be made, and 
there see them quietly and soberly behave 
themselves, and shall examine them at 
times convenient after their return, what 
they have borne away of such sermons. 
Ppon other c! lys, and at other times, they 
shall train them up with such sentences of 
Holy Scriptures, as shall be most expe- 
dient to induce them to all godliness. And 
they shall teach the grammar set forth by 
King Henry VIII., and continued in the 
times of King Edward VI. and Queen Eli- 
zabeth of noble memory, and none other. 
And if any schoolmaster, being licensed, 
and having subscribed as is aforesaid, shall 
offend in any of the premises, or either 
speak, write, or teach against anything 
whereunto he hath formerly subscribed, if 
upon admonition by the ordinary he do 
not amend and reform himself, let him be 
suspended from teaching school any longer. 


“ The larger or shorter catechism.”— Tlie 
shorter is that in the Book of Common 
Prayer; the larger was a catechism set 
forth by King Edward VI., which he by 
his letters patents commanded to be taught 
in all schools ; which was examined, re- 
viewed, and corrected in the convocation 
of 1662, and published with those improve- 
ments in 1570, to be a guide to the younger 
clergy in the study of divinity, as contaun- 
ing the sum and substance of our reformed 
religion. — Gibson, 374. 

“ Shall bring their scholars to the church.” 
— E. lO&ll W. Betcham, and Barnardig- 
ton. The chief question was, whether a 
schoolmaster might be prosecuted in the 
ecclesiastical court for not bringing his 
scholars to church, contrary to this canon. 
And it was the opinion of the court that 
the schoolmaster, being a layman, was not 
bound by the canons. 

“ Grammar.” — Compiled and set forth by 
William Lily and others specially ap- 
pointed by his Majesty ; in the preface to 
which book it is declared, that, “ as for the 
diversity of grammars, it is well and pro- 
fitably taken away by the king’s Majesty’s 
wisdom ; who foreseeing the inconvenience, 
and favourably providing the remedy, 
caused one kind of grammar by sundry 
learned men to be diligently drawn, and 
so to be set out only; everywhere to be 
taught for the use of learners, and for 
avoiding the hurt in changing of school- 
masters.” 

By the 43 Eliz. c. 4. Where lands, rents, 
annuities, goods, or money, given for main- 
tenance of free schools or schools of learn- 
ing, have been misapplied, and there are 
no special visitors or governors appointed 
by the founder, the lord chancellor may 
award commissions under the great seal, 
to inquire and take order therein. 

Whether a mandamus lieth for restoring 
a schoolmaster or usher, when in fact they 
have been deprived by the local visitors, 
is doubtfully spoken of in the books of 
common law ; and the pleadings upon them 
seem not to touch the present point, but 
to turn chiefly upon this, whether they 
are to be accounted offices of a public or 
private nature. — Gibson, 1110. 

Thus, in the case of The King against 
the Bailiffs of Morpeth, a mandamus was 
granted, to restore a man to the office of 
under-schoolmaster of a grammar school 
at Morpeth, founded by King Edward VI, 
The same being of a public nature, being 
derived from the Crown. 

And the distinction seems to be this : If 
they shall bo deemed of a public nature, 
as constituted for public government, they 
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shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
kind’s courts of common law ; but if they 
be judged matters only of private charity, 
then they are subject to the rules and 
statutes which the founder ordains, and to 
the visitor whom he appoints, and to no 
other. 

In the case of collegers in the univer- 
sities, whether founded by the king or by 
any other, it seemeth now to be settled 
that they arc to be considered as private 
establishments, subject only to the founder 
and to the visitor whom he appointeth; 
and it doth not seem easy to discern any 
difference between schools and colleges in 
this respect. 

II. 172o. Foster. The free 

grammar school of Binuingham was found- 
ed by King Edward VI., who endowed 
the said school, and by his letters patent 
appointed perj)etual governors thereof, who 
were thereby enabled to make laws and 
ordinances for the better government of 
the said school, but by the letters patent 
no express visitor was appointed, and the 
legal estate of the endowment was vested 
in these governors. After a commission 
had issued under the groat seal to inspect 
the niDnagement of the governors, and all 
the exceptions being already heard and 
overrulea, it was now objected to this 
commission that the king, having ap- 
pointed governors, had by implication 
made them visitors likewise ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that the Crown could 
not issue a commission to visit or inspect 
the conduct of these governors. The matter 
first came on before JiOrd Chancellor ^Mac- 
clesfield, and afterwards before Tiord King, 
who desired the assistance of Lord Chief 
Justice Eyre and Lord Chief Baron (lil- 
bert; and accordingly the opinion of the 
court was now delivered seriatim, that the 
commission was good. 1. It was laid 
down as a rule, that where the king is 
founder, in that case his Majesty and his 
successors are visitors ; but whcrc*a private 
person is founder, there such private person 
and his heirs are by implication of law 
visitors. 2. That though this visitatorial 

ower did result to the founder and his 

eirs, yet the founder might vest or sub- 
stitute such visitatorial right in any other 
person or his heirs, tk They conceived it 
to be unreasonable, that where governors 
are appointed, these by cor.rtrut^ion of 
law and without any more should be 
visitors, and should have an absolute power, 
and remain exempt from being visited 
themselves. And, therefore', 4. That in 
those cases where the governors or visitors 
are said not to be ac*’‘ountable, it must be 


intended, where such governors have the 
power of government only, and not where 
they have the legal estate and are intrusted 
with the receipt of the rents and profits 
(as in the present case) ; for it would be 
of the most pernicious consequence, that 
any persons intrusted w ith the receipt of 
the rents and profits, and especially for a 
charity, though they misemploy never so 
much these rents and profits, should yet 
not be accountable for their receipts : this 
would be such a privilege, as might of 
itself be a temptation to a breach of trust. 
5. That the W'ord governor did not of itself 
imply visitor; and to make such a con- 
struction of a w'ord, against the common 
and natural meaning of it, and when such 
a strained construc tion could not be for 
the henofit, but rather to the great preju- 
dice, of the charity, w ould be very unrea- 
sonable ; bcsidi?s, it w'ould be making the 
king’s charter operate to a double intent, 
Avhich ought not to be. And the commis- 
sion under the grout seal was resolved to 
be w'oll issued. — 2 P. Will. 325. 

The following case relates particularly 
to a church ; but is equally applicable to, 
and far more frequently hap])oncth in, the 
c«ase of schools. It is that of Waltham 
church, II. 1716. Edw ard Denny, earl of 
[Norwich, being seized by grant from King 
Edward VL, of the siU’ and demesnes of 
the dissolved monastery of Waltham Holy 
Cross, and of the manor of Waltham, and 
of the patronage of the church of Waltham, 
and of the right of nominatii^g a minister 
to officiate in the said church, it being a 
donative, the abbey being of royal found- 
ation by his will in 1036, amongst other 
things the said carl devised a house in lyal- 
thani, and a rent-charge of £100 a year, 
and ton loads of wood to be annually ^akczi 
out of the forest of Waltham, and liis 
right of nominating a minister to officiate 
in the said church, to six trustees and 
their heirs, of which Sir Ilobert Atkins 
was one, in trust for the perpetual main- 
tenance of the minister, to be from time 
to time nominated by the trustees ; and 
directed that when the trustees w^ere re- 
duced to the number of three, they should 
choose others. It so fell out, that all the 
trustees, except Sir Ilobert Atkins, were 
dead; and lie alone took upon him to 
enfeoff others to fill up the number ; and 
now the surviving trustees (of the said 
Sir llobert’s appointment) did nominate 
Lapthorn to officiate ; and the Lady Floyer 
ana Campion, who were owners of the 
dissolved monastery and of the manor, 
claimed the right of nomination to the 
donative, and had nominated Cowper to 
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officiate there, and he was got into posses- 
sion. The bill was, that Lapthom might 
be adrpitted to officiate there, and to be 
quieted in tlie possession, and to have an 
account of the profits. By the defendants 
it was amongst other things insisted, that 
the trustees having neglected to convey 
over to others, when tliey were reduced to 
the number of three, and the legal estate 
coming only to one single trustee, he had 
not pow'er to elect others ; but by that 
means the right of nomination resulted 
back to the grantor, and belonged to the 
defendants, who had the estate, and stood 
in his place ; or at least the court ought to 
appoint such trustees as should be thought 
proper. By Cowper, Lord Chancellor: It 
IS only directory to the trustees, that when 
reduced to three, they should fill up the 
number of trustees ; cand, therefore, al- 
though they neglected so to do, that would 
not extinguish or determine their right ; 
and Sir llohert Atkins, the only surviving 
trustee, had a better right than any one 
else could pretend to, and might well con- 
vey over to other trustees; it was but what 
ho ought to have done : and it was decreed 
for the plaintiff with costs, and an account 
of profits ; but the master to allow a rea- 
sonable salary to Cowper, whilst he offici- 
ated there. 

By the 43 Eliz. c. 2, all lands within 
the parish are to Ibe assessed to the poor 
rate. But by the annual acts for the laud 
tax it is provided, that the same shall not 
extend to charge any masters or ushers of 
any schools, Tfor or in respect of any stipend, 
wages, rents, or profits, arising or growing 
due to them, in re.spect of their said places 
or employments. 

Provided that nothing herein shall ex- 
tend to discharge any tenant of any the 
houses or lands belonging to the said 
schools, who by their leases or other con- 
tracts are obliged to pay all rates, taxes, 
and impositions whatsoever ; hut tliat they 
shall be rated and pay all such rales, 
taxes, and impositions. And in general 
it is provided, tliat all such lands, revenues, 
or rents, settled to any charitable or pious 
use, as were assessed in the fourth year of 
William and Mary, shall lie liable to be 
charged j and that no other lands, tene- 
ments or hereditaments, revenues, or rents 
whatsoever, then settled to any charitable 
or pious uses as aforesaid, shall be charged. 
— Bum, 

The 4 & 5 Viet. c. 38, 12 & 13 Viet, 
c. 49, and 14 & 15 Viet. c. 24, facilitate 
the granting of land as sites for schools. 

From the year 1818, owing, to the in- 
quiries of the commissioners appointed to 
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examine into public charities, much was 
done >vith resjiect to schools founded for 
the benefit of particular localities. At 
length, in 1840, w'as passed the statute of 
3 ik 4 Viet. c. 77, of which the preamble 
states the facts as they then stood. It is 
as follows : — “ Whereas there are in Eng- 
land and Wales many endowed schools, 
both of royal and private foundation, for 
the education of boys or youth wholly or 
principally in grammar; and the term 
‘ gramniur ’ has been understood by courts 
of equity as having reference only to the 
dead languages, that is to say, Greek and 
Latin : and whiToas such education, at 
the period wdien such schools, or tho 
greater part, wH:re foun4ed, was snp])osed, 
not only to be sufficient to qualify boys or 
youth for admission to the universities, with 
a view to the learned ])rofcssions, but was 
also necessary for preparing them for the 
superior trades and mercantile business : 
and 'whereas, from the change of times, 
and other causes, such education, witliout 
instruction in other branches of literature 
and science, is now of less value to those 
'who arc entitled to avail themselves of 
such charitable foundations, whereby such 
schools have, in many instances, ceased to 
aflbrd a substantial fulfilment of the in- 
tentions of the founders, and tlio system of 
education in such grammar schools ought, 
therefore, to he extended and rendered 
more generally henefieial, in order to 
afibrd such fulfilment; but the patrons, 
visitors, and governors thereof arc ge- 
nerally unable, of their own authority, to 
establish any other system of education 
than is expressly provided for by the found- 
ation, and her Alajesty’s courts of law^ and 
equity arc frequently unable to give ade- 
quate relief, and in no case hut witli con- 
siderable expense; and whereas, in con- 
sequence of changes winch have taken 
place in the population of particular dis- 
tricts, it is necessary, for the purpose 
aforesaid, tliat in some cases the advantages 
of such grammar schools should be ex- 
tended to boys other than those to wham 
by the terms of the foundation, or the ex- 
isting statutes, tho same is now limited, 
and "that in other cases some restriction 
should be imposed, either with reference 
to the total number to be admitted into 
the school, or as regards their proficiency 
at the time when they may demand ad- 
mission ; but in this respect also the said 
patrons, visitors, and governors, and tho 
courts of equity, are frequently without 
sufficient authority to make such exten- 
sion or restriction : and whereas it is ex- 
pedient that in certain cases grammar 
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BchooU in the same place should be united/' 
•The act, having recited these circum- 
stances, pro^eds to enable her Majesty’s 
courts of tft^^ity, when questions relating 
to these schools come before them, upon 
information or petition, or in other pro- 
ceedings, to estaolish schemes for the ap- 
lication of the revenues of these schools, 
aving regard to the intention of the 
founder. 

The 24th sieotipn, however, provides 
that nothing in the act shall prejudice the 
rights of ihe ordinary ; audit also exempts 
the unive^ities, . and , the more important 
public schools, such as Eton, Winchester, 
HaiTow, llugby,j&c., from the operation of 
the act. - • 

The following succinct and lucid history 
of public education for the poor in Eng- 
land was given by the bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, in his visitation charge 
ofl«47:- 

** The system of mutual instruction W’as 
first promulgated in this island by ])r. 
Andrew Bell, exactly half a century from 
the present time; and that invention, 
when generally known, drew people’s 
minds to the subject of schools for the 
children of the poor j for it was thought, 
that a method by which one person could 
inspect the instruction of great numbers 
would reduce so materially the expense, as 
to render it no longer hopeless to procure 
some education for all the inhabitants of 
the country. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century, this became the sub- 
ject of earnest discussion and controversy : 
and with good reason; for it seemed an 
obvious consequence, that a machinery by 
which large numbers could be instructed 
together, would place in the hands of those 
who directed that instruction a powerful 
moral engine to afiect the minds of the 
rising generation. The sectaries were not 
slow in availing themselves of that engine ; 
and as the religious differences of dissent- 
ing parents were, by some, considered a 
reason against their children using the 
catechism of the Church, it was main- 
tained by them, that nothing should be 
taught in those large senunaries except 
such truths as all Christians, of every com- 
plexion and denomination, could agree to 
accept. Many faitliful ministers of the 
(^urch felt that they would not be jus- 
tified before God or man in abdicating 
one of their most essential Sanctions, that 
of watching the instruction of their young 
parishioners, and they recoiled from any 
proposal of coirprouiising TJiviue truths; 
accordingly, they were four 1 strenuously 
to resist that scheme. With the view of 


directing the education of the poor in the 
principles of the National Church, in the 
year 1812 was established the l^ational 
Society, an institution which h4s>ever 
since, by various methods, assisted our 
schools — by contributions towards their 
erection — by training teachers — by im- 
parting advice and information^and by 
maintaining consistency and efficiency in 
an extensive and rather complicated sys- 
tem. It was, I believe, about thirty years 
ago that this momentous subject acquired 
increased importance in the public eye, by 
the reports of an Education Committee of 
the House of Commons ; and it was then 
first suggested, that an object of such vast 
consequence as national education claimed 
the direct assistance of the State, and that 
nothing less than aid from the public purse 
could ever compass the great onject of uni- 
versal instruction. But it was not until 
the year that the least assistance was 
rendered by the government or parliament 
towards that work. Schools had indeed 
increased in number, and the public mind 
had become more and more favourable to 
the undertaking. But the countenance 
then first given to popular education by 
parliament, seems to have originated in 
political considerations. The population 
of the country had increased with sur- 
prising rapidity ; and the vast numbers of 
poor congregated in to^ns, particularly in 
the manufacturing and mining districts, 
left far behind them all the efforts of pri- 
vate benevolence. At the same time, a 
fearful increase was observed iii the amount 
of crime ; and an examination of the un- 
happy inmates of prisons proved that a 
great majority w^ere destitute of every 
kind of instruction ; on the other band, of 
the educated part of the poorer classes, 
very few were discovered in the criminal 
ranks. Such considerations showe i tlie 
extreme danger of suffering masses of the 
people to grow up in ignorance of moral 
and religious duties, and weighed with 
parliament to make a grant towards build- 
ing school-rooms. The amount was indeed 
trifling, compared with the demand, being 
only £20,0()0 for England and Wales : 
but the like sum w^as repeated for five 
successive years ; and, niggardly p these 
grants have been generally called, it would 
be ungrateful not to acknowledge that 
they did cause a great extent of good 
throughout the country. The money grant- 
ed by the treasury being proportioned to 
the sums advanced by private subscrip- 
tions, was effectual in stimulating a large 
amount of individual charity, and tlius 
called into being a multitude of schools 
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that could not otherwise have had exist- 
ence. The treasmy grants being conveyed 
through the National Society to Church 
8choo&» and thrdtigh the British and 
.Foteign Society to Dissenting schools, to 
meet the sumJi respectively subscribed, tb^ 
result was, that no less than five-sixths 
of the whole were allotted to the former ; 
thereby giving a signal proof of the greater 
zeal in 3ie cause of education which ani- 
mated Churchmen. 

. “ However, the experience of so many 

years too plainly showed that the edu- 
cation, if such it could be called, which 
was given to the poor, was inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. The system of mutual 
instruction, though to a certain extent 
useful when judiciously directed, was 
found not to be capable of those wonder- 
ful effects upon which sanguine minds 
had calculated. }3csides, the early age at 
which children were generally deprived of 
school instruction, through the necessities 
or the cupidity of their parents, perpetual- 
ly disa])pointed the hopes of their intel- 
lectual proficiency. But, above all, the in- 
adequate qualification of the masters and 
mistresses of National Schools precluded 
all prospect of such an education as might 
elevate the mind. The smallness of their 
salaries, maiidy depending upon precarious 
subscriptions, almost excluded persons of 
ability and energy fit)m situations in which 
those qualities are peculiarly required. 
Frequently the instructors of the rising 
generation WTre persons who had been 
unsuccessful m their endeavours to obtain 
a livelihood in other lines of life, who had 
never turned their attention to the subject 
of educaiion, and were destitute of the 
tcmjier, dis^cernment, and love of the pro- 
fession, W'hich should be combined in a 
good teacher ; and a few w'eeks’ attendance 
in the central school (when funds could 
be found for that purpose) wnis seldom 
sufficient to remedy previous inaptitude, or 
to confer app.opriate habits and address. 
Against these aifiicuUics, the clergy, feel- 
ing that upon them the responsibility was 
cast, long struggled with exemplary zeal 
and patience ; a state of things which still 
continues. Many are the cases where the 
whole pecuniary support of a school, be 
yond the weekly pence of the children, 
rests with the minister ; and whatever is 
of any value in the teaching, proceeds 
from himself, or the members of his family. 

“ From observation of these and other 
defects in our system, and from a deep 
sense of the duty of a Christian nation to 
bring up its people in Christian principles, 
the National Society promulgated a new 
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and comprehensive plan, the object of 
which was to establish, in every aiocese, 
training schools for teacher8,*"tb combine 
them with seminaries for the* Aildren of 
the middle classes, (who had before been 
unaccountably overlooked in our schemes 
of national education,) and to give perma- 
nence to these institutions by connecting 
them with the cathedral establishments ; 
while it w^as hoped, that all Churchmen of 
influence and education might be inter- 
ested in the care and*Womotion of the 
system, by the formation of diocesan 
boards of education. This important 
movement took plaVie in the year 1838; 
and though the results, as far as it has 
operated, have been beneficial the cause 
ol education, yet it must be confessed, that 
the success of the scheme has not equalled 
the anticipations of its benevolent and 
enlightened projectors. The pecuniary 
support which it lias met with has not 
been hitherto sufficient to carry into exe- 
cution the contemplated objects to the 
required extent : the effect, however, has, 
on the w'holc, been considerable ; and the 
conviction universally produced on the 
public mind seems to be, that without an 
appropriate education to be given to the 
teachers, qualifying them to conduct the 
moral culture of the youthful mind, aU 
efforts at useful instruction of the poor 
will be illusory ; and that this is an object 
which must, at all risks and all cost, be 
kept in view. Nevertheless, no one can 
fail to see the difficulty which the circum- 
stances of this country cast in the w^ay of 
any training system; in particular, the 
acquirements of the pupils being of such 
a nature as will qualify them for many 
other emiiloyinents better remunerated 
than the mastership of a charity school, it 
is always to be feared that the best and 
ablest proficients may be tempted to desert 
the profession for which they have been 
educat(Ml, to embark in one more lucrative 
and alluring. 

‘‘"n the following year the government 
made an attempt to take into their own 
hands the guidance of national education. 
This was to have been eflected by various 
steps, by the establishment of a model 
school, and of a school for instructors, (or 
fwrmal school, as it was termed,) under 
the authority and direction of a Committee 
of the Priv)^ Council, who were cons.titutod 
a board of education, with a great latitude 
of discretion. The former rule of appro- 
priating grants of public money in a just 
proportion to voluntary donations was to 
oe no longer observed ; but a centralized 
system of government inspection of schools 
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and of the course of instruction was an- 
nounced. As these measures were pro- 
posed by stetesmen who had always avowed 
themselvfis' advocates and supporters of 
what is termed the llritish and Foreign 
system, as they opened a door to the 
inti’oduction of a course of education in 
which relif/i(tn mvjht have little or no shares 
and as they were joyfully hailed by that 
party, in the country which avowed hos- 
tility to the Church, there could be little 
doubt on the mind of anybody as to their 
tendency. 'Fhough the ojierntion might 
have been gradual, yet no long time would 
have passed before tlic Church was de- 
posed from on^ of its most important 
functions, ayid that upon which its ulterior 
usefulness among the poorer classes mainly 
depends — the early instruction of their 
youth. This must be n'garded as the 
great crisis of the t.'ducation question, in 
which the sentiments of all avIio had 
thought or interested themselves in the 
matter found expression, 'fhe govern- 
ment plan was upheld by those w ho wushed 
for schools ill wliich instruction might he 
confined, as in those of France, to secular 
knowledge — as well as hy those who ad- 
vocated the notion of dividing religious 
instruction into (jeneral and special^ and 
wished to communicate the former in 
schools, but to exclude the latter, as 
bringing into collision conflicting opinions. 
The prevailing judgment of the public 
w'as indicat(‘d by petitions to jiarliarnent, 
of W'hicli about 3000 were against the 
proposals, and about 100 in their favour. 
The measure was only carried in the 
House of Commons, with all the weight 
of ministerial influence, hy a majority of 
two, while in the Fpper House resolutions 
condemnatory of it w^ere voted by a 
majority of no less than 111; and an 
address w^as carried up to the throne by 
the w'hole House, jiraying her Majesty not 
to enforce a system w'hich interfered with 
the province of the Established Church. 
It rarely hapjiens that upon any ques- 
tion the preponderance of public opinion 
throughout all classes has been expressed 
so decidedly, and at the same time so 
deliberately. Its first result was of a 
very remarkable character. The distin- 
guished and eloquent statesman, th? founder 
of the British and Foreign Schoed Society, 
who had signalized the whole of his public 
life by a zealous and energetic advocacy 
of the comprehensive system of education, 
was so convinced of the hopelessness of 
overcoming the prevalent feeiiiig in favour 
of the Church as general instructress, 
that he published a jjamphlet, to persuade 


those who had co-operated with him for 
thirty years in that course to accjuiesce 
in the decision which public opinion, as 
well as parliament^ had jflronounced against 
them ; and urged, with his usual forco of. 
ai^ument, that they would best show 
tbemselvcs the sincere and patriotic ad- 
vocates for the diffusion of knowledge, by 
agi'ccing at once to a ‘ Church Education 
Bill.* 

“ It is gratifying to contemplate the 
moderation with which the Church used, 
the triumph of opinion declared in her 
favour, and the substantial proof which 
she gave of the sincerity of her zeal for 
intellectual improvement. The deplorable 
ignorance in which multitudes were suf- 
fered to grow up in the populous manu- 
facturing and mining districts, and the 
inadequacy of any voluntary efforts in 
their favour, had been used as the great 
argument for devolving all care of them 
and their instruction upon the State ; ac- 
cordingly, a special fund was immediately 
subscribed, and intrusted to the National 
Society, for maintaining schools in thos. 
pojiulous districts, amounting to not less 
than £ 1 50,000, five times the sum voted 
at the time by parliament for the whole 
kingdom. A disposition was likewise 
shown to meet, as far as possible, the 
views of the government in regard to 
schools w hose crectido had been aided by 
jiarliamentary grants ; it being agreed 
that they kIiouIcI be open to government 
inspection, on condition that the inspectors 
of Church schools w'ere tw be persons 
recommended by the archbishops of the 
respective provinces. 

“ During the last seven years the system 
of inspection has been in progress, acid, I 
think, with singular benefit to the cause 
of education. The examination of a nur.i- 
ber of schools by able and intelligent 
observers (and such qualifications the in- 
spectors eminently display)^ has tlirown 
much light upon a subject in which there 
must ever be some practical difficulty. 
Through a comparison of different cases, 
it becomes evident what methods are most 
successful in practice ; and it can be satis- 
factorily ascertained in which instances 
failure is attributable to the ‘plan, and in 
which to the execution. The inspectors* 
reports, comprising a mine of valuable in- 
formation, will be found in the volumes 
of the Committee of Council, which also 
communicate a variety of plans for school- 
rooms and school-houses, directions use- 
ful for building and conducting schools, 
improvements introduced from time to 
time, and a largo body of economics con- 
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ducive to the improvement of humble 
education. Among all the truths which 
have been established upon this interesting 
.subject, the most important is, that the 
instructor should himself have received 
early training, not merely that he may be 
qualified to conduct the mechanical pro- 
cess of a school, but may have such ac- 
quaintance with the tempers and characters 
of children, and such skill in managing 
them, as experience alone can confer. 
’Above all, it is necessary that he sliould 
himself be thoroughly imbued with re- 
ligious principles, without which there is 
little chance of his im})arting that tone of 
Christian discipline which should pervade 
the whole of his intercourse with the 
scholars. That there may not be wanting 
a supply of fit and able persons to fill 
these stations, it is particularly desirable 
that, whenever a boy is distinguished in a 
national school for ability and good dis- 
position, he should he retained beyond 
the usual age, both for his own imjirovc- 
ment and for the service of the school ; 
and if means can be found to constitute 
him a stipendiary monitor, the real be- 
nefits of the monitorial system will be 
perceived, without the objections to which 
It has been found liable. Such a pupil 
may have further instruction after school 
hours, and, if his* manners and con- 
duct correspond with his ability, may be- 
come an apprentice teacher ; he will then 
he qualified as a recipient of the higher 
instrnctioii ccynmnnicaled at a training 
establishment for schoolmasters, or, as it 
is the fashion to call it, a normal school.” 

Mr. Johnston, in his “ England in the 
MidcUe of the Nineteenth Century,” pub- 
lished 1851, after quoting this, proceeds 
to say, “ The hopes which the good bishop 
entertained of ' a continued cordiality of 
co-operation between the National Society, 
as the organ of the Church, and tlic Com- 
mittee of Privy Council as the educational 
department of the civil government, have 
not been quite fulfilled. The parlia- 
mentary grants of public money in sup- 
ort of educatioii were indeed increased, 
aving been, from 1839 to 1842, £30,000 
a-year; in 1843 and 1844, £40,000 a-ycar; 
in 1845, £75,000; in 1846, £100,000; and 
in 1847 and 1848, £125,000 a-ycar; but 
in 1846 the Committee of Privy Council 
began to insist upon certain conditions of 
management in the Church of England 
schools assisted with public money, whicli 
led to a correspondence with the National* 
Society, extending over a period of three 
years, and terminating in a resolution of 
the Society not to recommend to promoters 


of schools to accept the management 
clauses insisted upon by the Committee of 
Privy Council. The correspondence on 
both sides is distinguislied by considerable 
caution and much courtesy. In several 
points the Committee of Privy Council 
readily conceded what was required by 
the National Society, but in the main 
points of imposing more restriction upon 
the promoters of schools than the National 
Society thought desirable, and in refusing 
to allow the bishop to exercise authority 
over the Church of England schools, cx- 
ce|)t in what concerned directly the re- 
ligious instruction of the pupils, tlie Com- 
mittee of Privy Council continued to 
oppose the views of the Church. The 
actual and officially recognised difference 
between the state of affairs as regards this 
subject, at the time the Bishop of Glou- 
cester delivered his charge and at the 
present time (1850), is this, — that whereas 
the Committee of the National Society in 
1816 and 1847 ap*eod with the Committee 
of Privy Council jointly to recommend 
certain management clauses to promoters 
of schools, they now have declined to 
recommencl such clauses, and tliis they 
have done on tke following grounds : — In 
times past the Committee of the National 
Society never interfered with the con- 
stitution of schools, but left them to bo 
determined by the promoters. It was 
found, however, that in very numerous 
instances the constitution chosen by the 
promoters was defective. At the time 
mentioned the Committee of Privy Council 
asked the National Society to recommend 
certain clauses, to which the Society as- 
sented, with this proviso — that promoters 
of schools should have the same liberty of 
choice as had hitherto been conceded to 
them by the Committee of Privy Council 
and the National Society. The Society, 
however, found, in the beginning of 1848, 
that by r€C 07 nmcn(lation the Committee of 
Privy Council meant enforcement^ and that 
no new school would he aided bv the 
Committee of Privy Council in the build- 
ing, which would not receive one of the 
four management clauses ; and not only 
that, but the one particular clause out of 
the four which the Committee of Privy 
Council thought best for that particular 
school. Upon this the Committee of the 
National Society remonstrated against 
what they considered an infringement of 
reasonable liberty, and they also remarked 
upon several points in the clauses wdiich 
in their opinion would be made better by 
alteration. On most of these points the 
Committee of Privy Council gave wayj 
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but on the question of liberty, that Com- 
mittee would not give way, and they still 
continue to enforce one of these manage- 
ment clauses where public money is 
granted, and that one selected by them- 
selves. Therefore the Committee of the 
National Society declined to continue to 
recommend the clauses; but they have 
not ceased to give the same proportion of 
aid out of their funds to all cases of 
school building, whether aided by the 
Committee of Council or not j and there- 
fore whether adopting one of the manage- 
ment clauses or not. The actual and 
formal breach between the National So- 
ciety and the Committee of Privy Council 
has not gone beyond this. In respect to 
general matters the same interchange of 
communication as heretofore goes on be- 
tween the government department and 
the Nationiu Society. The training in- 
stitutions supported by the Society are, as 
in times past, examined by her Majesty’s 
inspectors of schools, and certificates of 
merit awarded to the pupils therein. 
Payments are also made to these insti- 
tutions out of the parliamentary grant 
in pursuance of such certificates, and the 
annual grant of £1000 towards the sup- 
port of those institutions is still paid by 
the Committee of Council.” 

Thus matters stood until 1852, when 
the sum granted by parliament to be ap- 
plied in aid of schools by the Committee 
of Council was £160,000 for the year. At 
the same time the lords of the council 
made an alteration in the minutes go- 
verning the a])propriation of aid to the 
building or enlarging of Church of Eng- 
land schools ; leaving it optional with 
founders who petitioned for aid, either to 
take it upon such conditions as previously 
existed, or upon certain new conditions. 
These new conditions give the clergyman 
of the parish or district more direct au- 
thority over the religious and moral in- 
struction of the pupils than was expressed 
in the previous conditions, and they en- 
able him to prohibit, (on religious or moral 
grounds,) the use of any book, and to sus- 
pend the teacher from his functions, pending 
the decision of the question by the bishop 
of the diocese, whose decision is to be final. 

The new minutes of 1852 were imt main- 
tained by the succeeding government. The 
grant for public education in 1853 was 
£260,000, and in 1854, £263,000, exclu- 
sive of the grant for Ireland. In 1852, by 
t^he 15 & 16 Vic. c. 49, the oet^ referred to 
in this article relating to sites of schools, 
were extended to sites ^ for theological 
training colleges. 


SCHOOLMEN. ITie title given to a 
class of learned theologians who flourished 
in the middle ages. They derive their 
name from the schools attached to the 
cathedrals or universities in which they 
lectured. Some make Lanfiranc (William 
the Conqueror’s archbishop of Canterbury) 
the first author of scholastic theology; 
others, the famous Abelard; others, his 
master lioscelinus; and others again his 
pupil Peter Lombard. But the most dis- 
tinguished of the Schoolmen lived in the 
next century. The scholastic theology was 
the first attempt at forming a systematic 
theology. Their first step towards a sys- 
tematic theology was to collect the sen- 
tences of the Fathers ; the next step was to 
harmonize them by reducing them to prin- 
ciples. This could only be done by the 
application of philosophy to divinity, for 
philosophy unfolds the principles of rea- 
soning. The Schoolmen, therefore, had 
recourse to the reigning philosophy, that 
of Aristotle ; and Thomas Aquinas, in his 
Sectmda Secunda^ i. e. the second part 
the second division of the Sum of Tiio- 
ology,” has given the best and clearest 
exposition of Aristotle’s Ethics to be met 
with out of Aristotle himself, ’fhe great 
error of the Schoolmen, which has occa- 
sioned the ruin of their theology, was this, 
that, instead of taking the Bible only for 
their basis, they took!' the Church for their 
first authority, and made the Bible only a 
part of the Church’s teaching. 

The doctrine of the Schoolmen, of our 
deserving grace of congruily, is censured 
in our 13th Article. 

The Schoolmen were : 

1. Albertus Magnus, a Dominican friar, 
bom in Suabia. He was educated 5h the 
university of Paris, and was Thomas Aqui- 
nas’s master. Pope Alexander IV. sent 
for him to Rome, where he officiated as 
master of the sacred palace: and Urban 
IV. forced him to accept of the bioiiopric 
of Ratisbon. He died at Cologne, in the 
year 1280. Albert wrote a great number 
of books ; and, in those days of ignorance, 
was accused of magic, and of having a 
brazen head, which gave him answers. 

2. Bonaventure, surnamed the Seraphic 
Doctor, born at Bagnarea, a city of Tus- 
cany, in 1221. He entered into the order 
of the Minims, in 1233, and followed his 
studies in the university of Paris, where 
he afterwards taught divinity, and took his 
doctor’s degree with St. Thomas Aquinas 

K55. Next year he was elected general 
of his order ; and Gregory X. made him a 
cardinal^iu 1272. He assisted at the first 
sessions of the General Council of Lyons, 
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held in 1279, and died before it was ended. 
His works are very numerous, and equally 
replete with piety and learning. 

«3. Thomas Aquinas, surnamcd the An- 
^dical Doctor, was descended of the kings 
of Sicily and Aragon, and was bom in the 
year 1224, in the castle of Aquin, which is 
in the territory of Lahore in Italy. After 
having been educated in the monastery of 
Mount Cassino, he was sent to Naples, 
where he studied Humanity and Philoso- 
phy. In 1244, he went to Cologne to 
study under Albertus Magnus. From 
thence he went to Paris, where he took his 
doctor’s degree in 1255. He returned into 
Italy in 1263; and, after having taught 
Scholastic Divinity in most of the uni- 
versities of that country, he settled at last 
at Naj)les. In 1274, being sent for by 
Gregory X., to assist in the Council of 
Lyons, he fell sick on the road, and died 
in the monastery of Fossanova, near Ter- 
racina. Among the great number of his 
works, which make seventeen volumes in 
folio, his Summit is the most famous, being 
a large collection of theological questions. 

4. Scotus, or John Duns Scotus, sur- 
namcd the Sithtife Doctor, was a Scotch- 
man by birth, and came to Paris about the 
year 1 300, where he took his degrees, and 
taught in that city. He particularly tjiught 
the immaculate conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. From Paris lie went to Boulogne, 
where he died soon after, in 1303. Ac- 
cording to the custom'of the times, he wrote 
many pliilosophioal and theological works, 
in wiiich he valued himself upon maintain- 
ing opinions contrary to those of Thomas 
Aquinas. This gave rise to the opposite 
sects of the Scotists and Thomists. 

5. William Ocham, suriiamed the Sini/u- 
Inr Doctor, was born in a village of that 
name, in the county of Surrey, in England. 
He was the head of the sect called the 
Nominalists. He flourished in the uni- 
versity of Paris, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and wrote a book con- 
cerning the power of the Church and of the 
State, to defonu Philip tne Fair against 
Pope Boniface VTll. ife was one of the 
grand adversaries of Pope John XXII., who 
excommunicated him for taking part with 
the anti-pope Peter of Corbario. He ended 
his days at Munich, the court of the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, who had received him 
kindly. 

6. Ilaymond Lully, descended of an 
illustrious family in Catalonia, was bom in 
the island of Majorca in 1236. He wqs 
of the order of the Minims, and. had ac* 
quired a great knowledge of tli^ ^Q/iental 
languages. He invented a new ttaethod 


of reasoning, but could not obtain leave 
from Honorius IV. to teach it at Home. 
Then he resolved to execute the design he 
had long formed of endeavouring the con- 
version of the Mohammedans. Having 
gone to Tunis, he had a conference with 
the Saracens, in which he run the risk of 
his life, and escaped only upon condition 
he would go out of Africa. He came to 
Naples, where he taught his method till 
the year 1290. At Genoa he wrote several 
books. From thence he went to Paris, 
w'here he taught his art. After several 
travels and adventures, he returned to Ma- 
jorca, from whence he w'ent over into 
Africa, where he was imprisoned by the 
Saracens, and so ill-treated, that he died 
of his wounds. He had found out the 
secret of making a jargon proper to dis- 
course of everything, without learning any- 
thing In particular, by ranging certain 
general terms under difterent classes. 

7. Durandus, surnamed the Most re- 
solvinif Doctor, was of St. Pourcain, a 
village in the diocese of Clermont, in Au- 
vergne, and flourished in the university of 
Paris from 1313 to 1318, in which year he 
was named by the pope, bishop of Puy, 
from whence ho was transferred to the 
bishopric of Meaux, which he governed to 
the time of his death. 

8. To these may be added, Giles, arch- 
bishop of Bourges, surnamed the Doctor 
who had (I (jood Foundation : Peter Aure- 
olus, archbishop of Aix, styled the Eloquent 
Doctor ; Augustin Triumphus, of Ancona, 
who wrote the Miildoqumm of St. Augus- 
tin ; Albert of Padua j Francis Mairon, of 
Digne in Provence; Robert Holkot, an 
English divine; Thomas Bradwardin, an 
Fhiglishman, surnamed the Profound Doc- 
tor, author of a treatise de Causa Dei 
against Pelagius ; and Gregory of Rimini, 
author of two commentaries on the First 
and Second Books of Sentences. 

SCOTLAND. (Sec Church in Scotland,) 

SCREEN. Any separation of one part 
of a church from another, generally of 
light construction, tubernacle work, open 
arcadin^, or w'ood tracery. The screens 
separating side chapels from the chancel, 
nave, or transept, are usually called par- 
clo es. (See Rood-loft and Reredos,) 

SCRIPTURE. (See Bible.) “Holy 
Senpture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the 
faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation. lA .the name of the Holy 
Scripture we do understand thote ca- 
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nonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, of whose authority was never any 
doubt in the Church. 

** Of the Names and Number of the 
Canonical Books. 

Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Ruth. 

The First Book of Samuel. 

The Second Book of Samuel. 

The First Book of Kin^s. 

The Second Book of Kings. 

The First Book of Chronicles. 

The Second Book of Chronicles. 

The First Book of Esclras. 

The Second Book of Esdraa. ^ 

The Book of Esther. 

The Book of Job. 

The Psalms. 

The Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes, or Preacher. 

Cauticn, or Songs of Solomon. 

Four Prophets the Greater. 

Twelve Prophets the Less. 

“And the other Books (as Ilicrome 
saith) the Church doth read for example 
of life, and instruction of maimers; but 
yet doth it not apply them to establish any 
doctrine : such are these following : 

The Third Book of Esdras. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras. 

The Book of Tobias. 

The Book of Judith. 

The rest of the Book of Esther. 

The Book of Wisdom. 

JeSus, the Son of Sirach. 

Baruch the Prophet, 

The Song of the Three Children. 

The Story of Susanna. 

Of Bel and the Dragon. 

The Prayer of Manasses. 

The First Book of Maccabees. 

The Second Book of Maccabees, 

All the Books of the New Testament, as 
they are commonly received, we do re- 
ceive, and account them canonical.” — 
Article \1, 

The Jews acknowledge tiie Books of the 
Old Testament only, which both Jews and 
ChriSiBans agree were collected into one 
body, except the Book of Malachi, by 
Ezra. They^ had been precjcrved during 
the Babylonish captivity, and the collec- 
rion was made by him on the return from 
it. He divided th i Bibjie> (nnpc) mihra. 


lesson^ lecture^ or Scripture^ Bt/3XoCf 
Booky) into three parts : 1. The Law, con- 
taining the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moses I 2. The Prophets, containing thir- 
teen books ; and 3. The llagiographa, 
four books, making in the whole twenty- 
two, the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet, but which the Jews now make 
twenty-four. 

The first (the Tiaw) was divided into 
fifty-four sections, for the several sabbaths, 
(w'ith the intercalated month,) and these^ 
sections into verses. The division into 
chanters, which were originally subdivided 
by letters, not figures as now, is of late 
date, and w^as done to facilitate the use of 
concordances. 

Some Books are cited in the Old Tes- 
tament which are now lost, unless the 
same as others, under dilferent names; as, 

I. “The Book of Jashcr” (Josh. x. 13 ; 1 
2 Sam. i. 18) ; 2. “ The Book of the Wars 
of the Loiu>” (Numb. xxi. 14) ; 3. “The 
Book of Chronicles or Days,’^ containing 
the annals of the kingdoms of Israel ami 
Judah, frequently cited in the Books ui 
Kings and Chronicles ; 4. The remainder 
of Solomon’s “ three thousand proverbs,” 
and “ a thousand and five songs,” and the 
whole of his writings on natural history, 

“ of trees,” “ of beasts, and, of fowd, and of 
creeping things, and 'of fishes” (I Kings 
iv. 32, 33) ; and 5. R’obably the Lament- 
ations of Jeremiah on the death of Josiah, 
as this subject seems not included in the 
book now extant. ' Some think that the 
first, the Book of Jaslicr, is the same as the 
second; others, the Books of Moses; and 
others think the first three are the same, 
and were public records deposited in lli j 
house of UOl). It is very probably thiit 
the references to these books, from Iluj 
sense of them, were "subsequent introduc- 
tions. 

Hebrew was the language of th(' Old 
Testament generally, but Ezra, ch. i ■ , froiii 
verse 8 to ch. vi, verse 19, and ch. vii., 
from verse 12 to 27, Jeremiah, ch. x. verse 

II, and Daniel, from ch. ii. verse 4, to end 
of ch. vii., are in Chaldee. The Books of 
the New Testament were written in Greek, 
excej)!, only, it lias been questioned whe- 
ther St. Malthew did not write in Hebrew, 
or Syriac, the language then spoken in 
Judea; and St. Marx in Latin; and whether 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was not first 
written in Hebrew. 

Whether the art of waiting had it^ 
origin in the communication of God with 
Moses on Mount Sinai, is doubtful. 
imagine that the passage, Gen^ xxiii. 17, 
is an aefujimbridgment of the conveyance 
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of the field of Ephron made to Abraham. 
It is certainly not improbable that the 
patriarchs might have compiled records of 
their time, and that by inspiration j and 
that Moses might collect these, as Ezra 
'did in after-times. And this is argued by 
some from a supposed dilference of style. 
Moses himself was expressly directed to 
write by w'ay of record ; a custom which 
continued under the -Judges and the Kings, 
some of the latter of whom collected and 
arranged the books then existing j* as it is 
'clear Hezekiah did the provofbs of Solo- 
mon. The prophecies pf Jferemiah, we 
know, were publicly -rfeid ; and Mrben Ezra 
made his ^collection, the number of copies 
was great, and the d^erence existing be- 
tween them is suppoted to form the 
marginal readings, amounting ' in all to 
840. It was after his time that transla- 
tions began to be made. \ 

The preservation of thq . sacred Scrip- 
tures, and of the geiminenesttaod integrity; 
of the text, seems almost miraculous. It 
was in order to this that the Masora was 
composed^ by which was ascertained, wdth 
stupendoiia labour, the number of verses, 
of words, and even of letters, contained in 
the tweiity-fc^r books df the Old I’esta- 
nient, and in* evci’y section and subdivi- 
sion ; and also the words supposed to be 
changed, superlfluoui letters, repetitions of 
verses and words, sijjnifications different or 
analogous, mute letters, and various other 
particulars and inysttiries. 

The Targuin (explanation) is the Clial- 
dee J^araphr;^sc ; being this rather than 
literal, translations of the books of the 
Old Testament, and by which, wlion the 
Hebrew text was read in the synagogue, 
it wty^ explained to the people. The lirst 
Targum was that of Jonathan, about tliirty 
years before Christ,* on the- greater and 
lesser f’hets. The next is that of 
Onkelos, "lieHi ly contemporary, or some- 
thing later, Oii the Hooks of Moses only, 
short and simple, and tlie most esteemed. 
The Targum of Joseph the Blind, on the 
Ilagiographa, i;. more modern, in a corrupt 
Chaldee, and less regaialed. The Targum 
of Jerusalem, on the Pentateuch only, is 
very imperfect, and sm)poscd by some to 
be only a fragment. Besides tlicse there 
is a Targum falsely ascribed to Jonathan, 
on the Pentateuch, evidently not older 
than the 7th century : the Targums on Ec- 
clesiastes, Canticles, Lamentations, Ruth, 
Esther: three Targums oA Esther, and a 
Targum on the Chronicles, discovered in 
1680 ; all these wre of late date, not earlier 
than the 6th century. On Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehcmiah, there is no Targum. 
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Most of the MSS. of the Hebrew Bible 
at present in existence were collated by 
and for Dr. Kennicott, 250 by himself, 
and 350 by another, being from 480 to 
800 years old. Since this more than 400 
others, of the 7th or 8th century, have 
been discovered. Dr. Rossi followed up 
Dr. Kennicott’s work. 

The first printed edition of the whole 
Bible was in 1488 ; the first Latin trans- 
lation was by Munster, in 1534. The 
Septuagint was probably the first Greek 
version ; to which followed those of Sym- 
machuwS and Tlieodotion, with three others 
by uuki\own authors. The Septuagint, 
(a translation supposed to have been by 
seventy-two Jews,) called for conciseness 
“ the Seventy,” was made in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadclphus, b. c. 277, at an ex- 
pense of above £138,000. I’hcre are four 
principal modern editions : the Compluten- 
sian, X.. D. 1514—1517; the Aldine, 1518; 
the Roman of Sixtus V., 1587 ; and Grabe’s, 
printed at Oxlbrd, 1707 — 1720. In 1798, 
Dr. Holmes began publishing an edition 
at Oxford, fcarried on since his death bv 
Mr. Parsons, on the plan of Kennicott^ 
Hebrew Bible with the various readings 
in the margin. 

The first edition of the New Testament in 
Greek was tlie Complutensian, 1514 — 1517, 
though not published till 1522. Next that 
of Erasmus,* in 1516. The editions of the 
Stephenses (1546 — 1550) are admirable for 
their beauty. The editions of Beza, 1565 
— 1508, and Elzevir, 1624, are also to be 
noticed. The ctdebrated edition, with vari- 
ous readings, of the Rev. Jolm Mill, was 
published at Oxford in 1707, after the 
labour of thirty years, and the readings 
amounted to 30,000 ! That of Wetstciu, at 
Amsterdam, in 1751, with a far greater 
number ; and that of Gricsbach, at Halle, 
in 1775 — 1777, with a select collection of 
these readings. 

AVith this great number of various 
readings may be mentioned the increase 
of ])arallcl passages, in the English edi- 
tions of the Bible ; being, from the edition 
1611, when they were first introduced, to 
Bishop Wilson’s Bible, A. D. 1785, from 
8980 to 66,955. And these in the “ Con- 
cordance of Parallels,” published after- 
wards by the Rev. C. Cruttwcll, the editor 
of this last Bible, are probably three or 
four times the number. 

SCHIPTUllE, CANON OF. ThS pre 
sent canon of the Roman Church was made 
in the fourth session of the Council of 
Trent, at which, be^sides cardinals, there 
were present no more than four aroh^ 
bishops and tjhiirty -three bishops ; of 
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which number all but eight were Itali- ! 
ans. 

These men, who were as ill qualified by 
their learning as by their numbers to rule 
so great a question, were not even unanim- 
ous in the conclusion which they adopt- 
ed. Some contended that the boots ought 
to be placed in separate classes, the one to 
be used for piety, the other for the estab- 
lishment of doctrine, which is the rule of 
the English Church. Seripando, the most 
learned of the cardinals present, even 
wrote a book to maintain this view ; while 
nearly half the members of the council 
were opposed to the anathema by which 
the decree is enforced. 

The main authority which has been 
urged in favour of the Roman canon, is 
that of the Council of Carthage. ;. 'Tt is not 
however agreed when this synod was held; 
and, whatever date may be assigned, its 
decrees have no authority beyond the pro- 
vince of Africa, having never, been incor- 
porated in the universal edde., To Use Ih^ 
words of Bishop Cosim*^ 
whether ever any ChiAcn o? anient author*, 
during these first ages, be- Showed to 
have professedly made such a Catalogue of 
the true and authentic books of Scripture, 
as the Council of Trent hath lately ad- 
dressed and obtruded upon the world; 
which will never be done, ft the mean 
while they all speak so perspicuously for 
our Church canon, tlial there can be no 
denial of their agreemeni herein with us.” 

The Apostolical Constitutions, which some 
writers assign to Clement, bishop of Rome, 
and which were undoubtedly written very 
early, do not admit in the canon those 
boots which w'e call a])ocry])hal. In the 
second century we find that Justin Martyr 
cites them for Scripture. O^en 
and Tertullian, in the third, agree in re- 
jecting them. In the fourth, we have a 
multitude of the greatest writers, who arc 
clearly against the Church of Rome on 
this point; such as Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Hilary, Epiphanitts, Basil, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and Jerome; 
D^del^ the Council of Nice at the begin- 
ning of the century, and towards the close 
of it the CounciLof Labdicea, whosj^ canons 
were incorporated among thofie of the uni- 
versal Church. The great Churches of 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, of Antioch and 
Constantinople, pronounced on the same 
side,; and even m the Roman Church it- 
self we have the same testimony from 
Gregory I., as well as of many others who 
are hew to be its chief authorities. Car- 
^n^^^ Caietan, who died only a few years 
meeting of the council, follow- 


ng St. Jerome, maintained the distinction 
between the canonical and apocryphal 
books, and the infiuence of his opinion 
vas very considerable, even at Trent. But 
.he use of the Apocrypha was well known ■ 
to be indispensable to Roman theologians, 
and if it were not admitted to form part 
of Scripture, no X|ivine sanction could be 
pleaded for purgatory the canonization of 
saints, or the wonship of images and relics. 
In thiS| ^ 1^11 as* many other instances, 
the Roi^anv Church b& not^crupled to . 
violate ' pfiwiV€ tf^dition, order to 
maintain iti'Uncat^lIe doctrines and prac- 
tices. ' 4 .4 

scriptures, IjJSPJfBATIO^ OF. 

(See JiMu Uevel<4^ok^ All Scrij[rWre,” . 
we are told, ^^is 'giv^ by inspiratfdnr'of 
God.” vTo understand" wliich expression 
we would remark, that Divine inspiration, 
or tke sdtonajtural influence of God upon 
the .ii[iin^’ td'*jfbrm .it for intelleptual im- 
'pfoveraent, 'TOy be, 1. An inspiration of 
snperintcnderiiiy^ by which God preserves 
a writer commissioned byhim to bci^mii- 
nicatc his will, from .errbr ip tl^osfe "points 
which relate ta his cov^x^si^. Ix does not 
follow that the writer Aall be "preserved 
from error in what relates t0^^amtnar, or 
natural '^liilosophy ; ,but he is^ preserved 
from error in^alPthat Gop has commis- 
sioned him to reveal. 2. An inspiration 
^f smjf/estion^ Which freepdes the former, 
and takes place wherf GoDUoth, as it were, 
speak directly to the,.raind of the inspired 
person, making sucli discoveries to it w it 
could not but by miracle obtain. This^has 
been done in various ways, by immediate 
impression on the mind, by dreams, and 
visions represented to the imagination ; at 
otlu’r times by founds formed in thb air, 
or byj^wible ai)p*^rances. 

The New Testament was written by a 
.NMpf'rmapwcfent inspiration. The apostles 
were, accordipgto Chkist’s promise, forn- 
ished with all necessary .powers for \ the 
discharge * of theih oflicef^jPy, an extrabr- 
dinary effusion qf the Hdfar UPIRIT upon 
them at the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 4, 
&c.) ; and a second time (Acts iv. 31). 

We may assure ourselves that they were 
hereby competently furnished for all those 
services which were of great importance 
for the spread and edification of the Church, 
and of so great difliculty as to need super- 
n^^ral assistance. 

Considering ^ow uncertain a thing oral 
tradition i», and ^^^pQon the most4puhlie 
and notoii^B faels are crarupted by it> it 
was imposaiblfe thalf jSie fimtistian religion 
could be preserved ih"mi|^ICiterable de^ee 
of purity, without a writWH account of the 
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facts and doctrines prea^h^ by the apos- stand nearly on the same footing with 
ties ; and yet, on the other hand, we can those of Peter and Paul, 
hardly suppose that Gop would suffer a It may not be improper here just to 
doctnne introduced in so extraordinary a mention the internal marks of a Divine 
• manner to be corrupted and lost. original in Scripture. The excellence of 

The discourses of Christ were several its doctrines, the spirituality and ele- 
of ^em so long, and some likewise of so vation of its design, the majesty and sim- 
curious and deucate a oiature, that it is plicity of its style, the agreement of its 
not to be imagined ^ thfe, apostles should parts, and its efficacy upon the hearts and 
have been able exaedy \o record them, consciences of men, concur to give us a 
especially so man^ftarf ait6r tKfey were high idea of it, and corroborate the ex- 
delivered, and aipipil^' such, a vaneiy of temal arguments for its being written by 
cares and^.d^g^4fj<^ho\ft' wh extrhor- a superintendent inspiration at least, 
dinary . Piv^e ci 98 i|tance, dr "'Without an Inere has been in the Christian Church, 
inspiijjioft of supO^t^ndCnoy.;'. > from its earliest ages, a constant tradition, 

9 ^hich the apostles that these books were written by the ex- 
, deliv^M"^ fheir 'Ifctings were so sublime traordinary^ assistance of the Spirit, which 
and so hew^ that ^ they could not have must aV feast amount to superintendent 
been known at first otHerwi^ than by an ing)iratkA. 

inspiration -of suglestioni fto^t^y would With respect to the Old Testament, the 
; need an inspiration of f^uperi^tendChcy books we have inherited from the Jews were 
in deliWing an accurajl^*. account of alwap^ regarded by them as authentic and 
them. ' * inspired. And oiir blessed Lord and his 

TheiW^fe reason to helievci* iSrom the pro- apostles 'sp far from accusing the 
misO'bf that such parts of the Jews of super^jdtioh, in the regard which 

New'Testani^t' as were written by the they paid to Rewritings of the Old Testa- 
apost&is wjjsri^ritteii by m inspiration of meiit, or ' ftom charging the scribes and 
supermte^^nJ;^. . ' Pharisees (whom Christ, on all proper 

It^ iarnoi thought that persons, so' occasions, censured so freely) with having 
emii)&nt Ibr. ntUniUty, piety, humanity; and introduced into the sacred volume mere 
othei* virtues, 'aS' the apostles were, would human compositions, that, on the contrary, 
have appken of their writings as the words they not only recommend the diligent and 
and the- commands the Lord as the test constant perusal of them, as of tlie greatest 
of truth iM falshhoodf and gloried so much importance to men’s eternal happiness, but 
in being unaer the direction of the Spirit, speak of them as Divine oracles, and as 
if^they had not certainly known themselves written by an extraordinary influence of 
to be so jin their writings, as well as in the Divink Spirit upon the minds of the 
their pleaching; and tne force of this authors. (Vide John v. liO ; x. 85 ; Mark 
argument is greatly illustrated, by recollect- xii. 24; Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10; v. 17, 18; xxi. 
iiig the extraordinary miraculous powers 42; xxii. 29, 81, 48; xxiv. 15; xxvi. 54, 
with •which they were honoured, while 56 ; J.uke i. 67, 69, 70 ; x. 26, 27 ; xvi. 
making exhortations and , pr^tepsions of 31; 4cts iv. 25; xvii. 11; xviii. 24 — 28 j 
this kind, as was hinted above. ; Rom; iii. 2 ; xv. 4 ; xvi. 26 ; Gal. iii. 8 ; 

There wdw an ancient tradition that St. 1 Tim. v. 17, 18; 2 Tim. iii. 14 — 17; 
Mark and St. Luke were in the numiber of James ii. 8; iv. 5; 1 Pet. i. 10—12; 2 
; the seventy disciples who were furnished Pet. i. 19 — 21.) To this list maybe added 
with extraordinary powers from Christ, many other places, — on the whole, more 
and received’^fi^^ mm. promises of assist- than five hundred, — in which the sacred 
ance much resCmMihg tno^ made to the writers of the* New Testament quote and 
apostles (compare' Luke x. 9, 16, 19); ar^ue from those of the Old, in Such a map- 
and if it were so, as the arguments used ner as they would surely nqt have done, if 
to ^r6v6 boR the understanding and in- they had apprehended thehe were room to 
tegTfty of Re apostles may be in great allege that it contained at least a mixture of 
measure applied to them, we may, on the what was spurious and of no auRority.— 
principles .laid down, conclude that th^ Lowth on Inspiration. 2\Uotson's Sermons^ 
also had some inspirarion of superintena- Doddridge^s Lectures. ^ ^ ^ ' . 

ency. Rere is z^ubk Yeason to regard The argument of the Divine inmmi^on 
that r^^Sfed and atiefemt trabStaon in Re of Scripture as an induction ^m ' its 
ChrMaif Churc^; thjw St. Mark "wrote adaptation to the nature of mau — etfen as 
his Gospel insUn^^; ^ St. Peter, and regards those parts of the ()ld Testament 
■ St. Luke his Patti’s assistance ; , which have been most obnoxious to civil-i- 

which, if it be aflbwed, their writings will is ably maintained ih the Bajppton Lectures 
2 z 
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of 1817, j)reached by the Rev. J^ohn Miller, 
from which the following is* extracted : 
— ** Although Scripture presents tlie most 
humiliating portraiture of human nature, 
and that intentionally, to lead man into a 
knowledge of himself, as the subject of its 
operation ; it should be added that the 
Bible does not exhibit an unmixed image 
of evil, inasmuch as, if it did, it would not 
be that exact resemblance of the character 
of man, which it is now affirmed to be. 
Nor do I, in subjoining this qualification, 
feel a consciousness either of having carried 
the main proposition unreasonably far, to 
countenance a partial construction, or of 
now adding any such inconsistent exception 
as may neutralize or destroy its force. 

“ The representation of evil was intended, 
and is necessary, for the analysis of doctrine. 
We hold the opinion, that a man is a being, 

* very far gone from an original righteous- 
ness,^ in wliich he was created. And it is 
maintained that the whole substance of 
Scripture so fully justifies this'^doctrine as 
to be quite inexplicable, and* therefore, as 
a record of Divine wisdom, inadmissible, 
w’ithout it. 

It is, however, contended also, that with 
this doctrine, found to be involved in the 
substance of its histories, and harmonizing 
with' the end of its great provisions, Scrip- 
ture commends itself, in a peculiar manner, 
t*) our belief and acceptation, as a record 
which, while it extends to the very root 
of our disease, and so alone points out the 
true method of recovery from it, falls in 
thereby wdth the observations of our own 
personal experience. 

“ But such involvement of a general truth 
oy no means necessarily fixes or defines 
the measure or degree of sin in individuals 
acting in various stages of moral respon- 
sibility, and subject to the influences, not 
only of rational motives, but (as would 
seem, more or less even from the begin- 
ning) to those of an infused grace ! And 
it may confidently be maintained, that the 
two sqyeral propositions now affirmed of 
Holy Writ, viz. that it gives a most humi- 
liating tiew of man, and yet not one of 
unmiied evil, are not only not inconsist- 
ent, but explanatory one of the other. 
The one is specially profitable for ‘doc-' 
trine,' the other for ‘ mstruction In right- 
eousness.' For Scripture not to have 
discovered a full and intimate acquaintance 
with.jthe extent and quality of evil itself, 
would have substracted from our sure per- 
suasi^ of its perfect insight into truth. 
Upon the other hand, to have displayed 
the operation of t|^at evil otherwise than 
as it is seen practically existing in its 
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effects, would have been to give that 
real likeness of ourselves, which we have 
a claim to look for in a record offering it- 
self to be our faithful guide. Hence, in the 
first case, without the darker lineaments 
of the Bible, how could we rightly have 
arrived at that true ductrinal statement, 
which now affirms the general existence 
of an extreme unsoundness in the consti- 
tution of human nature, if that which is in 
jfian can only hj^ devdoped adequately, c, 
inferred correcUy, tl^qugh scrijiUiiy of th 
worst deeds- which map pas £he.J* How. 
in the seoond-^while wa'coxi^mit entirel* 
to the trutji of tliis brocla.abstiact state- 
ment of viiQ .nature df'maii^ — coiiTd wc 
consent with willing minds to, tkke our 
sole or only chief instructioa ih thcf'ways 
of righteousness,' from guidaricre whibh 
should represent us all as bemg jiilt alike, 
at any or at every ‘moment of our lives, 
when we are Certain that thp pratRical ap- 
pearanoto^of evil show very m^hy grada- ' 
tions, and put oh- Very different aspects, in 
the conditioji of different iridlyiduals ? 

• * * If Scripture does ihdeetf thus^ 6^u)w 
us to ourselves, and we capnot d|^ the 
truth of the resemblance.; *^.it ieithcr 
conceals deformity *1;o -tempt uli^Hlior yet 
drives us into extremity, jso as^,|o over 
whelm us; if it neither threOtbifl nor pr- 
mises top much, could it have%Hc^ 
cither from one that did not 
from one that did not love us 

SEALED BOOKS. By the Act‘ 13 
14 Car. II. (wliich ratified tlxe last rjB.- 
yision of the Prayer Book,y .c/ 4‘, sect 28, 
it was enacted that the dean and chapter r f 
every cathedral and collegiate cliurcli, 
should obtain under the great seal of Eng- 
land a true and perfect printed copy ^f the 
above-mention ea Act and Prayer Book, 
to be kept by thetn in safety for ever, and 
to be produced in any court of record when 
required ; and that like copies should be 
delivered iiito the re^ective courts of 
Westminster, 4md the Tower of London : 
which books so to be exemplified under 
the great seal, were to be examined by 
persons appointed by tlie king, and com- 
pared with the original book annexed to 
the Act: these persons having powcf to 
correct and amend in writing any error ; 
certifying the examination and collation 
under their hands and seals : “ which said 
books, and every one of them, shall be 
taken, aj^udged^ and expounded, to be 
good, and available ki the law ,t6-^ll in- 
tents and purposes whatsoever, and shall 
be accounted as good^ieeords as this book 
itself heretofore annbx^," &o. 

Mr. Stephens, in his late effition of the 
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Common Prayer Book/ with notes, has 
given a fac-simile text of the orimnal black 
letter Prayer Books, published after the 
last Review, with all the corrections of 
• the commissioners careftilly marked. The 
sealed books which he collated for this 
purpose, are those for the Chancery, Queen’s 
bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, St. 
Paul’s, Christ Church Oxford, Ely, and the 
Tower of London, ^ 

' SECONDARIES. A teneral name for 
the infeifmr members of cathedrals, as 
vicars choi^l, &c. : the clwki KcundaB 
former, that, is»> of the second or lower 
range of sWs, -called the has chmur in 
Trance., * The priest vicars and minor 
canofns were sometimes included in. the 
ai;jperio^ fpt*m. Some .of the lay singers 
at ExeieV'hre so called. ^Sometimes the 
term iiras applied to thfe' assistant priest in 
course, even thpu^ hot of the second 
form. A^Hqref&d second vfoar who 
avssists in ^^chanting ti^e' Litany/ is the 
** secondary*' ^ . 

SECT. (From sero, Lat.,tO Cut ; being 
analogous to the word schism, derived 
from the Greek which has the same 
meaning.) A religious community follow- 
\ng some - particular master, instead of 
Bering/ to. the teaching of the Catholic 
® hurclj. . Thus Calvinists are the sect fol- 
“•iwmg Cp-lviif; Wesleyans the sect fol- 
®*'wing \Vesley. We are to remember that 

3 hre, expressly forbidden in Scripture 
.nils to call' nny man master: one is our 
master, Jesus Christ, the righteous. 

SECCLABfCLERG Y. In those Churches 
in which there are monasteries, the clergy 
attached ttr those monasteries are called 
Beynlars, the other clergy are styled 
Seettfars, In our Cliurcli, before the Re- 
formation, the number of Regulars was 
very great ; but, since the Reformation, we 
have only had Secular clergy. The canons 
of such cathedrals of the old foundation as 
were not monastic, were called Secular, 

SEDILIA. Seats near an alter, almost 
universally ou the south side, for the min- 
isters officiating at the holy eucharist. 
They are generally three in number, for 
thexelebrant, epistoler, and gospeller, but 
vaiy from one to five. 

SEE. (Latin, sedesj) The serft'of epis- 
copal dignity and jurisdiction, where the 
bishop has ms throne, or cathedra. ^ 

SELAH^ An untranslated Hebrew 
word, recurring several times in the Psalms, 
and in Habakkuk iii., on the meaning of 
■which there are many opinions. It is most 
, probably a direction to raisP the voice, or 
make some change in the instrumental 
performance at certain pass^qs^ and is 


merely a musical notation, connected how- 
ever, as all proper musical expression must 
be, with the sense. 

^ SEMI-AUTANS. Tlie Arian sect was 
divided into two principal parties ; the one 
of which adhering more closely to the 
opinion of their master, maintained that 
the Son of God was unlike the Fathkr, 
*Av(5/ioioc, and of this party was Eunomius ; 
the other party refused to receive the word 
consubstantial, yet acknowledged the Son 
of God *Ofioiov<TioQ, of a like substance or 
essence with the Father, and therefore 
were called Semi-Arians, that is, half 
Arians; this party made the majority in 
the Councils of Rimini and Scleucia. 

SEMI - PELAGIANS, or MASSILI- 
ENSES. A sect of heretics, who en- 
deavoured to find a medium betwixt the 
Pelagians and the orthodox ; thev had their 
origin about 430 in France, (hence the 
name Massih’ens, from Massilia, now 
IMarseilles). Their principal favourers were 
Cassianus, a disciple of Chrysostom; Fans- 
tus, abbot of Lirinum ; Vincentius, a Gallic 
writer, whom St. Prosper answered, &c. 
Their agreement with the T^elagians was in 
the power of free-will, at least as to the 
beginning of faith and conversion, and %o 
the co-operation of God and man, grace 
and nature, as to predestination, from fore- 
knowledge and universal grace, and the 
possibility of the apostasy of the saints. 
Some of them also would modify those 
opinions, and maintained only the predes- 
tination of infants from a foreknowledge 
of the life they w'ould lead. The great 
opposers of this heresy w'ere St, Augustine, 
Fulgentius, &c. The original of the pre- 
destinarian heresy in this age is denied by 
Jansenins and others, as well as Protestants, 
and looked upon as a fiction of the Semi- 
Pelagians. 

SJaiT-PREBENDARTES. (See Demu 

Prehend (tries.) ^ 

SEMINARIES, in Popish countries, 
arc certain colleges, appointed for the in- 
struction and education of young persons, 
destined for the sacred ministry. The 
first institution of such places is ascribed 
to St. Augustine. And the Council of Trent 
decrees, that children, exceeding twelve 
years of age, shall be brought up, and in- 
steucted in common, to qualify them for 
the ecclesiastical state ; and that there shall 
he a seminary of such belonging to each ca- 
thedral, under the direction of the bishop. 

In the seminaries of France none are 
taken in but young persons, ready to study 
theology, and to be ordained. And for 
the maintenance of th^se seminaries cer- 
tain benefices are allotted, or else the 
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clergy of the diocese are obliged to main- 
tain them. These colleges are furnished 
with halls for the public exercises, and 
little chambers or cells, where each student 
retires, studies, and prays apart. Such is 
the seminary of St. Sulpicius at Paris. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Roman Catholics projected the founding 
English seminaries abroad, that from 
thence they might be furnished with mis- 
sionaries to perpetuate and increase their 
conitnunion. Accordingly the college of 
Douay was founded in 1669, at the ex- 

f onse of Philip II., king of Spain; and 
)r. William Allen, an Englishman, was 
made head of it. In the year 1679, a col- 
lege was founded at Rome for the same 
purpose, by Gregory XllL, who settled 
4000 crowns per annum for the subsistence 
of the society. The famous Robert Par- 
sons, an English Jesuit, was rector of this 
college. King Pliilip founded another of 
these nurseries at Valladolid in the year 
1589, and one at Seville in 1593. The 
same prince founded St. Omers in Artois, 
A. D. 1596. In the next century more 
seminaries were established, at Madrid, 
Louvain, Liege, and Ghent. 

The two colleges of Douay and Rome 
received such great encouragement, that 
some hundreds of priests were sent off from 
thence into England. And to engage the 
members of these societies more firmly, 
they obliged them, at their admission, to 
take the following oath : “ 1, A. B., one 
bred in this English college, considering 
how great benefits God hath bestowed 
upon me, but then especially when he 
brought me out of my own country, so 
infected with heresy, and made me a 
member of the Catholic Church; as also 
desiring with a thankful heart to improve 
so great a mercy of God ; have resolved to 
offer myself wholly up to Divine service, 
as much as I may, to fulfil the end for 
which this our college was founded. I 
promise, therefore, and swear, in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God, that I am pre- 
pared from mine heart, with the assistance 
of Divine grace, in due time to receive 
holy orders, and to return to England, to 
convert the souls of my countrymen and 
kindred, when, and as often as, it shall 
seem jpfood to the superior of this college.” 
As a rurther encouragement, Pope Pius V. 
sent his brief to the students of these col- 
leges, for undertaking the mission into 
England. And that they might >yith- 
out clashing, and with the better harmony, 
he put them all under the direction of Dr. 
* ‘"gn, afterwards Cardinal. 

a statute of Queei/ Elizabeth it is 


made a pr»munire to contribute to the 
maintenance of a Popish seminary. And 
by one of King James I., no persons are 
to go, or be sent, to Popish seminaries, to 
be instructed or educated, under divers 
penalties and disabilities mentioned in the 
statute. 

The houses of the society De Propagandd 
Fide^ established for the preparing eccle- 
siastics for missionaries among infidels and 
heretics, are als<\ called seminaries. The 
principal of these is that at Rome, called 
the Apostolic College or Seipinary, or the 
seminary De Propacfandd 

SKPTUAGESIMA. The Sunday whiah 
in round numbers is 70 days before Easter ; 
hence the name. There feeing exactly 50 
days between the Sundaynext before Lent 
and Easter day inclusive^ that* Supday is 
termed Quinquagesima," i. e. the' 60th. 
And the two immediately preceding are 
called from the next rSund numbers, Sexa- 
gesima and Scptuageslhia, 60th and 70th. 
The ChuVeh thus early begins to look for- 
ward to Easter, the queen of festivals. Khc 
would call back our minds from the re- 
joicing season of Christmas, and, by reflec- 
tions on the humiliating necessity there 
was for Messiah’s advent, prepare us for 
that solemn season in Lent ; in which, if 
with deep contrition and lively faith we 
follow ChrIvST in his svfferinasy we may 
rejoice with him her(^ and h\\mhly hope 
to reign with him hereafter in his 
The observance of these days and the 
weeks following, appears to be as ancient 
as the time of Gregory the Great. Some 
of the more devout Christians observed the 
whole time from the first of these Sundays 
to Easter, as a season of humiliation and 
fasting, though the ordinary custom ^^s to 
commence fasting on Ash-Wednesday. 

SEPTUAGINT. The Greek version of 
Scripture, which was-Teceived both by the 
Jews and the primitive ChristiatF. The 
first account which we have of the origin 
of the Septuagint, is that which is given us 
by Aristeas. It is to this effect. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, by the advice of Demetrius 
Phalereus, having determined to enrich 
his library at Alexandria with a translation 
of the books of the Jewish law, sent Aris- 
teas, his minister, accompanied fey Andrew, 
a persofi of delebrity, to El^azar the high 
pnest of the Jews, that he might obtain 
feoth a copy of the original, and .pewons 
duly qualified to render it into ureek. 
.The tequest was complied with. A copy 
of the Mosaic law written in golden letters 
was sent, witlr seventy-two men, six from 
each tribe, to frapslate it. The translators, 
persons skHed^feoth in Hebrew and Greek, 
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were honourably received by the king of 
Egypt, and by him were sent to the isle of 
Pharos; and there, in the space of seventy- 
two days, they completed their work, mu- 
*tually assisting each other, and dictating 
their translation to Demetrius. This ver- 
sion was afterwards read in an assembly 
consisting of Jewish priests and other 
learned men, and being stamped by their 
approbation, was placed’ in the library of 
Alexandria. 

This account, given us by Aristeas, is 
sometimes appended to the editions of Jo- 
sephus, and IS also edited separately. It is 
Worthy of remark, that in this description 
nothing of the marvellous is introduced, 
and it would clearly seem that the refer- 
ence is to the Pj^tateuch, and to that only. 

Josephus, in. the. twelfth book, s. 1, of 
his Antiquities,** for the most part agrees 
with this account by Aristeas. But in the 
life of Moses, by rhilo-Judccus, we find 
both variations aird additions. Agreeing 
with Aristeas in his assertion, that certain 
learned Jews were sent from Jerusalem 
to Alexandria to translate the books of 
Moses, and that they were lodged by 
Ptolemy in the isle of Pharos, he tells us 
in addition, that all the translators were 
kept apart from each other ; but that, not- 
withstanding this, their translations, upon 
comparison, were found exactly to corre- 
^ond, as it ’’were, ly Divine inspiration. 
From Justin Martyr we find, that in hi* 
time the story was that the seventy-two 
translators were shut up each in a separate 
cell, where ito intercourse could possibly 
take place ; but that the translations, when 
produced, were found to agree not only in 
sense but verbally, not varying even m a 
si^ft syllable. Ilere we certainly find a 
miracle implied ; and in the time of Justin 
the story must have been well established, 
since he mentions his having seen the cells 
himself. With respect to the number of 
the cells, however, there must have been, 
as there easily^ might be, some uncertainty, 
for Epiphaniut ''mentions only thirty-six. 
But the story had been made to shape itself 
according to the fact ; and it was reported 
in his time, that, instead of a cell being 
allotted to each translator, two were shut 
up in each cell, who having been employed 
from 8unrisG«ti]l the evening, t^nslated in 
order, not mwely the Pentateuch, but 
each of the books of the Old Testament, 
and they so completed their worki that 
there was not to be found the sl^ht^st 
difference in any of the thirty-six versions ; 
an astoimhing harmony, in which a sin- 
gular miracle of Divine providence could 
not fail to be traced. 

4 - . 


Now, if^ to these statements implicit 
credit be given, the question is decided as 
to the miraculous origin and consequent 
inspiration of. the Septuagint. But to 
these stories there are several obvious ob- 
jections. We do not for a moment assent 
to the principle of that objection which is 
urged by the learned and candid Dupin, 
who, amopg the Romanists, is almost sin- 
gular in opposing the Divine origin of the 
LXX., when he asks why there shquld be 
seventy-two translators when twelve would 
have sufficed ? For this is the very spirit 
of rationalism : “ / do not see why such 
should have been the case ; and therefore 
it was Twt the case.** To such an objection 
the answer of the equally learned Dr. 
Brett, among Protestants tlie chief vindi- 
cator of the Divine origin of the Septuagint, 
is more than sufficient, when he urges that 
w'e might as well deny that, on our author- 
ized English version, fifty-two persons were 
employed, when by twelve, or even by two, 
the work might have been accomplished. 
Nor would he insist, witli Dean Prideaux, 
that the stories must be rejected, because 
the Septuagint is written m the Alexan- 
drian dialect ; and that, therefore, it could 
not have been effected, according to the 
supposition, by Jews sent from Judea; 
for there is no reason to suppose that the 
Greek spoken in Palestine was much dif- 
ferent from that used in Egypt, that lan- 
guage having been introduced into both 
countries only about fifty years before by 
the same people — the Macedonians. In- 
deed, a comparison of the language of the 
New Testament witli that of the Septua- 
gint will disarm this objection of its force. 
We may, indeed, afford to give up another 
objection, which has very plausibly been 
urged, though its character is rationalistic, 
viz. that to collect six learned men from 
each tribe would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, the ten tribes having been dis- 
persed after the taking of Samaria; for 
we know that many individuals belonging 
to these tribes were incorporated with the 
Jew's, and there may have been means still 
left for Jistinguishing them. But, after all 
these allowances, there is strong internal 
evidence against these stories, arising from 
the difference of the manner and the style 
in which the several books are translated. 
In some the Hebraisms are said to be pre- 
served, in others not ; some books (the ' 
Pentateuch for instance, tbe Proverbs, 
Ezekidt, Amos, Judges, Kings, and many 
of the Psalms) are yrdl executed, while 
the translation of Isaiah is bad, and that 
of Daniel was so decidedly incorrect, that 
it was rejected by Origen, and its place 
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supplied by tlje version of Theodotion. 
Now, is it probable that, if the Septuagint 
had been, accoraing to the aeco^^ already 
given, the work of the at the 

same time, and acting under k ijirttcul- 
ous inspiration, such vefycinatewal dif- 
ference should exist between ,<Jie several 
books ? Our own authorized version, 
though made by different persons, and 
^oiigh some of the books may be more cor- 
redtly rendered than others, nevertheless 
preserves a uniformity of style which stamps 
It as being all the work of the same age. 
And the fact that this is not the case with 
respect to the Septuagint, is a presumption 
against its being the work of the same men 
living at the same time. And this is a 
consideration wdiich prepares us to regard 
the external evidence with some suspicion. 
When, indeed, we look to the external 
evidence, w e find that the authority which 
was at first assumed only for the Penta- 
teuch is gradually assumed for all the books 
of the Old Testament. In Aristeas we 
read of no miracle : the miracle w'as evi- 
dently gradually introduced and enlarged 
upon, until subsequent writers believed it 
to be a fact. And we are always and most 
justly suspicious of a story which thus 

“ Mohilitato vigot viresqno acquirit cundo.'^ 

Each successive writer has added to the 
marvellous. And we are, therefore, jus- 
tified in deducting from the account feach 
marvellous addition. And when we have 
done this, what is the result? We find 
the simjile fact, that, about tlie time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and under the di- 
rection of Demetrius Phalereus, a transla- 
tion into Greek of the Mosaic books was 
made by persons sent from'' Judea, We 
must indeed go a step further, and deduct 
from the original statement, the assertion 
that the translation w'as made ** hy the direc- 
tion of Demetrius Phalereus;” for though 
Demetrius was in great credit at Alex- 
andria till the death of Soter, he was, im- 
mediately after that event, “ disgraced by 
Philadelphus, and perished in confinement.” 
*We cannot, therefore, attribute more than 
tlie original suggestion to Demetrius. But 
that, with this necessary deduction, we may 
fairly admit this, or at least the historical 
fact that it embodies, appears from the im- 
probability of those stones havingfno found- 
ation, and from the fact that both uElian 
[Var, Hut. lii. 17) and Plutardh (Opi*. t. 
xi, p. 189) inform us that Demetrihs was 
appointed by one of the Ptolemies to pre- 
side over the drawing up of a code of laws, 
and had advised his sovereign to collect 
all the books he could which treated of 


political subjects, and in which doctrines 
were laid down which even their most 
familiar friends would not dare to mention 
to kings. It derives strength also from 
the circumstance, that the Samaritans con- 
tended with the Jews for the honour ot 
being the authors of the Septuagint ,* pre- 
tending that Ptolemy, having heard of the 
disagreement between the two nations, 
caused a translation to be made of the Sa- 
maritan copy of the Septuagint, wliich he 
preferred to the copy he received from Je- 
rusalem. Although this story is not corro- 
borated, it is not impossible that a collation 
of the two copies may have taken place, care 
having evidently been taken to procure as 
good a version as possible. It may be pro- 
cr to mention, that by Clemens Alexan- 
rinus and by Eusebius, et;. quotation from 
an Alexandrian Jew and Peripatetic philo- 
sopher named Aristobulus has been pre- 
served, in which he affirms that a Greek 
translation of th©^ Old Testament was in 
existence anterior to the Septuagint, of 
which Plato and other Greek philosophers 
availed themselves. That some smalt por- 
tions of the ancient Scriptures may have 
been translated is far from impossible; 
but we cannot attach any weight to the 
unsupported testimony of a person who 
lived only 175 years before the Christian 
cera, and adduced in support of what was 
at the time a favourfte theory with tlie 
Jews. Ilis testimony, however, is of some 
importance, as proving that the Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, which was then 
in use, was universally referred to the agr 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

After taking into consideration all these 
various circumstances, all that we can 
satisfactorily say of the Septuagint is, 
That the Mosaic books were translated 
into Greek about 285 years before Christ, 
to which the other books were added from 
time to time, especially when, on oc> asion 
of the prohibition by Ahtioclius Epinlianes 
to read the law, the prophets useu to be 
read publicly in the synagogues, and on 
the restoration of the law became “a 
second lesson.” It is generally admitted 
that the work was completed in the main 
parts prior to the midole of the second 
century, before the birth of our Saviour ; 
that it was used as a sort of authorized 
version by the Jews of Alexandria, and 
by the Hellenistic Jews in general ; and 
that as. such it is expressly quoted nearly 
eighty times in the writings of the New 
Testament, being indirecuy referred to 
much more frequently. And thus, to 
adopt the very beautiml and pious lan- 
guage of Dr. Lightfoot, “ the greatest 
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authority of this translation appeareth in 
that the holy Greek of the New Testament 
doth 80 much follow it. For as God useth 
this translation as a harbinger to the fetch- 
ing in of the Geptlles, so when it was 

g rown into authority by the time of 
hrist’s coming, it seemed good to his 
infinite wisdom to add to its authority 
himself, the better to forward the building 
of the Chiurch. And admirable it is to 
see with what sweetness and harmony the 
New Testament doth follow this translation 
sometimes beside the Old, to show that he 
who gave the Old can and may best ex- 
pound it in the New.” — Works, iv, 32. See 
Owen on the Septuayint: Ilodius de Bih. 
Textihm Originalibus, 

SEPTUM. . The enclosure of the holy 
table, made by the altar rails. 

SEPULCHRE. A niche, generally at 
the north side of the altar, used in the 
scenic representations of our Saviour’s 
burial and resurrectiojj, on Good P'riday 
and Easter, before the Ilefomiation, and 
representing our Lord’s tomb, is called 
the Holy Sepulchre. It is sometimes quite 
plain, sometimes gorgeously adorned ; the 
eneral suWeets, wnere it is much decorated, 
eing the Roman soldiers sleeping, on the 
base, and angels censing at the top. There 
is a remarkably fine series of these in the 
churches of Lincolnshire, and in Lincoln 
cathedral, perhaps the most beautiful in 
the kingdom. 

SEQUESTRATION. This is a separ- 
ating the thing in controversy from the 
possession ci both the contending parties. 

When a living becomes void oy the 
death of an incumbent or otherwise, the 
ordinary is to send out his sequestration, 
to iiave the cure supplied, and to preserve 
the profits (after the expenses deducted) 
for ^e use of the successor. Sometimes 
a benefice is left under sequestration for 
many years together, namely, when it is 
of so small value that no clergyman, fit 
to serve the cure|^ ^ill be at the charge of 
taking it by mstitution : in this case, the 
sequestration is committed sometimes to 
the curate onl}^ sometimes to the curate 
and churchwardens jointly. 

Sometimes the profits of a living are 
sequestered for ne^ect of duty : but that 
kind of sequestration most generally known 
and understood, because applicable to 
civil affairs, is upon the queen’s writ to 
the bishop to satisfy the debts of the 
incumbent. 

This is where a judgment has been 
obtained in the law courts against a cler- 
gyman f and upon a Jleri facias direct^ 
to the sheriff to levy the debt aha 
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damages, he makes his return that the 
defendant is a clerk Beneficed, having no 
lay fee. A^ereupon a .levari facias is 
directed t5 the bishop to levy the same oi 
his * et^l^i^cal goods, and by virtue 
theredr the property of the benefice shall 
be seque^teichd. In this case, the bishop 
may name the sequestrators himself, or 
may grant the sequestration to such per- 
sons as shall be named by the party who 
obtained the writ. 

There are several other circumstances 
mentioned in books of ecclesiastical law, 
under which sequestration may take place j 
but it may be stated generally that, for 
any damages to which an incumbent may 
be made liable by civil action, the pro- 
perty of the benefice may also be made 
answerable by the process of sequestration. 
But it seems that the bishop is the party 
through w'hom this confiscation for the 
benefit of the creditor must take place. 
The sequestration is his act, to which he 
is bound by the queen’s writ j and it has 
been held that a bill filed in equity against 
sequestrators only was insufficient for 
want of parties. The bishop should be 
a party, for the sequestrator is accountable 
to him for what he receives. 

SERAPHIM denotes an erder of angels 
who surround the throne of the Lord. 
Derived from a Hebrew 'word, which sig- 
nifies /«Vry. (See Angels.) 

SERMONS are orations or discourses, 
delivered bv the clergy of the Chriitian 
Church in their religious assemblies. 

In the • ancient Church, immediately 
after the reading of the psalms and 
lessons out of the Scriptures, before the 
catechumens were dismissed, followed the 
sermon, which the bishop, or some other 
appointed by him, made to the people. 
This, being done in the presence of the 
catechumens, was therefore reckoned a 
part of the Missa Catechumenorum or 
ante-communion service. Such discourses 
were commonly termed homilies, from the 
Greek opiXioi, which signifies indifferently 
any discourse of instruction to the people. 
Among the Latins they were frequently 
called tractaius, and the preachers trac- 
iatores. 

Preaching, anciently, was one of the 
chief offices of a bishop ; insomuch that, 
in the African Churches, a presbyter was 
never known to preach before a bishop in 
his cathedral' church, till St. Austin’s 
time. In the Eastern Church, presbyters 
were indeed allowed to preach before the 
bishop ; but this was not to discharge hi^ 
of the duty, for still he preached a tjOt*- 
mon at the same time after them. In the 
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lesser churches. the city and country, 
the office of preechh^^l^s devolved upon 
the presbyters deacons never were 
allowed to perform it. There are num- 
berless passages in the writings of the 
Fathers, which speak of preaching as a 
duty indispensably incumbent on a bishop. 
Many canons of councils either suppose 
or enjoin it. And in the imperial laws 
there are several edicts of tlie secular 
power to the same purpose. Particularly 
in the Theodosian code, there is one jointly 
made by the three emperors Gratian,* 
Valentinian, and Theodosius, which bears 
this title, De munere seu o^io episco- 
porum in irrardicando xierho Jjei^ “ of the 
duty and office of bishops in preaching 
the word of God.” 

It has been a question, whether laymen 
w'ere ever allowed by authority to make 
sermons to the people. It is certain they 
did it in a private way, as catechists, in 
their catechetic schools at Alexandria and 
other places j but this was a diflerent thing 
from public preaching in the church. 
Sometimes the monks, who were only lay- 
men, took upon them to preach ; but this 
was censured and opposed, as an usurp- 
ation of an office that did not belong to 
them. Yet in some cases a special com- 
mission was given to a layman to preach ; 
as in the case of Origen, who was licensed 
by Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, to 
preach and expound the Scriptures in the 
church, before he was in orders. As to 
women, whatever gifts they could pretend 
to, they were never allowed to preach 
publicly in the church; agreeably to tlie 
apostolical rule, “ Let your women keep 
suence in the churches,” &c. But they 
might teach those of their Own sex, as 
rivate catechists, and to pfepare them for 
aptism. And this was the office of the 
deaconesses. The Montanists were a 
noted sect for giving thq, liberty of preach- 
ing to women, under jiretence of inspira- 
tion by the Spirit; for thej had‘ their 
prophetesses, their women-bishops, land 
women -presbyters. 

Next to the persons, the manner in 
which the office of preaching was executed, 
comes to be considered. And, first, it is 
observable, that they had sometimes two 
or three sermons preached in the same 
assembly, first by the presbyters and then 
-by the bishop. Wlien two or mord bishops 
happened to be present in" the same as- 
semoly, it was usual for several of them 
to preach one after another, /cseiving the 
last place foJ^tho most honourable person. 
In some ^ces they had sermons every 
day, espe^liy in l ent, and the festival 


days of Easter. St Chrysostom’s homilies 
were evidently preached in Lent, one day 
after another; and, in St. Augustine’s 
homilies, there are fre<][uent references to 
the sermon made hen and hesterno die. 
In many places they had sermons twice 
a day for the better Edification of the 
people. But this is chiefly to be under- 
stood of cities and large churches. For 
in the country parishes there was not such 
frequent preaching. 

The next thing to be observed is, their 
different sorts of sermons, and different 
ways of preaching. These are distin- 
guished into four kinds; 1. Expositions 
of Scripture. 2. Panegyrical discourses 
upon the saints and martyrs. 3. Sermons 
upon particular times, occasions, and fes- 
tivals. 4. Sermons upon particular doc- 
trines, or moral subiects. There are 
examples of all these kinds in St. Chry- 
sostom’s and St. Augustine’s homilies, the 
two great standards of preaching in the 
Greek and Latin Churches. But though 
most of these were studied and elaborate 
discourses, penned and composed before- 
hand, yet some were also extempore, 
spoken without any previous composition, 
and taken down in short-hand from the 
mouth of the preacher. Origen was the 
first that began the way or extempore 
preaching in the church. The catechet- 
ical discourses of St. Cypl are thought to 
be of this kind ; for at the beginning of 
every one almost it is said in the title to be 
which the critics translate an 
extempore discourse. Instances of this sort 
were very frequent among thelPathers of 
the ancient Church. And, in regard to 
this, they are wont frequently to mention 
the assistance of the Spirit m compo^g 
and preaching their sermons; by wffltii 
tliey did not mean any kind of enthusiasm, 
but only the concurrence of the Spirit of 
God with their honest endeavour^ii, as a 
blessing on their labours and studiei: 

Upon this account it was usual for the 
preacher to usher in his discourse with a 
short prayer for such Divine assistance. 
In this sense we are to understand St. 
Chrysostom, when he says, we must first 
pray, and then preach. Sometimes, before 
they began to preach, they used the com- 
mon salutation, Pox vobis^ Peace he with 
you : to which the people answered, And 
mth thy spirit. And sometimes they pre- 
faced the sermon with a short form of 
benediction, especially in times of calamity 
and distress, or of happy deliverances out 
of them. Sometimes they preached with- 
out any text, and someomes upon more 
^ts than one* Nor did they entertain 
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their auditory with light and ludicrous mat- 
ters, or fabulous and romantic stories, such 
as those with which preaching so much 
abounded in the age oefore the Reform- 
ation. Their subjects, as Gregory Nazi- 
anzen describes the choice of them, were 
commonly such as these; of the world’s 
creation, and the soul of man ; of angels ; 
of providence ; of the formation of man, 
and his restoration ; of Christ’s first and 
second coming, his passion, &c. ; of the re- 
surrection and judgment, &c. 

And as they were careful in the choice 
of their subject, so were they in the man- 
ner of dressing it up, and delivering it, 
that they might answer the true ends of 
preaching. St. Augustine has laid down 
excellent rules for the practice of Chris- 
tian eloquence ; and if we will take his 
character of the ancient preachers, it was 
in short this; and their discourses were 
always upon weighty and heavenly mat- 
ters, and their style answerable to the 
subject, being plain, elegant, majestic, and 
nervous j fitly adapted to instruct and de- 
light, to convince and charm their hearers. 
It was no part of the ancient oratory to 
raise the anections of the auditory, cither 
by gesticulations, or the use of external 
shows and representations of things in 
their sermons, as is now very common in 
the Romish Church. As to the length of 
their sermons, scarce any of them would 
last an hour, and many not half the time. 
And among those of St. Augustine there 
are many which a man may pronounce 
distinctly, And deliver decently, in eight 
minutes. They always concluded their 
sermons with a doxology to the IloLY/ 
Trinity. And it is further observable, 
that the preacher usually delivered his 
sermon sitting, and the people heard it 
standing ; though there w^as no certain rule 
ab^t this, but the custom varied in dif- 
fers t Chuiches. 

It was a peculiar custom in the African 
Church, when the preacher chanced to 
cite some rom irkable text in the middle of 
his sermon, for the people to join with 
him in repeating the close of it. St. Au- 
gustine tiikes notice of this in one of his 
sermons, where having begun those words 
of St, Paul, llie end of the commandment 

is , the peoj)le all cried out, chariti/ 

out of a pure heart. But it was a much 
more general custom for the people to tes- 
tify their esteem for the preacher, and 
approbation of his sermon, by public ap- 
plauses and acclamations in the church. 
Thus we axe told the people applauded 
St. Chrysostom's sermons, some bjr tossing 
their .garments and waving their hand- 
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kerchiefs. Many^ifuditbrs practised the 
art of notaries, and took down the sermons 
word for word as they were delivered. 
Hence we possess copies of sermons de- 
livered extempore. — Bingham, 

The sermon in the Church of England is 
enjoined after the Nicenc Creed, according 
to ancient custom ; but nowhere else ; 
although it is mentioned as discretionary 
in the marriage service, for which an ex- 
hortation, there given, may he substituted. 
But evening sermons have been customary 
time out of mind in some churches, as at 
St. Paul’s, e. g. and some other great 
churches. The seitnon in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time was preached at the chapel 
royal in the afternoon, in order that it 
might not interfere with St. Paul’s Cross 
sermon. — Sfrype^ Annals, Pref. Book i. 
ch. xxiii., Anno 1561. 

SERVICE. “The common prayers of 
the Church, commonly called Divine ser- 
vice.*' — Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer. All Divine offices celebrated in 
the church constitute part of the Divine 
service : that is, the outward worship which 
all God’s servants render him. The term 
however is now used in a technical sense 
peculiar to the English Church, to signify 
those stated parts of the Liturgy which are 
set to music, as distinguished from those 
anthems, the words of which ore not a 
matter of settled regulation. The term is 
now generally restricted to the Te Deum, 
and other canticles in Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer ; and all the parts of the Com- 
munion Service’ appointed to be sung, 
indnding also the res])onscs to the Com- 
mandments. The early Church musicians, 
however, set' the whole service to music j 
faiid hence the tenn ;) that is, the pieces, 
(or versicle8:before the. Psalms,) the Venite, 
one or more chants for the Psalms, the 
Te Deum and caijjicles,’the versicles and 
responses after the Crged, the Amens, the 
Litany, and the Communion Office. The 
most }>erfect service, in the enlarged and 
proper sense, which exists in the Church 
of England, is Tallis’s, published in Dr. 
Boyer’s Cathedral Music, and since repub- 
lished and corrected by a second Edition. 
Services are as old as the Reformation, 
and have ever constituted an integral part 
of the choral system as observed in cathe- 
dral chuXches and colleges. — Jehb. 

SEVEN SACRAMENTS. (See Sa^ 
crament.) The Papists extend and enforce 
the word sacrament to five ordinances 
which are not sacraments in the strict 
sense. Against these our 2oth Article ic 
directed, which is as follows ; 

** Sacraments ordained by CHRIST be not 
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only badges or tokens of Christian men’s 
professions, but rather they be certain sure 
witnesses and effectual signs of grace and 
God’s good will towards us, by the which 
he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not 
only quicken, but also strengthen and con- 
firm, our faith in him. 

“ There are two sacraments ordained of 
Christ our Lord in the gospel ; that is to 
say, baptism and the supper of the Lord. 

‘‘Those five, commonly called sacra- 
ments, that is to say, confirmation, penance, 
orders, matrimony, and extreme unction, 
are not to be counted for sacraments of the 
gospel, being such as have grown, partly 
of the corrupt following of the apostles, 
artly are states of life allowed in the 
criptures ; but yet have not the like nature 
of sacraments with baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, for that they have not any visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God. 

“ The sacraments were not ordained of 
Christ to be gazed upon, or to be carried 
about, but that we should duly use them. 
And in such only as worthily receive the 
same they have a wholesome effect or 
operation : but they that receive them un- 
worthily purchase to themselves damna- 
tion, as the apostle St. Paul saith.” 

Peter Lombard saying, that baptism, 
confirmation, the blessing of bread, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, orders, and ma- 
trimony, are sacraments of the New Testa- 
ment, the Papists have thence gathered, 
and ever since held, that there are seven 
sacraments instituted by Christ, truly and 
properly so called ; insomuch that, in the 
Council of Trent, they determined that 
whosoever said there are more or less, should 
be accursed. Now our Church, not much 
fearing their curse, hath declared, 
that only two of them, to Vit, baptism and 
the eucharist, are properly^sacraments of 
the New Testament, and that the other 
five are not to be accounted so ; not but 
that, as the word sacrament was anciently 
used for any sacred sign or ceremony, it 
may, in some sense, be applied to these 
also; but, as it is here expressed, those 
five have not the like nature of sacraments 
with baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
They may call them sacraments if they 
please ; but they are not such sacraments 
as baptism and the Lord’s supper are, 
and therefore not sacraments prof>erly so 
called. For that these two arc sacraments 

a erly so called, is acknowledged on 
sides ; and therefore, whatsoever is a 
sacrament properly so called, must have 
the lil^jB nature with them, so as to agree 
in all those things wherein their 
flaewental nature cousisteth, that is, in 


such things wherein they two most nearly 
agree with one another : for that wherein 
the species do most nearly agree with -one 
apother, must needs be their general 
nature. Now, there are several things 
wherein these two do so agree ; for they 
are both instituted by CHRIST. They have 
both external signs and symbols deter* 
mined in the gospel, which represent in- 
ward and spiritual grace imto us; yea, 
and they have both promises annexed to 
them ; whereas the other five agree with 
these in none of these things, or, howso- 
ever, none of them agree in all of them, 
and, by consequence, cannot be sacraments 
properly so called. 

I. First, They do not agree with them 
in their institution from Christ. That 
baptism and the Lord’s supper were in- 
stituted by Christ, they cannot deny j but 
that the other were, we do. 

1. As, first, for confinnatimy which we 
confess was a custom anciently used in the 
Church of Christ, and still ought to be 
retained, even for children after bapti&in 
to be offered to the bishop, that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost by prayers, and 
the laying on of hands. But some of the 
Papists themselves acknowledge, that this 
was never instituted and ordained by 
Christ as the other sacraments were ; 
neither did the Fathers use this as any 
distinct sacrament of itself, but as the 
perfection and consummation of the sacra- 
ment of baptism ; and the chrism or oint- 
ment which they used was only a ceremony 
annexed to baptism also, as the cross and 
other ceremonies were. 

2. And as for penance^ which they define 
to be a sacrament of the remission of sins 
which are committed after baptisift, I 
would willingly know where or when 
Christ ever instituted such a sacrament? 
What though he commanded all men to 
repent, is every command of Christ the 
institution of a sacrament ? Or is it out- 
ward penance that is here commanded? 
Or, rather, is it not inward and true 
repentance? And what though Christ 
said, “ Those sins that you forgive, they 
are forgiven ; ” what matter what form, 
what signs of sacrament, were appointed 
and instituted in these words P 

3. And so for orders^ or the ordination ot 
ministers, we know it is a thing instituted 
of Christ : must it needs be, therefore, a 
sacrament, or instituted as a sacrament? 
Because Christ ordained that bishopsi 
priests, and deacons should be ordained, 
doth it therefore follow that he intended 
and instituted their ordination as a sacra- 
ment? 
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4. And as for matrimony ^ we know their 
corrupt translation has it, “ And this is a 
great sacrament, (Eph. v. 32,) instead of 
“ this is a great mystery,” or secret, as the 
Syriac and Arabic read it; and sh^l their 
false translation of the Scripture be a 
sufficient ground for Christ’s institution 
of a sacrament ? 

5. And, lastly, for extreme unction^ 
which Bellarmine tells us ‘‘is truly and 
properly a sacrament, wherein the organs 
of tne senses, the eyes, nostrils, lips, hands, 
feet, and reins, in those that arc about to 
die, are anointed with exorcised oil.” 
What institution have wc for this sacra- 
ment in the gospel? Yes, say they, the 
apostles anointed with oil many that were 
sick, and healed them. (Mark vi. 13.) It 
is very good ; the apostles’ practice and 
example were the institution of a sacra- 
ment. Bv this rule, whatsoever the 
apostles did must be a sacrament ; and so 
plucking off the ears of corn must be a 
sacrament too at length. But certainly, 
if example must be the ground of institu- 
tion, anointing the eyes of the blind with 
clay and spittle must be much more a 
sacrament than the anointing of the sick 
with oil ; for it was the apostles only that 
did this, but it was our Saviour himself 
that did that. (John ix. 6.) But the 
apostle saith, “ Is any one sick amongst 
you? let him ca?l for the elders of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him w'ith oil, in the name of the 
Lord.” (James v. H.) It is true: hut what 
analogy is*thcre betwixt this anointing of 
the apostles and the extreme unction of the 
Papists? This w’as to be apj)lied to any 
that were sick, “ Is any one sick amongst 
yo!l?” but theirs only to such as are past 
all hopes of recovery ; the apostles’ was to 
be done by several elders; the Papists’ 
only by one priest ; the apostles’ was to be 
performed with simple oil ; the Papists’ 
with consecrated and exorcised oil. So 
that the Papists’ extreme unction cannot 
possibly lay claim to any institution from 
that place, as Cajclan himself acknow- 
ledged. 

11. And as for external signs and symbols, 
analogically representing inward sj)iritual 
grace, which constitute the very form of 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, it is in vain to look for the like in 
the other sacraments, falsely so called, as 
is observed in the Article itself. For ex- 
ample ! what is the sign in penance ? Or, 
if there be a sign, what is the grace that is 
analogically represented by it? I know 
they cannot agree amongst themselves, 
what is the form or sign in this sacrament ? 


Some say the words of absolution, others 
absolution itself, others imposition of 
hands ; but whichsoever of these we take, 
they^ cannot be such signs or symbols as 
are in baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
For there is water, and bread, and wine, 
all ^ substances ; whereas these are all 
actions, and so accidents. The like may 
be said also of confirmation and orders, 
which have no such visible sign, howsoever 
not appointed by Christ. And so for 
matrimony too, there is no visible sign of 
any invisible grace can possibly be fastened 
upon it. To say that the priest’s words, 
or the parties’ mutual consent, is the form 
or sign, is a mere evasion : for the parties’ 
consent is an invisible thing, and therefore 
cannot be a visible sign : the words of the 
priest are mere words, which may be heard 
indeed, but cannot be seen, and so cannot 
be any visible sign. Neither are words 
signiiicative elements, as bread and wine 
are, and therefore cannot be the signs of 
such sacraments as they be. And for 
extreme unction, there is, I confess, an 
external sign in it, even unction ; but what 
analogy hath this external sign to any 
internal grace ? Two things, they say, are 
represented by it, bodily health and for- 
giveness of sins ; but is bodily health an 
inward grace? Or, suppose it was, what 
similitude is there betwixt that and oil, 
or unction ? Forgiveness of sins, I know, 
is a spiritual grace ; but none of them 
durst ever yet undertake to show the 
analogy betwixt the outward sign and this 
invisible grace. And seeing there is no 
analogy betwixt the oil and remission ot 
sins, that cannot be looked upon as any 
sacramental sign or symbol, as water ana 
wine are in the other sacraments, exactly 
representing the inward spiritual grace 
that is signified by them. To all which 
'we might add also, that it is the nature o: 
a sacrament to have promises annexed to 
them — promises of spiritual things. And 
what promises do we find in Scripture 
made to matrimony, to confirmation, to 
orders, and the rest. 

But w hatsoever other things the Papists 
would obtrude u])on us as sacraments, it is 
certain that we find our Saviour solemnly 
instituting two, and but twro, sacraments 
in the New Testament; to wit, these here 
Tnentiened, baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
And, therefore, when the apostle compares 
the law with the gospel, he instances 
these two sacramente only, and none else : 
“ And were all baptized into Moses in the 
cloud, and in the sea ; and did all eat the 
same spiritual meat,” (1 Cor. x. 2, 3.) 
And he again joins these two together, 
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saying, “For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free ; and have been all made to drink 
into one spirit.” (xii. 13.) And thus do 
the Fathers observe how, when one of the 
soldiers pierced our Saviour’s side, and 
there came out blood and water, (John 
xix. 34,) the two sacraments of the New 
Testament were thereby intimated to us. 
•^Beveridge, 

SEXAGESIMA. (See Septuagesima.) 

SEXTON; from Saenstan, The sex- 
ton was originally regarded as the keeper 
of the holy things devoted to Divine wor- 
ship : he is appointed by the minister or 
arishioners according to custom ; and 
is salary is according to the custom of 
each parish, or is settled by the parish 
vestry. In the case of Olive v. Ingram it 
was held, that a woman is as capable of 
being elected to this office as a man, and 
that Women may have a voice in the elec- 
tion. The duty of a sexton is to keep the 
church and pews cleanly swept and suf- 
ficiently aired ; to make graves, and open 
vaults for the burial of the dead ; to pro- 
vide (under the churchwarden’s direction) 
candles, &c. for lighting the church ; bread 
and wine, and other necessaries, for the 
communion, and also water for baptisms ; 
to attend the church during Divine ser- 
vice, in order to open the pew doors for 
the parishioners, keep out dogs, and pre- 
vent disturbances, &c. It has lieen held 
Jhat if a sexton be removed without suffi- 
cient cause, a mandamus will lie for his 
restitution. But where it appeared that 
the office was held only dunng pleasure, 
and not for life, the court refused to inter- 
fere. The salary, however, generally de- 
pends on the annual vote of the ’parish- 
ioners. 

SHAFT. The central portion of a 
pillar, resting on the base, and supporting 
the capital. (See Pillar.) 

SHAKERS. A party of enthusiasts 
left England for America in 1774, and 
settled in the province of New York, where 
Uie society soon increased, and received 
ludicrous denomination of Shakers, 
from the practice of shaking and dancing. 
They affected to consider themselves as 
forming the only true Church, and their 
preachers as possessed of the apostolic gift : 
the wicked, they thought, would only be 
punished for a time, except tliose who 
should be so incorrigibly depraved as to 
fall from their Church, They disowned 
baptism and the eucliarist, not as in them- 
selves wrong, but as unnecessary in the 
new dispensation, which they declared was 


opening upon mankind ; and this was the 
MiUennium, in which, however,”* they ex- 
pected that Christ would ^pear per- 
sonally only to his saints. Their leader 
was Anna Leese, whom they believed to 
be the woman mentioned in the Apoca'^ 
lypse, as clothed with the sun, ana 1;he 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars. The successors of 
this elect body have been, they say, as per- 
fect as she was, and have possessed, like 
her, unreserved intercourse with angels 
and departed spirits, and the power of im- 
parting spiritual gifts. 

SHECHINAH. [Hehr) By this word 
the Hebrews meant the visible manifest- 
ation of the Divine presence in the temple 
of Jerusalem. It was a bright cloud, 
resting over the propitiatory or mercy- 
seat; from whence God gave forth his 
oracles with an articulate voice, when he 
was consulted by the high priest in favour 
of the people. Hence God is often said 
in Scripture to sit upon the cherubims, or 
between the cherubims, because the cheru- 
bims shadowed with their wings the mercy 
seat, over which the Shechinan resided. 

The Rabbins tell us, that the Shechinah 
first resided in the tabernacle prepared by 
Moses in the wilderness, and that it de- 
scended therein on the day of its conse- 
cration. From thence ij passed into the 
sanctuary of Solomon’s temple, on the day 
of its dedication by that prince ; where it 
continued to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple by the Chaldeans, and was 
never after seen. * 

The Mohammedans pretend the She- 
chinah was in the shape of a leopard ; and 
that, in time of war, when the ark of the. 
covenant, over which it resided, was cl^r- 
ried into the field of battle, it raised itself 
up, and sent forth such a dreadful cry. as 
threw the enemy into the utmost conf i.uon. 
Others of them imagine it to have had the 
figure of a man, and say, that, when it 
was carried into the army, it stood up upon 
its feet, and came forth like a vehement 
wind, which, rushing upon the enemy, put 
them to flight. 

SHEWBREAD. The name given to 
those loaves of bread which the Hebrew 
priests placed, every sabbath day, upon 
the golden table in the sanctuary. The 
Hebrew literally signifies bread of faces, 
these loaves being square, and having, as 
it were, four faces, or four sides. They 
are called skewhread by the Greek and 
Latin interpreters, because they were ex- 
posed to puolic view before the ark. The 
table on which they were placed was called 
the table of shewbret^d^ 
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The shewbread consisted of twelve loaves, 
according to the number of the tribes. 
These were served up hot on the sabbath 
da^i and at the same time the stale ones, 
which had been exposed during the whole 
week, were taken away. It was not lawful 
for any one to eat of these loaves, but ^e 
priests only. David, indeed, compelled by 
urgent necessity, broke through this re- 
striction. This offering was accompanied 
with salt and frankincense, which was burnt 
upon the table at the time when they set 
on fresh loaves. 

Authors are not agreed as to the manner 
in which the loaves of shewbread were 
ranged upon the table. Some think there 
were three piles of them, of four in each ; 
others say, there were but two piles, of 
six loaves in each. The liabbins tell us 
that, between every two loaves, there were 
two golden pipes, supported by forks of 
the same metal, whose ends rested upon 
the ground, to convey air to the loaves, to 
hinder them from growing mouldy. 

SHRINE. The places where something 
sacred, or a relic, is deposited. 

SHRIVE. To administer confession. 

SHROVE TUESDAY. The day before 
Ash Wednesday, so called in the Church 
of England from the old Saxon word 
shrive^ shrift or shrove^ which, in that lan- 
guage, signifies to confess; it being our 
duty to confess o'hr sins to God on that 
day, in order to receive the blessed sacra- 
ment of the eucharist, and thereby qualify 
ourselves for a more religious observance 
of the holy time of Lent immediately 
ensuing. 

SICK, COMMUNION OF. (See Com- 
munion of the Sick.) 

SiCK, VISITATION OF. By Canon 
76, “ When any person is dangerously 
sick in any parish, the minister or curate, 
liaving knowledge thereof, shall resort 
unto him or her, (if the disease be not 
known, or probably suspected, to be in- 
fectious,) to instruct and comfort them in 
their distress, according to the order of the 
communion took if he be no preacher, or 
if he be a preacher, then as he shall think 
most needful and convenient.” And by the 
rubric, before the office for the Visitation 
of the Sick, ‘‘When any person is sick, 
notice shall be given thereof to the min- 
ister of the parish, who shall go to the 
sick person’s house, and use the office there 
appointed. And the minister shall ex- 
amine the sick person whether he repent 
him truly of his sins, and be in charity 
with all the world ; exhorting him to for- 
give, from the bottom of his heart, all 
persons that have offended him ] and if he 
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hath offended any other, to ask them for- 
giveness ; and where he hath done injury 
or wrong to any man, that he may make 
amends to the utmost of his power. And 
if he hath not before disposed of his goods, 
let him then be admonished to make his 
will, and to declare his debts what he 
oweth, and what is owing to him, for the 
better discharge of his conscience, and 
the quietness of his executors. But men 
should often be put in remembrance to 
take order for the settling of their temporal 
estates, while they are in health. And 
the minister should not omit earnestly to 
move such sick persons, as are of ability, 
to be liberal to the poor.” (See Absolution^ 
Communion of Sick^ Visitation of Sick.) 

SIDESMEN. It was usual for bishops 
in their visitations, to summon some credible 
persons out of every parish, whom they 
examined on oath concerning the condition 
of the church, and other affairs relating 
to it. Afterwards these persons became 
standing officers in several places, espe- 
cially in great cities; and when personal 
visitations were a little disused, and when 
it became a custom for the parishionerff 
to repair the body of the church, which 
began about the fifteenth century, these 
officers were still more necessary, and then 
they were called Testes Synodales or Ju- 
ratores Synodi ; some called them synods- 
men, and now they are corruptly called 
sidesmen. They arc chosen every year, 
according to the custom of the place, and 
their business is to assist the churchwardens 
in inquiring into things relating to the 
church, and making presentment of such 
matters as are punishable by the ecclesias- 
tical laws. Hence they are also called 
Questmen ; but now the whole office for 
the most part is devolved upon the church- 
wardens, though not universally. (See 
Churchwardens.) 

SIGNIFICAVTT. The writ de ex^ 
communicato capiendo was called a signifi- 
cavit from the word at the beginning of 
the writ : Rex vicecomiti L. saliUem. oIG- 
NIFICAVIT nobis venerabilis Rater, II. L, 
Rpiscopus. (frc. 

ST. SDiON AND ST. JUDE’S DAY. 
A holy-day appointed by the Church for 
the commemoration of these saints, ob- 
served in our Church on the 28th Oc- 
tober. 

The first is St. Simon, surnamed the 
Canaanite and Zelotes, which two names 
ai*e, in fact, the same; for the Hebrew 
term, Canaan, signifies a zealot. 

There was a sect of men called Zealots,; 
about the time of Christ, in Judea, who, 
out of a pretended zeal for God’s honour. 
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would commit the most grievous outrages: 
they would choose and ordain high priests 
out of the basest of the people, and murder 
men of the highest and most illustrious 
extraction. And it is highly probable that 
this Simon, before his conversion and call, 
was one of this hot-headed sect; or, at 
least, that there was some fire or fierceness 
conspicuous in his temper that occasioned 
his being distinguished by that warm name. 
He was one of the twelve apostles, and a 
relation of our blessed Lord; either his 
half-brother, being one of Joseph’s sons 
by another wife, or a cousin by his mother’s 
side. 

The other saint this day commemorated, 
was likewise one of the twelve apostles, 
and James’s brother, and consequently of 
the same degree of consanguinity to our 
blessed Saviour. 

He had two surnames, viz. Thaddeus, 
which seems to be nothing more than a 
diminutive of the term Judany as it is de- 
rived from the same Hebrew root; and 
Lebbeus, which is derived from another 
Hebrew root, signifying little heart. 

SIMONY. The corrupt presentation of 
any one to an ecclesiastical benefice for 
money, gift, or reward. It is so called 
from the sin of Simon Magus, who thought 
to have purchased the power of conferring 
the gift of the Holy Ghost for money 
(Acts viii. 19) j though the purchasing 
holy orders seemed to approach nearer to 
his offence. It is by the canon law a very 
grievous offence ; and is so much the more 
odious, bees use, as Sir Edward Coke ob- 
serves, it is ever accompanied with per- 
jury ; for the presentee is sworn to have 
committed no simony. 

Canon 40, “ to avoid the detestable sin 
of simony,” provides this declaration upon 
oath, to be taken by every person on being 
instituted to a benefice ; “ 1 do swear that 
I have made no simoniacal payment, con- 
tract, or promise, directly or indirectly, by 
myself, or by any other to my knowledge 
or with my consent, to any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, for or concerning the pro- 
curing or obtaining of this ecclesiastical 
lace, preferment, office, or living, nor will 

at any time hereafter perform cr satisfy 
any such kind of payment, contract, or 
pomise, made by any other without my 
Imowledge or consent; so help me God 
through JESUS Christ.” 

And by statute 31 Eliz. o. 6, for the 
avoimng of simony and corruption, it is 
pnmded that all presentations made for 
such consideration as is described in the 
above-quoted canon, shall uc utterly void; 
and any person or body politic or cor- 


porate, presenting to a bieneflce for such 
consideration, shall forfeitj^wo years’ value 
or profits of the benefice, gnd the person 
procuring himself to he sb presented shall 
be for ever disabled from holding that 
benefice ; and any person who shali take 
any reward, other than the usual fees for 
admitting or inducting to a benefice, shall 
forfeit two years’ profits of such benefice j 
and the admission or induction shall be 
void, and the patron may present again as 
if the person so inducted or admitted were 
naturally dead. 

In the great case of the Bishop of 
London and Lewis Disney Ffytche, Esq., 
in the year 1780, the rectory of the parish 
church of Woodham Walter in Essex 
being vacant, Mr. Ffytche presented his 
clerk, the liev. John Eyre, to the bishop 
for institution. The bishop being inform- 
ed that the said John Eyre had given his 
]>atron a bond in a large penalty to resign 
the said rectory at any time upon his re- 
quest, and the said John Eyre acknow- 
ledging that he had given such a bond, 
the bishop refused to institute him to the 
living. 

Thereupon Mr. Ffytche brought a quare 
vnpedit against the bishop in the court ot 
Common Pleas. The cause was decided 
against the bishop in that court, and, sub- 
sequently, in the court of Queen’s Bench j 
but upon appeal to the* House of Lords, 
after much aebate, and the opinions ot 
the judges being called for, the decision 
of the courts below was, upon the motion 
of Lord Thurlow, reversed. ’The lords, 
however, divided upon the question, and 
the numbers were nineteen to eighteen for 
reversing the decision of the inferior law 
courts, all the bishops present vpting^in 
the majority. But that decision of the 
House of Lords, though much objected to 
by lawyers at the time, is now held \o be 
settled law. The ground of the decision 
was, that the bond to the patron to resign 
was a benefit to the said patron, and there- 
fore the presentation was void. The law 
upon this matter will be found in the opi- 
nions of the judges given to the House of 
Lords, in 1826, in the case Fletcher r. Ijord 
Sondes, See Bingham’s Reports, iii. 501. 
The decision in this case led to the passing 
of the Act 7 & 8 Geo. IV. e. 25, and was 
followed by the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 94, by 
which bonds of resignation in certain 
cases are rendered legally valid. 

SIN, DEADLY SIN, AND SIN 
AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. Our 
sixteenth Article, headed “Of Sin after 
Baptism,” runs thus ; * “ Not every deadly 
sin willingly' committed after baptism, is 
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sin against the IfbLY Ghost, and unpar- 
donable ; wherefore the grant of repent- 
ance is not to ])e denied to such as fall 
into sin, after baptism. After we have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost we may depart 
from grace given, and fall into sin, and by 
the grace of Gop (we may) arise again, 
and amend our lives ; and therefore they 
are to be condemned that say they can no 
more sin as long as they live here, or deny 
the place of forgiveness to such as truly 
repent.” 

This Article is levelled against the doc- 
trine of the Novatians of old, who held 
every sin committed after baptism to be 
unpardonable. This doctrine being revived 
by some of the Anabaptists, or other enthu- 
siasts, who sprang up at the beginning 
of the lleformation, it is not improbable 
that the compilers of the Articles had an 
eye likewise upon their heterodoxy. For, 
as the Papists were wont maliciously to 
impute the wild doctrines of all the several 
sorts of enthusiasts to all Protestants, so 
it was thought here convenient to defend 
our Church against the imputation of any 
such opinion. — Dr. Nicholls, 

In the preceding Article (of the XXXIX.) 
notice was taken of a sect of Christians 
who maintain the peccability of Christ ; 
and in this we have to argue against those 
who contend for the impeccability of man. 
— Bp, Tomline. * 

By ‘deadly sin” in this Article we are 
not to understand such sins SvS, in the 
Church of Rome, are called “ mortal,” in 
opposition to others that are “ venial:” as 
if some sins, though offences against Gop, 
and violations of his law, could be of their 
own nature such slight things, that they 
deserved only , temporal punishment, and 
were to be., expiated by some piece of 
penance or devotion, or the communica- 
tion of the merits of others. The Scrip- 
ture nowhere teaches us to think so 
slightly of the majesty of God, or of hks 
law. There is a “ curse ” upon every one 
‘‘ that continueth not in all things which 
are written iii the book of the law to do 
them” (Gal. iii. 10 ) ; and the same curse 
must hav <3 been on us all, if Christ had 
not redeemed us from it : “ the wages of 
sin is death.” And St. James asserts, that 
there is such a complication of all the pre- 
cepts of the law of God, both with one 
another, and with the authoritv of the 
Lawgiver, that *‘he who offends in one 
point is guilty of all.” (James ii. 10, 11.) 
So since God has in his word given us 
such dreadful apprehensions of his w rath, 
.and of the guilt of tfJn, we dare not soften 
tiiese to a degree below the majesty of the 


eternal God, and the dignity of his most 
holy laws.^ But after all, wo are far from 
the conceit of the Stoics, who made all 
sins^ alike. We acknowledge that some sins 
of ignorance and infirmity may consist 
with a state of grace ; which is either quite 
destroyed, or at least much eclipsed and 
clouded, by other sins, that are more 
heinous in their nature, and more deliber- 
ately gone about. It is in this sense that 
the word deadly sin ” is to be understood 
in die Article ; for though in the strictness 
of justice every sin is “ deadly,” yet in the 
dispensation of the gospel those sins only 
are “deadly” that do deeply wound the 
conscience, and that drive aw’ay grace.— 
Bp, Burnet. 

Every sin is in its nature deadly, since 
“the wages of sin is death” (Rom. vi, 
23): and every sin is committed against 
the Holy Ghost, as well as against the 
Father and the Son; but still pardon- 
able, if it be not that sin which is empha- 
tically styled “ the sin against the IIoLY 
Ghost j ” and that is “ blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. xii. 31, 32 j 
Mark iii. 28 — 30.) Of w^hich sin St. 
Jerome says, that “they only are guilty, 
w'ho, though in miracles they see the very 
work of God, yet slander them, and say 
that they are done by the devil ; and 
ascribe to the operation of that evil spirit, 
and not to the Divine power, all those 
mighty signs and wonders w'hich were 
wrought for the confirmation of the goe- 
pel.” In relation to all other sins, we are, 
as Clement of Rome observes, “ to fix our 
eyes on the blood of Christ, which was 
shed for our salvation, and hath obtained 
the grace of repentance for the whole 
world.” — A rcJuhacon We.lvhman, 

And “ the doors,” says Clement pjf' Alex- 
andria, “are open to every one, who in 
truth, and with his w hole heart, returns to 
God ; and the Father most willingly re- 
ceives a son who truly repents. This is 
the general tenor of Scripture, in which 
all men are invited to repentance without 
any discrimination or exception. And we 
are told, even under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, that “ though our sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
w^ool.” (Isaiah i. 18.) And the exhorta- 
tions to amendment and reformation, con- 
tained in the Epistles, are all addressed to 
persons who had been already baptized, and 
who had been guilty of faults or sine sub- 
se^ent to their baptism. — Bp. Tomlin^^ 

The Church of Rome, in order to 
Hsh its dangerous doctrine of the merit 
of good works, which is equally opposed 
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to Scripture and to fact, divides sin into ' 
two classes : mortal sin, that sin which is 
in its nature otoss, and is committed know- 
ingly, wilfuUy, deliberately; and vmial 
sin, under which head are classed all sins 
of ignorance and negligence, and such as 
are considered small in their nature. 

It is difficult to distinguish, in some in- 
stapc^^/^tween mortal sins and venial 
sinsi. But they form two distinct classes 
of sin, dil^ing not merely in degree, but 
in genus 'or kind. 

Mortal sins render the transgressors 
children of wrath and enemies of God; 
but it is in regard to venial sins that the 
error or heresy is propounded. It is stated 
that in this mortal life even holy and jus- 
tified ^persons fall into daily venial sins, 
which, nevertheless, do not in any way 
affect or detract from their holy character, 
“and which do not exclude the trans- 
gressor from the grace of God.” 

It is here to be observed that we do not 
deny that a distinction is to be made be- 
tween sins of greater or less enormity. 
But the error of the llomanist is this — that 
he makes the two classes of sin to differ 
not only in enormity and degree, which 
we admit to be the case, but also in their 
nature and kind. No amount of venial 
sins, according to Bcllarmine, would ever 
make a mortal sin. 

We also make a distinction of sins: we 
call some sins deadly, and others infirm- 
ities ; we consider the commission of some 
sins as not inconsistent with a state of 
grace, whereas by others the Holy Spiiiri 
may be grieved, done despite unto, anc* 
q^uenched, so that the sinner shall be spi 
ritually dead : he ohall die a second death 

But here is the difference between us 
and Bomanists : although we speak of 
some whs as of less, and of others as of 
ater enormity, we consider every sin to 
in its nature mortal ; that by many 
little sins a man may be damned, even as 
a ship may be sunk by a weight of sand as 
well as by a weight of lead ; and that they 
are not damnable to ms, only from the con- 
stant intercession of Christ. Whereas 
negligences and ignorances, pnd sins of 
lesser enormity, are by the Romanists not 
regarded aa sins at all, in the proper sense 
of the word. 

. Hence xco are, for ever relying directly 
upon Christ for pardon and for mercy 
wnile they rely wpon their own merits 
They appeal to the justice of God; we 
knowing that by his justice we must b* 
condenmed, confide in his mercy. They 
say tha^enial sin is not in itseli mortal 
we regard all sin as morua in itself, but 


rejoice to know that “iflnyman sin” (any 
man in a state of justification, and, on that 
account, not sinning hal^tu^y and wil- 
fully) “we have ari.j^^dv^te with the 
Father, Jesus Christ £fie righteous, and 
he is the propitiation for our sms.” 

The doctrine of the Church of England 
leads men to Christ, and nails them pros- 
trate to the foot of the cross ; whereas the 
Romish doctrine, though taking men to 
Christ in the first instance, soon removes 
them from the only rock of salvation, and 
induces them to rely upon an arm of flesh. 
Our doctrine lays low in the dust all 
human pride, it annihilates every notion 
of human merit, and exalts the Saviour 
as our all in all; the Romish doctrine, 
establishing the idea of human merit and 
supererogatory works, drives some to de- 
spair, and inflames others with spiritual 
pride, while it terminates in practical idol- 
atry. Our doctrine is primitive, catholic, 
and scriptural, as well as Protestant, ever 
reminding us that “there is one Gor, 
and one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus;” while their doc- 
trine is mediieval, scholastic, heretical, and 
opposed to the truth as it is in Jesus, 

SI QUIS. (Sec Orders^ Ordination.) 
In the Church of England, before a person 
is admitted to holy orders, a notice called 
the “ Si quis ” (from the Latin of the words 
if any person, occurring- in the form) is 
published in the church of the parish where 
the candidate usually resides, in the fol- 
lowing form : “ Notice is hereby given, 
that A. B., now resident in Irtiis parish, 
intends to offer himself a candidate for the 
holy office of a deacon [or priest^ at the 
ensuing ordination of the Lord Bishop of 

; and if any pefj^pu knows any yust 

cause or imjicdiinent, for Vhlchfhe ought 
not to be admitted intpTholy he is 
now to declare the same, or to-p^ify the 
same forthwith to the bishop.” ' , 

This is a proper occasion, of which the 
conscientious layman would take afivan-' 
tage, of testifying, if he knows anything 
which unfits the candidate for the sacred 
office to which he aspires : if no objection 
be made, a certificate is forwarded to the 
bishop, of the publication of the Si guts, 
with no impediment alleged, by the offici- 
ating minister and the churwwardens. 

In the case of .bishop, the Si quia is 
affixed by an officer ^ the Arches on the 
door of Bow Church, and he then* also 
makes three proclamations for opposers to 
appear, &c. 

SITTING. This fipsture is allowed in 
our Church at the rd^ng of the lessons' 
in the Moni^ and Evemng^ Plrayer, and 
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also of the first lesson or Epistle in the 
Communion Service but. at no other time 
except durinff-jl^e' ss^rmbn. Even thus we 
have somewn^ the rule of the 

primitive Church, tn which the people 
stood, even to hear sermons. Some ultra- 
Protestant sects have irreverently used sit- 
ting as the posture of receiving the Lord’s 
supper, which ought to be accounted the 
act of deepest devotion. Some Arians in 
Poland have done this even for a worse 
reason : i. e. to show that they do not be- 
lieve Christ to be God, but only their 
fcilow-creature. 

iSOCIETIES. The Church itself is the 
proper channel for the circulation of the 
Bible and Prayer Book, for the establish- 
ment of missions, and the erection of sanc- 
tuaries ; the Church acting under her bi- 
shops, and by her representatives in synod. 
But, under the existing circumstances of 
the Church of England, not only convoca- 
tions, but diocesan synods have been for 
many years suspended : had not this been 
the case, all our plans for the circulation of 
the Scriptures, the institution of missions, 
and so forth, would have been conducted 
by committees of the convocation, in the 
name and by the avowed authority of the 
Church, At present we are obliged to 
promote these great objects by means of 
voluntary associations. A society, to be a 
Church society, must be confined exclu- 
sively to members of the Church. If Dis- 
senters arc admitted to its government, it 
is as much a Dissenting society as a Church 
society, i. c* it ceases to be a Church so- 
ciety, strictly speaking, since by a Church 
society we mean a society distinguished 
from a Dissenting society. (See the article 
on jfchwii,) 

But, admitting that we are to unite for 
religious purposes with Churchmen only, 
are laynata by tHemselvcs, or laymen as- 
sisted by deacons or presbyters, competent 
to organize a religious society? And on 
the a^imrity of the text, “ Obey them that 
rule over you,” we give our answer in the 
negative. ITici c 5s in every Church, and 
every diocese of a Church, a higher au- 
thority, to which presbyters, deacons, and 
laymen are to defer: the archbishop of 
the province and all his suffragans, in 
matters relating to the Church of the pro- 
vince generally; the diocesan, in matters 
relating to a particular diocese. So the 
first Christians always understood the 
passage to which we have referred. “ Let 
no one,” says Ignatius, the contemporary 
of the apostles and the disciple of St. John, 
** do any of the thifigs pertaining to the 
Church separately from the bishop. ' ** Let 
a A 


presbyters and deacons,” say the Apostolic 
C^ons, “ attempt nothing without the 
bishop’s allowance, for it is he to whom 
the Lord’s people are committed.”—- Ca- 
non 39. Quotations might be multiplied 
to the same effect. 

We may here, then, discover another 
principle. In forming our institutions we 
ought to have the episcopal sanction for 
what we do. Indeed it seems jridiculous 
to call ourselves Episcopalians; I’and then 
to act contrary to this law : though by the 
way, in the very first ages of the Church, 
some there were who did so. “Some,” 
says St. Ignatius, the disciple of St. John, 
to whom we have before alluded, “ call 
him bishop, and yet do all things without 
him ; but these seem not to me to have a 
good conscience, but rather to be hypo- 
crites and scorners.” We ought not to be 
surprised, therefore, at this inconsistency 
in our own age, when even the apostolical 
times were not exempt from it. . But here 
observe, it is not the sanction of a bishop, 
or the sanction of two or three bishops, 
that suffices, but the sanction of the bishop, 
the diocesan. A bishop may intrude into 
another man’fj diocese, and thus violate 
the canons of the Church, and be himself 
liable to canonical censures : his example 
is rather to be avoided than followed. Yet 
it is necessary to mention this, because 
some persons think that all must be right 
if they obtain for a favourite society the 
names of one or two bishops, while they 
set aside the authority of the diocesan, 
against whom, perhaps, they are acting. 
This is in fact, when we come to examine 
the case, rather a specious evasion than 
an observance of the system of the Church, 
which would lead us to place every insti- 
tution under the government of the dio- 
cesan. 

But bishops arc only, like ourselves, 
fallible men; and therefore we are not to 
suppose that the converse of this proposi- 
tion must be true, that because no society, 
except such as has the diocesan at its 
head, can be worthy of a churchman’s 
support, therefore every society which 
has a diocesan’s sanction must have a 
claim upon each inhabitant of that diocese. 
The Church defers to her bishops as the 
executive power, but she does not regard 
them as irresponsible, or infallible, or 
despotic. She does not intend that thej 
should transgress Scriptee, and lord it 
over God’s heritage. To them, as well as 
us, the principles of the CTiurch are to be 
a guide ; and they, like ourselves, may err 
occasionally in the application of these 
principles. And in deciding whether « 
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society is conducted on Church principles, 
it is not to the diocesan, but to tne society 
itself, that we are to refer. And the ques- 
tion is, not merely whether the diocesan 
belongs to it, but also whether the society 
places the diocesan in his right position? 
We are to vindicate the rights oi the dio- 
cesan, even though the diocesan do him- 
self neglect them, for these rights pertain, 
not to him personally, but to the Church. 
We are therefore to ascertain, whether he 
is recognised by the society an the diocesan, 
as the spiritual ruler presiding of right 
over the society ; so recognised as that, if 
he refused to sanction its proceedings, it 
would retire from the field; whether it 
receives him out of deference to his 
spiritual character, or only out of respect 
for his temporal rank; where, as in this 
country, temporal rank, a circumstance of 
minor consideration, not indeed worthy of 
notice, is conceded to him ? If the society 
does not do this, it is not one whit im- 
proved, so far as its constitution is con- 
cerned, though a diocesan may peradven- 
ture be one of its members. 11 ere then 
we come to another principle, and we may 
sum up what has been said, by asserting 
that a religious society, conducted on 
strictly Church i)rinciples, should consist 
of churchmen only, and should be under 
the superintendence, if instituted for ge- 
neral purposes, of the archbishops, and all 
the bishops of both provinces of the Church 
of England ; if for diocesan purposes, of 
the diocesan; if for parochial purposes, 
of the parochial clergy, who act as the 
bishop’s delegates. 

SOCJNIANS. (See TJnifaruws,) A sect 
of heretics, so called from their founder, 
Eaustus Socinus, a native of Sienna in 
Italy, born in 1339. Their tenets are, 

I. That the eternal Father was the 
one only Goi); that the Word was no 
more than an expression of the Godhead, 
and had not existed from all eternity ; and 
that Jesu.s Christ was God, no otherwise 
than by his superiority above all creatures, 
who were put in subjection to him by the 
Father. 

II. That Jesus Christ was not a me- 
diator between God and men, out sent 
into the world to serve as a pattern of 
their conduct ; and that he ascended up to 
heaven only, as it were, to take a journey 
thither. 

III. That the punishment of hell will 
last but for a certain time, aiter which both 
body and soul will be destroyed. And, 

Iv. That it is not lawful for princes to 
^ake war. 

‘These four tenets were what Socinus de- 


fended with the ^eatest zeal; in other 
matters, he was a Lutheran, or a Calvinist. 
The truth is, he did but refine upon the 
errors of all the Anti-Trinitarians who had 
gone before him. 

The Socinians spread extremely in Po- 
land, Lithuania, and Transylvania. Their 
chief school was at llacow, and there all 
their first books were published. Their 
sentiments are explained at large in their 
catechism, printed several times, under the 
title of Catechesis Ecclesiarum Pohmicarum 
unurn Dewn patrem, illimqne filium uni- 
genitim^ uno cum Sancto Spiritu^ ex sacra 
scriptura confiteniium. They were exter- 
minated out of Poland in 1655 ; since 
which time they have been chiofiy shelter- 
ed in Holland ; where, though their public 
meetings have been prohibited, they find 
means to conceal themselves under the 
names of Arminians and Anabaptists. 

SOFFIT. The under-surface of an arch. 
In the nomenclature of mouldings, the 
sojfit-plane is the plane at right angles wi;!i 
the face of the w^all, which is the direction 
of the soffit in its simplest form, (’oursos 
of mouldings occupying the soffit-plane and 
the wall-plane^ to the exclusion of tlic 
chamfer-plane, indicate Norman or Eai’ly 
English work. 

SOLFIDIANS. Those who rest on 
faith alone for salvation, without any con- 
nexion with works ; or who judge them- 
selves to be Christ’s because they believe 
they are, 

SOMPNOUR. [Chaucer.) An office- 
employed to summon delinqwnts to aj - 
pear in ecclesiastical courts ; now called im 
apparitor. 

SON OF GOD. (See Jesus, Lord) 
‘‘The Son, which is the Word of * the 
Father, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, and of 
one substance with the Father, toob man’s 
nature in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, 
of her substance ; so that two whole and 
perfect natures, that is to say, the GODHEAD 
and Manhood, were joined together in one 
person, never to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, very God and very Man ; who 
truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and 
to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, 
but also for actual sins of men.” — Article 
IL He is the true, proper, and only Son 
of God; begotten “from the beginning;” 
“before the roundation of the world” (1 Fet. 
i. 20; 1 John i. 1); as he “came down 
from heaven,” (John vi. 88,) where he had 
“glory with the Father,” “before the 
world was” (John xvil. 6) ; as he is him- 
self called God, “one” witn the “ Father* 
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(John X. 30,) being of the same Divine 
essence communicated to him, (Matt. xi. 
27 ; John v. 26 ; xiii. 3 ; xvi. 15 ; Kom. 
xiv. 9,) and exercising a power above that 
of all created beings, (Eph. i. 21 ; Heb. i. 
2, 13 ; 1 Pet. iii. 22.) By him the world 
and “ all things were made,’* (Jolin i. 3, 
10; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2, 10,) *‘by whom 
are all things,” (1 Cor. viii. 6,) for “He 
is before all things, and by him all things 
consist.” (Col. i. 17.) “ All things arc put 
in subjection under his feet,” and “nothing 
is left that is not put under him.” (Heb. ii. 
8 ; Ps. viii. 6 ; 1 Cor. xv. 27 ; Eph. i. 22.) 
Of the manner and nature of this gener- 
ation we are ignorant, and must not en- 
deavour to be wise above what is written. 
We find our LoiiD declared by prophecy 
to be a “ son begotten,” (Ps. ii. 7,) and ac- 
knowledged, by inspiration, as “the only 
begotten Son.” (John iii. 16 ; i. 14 ; 1 John 
iv. 9.) That he is “ the image of the in- 
visible God, the first-born of (or before) 
every creature, for by him were all things 
created” (Col. i. 15, 16); and wdio thus 
“ being in the form of God,” “ the bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express image of 
his person,” (lleb. i. 3,) was without 
“robbery equal to God.” (Phil. ii. 6.^ 
That he “is in the bosom of the P.iTllER,” 
(John i. 1 8,) and is “ one ” with him. 
(John X. 30.) Many similes w’cre ima- 
gined by the aiffcients to elucidate this : as 
the sun producing light — a fountain its 
streams, cSrc. ; but too much caution can- 
not be used on this subject, lest things are 
conceivctl or uttered by us derogatory to 
the ineffahl:' nature and peculiar attributes 
of the Divine maiesty. 

He was foretold in Scripture as “the 
SbN of God,” (Luke i. 35,) and acknow'- 
ledged on earth — by men inspired (Matt, 
xvi. 16; John i. 34; xx. 31; Acts ix. 
20) j— by devils (Matt. viii. 29 ; Mark iii. 
11; Luke iv. 41), —and by the world 
(Matt. xiv. 33 ; John i. 49 ; xi. 27,) as he 
shall be iu heaven (Ilev. ii. 18). Tliere- 
fore he addresses God as his “ Father,” 
(Mark xiv. 36, &c.,) and claims to him- 
self the title from men, (John v. 18, 22 — 
26; ix, 35 wdth 37,) though for this he 
was accused, by the Jews, of blasphemy 
(John X. 36; xix. 7). He is the only 
Son, also, by reason of his resurrection 
from the dead, there being none but him 
begotten by such generation. , 

SONG. As applied to sacred subjects, 
it is one of the classes of vocal praise men- 
tioned in Scripture ; according to the enu- 
meration of the apostle, (Eph. v. 19,) xf/aX- 
fiotQt Kal yJatf ‘rrviVftariKaii, 

(Psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, 

3 A 2 


or odes.) Wolfius, in his note on Eph. 
v. 14, quotes an opinion of Heumannusj in 
his PcBcile^ (ii. lib. iii. frag. 390,) that this 
verse of the apostle’s, “ Awake, thou that 
slecpcst, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee life,” is a fragment 
of an ancient Christian hymn or spiritual 
song : and remarks that there is a natural 
rhythm in the original : 

tytipai b K(tde.ub(ai/, 

Kai ai/doTTa Ik twi/ vsKp&Vf 

Kal ivi(f)au<rei <roi b xpierro^. 

However this may be, it is to be hoped 
that the recent discoveries of early Chris- 
tian hymns in the Syriac language may 
throw light on this subject; and here Dr. 
Burgess’s late translation of tlie hymns of 
Ephrem Syrus may be consulted with ad- 
vantage. The Evening Hymn of the first 
or second century, preserved by St. Basil, 
and given in Poulh's Reluptim Sacrce^ is an 
interesting illustration of the ancient Chris- 
tian songs. 

The word somj in the Old Testament is 
in the Hebrew *S7nV. Many of the Psalms 
are so denominated : sometimes simply 
Shiry at other times Mizmor Shir (Psalm- 
Song), or Shir Mizmor (Song-Psalm). It 
is not, perhaps, possible to distinguish 
them in style or subject from other Psalms* 
llie w'ord appears by comparison of differ- 
ent passages of Scripture to mean anything 
sung to instrumental music, as these in- 
struments are called in Scripture instru- 
ments of Shiry i. e. accompanying vocal 
music. See 2 Chron. v. 13. 

SONGS OF DEGilEES. (See De- 
greesy and Psalms.) 

SOllTES. A method of divination 
borrow'ed by some superstitious Chnstians 
from the heathen, and condemned by sever- 
al councils. The heathen, opening Virgil 
at hazard, took the first words they found 
as indicating future events, and this pro- 
cess they called Sortes Virgiltana. The 
superstitious imitators of this custom used 
the Bible in the same way, and called their 
divinations Sortes saci'ee, 
SOUTIICOTTIANS. The deluded 
followers of one Johanna Soutlicot, a ser- 
vant girl at Exeter, who, towards the close 
of the last century, gave herself out as the 
woman in the wilderness, mentioned in 
the Apocalypse, and declared that she held 
converse with spirits, good and bad, and 
with the Holy Ghost nimself. She gave 
sealed papers, which were called her 
“seals,” to her followers, which were to 
protect them from all evil of thi^ life 
and the next. In 1 814, having fallen from 
indulgence and want of exercise into a 
habit of body which gave her the appear- 
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ance of pregnancy, she announced herself 
the mother of tne approaching Shiloh. 
She died, however, and her body was 
opened, revealing the real cause of her 
appearance ; but her death and burial did 
not undeceive her followers, though no re- 
surrection of their leader has yet taken 
place. 

SPANDRIL. The triangular portion 
of wall between two arches, or an arch 
and the adjoining wall ; or between the 
side of an arch and the square panel in 
which it is set. The latter is a remarkable 
feature in perpendicular doorways, being 
often richly ornamented with figures, fo- 
liage, or heraldic shields. 

SPIRE, The high pyramidal capping 
or roof of a tower. The earliest spires 
still existing in England are Early English j 
and in this style, as well as in the next, or 
Geometric, it is generally of the form called 
a broach. In the Decorated, the broach and 
the parapetted spire occur indifferently; 
in the Perpendicular, the latter almost 
exclusively, though there is a large portion 
of Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
in which Perpendicular broaches are not 
uncommon. Many of our loftiest spires 
were formerly of timber, covered with 
lead; such was the spire of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, the highest in the kingdom; 
such is still the remarkable twisted spire 
of Chesterfield, Several smaller spires of 
this kind remain in the southern counties, 
but the perishableness of the material has 
led to the destruction of by far the greater 
number of them. 

SPLAY. The slanting expansion in- 
wards of windows, for the wider diffusion 
of light. This is usually very great in 
Norman windows, where the external 
aperture is small. 

SPONSORS. In the administration of 
baptism, these have from time immemorial 
held a distinguished and important place. 
Various titles have been given them sig- 
nificative of the position they hold, and 
the duties to which they are pledged. 
Thus they are called sponsors^ because in 
infant baptism they respond or answer for 
the baptized. They are sureties^ in virtue 
of the security given through then: to the 
Church, that the baptized shall be “vir- 
tuously brought up to lead a godly and a 
Christian life.” And from the spiritual 
affinity here created, by which a respon- 
sibility almost parental is undertaken by 
the sureties, in the fbture training of the 
baptized, the terms godfather and god^ 
mother have taken their rise. 

(For tl^ rubrics and cano'n.a on this sub- 
"jeot see 9pdfather,) 


In the ancient Church they reckoned 
three sorts of sponsors: 1. For children, 
who could not renounce, or profess, or 
answer for themselves. 2, For such adult 
persons, as by reason of sickness or in- 
fiimity were in the same condition as 
children, incapable of answering for them- 
selves. 3. For all adult persons in general. 

The sponsors for children were obliged 
to answer to all the interrogatories usually 
made in baptism, and then to be the 
guardians of their Christian education. 
In most cases, parents were sponsors for 
their own children ; and the extraordinary 
cases in which they were presented by 
others were such, where the parent could 
not or would not perform that kind office 
for them ; as when slaves wxre presented 
for baptism by their masters ; or children, 
whose parents w'cre dead, were brought by 
any charitable persons, who would take 
pity on them ; or children exposed by 
their parents, who were sometimes taken 
up by the holy virgins of the Church, anu 
by tliem presented unto baptism. In these 
cases, where strangers became sureties for 
children, they w'ere not obliged, by virtue 
of their suretyship, to maintain them ; but 
the Church was charged with this care, 
and they were supported out of the com- 
mon stock. All that was required of such 
sponsors was, first, to answer to the several 
interrogatories in baptism f and, secondly, 
to take care, by good admonitions and 
instructions, that they performed their 
part of the covenant they engaged in. 

The second sort of sponsors*' were to 
answer for such adult persons as were in- 
capable of answering for themselves. These 
were such as were suddenly struck sjieech- 
less, or seized with a frenzy through the 
violence of some distemper, and the like. 
And they might be baptized, if tb.eir 
friends could testify that they had b' lore- 
hand desired baptism. In wliich case the 
same friends became sponsors for them, 
making the veiy same answers for them 
that they did for children. 

The third sort of sponsors were for such 
adult persons as were able to answer for 
themselves ; for these also had their sure- 
ties, and no persons anciently were bap- 
tized without them. It was no part of 
the office of these sponsors to answer to 
the interrogatories made in baptism : the 
adult persons were to answer for them- 
selves, according to that plain sentence 
of the gospel, “He is of age, let him an- 
swer for himself.” The only business of 
sponsors, in this case, was to be guardians 
of their spiritual life, and to take care of 
their instruction and morals, both before 
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and after baptism. This office was chiefly 
imposed upon the deacons for the men, 
and the deaconesses for the women. 

Anciently, there was no prohibition of 
any sorts of men from performing this 
charitable office ; excepting only cate- 
chumens, energumens, heretics, and pe- 
nitents ; that is, persons who as yet were 
never in full communion with the Church, 
or such as had forfeited the privileges of 
baptism and Church communion by their 
crimes or errors ; such persons being 
deemed incapable of assisting others, who 
stood in need of assistance themselves. 
In the time of Charles the Great, the 
Council of Mentz forbade fathers to be 
sponsors for their own children : and this 
was the lirst prohibition of this sort. 

It is observable, that anciently no more 
than one sjionsor was required, namely, a 
man for a man, and a woman for a woman. 
In the case of infants, no regard was had 
to the difference of sex : for a virgin might 
be sponsor for a male child, and a father 
for his cliildren, whether male or female. 
This practice was confirmed by the Council 
of Mentz, upon a reason which is some- 
thing peciiliar: for they concluded, that, 
because there is but one God, one faith, 
and one baptism, therefore an infant ought 
to have but one sponsor. — IHnpham, 

SQUINCH. More properly Vendenlive, 
A small arch tlftown across the angle of a 
square tower, to receive one of the sides 
of an octagonal spire or lantern. In 
broach spires the external slant over this 
arch is aho called a squinch. 

STALLS. In a cathedral or collegiate 
church, and often in parish churches, cer- 
tain seats constructed for the clergy and 
c^or members of the Church, and intend- 
for their exclusive use. These stalls 
are placed in that portion of the building 
called the choivy or the part in w'hich Di- 
vine service is usually ))prformed. 

In ancient times, all members of the 
cathedral, including lay clerks or vicars, 
had their stalls : though the inferior nicni- 
bers had not always fixed stalls appropri- 
ated to each individual. Unless when the 
community was very small, there was an 
upper and lower range of stalls, called the 
pmna et secunda forrm^ (or gradus,) the 
upper appropriated to the canons or pre- 
bendaries, (and somctilVies the priest vicars 
or minor canons,) the lower to the other 
members. The designation of the re- 
spective dignitaries and canons were writ- 
ten on their stalls ; in some few instances, 
those of the minor canons or priest vicars 
also.* The destruction of the ancient stalls, 
as at CanterWy, of the lower range 
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of stalls, as in many places, is a barbarism 
much to be lamented. 

The same word is also used to signify any 
benefice, which gives the person holding it 
a seat, or stall, with the chapter, in a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church. 

STANDING. The posture enjoined 
by the Church at several parts of Divine 
service, as, for instance, at the exhortation 
with which the service of morning and 
evening commences, and at the ecclesiasti- 
cal hymns. In the primitive Church the 
sermon was listened to standing; and in 
some churches the people stood praying on 
the Lord’s day, and during the fifty days 
after Easter, because it was not then so 
fitting to look downwards to the earth, as 
upwards to their risen and ascended Lord. 

STATIONS. The weekly fasts of Wed- 
nesday and Friday. Not long after Jus- 
tin Martyr’s time, the Church (mserved the 
custom of meeting solemnly for Divine 
worship on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
which days are commonly called the 
tiommj dnysy because they continued their 
assemblies on those days to a great length, 
till three o’clock in the afternoon : for 
which reason they had also the name of 
semi-jejuniay or half fasts, in opposition to 
the Lent fasts, which always held till even- 
ing. — Bingham. StatioHy in the Romish 
Church, denotes certain churches in which 
indulgences are granted on certain days. 
It is also a ceremony wherein the clergy go 
out of the choir and sing before an image. 

STEEPLE. The tower of a church 
with all its appendages, as turret, octagon, 
and spire. It is often incorrectly con- 
founded with the spire. 

STEPHEN’S, ST., DAY. A festival 
of the Christian Church, observed on the 
26th of December, in honour of the proto- 
martyr, St. Stephen. 

STIPENDIARIES. Members of col- 
legiate choirs, who do not possess an inde- 
p^endent estate, but are paid stipends. At 
Christ Church in Dublin there are both 
vicars choral and stipendiaries, the latter 
generally succeeding to vacant vicarages. 
There were also formerly five stipendiaries 
at Tuam ; and four at the now ruined ca- 
thedral of Enachdune. — Harrises Ware. 
Cotton's Facti Fed. Hih. 

STOLE, or ORAKIUM. A long and 
narrow scarf with fringed extremities, that 
crossed the breast to the girdle, and thence 
descended in front on both sides as low as 
the knees. The deacon wore it over the 
left shoulder, and in the Latin Church 
joined under the right arm, but in the 
Greek Church with its two extremities, 
one in front and the other hanging down 
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his back. The word fiyiof was sometimes 
thrice embroidered on it instead of crosses. 
It is one of the most ancient vestments 
used by the Christian clergy, and in its 
mystical signification represented the yoke 
of Christ. — Palmer, 

STOUP. A bason to receive holy water, 
often remaining in porches, or in some 
other place near the entrance of the church, 
and towards the right hand of a person 
entering. 

SUBCIIANTER. (See Succentor,) 

SUBDEACONS. An inferior order of 
clergy in the Christian Cliurch, so called 
from their being employed in subordina- 
tion to the deacons. 

The first notice we have of this order 
in any writers, is about the middle of the 
third century, when Cyprian lived, who 
i^eaks of subdeacoiis as settled in the 
Church in his time The author of the 
“Constitutions** refers them to an aposto- 
lical institution, and brings in St. Thomas 
tlie apostle, giving dii'ections to bishops for 
their ordination. But in this he is singular, 
it being the general opinion that subdeacons 
are merely of ecclesiastical institution. 

As to their ofiicc, it was to fit and 
prepare the sacred vessels and utensils of 
the altar, and deliver them to the deacons 
in the time of Divine service; but they 
were not allowed to minister as deacons at 
the altar; no, not so much as to come 
within the rails of it, to set a paten or cup, 
or the oblations of the people, thereon. 
Another of their offices was, to attend tlie 
doors of the church during the Commu- 
nion Service. Besides which offices in the 
church, they had another out of the 
church, which was, to carry the bishop’s 
letters or messages to foreign Churches. 
As to their ordination, it was performed 
without imposition of hands; and the 
ceremony consisted in their receiving an 
empty paten and cup from the hands of 
the bishop, and an ewer and towel from 
the archdeacon. 

The singularity of the Church of Rome 
was remarkable in keeping to the exact 
number of seven subdeacons ; whereas in 
other Churches the number was indefinite. 

The employment of the subdeacuus in 
the Romish Church is, to take care of the 
holy vessels, to prepare and pour water 
^on the wine in the chalice, to sing the 
Epistle at solemn masses, to bring and hold 
the book of the Gospels to the deacon, to 
give it the priest to kiss, to carry the cross ^ 
m processions, and to receive the oblations 
of the people. The bishop, when he con- 
fers the order of subdeacori» onuses the 
candidate to lay his haiids on a cup and 


paten, both empty, saying to him at the 
same time, “ Viaete cujus ministerium vobis 
traditur,” &c. “ Take care of the ministry 
which is committed to your charge, and 
present yourself unto God in such a 
manner as may be agreeable to him.** 
After which, the candidate lays liis hand 
on the Epistles, and the bishop says, 
“ Receive this book, and the power of 
reading the Epistles in the holy Cliurch of 
God.** The person to be ordained must 
present himself clothed in a white albe, 
and holding a lighted taper in his right 
hand. After the litanies, &c., the bishop 
clothes him with the amict, saying, “Ac- 
cipe air.ictum, per quem designatur casti- 
gatio vocis/* that is, “ Receive the amict, 
which denotes the bridle of speech.” lie 
then puts the maniple on his left arm, 
telling him that it signifies the fruit of 
good works ; and clothes him with the 
dalmatica, letting him know that it is the 
garment of joy. 

The office of subdcacon does not subsist 
in the Church of England. It is, how- 
ever, mentioned in the statutes of Henry 
the Eighth’s foundations, and is considered 
to be identical with Ppistoler. ITic four 
subdcacons at Hereford are lay clerks. — 
Binf/ham, 

SUBDEAN. An officer in cathedrals, 
who assists the dean in ipaintaining the 
discipline of the Church. In some ca- 
thedrals of the old foundation he was a 
permanent dignitary: in others, a minor 
canon or vicar choral, and then his juris- 
diction was merely over the inferior mem- 
bers. (See Vice Dean.) 

SUBINTRODUCTiE. (See Agapetce.) 

SUBLAl’SARIANS. Those wiio hold 
tliat God permitted the first man to fdh 
into transgression without absolutely pre- 
determining his fall ; or that the decj ev of 
predestination regards man as fallen, by 
an abuse of that freedom which Adam had, 
into a state in which all were to be left to 
necessary and unavoidable ruin, who were 
not exempted from it by predestination. 
(See Stipralapsarians.) 

SUBSTANCE. In relation to the God- 
head, that which forms the Divine essence 
or being — that in which the Divine attri- 
butes inhere. In the language of the 
Church, and agreeably with holy wTit, 
Christ is said to be of the same substance 
with the Father, being begotten, and 
therefore partaking of the Divine essence ; 
not made, as was the opinion of some of 
the early heretics. (See Homowmon, 
Person, and Trinity^ 

SUCCENTOR. The precentoris dqmty 
in cathedral churches. Sometimes this 
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officer was a dignitary, as at York still, and 
formerly at Glasgow, Aberdeen, Paris, &c. ; 
and at York he is called Smcentor Canoni- 
corunif to distinguish him from the other 
subchanter, who is a vicar choral. In most 
churches however the subchanter is a vicar 
or minor canon, as at St. PauPs, Hereford, 
Lichfield, St. Patrick’s, &c. 

SUCCESSION, APOSTOLICAL, or 
UNINTERRUPTED. (See Apostolical 
Succession.) The doctrine of a regular and 
continued transmission of ministerial au- 
thority, in the succession of bishops, from 
the apostles to any subsequent period. 
To understand this, it is necessary to pre- 
mise, that the powers of the ministry can 
only come from one source — the great 
Head of the Church. By his immediate 
act the apostles or first bishops were con- 
stituted, and they were empowered to send 
others, as he had sent them. Here then 
was created the first link of a chain which 
was destined to reach from Christ’s ascen- 
sion to his second coming to judge the 
world. And as the ordaining power was 
confined exclusively to the apostles, (see 
Episcopacy^) no other men or ministers 
could pofjsibly exercise it; from them 
alone was to be obtained the authority to 
feed and govern the Church of all future 
ages. By the labours of the apostles, the 
Church rapidly spread through the then 
known world, aUci with this there grew up 
a demand for an increase of pastors. Ac- 
cordingly, the apostles ordained elders or 
presbyters in all churches ; but the powers 
given to^hese terminated in themselves; 
they could not communicate them to others. 
A few therefore were consecrated to the 
same rank held by the apostles themselves, 
a»d to these the full authority of the Chris- 
tian ministry was committed, qualifying 
them to ordain deacons and presbyters, 
and, when necessary, to impart their full 
commission to others. Here was the second 
link of the chain. For example ; Paul and 
the other apostolic bishops were the first. 
Timothy, Titus, and others, who succeeded 
to the same ministerial powers, formed the 
second. A third scries of bishops were in 
like manner ordained by the second, as 
time advanced, and a fourth series by the 
third. And here the reader will perceive 
what is meant by uninterrupted succession^ 
vi/5. a perfect and unbroken transmission 
of the original ministerial commission from 
the apostles to their successors, by the pro- 
gressive and perpetual conveyance of their 
powers from one race of bishops to another. 
The process thus established was faithfully 
carried on in every branch of the universal 
Church. And ^ we validity of the minis- 


try depended altogether on the legitimacy . 
of its derivation from the apostles, infinite 
care was taken in the consecration of 
bishops, to see that the ecclesiastical pedi- 
gree of their consecrators was regular and 
indisputable. In case that any man broke 
in upon the apostolical succession, by 
climbing up some othdr way,” he was 
instantly deposed. A great part of the 
ancient canons were made for regulating 
ordinations, especially those of bishops, by 
providing that none should be ordained, 
except in extraordinary cases, by less than 
three bishops of the same province ; that 
strange bishops should not be admitted to 
join with those of the province on such 
occlusions, but those only who were neigh- 
bours and well known, and the validity of 
whose orders was not disputed. The care 
thus taken in the early ages to preserve 
inviolate the succession from the apostles, 
has been maintained in all Churches down 
to the present day. There are in exist- 
ence, catalogues of bishops from our own 
time back to the day of Pentecost. These 
catalogues are proofs of the importance al- 
ways attached by the Church to a regular 
genealogy in her bishops. And they, as 
well as the living bishops themselves, are 
proofs of the reality of an apostolical suc- 
cession. It has been well remarked, that 
Christ Jesus has taken more abundant 
care to ascertain the succession of pastors 
in his Church, than ever was taken in re- 
lation to the Aaronical priesthood. For, 
in this case, the succession is transmitted 
from seniors to juniors, by the most public 
and solemn action, or rather series of ac- 
tions, that is ever performed in a Christian 
Church ; an action done in the face of the 
sun, and attested by great numbers of the 
most authentic witnesses, as consecrations 
always were. And we presume it cannot 
bear any dispute, but that it is now more 
easily to be proved that the archbishop of 
Canterbury was canonically ordained, tnan 
that any person now living is the son of 
him who is called his father ; and that the 
same miglit have been said of any arch- 
bishop or bishop that ever sat in that or 
any other episcopal see, during the time of 
his being bishop. 

Such then is uninterrupted succession; 
a fact to which every bishop, priest, and 
deacon, in the wide world, looks m the 
ground of validity in his orders. Without 
this, all distinction between a clergyman 
and a layman is utterly vain, for no se- 
curity exists that heaven will ratify the 
acts of an illegally constituted minister on 
earth. Without it, ordination confers none 
but humanly derived powers. 
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The followinff acute obs^ation occurs 
in Morgan’s “Verkies;” ^ 

The succession of -Ciinterbury from Au- 
gustine, A. D. 697, to .Tftlotson, 1691, in- 
cludes seventy-n^ne .* ihilibishops, giving 
each an average ^fless than fourteen 
years. -The view ill. ^hxc^ some persons, 
opposed to theindiaj^sabijity of the apos- 
tohc succession, , try to place it-r-as a single 
chain of single links, Ironi Some one single 
apostle, of which one; link, wanting or 
broken, breaks the sujocejsion — if very con- 
trary to the facts to be illustrated, is yet 
very original. Grant each, apbstle to have 
founded twenty churches, here are at least, 
ah oriijine, two hundred and forty succes- 
sions apostolically commenced. Consider- 
ing how these have reproduced themselves 
a thousand-fold, and that each episcopal 
link succeeded the last as publicly us kings 
their predecessors, the “ one chain ” is not 
a very fortunate comparison. 

SUFFRAGANS. The word properly 
signifies all the provincial bishops who are 
under a metropolitan, and they are called 
his sufiragans, because be has power to 
call them to his provincial synoas to give 
their siiffraf/ea there. 

The name is also used to denote a class 
resembling the chorepiscopi, or country 
bishops, of the ancient Church. (See Chor- 
episcopm.) 

In the very beginning of the Reforma- 
tion here, viz. an. 26 fienry VIII. c. 14, 
an act passed to restore this order of men 
under the name of suffrapan bishops. The 
preamble recites, that good laws bad been 
made for electing and consecrating arch- 
bishops and bishops, but no provision was 
made for suffragans, which had been ac- 
customed here for the more speedy ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and other 
devout thingvS, &c. ; therefore it was enacted 
that the places following should be the 
sees of bishops suffragans : Bedford, Ber- 
wick, Bridgewater, Bristol, Cambridge, 
Colchester, Dover, St. Germain, Guildford, 
Gloucester, Grantham, Hull, lluntingdon, 
Isle of Wight, Ipswich, Leicester, Marl- 
borough, Moulton, Nottingham, Penrith, 
Southampton, Shaftesbury, Shrewsbury, 
Taunton, Thetford. The bishop of each 
diocese shall by petition present two per- 
sons to the king, whereof he shall allow 
one to be the suffragan, and thereupon 
direct his mandate to the archbishop to 
consecrate him, which was to he (lone 
after this manner ; first it recites that the 
bishop, having informed the king that he 
want^^ a suffragan, had therefore pre- 
sented two persons to bim who were 
qualified for that office, praying that the 
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king would nominate one of them ; there- 
upon he nominated P. S., being one of the 
persons presented, to be suffragan of the 
see of Ipswich, requiring the archbishop 
to consecrate him. The bishop thus con- 
secrated was to have no greater authority 
than what was limited to him by com- 
mission from the bishop of the diocese, 
and was to last no longer. This act was 
repealed by 1 & 2 Philip & Mary, cap. 8 ; 
but it was revived by 1 Elizabeth, and 
during the reign of that sovereign we find 
notices of sutii'agans at Dover and else- 
where. Bishop Gibson mentions Dr. Stean, 
suffragan of Colcliester about 1606, as 
among the last of these suffragans. But, 
although the law has not been acted on in 
later times, it is still unrepealed. 

SUFFRAGE. A vote, token of assent 
and approbation, or, as in public worship, 
the united voice and consent of the people 
in the petitions offered. 

The term is also used in the Prayer 
Book to designate a short form of petition, 
as in the Litany. Thus, in the Order for 
the Consecration of Bishops, we read that 
in the Litany as then used, after the words, 
“ That it may please thee to illuminate 
all bishops,” &c., the proper suffrage shall 
be, “ That it may please thee to bless this 
our brother elected,” &c. The vcrsicles 
immediately after the creed, in Moniing 
and Evening Prayer, are tiso denominated 
suffrages, as in the instance quoted by 
Johnson, “The suffrages next after the 
creed shall stand thus. Common Prayer^ 
Form of Thanksgiving for May »29,” ({See 
F irsicle,) 

The Litany in “ the Ordering of Dea- 
cons ” is headed the Litany and Suffrages* 
By suflrages here seems to be meant Hie 
latter part of the Litany, called the suppli- 
cation. (See Wheatly in loc. and Suppfica- 
tkms.) In some old choral books these 
are called the second suffrages, 

SUNDAY. (See LorLs Day.) The 
ancients retained the name- Sunday, or 
Dies Solis, in compliance with the ordinary 
foms of speech; the first day of the w'eek 
being so called by the Romans, because it 
was dedicated to the worship of the sun. 
Thus Justin Martyr, describing the worship 
of the Christians, speaks of the day which 
is called that of the sun. 

Besides the most solemn parts of Chris- 
tian worship, which were always performed 
on Sundays, this day was distinguished by 
a peculiar reverence an(Lrespect expressed 
towards it in the obptfeation of some 
special laws and custofias* Among these 
we may reckon, in the first place, those 
imperial laws, which suspended all prO“ 
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ceedingB at law on this day, excepting only 
such as were of absolute necessity, or 
eminent charity, such as the manumission 
of slaves, and the like. This was the same 
respect that the old Koman laws paid to 
the heathen festivals, which were exempted 
from all other juridical business, except in 
cases of necessity or charity. Neither was 
it only business of the law, but all secular 
and servile employments that were super- 
seded on this day, still excepting acts of 
necessity and mercy. Constantine, indeed, 
allowed works of husbandry, as caring and 
harvest, to be done on Sundays : but this 
permission was never well approved of by 
the Church, which endeavoured to observe 
a just medium in the observation of the 
Lord^S day, neither indulging Christians 
in unnecessary works on that day, nor 
wholly restraining them from working, if 
a great occasion required it. 

Another thing which the Christian laws 
took care of, to secure the honour and 
dignity of the Lord’s day, was, that no 
ludicrous sports or games should be fol- 
lowed on ^his day. There are two famous 
laws of the two Theodosiuses to this pur- 
pose, expressly forbidding the exercises 
of gladiators, stage-plays, and horse-races 
in the circus, to be exhibited to the Chris- 
tians, And by the ecclesiastical laws, 
these sorts of diversions were universally 
forbidden to al> Christians, on account of 
the extravaj^ances and blasphemies that 
were committed in them. But all such 
recreations and refreshments, as tended to 
the preseiwaiion or convenicncy of the life 
of man, were allowed on the Lord’s day. 
And therefore Sunday w'as always a day 
of feasting, and it was never allowable to 
fait thereon, not even in Lent, 

The great care and concern of the pri- 
mi|(ve ( -hristians, in the religious observ- 
ation of the Lord’s day, appears, first, 
from their constant attendance upon all 
the solemnities of public worship, from 
which nothing but sickness, imprisonment, 
banishment, or some great necessity, could 
detain them . secondly, from their zeal in 
frequenting religious assemblies on this 
day, even m times of the hottest persecu- 
tion, when they were often beset and 
seized in their meetings and congregations ; 
thirdly, from their studious observation of 
th.'^, vigils, or nocturnal assemblies, that 
preceded the Lord’s day : fourthly, from 
the eager attendance on sermons — m 
many jdaces, twice on this day ; and their 
constant resorting to evening prayers, 
where there was no sermon : lastly, from 
the severe censures inflicted on those who 
violated the laws concerning the religious 
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observation of this day j such persons 
being usually punished with excommuni* 
cation, as appears ‘from the Apostolical 
Constitutions, atj^- "the canons of several 
councils, / 

In the Romish \ Breviary and other 
oflices, we meet^irith a^^^distinction of Sun- 
days into those of the , first and second 
class. Sundays* of the first class are, 
Palm Sunday, Easter 3)ay; Advent, Whit- 
sunday, &c. Thos^:.of the second class 
are the commqn-^Stthdays of the year. — 
Bingham. 

SUPEREROGATION. In the Romish 
Church, works of supererogation are those 
good deeds which are supposed to have 
been performed by saints, over and above 
wh^t‘ IS required for their o\mi salvation. 
These constitute an inexhaustible fund, on 
which the pope has the power of drawing 
at pleasure, for the relief of the Church, 
by the application of some portion of 
this superabundant merit, to meet a defi- 
ciency in the spiritual worth of any of its 
members. 

On this doctrine of the Church of Rome 
our Church thus speaks in the fourteenth 
Article ; — “ Voluntary works besides, over 
and above God’s commandments, which 
they call works of supererogation, cannot 
be taught without arrogancy and impiety \ 
for by them men do declare, that they ao 
not only render unto God as much as 
they are bound to do, but that they do 
more for his sake than of bounden duty 
is required ; whereas Christ saith plainly, 
‘ When ye have done all that are com- 
manded to you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants.’” 

The -works here mentioned are called 
in the Romish Church likewise by the 
name of “counsels” and “ evangelical per- 
fections.” They are defined by tneir 
writers to be “good works, not com- 
manded by Christ, hut recommended ; ” 
rules which do not oblige all men to 
follow them, under the pain of sin; but 
yet are useful to carry them on to a 
sublimer degree of perfection than is ne- 
cessary in order to their salvation. But 
there are no such counsels of perfection in 
the gospel ; all the rules, set to us in it, 
are in the style and form of precepts; 
and, though there may be some actions of 
more heroical virtue and more sublime 
piety than others, to which all men are 
not obliged by equal and general rules; 
yet such men, to whose circumstances and 
station they belong, are strictly obli^d 
by them, so that they should ern if they 
did not put them in practice. — Dr. NichoUs^ 
Bp. Burnet. 
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SUPPLICATIONS. The Mowing part 
of thivS Litany [beginning with the liORD’s 
Prayer] w'e call the Sujtplicafkms, w^hich 
were first collected and put into this form, 
when the barbarous nations first began to 
overrun the enipire about six hundred 
years after Christ : but, considering the 
troubles of tlm Church militant, and the 
many enemies It always hath in this world, 
this part of the Litany is no less suitable 
than the former at all times w’hatsoever. — 
Wheatlf/, (See Litany and Suffraye,) In 
many choirs and at the universities this 
latter part of the Litany is performed by 
a different minister from the former: in ap- 
arent compliance with the rubric, which 
efore the Lord’s Prayer directs that the 
Priest shall say it. And when the Litany 
is sung to the organ, it is usual to sing the 
responses in the Supplications without that 
accomjianiment. 

SUPKALAPSAIUANS. The way in 
which they understand the Divine decrees, 
has produced two distinctions of Calvin- 
ists, viz. Sublapsarians and Suprulapsari- 
ans. The former term is derived from 
two Latin words, mb, below or after, and 
lapsuSf the fall ; and the latter from sapra, 
above, and lapsus, the fall. The Sublap- 
sarians assert, that God had only permitted 
tlie first man to fall into transgression, 
without absolutely predetermining his fall j 
their system of decrees, concerning elec- 
tion and reprobation, being, as it were, 
subsequent to that event. On the other 
hand, the Supralapsarians maintained that 
God had, from all eternity, decreed the 
transgression of man. The Siipralapsarian 
and Sublapsariaii schemes agree in assert- 
ing the doctrine of predestination, but with 
this difFe.rcnco, that the former 8U])poses 
that God intended to glorify his justice in 
the condemnation of some, as well as his 
mercy in the salvation of others ; and for 
that purpose decreed that Adam should 
necessarily fall, and by that fall bring him- 
self and all his offspring into a state of 
everlasting condemnation. The latter 
scheme supposes, that the decree of predes- 
tination regards man as fallen by an abuse 
of that freedom which Adam had, into a 
state in which all were to be left to neces- 
sary and unavoidable ruin, who were not 
exempted from it by predestination. 

SUPREMACY. Lord Chief Justice 
Hale says. The supremacy of the Crown 
of England in matters ecclesiastical is a 
most indubitable right of the Crown, as 
appeareth by records of unquestionable 
truth and authority. — i li. JI, 15» 

Lo|^ Chief Justice Coke says. That, by 
:apicicnt laws of this realm, this king- 


dom of England is an absolute empire and 
monarchy, consisting of one head, which is 
the king ; and of a l)ody, consisting of se- 
veral members, which the law divideth into 
two parts, the clergy and laity, both of 
them, next and immediately under God, 
subject and obedient to the head. — 6 Co, 
8. 40. Caudrey's case. 

By the parliament of England, in the 
16 iiich. II. c. 6, it is asserted, that the 
Crown of England hath been so free at all 
times, that it hath been in no earthly sub- 
jection, but immediately subject to God 
in all things touching the regality of tlie 
same Crown, and to none other. 

And in the 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12, it is 
thus recited : “ By sundry and authentic 
histories and chronicles it is manifestly 
declared and expressed, that this realm of 
England is an empire, and so hath been 
accepted in the world, governed by one 
supreme head and king, having dignity 
and royal estate of the imperial crown cf 
the same ; unto whom a body politic, com- 
pact of all sorts and degrees of people, 
divided in terms and by names of spiritu- 
ality and temporality, been bounden and 
owen to bear, next unto God, a natural 
and humble obedience ; he being also 
furnished by the goodness and sufferance 
of Almighty God, with plenary, whole, and 
entire power, pre-eminence, authority, pre- 
rogative, and jurisdicticM, to render and 
yield justice and final determination to all 
manner of persons, resiants within this 
realm, in all cases, matters, debates, and 
contentions, without restraint Or provoca- 
tion to any foreign princes or potentates 
of the world ; in causes spiritual by judges 
of the s])irituality, and causes temporal by 
temporal judges." ^ 

Again, 26 Hen. VIII. c. 21. The realm 
of England, recognising no superjor under 
God but only the king, hath oeeu and is 
free from subjection to any man’s laws, 
but only to such as have been devised, 
made, and obtained within this realm for 
the wealth of the same, or to such other as, 
by sufferance of the king, the people of 
tnis realm have taken at their free liberty 
by their own consent to be used amongst 
them, and have bound themselves by long 
use and custom to the observance of the 
same, not as to the observance of the 
laws of any foreign prince, potentate, or 
prelate; but as to the customed and 
ancient laws of this realm, originally estab- 
lished as laws of the same by the said 
sufferance, contents, and custom, and none 
otherwise. 

The Church of England declares, Can. L 
‘•As our duty to the king’s most excellent 
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Majesty requireth, we first decree and 
ordain, that the archbishop from time to 
time, all bishops, deans, archdeacons, par- 
^.sons, vicars, and all other ecclesiastical 
persons, shall faithfully keep and observe, 
and as much as in them lieth shall cause 
to be observed and kept of others, all and 
singular laws and statutes made for re- 
storing to the Crown of this kingdom the 
ancient jurisdiction over the state ecclesi- 
astical, and abolishing of all foreign power 
repugnant to the same. Furthermore, all 
ecclesiastical persons having cure of souls, 
and all other preachers, and readers of 
divinity lectures, shall, to the uttermost of 
their wit, knowledge, and learning, purely 
and since rely, (without any colour of dis- 
simulation,) teach, manifest, open, and 
declare, four times every year at the 
least, in their sermons and other collation 
and lectures, that all usurjied and foreign 
power (forasmuch as the same hath no 
establishment nor ground by the law of 
God) is for most just causes taken aw'ay 
and abolished, and that therefore no man- 
ner of obedience or subjection within his 
Majesty’s realms and dominions is due 
unto any such foreign power,* but that 
the king’s power, within his realms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and all 
other his dominions and countries, is the 
highest power uncler God, to whom all 
men, as well inhabitants as born within the 
same, do by God’s laws owe most loyalty 
and obedience, afore and above all other 
powers and potentates in the earth.” 

Canon 2.* “Whoever shall aftirm, that 
the king’s Majesty hath not the same au- 
thority jn causes ecclesiastical that the 
godlv kings had amongst the Jews and 
Christian emperors of the primitive Church, 
or impeach any part of his regal supremacy 
in the said causes restored to the crown, 
and by the laws of this realm therein 
established, let him be excommunicated 
tmo facto, and not restored but only by 
the archbishop, after his repentance and 
public revocation of those his wicked 
errors.” 

Canon 26. ** No person shall be received 
into^ the ministry, nor admitted to any ec- 
clesiastical function, except he shall first 
subscribe (amongst others) to this article 
following: that the king’s Majesty, under 
God, is the only supreme governor of this 
realm, and of all other his Highness’s do- 
minions and countries, as well in all spi- 
ritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as 
temporal; and that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or 
ou^ht to have any jurisdiction, power, su- 
periority, pre-eminence, or authority, eccle- j 


siastical or spiritual, within his Majesty’s 
said realms, dominions, and countries.” 

And the 37th Article declares, that 
“ The queen’s Majesty hath the chief power 
in this realm of England, and other her 
dominions ; unto Whom the chief govern- 
ment of all estates of this realm, wliether 
they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes 
doth appertain ; and is not, nor ought to 
be, subject to any foreign jurisdiction. 
But when we attribute to the queen’s 
Majesty the chief government, we give not 
thereby to our princes the ministering, either 
of Gob’s word or of the sacraments ; but 
that only prerogative which we see to have 
been given always to all godly princes in 
Holy Scripture by God himself, that 
is, that they should rule all estates and 
dcgi-ces committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, 
and restrain with the civil sword the stub- 
born and evil-doers. The bishop of Borne 
hath no jurisdiction in this realm of Eng- 
land.” 

By the 1 Eliz. c. 1, it is enacted as 
follows, viz. tliat no foreign prince, per- 
son, prelate, state, or potentate, spiritual 
or temporal, shall use, enjoy, or exercise 
any manner of power, jurisdiction, su- 
periority, authority, pre-eminence, or pri- 
vilege, spiritual or ecclesiastical, witnin 
this realm, or any other her Majesty’s do- 
minions or countries, but the same shall 
be abolished thereout for ever ; any statute, 
ordinance, custom, constitutions, or any 
other matter or cause whatsoever to the 
contrary notwithstanding. (S. 16.) 

And such jurisdictions, privileges, su- 
periorities, and pre-eminence, spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or eccle- 
siastical power or authority have hereto- 
fore been, or may lawfully be, exercised or 
used for the visitation of the ecclesiastical 
state and persons, and for reformation, 
order, and correction of the same, and of 
all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
shall for ever be united and annexed to 
the imperial crown of this realm. (S. 17.) 

And if any person shall by writing^ 
printmg, teaching^ preaching express MJorefs, 
deed or act^ advisedly, maliciously, and 
directly affirm, hold, stand with, set forth, 
maintain, or defend the authority, pre- 
eminence, power, or jurisdiction, spiritual 
or ecclesiastical, of any foreign prince, 
prelate, person, state, or potentate whatso- 
ever, heretofore claimed, used, or usuroed 
within this realm, or any other her Ma^ 
jesty’s dominions or countries; or shall 
advisedly, maliciously, and directly put ia 
use, or execute, auytliing for the extoUingi 
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advancement) setting forth, maintenance, 
or defence of any such pretended or 
usurped iurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, 
and authority, or any part thereof; he, 
his abettors, aiders, procurers, and coun- 
sellors shall, for the first offence, forfeit 
all his goods, and if he hath not goods to 
the value of £20 he shall also be imprisoned 
for a year, and the benefices of every 
spiritual person offending shall also be 
void j for the second offence shall incur a 
prfemimirej and for the third shall be 
guilty of high treason. (S. 27 — 30.) 

But no person shall be molested for 
any offence committed only by preaching^ 
teaching^ or words, unless he be indicted 
within one half year after the offence com- 
mitted. (S. 31.) 

And no person shall be indicted or ar- 
raigned but by the oath of two or more 
witncvsses ; which witnesses, or so many of 
them as shall be living, and within the 
realm at the time of the arraignment, shall 
be brought face to face before the party 
arraigned, if he require the same. (S. 37.) 

If any person shall by writing, cypher- 
ing, printing, preaching, or teaching, deed 
or act, advisedly and wittingly, hold or 
stand with, to extol, set forth, maintain or 
defend the authority, jurisdiction, or power 
of the bishop of Rome or of his see, here- 
tofore claimed, used, or usurjied, within 
this realm, or in any of her Majesty’s do- 
minions ; or by any speech, open deed, or 
act, advisedly and wittingly attribute any 
such manner of jurisdiction, authority, or 
pre-eminence to the said see of Home, or 
to any bishop of the same see for the time 
being ; he, his abettors, procurers, and 
counsellors, his aiders, assistants, and com- 
forters, upon purpose and to the intent so 
set forth, further and extol the said usurped 
power, being indicted or presented within 
one year, and convicted at any time after, 
shall incur a praemunire. — 5 Uliz. c. 1, s. 2, 
^ And the justices of assize, or two jus- 
tices of the peace, (one whereof to be of 
the quorum,) in their sessions, may inquire 
thereof, and shall certify the presentment 
into the King’s Bench in forty days, if the 
term be then open ; if not, at the first day 
of the full term next following the said 
forty days : on pain of £100. (S. 3.) 

And the justices of the King’s Bench, 
as well upon such certificate as by inquiry 
before themselves, shall proceed thereupon 
os in cases of priemunire. (S. 4.) 

But charitable giving of reasonable alms 
to an offender, without fraud oi covin, 
shall not be deemed abetting, procuring, 
oodhselling, aiding, assisting, or comfort- 
ing. (S. 18.) 


The papal encroachments upon the king’s 
sovereignty in causes and over persons 
ecclesiastical, yea, even in matters civil, 
under that loose pretence of in ordine ad 
spiritualia, had obtained a great strength 
and long continuance in this realm, not- 
withstanding the security the Crown had 
by the oaths of fealty and allegiance ; so 
that there was a necessity to unrivet those 
usurpations, by substituting by authority 
of parliament a recognition by oath of the 
king’s supremacy, as well in causes eccle- 
siastical as civil ; and thereupon the oath 
of supremacy was framed. — 1 H. IL 75. 

Which oath, as finally established by the 
1 Will. III. c. 8, is as follows : “ I A. B. 
do swear, that 1 do from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as impious and here- 
tical, that damnable doctrine and position, 
that princes, excommunicated or deprived 
by the pope or any authority of the see of 
Rome, may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or any other whatsoever. 
And I do declare, that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath 
or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ec- 
clesiastical or spiritual, within this realm ; 
so help me God.” 

But, lastly, the usurped jurisdiction of 
the pope being abolished, and there being 
no longer any danger to the liberties of 
the Church or State ffom that quarter; 
and divers of the princes of this realm 
having entertained more exalted notiom 
of the supremacy, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, than were deemed concistent with 
the legal establishment and constitution ; 
it was thought fit at the Revolution to de- 
clare and express, how far the regal pov/cr, 
in matters spiritual as well as temporal, 
doth extend ; that so, as well the just pre- 
rogative of the Crown on the one ho .id, as 
the rights and liberties of the subject on 
the other, might be ascertained and secured. 
Therefore by the statute of the 1 W. III. 
c. 6, it is enacted as followeth : 

“ Whereas bv the law and ancient usage 
of this realm, the kings and queens thereof 
have taken a solemn oath upon the evan- 
gelists at their respective coronations, to 
maintain the statutes, laws, and customs of 
the said realm, and all the people and in- 
habitants thereof in their spiritual and 
civil rights and properties ; but forasmuch 
as the oath itself, on such occasion ad- 
ministered, hath heretofore been framed m 
doubtful words and expressions, with rela- 
tion to ancient laws at this time unknown ; 
to the end therefore that one uniform oam 
may be in all times to come taken by the 
kings and queens of this realmi 
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them respectively administered, at the times 
of theiif and every of their coronation, it is 
enacted that the following oath shall be 
, administered to every king or queen who 
• shall succeed to the imperial crown of this 
realm, at their respective coronations, by 
one of the archbishops or bishops of this 
realm of England for the time being, to 
be thereunto appointed by such king or 
queen respectively, and in the presence of 
all persons that shall be attending, assist- 
ing, or otherwise present at such their re- 
spective coronations : that is to say, 

“The archbishop or bishop shall say, 

* Will you solemnly promise and swear, to 
govern the people of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and tne dominions thereto belong- 
ing, according to the statutes in parliament 
agreed on, and the laws and customs of 
the same ? * The king or queen shall say, 

* I solemnly promise so to do.* 

** Archbishop or bishop: ‘Will you to 
your power cause law and justice in mercy 
to be executed in all your judgments P* 
The king and queen shall answer, ‘ I will.* 
Archbishop or bishop: ‘Will you to 
the utmost of your power maintain the 
laws of G(n), the true, profession of the 
gospel, and Protestant reformed religion 
established by law? And will you pre- 
serve unto the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, and to the churches committed to 
their chiU'ge, all such rites and privileges 
as by law do or shall appertain unto them 
or any of them ? ’ Tlie king or queen 
shall answer, ‘All this I promise to do:* 
after this, ihying his or her hand upon the 
holy Gospels, he or she shall say, ‘The 
things wdiich I have here before promised, 
I will perform and keep ; so help me 
Gofl:’ and shall then kiss the book.’* 

^ the Act of Union of the two kingdoms 
of Engkvnd and Scotland, 5 Anne, c. 8, it is 
enacted, that after the demise of her Ma- 
jesty Queen Anne, the sovereign next suc- 
ceeding, and so for ever afterwards every 
king or queer, succeeding to the royal go- 
vernment of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
at his or her coronation, shall in the pre- 
sence of all persons who shall be attending, 
assisting, or otherwise then and there pre- 
sent, take and subscribe au oath to main- 
tain and preserve inviolably the settlement 
of the Church of England, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof 
as by law established, within the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland, and the dominion 
of Wales and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
and the territories thereunto belonging. 

And shall also swear and ^ subscribe, 
that they shall inviolably maintain and 
preserve the, settlement of the true Pro- 


testant religion, with the government, 
worship, disci] line, right, and privileges 
of the Church of Scotland, as then estab- 
lished by the li ws of that kingdom. (The 
foregoing autl.orities are quoted from 
Burn,) 

By the Church of England, the sove- 
reign is thus regarded as being over all 
persons, and over all causes, ecclesias- 
tical as well as civil, supreme. On this 
head an objection is raised against the 
Church of England, as if her ministers 
derived their authority from the Crown. 
This objection is thus answered by Palm- 
er: 1. We must insist upon it that the 
principles of the Church of England, with 
reference to the authority of the civil 
magistrate in ecclesiastical affairs, cannot 
be determined in any way by the opinions 
of lawyers, or the preambles of acts of 
parliament. We nowhere subscribe to 
either one or the other. 2. The opinion 
of the temporal power itself as to its own 
authority in ecclesiastical affairs, and its 
acts in accordance with such opinions, are 
peifectly distinct from the principles of 
the Church of England on these points. 
We are not bound to adopt such opinions, 
or approve such acts of temporal rulers, 
nor even to approve every point of the 
existing law. Ik The clergy of England, 
in acknowledging the sujiremacy of the 
king, A. D. 1531, did so, as Burnet proves, 
with the important proviso, “ quantum per 
Christi legem licet ; ” which original con-- 
dition is ever to he supposed in our acknow- 
ledgment of the royal supremacy. Con- 
sequently we give no authority to the 
prince, except what is consistent with the 
maintenance of all those rights, liberties, 
jurisdictions, and spiritual powers, “ which 
the law of Christ confers on his Church.'* 
4. The Churcli of England believes the 
jurisdiction and commission of her clergy 
to come from God, by apostolical suc- 
cession, as is evident from the ordination 
service, and has been qn'oved by the Papist 
Milner himself (“ Letters to a Prebendary,** 
Let. 8) j and it is decidedly the doctrine 
of the great majority of her theologians. 
6. The acts of English monarchs have 
been objected in proof of their views on 
the subject. We are not bound to sub- 
scribe to those views. If their acts were 
wrong in any case, we never approved 
them, though wo may have been obliged 
by circumstances to submit to intrusions 
and usuri)ations. But since this is a 
favourite topic with Romanists, let us 
view the matter a little on another side. 
I ask, then, whether the parliaments of 
France did not, for a long series of years, 
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exercise jurisdiction over the administra- 
tion of the sacratnents, compelling the 
l^man bishops and priests of France to 
nve the sacrament to Jansenists, whom 
9iey believed to be heretics? Did they 
not repeatedly judge in questions of faith, 
viz. as to the obligation of the bull 
UnigenitHsf” Did they not take cog- 
nizance of questions of faith and discipline 
to such a degree, that they were said to 
resemble “ a school of theology ? ** I ask 
whether the clergy of France in their 
convocations were not wholly under the 
control of the king, who could prescribe 
their subjects of debate, prevent them 
from debating, prorogue, clissofve, &c. ? ^ 
Did they not repeatedly beg in vain 
from the kings of France, for a long series 
of years, to be permitted to hold provin- 
cial synods for the suppression of immo- 
rality, heresy, and infidelity ? Is not this 
liberty still withheld from them, and from 
every other Roman Church in Europe? 
I further ask whether the emperor Joseph 
IL did not enslave tlie Churches of Ger- 
many and Italy? AVhether he did not 
suppress monasteries, suppress and unite 
bishoprics? Whether he did not sus- 
pend the bishops from conferring orders, 
exact from them oaths of obedience to 
all his measures present and future, 
issue royal decrees for removing images 
from churches, and for the regulation of 
Divine worship down to the minutest 
points, even to the number of candles at 
mass ? Whether he did not take on himself 
to silence preachers who had declaimed 
again^ persons of unsound faith? Whether 
he did not issue decrees against the bull 
“ Un^enitusy' thus interfering with the 
doctrinal decision of the whole Roman 
Church? I ask whether this conduct was 
not accurately imitated by the grand duke 
of Tuscany, the king of Naples, the duke 
of Parma ; whether it did not become pre- 
valent in almost every part of the Roman 
Church; and whether its effects do not 
continue to the present day? I again ask, 
whether ‘‘ Organic Articles ” were not en- 
acted by Buonaparte in the new Gallican 
Church, which placed everything in eccle- 
siastical affairs under the go\ernment? 
Whether the bishops were not forbidden 
by the emperor to confer orders without 
the permission of government; whether 
the oDvious intention was not to place the 
priests, even in their spiriuial functions, 
under the civil powers? And, in fine, 
whether these obnoxious “Organic Ar- 
ticles” axe not, up to the present day, in 
almost every point in forte ? I again in- 
quire whether the order of Jesuits was 


not suppressed by the mere civil powers, 
in Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, &c. ; 
whether convents, monasteries, confrater- 
nities, friars, and monks, and nuns, of 
every sort and kind, were not extinguished, 
suppressed, annihilated by royal commis- 
sion, and by the temporal power, in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Spain, 
Portugal, &c., and in opposition to the 
etitions and protests of the pope and the 
ishops ? I again ask, whether the king of 
Sicily does not, in his “ Tribunal of the 
Monarchy,” up to the present day, try 
ecclesiastical causes, censure, excommuni- 
cate, absolve ? Whether this tribunal did 
not, in 1712, give absolution from episco- 
pal excommunications ; and whether it was 
not restored by Benedict XTL in 1728? 

Is there a Roman Church on the conti- 
nent of Europe, where the clergy can 
communicate freely with him whom tliey 
regard as their spiritual head ; or where 
all papal bulls, rescripts, briefs, &c. arc 
not subjected to a rigorous surveillance 
on the part of government, and allowed or 
disallowed at its pleasure? In fine, was 
not Gregory XVI. himself compelled, in 
his encyclical letter of 1832, to utter the 
most vehement complaints and lament- 
ations, at tlie degraded condition of the 
Roman obedience ? Does he not confess 
that the Church is “subjected to earthly 
considerationsy* ^^reduM to a base servi- 
tudey^ “ the rights of its bishops trampled 
on f ” Tliese are all certain facts : I appe^ I 
in proof of them to the Roman historians, 
and to many other writers of autliorit/j 
and they form but a part of what might bo 
said on this subject. Romanists should 
blush to accuse the Church of England 
for the acts of our civil rulers in ec^csi- 
astical matters. They should roinernbcr 
those words, “Tliou hypocrite, cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out tlie 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.^ 

But it will be objected, all this was 
contrary at least to the principles of the 
Roman Church, while English theologians, 
on the contrary, exaggerate the authority 
of the civil magistrate in ecclesiastical 
affairs. We amnit unequivocally, that 
some of our theologians have spoken un- 
advisedly on this subject. But what of 
that? Can they have gone further than 
the whole school of Gallican writers, of 
modern canonists, and reforming theolo- 
gians, in the Romish Church, whose object 
IS ta overthrow tho papal power, and 
render the Church subservient m all things 
to the State P Do Romanists imagine that 
we are ignorant of the principles of Pituou 
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and the Gallican School, of Giannone, Van 
Espen, Zallwein, I)e Hontheim, Ricci, 
Ey Del, Sioch, Rechberger, Oberhauser, 
Riegger, Cavallari, Tamburini, and fifty 
others, who were tinged with the very 
principles imputed to us ? Do they forget 
that their clerfft/ in many parts have peti- 
tioned princes to remove the canonical law 
of celibacy In fine, is it not well known, 
that there is a conspiracy among many of 
their theologians, to subject the discipline 
of the Church to the civil magistrate P It 
is really too much for Romanists to assail 
us on the very point where they are them- 
selves most vulnerable, and where they 
are actually most keenly suffering. Our 
Churches, though subject to some incon- 
venience, and lately aggrieved by the sup- 
pression of bishoprics in Ireland, contrary 
to the solemn protests of the bishops and 
clergy, are yet in a far more respectable 
and independent position than the Roman 
C'h arches. Those amongst us who main- 
tciiu the highest principles of the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Church, have reason to 
feel thankful that we have not yet fallen 
to the level of the Church of Rome. 

SUPREMACY, PAPAL. The fourth 
Lateran (Council, in the year 1215, is the 
first of those called general which recog- 
nised the authority of the Roman see as 
supremo over the Church. In the fifth 
canon the RoH^an Church is said to 
have “a principality of power over all 
others, as the mother and mistress of all 
Christian believers j ” and all other patri- 
archs arc -required to receive their palls 
from the Roman pontiff. The titles of 
universal pope and universal patriarch, 
first used by the bishops of Constantinople, 
and afterwards applied indifferently to the 
bishops of Romo and Constantinople, as 
appeal " by the letters of the emperor 
Constantine Pogonatus, in Labbe andCos- 
sart, vol. vi. pn. 59;], 599, were titles of 
honour, and dia not imjily universal juris- 
diction. There was no allusion to it in 
any former general council ; so that, up to 
1215, it was tree for a man to think how 
he pleased concerning it. And not only 
were men free to deny the papal supre- 
macy, they were bound to resist and re- 
ject it, in all places where it could not be 
proved to have been from the beginning. 
For so it was decreed by the third general 
council, which was assembled at Ephesus, 
A. D. 431, “ that none of the bishops, most 
beloved of God, do assume any otner pro- 
vince that is not, and was not formerly, 
and from the beginning, subject to him, or 
those who w^ere his predecessors. But if 
any have assumed any church, that, he be 


forced to restore it, that so the canons of 
the Fathers be not transgressed, nor worldly 
pride be introduced under the mask of this 
sacred function. The holy general synod 
hath therefore decreed, that the right of 
eve^ province, formerly, and from the 
beginning, belonging to it, be preserved 
clear and in^dolable.” This decree was 
passed on the occasion of an attempt by 
the patriarch of Antioch to usurp autnority 
over the churches of the island of Cyprus, 
which had not been formerly under his 
jurisdiction, and is w'orthy of notice to the 
members of the Churches of England and 
Ireland. For as it is beyond denial, from 
the conduct of the British and Irish hi-* 
shops, that the Churches in these islands 
knew no subjection to Rome up to the 
close of the sixth century, it is certain that 
every exercise of jurisdiction which the 
bishop of Rome practised afterwards for a 
time in this kingdom, w'as in violation of 
the decrees of the Catholic Church, and 
that the Churches here Avere merely acting 
in obedience to those decrees, wben, after 
having made trial of that cruel bondage, 
they were enabled to release themselves 
from it. There is one other thing not un- 
worthy of notice as concerns this point. 
By the creed of Pope Pius, all communi- 
cants ill tlie Church of Rome are required 
to acknowledge as part of that “faith 
without which no man can be saved,'' 
“ the holy Catholic, Apostolic Roman 
Church, for the mother and mistress of all 
Churches." It should be known that the 
Fathers assembled in the second general 
council, Constantinople, A. D, 381, gave 
the title which is here claimed for Ilome to 
the Churcli of J erusalem, as appears from 
their synodical epistle. “ We acknowdedge 
the most venerable Cyril, most beloved 
of God, to be bishop of the Church ^of 
Jerusalem, which is the mother of all 
Churches." — See Cone. ii. 966. Thus then 
it appears, that in order to obtain com- 
munion in Rome, it is necessary to record 
an opinion directly at variance with that 
of a general council universally acknow- 
ledged. 

The following has been abbreviated from 
Mr. Sanderson Robins's very able treatise 
on the Evidence of Scripture against the 
Claims of the Church of Rome. 

“ The earlier popes knew nothing of the 
modern view which makes Peter and his 
alleged successors to be the supreme pas- 
tors, and all other bislxops subordinate and 
deriving authority from them. Lauuoy 
cites no fewer than forty who^ employ the 
term fellow-bishop, and fellow-priest \ 
which utterly contradicts the opinion of 
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Belhrmine and his school. The very 
Ihacmula which indicates the invasion of 
episcopal inlependence, * By the gtace of 
the apostolic see,* is not to be friiced 
farther back than the middle of the t1iir> 
century. Yet Duval argues that 
beca|tse.1):ie jurisdiction of bishops can be 
ling^i^or tsKcn away by the pope, it is not 
dei^V^Sd^ iipmediately from Christ. The 
conve]^<(" is the true proposition ; because 
it is derived immediately from Christ, it, 
cannot be limited or taken away by the 
pope. 

<*The interpretation which assigns au- 

S e power to the pope as Pet^s suc- 
r, would make, him universal bishop, 
^ave nothing but vicariaf j^ower to 
all Q^r bishops, which is exactly the 
condition so strenuously'fesisted by Gre- 
golry w Great, when he feared the grow- 
iippwtance of the see of Constanti- 
ticm^^^Bcllarmine admits the title to be 
|iim&i|tian and profane; but when he 
attetnpts to draw a distinction in hivour of 
the powers claimed for the bishop of Home, 
he reasOnaiUogically, as Launoy has abund- 
antly proved. 

“The witness of the Bible remains, in 
spite of all efforts to conceal or pervert its 
meaning by those who are interested in 
defending aW; adverse system. It repre- 
sents the offied of Christ as incommunica- 
and unapproachable. He is the Root, 
Ittm which the branches derive life and 
f sl^ength; the Shepherd, who knows his 
and is known of them ; the heaven- 
ly JSrid^oom, to whom the- Church is 
esQDtisedk So, again, he is ‘ tshe^IIead over 
fdi. things to the Church, which is his body, 
we fhlness of 'him that filleth all in all.’ 
T^en the title is ascribed to another, there 
Is insurinountable difficulty involved. If 
Petdy or the bjshop of Rome, is the head, 
then Ike Church must in the same sense 
be his body, which no one ventures to say. 
The distinction, again, between a visible 
and an invisible head has not the least 
show of Scripture proof, and is no better 
than invention to meetr an obvious diffi- 
culty. ‘ Not is it of any avail to speak, as 
BOW of Christ as the essential, and 
Petit^the ministerial head, because what- 
ever lotion to the Church is represented 
by the figure, can exist only under the 
former, that is, bjr the union of believers 
to Christ, which is maintained through 
the ministi^ of the word and sacraments. 

“ There is an utter and hopeless disagree- 
ment, and on a point which'^volf^^ su- 
preme government. Jt is no secondary 
question, but one, as Dupin reminds us, 
which includes all ecclesiastical discipline. 


And yet, whether pope is superior to coun- 
cil, or the reverse ; and whether the pope 
enjoys his prerogatives by Divine right, 
or ecclesiastical, nas never beep defined, 
though the decision is above all things re- 

a uired. In the Council of Trent, where 
le deUvetfy of a clear, intelligible doctrine 
mighf.have beeft reasonably expected, there 
wa8,Jn8tead, a prohibition of all discussion 
on the!' subject. It is not even settled 
whetlmrrhy disagreement on the question, 
ersons incur the peril of heresy ; Gerson 
olds the affirmative, and Bossuet sides 
with him, while Duval and others maintain 
the negative. The truth is, that the Ro- 
man Church has authorized two opposite 
conclusions, which have been enforced as 
the one party or the other prevailed. It 
not the mere contention of private doc- 
tors, whose judgment might on either side 
be disavowed, but it is the Church itself 
which speaks inconsistently by its synod- 
ical decisions. It has, indeed, been de- 
manded unreasonably, and sometimes in- 
cautiously allowed, that no statements of 
doctrine should be attributed to the Roman-^ 
Church as authoritati\e, but such as are 
contained in the decrees of the Council ot 
Trent, in the creed of Pius IV., and in the 
catechism. But it is to be observed, in the 
first place, that the decisions of the council 
avowedly do not extend beyond such points 
as had been brought into«iuestion by Pro- 
testants, and, at the same time, had not 
been disputed among Romanists theiri- 
sclves, for it was expressly enjoined that 
no definition should be made ^ibout any 
matter controverted among * Catholics * 
themselves, llie creed and the ‘catechism 
have no more than the authority of the 
individual pope, by whom they u ere jg’o- 
mulgated. It is true that this office was 
remitted to the bishop of Rome by the 
members of the council, but th^ possessed 
»o such power of delegation. They might 
have adopted any decree of the pope ani 
have given it synodical sanction ; but ,bcir 
consent previous to the consideration, or 
even knowledge of its contents, could not 
afford any weight additional to that which 
the pone alone could give. in tlje 

next place, ifce index qf bopks, the cate- 
chism, the breviaiy, and tbe missal, siCssess 
equal au^ority, for they are 
together in the decree passed at ttfe'^ 
of the council; that is, they possw as^ 
much authority as the decree of a wpe 
could give them, and less than tJiRt whith 
belqngs to the decree of a ootwpp ^ch 
has fiaphl confirmation. It is true fl&t, in 
the last of the articles which Pius IV. 
added^to the creed of the Churcy||^thoUC| 
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there is a profession of adherence to the hold df those who deny the absolute power 
decrees of general councils ; but then no of the pope ; but they have had their ad- 
liomanist ‘can tell what is and what is not^ ^vocates* among distinguished members of 
a general council. It depends on the *the Homan communion in all countries* 
school to which he belongs, and on* ^hich Panormitan represented them in.^It^, 
side of the mountains he happens.to live. Cardipal de Cusa in Germany, and'.ki^^^pun 
Some so-called general councils, as Bdlar- Alphonso Tostato, of ^whom 
mine tells us, are received, some ate /e- says that he was the wonder of ^^World 
jected, and some partly approved^ Jand for his learning. Nay, even in the tfcjver- 
partly reprobated ; whicn, as Leslm S^ys sjty of Paris, and among the doctors of the 
truly, * is going through all the deuces of Sorbonne, we find the contest raging with 
uncertainty.* The chief difficulty arises the utmost violence, and the great teachers 
from those which flatly contradict each in vehement antagonism. Sometimes we 
other, and. ydiich yet, from indispensable see the representative of the ])ope brought x 
considerations, ' the Homan Church is into collision with the theological nrofess^S 
obliged to acknowledge ; they are chiefly or ; as when Kicher maintained nro* 
such as pronounce upon this question of valent oplniops of his CJjurch against 
the supreme authority. At Pisa, and dinal du Perron,’ whof being a convert 
Constance, and Basle, the superiority of a from Protestantism, was, of course, 
council was distinctly and absolutely af- vagant on the other side. The|a|.5^^e 
firmed ; and obedience required from all close of the century, we have lioceaBlmi ^ 
persons of whatever dignity, including the archbishop of Valcntia, iinsparinff Mi ^ ' 
pope. In the Council of Florence it was condemnation of the GalUcans, and calling 
decreed that the pope, as the successor of on the pope to put them dowpt. While 
Peter, and as the \icar of Christ, is head Bossuet, on the other hand, affirhiS* that 
df Ihc whole church, the father and teacher the doctrine which he maintained had 
of all "fchristians, and that plenary power always been held in the Church ; though 
from Christ was given him, in the person he does not attempt to prove that there had 
of St. Peter, to feed the universal flock, not been another distinct line of teaching.** 
The Lateren Council under Leo X. de- SURCINGLE. The belt by' which the 
creed that the pope bus full authority over cassock is fastened round the waist, 
all councils, to summon, transfer, and dis- SURETY. (Sec Sjmisors.) 

solve them. It^is to be observed, that SURPLICE. A while linen garmen1i » 

these conflicting decisions of gr(*at Roman worn by the Christian clergy and other 
cotmcils are no more than, the embodying ministers of the Church, in the celehratijm 
in decrees the opposite interpretations of of Divine services, and also, on certw 
that text which forms the mam Scripture days, by members of colleges, whether* 
authority for all papal assumptions. No clerical or lay. Itis,iiiLatin,sM^;erj:?e/hc^«%r^ 
liatin council is to be compared with that a. name which Cardinal Bona says was not . 
of Constance for importance or dignity } older than 600 years before his time, (the 
and%y* its acts, accepted and confirmed mitldle of the seventeenth century,) and 
through the whole Western Cburch, it re- was so called from the white gamsient 
jected the exposition which Romanists are which was placed by ecclesiastics, super 
now trying; to enforce. M. de Maistre, the fpeUes^ over the garments of tossed skins 
chief papal champif>R in the present cen- worn by the northern -nations, 
tury, di- poses df the difficulty in a very This habit seems toi^ave been originally 
characteristic - way. When pressed with copied from the vestments of the Jewish 
the Decrees of Constance, he says that the priests, who, by Goi)*s own app^^int, 
answer Is easy : the council talked non- were to put on 1 white linen ephod at'tlm - 
sense, like the lingUsk tong Parliament, or time of public service. And its antia?W|J 
the CjBiJistituenfri^sembly, National in the Christian Church may be scenJ^iH 
Convmt^oa^Ac.! ^ ' GrcgoryNazianzen,who advised the pn^ts 

*lJO€r ot>poncnts boast tfiat their CJiurch to purity, because a little is soon seen 
is the.jimd everywhere ; but we <idss the in a white garment ; but mbre expressly 
Alps. Bl^find the whole system or cede- from St. Jerome, who, reproving the need- 
siaSucSaoctrine changed. The very term, less scruples of such as opposed the use of 
ultraraontanCi which is universally recog- it, says, “ whatj offence can it be to God, 
nised of a school, bea^ for a bisnbp bt spriest to proceed to the 

witness Hbotl^ersities have not only I communion in a white garment?**^ The 
sisted at mfferent periods, but exist at the ancients called this garment, from its co- 
same lime k different places. The IMU-* lour, Alha^ the Albe^ a word in later times 
can ChUrcBppfits, doubtless, been the string- applied to a surplice with close sleeves. 

• 3 fi 
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6TJRPLICB DAYS. 


SURROGATE. 


The surplice is whitep^ to represent uie 
[jpcence wd lighteousness with which 
to be clothed. As 

T' it, it is a thing so perfectly 
no reason need to he as- 
signed foir it r though Durandus has fplind 
out one ; for that author observes, tha^ as 
the garments used by the Jewish priest- 
hood were girt tight about them, to signify 
the bondage of the law ; so the looseness 
of the surplices used by the Cliristian 
priests signifies thfi freedom of the gospel. 

It is objected by dissenters from the 
Church of England, against the use of the 
Ofiiplice, that it is a rag of Popery, ami has 
Been abused by the Papists to- superstitious 
and idolatrous uses. Put this is no just 
objection against it ; for* if the surplice, or 
som^uch white garment, w as in use among 
the primitive Christians, the Church is 
jusdned in following their example, not- 
withstanding the abuses thereof by those 
of the Romish or any other communion. 

Whether the surplice should be w'orn by 
the preacher in the pulpit is a question 
whicn bus given rise, of lute years, to much 
unprofitable controversy. On the side of 
wearing the surplice, it is said that the 
preacher is nowhere in the Prayer Book 
mrccted to change his dress ; and therefore 
his dress should be, as before prescribed, 
the surplice. On the other hand it has 
been shown that, before the Reformation, 
the preachers w'cre accustomed to wear 
their ordinary dress in the pulpit, except 
in cathedrals and collegiate churches, wliich 
custom has come down to ur^ and to 
adhere to inherited customs ^is to act on 
the catholic princijde. On these facts it 
is obvious to remark, first, that the ultra- 
Protestants who are very violent agumst 
the. use of the surplice by the preacher, — 
are, in this instance, the Romanizers j and 
secondly, that if the surplice be not worpr 
since no preacher’s dress is appointed hy 
the Church, the preacher would be more 
corrupt who should appear in his ordinary 
cds^^lue. But those who are wise on 
cithlir will, in regard to a thing so 

purely indifferent, follow the customs of the 
place in which they are called to officiate. 

SURPLICE DAYS, or times. Accord- 
ing to the l-Tth canon, masters and 
fellows of colleges or halls^ "^nd all the 
scholws and students in either of the uni- 
versities, shall in their churches and cha- 
pels, upon all Sundays, holy-days^ and thefr 
eves, at the time of Divind service, wear 
svyrplices according to ihe order of the 
Church of lilnglana ; and such as are gra- 
duates, shall agi eeably wear with thefr sur- 
plices such hoods as do suverally apper- 


tain unto their degrees,” Saturdayevemng, 
it is to be observed, as the eve of iBunday, 
has always been considered as cominfr 
within this rule. The colleges in the uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Dublin con- • 
strue this rule as ^plying to all their 
members j those of Oxford, Christ Church 
excepted, to the foundation members only ; 
and there noblemen are deprived of the 
privilege of wearing the surplice. By the 
25tli canon, the use of the surplice is pre- 
scribed daily to the dean, masters, heads 
of collegiate churches, canons, and prebend- 
aries. The short surplice adopted in the 
Roman Church is a corruption, as Cardi- 
nal Bona confesses. He says that “ Ste- 
phen of Tonmay, who lived A. b. 1180, 
shows that the surplice formerly reached 
to the feet; and so likewise “HonOriiis 
de Vestihus Clericorum and that in the 
course of time it was shortened, as it ap- 
pears from the Council of Basle, sess. 21, 
which commanded the clergy to have sur- 
plices reaching below the middle of the 
leg. He adds, that they are now so much 
shortened as scarcely to reach to the kric^^. 
Hence it is evident that the Church of 
England retains the correct and ancient 
fashion. — Jed6. 

SURROGATE. Surrogate is one who 
is substituted or appointed in the room of 
another. Thus the office of granting 
licences for marriage in liCa of banns, being 
in the bishop of the diocese by his chancel- 
lor, the inconvenience of a journey to the ' 
seat of episcopal jurisdiction is obviated by 
the appointment of clergymen in the priii- 
fcipal towns of the diocese as surrogates, 
with the power of granting such licenc es, 
and of granting probates of w'ills, &c. 

By canon 128, “ No chancellor, coihrnis- 
sary, archdeacon, official, or any other per- 
son using ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shall 
ifUbstitute in thefr absence jiny >to keep 
court for them, unless he ho Cj^ei’a grave > 
minister and a graduate, or a Ifetfose 1 public 
preacher, and a beneficed .man near the 
place where the courts are kept, or a ba- 
chelor of law, or a master of m’ts at least, 
who hath some skill in the civil and eccle- 
siastical taw, a^nd is a favourer of true re- 
ligion, and a man qf .modest and Jhonest 
conversation ; “iinder pain of' suspension, 
for every', tjUtte- tliat mey offend, therein, 
from the ej^eution of their offices for the 
space of three months toties quoties : %nd 
he likewise that is deputed, being not 

a3 ualified as is before esqprewed, and yet 
iall presume to be a sub^tute to any 
e, and shall keep any court as afore-/ 
shall undergo the same censufe m 
mfainer and form as is before expressed. 



SUESUH CORDA. 

And by the statute of the 26 Geo. 11. 
c. 33, No surrogate, deputed by any ec- 
clesiastical judge, who^hath power to grant 
licences of marriage, shall grant any such 
licence before he hath taken an oath before 
the said judge, faithfully to execute his 
office according to law, to the best of his 
knowledge; and bath given security by 
his bond in the sum of £100 to the bishop 
of the diocese, for the due and faithfiu 
execution of his office. 

SURSUM CORDA. {Lift up your 
hearts,) Cyprian, in the third century, 
attests the use of the form “ Lift up your 
hearts,*^ and its response, in the liturgy of 
Africa. Augustine, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, speaks of these words as 
being used in all churches. And accord- 
ingly we find them placed at the beginning 
of the Anaphora, or canon, (or solemn 
prayers,) in the liturgies of Antioch and 
CflRsarea, Constantinorfie and Romo, Africa, 
Gaul, and Spain. Ilow long these intro- 
ductory sentences have been used in 
England it would be in vain to inquire : 
we have no reason, however, to doubt that 
they are as old as Christianity itself in 
these countries. The Gallican and Italian 
churches used them, and Christianity with 
its liturgy probably came to the British isles 
from one or other of those churches. We 
may be certain, at all events, that they 
have been used^n the English liturgy ever 
since the time of Augustine, archbisnop of 
Canterbury, in 595. 

It appears that these sentences were 
preceded»by a salutation or benediction in 
the ancient liturgies. According to Theo- 
doret, the beginning of the mystical 
liturgy, or most solemn prayers, was that 
apoftolic benediction, “The giuce of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God^ 
and the^ fellowship of the Holy Ghost, 
be with 'you air.” The same was alsotil- 
ludcd to by Chrysostom, w'hen he was a 
presbyc'^r of the Church of Antioch. We 
find that this benediction, with the re- 
sponse of the people, “And with thy 
spirit,” has all along preserved its place in 
the East ; lor in the liturgies of ( 'Oisarca, 
Constantinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
it is^ uniSoniily placed at the beginning of 
the Anaphora^ befpi^ the form, “Lift 
up your hearts.” In Egypt, Africa, and 
Italy, the apostolic henediciion W’as not 
used at this place, but instead of it the 
priest S8i(jl, Ine Lord be with you,” and 
the people .replied, “ and with thy spirit.” 
In Spain, ana probably Gaul, ^ now in 
England, there was no salutation before 
Jtlxe introductory sentences. 


SUSPENSION. > 739 

Priest. Lift up your Sacerdos. SurBum 
hearts. , corda. 

lift them liisponSi 

up unto the Lord. ad , 

Priest. Let us give Sacetj^, ' 

thanks unto our Lord agamiis Domino 

God. nostro. 

Answer. It is meet Pespons. Dignum et 
and right so to do. justum cst. 

Palmer, 

SUSANNAH, THE HISTORY OF. 
An apociyqihal book (or rather chapter) of 
the Bible, containing the story of, one 
Susannah, daughter of Chelcias, and the 
wife of Joacliim, of the tribe of 'Judah, , 
who lived at Babylon, being carried thi^er'" 
captive with her husband, probably at the 
same time with Daniel, that is, in the year 
of the World 3398, before Christ 604. 
The story is well knowm, being allowed to 
be read, among other apocryphal books, 
for the instruction of manners. 

This history makes part of the hook of 
Daniel in the Greek, but is not found in 
the Hebrew. Mari)^ therefore have dis- 
puted, not only the canonicalness, but even 
the truth of it; imagining it to no more 
than a pious fable, invented as an ex- 
ample of a chaste and loyal wife. Julius 
Africaniis was of this opinion ; and St. 
Jerome in some places censures it as a 
mere fable ; though, in others, he tells us 
that not only the Greeks and Latins, but 
the Spians and Egyptians also, received 
and admitted it as Scripture. Origen 
wrote expressly in defence of it. The 
Church of Rome allows it to be of equal 
authority, with the Book of Daniel. 

SUSPENSION. In the laws of the ' 
Church we read of two sorts of suspen- 
sion ; one relating solely to the clergy, the 
other extending also to the laity. That 
which relates solely to the clergy is.'sils- 
pension from office and benefice jointly, or 
♦ from office or benefice singly ; and may be 
called a temporary degradation, or de- 
privation of both. And the penalty upon 
a clergyman officiating after suspension, 
if he shall persist therein after k^reproof 
from the bishop, (by the anci<Sit>\t»non 
law,) that he shall be excommunicated.all 
manner of ways, and every person who 
communicates with him shall be excom- 
municated also. The other sort of sus- 
pension, which extends also to the laity, 
18 suspension ingressu eedesia^ or from 
the hearing of Divine service, and re- 
ceiving the holy communion; which may 
therefore be called a temporary excommu- 
nication. Which two sorts of suspension, 
the one relating ;.to the clergy alone, and 
the other to the laity also, do herein agree, 
that both are infiioted for crimes of an 
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inferior nature, such as in the first case 
deserve not deprivation, and such as in 
the second case deserve not excommuni- 
cation | that both, in practice at least, are 
temporary ; both also terminate either at a 
certain time, when inflicted for such time, 
or upon satisfaction given to the judge 
when inflicted until something be per- 
formed which he has enjoined ; and lastly, 
both (if unduly performed) are attended 
with further penalties ; that of the clergy 
with irregularity, if they act in the mean 
lime ; and that of the laity (as it seems) 
with excommunication, if they eitlier pre- 
sume to join in communion during their 
suspension, or do not in due time perform 
those things which the suspension was 
intended to enforce the performance of. 

SWEDENBORGIANS. This body of 
Christians claims to possess an entirely 
new dispensation of doctrinal truth de- 
rived from the theological writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg ; and, as the name 
imports, they refuse to be numbered with 
the sects of which the general body of 
Christendom is at present composed. 

Emanuel Baron Swedenborg was born 
at Stockholm in 1688, and died in London 
in 1772. He was a person of great intel- 
lectual attainments, a member of several 
of the learned societies of Europe, and the 
author of very voluminous philosophical 
treatises. In 1745 ho separated himself 
from all secular pursuits, relinquished 
his official labours in the Swedish State, 
and commenced the career which led to a 
religious movement. In that year, and 
thenceforth, he was favoured, he reports, 
with continual communications from 
spiritual world, being oftentimes admitted 
into heaven itself, and there indulged with 
splendid visions of angelic glory and felicity. 
The power was given him to converse with 
these celestial residents; and from their 
revelations, sometimes made directly to 
himself and sometimes gathered by him 
from the course of their deliberations, he 
obtained the most important of his doc- 
trines* His own account of the matter is 
thus stated in a letter to a friend : — ** I 
have been called to a holy office by the 
Lord himself, who most graciously mani- 
fested himself before me, liis servant, in 
the year 1745, and then open?d my sight 
into the spiritual world, and gave me to 
speak with spirits and angels, as I do even 
to this day. From that time I began to 
publ^h the many arcana which 1 have 
eith^ seen, or which *b&ve been revealed 
to; me, concerning heaven and hell, con- 
cerning the slate of man after death, con- 
cerning true Divine worship, and concern- 


ing the spiritual sense of the Word, besides 
otner things of the highest importance, 
conducive to salvation and wisdom.” 

The general result of these communica- 
tions waa to convince the baron that the 
sacred writings have two senses — one their 
natural, the other their spiritual, sense ; the 
latter of which it was his high commission 
to unfold. The natural sense is that which 
is alone received by other Christian 
churches — ^the words of Scripture being 
understood to have the same signification 
(and no other) which they bear in ordinary 
human intercourse; the spiritual sense is 
that which, in the judgment of the New 
Church, is concealed within the natural 
sense of these same words, each word or 
phrase possessing, in addition to its ordi- 
nary meaning, an interior significance cor- 
re^onding w'ith some spiritual truth. 

The principal tenets he deduced from 
this interior meaning of the Holy Word, 
and which his followers still maintain, are 
these: That the last judgment has al- 
ready been accomplished (viz. in 1757) ; 
that the former “ heaven and earth ” are 
passed away ; that the “ New Jerusalem,” 
mentioned m the Apocalypse, has already 
descended, in the form of the “New 
Church;” and, that, consequently, the se- 
cond advent of the Lord has even now 
been realized, in a spiritujil sense, by the 
exhibition of his power tnd glory in the 
New Church thus established. 

The usual doctrine of the Trinity is not 
received; the belief of the New Chlurcli 
being, “that the Father, Son, end Holy 
Spirit are one in the person of our Lo:d 
Jesus Christ, comparatively as soul, body, 
and proceeding operation are one in evory 
individual man.” * 

The New Church also rejects the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, and 
the imputed righteousness of Christ : sal- 
vation, it inculcates, cannot be obtained 
except by the combination of gooa works 
with faith. “ To fear God, and to work 
righteousness, is to have charity; and 
whoever has charity, whatever his religious 
sentiments may be, will be saved.” 

The resurrection, it is believed, will not 
be that of the material body, but of a spi- 
ritual body ; and this will not immediately 
pass into a final state of being, but be sub- 
ject to a kind of purgatory, where those 
who are interiorly good will receive truth 
corresponding with their state of goodness, 
and thus be fitted for heaven ; while those 
who are interiorly evil will reject all truth, 
and thus be among the lost. 

The sacraments of and the 

Lord*s supper are administered in the 
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New Church. The former is believed to 
be “ a sign and a medium, attended with a 
Divine influence of introduction into the 
Lord’s Church ; and it means that the Lord 
will purify our minds from wicked desires 
and bad thoughts, if we are obedient to 
his koly word?’ The latter is believed to 
be a sign and a medium, attended with a 
Divine influence, for introducing the Lord’s 
true children, as to their spirits, into heaven ; 
and it means that the Lord feeds their souls 
with his Divine goodness and truth.” 

The mode of worship adopted by the 
followers of Swedenborg resembles in its 
general form that of most other Christian 
bodies ; the distribution of subjects in their 
liturgy, and the composition of their 
hymns and prayers, being, of course, spe- 
cial ; but no particular form is considered 
to be binding on each society. 

The general affairs of the New Church 
(which is the name assumed by the Sweden- 
borglan sect) are managed by a conference, 
w'liich meets yearly, composed of ministers 
and laymen in conjunction ; the proportion 
of the latter being determined by the size 
of the respective congregations which they 
re})resent : a society of from 12 to 50 mem- 
bers sending one representative, and socie- 
ties of from 50 to 100 members, and those 
of upwards lOO members, sending each 
two and three representatives respectively. 
There is noth.Vg, h.ow'ever, in Sweden- 
borg’s wTi tings to sanction any particular 
form of Church government. — Registrar- 
gemraVs Report. 

SYMILOi., or SYxMBOLUM. A title 
anciently given to the Apostles’ Creed, 
and for which several reasons have been 
assigned. Two of these have an appear- 
ance of pi\>bability, viz. that (1.) which 
derives it from a Greek word, signifying a 
throwing or casting together, and alleges 
that the apostles each contributed an 
article to form the creed, forming their 
joint oninion or counsel in an abridged 
form; and (2.) the opinion that this creed 
was used in limes of persecution as a 
watchword or mark whereby Christians 
(like; soldiers in the army) were distin- 
guished from all others. This latter is 
the sense given in the short catechism of 
Edward \T., 1^52, w^here we read, 

Why is this abridgment of the faith termed 
a symbol f S. A symbol is, as much as to 
say, a sign, mark, privy token, or watch- 
word, whereby the soldiers of the same 
camp are known from their enemies. For 
this reason the abridgment of the faith, 
whereby the Christians are known from 
them that are no Christians, is rightly 
named a symbol.” 


T41. 

The term symbol, importing an emblem 
or sensible representation, is also applied 
in the holy eucharist to the sacred ele- 
ments, which there set forth the body and 
blood of (’hrist. (See also Emblem.) 

SYMPHONY. In music, an instru- 
mental composition in the form of an over- 
ture, &c. The term is popularly applied 
to short introductory movements on the 
organ, before anthems and other pieces; 
also to any portion performed by the in- 
strument without the voices, including 
preludes, interludes, and postludes, i. e. 
strains before, in the midst, and at the end 
of nsalmody, and other church music. 

The word sumphonea occurs in Daniel iii. 
5, 7, 10, 15; being evidently the Greek 
word (TviKpujvia, written in Hebrew or Chal- 
dee letters, like other words in the same 
sentence, as Kaithcros, KiOdpa, (harp,) sab- 
beca, (saebut,) psanterin, 

piov, (psaltery,) and which do not occur in 
the older Hebrew Scriptures. It is trans- 
lated in our Bible dulcimer. Hardouin 
(in his note on Plinii Hist. Nat. ix. I 8) 
considers it to mean a musical instrument. 
But the majority of scholars, and of class- 
ical authorities, give as its meaning, a con- 
cert or combination of voices or instru- 
ments. 

SYNOD. This is a meeting of ecclesi- 
astical persons for the purposes of religion, 
and it comprehends tne provincial sjmods 
of every metropolitan, and the diocesan 
of every bishop within their limits. And 
these are not of the same authority as 
general councils, nor do their canons oblige 
the whole Christian Church, but only that 
lotion, province, or diocese where they 
were made ; but if such canons are agree- 
able with the Scriptures, and confirmed by 
general councils, they are in force every- 
where. The most famous synods have 
been held in Africa, Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain. It would make a very 
large volume to treat particularly of those 
synods which have been held in each of 
those places, therefore we will refer to those 
which were assembled here in Britain ; and 
as to that matter, we find that a synod was 
held here at Winchester, in the time of 
King Edgar, in w^hich Archbishop Dimstan 
was president. In this synod the marriage 
of the clergy was prohibited. There was 
another held at Oxford, wherein Arch- 
bishop Langton w as president, who divided 
the Bible into chapters ; and in this synod 
many constitutions were made for the bet- 
ter government' of* the church. Another 
at Clarendon, under Archbishop Bccket, 
in the reign of Henry 11. , in which some 
decrees were made concerning the prero^- 
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tives of the Crown and the privileges of 
the clergy. Two in the reign of Edward 
VI. ^ And here we may notice that pro- 
vincial synods were to be hold twice in 
every year ; this appears by the apostolical 
canons, and likewise by those made in the 
Council of Nice. But this being found too 
hard a task for bishops, (who were usually 
men in years,) evspecially where the pro- 
vinces were large, it was disused about the 
middle of the fifth century ; so that some 
canons were made for synods, to' be held 
once in a year, but not abrogating the'^ 
ancient custom to hold them ofteiier ; and 
this continued for many ages : but at last 
this came in like manner to be neglected, 
and thereupon, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, another canon was 
made in the Council of Basil, for a trien- 
nial synod of all the bishops of every pro- 
vince ; and in the sanjb council there was 
another canon for every bishop to hold a 
diocesan synod once in a year. And even 
here in Britain, by the ancient constitution 
of this Church, a synod was to be held 
once a year, which is now discontinued, 
and thus the authority of examining things 
through the province devolved on the 
archdeacon. In a diocesan synod the bi- 
shop always presided, and he usually sum- 
moned septum e plehe in every parish in his 
diocese, to whom he administered an oath 
to inquire into the state and condition of 
each parish relating to ccclcvsiastical af- 
fairs, which were called testes synodales, 
and these men made their presentments in 
writing, or vim voce in the synod. (See 
Oniricils.) * 

The form of holding these diocesan sy- 
nods was as follows : — 'fhe clergy, in solemn 
procession, came to the church assigned, 
at the time appointed by the bishop, and 
seated themselves according to the priority 
of their ordinations. Then the deacons 
and laity were admitted. The bishop, or 
in his absence the vicar, when the office 
for the occasion was over, made a solemn 
exhortation to the audience. Then a ser- 
mon was preached; after which, if the 
clergy had any complaints to make, or any- 
thing else to offer, they were heard by the 
synod. The complaints of the clergy being 
over, the laity made theirs. Then the 
bishop proposed his diocesan constitutions 
to them. After which, if nothing remain- 
ed to be done, he made a synodical ex- 
hortation, by way of injunction, to the 
clergy; and all coaoluded with solemn 
pray^ suited ^to the business. The form 
at tte conclusion of the first day, called 
prima diet, was thifi : Qui dis- 
perses Israel congregate ipse vos hie et 


ubique custodiat. Amen, Et non solum 
vos custodiat, sed ovium suarum custodes 
idoncos efficiat. Amen. Ut cum summo 
pastore Christo de gregum suarum pas- 
tione gaudeatis in cmlo. Amen. Quod 
ipse parare dignetur,” &c. Th6 benedic- 
tions of the other days were Inuch to the 
same purpose. 

The common time allowed for despatch- 
ing the business of these synods was three 
days ; and a rubric was settled, to direct 
the proceedings in each of them. But, if 
the business could be despatched in a 
shorter time, the assembly continued no 
longer than was necessary. 

The first thing done in these diocesan 
synods, was the bishop’s making his synod- 
ical inquiries, of which the ancient forms 
are still extant. Next, the synodical causes 
were heard. Then the bishop reported to 
his clergy what had been decreed in largc 
provincial synods. And, lastly, he pub- 
lished his own diocesan constitutions, which 
being read, and agreed to by the synod, 
were from that time in force within the 
diocese, provided they were not contrary 
to the decrees of some superior council of 
the province. Of these we have several 
collections published in the volumes of the 
English councils, and many more are still 
remaining in the bishops’ registers. 

These diocesan synods were continued 
in England till the reign Henry VIIT., 
that is, till the commencement of the Ke- 
forrnation. 

Provincial synods are still held pro forma 
in Ireland, by the archbishop of Qublin, as 
they were by his predecessor, at the trien - 
nial visitations of his province. The cor- 
stituent number are the same as for con- 
vocations, being the bishops of the province, 
deans, archdeacons, capitular and otlicr 
proctors, &c. But the synods have no 
power to make canons. 

SYNOD ALS and SYNODATICUI^I, by 
the name, have a plain relation <o the 
holding of synods ; but there being no 
reason why the clergy should pay for their 
attending the bishop in synod) pursuant 
to his own citation, nor any: fpotsteps to 
be found of such a payment by wason of 
the holding of synods, the name is sup- 
posed to have grown from this duty being 
usually paid by the clergjr when they 
came to the synod. And this in all pro- 
bability is the same which was anciently- 
called cathedraticum, as paid by the pa- 
rochial clergy in honour to the episcopal 
chair, and in token of subjection and obe- 
dience thereto. So it stands in the body 
of the canon law, “No bishop shall de- 
mand anything of the churches but the 
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honour of the cathedraticum, that is, two 
shillings” (at the most, saith the Gloss, 
for sometimes less is given). And the 
duty which wo call synodals is generally 
such a small payment, which payment was 
rescrved#fcv the bishop upon settling the 
revenue^ of the respective churches on the 
incumbents ; whereas before those reve- 
nues were paid to the bishop, who had a 
right to part of them for his own use, and 
a right to apply and distribute the rest to 
such uses and in such proportions as the 
laws of the Church directed. — Gihson. 

Synodals arc due of common right to 
the bishop only, so that, if they be claimed 
or demanded by the archdeacon, or dean 
and chapter, or any other person or per- 
sons, it must be on tlie foot of composition 
or prescription. — Id. 

And if they be denied where due, they 
are iccoverablc in the spiritual court. 
And, in the time of Archbishop Whitgift, 
they were declared upon a full hearing to 
be spiritual profits, and as such to belong 
to the kee])er of the spiritual see vacant. 
— Id. 

Constitutions made in the provincial or 
diocesan synods were also sometimes called 
synodals, and were in many cases required 
to be published in the parish churches : in 
this sense the word frequently occurs in 
the ancient directories. 

TAHKRN^^CLE. _ Among the Hebrews, 
a kind of building, in the form of a tent, 
set up by the express command of God, 
for the perfonnance of religious worship, 
sacrifices. &’c. (Exod. xxvi., xxvii.) 

TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. A 
solemn festival of the Hebrews, observed 
. after harvest, on the fifteenth day of the 
month Tisri, instituted to commemorate 
the goodness of Goi), who protected the 
Lsraelitcs in the wilderness, and made them 
dwell in booths when they came out of 
The pt/Xy or box in which the re- 
served host is placed on Romish altars, is 
called in the Missal the Tahernadc. 

TALMUD. (Signifying doctrine.) A 
0olle)^'4)u of the doctrines of the religion 
Und ittbralily of the Jews. Tt consists ot 
two parts : 1. The MisnUy or text ; literally 
repetition : that is, a repetition or supple- 
ment to the Divine law ; which they pre- 
tend was delivered to Moses on the mount, 
and transmitted from him to the members 
of the Sanhedrim. 2. The Gemaray (per- 
fection, or completion,) which is the com- 
mentary. The origin of this work is as 
fbllowia : — 

Judah the Holy had no sooner com- 
pleted the Mtsna, but one Rabbi Chua, 


jealous of his glory, published quite con-* 
tra^ traditions ; a collection of which was 
made under the title of Extravagantsy and 
inserted with the Misnay in order to com- 
pose one and the same body of law. 

Notwithstanding that the collection 
made by Judah seemed to be a complete 
work, yet two considerable faults were 
observed in it : one, that it was very con- 
fused, the author having reported the 
opinions of different doctors, without 
naming them, and determining which of 
these opinions deserved the preference : 
the other, (which rendered this body of 
canon law almost useless,) that it was 
too short, and resolved hut a small part of 
the doubtful cases and questions that 
began to be agitated among the Jews. 

To remedy these inconveniences, Jo- 
chanan, with the assistance of Rab and 
Samuel, two disciples of Judah the Holy, 
wrote a commentary upon their masters 
work. This is called the Talmud of Jeru- 
salem ; either because it w^as composed in 
Judea, for the use of the Jews that re- 
mained in that country, or because it was 
written in the common language spoken 
there. The Jews are not agreed about 
the time that this part of the Gemara^ 
which signifies Perfectiony was' made. 
Some believe it was two hundred years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem ; others 
reckon but a hundred and fifty; and 
maintain that Rab and Samuel, quitting 
Judea, went to Babylon, in the two hun- 
dred and nineteenth year of the Christian 
ffira. However, these are the heads of 
the second order of doctors,' called Gemar- 
ists, because they composed the Gemara. 
(Sec Gemara.) 

There was also a defect in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, for it contained the opinions 
of but a small number of doctors. For 
this reason the Gemarists, or comment- 
ators, began a new explication of the 
traditions. Rabbi Asa, who kept a school 
at Sora, near Babylon, where he taught 
forty years, produced a commentary upon 
Judah’s Misna. He did not finish it ; but 
his sons and scholars put the last hand to 
it. This is called the Gemara, or Talmud, 
of Babylon, which is preferred before that 
of Jerusalem. It is a very large collection, 
containing the traditions, the canon law of 
the Jews, and all the questions relating to 
the Law. 

In these two Talmuds is contain^ the 
whole of the Jewish religion as it is now 
possessed by that’ people, who esteem it 
equal with the law of HOD. Some Chris- 
tians set a great value upontit^ whilst 
others condemn it as a detestable book, 
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and fiill of blanphemicB ; but a third sort 
observe a just medium between these op- 
posite opinions. 

Though the Talmud was received with 
general applause by the Jews, yet there 
started up a new order of doctors, who 
shook its authority by their doubts. These 
lUrere called Sebarim, or opiniativc doctors, 
and were looked upon by the Jews as so 
many sceptics, because they disputed with- 
out coming to a determination upon any- 
thing. 

TARGUM. So the Jews call the Chal- 
i?dee para])hrases, or expositions, of the 
Old Testament in the Chaldee language ; 
for the Jewish doctors, in order to make 
the people understand the text of the 
fiioly Scripture, (after the captivity,) which 
« was read in Hebrew in their synagogues, 
were forced to explain the law to them in 
a language they uiulcrstood }• and this w'as 
the Clialdean, or that used in Assyria. 

The Targums that are how remaining 
were composed by different persons, upon 
different parts of Scripture, and are in 
number eight. 

1. The T'argum of Onkelos upon the 
five bo 9 ks of Moses. 

2. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
upon the Prophets, that is, ujion Joshua, 
Judges, the two Books of Samuel, the two 
Books of Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve Minor Prophets. 

3. The 'Uargiun ascribed to Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel, upon the Law. 

4. The Jerusalem Targum, upon the 
Law. 

6. The Targum on the five lesser books, 
called the Megilloth, that is, Ruth, Esther, 
I'iCclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

6. The second Targum upon Esther. 

7. The Targum of Joseph the Blind, 
upon the Book of Job, the Psalms, and the 
Proverbs. 

8. The Targum upon the First and Se- 
cond Books of Chronicles. 

Upon Ezra, Nchemiah, and Daniel, there 
is no Targum at all. Indeed, a great part 
of Daniel and Ezra is written originally in 
Chaldee ; and therefore there was no need 
of a Chaldee paraphrase upon them : but 
Nehemiah is written wholly in the Hebrew 
tongue, and no doubt anciently there were 
Chaldee paraphrases upon ail the Hebrew 
parts of those books, though they are now 
lost 

The Targum of Onkelos is, without 
doubt, the most ancient that is now' extant. 
He was certainly older than .Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel, the author of the second Targum, 
who ig <iiji|)osed to have lived in our Sa- 


viour’s time, and who could have no rea^ 
son the Law in his paraphrase, but 

thathe fbund Onkelos had done this work 
with success before him. No Chaldee 
writing, now extant, comes nearer the 
style of what is WTitten in that language 
by Daniel and Ezra, than the Tai^um of 
Onkelos, which is a good argument for its 
antiquity. It is rather a version than a 
paraphrase ; for the Hebrew text is render- 
ed word for w^ord, and for the most part 
with gi’eat exactness. 

The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
upon the Prophets, is next to that of 
Onkelos in the purity of its style, but not 
in the manner of its composure ; for Jo- 
nathan takes the liberty of a paraphrast, by 
enlarging and adding to the text, and by 
inserting several stories and glosses of his 
own, which are no reputation to the work. 
The Jews not only give him the preference 
to all the disciples of Hillel, but equal him 
even to Moses himself. 

The Targum ascribed to Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel, upon the Law, is none of his, as 
apj)car8 by the style. Who was the tnie 
author of it, or when it w'as composed, 
utterly unknown. It seems to have lain 
long in obscurity among the Jews them- 
selves ; for no notice w’as taken of it till 
it W'as published at Venice, about a hun- 
dred and fifty years since ; and the name 
of Jonathan, it is probable, was prefixed to 
it for no other reason tharfto give it the 
more credit, and the better to recommend 
it by that specious title. 

The Jerusalem Targum, upon the Law, 
was so called, because it was written in 
the Jerusalem dialect. There w ere tlirco 
dialects of the Chaldean language. The 
first was spoken in Babylon, the inetropqjl i 
of the Assyrian empire. The second was 
the Commageriinn, or Antiochian, being 
that Rj)oken in Commagena, Antioch, and 
the rest of Syria. The third was the Je- 
rusalem dialect, which was spoken by 
Jews after the captivity. The Babylon®^ 
and Jerusalem dialects were written fS 
tlie same character; but the Antitfchi^hi. 
W'as in a diflerent, and is the same ,with 
what we call the Syriac. The purest 9iyl% • 
of the Jerusalem dialect is, nrst, ift me 
Targum of Onkelos, and next, in that 
of Jonathan; but the Jerusalem Targum 
is written in a most barbarous stylo, inter- 
mixed with a great many foreira words, 
taken from the Greek, Latin, and Persian 
Ipguages. This Targum is not a con- 
tinued paraphrase, but only upon some 
parts here and there, as the author thought 
the text most wanted an explication and 
sometimes whole chapters are omitted. It 
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was written by an unknown band, and pro- 
bably some time after the third 
The fifth Targum, which is that'^m the 
Megilloth, and the sixth, which is the 
second Targum on the book of Esther, are 
writtenf in the corrupted Chaldee of the 
Jerusalem dialect ; but the author of these 
is unknown. The seventh, which is upon 
Job, the Psalms, and tho Prophets, is 
equally corrupt, and said to be written by 
Joseph the Blind, who is as unknown as 
the author of the other two. The second 
Targum on Esther is twice as large as the 
first, and seen;*? to have been written the 
last of all the Targums, by reason of the 
barbarity of its style. There is also a 
third Targum on Esther. The first Targum 
upon Esther is a part of the Targum upon 
Megilloth, which makes mention of the 
Babylonish Talmud, and therefore must 
have been written after the year of Christ 
500. The last Targum, upon the First and 
Second Books of Chronicles, was not known 
till the year 1680, when Bcckius, from an 
old manuscript, published, at Augsburg 
in Germany, that part which is uj)on the 
First Book j the paraphrase upon the Se- 
cond he published three years afterwards, 
at the same place. 

TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. (“We 
praise Thee, 0 God,” Ac.) This sublime 
composition has been referred to several 
different authors. Some have ascribed it 
to Ambrose 3nd Augustine, others to Am- 
brose alone; others, again, to Abondius, 
Nicctiiis, bishop of Triers, or Hilary of 
Poictiers. In truth, it seems that there is 
no waj*- of determining exactly who was the 
author '>f this hymn. Archbishop Usher 
found it ascribed to Nicetius, in a very an- 
cient Gallican Psalter, and the Benedictine 
editors of the works of Hilary of Poictiers 
cite a fragment of a manuscrijit epistle of 
Abbo I'loriaccnsis, in which Hilary is un- 
hesitatingly spoken of as its author ; but 
^bbo lived five or six centuries after that 
Aelate^ and thercfoie such a tradition is 
^bst doubtful. Some reasons, however, ap- 
"pear to justify the opinion, t^t Te Deum 
was co.apo^ed in the Gallican Church, 
-from which source wo also derive the in- 
estimable (ireed bearing the name of Atha- 
nasius. The most ancient allusions to its 
existence are found in the Rule of Ctesa- 
rius, bishop of Arles, who lived in the fifth 
century, and in that of his successor Aii- 
reUan. Ithas been judged from this, that 
the Te Deum may probably have been 
composed by some member of the cele- 
brated monastery of Lerins, which was not 
far from Arles ; or perhaps by Hilary of 
Arles, who seems to have composed the 


Athanaslan Creed in the fifth century. 
Another ^ presumption in favour of the 
same notion is deducible from the wording 
of this hymn. The verse, “ Vouchsafe, 0 
Lord, to keep us this day without sin,” 
(“ Dignare, Domine, die isto sine peccato 
nos custodire,”) gives reason to think that it 
was originally composed for the matin, and 
not for the nocturnal office, for it appears 
that the day is supposed to have actually 
commenced. Now Ctesarius and Aurelian 
both appoint Te Deum to be sung in the 
morning, while Benedict directed it to be 
sung in the nocturnal office on Sundays ; 
and thence w’c may observe that the former 
appear to have adhered closer to the in- 
tentions of the author of this hymn thaii 
the latter : that therefore they were better 
ac(iuainted with the author’s design thRn 
Benedict ; and therefore the hymn was 
g-obably not composed in Italy, but in 

In the office Df matins this hymn occu- 
pies tlie same place as it always has done, 
namely, after the reading of Scripture. 
The ancient offices of the English Cnurch 
gave this hymn the title of the “Psalm 
Te Deum,” or the “ vSong of Ambrose 
and Augustine,” indifferently. As used 
in this place, it may be considered as a re- 
sponsory psalm, since it follows a lesson ; 
and here the practice of the Church of 
England resemoles that directed by the 
Council of Laodicca, which decreed, that 
the psalms and lessons should be read 
alternately. 

In tho Roman office it is only used on 
Sundays and certain festivals; but even 
on these omitted at certain seasons of the 
year. In the (ffiurch of England it is pre- 
scribed for daily use ; but the Bemdxdte 
may he substituted for it. 

'fpIMPLARS, TKMPLERS, or 
KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE. A re- 
ligious order instituted at Jerusalem, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, for 
the defence of the holy sepulchre, and the 
protection of Christian pilgrims. They 
w ere first called the Poor of the Holy City^ 
and afterwards assumed tile appellation of 
TeynphirSj because their house was near 
the temple. The order was founded by 
Baldwin IT., then king of Jerusalem, witn 
the concurrence of tho pone ; and the 
principal articles of their rule were, that 
they should hear the holy office through- 
out every day; or that, when their military 
duties should prevent this, they should 
supply it by a certain number of Pater- 
nosters ; that they should abstain fifom 
flesh four days in the week, and on Friday 
from eggs and milk meats; that each 
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knight might haye three horses atid one 
squire, and that they should neither hunt 
nor fowL After the ruin of Jerusalem, 
about 1 186, they spread themselves through 
Germany, and other countries of Europe, 

* to which they were invited by the liberality 
of the Christians, In the year 1228, this 
order acquired stability by being confirmed 
in the Council of Troyes, and subjected to 
a rule of discipline drawn up by St. Ber- 
nard, In \0^Tf nation they had a par- 
ticular gdrerhor, called Mast(ir of the 
Temple, or of the Militia of the Temple. 
Their grand-master had his residence at 
Varis. The order of Templars flourished 
for some time, and acquired, by the valour 
of its knights, immense riches, and an emi- 
nent degree of military renown. But as 
their prosperity increased, their vices were 
multiplied ; and their arrogance, luxury, 
and cruelty rose at last to such a great 
height, that the order was suppressed in 
1312. 

TEMPLE. In the Bible, this title 
generally refers to that house of prayer 
which Solomon built in Jerusalem, lor the 
honour and worship of God. The name 
of temple is now properly used for any 
•-church or place of worship set apart for 
the service of Almighty God. Thus the 
services of the Church are frequently in- 
troduced by the words, “ The Lord is in 
his holy temple ; let all the earth keep 
silence before him.” Here, by tlie word 
** temple,” allusion is made to the church 
in which we have met together to offer our 
pr^ers and praises to the Most IlroH. 

The churen called the Temjile Church 
in London, was built by the Knights-Tem- 
plars in 1185; and the circular vestibule 
was built after the fashion of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem: as 
also the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Cambridge, and a few others. 

TEBMINATOR. A sort of master of 
the ceremonies in some of the cathedrals 
of Sicily . — Pinfs Sicilia Sacra. 

TERIllER. By Canon 87, “ the arch- 
bishops and all bishops within their several 
dioceses shall procure (as much as in them 
lies) a true note and terrier of all the 
glebes, lands, meadows, gardens, orchards, 
houses, stocks, implements, tenements, and 
portions of tithes lying out of their 
parishes, which belong to any parsonage, 
vicarage, or rural prebend, to be taken by 
the view of honest men in every parish, by 
the appointment of the bishop, whereof 
the minister to be one; and to be laid 
up in the bishoj/s registiy, there to be for 
a perpetual memory thereof. It may be 
conven^nt also to iiave a copy of the 


same exemplified, to be kept In the church 

Tlieiie terriers are of greater authority 
in the"' ecclesiastical courts, than they are 
in the temporal; for the ecclesiastical 
courts are not allowed to be cqprts of 
record; and yet even in the traporal 
courts these terriers are of some weight, 
when duly attested by the registrar. 

Especially if they be signed, not only 
by the parson and churchwardens, but 
also by the substantial inhabitants ; but if 
they be signed by. the parson only, they 
can be no evidence for him; so neither 
(as it seemeth) if they be signed only by 
the parson and churchwardens, if the 
churchwardens are of his nomination. 
But in all cases they are certainly strong 
evidence against the parson. (See Burn^ 
Bed. Lau\ under this head, for the form 
of a terrier, which is given at great length. 
It is, however, merely an inventory of the 
matters enumerated in the above-quoted 
canon.) 

•TEHSANCTUS. The Latin title of 
the hymn in the liturgy, beginning “ With 
Angels and Archangels,” &c. This cele- 
brated anthem is probably the most 
ancient and universally received of all 
Christian songs of praise. Its position in 
the establislied liturgies has always been 
(as in the Prayer Book) a little antecedent 
to the prayer of consecration; and the 
hymn itself docs not appeai*^in any other 
office than that of the Communion. The 
antiquity of the Termnetus^ and its preva- 
lence in the liturgies of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, naturally lead «to the 
conclusion that it was derived from the 
apostolic age, if not from the apostles 
themselves. It is remarked by Palmq|C, 
that no liturgy can be traced to antiquity, 
in M'hich the people did not unite with the 
invisible host of heaven in chanting these 
sublime praises of the Most High God. 
From the testimony of Chrysostom and 
Cyril of Jerusalem, we find thaj the 
seraphic hymn was used in the liturgy qP 
Antioch and Jerusalem in the fourth cen^ 
tury. The Apostolical Constitutions enabfe 
us to carry it back to the thircl centuryjfli 
the East. It is also spoken of by Grego- 
ry Nyssen, Cyril of Alexandria, Origen, 
Hilary of Poictiers, Isidore, and other 
Fathers, as having formed a part of the 
liturgy. In the liturgy of Milan it has 
been used from time immemorial, under 
the name of Trisagion ; in Africa we learn 
from Tertullian, that it was customarily 
used in the second century. As has already 
been observed, (see Preface,) the preface 
ends just before the words Holy, holy. 
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holy;” and the con^egation or choir 
ought not to audibly join their voices With 
the priest till this hymn begins. , 
TESTAMENT, THE OLD AND 
THE NEW. The title of the Old Tes- 
tament is given to those books which the 
Hebrews received as sacred and inspired 
before the coming of our Lord, in order 
to distinguish them from those sacred 
books which contain the doctrines, pre- 
cepts, and promises of the Christian re- 
ligion, which are distinguished by the 
appellation of the New Testament. Tlie 
appellation of Testament is derived from 
2 Cor. iii. 6, 14, in which place the word 
»/ TTaXaia AiaOriKri and r) Kaivrj Aiadi^fci), arc 
by the old Latin writers rendered Afiti- 
qtium TesUtmentum and Novum Testainen- 
tmn. Although the appellation of New 
Tc' lament is not given by Divine com- 
mand to the writings of the evangelists 
and apostles, yet it was adopted in a very 
early age, (according to llishop Marsh, 
in the second century). The title “ New 
Covenant” signifies the book which con- 
tains the terms of the New Covenant, 
upon which God is pleased to offer salva- 
tion to mankind, through the mediation 
of Jesus Christ. Hut the word Testa- 
ment seems to 
plying that tl 
sealed to him 
and hecaus%thc death of Christ as testa- 
tor is related at large and applied to our 
benefit. (See Canon of Sc 7 'ij)turef Bibley 
Scripture.) 

TESTIMONIAL. A testimonial of good 
conduct from his colh;ge, or from three 
beneficed clergymen, required of every one 
that seek.s to be admitted into holy orders, 
is among the safeguards which the Church 
has apnointed for the purity of her minis- 
try. The testimonial is directed to the 
hisliop to whom application is made for 
orders, and is as follows : 

Whereas our well-beloved in Christ, 
A. B., hath declared to us his intention of 
offering himself as candidate for the .sacred 
office of [a deacon], and for that end hath 
requested of us letters testimonial of his 
teaming and good behaviour ; we, there- 
fore, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
do testify that the said A. B., having tieen 

f reviously known to us for the space of 
three] years last past, hath during that 
time lived piously, soberly, and honestly, 
and diligently applied himself to his stu- 
dies ; nor hath he at any time, so far as we 
know or believe, held, written, or taught 
anything contrary to the doctrine or dis- 
cipline of the united Church of England 
and Ireland : and, moreover, we believe 


have been preferred, as im- 
le Christians redemption is 
as a son and heir of God ; 
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him in our consciences to be a person wor* 
thy to be admitted to the sacred order of 
[deacons]. In witness w-hercof,” &c. 

^ It is needless to add, that no conscien- 
tious man can sign such a document, 
without well weighing its terms, and the 
solemnity of the occasion on which it is 
required. 

The apostle having laid; it down as a 
standing canon in the Church, that “a 
bishop must be blameless, and''IiaYe a good 
report of them that are without,” (I l^m. 
iii. 2, 7,) thence the Church of Gob has, 
in all ages, taken especial care to require 
a suflicient satisfaction, that all persons 
who are to be admitted into that or any 
other inferior order of the clergy, have 
such a good report for a pious and virtu- 
ous conversation. This Tertullian men- 
tions as a very singular honour of the 
Christian priesthood. In pursuance of 
which practice of the ancient Church, our 
Church of England has forbidden the bishop 
to admit any person into sacred orders, 

“ except he shall then exhibit letters testi- 
monial of his good life and conversation, 
under the seal of some college in Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, where before he re* 
mained, or of three or four grave ministers, ’ 
together with the subscription and testi- 
mony of other credible persons, who have 
known his life and behaviour by the space 
of three years next before.” — Can. 33. 'The 
same is lurthcr provided for by our statute 
law ; “ None shall be made minister, unless 
he first bring to the bishop of that diocese, 
from men known to the bishop to be of 
sound religion, a testimonial both of his 
honest life, and of his professing the doc- 
trine expressed in the said articles,” 13 Eliz. 
chap. xii. — Dr. Nicholh. 

Such as sign these testimonials have it 
put into their power to discover evil men, 
and commend only those that are worthy ; 
wherefore, since so great a trust is reposed 
in them, they ought never to sign any 
testimonial which they know to be false ; 
yea, 'which they do not know to be true; 
lest they become guilty of bearing false 
witness, and mislead the bishop, who can- 
not see all things with his own eyes, nor 
hear all with his own ears, and so must 
rely on othem to direct his choice. And 
let him he ever so desirous to keep out 
wicked pastors, an hypocrite commended 
by eminent hands may deceive him $ and 
then the dishonour of God and mischief to 
souls, which are the sad consequence of 
such misinformation, are to be charged 
only upon those who, for fear, favour, or 
negligence, signed the false certifi<»tej 
who deserve a severe punishment in this 
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world, if our law did allow it : however, 
they shall certainly answer for it in the 
next world. And I heard a most reverend 
and worthy prelate (Archbishop Dolben) 
charge his clergy, “not to imj) 08 e upon 
him by signing testimonials which they 
did not know to be true, as they would 
answer it to him at the dreatlluf day of 
judgment.” Wfilch being duly considered 
will, I hope, prevent that evil custom of 
giving men^s hands, out of custom or com- 

E liihent, to mere strangers, or to oblige a 
•iend that w e know doth not deserve it. — 
Dean Comber, 

A sham testimonial of life and manners, 
doth not only deceive the bishop in a point 
of the nicest concernment, both with regard 
to his office and his reputation, but does 
an injury to the Church itself, and affects 
the interests and credit of the ministry at 
large. And therefore, to attest worthy 
characters of unworthy persons, in order 
to bring them into a situation where they 
may expose themselves and their functions, 
do public mischief, and give open scandal, 
is destitute of any justifiable pretence*; 
and I wish I could add it were equally 
destitute of any pcccdent, 

I must acknowledge that human respects, 
and solicitations of acquaintance, and other 
mere social regards, are great temptations 
with people of kind disj)ositions, to too 
easy a compliance in granting this favour ; 
ami such persons may be sometimes drawn 
into the signing of testimonials, when their 
judgment doth not concur with their good 
nature. I am loth to blame any friendly 
or neighbourly qualities, yet sometimes 
they do deserve blame, as in this case in 
particular ; wdiere they are the occasions 
of a mischief which much better qualities 
cannot repair, or make sufficient amends 
for. — Archdeacon Sharp. 

TEXT. The letter of the sacred 
Scriptures, more especially in the original 
languages. In a more limited sense, the 
wrord text is used for any short sentence 
out of the Scripture, quoted in proof of a 
dogmatic position, — as an auctoritee, as it 
waa^ formerly called, — or taken as the 
subject or motto of a discourse from the 
pulpit. Thus Chaucer has — 

“ He needeth not to speken but of game, 

And let auctoritas in Qoodks name 
To preching, and to scole eke of clergie.'* 

And so a sermon is called ^^Dxpositio 
aactoritatis,” 

The custom of taking a text for a 
sermon is probably coeval with that of 
Dreaching set discourses ; and >. is need- 
less^to remark, that the use of texts as 
authority in doctrinal points is of the vftry 


essence of true theology, and was ever the 
custom even of those who, professing the 
name of Christians, denied the truth of 
Christ. Even the most abominable and 
shameless heretics quoted Scripture for 
their worst tenets. A simple Christian, 
"therefore, may well be on his guard against 
receiving everything- for which a text is 
quoted, remembering*" that the “inspired 
writings are an inestimable treasure to 
mankind, for so many sentences, so many 
truths. But then the true sense of them 
must be known ; otherwise, so many sen- 
tences, so many authorized falsehoocls.” 

THANKSGIVING. Giving of thanks 
is an essential part of Divine worship, as 
St. Paul expressly declares to St. Timothy, 
(1 Tim. ii. 1,) and has ever formed a part 
of the service both of Jews and Christians. 
In our own Book of Common Prayer there 
are many forms of thanksgiving, jiarticu- 
lar and general : as especially the general 
thabksgiving, which was added (being 
composed, as is conjectured, by Bishop 
Sanderson) at the last review, and ap- 

t ioirited for daily use ; and the eucharistic 
lymii, always used in the holy communion, 
sometimes with an appropriate preface, 
and introduced witli the versicles, 

“ Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 
“ It is meet and right so to do. 

“ It is very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty, that we should at all times and in 
all places give thanks,” &c. 

But there arc, besides, particular thanks- 
givings appointed for deliverance from 
drought, rain, famine, w'ar, tumult^ and 
pestilence ; and there is an entire service 
of thanksgiving for women after cliildbirth, 
(see Churchina of Women,) and certain 
days on which we commemorate greab 
deliverances of our Church and nation, 
are marked also with a solemn service of 
thanksgiving. (See Forms of Prayer.) 

THANKSGIVING, THE GENEJIAL. 
The general thanksgiving may perha}>^.. to 
some, appear superfluous, after we have 
thanked and praised God in the use of the 
psalms and hymns. But it was insert^ at 
the Restoration, because others jsomplained 
it was wanting. — Ahp. Seeker. 

the general intercession, there 
follows likewise a gemiral thanksgiving. 
For though in the psalms and hymns tfter 
the lessons, with the several doxologies 
interspersed, we have everywhere “ set 
forth God’s most worthy praise,” yet it 
seemed meet also, in a distinct and appro- 
priate form of thanksgiving, “ to render 
thanks for the great benefits we have re- 
ceived at his hands,” wdiich, according to 
the first exhortation, we therefore do. 
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begmmng with thlit original blessing, 
*<our creation,” then preservation,” at- 
tended with all these secondary benefits 
and “blessings of life,” “but above all,” 
because the greatest of all, “ our redemp- 
tion,” attended with all “ the means of 
grace and hope of glory,” thus ascending 
gradually through the long scale of bless- 
ings received at God’s hand, from tem- 
poral to spiritual, from the first to the 
last, from our coming forth to our return- 
ing to him again. — Dr, Bisse, 

Indeed, tlus is a more methodical sum- 
mary of the several mercies of God “ to 
us and to all men,” than we had before : 
it furnishes an opportunity of thanking 
him more expressly for the late instances 
of his loving-kindness to the members of 
our own congregation ; and besides, as we 
caiipot be too thankful to God, the ac- 
knowledgments, which we offered up at 
the beginning of the service, are very 
properly repeated at the end. For surely 
we ought to ask nothing of God, without 
remembering what we have received from 
him : which naturally excites both our 
faith and resignation, and prepares the 
way for that admirable collect, with which 
we conclude. — Abp, Seeker. 

After enumerating the blessings for 
which we return our humble and hearty 
thanks, the form from cucharistic becomes 
petitionary.- We beseech God to make us 
truly sen sib of his merries, and really 
thankful for them, that we may show our 
gratitude, and promote his glory, not only 
by celebrating his praises day by day in 
the ptiblic assemblies of the Church, but 
by walking in the paths of holincvss and 
righteousness all our lives. These peti- 
i^ions we enforce through the merits of 
Jesus Christ; and wc conclude the 
whole with a doxology, in which we 
ascribe to the Son, with the Father and 
the lIcn.Y Ghost, all honour and glory, 
woi^ 1 without end. Amen.'— Shepherd, 

THEOLOGAL. An officer in some 
foreign cathedrals, generally a canon, often 
a dignitary, whose business it was to pro- 

THEOLOGY, (From 0.4c, Ood, and 
Xoyov, « dls^'Qurse.) A discourse concerning 
God, it being the business of this science 
to treat of the Deity. The heathens had 
their iheologues or divines, as well as the 
Christians; and Eusebius and Augustine 
distinguished the theology of the heathens 
into three sorts: first, the fabulous and 
poetical ; secondly, natural, which was 
explained by philosophy and physics ; the 
third was political or civil, which last con- 
sisted chiefiy in the solemn service of the 
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gods, and in the belief which they had in 
oracles and divinations, together with the 
ceremonies wherewith their worship was 
performed. 

Divinity among the Christians is divided 
into positive and scholastical ; the first 
being founded upon fact and institution, 
having the Scriptures, councils, and Fathers 
for its bottom and foundation, and, properly 
speaking, this is true divinity : the other, 
called scholastical, is principally supported 
by reason, which is made use of to show, 
that the Christian theology contains no- 
thing inconsistent with natural light ; and 
wdth this view it is that Thomas Aquinas 
makes use of the authority of philosophers, 
and arguments from natural reason, be- 
cause he was engaged with philosophers, 
who attacked the Christian religion with 
arguments from those topics. 

TIIEOPHOKI. [oi'oQ and See 

Christophori. 

THOMAS’S, ST., DAY. A festival of 
the Christian Church observed on the 21st 
of December, in commemoration of St. 
Thomas the apostle. 

THOMAS, ST., CHRISTIANS OF, 
who arc of the Chaldacan and Nestorian 
sect, notwithstanding the several attempts 
made to reform them, remain firm to their 
ancient customs, and if they sometimes 
comply with the Popish missionaries, it is 
but in outward appearance : when they are 
desired to submit to the Church of Rome, 
they answer, that as St. Peter was chief of 
that Church, so St. Thomas was head of 
theirs, and both Churches w ere independ- 
ent one of another, and they stand sted- 
fast in acknowledging the patriarch of 
Babylon, without minding the pope : they 
hold, as Moreri relates, Nestorius’s opinion, 
receive no images, and do not much re- 
verence the cros.s. They hold that the 
souls of saints do not see God before the 
day of judgment. They allow three sacra- 
ments, viz. baptism, orders, and th^ eu- 
charist: but even in these they do not 
agree, there being several forms of baptism 
in the same Church : they abhor auncular 
confession ; and for their consecration make 
use of small cakes, made with oil and 
salt; the wine they use is nothing but 
water in which they steep raisins : they 
observe no age for orders, but make priests 
at seven, eighteen, twenty, &c., who may 
marry as often as their wives die. Thej 
administer no sacrament without their 
fees or reward, and, as for marriage, they 
make use of the first priest they meet 
with. They have all an extraordinary re- 
spect for the patriarch of Babylon, chief 
of the Nestonans, and cannot abide to 
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hear the pope named in their churches, 
‘where, for the most part, they neither have 
curate nor vicar, but the eldest presides : 
it is true they go to mass on Sundays, not 
that they think themselves obliged in con- 
science to do so, or that they would sin mor- 
tally if tiiey did not. Their childreitounless 
it be in case of sickness, are not bapHfeed till 
the fiftieth day. At the death of friends, 
the kindred and Telations keep an eight 
days* fast in memory of the deceased : they 
observe the times of Advent and Lent, the 
festivals of our Lord, and many of the 
saints* days, tliose especially that relate to 
St. Thomas, the Dominica in Albis, or 
Sunday after • Easter, in memory of the 
famous confession which St. Thomas on 
that day made of Christ, after he had 
been sensibly cured of his unbelief ; another 
on the 1st of June, celebrated not only by 
Christians, but by Moors and Pagans. The 
people who come to his sepulchre on pil- 
grimage, carry away a little of the red 
eailih of the place where he was interred,, 
which they keep as an inestimable treasure, 
and believe it to bo a sovereign remedy 
against diseases : their priests are shaven 
in fashion of a cross; but Simon does 
not charge them with so many errors as 
Meneses does, from whom this account is 
taken. 

THRONE. The bishop’s principal seat 
in his cathedral. At St. Paul’s the bishop 
has two thrones j that at the end of the 
stalls probably representing the episcopal 
throne, properly so called, which he as- 
sumed at the more solemn part of the ser- 
vice j that more westerly his ordinary seat, 
or stall. In old times the bishop of Lon- 
don often occupied the stall usually as- 
signed to the dean, as is still the custom 
at Ely and Carlisle. The bishop’s throne 
in the ancient basilicas and churches was 
at the apex of the apsis, a semicircle 
bebkid the altar. The marble chair of the 
archjfehon at Cai>terbury, in which he is 
enthi^ed, fornforly occupied a place be- 
hind the altar^ a remnant of the old 
arrangement, as appears from Dari’s Can- 
terbury, The cumbrous pew occupied by 
the doctors and university officers at St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge, is called the throne. 

THUNDERING LEGION, (See 
Lagibw,) 

^ THURIFICATL In times pf persecu- 
tion Christians who were brought to be 
examined before ^e heathen tribunal, 
were permitted to escape punishment by 
casting frankincense on an altio; dedicated 
to an idol This was of course an act> of 
idolatry, and amounted to open and jin* 
reserved apostasy; some however tlSeB 


were who were hetrayed into this act by 

P resent fear, rather than a real wish to 
eny Christ, and who sought afterwards, 
^ p rigid penance, the peace of the Church. 
These were called Thtiri/icati, (See Zt- 
hellatici and Sacrijicatu) 

TIARA. The name of the pope’s triple 
crown. The tiara and keys are the badges 
of the papal dignity, the tiara of his civil 
rank, and the keys of his jurisdiction ; for 
as soon as the pope is dead, his arms are 
represented with the tiara alone, without 
the keys. The ancient tiara was a round 
high cap. John XIII. first encompassed 
it with a crown ; Boniface VIII, added a 
second crown ; and Benedict XIII. a third. 

TILES. The use of ornamented tiles 
in churches is at least as old as the Nor- 
man fera, and w/is never discontinued till 
the fall of Gothic art. A very valuable 
paper on the arrangement of tiles, by Lord 
Alwyne Compton, will be found in the 
first number of the collected papers of the 
Nor^amptonshire and other arcliitectural 
societies. 

‘ TIPPET. In the 74th canon, in which 
decency in apparel is enjoined to ministers, 
it is appointed that “ All deans, masters of 
colleges, archdeacons, and prebendaries, in 
cathedral and collegiate clmrches, (being 

{ )riest8 or deacons,) doctors in divinity, 
aw, and physic, bachelors in divinity, mas- 
ters of arts, and bachelors ofi^Jlaw, having 
any ecclesiastical living, shall usually wear 
gowns with standing collars and sleeves 
straight at the hands, or wide sleeves, as 
is Uvsed at the universities, with hoypds or 
tippets of silk or sarsenet, and square caps. 
And tliat all other ministers admitted, or 
to be admitted, into that function shall 
also usually wear the like apparel as iS 
aforesaid, except tippets only. (See “TTie 
Tippets of the Canons Ecclesiastical,” b} 
G. I. French, London, 18o0.) And in the 
58th canon; “It shall bo lawful for such 
ministers as are not graduates to '‘car 
upon their surplices, instead of hoods, 
some decent tippet of black, so it be not 
silk.” See Mr. Gilbert French’s ingenious 
treaUse^on the Tippets of the Canons Eccle- 
siasticfil t-. ftom which it would appear that 
the ^sent black scarf worn by some of 
^jjhpwiglish clergy represents three things : 
i; The stole ; 2. the chaplain’s scarf ; 3. 
the choir tippet. The chaplain’s^ sc»rf is a 
remnant of the ancient badges, or Itveries, 
woii^y the members of noblemen’s house- 
holds, their chaplains included. The choir 
tippet grew out of the ancient almutium, 
or amice, that is, a vestureivhich covered 
the shoulders, and included the hood : the 
liripipiim, or pendent part of the hood, 
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sometimes hanging behind^ (as in 

our modern'‘hoods,)^ 89 metimes in duplicate 
before, like the scarf. In process of time 
the hood became separated from this pend- 
ent part in front, and hence the chbir 
tippet. It is certain that the tippet so 
called, often made of sables or furs, was 
worn in the form of the scarf, by digni- 
taries of the Church and State for many 
ages in England. The scarf has been' 
called a tippet immemorially in Ireland, 
and within memory in many parts of Eng- 
land. The law of the Church therefore 
seems to be this, that all ecclesiastics 
(whether priests or deacons) being prebend- 
aries or of higher rank in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and all priests or dea- 
cons being Masters of Arts or of higher 
degree, may wear either hoods or tippets 
of ailk: and all non-graduate ministers 
(whether priests or deacons) may not wear 
hoods, but only tippets not of silk. Whence 
the tippet is to be worn by all clergymen. 
The 68th canon however is explicit as to. 
the use of hoods by graduates. By , the 
constant usage of cathedrals, both hood 
and scarf are worn by all capitular gradu- 
ates. — Johh, 

TJ'llIES, in the religious application 
of the j)hrase, is a certain portion, or al- 
lotment, for the maintenance of the priest- 
hood, being the tenth part of the produce 
of land, cattb^, or other branches of wealth. 
It is an incoiWe, or revenue, common both 
to the Jewish and Christian priesthogd. 

The priests among the Jews had no 
share allowed them in the division of the 
land, that they might attend wholly upon 
Divine servicej and not have their thoughts 
diWted by the business of tillage, or feed- 
ing cattle, or any other secular employ- 
ment. Their maintenance arose chierfy 
from the first-fruits, offerings, and tithes. 

The ancient Christians, it is generally 
thought, held the Divine right of tithes, 
that s, that the payment of tithes was not 
merely a ceremonial or political command, 
but ox moral and peipetual obligation; 
though Bellarmine, Sclden, and others 
place then upon another foot. St. J e^me 
says expressly, that the law abp^^^Qies 
(to which he adds first-fruits) was iti'be 
understood to continue in its fulb'^ce 
in the Christian Church. And both t)ff-^l 
gen and St. Augustine confirm the same 
opinion* ; • 

But why, then, wore not tithes eaiacied 
by the apostles at first, or by the fetners 
in the ages immediately following ? For 
it is generally agreed, that tithes were 
not the original maintenance of ministers 
under the gospel. It is answered, first, 


that tithes were paid to the priests an^ 
Levites, in the time of Chbist and * his 
apostles ; and the synagogue must be 
buried, before these things could be or- 
derly brought into use in the Church. 
Secondly, in the times of the New Tes- 
tamentii^there was an extraordinary main- 
tenance) by a community of all things; . 
which supplied the want of tithes. Thirdly, 
paying tithes, as the circumstances of the 
Church then stood, could not conveniently 
be practised; for this requires that some 
whole state or kingdom profess Chris- 
tianity, and the Church be under the pro- 
tection of the magistrates ; w'hich was not 
the case in the apostolical times. Besides, 
the inhabitants of the country, from whom 
the tithes of fruits must come, were the 
latest converts to Christianity. 

The common opinion is, that tithes 
began first to be generally settled upon 
the Church in the fourth century, wnen 
the magistrates protected the Church, and 
jthe empire w'as generally converted from 
heathenism. Some think Constantine set- 
tled them by a law upon the Church ; but 
there is no law of that emperor’s now 
extant, that makes express mention of any 
such thing, lloivqver, it is certain tithes 
were paid to the Church before the end of 
the fourth century, as Mr. Selden has 
proved out of Cassiah, Eugippius, and 
others. The reader may see this whole 
matter historically deduced, through many 
centuries, by that learned author. 

The custom of paying tithes, or offering 
a tenth of what a man enjoys, is not so 
eculiar to the .Jewdsh and C’hristian law, 
ut that wo find some traces of it even 
among the heathens. Xenophon has pre- 
served an inscription upon a column near 
a temple of Diana, whereby the people 
were admonished to ofter the tenth part 
of their revenues every year to the god- 
dess. And Festus assures us, thei(h^^xits 
gave tithe of everything to their go^/^ 

Before the promidgation of thovdaw, 
Abraham set the example of paying tithes, 
in giving the tenth ot the spoils to Mel- 
chisedech, king of Salem, at his return 
from his expedition against Chedorlaomer 
and the four confederate kings. And Ja- 
cob imitated the piety of his grandfather 
in this resjiect, when he vowed to the 
Lokd the tithe of all the substance he 
might acqufre in Mesopotamia, (See Bevs^ 
nues, Ecclesiastical,) 

TITLE.' ^{See Orders.) Canon 33. ^It 
has been long since provide^ by many 
decrees of the ancient Fathers, that none 
^dpld be admitted, either deacon or pnest, 
who4i^4 not first some certain place wkere 
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wse his function: according to 
yhioh^examplea we do ordain, that hence* 
forth no person shall be admitted into sa* 
Crad orders, except (1.) he shall at that*« 
time exhibit to the bishop, of whom he de- 
sireth imposition of hands, a presentation 
of himself to some ecclesiastical preferment 
then void in the diocese ; or (2.) shall bring 
to the safd bishop a true and undoubted 
certifcate, that. either he is provided of‘ 
som^i church within the said diocese wh^ie‘ 
he may attend the cure of souls, or (3.) of 
some minister's place vacant either m the 
cathedral church of that diocese, or in 
some other collegiate church therein also 
situate, where he may execute his minis- 
.try } or (4.) that he is a fellow, or in right 
as a fellow, or (5.) to be a conduct or chap- 
lain in some college in Camlmdge or Ox- 
ford } or (6.) except he be a Master of Arts 
of five years’ standing, that liveth of his 
own charge in either of the universities; 
or (Y.) except by the bishop himself that 
doui ordain him minister, he be sliortly^ 
a(to to be admitted either to some bene- 
file or curateship then void. And if any. 
bfchop shall admit ahy person into the 
ministry that hath ‘none of these titles, as 
is aforesaid, tKen he shall keep and maih- 
tain him with all things necessary, till he' 
do prefer him to some ecclesiastical living ; 
ana if the said bishop refuse so to do, 
he shall be suspended or the archbishop, 
being assisted with hnotner bishop, from 
giving of orders by the siiace of a year.” 
The same rules sfoply.to the ‘Irish portion 
of the united Church. ' . 

TOBIT, THE BOOK Oi\ An apo- 
cryphal book of Scripture, so Called. To- 
bit, whose history is related therein, was 
of the tribe of Nephthali, hnd diie of those 
whom Salmanassar, king of Assym, car- 
ried away captive, whefi he took Samaria, 
and d^rnyed the kingdom of Israel. This 
hap^^d‘. m the fourth year^W the reign 
of king; of Israel, and4Tie sixth of 

He«^iah; kiiig . of Judah. The tribe of 
Nephthali was%^ed carried away before | 
by^ Tiglath-Pilesef; king of Assyria; bnt 
this was not a general captivity, there be- 
ing several still left behind. 

The Book of Tobit -waa^ written in Chal- 
dee, by some Babylbnian Jew, and seems, 
m its origina|:« draught, to have beeii^ the . 
memoirs of the family io which it relates,* 
first begun by Tobit, theiv continued by 
Tobias, and finished by soida kther of the 
family; and afterward dige^^ed by the 
Chaldee aut]^or into that torn in wiuch 
we pow ha^jt. It was trans sated out of 
Chaldee into Latin by St. Jeroj^e, and 
: hif translation is that which w^; ^l^e in 
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the Vulgar Latin ed Won of the Bible. But 
there is a Greek vb^fafon much ancienter 
than this, from which was made the Syriac 
Wsion, and also that which we have in 
l^glish among the apocryphal writers, in 
bur Bible. .But the Chaldee original is 
not now e^nt. The Hebrew copies of 
this book, as well as of that of Judith, 
seem to be of a modern aomposition. It 
being easier to settle chronology of 
this book than that of the Book of Judith, 
it has met with much mile opposition from 
learned men, and is generally looked upon, 
both by Jews and Christians, as a genuine 
and true history ; though, ds to some mat- 
ters in it, (particulirly that of the angel’s 
accompanying Tobias, in a Jong journey, 
under the shajje of Aifcarias, the- story of 
Kaguel's daughter, the^ frightoning away 
of the devil by the sflloke of the heart and 
liver of a fish, and the curing’ of Tobit’4 
blindness by the gall of the same fish,) it 
is much less reconcilable to a rational cre- 
dibility. These things look more like po- 
etical fictions than the writings of a sacred 
historian, and afford an objection agains* 
this book, which does not lie against the 
other. ^ „ 

This book is very instructive, full of re- 
ligious and pious thought^, and written in 
a plain, natural, and easy style. Tobit 
lived*<an -hundred andtw^ years; lost his 
sight-at fifty-six years of age^pnd recover- 
CQ jt in the sixtieth.'^ Before his death, ho 
foretold thj^ devStructioii of Nineveh, which 
happened under Nebuchadnezzar and Aha- 
suerus, that is, under Astyages and Nabo- 
palasar. * 

TOLERATION. . Johnsen defines this 
word as “ the ^QWance giVien to that 
which is not ap|iroved.” The Church; ^8 
the depository and dispenser of religious 
truth, cannot^bring witliin the range of its 
theory the allo'^a»c%of that which it hoi^ 
to be error. The Church of England hoMa 
(see Ai't VI.) that it is not to be re- 
quired of any mqn,*^that anything should 
be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation, 
which is not read in Holy Scripture, nor 
may. be proved thereby. But if any man 
])VQfes6' what is clean contrary to tliat 
whicn the Church has laiib down as an 
article of the faith, then, in the Church’s 
view, he professes whit is cofttrpry to the 
Scripture, and there can ,1^ warrant 
for allowing* tHat.which is to the 

Scripture. *Church, however, while 
refusing any ^ allowance to ' Wor, may 
refrain from denunciation and persecution 
of those who ptofess and maintain erro- 
neous doctrines; and in this respect the 
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Church of England ig ponspicuously more 
charitable than the C%urch of Borne : that 
Church, which dares not venture to say 
that she requires nothing to.be believed ^ 
but that which may be found in H61y' 
Scripture, or may be proved thereby, 
nevertheless, wherever she has the power, 
punishes those who refuse assent to her 
theories, and makes them personally an- 
swerable for the heterodoxy of their prin- 
ciples. Such is not ^ the -practice of the 
Church of England; t 
The State or political government in 
England, admits toleration, in the sense of 
the word as defined by Johnson. Although 
the Church is united wHh the State, and 
the State must be held to, approve of the 
doctrines of the Church, yet it allows, and 
to a certain extenV supports, religious 
teaching which the Church holds to be 
erroneous. Whether this be done upon 
the principle that the State does not hold 
itself competent to decide between truth 
and error in religion, but acts merely as 
the head of a community, in which a 
variety of conflicting doctrines are main- 
tained, or whether it be done upon the 
ground of expediency, or what Dr. Paley 
calls ** general utility,” (see his “Moral 
Philosophy,” book vi. ch. x.,) it is# not 
necessary here to inquire. ' v 

Previously to the year 1688, the stattrte 
law (see 35 El id! and 22 . Car. II. c. t) for- 
bade the public exercise of other rejigions, 
than that of the Church of England. But 
the statute of 1 W. & M. c. 18, commonly 
called the« Toleration Act, recognised and 
admitted the public profession of 4he 
religion of Protestant Dissenters, {except 
those who denied the doctrine of the 
Ti^NltY,) while it confirmed ell the seve- 
rities, then upon the statute book, against 
the religion of Papists. This act, however, 
did not relieve Dissenters firoih the opera- 
ti^hl' of the Corporation Act, 13 Car. II. 
0, 1, no. from that of the Test Act, 25 
Car, II. c. 2. These aote, which made it 
necessary that all members of the corpor- 
ations of towns, and all persons holdiilg 
office under tlm Crown, should receive the. 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper according 
to the Uoage of the Churcli of England, 
continued in force until tlie year 1828, when 
thw were repealed by the 9 Oco. IV. o. 17. 

By the TolertStion Act of 1 W.. & M. 
0. 18, it was provided, that no Jaw or sta- 
tute of the r^hlW>]inade against Papists or 
Popish recusants, should extend to persons 
dissenting frorii' the Chwch of England, 
who shomd take the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, and make and subscribe, 
the declaration against Popery. 
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Section 8, provides that no person dis- 
senting from the Church of England, in 
holy orders, or pretended holy orders, or 
pretending to holy orders, nor any preacher 
or teacher of any congregation of dissent- 
‘ihg Protestants, that shall make and 
subscribe *the declaration aforesaid, and 
take tjie said oaths at the general or 
Quarter sessions of the peace, to’ be hpld 
ror the county, town, parts, or division 
where such person lives, which court is 
hereby empowered to administer the same, 
and snail also declare his approbation of 
and subscribe the Articles of Keligion 
mentioned in the statute made in the 13th 
of Queen Eliz., except the 34th, 35th, and 
36th, and these words in the 20th Article, 
viz. “ the Church hath power to decree rites 
or ceremonies and authority in controversies 
of faith” shall he liable to any of the pains 
or penalties mentioned in former acts. 

Section 17, provides that neither this 
act, nor any clause, article, or thing herein 
contained, shall extend or be construed to 
extend'!^ give any ease, benefit, or ad- 
vajitagc to any Papist or Popish recusant 
whatsoever, or any persdb that shall deny 
in his preacjiing or wrilin^the doctrine of 
the blessed Tjun TTY, as itr is declared in 
the aforesaiq. Articles of Religion. 

By the 19 Gbo. III. c. 44, it was recited, 
that certdih Protestant Dissenters had an 
objection to the declaration in favour of 
the articles set forth in sect. 8 of the 
Toleration Act f and it was ju'ovided that, 
in lieu of that declaratiop, the following 
might be made:— A. 7/., do solemnly 
declare, in the face of Almighty God, that 
I am a Christian and a Protestant, and, as 
such, that I believe that the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, as commonly 
received among Protest t Churches^ Ao 
contain the revealed . word of God, and 
that I do rec^ye. the same as the*ru%:i|f 
my doctrine a^d practicin’’ • ' . " ^ 

In IS 1 3, by £3 Qeb'. ISO, ttuS 
Clause of the Tolcration/,A®V excepting . 
these persons who denied 'Ifee’ doctrine of 
the TrmiW, was r^ealed. 

As to Roman Catholics, the severity of 
the laws against them was relaxed in 1778, 
and again in 1780.*' Further disabilities 
were removed in 1793, and at subsequent 
periodaf but still they were excised from 
.pa^iament, and from all important civil 
offices, till 182^, ’when the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Agi^was passed (10 Geo. IV. 
c. 7) ; and, fn'’ regard to all civil and 
political rights and privileges, th^ were 
placed upon the same footing as Protest- 
ants. Since then they have endeavoured, 
in respect to ecclesiastical matters, to as^ 
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^ an independence of the Crown of Great 
Britain, to which the Church of England 
itself does not lay claim. This attempt 
has been met by the 14 & 15 Viet. c. 60. 

TONSURE. The having the hair clipped 
in such a fashion as the ears may be seen 
and not the forehead, or a shaved spot on 
the crown of the head. A clerical tonsure 
.was made necessary about the fifth or sixth 
century. No mention is made of it before, 
and it is first spoken of with decided dis- 
apnrobation. 

The ancient tonsure of theWestem clergy 
by no means consisted in shaven crowns : 
this was expressly forbidden them, lest they 
should resemble the priests of Isis and 
Serapis, who shaved the crowns of thpir 
heads. But the ecclesiastical tonsurefwas 
nothing more than polling the head, and 
cutting the hair to a n\oderate^degree. . , 

The rituals tell us, the tonsure is a, mark, 
of the renunciation of the world lind its 
vanities ; but the hair |hat i!s left .denotes 
with what sobrirtjr the person tonsured 
ought to use the things of this world. 

TRACERY. The system of ornamental 
frame- work in a window, or in a compart-* 
ment of panelling ^r screen- work. The 
first form of tracery was doubtless sug- 
psted by the pierced circle often found 
between the heads of two lancets, and con- 
nected with them by a si^le Hood.* For 
some time the form thus suggested {Jig, 1.) 





was rigidly adhered to ; even the number 
of lights being, in a great mmority of cases, 
either two, four, or eight, toe square and 
cube of two, and the simple two-light 
window was multiplied ‘ into itself once or 


Jig. 2. 



* lit* Sharpe, in his work on ** Decorated 
Window Tracery,** goes back one step, to the 
occurrence of a round window in the apex of a 
semi-N oman fa^ad o, over two round head-lights. 
If we were in search of whai. suggest 


twice, as in (Jig, 2.), so that the pattern 
may be expressed by a geometrical series 
a}, o®, a*. Windows of three or other odd 
numbers of lights were less frequent and 
less successful ) and the reduplication was 
effected by arithmetical rather than geo- 
metrical progression, the six-light winemws 
being of two three-light windows, witli 
Jtg,9, 



the addition of a centre piece (see Jigs, 3. 
and 4.). Throughout the windows of this 
eaily style of tracery, all is effected by 
simple reduplication, no attempt being 
yet made to extend a single composition 
throughout the space to be filled. Circles, 
when of a considerable size, were filled 
with smaller circles (see Jig, 2.) or with 


Air*. A 



all consideration of cusping, (see Uusping,) 
and everything but the mere pattern of 
the tracery. 


Jigs 9, 



tracery, we mighr^ back still fixrther, to the 
panels often occurring, oven in early Norman 
triforium arcades, as at Rochester; and some- 
times, as at Peterborough, in groups of three or 
four, and deeply sunk. 
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The exclusive use of circles led to great 
saxUene^ of characteri and the first effort 
to avoid this was bv the introduction of 
convex-sided triangles^ sometimes alone 
d.), sometimes enclosed in or accom- 
panying circles {lip, 3). Later still this tri- 
angle is resolved into a three-lobed figure, 
of which, however, the triangle is stiU the 
ruling form {fig, 6.). All these character- 



istics belong to the earlier class of Geome- 
trical tracery, which is called concentric, 
because each perfect figure is either itself 
a circle, or is composed of circles or parts 
of circles struck from centres within the 
resultant figure, and tliemsclves in the 
circumference of a circle, whose centre is 
the centre of the whole systenl. Thus in 
fig. 2. eight circles are struck either from 
tlie same centre, or points in the circum- 
ference of a circle concentric with the con- 
taining circle. In figs. 3. and 6, the tri- 
angles are composed of parts' of circles, of 
which the centres are the opposite angles, 
and as the triangles are equilateral, all the 
centres are in * the circumMence of the 
circle whose centre is the centre of the 
triangle^ This may be called the first law 
of the concentric Geometrical. It has two 
corollaries, 1. that each line forms a part 
of one figure, only, and, 2. that each 
circle, or part of a circle, touches, or cuts, 
but never flows into, another. As this 
la^ is broken, its consequences also are 
reversed; and we get an excentric Geome- 
trical, in which there is no one ruling 
centre within the figure; but, on the 
contrary, the spirit of the style consists in 
having nrves struck from centres alter- 
nately within and without the resulting 
figure, as in the accompanyinff trilobate 
and tricuspidate triangle 7.); but still 
the lines cut if touch, and never flow into 

Jig- r. 



one another. In fig. 8. %ve have lines 
each forming parts of two figures, which 
is the same as fig. 6., with the omis- 
sion of the lower side of each triangle, 
ahd the consequent rejection of a centre 
of construction, i. e. from concentric the 
figure has become excentric. This makes 


Jig. 8 . 



a very near approach to the flowing De- 
corated, which indeed it becomes by the 
reversal of the last remaining rule, i. e. by 
suffering the curves which are struck from 
circles^ within and without the resulting 
figure, and. which already form part of 
two figures, to flow intg another, instead of 
cutting or touching. By this proce8s,^(r/, 4. 
is altered into the ordinary reticulated 
'Jig- 9 . 



tracery of the flowing Decorated [fig, 9.) ; 
and fig, 10., instead'of fig, 1., becomes a 
normal form. 

Jig. 10 . 



This introduction of curv’es of contrary 
flexure is the ruling prmciple of flowing 
tracery, and its results are far too various 
to be pursued here. We must, however, 
observe, that in England the resulting 
forfijs have a great tendency to become 
pear-shaped, i. e. with the lower end pointed 
and the upper round and turned down- 
ward; whereat, on the Continent, while 
our Decorated was stiffening into the Per- 
pendicular, their Geometrical was waving 
upward in thiir Flamboyant, which differs, 
as to mere pattern of traceir, from our 
flowing, in having both ends oi e&eh figure 
acutely pointed, and the upper point with 
an additional curve upward. Our own 
Perpendicular is scarcely worthy to be 
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called tracery ; its normal form is repre- 
sented by mere intersections of vertical 
and horizontal lines {Jig. 11.). 

M* n. 



We have at present described only, the 
component figures of tracery. The cha- 
racter of windows is further altered^ by 
several other means common to all the 
styles, consistent with every form here 
described. Thia, for instance, tracery is 
grouped in thlete,* three ways : a large 
and prominent centre-piece is carried by 
two independent arches {Jig. 2.); or it is 
divided into two windows, as it were, by 
two main arches, of the same curvature 
with the window arch {Jigs.^. and 11.) ; or 
it fills the whole window head witli no 
such equal division of its parts * {figs. 5., 
8., 9.) j or, again, it is divided into foil 
and foiled tracery, the latter being the 
ordinary form, the first that of tracery, 
which Itself*, in its principal bars, follows 
the direction of foils, without a circum- 

Jig. 12. 

A 

scribing arch {Jig. 12.); or, again, ac- 
cording as the surface of the tracery bar 
which traces the pattern is a fillet, an 
edge, or a roll, it is fillet, edge, or roll 
tracery; or, again, if it is only a plate of 
stone, pierced, without being moulded, it 
is plate tracery. Flowing tracery is con- 
vergent, or divergent, or reticulated. But 
the ^catest source of beauty next to cusp- 
ing is the due subordination of mould- 
ings, which is itself sufficient to remedy the 
apparent sameness of pqitern in the con- 
centric Geometrical, and which adds in- 
finite grace to the flowing tracery, in which, 
however, it is too seldouT found. The 
student of ecclesiastical architecture will 
do well TO pursue the subject 6f this ar- 
ticle in Sharpe’s ‘‘Decoieted Windows,” 

a “ BecotatedWindowTraccry,’* 


and in Freeman’s "Essay on the Origin 
and Development of Window Tracery.” 

TBACT, in the Eoman Missal, is an 
anthem, generally tahen from the Psalms, 
following, and sometimes substituted for, 
the Gradual, (i. e. the anthem after the Epis- 
tle,) during penitential seasons, as the 
third Sunday in Advent, the three Sun- 
days before Lent, Sundays, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays in Lent, Easter 
Saturdays, and Easter Even, and certain 
holidays. Cardinal Bona says it is so 
called, " a trahendo : quia tractim et gra- 
viter, et prolixo descensu cantatur,” be- 
cause it IS sung in a protracted or slow 
manner. — Jehb. 

TKADrrKW. (See Fathers.) The 
doctrine which has been delivered or 
handed down from one age to another. 
The great deference paid by the Church 
of England as a branch of the Catholic 
Church to tradition, is so misrepresented 
by the wicked, and so misunderstood hy 
the weak, that w'e quote the following 
passage from Palmer’s “’Jreatise on the 
Church.” Speaking of those who cniinn- 
niate us for our use of this doctrine, he 
says " The various methods w'hich these 
men employ in endeavouring to prevent 
any appeal to the tradition of the Church, 
may be classed under the following heads : 

" 1 , Systematic misrepresentation. We 
do not appeal, in proof ot‘ Christian doc- 
trine, to the ancient Christian writers ns 
in any w ay infalUhle. Our sentiments on 
this head are wtII known ; they have been 
repeatedly explained. We hold that the 
doctrine of any Father, how^ever great a.ul 
learned he may have been, e. g, that of 
Augustine, Athanasius, Ambrose, or Basil, 
is to he rejected in any point where it 
contradicts Scripture. \^"e consider all 
these writers as uninspired men, and 
therefore liable to mistakes and errors 
like other theologians. Therefore it in- 
volves a studied misrepresentation of our 
meaning and principle, when we are met 
by assertions or proofs that particular 
Fathers have taught errors in faith or mo- 
rality — that they were credulous — that 
their writings are in some points obscure 
— that their criticisms or interpretations 
of Scripture are sometimes mistaken — 
that they invented scholastic doctrines 
and were tinged with false philosophy — 
that the later Fathers were better theo- 
logians than the earlier— that there are Fa- 
thers against Fathers, and councils against 
councils, on some points. This is all cal- 
culated merely to excite prejudice against 
an appeal to the doctrine of the Church, 
by misrepresenting our design and priu- 
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ciple in making it. Our answer to all 
these arguments is, that we do not appeal 
to the Fathers as inspired and authoritative 
writers, but as competent witnesses of the 
faith held by Christians in their days. If 
they are not to be trusted in this, they 
are not to be trusted in their testimony to 
the facts of Christianity, and the external 
evidence of revelation is subverted. 

“ 2. Pretended respect for religion. Un- 
der this head may be classed that mode of 
argument which rejects any appeal to the 
doctrine of the Christian Church, under 
pretence that the Word of God alone 
ought to be the rule of our faith, in op- 
position to all the doctrines of man ; that 
the Scripture constitutes a perfect rule of 
faith, needing nothing else j that it must 
necessarily be plain in all essential points, 
and that it is its own interpreter. The 
end of all this pretended reverence for 
Scripture is, to obtain an unlimited liberty 
of interpreting it according to our own 
reason and judgment, even in opposition 
to the belief of all Christians from the 
beginning. But in asserting this liberty 
to all men, it follows inevitably that no 
particular interpretation of Scripture is 
necessary to salvation ; that Scripture has 
no Divine meaning j that it is mi a reve- 
lation, In short, tradition is thrown aside, 
under pretence of veneration for the Scrip- 
ture, in order that men may be enabled to 
distort, or misinterpret, and to destroy that 
very Scripture. 

“The^same maybe observed of that pre- 
tended zeal for the defence of the Ke- 
formation, which infidels, Unitarians, and 
other enemies of the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church allege as a plea for rejecting 
i9l appeal to the doctrines of the universal 
Church. ‘ The doctrines of the Reform- 
ation* they say, ‘ cannot be defended if 
this appeal is allowed ; Popery must tri- 
umph ■ Excellent men ! They will main- 
tain the Reformation at all hazards; all 
evidence shall be pronounced worthless if 
it be opposed to the interests of that 
sacred ciusc ! But what is the end sought 
by all this •pretended devotion? It is, 
^at e^ ery man may be permitted, without 
any check, to interpret Scripture in such 
a manner as to subvert all the doctrines of 
the Reformation, whether positive or ne- 
gative, to prove the Reformation Itself 
needless, erroneous, bigoted, equally ab- 
surd as the system to which it was op- 
posed, and more inconsistent. I charge 
these men with the grossest hypocrisy. 
Never was there a more daring attempt 
to palm an imposture on the credulous 
and unthinking, than this effort of deists 


and heretics to set aside tradition under 
pretence of zeal for the Reformation. 
They are the opponents of the Reform- 
ation. They are the representatives of 
those whom the Reformation condemned. 
They reject its doctrines, they charge it 
with ignorance, bigotry, intolerance, errors 
as gross as those of ropery. They have 
separated from its reformed institutions, 
as anti- Christians^ and only exist by a 
perpetual attack upon them. The Reform- 
ation has no connexion with these men : 
its defence belongs exclusively to those 
who maintain its doctrines and adhere to 
its institutions, and they alone are proper 
judges of the mode of argument suitea to 
its 'interests. 

“ 3. Statements directly untrue. Under 
this head may be included the palmary 
argument employed by all sects against 
any appeal to the traditipn of the Church 
universal, namely, tha^t.it was the prin- 
ciple of the Reformation: to reject any such 
appeal ; and its principle was, ‘ the Bible 
alone is the religion of Protestants.^ Nothing 
can be more untrue than this assertion } 
the Reformation as a whole acknowledged 
and appealed to the authority of Catholic 
tradition, though it denied the infallibility 
of particular Fathers and councils. Witn 
equal veracity it is asserted that the Church 
of England rejects tradition in her sixth 
Article of Religion, when it is manifest that 
her object is simply to maintain the ne- 
cessity of Scriptural proof for articles of 
faith ; while our canons, our rituals, and 
the whole body of our theologians, so no- 
toriously uphold the authority of tradition, 
that it is a subject of unmeasured com- 
plaint on the part of those who disbelieve 
the doctrines of the Church. The nature 
of these various arguments testifies suffi- 
ciently that the doctrine of the universal 
Church is ojiposed to those who employ 
them. It could be nothing but a feeling 
of despair on this point, which could have 
induced men to resort to perpetual mis- 
representation, to false pretences, and to 
untruths. The employment of these wea- 
]mns by all sects, in order to prevent any 
appeal to universal tradition, proves two 
points. First, as the sole fundamental 
principle on which they all a^ee is, the 
rejection of an appeal to the aoctrines of 
the Church as a check on the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and the assertion of an 
unlimited right of private interoretation ; 
this principle is the source or all their 
divisions and contradictions, mid therefpi^ 
must be radically false. Secondly, tiiie 
doctrine of the universal Church f^m the 
beginning must condemn that of all modern 
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sects, in eve^y point in which they differ 
from our Cath^olic and apostolic Churches ; 
and therefore, on every such point, they 
are in error, and misinterpret Scripture, 
and the Church is in the right.” 

TRADITIONS OF THE CHURCH. 
(See Ceremony,) “ It is not necessary that 
traditions and ceremonies be in all places 
one, and utterly like ; for at all times they 
have been divers, and may be changed 
according to the diversities of countnes, 
times, and men’s manners, so that nothing 
be ordained against God’s word. Whoso- 
ever, through his private judgment, will- 
ingly and purposely, doth openly break the 
traditions and ceremonies of the Church, 
which be not repugnant to the word of 
God, and be ordained and approved by 
common authority, ought to be rebuked 
openly, (that others may fear to do the 
like,) as he that offendeth against the com- 
mon order of the Church, and huiteth the 
authority of the magistrate, and woundeth 
the consciences of the weak brethren. 

« Every particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and 
abolish, ceremonies or rites of the Church 
ordained only by man’s authoritv, so that 
all things be done to edifying .’^ — Article 
XXXIV. 

The word “tradition” is not here used 
in the same sense in wliich it was used in 
the explanation of the sixth Article. It 
there signified unwritten articles of faith, 
asserted to be derived from Christ and 
his apostles : in this Article it means cus- 
toms or practices, relative to the external 
worship of God, which had been delivered 
down from former times ; that is, in the 
sixth Article, traditions meant traditional 
doctrims^ of pretended Divine authority j 
and in this it means traditional practices 
acknowledged to be of human institution. 
-^Bp. Tomline. 

The w’ord means the same as is express- 
ed immediately by the >vord “ ceremonies,” 
which is only explanatory ; and which the 
Church afterwards calls “ rites,” supposing 
them the same with ceremonies. — Dr, 
Bennet, 

TRADITOPtS. Persons who in times 
of persecution delivered the sacred Scrip- 
tures and other ecclesiastical records to 
their persecutors, were thus called, and 
were subjected to severe censures. 

TRANSEPT. (See Cathedral,) 
TRANSITION. About the year 1145, 
the use of the pointed arch was introduced 
into English architecture, and with this so 
many constructive changes in the fabric, 
that though Norman decorations were long 
T^tained, and even the round arch was 


used, except in the more important con- 
structive portions, a style equally distinct 
from Norman and from Early English was 
the result, and this style is called Semi- 
Norman, or Transition. Before the close 
of the twelfth century, the round arch had 
entirely disappeared, and the Early English, 
or Lancet, style was fully developed about 
1190. 

TRANSLATION. The removal of a 
bishop from the charge of one diocese to 
that of another, in which case the bishop in 
his attestations writes “ anno translationif^ 
nostrro,” not “ anno consecrationis nostr®,” 

Also, in literature, the rendering of a 
work from the original into another lan- 
guage. All the scriptural portions of the 
Prayer Book are not derived from the 
translation in common use. For example, 
the Psalter is from the great English Bible 
set forth and used in the time of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. 

Translation of festivals. In the Ro- 
man Church, 'When two festivals of a cer- 
tain class concur on the same day with 
other festivals of the same or similar class, 
the celebration of one or other of these 
festivals is transferred to some future day, 
according to rules which are given in the 
Breviary and Missal. This is called a 
trans/afion, — Jebb. 

'J'KANSOM. A horizoqjfal mullion, or 
cross-bar, in a window or in panelling. 
The transom first occurs in late Decorated 
windows, and in Perpendicular windows of 
large size it is of universal occurrence. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. The pre- 
tended miraculous conversion or change of 
the bread and wine into the very body and 
blood of our Lord, which the Romanists 
suppose to be wrought by the consccrati^ 
of the priest. This false doctrine is con- 
demned by the Church of England in her 
28th Article. “ The supper of the LolU) is 
not only a sign of the love that Christians 
ought to have among themselves cne to 
another, but rather it is a sacrament of our 
redemption by Christ’s death: insoiriuoh 
that to such as rightly, worthily, and with 
faith receive the same, the ^lead which 
we break is a partaking of the body of 
Christ ; and likewise the cup of blessing 
is a partaking of the blood of Christ. 

Transubstantiation, (dr the change of 
the substance of breed end wine,) in the 
supper of the LORD, cannot be proved by 
holy writ : but it is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, overtlnoweth the nature 
of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to 
many superstitions. 

“The body of CHRIST is given, taken, 
and eaten in the supperi only idter an 
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heavenly and spiritual manner. And the 
mean whereby the body of Christ is re- 
ceived and eaten in the supper is faith. 

“'JThe sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” 

Bishop Beveridge has the following re- 
marks on this article, from Scripture and 
the Fathers : 

“ Scripture and Fathers holding forth so 
clearly, that whosoever worthily receives 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper doth 
certainly partake of the body and olood of 
Christ, tne devil thence took occasion to 
draw men into an opinion, that the bread 
which is used in that sacrament is the very 
body that was crucified upon the cross ; 
and the wine after consecration the very 
blood that gushed out of his pierced side. 
The time when this opinion was first 
broached was in the days of Gregory III., 
pope of Home. The persons that were 
the principal abettors oi it were Damasccn 
in the Eastern, and afterw'ards Amalarius 
in the W estern Chu rches. It was no sooner 
started in the East, but it was opposed by 
a famous council at Constantinople, con- 
sisting of 338 bishops, the famous opposers 
of idol worship. But afterwards, in the 
second Council of Nice, it was again de- 
fended, and in particular by Epiphanius 
the deacon, '^o confidently affirmed that, 
* after the consecration, the bread and 
wine are called, are, and are believed to 
be, properly the body and blood of Christ.’ 
In the West also, Amalarius having 
broached this opinion, Paschasius Kadber- 
tus readily swallowed it down. But Haba- 
nus Maurus, Ratramnus or Bertramnus, (of 
whom more presently,) as also Johannes 
ficotus Erlgena, not only stuck at it, but 
refused it, and wrote against it as a 
poisonous error. And, after them, Beren- 
gariud too, who was not only written 
against by Lan franc, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but condemned for it in a council 
held at Verceli, (where the book of 
Johannes Scotus of the eucharist w'as also 
condemned,) and at another council held 
at Romo* about the same time. And 
though 1*3 did recant his opinion at a 
council held at Tours, and another at 
Rome, a* some think, so as never to hold 
it more, yet his followers would never re- 
cant wliat they had learned of him. But 
in the Lateran Council, held A, D. 1215, 
the opinion of the real or carnal presence 
of Christ was not only confirmed, but the 
word tranmhstantiated was newly coined 
to express it by ; that council determining 
that ‘ there is one universal Church of the 
faithful, without which there is none saved ; 


in which Jesus Christ hipself is both 
priest and sacrifice, whose body and blood 
in the sacrament of the altar are truly 
contained under the shapes of bread and 
wine; the bread being transubstantiated, 
or substantially changed into his body, and 
the wine into his blood, by the power of 
God ; that for the perfecting the mystery 
of our union, we might receive of him what 
he had received of us.’ And ever since 
this word was thus forged by this council, 
the abettors of this opinion have made use 
of it to declare their minds by concerning 
this great mystery ; still holding with the 
Council of Trent, ‘ that by the consecration 
of the bread and wine is made a change 
of the whole substance of bread into the 
substance of the body of Christ out 
Lord, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the substance of his blood; 
which change is aptly and properly called 
by the holy Catnolic Church tra-itith- 
atantiation' So that, according to this 
opinion, the bread and wine, w'hich before 
are properly bread and wine only, and not 
the boay and blood of Christ, are after 
consecration as properly the body and 
blood of Christ, only, and not bread and 
wune; the bread being changed by the 
w'ords of consecration into the very body 
of Christ that hung upon the cross ; and 
the wine into the very blood that ran in 
his veins, and afterw^ards issued forth out 
of his side. 

“Now the doctrine delivered in the 
former part of this article being so much 
abused, that they should take occovsion 
from that great truth to fall into this 
desperate error, so as to say the bread and 
wine are really changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, because he doth really par- 
lake of the body and blood of Christ, that 
rightly receives the bread and the wine; 
that truth is no sooner delivered but this 
error is presently opposed. It being no 
sooner declared that Ine bread w'e break is 
a partaking of the body, and the cup w'e 
bless a partaking of tlie blood, of CHRIST, 
but it is immediately subjoined, that, not- 
wiUistanding the truth of that assertion, 
yet transubstantiation, or the change of 
the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, is to bo rejected upon 
a fourfold account. First, because it cannot 
be proved by the Scriptures. Secondly» it 
is repugnant to them. Thirdly, it over- 
throweth the nature of the sacrament. 
Fourthly, it hath given occasion to man^ su- 
perstitions. Of which in their order bnefly. 

“ 1 . As for the Jirsty that this doctrine of 
transubstantiation cannot be proved from 
the Hc'y Scriptures, is plain from the 
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insufficiency ^of those places which are 
usually and principally alleged to prove 
it ; and they are the sixth of St. John’s 
Gospel, and the words of institution. In 
the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, we 
find our Saviour saying, *My flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink in- 
deed.’ (John vi. 65.) And many such 
like expressions hath ne there concerning 
our eating of his flesh, and drinking of his 
blood. From whence they gather, that 
the bread and wine are really turned into 
the body and blood of Christ ; not con- 
sidering, first, that our Saviour said these 
words at the least a year before the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper was instituted. 
For when Christ spake these words, it is 
said, that * the passovcr was nigh,’ (ver. 4,) 
whereas the institution of the sacrament 
was not until the passover following ; and 
it is very unlikely that he should preach 
concerning that sacrament before it was 
instituted. To which we may also add, 
that our Savkhir here saith concerning 
the. flesh and blood here spoken of, ‘Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you ’ (ver. 5(i) j whereas it is manifest that 
a man may be deprived of the sacramental 
bread and w'liic, and yet have life in him ; 
for otherwise all that die before they re- 
ceive the sacrament must of necessity be 
damned. And, therefore, though the thing 
signified, even the flesh and blood of 
Christ, is here to be understood, yet the 
signs themselves of the sacrament cannot. 
And so this place, not intending the bread 
and wine in the sacrament, cannot be a 
sufficient foundation to ground the transub- 
stantiation of that bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ. And, secondly, 
suppose this place was to be understood of 
the sacrament, when our Saviour saith, 
I My flesh is bread indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed : ’ this might prove indeed 
that Christ’s body and blood were turned 
into bread and drink, but not at all that 
[that] bread and drink are turned into his 
body and blood. Thirdly, it is plain that 
in these words our Saviour doth not mean 
an jr external or bodily, but internal and 
spiritual, feeding upon him. So that who- 
soever thus feedeth upon him shall never 
die, (ver. 50,) but live for ever (ver. 51). 
Yea, ‘ He that eateth my flesh, and drink- 
cth my blood, dwelleth in me and 1 him ’ 
(ver. 5(>). So that, as Origen observeth, 
No wicked man can eat of this bread here 
spoken of; whereas it is as clear as the 
noon-day sun, that sinners, as well as 
saints, the worst as well as the best of 
may eat the bread and drink the 


wine in the sacrament.’ And as the, sixth 
of St. John’s Gospel doth not, so neither 
do the words of institution, <This is my 
body,’ prove the transubstantiation of the 
br^ad into the very body of Christ. For 
he that saith, because our Saviour said, 
* This is my body,’ the bread is therefore 
changed into his bodjr, may as Well say 
that, because Joseph said, ‘ The seven good 
kine are seven years, ^nd the seven good 
ears are seven years,’ fGen. xli. 26,) there- 
fore the seven good kine, and the seven 
good ears, were all changed into seven 
ears. And because Daniel said to Ne- 
uchadnezzar, ‘ Thou art this head of gold,’ 
(Dan. ii. 38,) therefore Nebuchadnezzar 
must needs be changed into a head of 
gold ; whereas it is plain that in Scripture 
that is often said to be a thing which is 
only the sign of it : as God is pleased to 
explain himself when he said of circum- 
cision, ‘ This is my covenant,* (Gen. xvii. 
10,) and in the next verse, ‘And it shall 
be a sign or token of the covenant be- 
twixt me and you ’ (ver. 11). And what 
sense the Most High explains himself by 
in that sacrament we may well understand 
him in this. When he said, ‘ This is my 
covenant,’ he tells us what he meant by 
that phrase, even ‘ This is the sign of my 
covenant:’ and so here, when Christ 
said, ‘ This is my body,’ according to his 
owm explication of himself before, it is 
no more than if he should have said, ‘ This 
is the sign or token of my body.’ And 
therefore saith Augustine, * For if sacra- 
ments should not have a certain" resem- 
blance of the things whereof they are sa- 
craments, they would not be sacraments at 
all ; but from this resemblance they often 
receive the names of the things themselvesi 
Therefore, as after a certain manner the 
sacrament of Christ’s body is the body 
of Christ, and the sacrament of the blood 
of Christ is the blood of Christ; so the 
sacrament of faith (baptism) is faith.’ So 
that the w'ords, ‘ This is my body,’ prove 
no more than that the bread was the 
or sacrament of his body ; not at all that 
it is really changed into his loody. But 
that this doctrine of transubstantiation 
cannot be proved from the Scriptures, is 
further evident in that it is contrary to 
them. 

“ 2. And this is the second thing here 
asserted of transubstantiation, that it is 
‘repugnant to the plain words of the Holy 
Scriptures ;’ which to prove I need go no 
further than to show, that the Scripture 
doth still assert them to be bread and 
wine after as well as before consecration. 
And this one might thixdi was plain enoughi 
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in the first plaee, even from the words of 
institution themselves; for the Scrmture 
saith, ‘And as they were eating Jesus 
took bread and blessed it, and gave it to 
the disciples, and said, Take, eat, this is 
my body.* (Matt. xxvi. 26.) So that that 
which JESUS took was bread, that which 
Jesus blessed was bread, that which Jesus 
gave to his disciples was bread ; and there- 
rore that of which he said, ‘ This is my 
body,* must needs be bread too, as the 
Fathers long ago acknowledged. And truly 
in reason it cannot be denied ; for there is 
no other antecedent to the pronoun ‘ this* 
but ‘bread;* for the ‘body’ of Christ, 
that cometh after it, cannot possibly be the 
antecedent to it. For, according to the 
principles of our adversaries themselves 
that hold this opinion, the bread is not 
changed into the body of Christ before 
eonsecrated, nor is it consecrated until the 
words, ‘ This is my body,’ be all ])ro- 
nounced; so that when tne priest saith, 
‘ This,* tlicre is no such thing as the body 
of Christ present, that not coming in till 
both that and the following words too arc 
perfectly uttered ; and therefore the body 
of Christ can by no means be looked ui)on 
as the antecedent to this pronoun ; but 
that it is bread and bread only that it hath 
reference to. So that ‘ This is my body,* 
is as much ail to say, ‘ This bread is my 
body, this bread that I have taken, and 
blessed, and give unto you, is my body.* 
Now, as Bellarmine himself acknowledged, 
this preposition, ‘ This bread is my body,* 
cannot possibly be taken any other ways 
than significatively, so as that the sense 
should be, ‘ This bread svjmfieH my body,* 
i§^ a mgn or sacrament of it ; it being abso- 
lutely impossible that bread should be the 
very body of Christ : for if it be bread, 
and yet the very body of Christ too, then 
bread and the body of Christ would be 
convertible terms. So that the very words 
of institution themselves are sufficient to 
convincj any rational man, whose reason 
is not darkened by prejudice, that that of 
which our Saviour said, ‘ This is my body,* 
was real b^ead, and so his body only in a 
figurative or sacramental sense; and by 
conseqiience that the bread was not turned 
into h)8 body, but his body was only re- 
presented by the bread. But if this will 
not do, we may consider, in the second 
place, the institution of the other part of 
the sacrament ; for it is said, ‘ And he took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to 
them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; for this is 
my blood of the new testament, w^hich is 
shed for many for the remission of sins.* 
(Matt xxvL 27, 28.) Where these last 


words, * for this is my bloffd,’ &c., being 
the words of consecration ; and our Sa- 
viour having given them the cup before, 
and bidden them to drink all of it ; it 
could not possibly be meant of anything 
else than the wine in the cup of which he 
said these words. To which we may also 
observe what follows, even after the words 
of consecration: ‘But I say unto you, I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that day wdien I di’ink it 
new with you in my Father’s kingdom.* 
(Matt. xxvi. 29.) Whence w^e see our 
Saviour himself, even after he had con- 
secrated the wine, still calls it the fruit of 
the vine ; and in saying that he wiU drink 
no more of the fruit of the vine, plainly 
shows that it was the fruit of the vine 
which he before drank. So that the veiy 
wune of w’hicli he said, ‘ this is my blood,* 
was wine still, and the fruit of the vine ; 
which I hope none of our adversaries will 
say the very blood of Christ is. But, 
thirdly, this may be discovered also from 
the words of the apostle : ‘ The cup of 
blessing wdiich w e bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread whieli w e break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ?* (1 Cor. 
X. 16) ; where w c may take notice of two 
things. First, that he here calleth the 
sacramental elements still ‘ a cup,* or wine, 
and bread, ‘the bread which w'e break;* 
so that it is still bread: and, secondly, 
that the cup of blessing is the communion 
of the blood, and the bread broken the 
communion of the body, of Christ. Now, 
if the bread be the communion of his 
body, and the cup the communion of his 
blood, it cannot be that the cup should be 
his real blood, and the bread his real 
body ; for then it w ould be as much as if 
he should have said, ‘ The blood of (‘IIRIST 
is the communion of the blood of CHRIST, 
and the body of CiiRisT the communion 
of the body of Christ ; ’ and so the body 
of Christ must be the communion of it- 
self, w’hich is impossible; to which w^e 
might also add the several places where 
the apostle calls the elements still bread 
and wine, or the cup; as, * For as oft as 
ye eat this bread and drink this cup.* 
(I Cor. xi. 26.) “Whosoever shall eat 
this bread and drink this cup of the Lord 
unworthily,” &c. (Ver. 27.) ‘But let a 
man examine himself, and so let him eat 
of that bread and drink of that cup.* (Ver. 
28.) From whence it is manifest, that 
that which we eat at the sacrament is' 
bread, and not the very body of Christ : 
tliat w'hich we drink, the cup or wine, ana 
not the very blood of Christ ; and there- 
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fore, that to say it is not bread nor wine, 
but the very body and blood of Christ, 
is repugnant to the plain words of the 
Scripture. 

“ 3. The third thing is, that it * overthrow- 
eth the nature of the sacrament,* which 1 
peed not spend many words to prove j for 
in a sacrament it is required, first, that 
there be some outward sign representing 
spiritual grace; whereas if the bread be 
really changed into the body of Christ, 
there is no outward sign at all in the 
sacrament, there bein^ nothing else but 
the body and blood ol CiiiiiST, which are 
not signs, but the thing signified. Nay, 
as Augustine observes, ‘ 'llie signs them- 
selves are the sacraments,* and therefore 
where there is no sign there can be no 
sacrament. And so, by depriving this 
sacred ordinance of its outward signs, they 
degrade it from being a sacrament, making 
it to have nothing of the nature of a sacra- 
ment in it. And therefore, if they wdll 
still hold, that by the words of conse- 
cration the bread and wine are substan- 
tially changed into the body and blood of 
Christ, let them cease to call that holy 
action any longer a sacrament, but name 
it * the body and blood of Christ j * for, 
according to their opinion, there is nothing 
in it but the body and blood of Christ. 
So that it is plain that, by this doctrine, 
the nature of a sacrament in general must 
be destroyed, or this sacrament in particu- 
lar must be expunged out of their catalogue 
of sacraments. 

“ 4. The fourth and last thing here ob- 
jected against this doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is, that it ‘ hath given occasion to 
many superstitions,* which any one that 
ever observed their customs and practices 
cannot but acknowledge. For this fond 
opinion possessing their brains, that the 
bread is the real body of Christ hung 
upon the cross, and pierced for their sins, 
oh ! how zealous arc they in wrapping it 
up neatly in their handkerchiel's, laying it 
up in their treasures, carrying it about in 
their processions ; yea, and, at the length, 
in worshipping and adoring it too !’* 

Ihis learned and orthodox bishop pro- 
ceeds to show how inconsistent this tenet 
k with the teaching of the 1^'athers. We 
add a few quotations upon the subject 
from other orthodox divines. 

The article next condemns the Fopivsh 
doctrine of transubstantiation, or the 
change of the substance of bread and wine 
into the real substonee of Chhist’s bodv 
and blood, in the adminiatr, t,ion of the 
®^pppr* ^ The idea of Christ’s 
bodily presence in the eueharist was first 


started in the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, and it owed its rise to the indis- 
cretion of preachers and writers of warm, 
imaginations, who, instead of eimlaining 
iudiciously the loft^ figures of Scripture 
language upon this subject, understood 
and urged them in their literal sense. 
Thus the true meaning of these expres- 
sions was grossly perverted: but as this 
conceit seemed to exalt the nature of 
the holy sacrament, it was eagerly received 
in that ignorant and superstitious age; and 
was by degrees carried farther and farther, 
by persons still less guarded in their ap- 
plication of these metaphorical phrases. 
This has always been a favourite cloctrine 
of the Church of Home, as it impressed 
the common people with higher notions 
of the power of the clergy, and therefore 
served to increase their influence. It met 
however with opposition upon its original 
introduction, particularly from Bertram 
and John Scot ; and again at the first 
dawn of the Reformation, both upon the 
Continent and in this country. It was ob- 
jected to by the Waldenscs ; and there are 
strong expressions against it in some parts 
of Wicklitt'*8 works. Luther, in contradic- 
tion to the other reformers, only changed 
transubstantiation into consubstantiation, 
which means that the substance of Christ’s 
body and blood is jiresent- in the holy 
sacrament with the substance of the bread 
and wine ; and his perseverance in this 
opinion was a principal cause of the 
division among the reformed churches. 
He was opposed by Zuingle and Calvin, 
but the Confession of Augsburg, which 
w^as drawm up by Melancthon, favours 
consubstantiation. There is, however, con- 
siderable doubt concerning the real sen- 
timents of Melancthon upon this subject, 
especially in the latter part of his life. 
Some of our early English reformers were 
Lutherans, and consequently they were at 
first dis})osed to lean towards consubstau- 
tiation ; but they seem soon to have dis- 
covered their error, for in the articles of 
1552 it is e.xpressly said, “ A faithful man 
ought not either to believe OT openly con- 
fess the real and bodily presence, as they 
term it, of Christ’s flesh and blood in the 
sacrament of the Lorh’s supper.** This 
part of the article was omitted in 1562, 
probably with a view to give less offence 
to those who maintain the coi*poral pre- 
sence, and to comprehend as many as 
possible in the Established Church. — Bp» 
Tomlhie. 

In arguing against this doctrine we 
may first observe, that it is contradicted 
by our senses, since we see and taste that 
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the bread and wine after consecration, and 
when we actually receive them, still con- 
tinue to be bread and wine, without any 
change or alteration whatever- And 
again, was it possible for Chiust, when he 
instituted the Lord’s supper, to take his 
own body and his own blood into his own 
hands, and deliver them to every one of 
his apostles? or was it possible for the 
apostles to understand our Saviour’s com- 
mand to drink his blood literally, when 
they were forbidden, under the severest 
penalties, to taste blood by the law of 
Moses, of which not only they themselves, 
but Christ also had been a strict observer ? 
They expressed not the slightest surprise 
or reluctance when Christ delivered to 
them the bread and wine, which could not 
have been the case, had they conceived 
themselves commanded to eat the real 
body and drink the real blood of their 
Lord and Master. The bread and wine 
must have been considered by them as 
symbolical, and indeed the whole transac- 
tion was evidently figurative in all its 
parts ; it was instituted when the Jews, by 
killing the paschal lamb, commemorated 
their deliverance from l^'gyptian bondage 
by the hand of Moses, which was typical of 
the deliverance of all mankind from the 
bondage of sin by the death of Christ, 
“ the Lamb shin from the foundation of 
the world ; ” and as the occasion was 
typical, so likewise were the words used by 
our Saviour : “ This is my body which is 
broken,”^ud “ this is my blood which is 
shed.” But his body was not yet broken, 
nor was his blood yet shed ; therefore 
the breaking of the br(?ad, and the pouring 
out of the wine, were then figurative of 
WAibt was al)Out to happen, us they are now' 
Curative of what has actually hajipened. 
He also said, “ 'Ibis cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood” (1 Cor. xi. 2d ) ; which 
words could not be meant in a literal sense ; 
the cup could not be changed into a cove- 
nant, though it might be a representation 
or memorial of it. Our Saviour called 
the wine, after it was consecrated, “ the 
fhiit of the fine,” (Matt. xxvi. 29,) which 
implied that no change had taken place in 
its real nature. Since then the words, 
This is my body,” and “ This is my blood,” 
upon whi^’h the Papists prelend to suj)port 
this doctrine, were manifestly used in a 
figurative sense, and must have been so 
understood by the apostles, to whom they 
were originally addressed, we may safely 
pronounce that “ transubstantiation, or the 
change of the substance of bread and 
wine, in the simper of the IiORD, cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ.” That the early 


Christians understood our Saviour’s words 
in a figurative sense, appears from the 
writings of more than twenty Fathers, 
without a single authority on the opposite 
side. — Bp» Tomli ne. 

1. That transubstantiation is ‘‘repug- 
nant to the plain words of Scripture,” 
appears from St. Paul’s saying, “ we are all 
partakers of that one bread” (1 Cor. x. 
17) ; and, “ as often as ye eat this bread” 
n Cor. xi. 26) ; so that it is bread, and not 
Christ’s flesh, even when we eat and 
partake thereof. Parity of reason proves 
the same of the wdne. 2. That transub- 
stantiation “ overthroweth the nature of a 
sacrament ” is evident, because it supposes 
w'hat we eat and drink to he, not the sign, 
but the thing signified. 3. It has also 
“given occasion to many superstitions.” 
That it has given occasion to abominable 
idolatry is evident from the adoration of 
the host, which is grounded on it. But, 
though idolatry is w orse than superstition, 
yet it is different from it. Wherefore, for 
the proof of this branch of the proposition, 
let it be considered, that, in cases of immi- 
nent clanger or great calamities, the host is 
exposed by the rapists, to appease God’s 
anger, and prevent or remove his judg- 
ments: or reference may be had to the 
provisions made in the Komish Church, in 
the event of any accident happening to the 
consecrated elements. Our reformers 
W’cre too w’ell accpiaintcd with these su- 

} )erstitions : though, blessed be God, we 
lave not instances ready at hand. — Dr, 
Bennet. 

TKAVPIKSE. A seat of state with a 
canopy, formerly placed at the upper end 
of the clioir in the royal chapels, and tem- 
porarily in cathedrals, for the use of the 
sovereign. 

TREASURER. A dignitary formerly 
existing in all cathedrals and collegiate 
churches of old foundation in England, 
and in Irtdand and Scotland in such 
churches as follow^ed the English model. 
The treasurer w^as not the bursar, but 
rather the chief sacristan, lie had the 
care of the plate, vestments, furniture, ne- 
cessaries of Divine service ; the control of 
the sacristan and inferior officers, of the 
bells, and the general superintendence 
of the fabric. In many foreign churches 
the place of treasurer was discharged by a 
dignitary called a sacristan ; but in others, 
as at Glasgow, and the royal chapel, Stir- 
ling, there was a treasurer and a sacristan, 
botn dignitaries. In cathedrals of the 
new foundation, the treasurer is merely 
the bursar ; the canons taking this office in 
annual rotation. — Jehh, 
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TRENT, COUNCIL OF. (See Homan 
Catholic Churchy Popery ^ Council of Ti'enL\ 
This important council met in 1545, and 
was dissolved in 1563. Its nominal period 
extended over eighteen years, but its actual 
sessions occupied less than five. Protestants 
from the days of Luther had been urgent 
for the convocation of a free synod. They 
had reiterated the demand at Nuremberg, 
and Ratisbon, and Spires. There were in- 
deed on both sides earnest and pious per- 
sons who were anxious that the questions 
at issue should be settled bv competent 
authority. The evil lives of the clergy, 
and the general disorders of the Church, 
afforded another strong reason by which 
many were influenced. At the same time, 
the endless extortions of the papal chancery 
had raised disputes in every European state, 
which there seemed no other hope of allay- 
ing. It was the great object of the pope 
and his adherents to condemn lAitheran 
doctrine, and to avoid definition on points 
disputed in the Roman Church. Clement 
VII. had promised that a general council 
should be held in Italy for raising sub- 
sidies against the Turks, and for the sup- 
pression of heresy, but he really used his 
influence to prevent its assembling. On 
his death in 1534 his successor, Paul III., 
published a bull of convocation. Various 
difficulties however arose, partly on ac- 
count of the proposed place of meeting, 
and partly through the war between the 
emperor and the king of France, and in- 
terposed a delay of some years. The city 
of Trent in the Tyrol, on the confines of 
Italy and Germany, and now in the do- 
minions of Austria, was at length selected, 
the summons was issued, and the council 
was opened December 13, 1545. The 
meeting had been so long deferred, that 
when a few ecclesiastics and others assem- 
bled, it was hardly believed that the synod 
was really convened ,* and the importance 
of the movement was not perceived until 
somewhat later. 

The first three sessions were occupied by 
nreliminary matters, after which the actual 
business commenced. The constitution of 
the assembly, as well as the form of pro- 
cedure, was governed by arbitrary rules. 
The legates presided as the representatives 
of the pope j who also appointed the secre- 
taries and other officers. LishopvS alone 
were allowed to vote, but an exception was 
made in the case of certain abbots and 
generals of orders, for whose admission no 
precedent could however be alleged, but 
such as would he equally availing for all 
presbyters. Proxies were generally re- 
Zused, although some were allowed by the 


sole authority of the pope. All discussions 
were confined to previous congregations, 
and in the sessions which followed there 
was no deliberation, but only the accept- 
ance or rejection of the proposed conclu- 
sions. The judgments or the council were 
embodied partly in decrees which profess 
to contain the Catholic doctrine on the 
points in question, partly in canons by 
which the contrary opinions are anathema- 
tized as heretical. 

In the fourth session, which was held 
April 5, 1 546, somewhat less than fifty bi- 
shops being present, it was decreed that 
the canon of Scripture includes the hooks 
commonly called apocryphal, and that 
tradition is to be received as of equal au- 
thority with the written Word ; that the 
Vulgate is to he taken for the standard 
text, and no interpretation allowed but 
such as the Churen has affixed. In the 
fifth session the decree on original sin was 
passed ; in the sixth, that on justification ; 
and in the seventh, that on the sacraments 
in general, and baptism and confirmation 
in particular. In the eighth session, the 
removal to Bologna was appointed, wher'j 
the two following sessions were held ; but 
no decrees were passed, and in September, 
1547, the council was prorogued. The 
translation to an Italian city had been 
made under a bull of Pau?. III.,yvhen the 
German bishops were urgent for reforma- 
tion, and there seemed no other escape. A 
disease which broke out at Trent was the 
alleged excuse. In 1551 the cq^uncil whs 
again convened by Julius III., who had 
been present at a former period as legate. 
The eleventh and twelfth sessions were 
spent in formal business ; in the thirtceiith 
the sacrament of the eucharist was treat^ ; 
in the fourteenth, the sacraments of penance 
and extreme unction ; in the fifteenth, a 
safe-conduct was granted to the Ih'otest- 
ants ; and in the sixteenth, which was held 
in April, 1 552, the prorogation of the coun- 
cil for two years was decreed. Pai^) IV. 
was, however, resolutely opposed to its re- 
vival, on the ground that his authority 
was higher than that of a *8ynod, which 
was therefore needless j and by the threat 
of secular reformation he deterred some 
princes from urging tlie reassembling of 
the council, which did not take place till 
January, 1562, when the seventeenth ses- 
sion was held under Pius IV. In the 
eif^hteenth, certain of the fathers were ap- 
pointed to prepare an index of prohibited 
books, and at the same time, the safe-con- 
duct was removed ; in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth no business was transacted j in 
the twenty-first, the communion under one 
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kind was enjoined for all, except the cele- 
brant; in the twenty-second, the sacrifice 
of the mass was declared to be a true and 
Catholic doctrine ; in the twenty-third, the 
subject handled was the sacrament of or- 
der ; in the twenty-fourth, the sacrament 
of matrimony ; and in the twenty-fifth, de- 
crees were passed on purgatory, the invo- 
cation of saints, the worship of relics and 
images, indulgences, fasting, the index of 
prohibited books, the catechism, the bre- 
viary, and the missal. After which, the 
decrees passed under Paul III. and Julius 
111. were read, and the council was dis- 
solved. 

In reviewing the history of this remark- 
able assembly, it is impossible to overlook 
the want of unity both in purpose and 
opinion among its members. The repre- 
sentatives of the emperor of Germany, of 
the kin^s of France and Spain, of the 
duke ol Bavaria, and of other secular 
princes, urgently demanded the reforma- 
tion of the Church, while the partisans of 
the Homan court were desirous only to 
suppress Protestantism. There were none 
but Italians on whom the pope could en- 
tirely depend, for even the Sjjanish pre- 
lates wished his powx*r to be restrained, 
and that of other bishops to be enlarged. 
The Oefmans and French demanded the 
restoration of the cup, and the marriage 
of the clergy, while the Spaniards, who 
opposed them on these points, were united 
with them on some others against the Ho- 
man faction. One great party was urgent 
that th^ later sessions should be declared 
a continuation of the earlier, while another 
vehemently opposed the declaration ; and 
the council never ventured to rule the ques- 
toon either way. There were endless con- 
flicts between the bishops and the monastic 
orders, and of Franciscans and Dominicans, 
with each other. Whether the Blessed 
Virgin was conceived without sin ; what is 
the true nature of transubstantiation ; whe- 
ther Cr*ursT offered himself in the holy 
supper; whether the apostles were or- 
dained piiests at that time or previously, — 
were among, the topics of vehement con- 
tention. On the subject of the great doc- 
trine of justification by faith, the members 
of the e( uncii were far from being agreed, 
and it io beyond denial that some of them 
held the Protestant view. Even the scanty 
number, who ventured to decide on the 
canon of Scripture, and on tradition, were 
at variance among themselves. Some dis- 
putes lasted throughout the whole period, 
such as whether the council should oe said 
to represent the universal Church; whe- 
ther tJie legates should have the privilege 


of proposing all matters for debate; and 
whether doctrine should precede reforma- 
tion. The question of the residence of 
bishops, that is, whether it is binding by 
Divine ordinance, or by the law of the 
Church, in w'hich important considerations 
were involved, excited long and angry con- 
flicts. Day after day, through weeks and 
months of the most critical period, the dis- 
pute was renewed. The legates themselves 
were divided ; and at one time the dissolu- 
tion of the council seemed inevitable. 

There are many controverted points on 
which the council gives no information, 
and they are the very questions which it 
w'as most important to decide. No one 
can learn from its decrees, for instance, 
what is the sound doctrine about purga- 
tory, nor in what due veneration for images 
consists, nor w hich is the sacramental form 
in j>enancc, or matrimony, nor what is the 
nature of original sin, nor wdiat is the pro- 
per definition of a sacrament. There were 
some subjects debated more than suffi- 
ciently, but loft at last undecided ; and 
there wxre some positions w hich the coun- 
cil could not renounce, because this would 
have contradicted the decrees of former 
popes and councils, and which they could 
not affirm, because they w ere opposed by 
powerful nv'mbcrs of the existing Church. 

In spite, however, of the imperfect and 
contradictory statements of the Fathers of 
Trent, they had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing judgment on what they esteemed 
Lutheran opinions. We can indeed find 
no parallel for the prodigality of their 
curses, unless we go back to the days of 
the Donatists. They reach not only to 
those whom the Church of all ages has 
called blessed, but to many also of the 
doctors most esteemed in the Homan com- 
munion itself. If any one, for example, 
denies that the w orks of justified persons 
are truly meritorious of eternal life, or 
that the mass is a true and propitiatory 
sacrifice, or that the custom of confessing 
privately to a priest has existed from the 
apostolic age, or that the Church has power 
to change an institution of Christ, ho 
falls under the imprecation of the council. 
In the decree of the last session on the 
invocation of saints, and the use of images 
and relics, an anathema is pronounced, not 
only against those who teach, but those 
who even think differently. And yet the 
synod which spoke with so much boldness 
had no claim, either from numbers or cha- 
racter, to be taken as the representative of 
the Catholic Church. In the first seven 
sessions held under Paul III., when the 
ground was laid for maintaining all the 
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&ton and corruptions of the Roman 
Church, less than sixty bishops "were pre*- 
sent. In the thirteenth, under Julius III., 
when transubstantiation and the worship 
of the host were defined, only forty-five 
bishops and two cardinals were assembled. 
And in the ninth session tliere were only 
thirty-five collected, who yet presumed to 
take the title of an Ecumenical Council. 
In the later sessions held under Pius IV., 
there was a greater number of bishops at 
Trent; but the chief subjects in dispute 
had been ruled in the earlier periods of 
the council, and the deficiency of numbers 
was not remedied by any subsequent con- 
firmation. Of those who were present, the 
chief part were Italians j some were bishops 
of inconsiderable sees, and some mere 
titulars. There were among them not a 
few, who subsisted on pensions granted by 
the pope. 

The council was in no sense the free as- 
sembly to which Luther and others had 
appealed, for it was guided throughout by 
papal influence ; and, as the Protestants 
complained in 1546, it was not convened 
in a neutral place, while the pope, who 
was the great delinquent on trial, was al- 
lowed to be the judge in his own cause. 
There were external causes at work, which 
prevented the freedom of debate. At the 
very time when the doctrine of justification 
was under review, a league was formed 
between the pope and the emperor, for 
putting down the Protestants j and while 
the council was debating, the bishop of 
Rome was sending his contingent of troops. 
In the council itself, the legates assumed 
unreasonable authority, and their inter- 
ruptions were the subject of continual com- 
plaint. During the later sessions, the In- 
quisition was in full force, and there were 
ersons present in the council who had 
een sulierers. The assembly was over- 
borne by Italian prelates. At one time, 
when very important subjects were under 
discussion, there were no more than two 
bishops to represent the Church of France. 
On another occasion, forty bishops were 
sent by the Roman court for the purpose 
of carrying a particular point, by outvoting 
the Spanish bishops, by whom it was op- 

{ )osed. We find the ambassadors of secu- 
ar princes expressing in the strongest lan- 
guage their sense of the tyranny under 
which the council was held, and by which 
ite freedom was annihilated. 

No ’'lone who considers these circum- 
stances can wonder that the beneficial re- 
forms of the Church did not result, which 
had been so long expected and so anxious- 
ly desired. , ITiey hil been demanded, but 


in vain, by the emperor, and other grea'^^j 
princes, as well as by diets and other a^^ 
semblies of the empire. Even as late as [ 
1663, the French ambassador delivered 
list of thirty-four articles of required re-" 
formation. After the twenty-second ses^ 
sion we find the Imperialists afiirming that 
none of the desired changes had been pro^ 
posed. And just before the close of the 
council, the Spanish ambassador came to 
the legates with a written complaint, that 
the principal things for which it was as- 
sembled had been omitted, and the rest 
carried with precipitation. The French 
envoy filled the letters which he addressed 
to his court with similar testimony. What- 
ever beneficial changes in the aaministra- 
tion of Church affairs seemed to have been 
made, were neutralized by the terms in 
which the rights of the see of Rome were 
reserved, and which were vague enough 
to admit every abuse, the pope himself 
being constituted judge in each case, and 
possessing also a dispensing power. 

The last session was brought hastily to 
a close, partly through the diplomatic skill 
of the legate Morone ; but chiefly on ac- 
count of the illness of the pope, because 
everybody knew that if he died during 
the sitting of the assembly, a schism was 
inevitable. 

The history of the councij was written, 
in 1619, by Sarpi, and forty years later by 
Cardinal rallavicini. The former was the 
most learned person of the age, a states- 
man and historian as well as a divine j the 
latter is chiefly known as an apologist of 
the court and Church of Rome. His work 
has been described as more injurious to 
papal interests than that of his prede- 
cessor ; because if the one has shown how 
much may be said against the Council of 
Trent, the other has made it equally plain 
how little can be alleged in its defence. 

The decrees of the council were signed 
by only 255 members : four of these wore 
legates of the papal see; two, caritiridls; 
three, patriarchs; twenty-five, archbishops; 
one hundred and sixty-eight, bishops; 
thirty-nine, deputies of absent prelates; 
seven, abbots ; and seven were generals of 
relidous orders. The Greek Church and 
the English Church were not represented. 
It was subscribed on separate schedules, 
by the ambassadors of the sovereigns who 
still adhered to the Romish system. 

The following are the anathemas of the 
council. 

I. The sacred cscumenioal and general 
synod of Trent, lawfully assembled in the 
HOLY Ghost, and presided over by the 
three legates of the apostolic see, having 
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constantly in view that, by the removal 
^rrors, the gospel, which, promised afor^ 
iiie in the Holy Scriptures by the pro- 
^\ets, Christ himself first published with 
js own mouth, and then commanded his 
.postles to preach to every creature, as the 
source of all saving truth and instruction 
of manners, should be preserved pure in the 
Church; and clearly perceiving that this 
truth and this instruction are contained 
in written books and unwritten traditions, 
which traditions have been received by the 
apostles from the mouth of Christ himself, 
or dictated by the Holy Spirit, and by 
the apostles' handed down even to us, re- 
ceives and reverences, conformably to the 
example of the orthodox Fathers, with the 
same pious regard and veneration, all the 
books as well of the Old as of the New 
Testament — both having God for their 
author, and the traditions relatimj both to 
faith and practice, inasmuch as these tradi- 
tions were either delivered h\j word of mouth, 
from Christ, or dictated by the IIoLY 
Ghost, and preserved by uninterrupted 
succession in the Catholic Church. The 
books received by this council are, of the 
Old Testament, the five books of Moses, viz. 
Genesis, &c., Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four 
of Kings, two of Chronicles, first of Esdras, 
second of Esdras, called Nchemias, Tobias, 
Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms of David, 
consisting of loO, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Cantica, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, with Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
twelve minor prophets, viz. Ilosca, &c., 
the firsthand second of Maccabees. Of 
the New Testament, the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle of St. 
Paul the Apostle to the Romans, two to 
tke Corinthians, one to the Galatians, one 
to the Ephesians, one to the Philippians, 
one to the Colossians, two to the Thes- 
salonians, two to Timothy, one to Titus, 
one to Philemon, one to tne Hebrews, the 
Epistle catholic of St. James, the two Epis- 
tles of St Peter, the three Epistles of St. 
John, the Epistle of St. Jude, and the 
Revelations of St. John. 

WKosoev^ shall not receive these books 
entire with all iheir parts, ^i. e. the Apo- 
crypha as well as the canonical books,) as 
they are u^ed to be read in the (Roman) 
Catholic Church, and are contained in the 
ancient Vulgate Latin edition, for sacred 
and canonical, and shall knowingly and 
wilfully contemn the aforesaid traditions : 
let him be accursed, (See Bihk, Scripture, 
Apocrypha.) 

II. Moreover, in order to repress the 
arrogant and self-sufficient, the council 
decrees,, that no one, relying on his own 


wisdom, shall presume to pervert and in- 
terpret Holy Scripture to his own sense, 
in matters of faith and manners, pertain- 
ing to the edification of Christian doctrine, 
contrary to the sense which hath been and 
is maintained by the holy mother Church, 
to whom it belongs to judge of the true 
meaning and interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures, or contrary to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers, even if such inter- 
pretations should never be made public. 
(See Fathers and Tradition.) 

III. Whosoever shall say, that the sacra- 
ments of the New Law were not all in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, or 
that they are more or less in number than 
seven; that is to say, baptism, confirma- 
tion, the Lord’s supper, penance, extreme 
unction, orders, and matrimony; or that 
any one of these seven is not truly and 
properly a sacrament : let him be accursed. 
(See Seven Sacraments.) 

IV. 'Whosoever shall say, that by the 
sacraments of the New Law, grace is not 
conferred by the mere performance of the 
act, but that faith alone in the Divine pro- 
mise is sufficient to obtain grace : let him 
be accursed. (See Opus Operntum.) 

V. Whosoever shall say, that it is not 
requisite that the ministers, when cele- 
brating the sacraments, should have, at 
least, the intention of doiny that which the 
Church doeth : let him be accursed. (See 
Intentmi, Priests\) 

VI. Whosoever shall say, that the free 
will of man, after the sin of Adam, was 
lost and extinguished : let him be ac- 
cursed. (See Free Will.) 

VII. The foraial cause of justification is 
the righteousness of God : not that where- 
by he is himself righteous, but that where- 
by he maketh us righteous; that with 
which wc, being by him endowed, are re- 
newed in the spirit of our mind, and are 
not only accounted, but are truly called, 
and arc riglitcous, each of us receiving 
into himself righteousness, according to 
the measure whereby the Spirit divideth 
to every man severally as he will, and ac- 
cording to every man’^s disposition and co- 
operation. (Sec Sanctification.) 

VIII. Whosoever shall say, tnat the un- 
godly is justified by faith alone, so as to * 
understand that nothing else is required 
to co-operate in obtaining the grace of 
justification ; and that it is by no meaps. 
necessary that he should be prepared alld' 
disposed by the motion of his own*»wffif 
let him be accursed. (See Justification,) 

IX. Whosoever shall say, that in the 
mass there is not a true and proper sa- 
crifice offered up to God, and that the 
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offering up is no more than the giving us 
Christ to eat: let him be accursed. (See 
Satiafaetionj Momish,) 

X. Whosoever shall say, that by these 
vrords, “ This do in remembrance of me,” 
Christ did not ordain the apostles, priests, 
or that he did not appoint that they and 
other priests should oner up his body and 
blood : let him be accursed. (See Orders,) 

XI. Whosoever shall say, that the sa- 
. rifice of the mass is one only of praise and 
Jianksgiving, or a bare commemoration 
of the sacrifice made on the cross, but not 
a propitiatory sacrifice, or that it is profit- 
able only to the partaker, and that it ought 
not to be offered up for the quick and the 
dead for sins, pains, satisfactions, and 
other necessities : let him be accursed. 
(See Mass^ Sacrifice of.) 

XII. Whosoever shall deny, that in the 
most holy sacrament of the eucharist, the 
body and blood, together with the soul 
and Divinity, of our Lord J ksus Christ, 
and, consequently, the whole of Christ, 
are truly, really, and substantially con- 
tained j but shall say that they are there 
only symbolically, figuratively, or virtually ; 
let him be accursed. (See lieal Presmce 
and Transnhstantiation.) 

XIII. Whosoever shall say, that in the 
holy sacrament of the eucharist, the sub- 
stance of bread and wine remains, together 
with the substance of the body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shall deny 
that W'onderful and singular change of the 
whole substance of the bread into the 
body, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the blood, the species of bread 
and wine still remaining, which change the 
Qloman) Catholic Church very fitly calleth 
Transubstantiation ; let him be accursed. 
(See Tramuhstantiation . ) 

XIV. Whosoever shall say, that Christ 
exhibited in the eucharist is only spirit- 
ually eaten, and not also sacramentally 
and really: let him be accursed. (See 
I^uchan'st.) 

XV. Whosoever shall say, that in the 
most holy sacrament of the eucharist, 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, is 
not to be adored with the w'orship called 
lAttrta even outwardly ; nor honoured by 

, a peculiar festival, nor solemnly carried 
about in processions, according to the 
. pwdseworthy and universal rite and usage 
Church, nor exposed publidy 
people to be worshipped, and that 
worshippers are idolaters: let him be 
Ibl^Qbrsed. (See Corpus Christi.) 

XVI. Whosoever shall say, that the 
holy eucharist ought not to be reoerved 
in a sacred place, but is immediately after 


consecration necessarily to be distributed 

t those present, or that it ought not to be 
Tied in a respectful manner to ^e sick r 
let him be accursed. (See Elevation of the 
Host.) 

XVII. Whosoever shall say, that it is 
the commandment of God, or necessary to 
salvation, that all and every faithful Chris- 
tian should receive the most holy sacra- 
ment of the eucharist, under both kinds : 
let him be accursed. (See Comtnunion in 
One Kind.) 

XVIII. Whosoever shall say, that the 
holy Catholic Church hath not been moved 
by just cause and reason to administer the 
bread only to the laity, and even to the 
clergy not officiating, or that it is in error 
in so doing: let him be accursed. (See 
Cvp.) 

XIX. Whosoever shall deny, that the 
whole of Christ, the source and author 
of all grace, is received in the bread, be- 
cause, as some falsely affirm, according to 
Christ’s own institution, he is not re- 
ceived under one and each kind : let him 
be accursed. (See Communion in One 
Kind.) 

XX. Whosoever shall say, th^t -.the 
mass ought to be performed only in the 
vulgar tongue : let him be accursed. (See 
Litim/t/.) 

XXi. The Catholic Church, instructed 
by the Holy Ghost, and iu conformity to 
the Holy Scriptures, and the ancient tra- 
dition of the Fathers, hath taught in its 
sacred councils, and, lastly, in this oecu- 
menical synod, that there is a .purgatory, 
and that the souls detained therein are 
assisted by the prayers of the faithful, and 
more especially by the acceptable sacrifice 
of tlie altar. (See Euryatory.) 

XXII. Whosoever shall say, that after 
receiving the grace of justification, any 
penitent sinner hath his ofience so remitted, 
and hivS obnoxiousness to eternal punish- 
ment so blotted out, as to render him no 
longer obnoxious to temporal punishiuent, 
to be undergone either in this world or in 
the future’in purgatory, before an entrance 
can be opened to the kingdom of heaven : 
let him bo accursed. (See Purgatory.) 

XXIII. This holy synod enjoins all 
bishops and others who undertake the 
office of teaching, to instruct the faithful, 
that the saints who mgn together with 
Christ offer up their prayers to God for 
men, that it is good and profitable to in- 
voke them in a supplicating manner, and 
that, in order to procure ben^ from 
God through his Son JBstfs Christ our 
Lord, who is our only and 

SayiouBi we should have recourse to.their 
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prliyers, help, and assistance; and that 
those persons hold impious opinions 
deny that the saints enjoying eternal hap- 
piness in heaven are to be invoked; or 
who affirm, that the saints do not pray for 
men, or that the invoking them that they 
may pray ever for every one of us in par- 
► ticular, is idolatry, or is repugnant to the 
word of God, and contrary to the honour 
of the one Mediator between God and 
men, Jesus Christ, or that it is foolish 
to supplicate orally or mentally those 
who reign in heaven. (See Invocation of 
Saints.) 

XXIV. Also the bodies of the holy mar- 
tyrs and otliers living with Christ, having 
been lively members of Christ and tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, and to be raised 
again by him to eternal life and glory, are 
to be reverenced by the faithful, as by 
them many benefits are bestowed by God 
on men ; so that they who affirm that 
reverence and honour are not due to the 
reliques of saints, or that it is useless for 
the faijthful to honour them or other sacred 
monuments, and a vain thing to celebrate 
the memory of the saints, for the purpose 
of olbtdining their assistance, are wholly to 
be condemned, as the Church hath before 
condemned and now condemns them. The 
images of Chrlst, and of the Virgin Mother 
of God, and of^the other saints, are to be 
set up and retained, especially in churches, 
and due honour and reverence to be paid 
unto them. (See Image Worships Mario- 
latri/f and Rdics.) 

XXV. Since the power of granting in- 
dulgences hath been bestowed by Christ 
upon the Church, and such power thus 
Divinely imparted hath been exercised by 
he» even in the earliest times ; this holy 
synod teaches and enjoins that the use of 
indulgences, as very salutary to Christian 
people, and approved of by the sacred 
councils, be retained in the Church, and 
pronounces an anathema on such as shall 
affirm them to be useless, or deny the 
power of granting them to be in the 
Church. (See Indulgences.) 

XXVI. Th€ holy synod "exhorts and 
adjures all pastors, by the coming of our 
Lord and Saviour, that as good soldiers 
they enjoin the faithful to observe all 
things which the holy Roman Church, the 
mother and mistress of all Churches, hath 
enacted, as well as such things as have 
been enacted by this and other oecumenical 
councils, , ^Soe Church of Rome.) 

XXVIL' The chief pontiffs, by virtue of 
the 8up]feme5 authority ^iveu them in the 
^ universal Church, have justly assumed the 
power of*reserving some graver criminal 
3 i» 
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causes to their own peculiar judgment. 
(See Supfemaqiy Papal.) 

XXVIII. ^ The more w^eighty criminal 
charges against bishops which deserve de- 
position and deprivation may be judged 
and determined only by the supreme Ro- 
man pontiff. (See Pope.) 

XXIX. This holy synod enjoins all pa- 
triarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, 
and all others who, by right or custom, 
ought to assist at a provincial council, that 
in the first provincial synod that may be 
holden after the conclusion of the present 
council, they do openly receive all and each 
of the things which have been defined and 
enacted by this holy synod ; also that they 
do promise and profess true obedience to 
the supreme Roman pontiff, and at the 
same time publicly detest and anathematize 
all heresies condemned by the sacred ca- 
nons, the general councils, and especially 
by this present synod. (See Popery.) 

XXX. Whosoever shall say, that the 
clergy in holy orders, or regulars having 
made a solemn profession of chastity, may 
contract marriage, and that a marriage so 
contracted is valid, notwithstanding the 
ecclesiastical law or vow ; and that to 
maintain the contrary is nothing else than 
to condemn matrimony, and that all may 
contract marriage who do not feel them- 
selves to have the gift of continence, even 
though they should have made a vow of 
it : let him be accursed ; since God denies 
it not to such as rightly ask it, nor will he 
suffer us to be tempted above what we are 
able. (See Celihacg.) 

XXXI. Whosoever shall say, that the 
state of matrimony is to be preferred to 
the state of virginity or single life, and 
that it is not better or more blessed to 
continue in virginity or single life ; let 
him be accursed. (Sec Matrimony.) 

TKENTAL. A service of thirty masses 
for the dead, usually celebrated on as 
many different days. 

TllICANALE. “ A round hall with a 
screw coin for the water of mixture,” at 
the holy communion in Bishop Andrewes’s 
chapel, and in Canterbury cathedral. 
Canterbury's Dorn., 1616, and Neales Hist, 
of the Puritans^ vol. ii. pp. 223, 224,— 
Jehh. 

TRIFORIUM. Any passage in 
walls of a church, but generally restrictgdP 
in its use to the passage immemately ove]?; 
the arches of the great arcade, usually, 
Norman and Early English, marked 
arcade of its own. It is so called as 
in most cases a triple aperture, opening to 
the nave. In the Geometrical style, the 
Triforium is sometimes treated as a mere 
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decorative arcade, connected in compo- 
sition with the clerestory ; and in the De- 
corated it sinks still lower into a course 
of panels, pierced at intervals ; while in 
the Perpendicular it either wholly disap- 

I jears, or is a mere lengthening of the mill- 
ions of the clerestory windows. 

TRINITY. (See Person, Ood, Jesus, 
Cfirist, Messiah, Son of God, Holy Ghost) 
Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. — “ There 
is but one living and true God, everlast- 
ing, without body, jiarts, or passions; of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness ; the 
Maker and Preserver of all things, both 
visible and invisible. And in unity of this 
Godhead there be three persons, of one 
substance, power, and eternity; the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
•---Article I. 

“Whosoever will be saved: before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith. AVhich faith, except every 
one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And 
the (’atholic faitli is this : I’hat we worship 
one God in 'IVinity, and 'IVinity in Unity ; 
neither confounding the Persons, nor di- 
viding the substance.” — Atlumasian Creed. 

Here it is said, that in the unity of the 
Godhead tlicre be three persons ; that is, 
though there be but one living and true 
God, yet there be three persons, w'ho are 
that one living and true God. Though 
the true God be but one in substance, yet 
he is three in subsistence ; and so three in 
subsistence, as still to be but one in sub- 
stance. And these three ])crsons, every 
one of which is Gon, and yet all three but 
one Goj), are really relal(>d to one an- 
other; as they are termed in Scripture, 
one is a Father, the other a Son, the 
other a Holy Ghost. 'I'he first is 
Father to the second, the second is Son 
to the first, the third is neither Father 
nor Son, but the issue or spirit of both. 
The first was a Father from eternity, as 
well as God ; the second was God from 
eternity, as well as a Son ; the third was 
both Holy Ghost and God from eternity, 
Bs well as either of them. The J'ATHER 
is the first person in the Deity; not be- 
gotten, nor proceeding, but begetting ; the 
Son, the second, not bt*gctting, nor pro- 
ceeding, but begotten ; the Holy Ghost, 
the third, not begotten, nor begetting, but 
proceeding. The first is called the Father, 
because he begot the second ; the second 
18 called the Son, because he is begotten 
of the Father; the third is called the 
Ghost, because brt<;tlieJ both from 
th^ Father and the Son. 

And though these be thus really amongst 


themselves distinct from one another, yet 
are they not distinct in the Divine nature ; 
they are not distinct in essence, though 
they be distinct in the manner of their 
subsisting in it. The Father subsists as 
a Father, the Son as a Son, the Holy 
Ghost as a Spirit, and so have distinct 
subsistences ; yet have all the same nume- 
rical substance. We say numerical or in- 
dividual substance; for otherwise they 
might have all the same Divine nature, and 
yet not be the same God. As Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were tliree distinct per- 
sons, and had all the same human nature ; 
yet they could not all be called one man ; 
because, though they had but one human 
nature, yet they had it specifically, as dis- 
tinguished into several individuals; not 
numerically, so as to be the same indi- 
vidual man ; and, therefore, though they 
had but one spccifical, they had several 
numerical, natures, by which means Ahra- 
luim was one man, Isaac another, Jacob a 
third. And u])on the same account is it, 
that, amongst the angels, Gabriel, Michael, 
Raphael, though they have the same an- 
gelical nature, yet they are not the 
angel. But here the FATHER, SON, and 
Holy Ghost have not only the same 
Divine nature “ in specie,” but “ in nu- 
mero;” and so have not only one and the 
same nature, but are one and the same 
God. The I'^ATIIER is tl/e self-same indi- 
vidual God w'ith the Son; the Son is the 
self-same individual God with the Father; 
and the Holy Ghost is the self-same in- 
dividual God with them both. Wc say, tti- 
diviihml God, for the Divine nature is net 
divided into several Gods, as the hunn n 
is into several men, but only distin- 
guished into several persons, every c;'ne 
of which hath the same undivided Divine 
nature, and so is the same individual (khI. 
And thus it is, that in the unity of the 
Godhead tiierc be three persons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; which gieat mys- 
tery, though we be not able adcqv. toly to 
conceive of it, yet the Scrijitures give a 
sufficient testimonial to it. — Beveridye. 

The sublime mystery of Jlie Trinity in 
Unity is taught by revelation — not by 
reason ; although it is not in contradiction 
to this, rightly exercised, nor more unin- 
telligible than mapv of the “ tilings hard 
to be understood ” In Holy Scripture. A 
plurality in the Godhead is hid icated by 
the language of the very earliest revela- 
tions j w’hich plurality is plainly expressed 
under the Gospel dispensation — a sacred 
Three being enumerated by mutual relation 
in the form of baptism, and by name in the , 
apostolic benediction j which Three are also' 
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frequently mentioned together elsewhere, 
though not in terms so clear. 

The doctrine may perhaps be gleaned 
as much from the economy of creation, as 
from that of redemption ; and herein may 
be observed, that in the very commence- 
ment of the sacred history, the Dkity is 
mentioned under a term of plural signifi- 
cation j and when man, the more eminent 
work, is to be made, and is afterwards 
spoken of, a Divine council seems implied : 
“ Let us make man,” &c., “ the man is be- 
come as one of us/” This peculiar fact 
seems referred to, and corroborated by, 
the introduction to St. John’s Gospel j 
wliich declares that the “Word mms in 
the beginning with God.” Again, each 
of the sacred Three is noticed as acting 
separately in the work. With respect to 
the Fathkh this is clear from innumerable 
passages, in which the Lord God is men- 
tioned as the Creator, unless in such a 
Trinity be implied, \vhich then shortly de- 
cides the point at issue. Of the Son it is 
said, “ all things were made by him and 
cx])rcsMly, “ Avithout him was not anything 
made that was made.” (John i. 3j Col. i. 
10.) And of the IIoLV Spirit, that by 
him are made and created botli man and 
beast, (Job xxxiii. 4 ; Ps. civ. 30.) Thus 
is that passage intelligible, “ Py the Avord 
of the LoRD#vere the heaAxns made : and 
all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth.” (Ps. xxxiii. 6.) The mode of 
operation m the work of redemption has 
been bjfore noticed. To all these may be 
added, that the sacred TiiRKK are men- 
tioned equally as sending and instructing 
the prophets and teachers, (Jer. vii. 26-, 
Matt. ix. 38; x. 5; Act; xxvi. 16 — 18; 
fsa. xlviii. IG; Acts xiii. 2, 4; xx. 28,) — 
and equally speaking by them. (Hch. i. 1 ; 

2 Cor. xiii. 3 ; Mark xiii. 11.) Each, too, 
gives life — raises the dead — and is joined 
m the form of baptism, and Christian 
benedick on. 

The word Elohim is a plural noun 
(GodsJ ; and as that Avas the first term 
used in the Divine revelation, it seems in- 
tended to indnate that plurality — the holy 
Trinity— aft crAvards more plainly reveal- 
ed. And it is to be iiotic(?d, that by this 
word {Elohim) was the earliest revelation 
made to man. In this was the faith of the 
patriarchs expressed, as particularly in 
Gen. xxviii. 20—22; and by this name 
God expressly declares he ^peered unto j 
them, when by his “ name Jehovah ” he 
was *‘not known.” (Ex. vi. 3.) Indeed 
this latter term seems for a time to have 
been used less as a name, than as a cha- 
racteritof the Elohim, since it was subse- 
3 0 2 


quently that it was announced as the 
“name” — I AM — by which the Divine 
plurality was to be known in unity. (Ex. 
hi. 14; vi. 2.) Jehovah God hath not 
been “seen at any time;” Avhereas, of the 
Elohim, one, at least — the angel Jehovah 
in prelude to his incarnation — condescend- 
ed frequently to appear, and talk with 
man. The translation of Jehovah by 
Adonai (or Lords) is also remarkable ; 
with the coincidence to be found in the 
mode adopted by the heathen, of speaking 
of their gods ; as in the name of Baalim 
for Baal. (Judges ii. 11 ; Ilosea xi. 2.) 

That Elohim implies plurality seems 
CAudent, from the construction of such a 
passage as Gen. xx. 13, where it is said, 
“when they, Elohim, caused me to wan- 
der.” Again, (xxxv. 7,) when “ they ap- 
peared unto him,” at Bethel. And (Josh, 
xxiv. 19) “the Elohim arc holy.” In Ps. 
Iviii. 11, the Elohim are called “judges;” 
in Ps. cxlix. 2 ; Isa. xliv. 2, and liv. 5, 
“makers” and “kings;” in Eccl. xii. 1, 
“ creators ; ” and in Jer. xxiii. 36, “ the 
living Gods.” Otlier places are mentioned 
by Parkhurst ; as Gen. xxxi. 53; Deut. iv. 

7 ; V. 23, or 26; 1 Sam. iv. 8; 2 Sam. vii. 
23; Isa. 8; Jer. x. 10, 8:c, 

In perfect accordance Avith this is the 
first great commandment given from Mount 
Sinai ; “ I am the Lord thy God,” {Jeho^ 
rah Elohim,) thou “ shalt have no other 
gods before me ; ” more plainly set forth 
in the baptismal “name”— the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, a “holy, 
blessed, and glorious Trinity,” in insepar- 
able Unity, and perfect co-equality, as may 
be most safely concluded, from the various 
passages in Avliich the sacred THREE are 
menlioncd in different order — the FATHER 
first, in Matt, xxviii. 19, — the Son first, in 
2 Cor. xiii. 14,— and the HOLY Ghost 
finst, in 1 Cor. xii. 4 — 6 ; Eph. iv. 4 — 6, 
and Luke i. 35. 

. The laAvs and ordinances of the Jews 
were peculiarly adapted to guard the pure 
Avorship against heathen idolatry; there- 
fore, when the legislator, in speaking of 
God, uses a term implying plurality, which 
he does, with verbs and persons singular, 
above thirty times, this, too, in the Deca- 
logue, and in the repetition of laws, and 
frequently prefaced by an address, de- 
manding attention, — “ Hear, O Israel J ” 

“ Thus saith the Lord ! ” it could not but 
be that plurality in the Godhead was in- 
tended to be announced. This is strongly 
corroborated by such expressions as “ holy 
Gods,” “thy Creators,” being used by ‘ 
Joshua and Solomon ; the one an eminent 
type of Christ, the other inspired with 
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learning in an extraordinary depee.— See 
Bishop Iluntinfiford's “ Thoughts on the 
Trinity^' xxii., xxiii. And we may be 
rather confirmed in the opinion, by the 
futile attempts of the Jewish Rabbins, to 
make tolerable sense of the peculiar phrase- 
ology adopted, while denying the implica- 
tion of a plurality. 

The doctrine of a Trinity, and this in 
Unity, is not then an arbitrary assumption, 
or an attempt to be wise above that 
which is written but it necessarily arises 
out of certain Scriptural expressions and 
passages, which though apparently, or to 
numan sense, contradictory to each other, 
must in reality be consistent: and the 
Catholic, or orthodox system, framed on 
the whole of these, reconciles them in a 
more easy and natural manner than any 
other scheme offered. 

The word “ Trinity,” it is confessed, 
does not occur in Holy Scripture ; nor does 
the word “ Unity,” as applied to the Deity. 
But neither do the words “omnipresence” 
and “omniscience ;” and as the use of these 
has never been objected to in speaking of 
the attributes of Him who is everywhere 
present, and “ knoweth all things,” so may 
the others be used with equal propriety to 
express the distinct existence of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and the simple 
oneness of God ! The use is admissible, to 
prevent circumlocution; and irreverence 
may be deprecated where language is in- 
efficient. The word Trinity was used by 
the Greek and I^atin Fathers, in the middle 
of the second century, in a way that indi- 
cated it was not then a novel expression ; 
and was considered by the orthodox so 
unobjectionable, as to be employed without 
reserve in their opposition to the Sabellian 
heresy. 

Indeed, the primitive Fathers appear to 
have indulged an idea, that without a dis- 
tinction of hypostases in the Godhead, it 
is difficult to imagine that airdpKica, or 
self-sufficiency, and perfect bliss, which 
seems to have arisen from a Divine society, 
as in Prov. viii. 22, 23, particularly 30, 
and elsewhere. Indeed, the notion of a 
Trinity has prevailed iramemorially, long 
before the term was adopted ; and is found 
in the heathen worship, as well as in the 
Church ; both, no doubt, having It from a 
common original. 

ITONllT SUNDAY. The solemn 
festivals, which^ in the foregoing parts of 
our annual service have propounded to our 
consideration the mystenous work of man’s 
redemption, and the several steps taken to 
accomplish it, naturally lead us up to, and 
at lastf conclude with, that of the Tri- 


nity. The incarnation and nativity, the 
assion and resurrection of the blessed 
E8DS, demonstrate how great things the 
Son of God hath condescended to do for 
us. TTie miraculous powers with which 
the first disciples were endued, and the 
sanctifying graces with which all the faith- 
ful are assisted, do prove how great and 
how necessary a part the “Holy Spirit” 
bore in this work, both for publishing the 
salvation of the world, and* for rendering 
it effectual. And all agree in representing 
to us the inestimable love of the “ Father,” 
by whom that “ Son ” was sent, and that 
“ Spirit” so wonderfully and so plentifully 
shed abroad. Most justly, therefore, after 
such informations how fit a subject this 
is for our wonder and adoration, does the 
Church on this day call upon us to cele- 
brate the mystery of those “ three ” per- 
sons in the unity of the Godhead ; each 
of whom hath so kindly, and so largely, 
contributed to this united and stupendous 
act of mercy, upon whicli the wdiole of all 
our hopes and happiness depends . — Beati 
Stunhope. 

Notw ithstanding on each day, and espe- 
cially Sundays, the Church celebrates the 
praises of the Trinity, in her doxologies, 
hymns, creeds, &c. ; yet the wisdom of the 
Church thought it meet, that such a mys- 
tery as this, though part of ^he meditation 
of each day, should be the chief subject 
of one, and this to be the day. For no 
sooner had our I.ORD ascended into heaven, 
and God’s Holy Spirit descended upon 
the Church ; but there ensued th6 notice 
of the glorious and incomprehensible Tri- 
nity, which before that time was not so 
clearly knowm. The Church therefore, 
having solemnized in an excellent orde* 
all the high feasts of our Lord, and after 
that of the descent of God’s Spirit upon 
the a])ostles, thought it a thing most sea- 
sonable to conclude these great solemnities 
with a festival of full, special, and express 
service to the holy and blessed Tiilr’ ITY. 
— Bp. Sparrow, 

This mystery was not clearly delivered 
to the Jews, because they, b^ng always 
surrounded by idolatrous nations, w^ould 
have easily mistaken it for a doctrine of 
plurality of Gods ; but yet it w'as not so 
much hidden in those times, but that any 
one with a spiritual eye might have dis- 
cerned some glimmerings of it dispersed 
through the Old Testament. The first 
chapter in the Bible seems to set forth 
three persons in the Godhead; for, be- 
sides the “ Spirit of God ” which “ moved 
upon the face of the waters /’ (ver. 2,) we 
find the great Creator (at the 26tli, verse) 
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consulting with others about the greatest 
work of his creation, the making of man, 
of which we may be assured the Word or 
Son of God was one, since “ all things 
■were made by him, and without him was 
not anything made that was made.’* So 
that those two verses fully pointing out 
to us the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
make this a very proper lesson for the 
solemnity of the day. The reason of the 
choice of the other first lesson is as ob- 
vious: it records the appearance of the 
great Jehovah to Abraham, whom the 
patriarch acknowledges to be the “ Judge 
of all the earth ;** and who therefore, by 
vouchsafing to appear with two others in 
his company, might design to represent to 
him the “ Trinity of Persons.” But this 
sacred mystery is nowhere so plainly ma- 
nifested as in the second lesson for the 
morning, which at one and the same time 
relates the baptism of the Son, the voice 
of the Father, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost ; which, though they are (as 
appears from this chapter) three distinct 
persons in number, yet the second lesson 
at evening shows they are but one in es- 
sence. — JVheatly. 

The Epistle and the Gospel are the 
same that were anciently assigned for the 
Octave of Pentecost; the Epistle being 
the vision of St. John (Rev. iv.); and the 
Gospel, the^diologue of our Lord w'ith 
Nicodemus ; and the mention, which we 
find therein, of baptism, of the Holy Spirit 
and the gifts of it, though it might then 
fit the* day as a repetition, as it were, of 
Pentecost, so is it no less fit for it as a 
feast of the blessed Trinity. The inivssion 
of the Holy Ghost brings with it, as 
aforesaid, more light and clearness to the 
doctrine of the Trinity : and when more 
fit to think of the gifts of the Spirit, than 
on a solemn day of ordination, as this is 
one, when men are consecrated to spiritual 
offices ? But, besides this, we have in the 
Gospel set before us all the three persons 
of the sacred Trinity, and the same like- 
wise represented in the vision, which the 
Epistle speaks of, with an hymn of praise, 
** Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,’* 
&c. : wlvch expressions, by ancient inter- 
pretation, relate to the Holy Trinity, as is 
above said.— R/). Smrrotv, 

In the Roman Church the Sundays be- 
tween Whitsunday and Advent are reck- 
oned from Pentecost : in our Church, fol- 
lowing the old English custom in the 
unreformed office, we count from Trinity 
Sunday. 

TRISAGION. (See Tersanctm.) 

TRUCE OF GOD. In the French, 
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Treve de Dieti : in modem Latin, Trevia^ 
Treuvia^ Treuga^ or Truga Dei, 

In the eleventh century, when the dis- 
orders and licences of private wars, between 
articular lords and families, were a great 
isturbance to the peace of the kingdom 
of France, the bishops took upon them to 

{ )ublish injunctions, forbidding acts of vio- 
ence, within certain times, under canoni- 
cal pains. These prohibitions were called 
Truce of God ; a phrase frequently to be met 
with in the councils held about that time. 

The first regulation of this kind was in a 
synod, held in the diocese of Elno in Rou- 
sillon, a. d. 1027 ; where it was enacted, 
that, throughout that country, no person 
should attack his enemy, from the hour of 
nones on Saturday to that of primes on 
Monday, that Sunday might have its proper 
celebration : that no person should, at any 
time, attack a religious or priest walking 
unarmed ; nor any person going to, or re- 
turning from, churen : Uiat nobody should 
attack a church, or any house within 
thirty paces round it : all this under penalty 
of excommunication. 

TRUMPETS, FEAST OF. An an- 
nual festival of the Jews, expressly en- 
joined by the law of Moses, and observed 
upon the fi'*st day of the seventh month, 
called Tisri, which was the beginning of 
the civil year. 

'rhis festival is expressly called a sab- 
bath, and was a very solemn day, on wliich 
no servile work was to be done j only pro- 
vision made for their meals, which were 
usually very plentiful at this time. Among 
other dishes they served up a ram’s head, 
in memory of that ram which was sacrificed 
in the room of Isaac; which they fancy 
was done upon this day. 

All the festivals of the Jews, it is true, 
were introduced by the sound of trumpets ; 
but this was attended with more tlian 
usual solemnity. For they began to blow 
at sunrising, and continued till sunset. 
He who sounded, began with the usual 
prayer : “ Blessed be God, who hath sanc- 
tified us with his precepts,” &c., subjoining 
these words : “ Bicssed be God, who hath 
hitherto preserved us in life, and brought 
us unto this time.” At the conclusion, the 
people said with a loud voice these words 
of the Psalmist: “Blessed is the people 
that know the joyful sound: they shall 
walk, 0 Lord, in the light of thy coun- 
tenance.” And whereas, in other places, 
the beginning of the year was sounded 
with a trumpet of ram^s or sheep’s horn, 
at the temple they used two silver trum- 
pets, and the Levites upon that day sung 
the eighty-first psalm. 
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This festival is called a memorial of 
blowing of trumpets : but it is not so easy 
to determine what this blowing of trumpets 
was a memorial of. Maimoriides will have 
it to be instituted to awaken the people 
out of sleep, and call to repentance; 
being intended to put them in mind of the 
great day of expiation, which followed 
nine days after. Basil imagined, that by 
these soundings the people were put in 
mind of that day, wherein they received 
the Law from Mount Sinai with blowing 
of trumpets. Others think it more pro- 
bable, that, since all nations made great 
shouting, rejoicing, and feasting in the be- 
ginning of the year, at the first new-moon, 
in hopes that the rest of the year liy this 
means would prove more prosperous, God 
was pleased to ordain this festival among 
his people, in honour of himself, upon the 
day of the first new-moon, to preserve 
them from idolatry, and to make them 
sensible that he alone gave thorn good 
years. Others again imagine, that God 
marked this month w'ith a peculiar honour, 
because it w'as the seventh ; that, as every 
seventh day was a sabbath, and every 
seventh year the land rested, so every 
seventh month of every year should be a 
kind of sabbatical month ; and upon that 
account the people might be awakened by 
this blowing of trumpets, to observe this 
festival with the proper ceremonies. Lastly, 
others explain this blowing of trumpets to 
be a memorial of the creation of the world, 
which was in autumn. Upon this account 
it was that they anciently began their years 
at this time, as the eastern pcojile do at 
this day. By this means they also con- 
fessed the Divine goodness in blesvsing the 
year past, and bringing them to tire begin- 
ning of a new year, which they prayed 
that God would make happy and propitious 
to them. 

TUNICLE. An ecclesiastical garment 
mentioned in the rubrics of King Edward 
VI.*8 First Book, to be w'orn by the assist- 
ant ministers at the holy communion. It 
is the same as the tunic or the dalmatic, 
which was also an episcopal garment. 
Originally it had no sleeves; and was 
the same with the Greek colobion. The 
sleeves were added in the west about the 
fourth century; and then the vestment 
was called a dalmatic. The tunicle m the 
Roman Church is proper to subdeacons. — 
Palmer, Goar, 

TURRET. A small tow^er appended to 
a tower, or the angle or other part of any 
component portion of a buildif.g for sup- 

E 5rt, or to carry stairs, or for ornament, 
ike the tower, it is often finished with a 


high conical capping, which is then called 
a snirct or pinnacle. 

TYPE. An impression, image, or re- 
presentation of some model, which is 
termed the antitype. In this sense we 
often use the word to denote the prefigur- 
ation of the groat events of man's re- 
demption by persons or things in the Old 
Testament. 

UBIQUITARIANS. A* sect of here- 
tics, so called because they maintained that 
the body of JesusCtikist is [uhique) every- 
where, or in every place. 

Brentius, one of the earliest reformers, 
is said to have first broached this error, in 
Germany, about the year 15C0. Melanc- 
thon immediately declared against it, as 
introducing a kind of confusion in the two 
natures of Jesus Chkist. On the other 
hand, it w as (^spoused by h’laciiis Illyricus, 
Osiander, and others. The universities of 
Leipsic and AVTrtcmhurg in vain opposed 
this heresy, which gained ground daily. 
Six Ubi(|iiitarinns, viz. Smidclin, Selncccer, 
Muscuhis, Chemnitius, Chytrmus, and 
Coriicrus, had a meeting, in 1577, in th(’ 
monastery of Berg, and comjiosed a kind 
of creed, or formulary of faith, in which 
the Ubiquity of C'hrist’s body w^as tlie 
leading article. However, the Ubiqui- 
tarians w'ere not quite agreed among them- 
selves; some holding that Je&us Christ, 
even (luring his mortal life, w^as every- 
w'hcre, and others dating the Ubiquity of 
his body from the time of his ascension 
only. 

UI.TRA-PROTESTANT. (See Via 
Media.') 

UNCTION. (See Extreme Unction.) 
UNIFORMITY, ACTS OF. The Acts< 
of Uniformity are 1 Eliz. c. 2, and 14 Car. 
II. I'he Irish Acts of Uniformity are also 
2 Eliz. cap. 2, and 17 and 18 Car. 11. 
See Stephens’s Edition of both the English 
and Irian Prayer Book. By slat. 1 Eliz. 

2, 8. 4 — 8, If any parson, vicar, or otiter 
minister that ought to use the Common 
Prayer, or to minister the sacraments, shall 
refuse to do the same, or shajpi use any 
other form, or shall speak anything in de- 
rogation of the same book, or of anything 
therein contained, he slmll, on conviction 
for the first offence, forfeit to the queen one 
year’s profit of all his sjiiritual promotions, 
and be iMrisoned for six months ; for the 
second oflence, shall be deprived of all his 
spiritual promotions, and be imprisoned 
for a year ; and, for the third oflence, shall 
be deprived of all his spiritual promotions, 
and be imprisoned dunng life. And if he 
has no spiritual promotion, he shall, for the 
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first offence, be imprisoned for a year ; and, 
for the second, during life. 

And by the same act, if any person shall 
in plays, songs, or by other open words, 
speak anything in derogation of the same 
book, or anything therein contained; or 
shall, by open fact, cause or procure any 
* minister in any place to say Common 
Prayer openly, or to minister any sacra- 
ment in other form, or shall interrupt or 
let any minister to say the said Common 
Prayer, he shall (being indicted for the 
same at the next assizes) forfeit to the 
queen for the first offence 100 marks, and 
for the second 400 marks, which, if not 
paid in six weeks after conviction, he shall 
suffer six months* imprisonment for the 
first offence, and twelve months’ for the 
second, and for the third offence shall for- 
feit all his goods and chattels, and be im- 
prisoned during life. 

By stat. 13 <& 14 Car. IT. c. 4, Whore 
an incumbent resides upon his living and 
keeps a curate, the incumbent himself, 
(not having lawful impediment, to be al- 
lowed by the bishop,) snail at least once a 
month openly and publicly read the Com- 
mon Prayer, and (if there be occasion) ad- 
minister the sacraments and other rites of 
the Church, 

UNIGENITUS, THE BULL. The in- 
strument issiuj^l by Pope Clement XL, in 
1713, against the Erench translation of the 
New Testament, with notes, by Pasquicr 
(luesncl, priest of the Oratory, and a cele- 
brated Jansenist. The book, having occa- 
sioned Considerable disputes, had already 
been condemned by the court of Home in 
1708 ; hut this step being found ineffectual, 
(/Icment, who had privately spoken of it 
iif terms ot rapture, declaring it to be an 
excellent book, and one wliich no person 
resident at Home was capable of writing, 
proceeded to condemn one hundred and 
one projmsi lions of the notes; such as — 
gx*ace, the effectual principle of all good 
works ; faith, the first and fountain of all 
the graces of a Christian ; the Scriptures 
should be read by all, This bull, pro- 
cured by L«uis and the Jesuits, occasion- 
ed great oemmotion in France. Forty 
Galilean bishops accepted it ; but it was 
opposed by many others, especially by 
Noailles, archbishop of l*aris. Many cf 
the prelatos, and other persons cminont 
for piety and learning, appealed, on the 
subject, from the papal authority to that 
of a general council, but in vain. 

UNION, IIYPOSTATICAL, (see /csws, 

Lordy Christy Memahy Mediatory) is the 
union of the human nature of Ctiktst with 
the Di'ine, constituting two natures in one 


person. Not conmhstantialhjy as the three 
persons in the Godhkad; iior pht/sicalh/y 
as soul and body united in one person ; nor 
mysticalh/y as is the union between Chuist 
and believers ; but so as that the manhood 
subsist in the second person, yet without 
making confusion, both making but one 
person. It was 7niracnlous, (Luke i. 34, 
35.) Complete and real : ClliusT took a 
real human body and soul, and not in ap- 
pearance. Inseparable, (Heb. vii. 25.)-— 
See Burtoyi. 

UNITAHIANS. A title which certain 
heretics, who do not worship the true God, 
assume most unfairly, to convey the im- 
pression that those who worship the one 
and only God do not hold the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity. Christians worship the 
Trinity in Unity, and the Unity in 
Trinity. 

’i'his name includes all, whether Arians 
of old, or more lately Socinians, and other 
Deists, who deny the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and the separate personality of 
the Holy Ghost. They are not very 
numerous in England, although most of 
the old English Presbyterian congrega- 
tions have fallen into Uniturianism. 

These persons made little progress in 
England till the opening of the eighteenth 
century, when many of the old Presby- 
terian ministers embraced opinions adverse 
to the Trinitarian doctrine. A noticeable 
controversy on the subject was begun in 
1719, ill the West of England, and two 
Presbyterian ministers, in consequence of 
their participation in these sentiments, 
were removed from their pastoral charges. 
Nevertheless, the Presbyterian clergy gra- 
dually became inqiregnated, although for 
some time they gave no particular expres- 
sion from their pulpits to their views in 
this respect. In course of little time, how- 
ever, their congregations either came . to 
he entirely assimilated with themselves in 
doctrine, or in part seceded to the Inde- 
pendent body. Thus, the ancient Presby- 
terian chapels and endowments have, in 
great degree, become the property of Uni- 
tarians, whose origin, a^s a distinct com- 
munity in England, may be dated from 
the first occurrence of such virtual trans- 
fers, viz. from about the period just subse- 
quent to 1730. _ 

Persons denying the doctrine of the ’Fri- 
nity were excepted from the benefits of 
the Toleration Act, and remained so until 
1813, when the section in that statute 
which affected them was abrogated by the 
53 Geo. III. c. 160, which was extended 
to Ireland by 57 Geo. 111. c. 70. Since 
that period they have been exactly in the ' 
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same position as .all other Protestant Dis- 
senters with resi)ect to their political im- 
munities. These persons do not object to 
the form of attestation, “ on the true faith 
of a Christian,” though denying the prin- 
cipal doctrines of Christianity as recog- 
nised by the Catholic Church. 

The form of ecclesiastical government 
adopted by the Unitarians is substantially 
** congregational ; ” each individual con- 
gregation ruling itself without regard to 
any courts or synods. 

Keturns have been received at the Cen- 
sus Oflice from 229 congregations con- 
nected with this body. 

UNITED BRETHREN. (See Mora- 
vians,) 

UNIVERSALISTS. Those who, con- 
trary to the express word of God, deny 
the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

UNIVERSIT Y. University, as .T ohnson 
observes, originally meant a community or 
corporation ; — it afterwards came to be re- 
stricted to those communities for divine and 
secular learning, which were originally call- 
ed stadia yvneralia^ schools, pce(la(f(Kjics, (as 
St, Andrew’s,) aeudamies, A’C. In all of 
these, the four great l)ranchcs of knowledge 
were professed, divinity, law, medicine, and 
the liberal arts and sciences. In the twellth 
century, dcgr(?es were conferred, (see De- 
grees,) first in canon and civil law, after- 
wards in theology and j)hiloso])hy ; though 
all these branches of learning had long 
been taught. The universities Avere gra- 
dually endowed with important privileges. 
For ages tliey had been regarded in England 
as great and inihicntiai, witli corporate 
titles though not with corporate [)rivilegcs. 
These w'cre formally givim to them by 
Queen Elizabeth ; under whose auspices 
the third university of Dublin, endowed 
with like privileges, was founded. 

It is foreign to the object of a Church 
Dictionary to notice those corj)orations for 
mere secular learning, to which in Eng- 
land the title of University, though with a 
novel meaning, has of late years been le- 
gally given. The term, as formerly under- 
stood in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
as throughout Europe for ages, compre- 
hended Divine learning as an essential 
and crowning part of the system. The 
old universities are connected with the 
Church by the closest ties. I'hti^’ disci- 
pline is recognised by the canons, (the 
xvi., xviL, and xxiii., for examjde,) and 
their degrees are essential qualifications 
for many Church preferments ; these also 
are confer^-ed under the invocation of the 
Holy Trinity ; all their solemn assemblies 
m accompanied with th6' prayers of the 


Church; and the foundation within the 
universities, upon which their influence 
and very existence depend, has been made 
with the plain and obvious understand- 
ing that these great corporations are the 
nurseries of the Church; that those who 
partake of their privileges are to be edu- 
cated as her generic children. 

It is beyond the object of this work to 
give any detailed account of their consti- 
tution. It may suffice to observe, that the 
English system of having many colleges 
within the precincts of, and subordinate to, 
the greater corporation, though forming 
each a minor corporation in itself, is not 
peculiar to this country. Such was the 
system of the most ancient universities, 
Bologna, Paris, and Salamanca; and of 
many more modern ones, as Louvain, &c. 
Paris had anciently fifty-three colleges, (in- 
cluding eight for the religious order,) and 
up to the Revolution had twenty-three, (of 
which fifteen were not monastic,) several 
of the secular ones having been amal- 
gamated by Louis XIV. Besides these, 
each faculty had its corporate assembly ; 
and over all the rector, assisted by tliree 
deans and four proctors, presided. The 
constitution at Louvain was similar, where 
there were twenty colleges. The college 
system is the best auxiliary to the univer- 
sity, and grew up from, the obvious neces- 
sity of securing to the younger students a 
proper domestic discipline, and to the 
elder the means of pursuing their maturer 
studies. 

URIM AND THUMMIM. So the 
Hebrews called a certain oracular manner 
of consulting God ; which was done by 
the high priest, dressed in his robes, and 
having on his pectoral, or breastplate. , 

Concerning the Urim and Thummim. 
various have been the sentiments of learn- 
ed men. Josejffius, and others after him, 
have maintained, that Urim and Thummim 
meant the precious stones set in the b'gh 
priest’s breastplate; which, by som^ ex- 
traordinary lustre, made known the will 
of God to those who consulted him. 
Spencer, in his dissertation on these words, 
believes they were two little golden 
figures, shut up in the pectoral, as in a 
purse, which gave respt^nses with an arti- 
culate voice. In short, there are as many 
opinions concerning the Urim and Thum- 
mim, as there are authors that have written 
about them. The safest opinion seems to 
be, that the words Urim and Thummim 
signify some divine virtue and power an- 
nexed to the breastplate of the high priest, 
by vrhich an oracular answer was obtained 
from God, when he was consulted by the 
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high priest ; and that this was called Urim 
and Thummim, to express the clearness 
and perfection which these oracular answers 
always carried with them ; for Urim signifies 
light, and Thummim, perfection. These an- 
swers were not enigmatical and ambiguous, 
like the heathen oracles, but clear and evi- 
dent; and never fell short of perfection, 
either with regard to fulness in the answer, 
or certainty in the event. 

The use made of the Urim and Thum- 
mim was, to consult God, in diOicult and 
momentous cases, relating to the whole 
state of Israel. For this purpose the high 
ricst put on his robes, and over them the 
reastplate, in which the Urim and Thum- 
mim were; and then presented himself 
before God, to ask counsel of him. But 
he was not to do this for any private 
person ; but only for the king, for the 
president of the Sanhedrim, for the general 
of the army, or for some other great per- 
sonage; nor for any private affairs, but 
such only as related to the public interest 
of the nation, cither in Church or State. 
The place where he presented himself 
before God, was before the ark of the 
covenant ; where standing with his robes 
and breastplate on, and his face turned 
directly towards the ark, and the mercy- 
seat over it, upon which the Divine pre- 
sence rested, he proposed what lie wanted 
to be resolvell andut ; and directly behind 
him, at some distance without the holy 
place, stood the person, upon whose ac- 
count God was consulted, and there, with 
all humility and devotion, expected the 
answer that should he given. 

It seems plain from Scripture, that the 
answer was given by an audible voice from 
|he mercy-seat, which was within, behind 
the veil. There it was that Moses went to 
ask counsel of God in all cases ; and from 
thence he was answered by an audible voice. 
In the same way did God afterward 
communi ate his will to the governors of 
Israel, as often as he was consulted by 
them ; only with this difference, that where- 
as Moses, through extraordinary indul- 
gence, had^immediate access to the Divine 
presence, and God communed with him, as 
it were, faec to face, no other person was 
admitted thither to ask counsel of God 
but through the mediation of the hi^h 
riest, who, in ids stead, asked counsel for 
im hy Urim and Tliumnum. There are 
many instances in Scripture of God's being 
consulted this way; and the answer, in 
most of them, is introduced with, “ the 
Lord said.” And when the Israelites 
made a peace with the Gibeonites, they are 
blamed oecause they did not ask counsel 


at the mouth of God : both which phrases 
seem plainly to imply a vocal answer. 
And for this reason it is that the holy of 
holies, the place where the ark and the 
mercy-seat stood, from whence this answer 
was given, is so often in Scripture called 
the oracle ; because from thence the Divine 
'iracles of God were delivered to such as 
asked counsel of him. 

It is variously conjectured hy learned 
men, when this Urim and Thummim en- 
tirely ceased: it is certain there is no 
instance of it in Scripture during the first 
temple ; and it was wliolly wanting in the 
lecond. And hence came that saying 
among the Jews, that the Holy SPIRIT 
spake to the Israelites during the taber- 
nacle, by Urim and Thummim ; under the 
first temple, by the prophets ; and, under 
the second, by Bath-Col. 

UKSUJJNES. An order of nuns, 
founded originally by St. Angeli, of 
Brescia, in the year 1537, and so called 
from St. Ursula, to whom they are dedi- 
cated. 

USE. In former times each bishop had 
the power of making some improvements 
in tne liturgy of his church : in process of 
time, different customs arose, and several 
became so established, as to receive the 
names of their respective churches. Thus 
gradually the “ Uses *' or customs of York, 
Sorum, Ifercford, Bangor, Idncoln, Aber- 
deen, &c., came to he distinguished from 
each other. 

The missals and other ritual hooks of 
York and Hereford have been printed; 
but we have inquired in vain for the names 
of the bishops who originated the unes- 
sential peculiarities which they contain. 
'Oieir rubrics are sometimes less definite 
than those of the Sarum “ USE,” and they 
contain some few offices in commemoration 
of departed prelates and saints, which are 
not found in other missals, &c. The “ Use ” 
or custom of Sarum derives its origin 
from Osmund, bishop of tliat see in A. D. 
1078, and chancellor of England. We 
are informed by Simeon of Durham, that 
about the year 1083, King William the 
Conqueror appointed Thurstan, a Norman, 
abbot of Glastonbury. Thurstan, despis- 
ing the ancient Gregorian chanting, which 
had been used in England from the sixth 
century, attempted to introduce in its 
place a modern style of chanting invented 
by William of Fescamp, a Norman. The 
monks resisted the innovations of their 
abbot, and a scene of violence and blood- 
shed ensued, which was tern^nated by 
the king's sending hack Tliurstan to Nor- 
mandy. This circumstance may very pro- 
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bably have turned the attention of Os- 
mund to the regulation of the ritual of 
his church. We are informed that he 
built a new cathedral ; collected together 
clergy, distinguished as well for learning 
as for a knowledge of chanting ; and com- 
posed a book for the regulation of eccle- 
siastical offices, which wavS entitled the 
“Custom” book. The substance of this 
was probjibly incorporated into the missal 
and other ritual books of Suruin, and ere 
long, almost the whole of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, adopted it. When the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury celebrated the li- 
turgy in the presence of the bishops of his 
rovince, the bishop of Salisbury (pro- 
ably in consequence of the gen(u*jil adop- 
tion of the “ Use ” of Sarum) acted as 
precentor of the college of bishops, a title 
which he still retains. The churche.s of 
Lincoln and Bangor also had pc'culiar 
“Uses;” hut we are not aware that any 
of their books have been print(;d. A MS. 
pontifical, containing the rites and cere- 
monies performed by the bishop, still (we 
believe) remains in the church of Bangor ; 
it is said to have belonged to Aiiiauus, 
who occupied that see in the thirteenth 
century. The church of Aberdeen in 
Scotland had its own rites ; but whether 
there was any peculiarity in the missal we 
know not, as it has never been published. 
I'he breviary of Aberdeen, according to 
Zaccaria, w'as printed in a. d. 1609 (qu. 
1509?). Independently of these rites of 
particular churches, the monastic .societies 
of England had many different rituals, 
which, however, all agreed substantially, 
having all been derived from the sacra- 
mentary of Gregory. The Benedictine, 
Carthusian, Cistertian, and other orders, 
had peculiar mi.ssals. Schultingius nearly 
transcribes a ve;y ancient sacrameiitary 
belonging to the Benedictines of England ; 
Bishop Barlow, in his MS. notes on the 
Roman missal, speaks of a mis.sal belonging 
to the monastery of Evesham; and Zac- 
caria mentions a MS. missal of Oxford, 
written in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, which is in the library of the 
canons of S. Salvator at Bologna. This 
last must probably be referred to some of 
the monastic societies, who had formerly 
houses in Oxford ; as the bishopric or 
church of Oxford was not founded till the 
sixteenth century. 

It may be remarked in general of all 
these missals and rituals, that they differed 
very little; the secramentary of Gregorv 
was^ used every where, with various small 
additions. However, the rites of the 
churcl^es throughout the British empire 


were not by any moans uniform at the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and needed 
various corrections ; and therefore the me- 
tropolitan of Canterbury, and other bishops 
and doctors of the holy Catholic Church, 
at the request and desire of King Edward 
VI., revised the ritual books ; and having 
examined the Oriental liturgies, and the 
notices which the orthodox fathers supply, 
they edited the English ritual, containing 
the common prayer and administration of 
all the sacraments and rites of the Church. 
And although our liturgy and other offices 
were corrected and improved, chiefly af- 
ter the example of the ancient Galilean, 
Spanish, Alexandrian, and Oriental, yet 
the gi‘eater portion of our prayers have 
been continually retained and used by the 
Church of England for more than 1200 
years. — Palmer. 

VATjKNTTNIANS. Heretics, who sprang 
up in the second century, and were so 
called from their leader, Valentinus. 

This sect was one of the most famous 
and most numerous amongst the ancients. 
Valentinus, who was the author of it, was 
an Egyptian, and began there to teach 
the doctrine of the Gnostics. His merit 
made him aspire to the episcopacy; but 
another having been preferred before him, 
Valentinus, enraged at this clcnial and re- 
solved to revenge himself of the affront 
given him, departed from the doctrine of 
the CTiurch, and revived old errors. He 
began to preach his doctrine in ^Egypt, 
and from thence coming to Rome, under 
the pontificate of Pope 1 [yginus, he there 
spread his errors, and continued to dog- 
matize till the pontificate of AnicetuSf i. c. 
from the year 140 to 160. • 

Of all tlie Gnostics, none formed a more 
regular system than Valentinus. His no- 
tions were drawn from the j)rinciples «)f 
the Platonists. The iEons were attributes 
of the Deity, or Platonic ithaSi whicli he 
realized, or made persons of them, to com- 
pose thereof a complete deity, which he 
called Pleromay or Plenitude ; under which 
was the Creator of the worlds and the 
angels, to whom he committed the govern- 
ment of it. The most ancient heretics 
had already established those principles, 
and invented genealogies of the /Eons ; but 
Valentinus, refining upon what they had 
said, placed them in a new order, and 
thereto added many fictions. His system 
was this ; 

The fost principle is BythoSj i. e. depth : 
it remained for many ages unknown, having 
with it Unnota, i. e. Thought, and Sigef i. e. 
Silence. From these sprung the Mus, or 
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Intelligence, which is the only son, equal 
to it alone, and capable of comprehending 
it ; whose sister is Aletheia, i. e. Truth. 
This is the first quaternity of -<Eons, which 
is the source and original of all the rest. 
For Nous and Aletheia produced the Word 
and the Zife; and from these two pro- 
* ceeded Man and the Church. This is the 
second quaternity of the eight princij)al 
w^ons. The Word and the Life, to glorify 
the Father, produced five couple of ^ons : 
man and the Church formed six. These 
thirty iFons bear the name of attributes 
and compose the Pleroma, or Plenitude of 
the Deity. Sophia, or Wisdom, the last 
of these iEons, being desirous to arrive at 
the knowledge of Bythos, gave lierself a 
great deal of uneasiness, which created in 
her anger and fear, of which was born 
matter. But the Jloros, or Bounder, stop- 
ped her, preserved her in the Idcroina, and 
restored her to perfection. Tlien she pro- 
duced the CiiiiisT and the Holy Spiiut ; 
which brouglit the iEons to their last per- 
fection, and made every one of them con- 
tribute their utmost to form the S Avion ii. 
Her ICathi/awso, or Thought, dwelling near 
the Pleroma, peidected by the Chki}!>t, 
produced everything that is in the •world, 
by its divers passions. The Christ sent 
into it the Saviour, accomiianicd with 
angels, who dtjivercd it from its passions, 
•Nvithout annihilating it 5 and from thence 
was formed corporeal matter, which was of 
two sorts ,* the one bad, arising from the 
passions the other good, proceeding from 
conversion, but subject to the passions. 

There arc also three substances, the 
material, the animal, and the spiritual. 
Tlie Dcniiurgus, or maker of the world, by 
wRom the hhithymese formed this world, 
is the animal substance : he formed the 
terrestrial man, to whom the Enthymese 
gave a spirit : the material part perished 
necessarily; but that which is spiritual 
can suifor no corruption ; and that which 
is ani ml stood in need of the spiritual 
Saviour, to hinder its corruption. This 
Savtour or Christ passed through the 
womb of tho Virgin, as through a canal, 
and at his >)aptif»m the Saviour of the Ple- 
roma descended upon him in the form of 
a dove. He suffered as tr^ his animal part, 
which he received from Demiurgus, but 
not as to his spiritual part. There are 
likewise three sorts of men, the spiritual, 
material, and animal. These three sub- 
stances were united together^ in Adan» ; 
but they were divided in his children. 
That which was gnritual went into Seth, 
the material into Cain, and the animal into 
Abel. A'he spiritual men shall be im- 


mortal, whatever crimes they commit ; the 
material, on the contrary, shall be anni- 
hilated, whatever good they do : the ani- 
mal shall be in a place of refreshment, if 
they do good ; and shall be annihilated, if 
they do evil. The end of the w'orld shall 
come, when the spiritual men shall have 
been formed and perfected by the Nous. 
Then the Enthymese shall ascend up to 
the Pleroma again, and be re-united with 
the Saviour. The spiritual men shall not 
rise again : but shall enter with the En- 
thymese into the Pleroma, and shall be 
married to the angels, who are with the 
Saviour. The Demiurgus shall pass into 
the region where his mother w'as, and shall 
be followed by the animal men, who have 
lived w'cll ; where they shall have rest. In 
fine, the material and animal men, who 
have lived ill, shall be consumed by the 
fire, which will annihilate all matter. 

The disciples of Valentinus did not 
strictly confine themselves to his system. 
They took a great deal of liberty, in ranging 
the ./Eons according to their different ideas, 
without condemning one another upon that 
account. But what is most abominable is, 
that from these chimerical principles they 
drew detestable conclusions as to moral- 
ity : for, because spiritual beings could not 
perish, being good by nature, hence they 
concluded that they might freedy and with- 
out scruple commit all manner of actions, 
and that, it was not at all necessary for 
them to do good ; but above all, they be- 
lieved continence to be useless. We nave, 
in Clemens Alexandrinus, an extract of a 
letter of Valentinus, in which he main- 
tains, that Goi) does not require the mar- 
tyrdom of his children, and that, whether 
they deny or confess CilRlST before ty- 
rants, they sliall be saved. If they be- 
lieved that good works were necessary, it 
was only for animal men. Some believed 
that baptism by water was superfluous; 
others baptized in the name of the un- 
known Father, of the truth the mother of 
all, of him who descended in Jesus, of 
the light, redemption, and community of 
powers. Many rejected all outward cere- 
monies. 

In fine, the errors of the Valcntinians 
were wholly incompatible with the Chris- 
tian doctrine. If they did not destroy the 
unity of God, they made of him a mon- 
strous composition of difierent beings. They 
attributed the creation to another princi- 
Ic : they set up good and bad substances 
y nature. Jesus Christ, according to 
them, was but a man, on whom the celes- 
tial Christ descended. The Holy Ghost 
was but a simple Divine virtue. There is 
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no resurrection of the body. ^ Spiritual ! 
men do not merit eternal life ; it is due to 
them by their nature ; and do what they 
will they can never miss of it ; as material 
men cannot escape annihilation, although 
they live an unblameable life. 

VALESIANS. Christian heretics, dis- 
ciples of Valesius, an Arabian philosopher, 
who appeared about the year 250, and 
maintained that concupiscence acted so 
strongly upon man, that it was not in his 
power to resist it, and that even the grace 
of God was not sufficient to enable him to 
et the better of it. Upon this principle 
e taught that the only way for a man to 
be saved was to make himself an eunuch. 
The Origenists afterwards fell into the 
same error ; but it was Valesius who gave 
birth to it. The bishop of I’hiladelphia 
condemned this philosopher, and the other 
Churches of the East followed his ex- 
ample. 

The maxims of the Valcsians were very 
cruel. They were not satisfied to mutilate 
those of their sect, but they had the bar- 
barity to make eunuchs of strangers who 
chanced to pass by where they lived. This 
heresy spread greatly in Arabia, and espe- 
cially in the territory of Philadelphia. 

VAUDOIS. (See Waldemes,) 

VAUL'r. An arched roof, so construct- 
ed as to be supported by mutual compre.s- 
sion. Vaulting and Gothic architecture 
are so intimately connected, that the latter 
has been defined as “ the truthful elabor- 
ation of vaulted structure;” and vaulting 
has been called “ the final cause of Gothic 
architecture, that to which all its members 
subserve, for which everything else is con- 
trived, and without which the whole ap])a- 
ratus would be aimless and unmeaning.”* 
To enter into the science of vaulting would 
be quite beyond our present purpose ; we 
can only very loosely assign the various 
forms ot vaults to the respective styles to 
which they belong. 

The earliest and simplest vault is that 
called the wag^jon vaults i. e. a simple 
semi-cylindrical vault, one side of which 
rests throughout on each wall of the span 
to be vaulted. This vault w'as used by 
the Romans, and for a while in our Ro- 
manesque : but it was very soon discon- 
tinued for one in which the whole space 
to be vaulted was diviflcd into equal 
squares, and a semi-cylinder being supposed 
to be thrown over each square in each 
direction, the one crossing and cutting the 
other, the points at which they would cut 
were taken as the groins nnd all below 

♦ GHrbet’s Rudimentaiy Treatise a work 
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these parts being removed, an arched way 
was left in either direction. This formed 
a simple quadripartite vault, but as yet of 
very rude construction. Some of the de- 
fects of this were remedied by sup])lying 
ribs at the groins, which not only strength- 
ened the vault, but also served in a great 
degree to conceal its defects of form. By 
and by the compartments were also separ- 
ated by a rib, springing transversely over 
the space to be vaulted. The introduction 
of bosses at the intersection of the diagonal 
ribs, and the various moulding of the ribs 
themselves, was as far as the Normans pro- 
ceeded with this kind of vault, except 
that they had various methods of bring- 
ing the apex of the intersecting cylinders 
into the same plane, by stilting or de- 
])ressmg them, where they were obliged to 
apply low vaults to rectangles with un- 
equal sides. 

In the Early English, the nointed arch was 
applied to the vault, as well as to all other 
arched constructions, and groining ribs 
were never omitted; still the transverse rib, 
or that separating two bays, is by no means 
invariably found. The ribs were multi- 
plied as architecture advanced; and, during 
the Geometrical period, we have often, in 
addition to the diagonal and transverse 
ribs, a rib along the a])ex of the vault, both 
longitudinal and transverse, ^nd sometimes 
two or more additional ribs rising from the 
vaulting shaft to the ridge rib. In the 
later Decorated, these ribs are often lied 
together by little cross ribs, at various 
angles, and the vault thus formed 7s call(?d 
a /te?ne vault: this was continued into the 
Perpendicular period ; its complexity r i- 
ther than richness gradually increasing 
with the multiplication of ribs and bosset. 
It is a long process to arrive at the exact 
office of each rib ; but there is in each case 
a constructive reason for its adoj)tion. 

The later architects of England adopted 
a more gorgeous, and, in some respects, a 
more .scienlitic vault than any of tho; e men- 
tion ed, which, from the equal radiation of 
its numerous ribs over the whole surface of 
the inverted conoids, of which the whole 
surface consists, is called fan vaulting ; a 
system really more simple and perfect than 
any of the others, though to the eye so ex- 
ceedingly elaborate. 

VENIAL SIN. llie Church of Borne, 
following the schoolmen, represents some 
sins as pardonable, and others not. The 
first they call venial^ the second, mortal^ 
sins. Thomas Aquinas makes seven dis- 
tinctions in sin. (See Sin.) 

VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS. A 
hymn to the llOLV Ohost. Th% Holy 
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Ghost is that person of the Blessed Tri- 
nity, to which the distributing of the se- 
Teral offices in the Church, and qualifying 
the persons for them, is generally ascribed 
in Scripture. (Acts xiii. 2, 4 ; xx. 28 ; 
1 Cor. xii. 11.) And upon that ground it 
is fit that a particular address be made to 
the Spirit before the ordination, which wc 
do by this hymn. It is said to have been 
composed by St. Ambrose, and is placed 
among his works as an hymn for Pentecost ; 
and on that day it is annually used in the 
Homan Church, and was so ol old. It was 
inserted into the office for consecrating a 
bishop as early as the year 1100 j and with 
a later hand put into the ordination of a 
priest about 500 (620) years ago in the 
koman Church, and so it stands there to 
this day. And the Protestants have so 
well approved of it, that the Lutheran 
Churclies begin their office with the same 
hymn. And our reformtu-s translated it 
into metre in the larger way in King 
Edward the Sixth’s first ordinal. Since 
which time (namely, in the review of the 
Common Prayer under King Charles the 
Second, Dr. McholU) it hath been abbre- 
viated, and put into fewer words, but to 
the same case, as it stands foremost here. 
— Dean Comher, 

Though the words of these hymns have 
lost something,from time, tlie juayer is too 
serious, too important, ever to be forgotten. 
Wc are not so enthusiastic as to expect 
an extraordinary communication of the 
Spirit to any minister of the gospel. 
Neither lire we so void of spiritual feeling 
as to imagine that tlic Divine influence, 
which God himself has promised, and an 
innumerable host of Christians have dis- 
ilaycd by their conduct, cannot touch our 
learts. We do truly believe that it is the 
grace of God, operating with our spirit, 
which enables us to fulfil our duty in so 
arduous a situation. We may “ resist and 
quench the Spirit” (Acts vii. 51 j 1 Thess. 
V. 19^ ; and we may “ grow in grace.” 
(2 Pet iii. 18.) From these expressions 
we are taught, to leave our hearts open in 
the one cas«, and in the other to aim at 
greater perfection. In both our connexion 
with the Si 'RIT is made manifest ; for, “ if 
we have not the Spirit of Christ, we are 
none of his.” (Rom. vizi. 9.) May the 
Spirit of Divine grace “ visit our minds,” 
and ** inspire our souls ” with holy affec- 
tions, that we may improve those “ mani- 
fold gifts,” which alone give stability to 
the Church of Christ, and are dcriv^'d 
from him, “the fountain and the spring of 
all celestial joy.’* — Brewster, 

VEJNSTE. ’fhe 95th Psalm. The Psalm- 


ist here calls upon us with this arousing 
exhortation, O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord ! ’’ and the apostle to the same pur- 
pose wills us to “admonish one another 
in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your hearts 
unto God.” (Col. iii. 16.) Where he seems 
to quicken our backwardness, and to stir 
us up to a due sense of the liivine favour 
and goodness. And tliis is to be done, 
both outwardly with the voice, by singing 
unto the Lord; and inwardly with the 
heart, by heartily rejoicing in God, who is 
“ the strength of our salvation.” Jt is by 
his power that our salvation is effected, 
and upon his mercy alone all our hopes 
of it are founded, and therefore both our 
heart and tongue are to become the instru« 
nients of his praise. — Hole. 

Whenever we repeat this psalm, we 
should, if we wish to imjnove and be edi- 
fied by it, always make some such reflec- 
tions as those that follow. The wandering 
of the Israelites thi*ough the wilderness 
represents our travelling through this 
world ; their cartldy Canaan, or promised 
land, being a type or figure of heaven, of 
that blessed country, to which we arc all 
invited, and where, if it he not our own 
fault, we may all one day arrive. The 
same Divine providence which once guided 
and protected them, now watches over and 
defends us ; — “ they did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink.” (1 Cor. x. 3, 4.) The 
manna, with which they w(n-e miraculously 
sustained, was an emblem of the true 
“bread of life, which came down from 
heaven,” for the sui)port of our souls ; and 
the water, which they drank out of the 
rock, prefigured the graces of the Holy 
Spirit, which we ‘receive from the true 
fountain of life j for “ that rock was 
Christ,” — that is, it represented Christ. 
Now if they, through their infidelity and 
disobedience, notwitlistanding all the sig- 
nal favours tlicy enjoyed, fell short of the 
])romiscd rest, and perished in the wilder- 
ness, so shall we, who are blessed with still 
higher privileges, if we tread in their steps, 
most assuredly fail of our eternal inherit- 
ance in the heavenly Canaan, and be 
doomed to everlasting destruction. “ Take 
heed,” therefore, “ brethren,” as the apos- 
tle justly infers, “ lest there be in any of 
you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
from the living God. But exhort one an- 
other daily, while it is called to-day, lest 
any of you be hardened through the de- 
ceitfulness of sin.” (Heb. iii. 12, 13.) Let 
us not rest in a bare speculative belief, but 
endeavour to obtain and preserve a lively 
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faith and hearty trust in the promises of 
God made to us in the gospel. This, and 
this only, will support us m our pilgrim- 
age here on earth, and carry us safe to 
our eternal rest in heaven. — Waldo. 

According to ancient use in the Western 
Churdi, the Venite always precedes the 
Morning Psalm, except on Easter Day, 
when another anthem is appointed. 

VERGER. (Fronir«>/7rt, arod.) He who 
carries the mace before the dean or canons 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. In 
some cathedrals the dean has his own 
verger, the canons theirs: in others the 
verger goes before any member of the 
church, whether capitular or not, when he 
leaves his place to perform any part of the 
service. An officer of a similar title ])re- 
cedes the vice-chancellor in the English 
universities. 

VERSE. A line or short sentence, 
generally applied to poetry, but also ap- 

S licable to prose, as Cicero emploj s it. Sec 
•Wcwlati in roc. Hence it came to mean 
a short sentence. It has, in an ecclesiasti- 
cal sense, tliese several meanings : 

1. The short paragraphs, numbered for 
the sake of reference, into which the Bible 
is at present divided, arc called verses. 
These divisions were introduced into the 
Old Testament by.Jtabbi Nathan, in the 
fifteenth century. Those in the Now were 
introduced by Robert Stephens in le551. 

2. The short sentence of the minister, 
which is followed by the response of the 
choir or people, in the liUtin ritual. These 
are marked V. & R, It is something like 
the versicles in our service, but is fre- 
quently longer. 

3. A sentence or short anthem, as in the 
Introits of the JiUtin service. 

4. Verse in the English choral service 
means those passages in the hymns or 
anthems which are sung by a portion only 
of the choir, sometimes by a single voice, 
as contradistinguished from the full parts^ 
or chorus. Thus we have lull and verse 
anthems. 

VERSICLES. Short or diminutive 
verses, said alternately by the minister and 
people ; such, for example, as the follow- 
ing 

Min. 0 Lord, show thy mercy upon us ; 
Am. And grant us thy salvation. 

3/m. 0 God, make clean oui hearts within 
us ; 

Arts. And take not thy Holt Spirit from 
us. 

The versicles, properly so called, (with 
their responses,) are m irogt ii*. stances pas- 
sages from the Psalms, ar.d are thus dis- 
tinguished from other suflhiges, which are 


neither verses from the Psalms, nor loim 
in each petition and response a continuous 
sentence. In the Litany the two versicles 
with their responses, 0 Lord, deal not 
with us after our sins,” and ** O Lord, let 
thy merdy be showed upon us,” are dis- 
tinguished from the other suffrages (in the 
Litany) by having the words PricHt and’ 
Answer prefixed; and by being each a 
verse from the Psalms. To whicn may he 
added, that till the last Review, these h.'id 
been always prefaced in the English Litany, 
since the Reformation, by the words “ the 
versicles.” 

VESICA PISCIS. (See Piscis.) 

VESPERvS, or EVICNSONG, is men- 
tioned by the most ancient Fathers, and it 
is probable that the custom of holding an 
assembly for ])ul)lic worship at tliis time 
is of the most primitive antiquity. Cer- 
tainly in the fourth century, and perliaps 
in the third, there was public evening 
service in tlie ]'"astern Cliurches, as we 
loam from the Apostolical Constitutions ; 
and Cassian, in tlic beginning of the fifth 
century, aj)pears to refer the evening and 
nocturnal assemblies of the Egyptians to 
the time of St. Mark the hlvaiigelist. 

VESTMENTS. (See Onunutnfs.) The 
vestment nnaitioiu'd in the rul)ric of King 
Edward VI. ’s first Prayer Book, is the 
same as the Chasuble. (Sfv) (%mhle.) 

VESTRY. (Anciently Ilevesirr/ or 
Sacristy.) A room attached to a ciiurcli 
for the keeping of the vestments and the 
sacred vessels, 'i'he most usual place for , 
the vestry was at the north side of the 
chancel, at the cast end. 'I'liere was not 
infrequently an altar in tlic vestry; iiul 
sometimes it was arranged with an addi- 
tional chamber, so as to form a m 
inclnsa for the residence of an oftlciating 
priest. 

And from their meeting in this room, 
certain assemblies of the parisiii oners, for 
the despatch of the official business of the 
parish, are called vestries or tv . n/ iimt- 
inys. It is not, how'ever, essential to tlie 
validity of the meeting, that it should he 
held in the vestry of the church. It may ho 
convened in any place in the parish, pro- 
vided the parishioners have free access to 
it,^ even though the place fixed on be 
rivate property. Notice of meeting must 
e given three days previously, by affixing 
on or near the doors of all churches or 
chapels within the parish, a printed or 
written notice. The incumbent is ex officio 
chairman of the meeting. All persons 
rated to the relief of the poor, whether 
inhabitants of the parish or not, are entitled 
to attend the ves^ and vote thereat : and 
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this right is also extended to all inhabitants 
coming into the parish since the last rate 
for the relief of the poor, if they consent to 
be rated. But no person is entitled to 
vote, who shall have neglected or refused 
to pay any rate which may be due, and 
shall have been demanded of him, nor is 
he entitled to be present at any vestry 
meeting. A motion to adjourn the vestry 
for six or twelve months, or for any time, 
with a view to defeat the object of the 
meeting, is illegal, and therefore no such 
motion should be received by the chairman. 

The functions of vestries are, to take 
due care for the maintenance of the edifice 
of the church, and the due administration 
of Divine service ; to elect churchwardens, 
to present for appointment fit persons as 
overseers of the poor, to administer the 
])ropcrty of the parish, and (if so appointed 
under local actsl to su])crintend tlie j)aving 
and lighting oi the parish, and to levy 
rates for those purposes. 

The remedy for neglect of duty by a 
vostry is a mandamus Irom the court of 
Qu(?en’s Bench, dir(?cted to the officer 
whose duty it W'ould be to perform the 
particular act, or in some cases by an 
ordinary process against him, or by a 
])rocc.ss against the churcliAvardens out of 
the ecclesiastical courts. 

In the year 1818 was passed the 58 
Cico. III. 0 . (19, making general regula- 
tions for the holding of vestries, and this 
act was anumded next year by the 59 
Geo. nj. c. 85. In the same year was 
j)assed''the 59 Geo. 111. c. 12, commonly 
called 8turg(^s Bourne's Act, authorizing 
the formation of select veslrics for the 
management of the relief of paupers ; but 
Jthat is supcrs(Kled by the Boor Law Amend- 
ment A(!t of 18114. 

'Jhe 1 & 2 IV. c. 20 is an im- 
portant act relating to vestries, commonly 
called llobhouse’s Act. It authorizes, 
upon tlie j)etition of a certain number of 
paris J oners paying rates, the formation of 
a re]>rescntative select vestry. To 1000 
ratepayers 12 representatives are allow'cd ; 
above If'OQ, 24; above 2000, 30; and so 
on, allowing 12 additional representatives 
for ever) jdditional 1000 ratepayers, until 
the numf)ci of the select vestry reaches 
120, which is the limit of elected members. 
There are others ex ofiicto, including the 
clergy of the district. Section 4() of this 
act saves all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
provides that the act shall not invalidate 
or avoid any ecclesiastical law or const’ tu- 
tion of the Church of England, save as 
concerns the appointment of vestries. 

A seyics of cnurch-building.acts, eighteen 


in number, were passed between 1818 and 
1848, beginning with the 58 Geo. III., 
and ending with the 11 & 12 Viet. They 
contained clauses which provided for the 
formation of select vestries in the new 
ecclesiastical districts constituted by those 
acts. In 1851 came the 14 & 15 Viet, 
c. 97, w’hich enumerates all these acts, 
and by section 20 not only forbids the 
formation of select vestries in new districts 
to be formed, but abolishes all those which 
had been formed under the acts enumer- 
ated. 

By the Metropolitan Burials Acts of 1852, 
(15 & 16 Viet. c. 85, amended and extended 
by 16 & 17 Viet. c. 134,) new and import- 
ant duties were throwm upon vestries. It 
is therein provided, that, upon the requisi- 
tion in writing of ton or more ratepayers 
of any parish in the metropolis in W’hich 
the place or jilaces of burial shall appear 
to such ratepayers insufiicient or danger- 
ous to health, (and whether any order in 
council in relation to any burial ground 
in such parish has or has not been made,) 
the churchwardens or other persons to 
whom it belongs to convene meetings of 
the vestry of such parish, shall convene a 
meeting of the vestry, for the special 
purpose of determining whether a burial 
fp-ound shall be provided under this act 
for the parish ; and public notice of such 
vestry meeting, and the place and hour of 
holding the same, and the special purpose 
thereof, shall be given in the usual manner 
in which notices of the meetings of the 
vestry are given, at least seven days before 
holding such vCvStry meeting ; and if it 
be resolved by the vestry that a burial 
ground shall l)e provided under this act 
for the parish, a copy of such resolution, 
extracted from the minutes of the vestry, 
and signed by the chairman, shall be sent 
to one of her Majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state. 

In case of such resolution as aforesaid, 
the vestry shall appoint not less than 
three, nor more than nine persons, being 
ratepayers of the i)arish, to be the buriM 
board of such parish, of w hom one third, 
or as nearly as may be one third, (to be 
determined among themselves,) shall go 
out of office yearly, at such time as shall 
be from time to time fixed by the vestry, 
but shall be eligible for immediate re- 
appointment : provided alw^avs, that the 
incumbent of the parish shall be eligible 
to be appointed and re-appointed from 
time to time as one of ihe members of the 
said board, although not a ratepayer of 
the parish ; provided also, that any mem- 
ber of the board may at any time resign 
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his office, on nving notice in writing to 
the churchwardens or persons to whom it 
belongs to convene meetings of the vestry. 

Any vacancies in the board may be filled 
up by the vestry when and as the vestry 
Snail think fit. 

The board shall meet at least once in 
every mo^th at their office, or some other 
convenient place, previously publicly noti- 
fied, and the said board m^iy meet at such 
other time as at any previous meeting 
shall be determined upon ; and it shall be 
at all times competent for any two mem- 
bers of the board, by writing under their 
hands, to summon, with at least forty-eight 
hours’ notice, the board for any special 
purpose mentioned in such writing, and to 
meet at such times as shall be appointed 
therein. 

At all meetings of the board, any num- 
ber not less than three members of such 
board shall be a sufficient number for 
transacting business, and for exercising all 
the powers of the board. 

The board shall appoint, and may re- 
move at pleasure, a clerk, and such other 
officers and servants as shall be necessary 
for the business of the board, and for the 
purposes of their burial ground ; and, with 
the approval of the vestry, may appoint 
reasonable salaries, wages, and allowances 
for such clerk, officers, and servants, and, 
when necessary, may hire and rent a suf- 
ficient office for holding their meetings 
and transacting their business. 

Entries of all proceedings of the board, 
with the names of the members who attend 
each meeting, shall be made in books to 
be provided and kept for that purpose, 
under the direction of the board, and shall 
be signed by the members present, or any 
two of them ; and all entries purporting 
to be so signed shall be received as evi- 
dence, without proof of any meeting of the 
board having been duly convened or held, 
or of the presence at any such meeting of 
the persons named in any such entry as 
being present thereat, or of such persons 
being members of the board, or of the 
signature of any person by whom any 
such entry purports to be signed, all which 
matters shall be presumed until the con- 
trary be proved ; and the board shall pro- 
vide and keep books in which shall be 
entered true and regular accounts of all 
sums of money received and paid, for or 
on account of the purposes of this act in 
the parish, and of all liabilities incurred by 
them for such purposes, and of the several 
purposes for which such suras of money 
are paid and such liabilities incurred. 

All sdbh book.s shall, at all reasonable 


times, be open to the examination of evm^ 
member of such board, churchwardihi 
overseer, and ratepayer, without fee 
reward, and they respectively may 
copies of, or extracts from, such books, ^ 
any part thereof, without paying for tfte 
same; and in case the members of sucK 
board, or any of them, or any of tll4 
officers or servants of such board having 
the custody of the said books, being ther€| 
unto reasonably requested, refuse to 
mit or do not permit any church waraen» 
overseer, or ratepayer to examine the? 
same, or take any such copies or extractiy 
every such member, officer, or servant sd! 
offending shall for every such offence, upom 
a summary conviction thereof before any* 
justice of the peace, forfeit any sum not 
exceeding five pounds. 

The vestry shall yearly a^)point two 
persons, not being members of the board, 
to be auditors of the accounts of the 
board, and at such time in the month pf. 
March in every year as the vestry sJqiAll 
appoint, the board shall produce to^%e 
auditors their accounts, with sufficient 
vouchers for all monies received and p.'dd, 
and the auditors shall examine such ac- 
counts and vouchers, and report thereon to 
the vestry. 

The expenses incurred, or to be incurred, 
by the burial board of any parish in 
carrying this act into expcdtion, shall he 
chargeable upon and paid out of the rates 
for the relief of the poor of such parish ; 
the expenses to be so incurred for or on 
account of any parish in providing and 
laying out a burial ground under this act, 
and building the necessary chapel or 
chapels thereon, not to exceed suen sum 
as the vestry shall authorize to be 
pended for such purpose ; and the over- 
seers or other officers authorized to make 
and levy rates for the relief of the poor in 
any parish shall, upon receipt of a certifi- 
cate under the hands of such number o. 
members of the burial board as ai e author- 
ized to exercise the powers of the boarc^^ 
of the sums required from time to tim 
for defraying any such expends as afore-’ 
said, pay such sums out of the rates for 
the relief of the poor, as the board shall 
direct. 

Provided always, that it shall be lawful 
for the board, with the sanction of the 
vestry and the approval of the commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s treasury, to bor- 
row any money required for providing 
and laying out any Durial ground under 
this act, and building a chapel or chapels 
thereon, or any of such purposes, ana to 
charge the future ^JJpor rates of th| parish 
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with the payment of such money and 
int 3re8t thereon ; provided that there shall 
^ be paid in every year, in addition to the 
in erest of the money borrowed and un- 
pcid, not less than one-twentieth of the 
principal sum borrowed, until the whole is 
discharged. 

I i'he commissioners for carrying into 
execution an act of the session holden in 
the 14th and 15th years of her Majesty, 
c. 23, “to authorize for a further pe- 
riod the advance of money out of the 
consolidated fund to a limited amount 
f carrying on public works and fisheries 
nd employment of the poor,” and any act 
cr acts, amending or continuing the same, 
may from time to time make to the burial 
'joard of any parish for the purposes of 
this act any loan under the provisions of 
the recited act, or the several acts therein 
'ecited or referred to, upon security of the 
rates for the relief of the poor of the 
wish. 

' " The money raised for defraying such 
expenses, and the income arising from the 
burial ground provided for the parish, ex- 
cept fees payable to the incumbent, clerk, 
and sexton of the parish, and the other 
fees herein directed to be otherwise paid, 
shall be applied by the board in or towards 
defraying tlm expanses of such board un- 
der this act ; jnd whenever, after repay- 
ment of all monies borrowed for the pur- 
poses of this act in or for any parish, and 
the interest thereof, and after satisfying all 
the liabilities of the board with reference 
to the execution of this act in or for the 
parish, and providing such a balance as 
siiall be deemed by the board sufficient to 
meet their probable liabilities during the 
next year, there shall be at the time 
of holding the meeting of the vestry at 
which the yearly report of the auditors 
shall be produced, any surplus money at 
tile disposal of the board, they shall pay 
same to the overseers, in aid of the rate 
for the xuiiif of the poor of the parish. 

^ ^ The vestries of any parishes which shall 
• *1 e respectively resolved to provide burial 
grounds und^r this act, may concur in pro- 
viding one burial ground for the common 
use oi: such parishes, in such manner, not 
inconsistent w’ith the provisions of this act, 
as they shall mutually agree; and may 
agree as to the proportions in which the 
expenses of such burial ground shall be 
borne by such parishes, and the propor- 
tion for each of such parishes of such ex- 
penses shall be chargeable upon and paid 
out of the monies to be raised for the re- 
lief of the poor of the same respective 
' parish aypordingly ; and, according and 


subject to the terms which shall have been 
so agreed on, the burial boards appointed 
for such parishes respectively shall, for the 
purpose of j^roviding and managing such 
one burial ground, and taking and hold- 
ing land for the same, act as one joint 
burial board for all such parishes, and 
may have a joint office, clerk, and officers, 
and all the provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to such joint burial board accordingly; 
and the accounts and vouchers of such 
board shall be examined and reported on 
by the auditors of each of such parishes ; 
and the surplus money at the disposal as 
aforesaid of such board, shall be paid to 
the overseers of such parishes respectively 
in the same proportions as those in which 
such parishes shall be liable to such ex- 
penses. 

For the more easy execution of the 
purposes of this act, the burial board of 
every parish appointed under this act 
shall be a body corporate, by the name of 
“The Burial Board for the Parish of 

, in the County of and by 

that name shall have perpetual succession 
and a common seal, and shall sue and be 
sued, and have power and authority (with- 
out any licence in mortmain) to take, pur- 
chase, and hold land for the purposes of 
this act ; and where the burial boards of 
two or more parishes act as, and form, one 
joint burial board for all such parishes for 
the purposes aforesaid, such joint board 
shall for such purposes only be a body cor- 
porate, by tlie name of “ Tlie Burial Board 

for the Parishes of and , in 

the County of ,” and by that name 

shall have perpetual succession, and a com- 
mon seal, and shall sue and be sued, and 
have power and authority as aforesaid to 
take, purchase, and hold land for the pur- 
poses of this act. 

Every burial board shall, with all con- 
venient speed, proceed to provide a burial 
ground for the parish or parishes for which 
they are appointed to act, and to make 
arrangements for facilitating interments 
therein ; and in providing such burial 
ground, the hoard shall have reference to 
the convenience of access thereto from the 
parish or parishes for which the same is 
provided; and any such burial ground 
may be provided either within or without 
the limits of the parish, or all or any of 
the parishes, for which the same is pro- 
videi ; but no ground not already used as 
or appropriated for a cemetery, shall be 
appropriated as a burial ground, or as an 
addition to a burial ground, under this 
act, nearer than 200 yards to any dwelling 
house, without the consent in writing of 
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die owner, lessee, and occupier of such 
dwelling house. 

For the providing such burial ground, 
it shall be lawful for the burial board, 
with the approval of the vestry or vestries 
of the parish or respective parishes, to 
contract for and purchase any lands for 
the purpose of forming a burial ground, 
or for making additions to any burial 
ground to be formed or purchased under 
this act, as such board may think fit, or 
to purchase from any company or persons 
entitled thereto any cemetery or ceme- 
teries, or part or parts thereof, subject to 
the rights in vaults and graves, and other 
subsisting rights, which may have been 
previously granted therein: provided al- 
ways that it shall be lawful for such board, 
in lieu of providing any such burial ground, 
to contract with any such company or 
persons entitled as aforesaid for the inter- 
ment in such cemetery or cemeteries, and 
either in any allotted part of such cemetery 
or cemeteries or otherwise, and upon such 
terms as the burial board may think fit, of 
the bodi<*s of persons who would have had 
rights of interment in the burial grounds of 
such parish or respective parishes. 

VIA MEDIA. 'J'he position occupied 
in the Christian world oy the Anglican 
Church. There are three parties at present 
dividing the kingdom — the Church, the 
llomaiust, the ultra-Protestant; of these 
the Church occupies the middle, llomanism 
and ultra-Protcstaiitism the extreme posi- 
tions. Were the Church withdrawn or 
forced from this central position, the two 
extremes would soon collide in civil and 
religious contention and rancour. The 
Church is the peace-preserving power in 
the home empire; her advantages and 
resources in this respect are singularly 
her own. As far as the Konian is a 
Church, she agrees with Home : educated 
Komanists, however much they regret ♦he 
disunion of the sees of Home and Can- 
terbury, respect her ecclesiastical and 
apostolic character. As far as the renun- 
ciation of errors dangerous to salvation 
constitutes Protestantism, she is thoroughly 
Protestant; learned and sober Noncon- 
formists, therefore, have always considered 
her as the bulwark of the reformed re- 
ligion. She possesses what Rome does 
not, to coneiKate the Nonconformist ; she 
possesses what ultra-Protestantism does 
not, to attract the esteem of the Roman 
Catholic. She has wherewith to conciliate 
to herself these two extremes, totally irre- 
corcileable with each other. Were all re- 
ligious parties in the reolm to meet at this 
moment to draw up a national form of 


Christianity consistent with both Scripture 
and Catholic antiouity, the vast majority, 
we doubt not, would conscientiously prefer 
the liturgy and articles of the Church to 
any form or articles propounded by any 
one sect out of the Churen. Without the 
Cliurch, again, ultra-Protestantism would 
prove but a rope of sand to oppose the 
subtle machinations and united movement 
of the papal hierarchy. With her, at peace 
with both, though not in communion with 
either, these hostile schemes have as yet 
been prevented from committing the na- 
tion to the horrors of intestine commotion, 
^fhe statesman who would undermine or 
debilitate this passive supremacy — for to 
all ag^essive or domineering purposes it 
is entirely passive — on the chance that 
conflicting sects would extend to each 
other the mild toleration which now under 
the Church all impartially enjoy, must 
have studied religious passions and re- 
ligious history to little profit. 

The great mass of Protestant comnuini- 
nities sends each individual to the Bible 
alone ; thence to collect, as it may hap- 
pen, truth or falsehood, by his own inter- 
pretation, or misinterpretation, and thence 
to measure the most weighty and mysteri- 
ous truths by the least peculiar and appro- 
priate passages of sacred Scripture. The 
Church of Rome sends her children neither 
to the Bible alone, nor to tradition alone ; 
nor yet to the Bible and tradition con- 
jointly, bat to an infallible living expositor : 
w'hich expositor sometimes limits, and 
sometimes extends, and sometimes contra- 
dicts, both the written word and the lan- 
guage of Christian antiquity. The Church 
of England steers a middle course. She 
reveres the Scripture : she respects tra- 
dition. She encourages investigation : hut 
she checks presumption. She hows to the 
authority of ages : hut she owns no liv- 
ing master upon earth. She rejf cts alike 
the w ild extravagance of unauthorized opi- 
nion, and the tame subject >11 of com 
pulsory belief. Where the Scripture clearly 
and freely speaks, she receives the dictates 
as the voice of God. When Scripture is 
neither clear nor explicit, or when it may 
demand expansion and illustration, she 
refers her sons toon authoritative standard 
of interpretation, but a standard which it 
is their privilege to apply for themselves. 
And when Scripture is altogether silent, 
she provides a supplementary guidance : 
but a guidance neitner fluctuating nor arbi- 
trary } the same in all times, and under all 
circumstances; which no private interest 
can warp, and no temporary prejudice can 
lead astray. Thus, her appeal 30 made to 
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past ages, against every possible error of 
the present. Thus, though the great mass 
of Christendom, and even though the vast 
majority of our own national Chiirch, were 
to depart from the purity of Christian faith 
and practice, yet no well-taught member 
of that Church needs hesitate or tremble. 
His path is plain. It is not merely his 
own judgment, it is not by any means the 
dictatorial mandate of an ecclesiastical di- 
rector, which is to silence his scruples, and 
dissolve his doubts. His resort is, that 
concurrent, universal, and undeviating 
sense of pious antiquity, which he has 
been instructed, and should be encouraged, 
to embrace, to follow, and to revere. — 
Bishop Jehb, 

VIATICUM, The provision made for 
a journey. Hence, in the ancient Church, 
both baptism and the eucharist were called 
Viatica^ because they were equally esteem- 
ed men’s necessary provision and proper 
armour, both to sustain and conduct them 
safe on their way in their passage through 
this world to eternal life. The adminis- 
tration of baptism is thus spoken of by 
St. Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, as the 
giving to men their viaticum or provision 
for their journey to another world; and 
under this impression it was frequently de- 
layed till the nour of death, being esteem- 
ed as a finaltsecurity and safeguard to 
future happiness. More strictly, however, 
the term viaticum denoted the eucharist 
given to persons in immediate danger of 
death, and in this sense it is still occasion- 
ally used. The 13th Canon of the Nicene 
Council ordains that none “ be deprived 
of his perfect and most necessary viaticum, 
when he departs out of this life,” Several 
ofher canons of various councils are to the 
same effect, providing also for the giving 
of the viaticum under peculiar circum- 
stances, as to persons in extreme weak- 
ness, delirium, or subject to canonical dis- 
cipline. 

ViCAR. In order to the due under- 
standing of this office, as distinguished 
from those of rector and perpetual curate, 
it will be neef‘85:arj^ to describe in this arti- 
cle the three several offices in their order. 

The appellation of rector is synonymous 
with that of parson, which latter term, 
although frequently used indiscriminately, 
as applicable also to vicars and even cu- 
rates, is, according to Blackstone, the most 
legal, beneffeial, and honourable title that 
a parish priest can enjoy. Parson, in the 
legal signification, is taken for the rector 
or a church parochial: he is said to be 
seised in jure eccksia. Such an one, and 
be only,l^ said vicein sett personam ecciesia \ 
3 E 2 


gerere. He is called parson {persona) be- 
cause by his the Church, which is 

an invisible body, is represented; and he 
is in himself a body corporate, in order 
to protect and defend the rights of the 
Church (which he personates) by a per- 
petual succession. And, as Lord (Joke 
.says, the law had an excellent end therein, 
viz. that in his person the Church might 
sue for and defend her right. A parson, 
therefore, is a corporation sole, and has 
during his life the freehold in himself of 
the parsonage house, the glebe, the tithe, 
and other dues. 

But these arc sometimes appropriated; 
that is to say, the benefice is perpetually 
annexed to some spiritual corporation, 
either sole or aggregate, being the patron 
of the living, which the law esteems equal- 
ly capable of providing for the service of 
the Church as any single private clergy- 
man. This contrivance seems to have 
sprung from the policy of the monastic or- 
ders. At the first establishment of paro- 
chial clergy, the tithes of the parish w’ere 
distributed in a four-fold division : one for 
the use of the bishop, another for main- 
taining the fabric of the church, a third 
for the poor, and tlic fourth to provide for 
the incumbent. AVhcii the secs of the 
bishops became otherwise amply endowed, 
they w'cre prohibited from demanding 
their usual share of these tithes, and the 
division was into three parts only; and 
hence it was inferred by the monasteries, 
that a small part was sufficient for the 
officiating priest, and that the remainder 
might well be applied to the use of their 
own fraternities, (the endowment of which 
was construed to he a work of the most 
exalted piety,) subiect to the burden of re- 
pairing the cmircli, and providing for its 
constant supply. And therefore they begged 
and bought for masses and obits, and some- 
times even for money, all the advow'sons 
within their reach, and then appropriated 
the benefices to the use of their own cor- 
poration. But in order to complete such 
appropriation effectually, the king’s licence 
and consent of the bishop must first have 
been obtained ; because both the king and 
the bishop may, some time or other, have 
an interest, by lapse, in the presentation 
to the benefice, which can never happen if 
it be appropriated to the use of a coi^ora- 
I tion w'liich never dies, and also because 
I the law reposes a confidence in them that 
I they will not consent to anything that shall 
be to the prejudice of the Church. The 
consent of the patron also is necessarily 
implied, because (as was before observed) 
the appropriation can be originally made 
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to none but to such spiritual corporation as 
is also the patron of tne Church ; the whole 
being, indeed, nothing else but an allow- 
ance for the patrons to retain the tithes and 
glebe in their own hands, without present- 
ing any clerk, they themselves undertaking 
to provide for the service of the church. 

The terms appropriation and impropria- 
tion arc now so commonly used indis- 
criminately, that it has become almost 
unnecessary to mention the distinction be- 
tween them ; but appropriation^ in contra- 
distinction to impropriation, means the 
annexing a benefice to the proper and 
perpetual use of some spiritual corporation 
either sole or aggregate, being the patron 
of a living, which is bound to provide for 
the service of the church, and thereby 
becomes perpetual incumbent, the whole 
appropriation being only an allowance for 
the s])iritual patrons to retain the tithes 
and glebe in their own hands, without 
presenting any clerk, they themselves un- 
dertaking to provide for the service of the 
church; while impropriation is supposed 
to be properly used when the prohts of 
the benefice are held in lay hands, as 
being improperly so. But, in truth, the 
correctness of the distinction, even ori- 
ginally, seems doubtful : they are used 
as synonymous in statutes in the times of 
Elizabeth, of Mary, and of Charles IT. ; 
and even prior to the Keformation, in a 
petition to parliament in the time of 
Henry VIIT., the term used is “impro- 
pried.” Both terms were borrow^ed from 
the form of the grant, “ in proprios usus” 
and they arc peculiar or principally con- 
fined to this country. Blackstone says, 
that appropriations can be made to this 
day; upon which Mr. Christian observes, 
“ It cannot be supposed that at this day the 
inhabitants of a parish, who had been ac- 
customed to pay their tithes to their offi- 
ciating minister, could be compelled to 
transfer them to an ecclesiastical corpor- 
ation, to wffiich they might be perfect 
strangers,” and that “ there probably have 
been no new appropriations since the dis- 
solution of monasteries.” Upon this same 
proposition, Mr. Justice Coleridge observes, 
alluding to the opinion of Mr. Christian, 
“ The truth of this position has been ques- 
tioned, and the doubt is not likely to be 
solved by any judicial decision. But I am 
not aware of any principle which should 
prevent an impropriation from being now 
legally made, supposing the spiritual cor- 
poration already seised of the advowson of 
the church, or enabled co Utke it by grant. 
The power of the king and the bishop re- 
main undiminished.” 


This appropriation may be severed, and 
the churen become disappropriate, in two 
ways; as, first, if the patron or appro- 
priator presents a clerk, who is instituted 
and inducted to the parsonage ; for the 
incumbent so instituted and inducted is, 
to all intents and purposes, completed par- 
son : and the appropriation, being once * 
severed, can never be re-united again, 
unless by a repetition of the same solem- 
nities. And when the clerk so presented 
is distinct from the vicar, the rectory thus 
vested in him becomes w'hat is called a 
sinecure^ because he had no cure of souls, 
having a vicar under him, to whom that 
cure IS committed. Also, if the corpora- 
tion which has the appropriation is dis- 
solved, the parsonage becomes disappro- 
priate at common law ; because the perpe- 
tuity of person is gone, w'hich is necessary 
to support the appropriation. 

I'hese sinecure rectories here spoken of 
had their origin in the following manner : 
The rector, with proper consent, had a 
power to entitle a vicar in his church to 
officiate under him, and this was often 
done; and by this means two ])ersons 
were instituted to the same church, and 
both to the cure of souls, and both did 
actually officiate. So that however the 
rectors of sinecures, by having been long 
excused from residence, ^e in common 
o})inion discharged from the cure of souls, 
(which is the reason of the name,) and 
however the cure is said in the law books 
to be in ihemhabitnniiter only, yet, in strict- 
ness, and with regard to their offgiinil in- 
stitution, the cure is in them actualitet% as 
much as it is in the vicar, that is to say, 
wliere they come in by institution ; but if 
the rectory is a donative, the case is otli*r- 
wise ; for coming in by donation, they have 
not the cure of souls committed tc them. 
And these are most properly sinecures, ac- 
cording to the genuine signification of the 
word. 

But no church, where there is but one 
incumbent, is properly a sinecure. If 
indeed the church be down, or the parish 
become destitute of parishioners, without 
which Divine offices cannot be performed, 
the incumbent is of necessity acquitted 
from all public duty ; but still he is under 
an obligation of doing this duty whenever 
there shall be a competent number of in- 
habitants, and the church shall be rebuilt. 
And these benefices are more properly 
depopulations than sinecures. 

But sinecure rectors and rectories are 
now in the course of gradual suppression, 
and will soon have entirely passed away ; 
for it is declared by the stat. 3^ 4 Viet. 
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c. 113, that all ecclesiastical rectories, 
without cure of souls, in the sole patronage 
of her Majesty, or of any ecclesiastical 
corporation, aggregate or sole, where there 
shall be a vicar endowed or a perpetual 
curate, shall, as to all such rectories as 
may be vacant at the passing of that act, 
immediately upon its so passing, and as to 
all others immediately upon the vacancies 
thereof respectively, be suppressed; and 
that as to any such ecclesiastical rectory 
without cure of souls, the advowson where- 
of, or any right of patronage wherein, 
shall belong to any person or persons, or 
body corporate, other than as aforesaid, 
the ecclesiastical commissioners for Eng- 
land shall be authorized and empowered 
to purchase and accept conveyance of 
such advowson or right of patronage, as 
the case may be, at and for such price 
or sum as may be agreed upon between 
them and the owner or owners of such 
advowson or right of patronage, and may 
pay the purchase money, and the expenses 
of and attendant upon such purchase, out 
of the common fund in their hands ; and 
that after the completion of such purchase 
of any such rectory, and upon the first 
avoidance thereof, the same shall be sup- 
pressed ; and that upon the suppression of 
any such rectory as aforesaid, all ecclesias- 
tical patrorihge, belonging to the rector 
thereof as such rector, shall be absolutely 
transferred to, and be vested in, the ori- 
ginal patron or patrons of such rectory. 

The,otfice of vicar^ as distinct from that 
of rector, would sufficiently appear from 
what has been already said of the latter. 
The vicar was originally little more than 
a stipendiary curate of the present day, 
*being a minister deputed or substituted by 
the spiritual corj)oration, who held the re- 
venues of the benefice, to perform the ec- 
clesiastical duties in their stead. Usually, 
though not always, he was one of their own 
body i and his .stipend was entirely at their 
discretion, and he wa.s removable at their 
caprice. The evil results of such a prac- 
tice are apparent ; and an effectual attempt 
to arrest Ihe evil was made by a statute in 
the reign of Richard 11.; but this was 
found to he insufficient ; and accordingly 
it was enacted by statute 4 Henry IV. 
c. 12, that the vicar should be a secular 
ecclesiastic ; perpetual ; not removable at 
the caprice of the monastery; that he 
should be canonically instituted and in- 
ducted ; that he should be sufficiently en- 
dowed at the discretion of the ordinary to 
do Divine service, to inform the people, 
and to keep hospitality. It is under this 
lattel^statute, therefore, that our vicarages 


in their present form came into existence, 
and the endowments of them have usually 
been by a portion of the glebe or land be- 
longing to the parsonage ; and a particular 
share of the tithes whidi the appropriators 
found it most troublesome to collect, and 
which are therefore generally called privy 
or small tithes, the greater or pnedial 
tithes being still reserved to their own use. 
But one and the same rule was not observed 
in the endowment of all vicarages. Hence 
some are more liberally, and some more 
scantily, endowed ; and hence the tithes of 
many things, as wood in particular, are in 
some parishes rectorial, and in some, vi- 
carial tithes. 

The distinction, therefore, between a 
rector and a vicar, at the present day, is 
this, that the rector has generally the 
w'hole right to all the ecclesiastical dues 
within his parish; the vicar is entitled 
only to a certain portion of those profits, 
the best part of which are absorbed by the 
appropriator, to whom, if appropriations 
had continued as in their origin, he would 
in effect be perpetual curate with a fixed 
salary. 

The parson, and not the patron of the 
parsonage, is of common right the patron 
of the vicarage. The parson, by making 
the endowment, acquires the patronage of 
the vicarage. For, in order to the appro- 
priation of a parsonage, the inheritance of 
the advowson was to be transferred to the 
corporation to which the church was to be 
appropriated ; and then the vicarage being 
derived out of the parsonage, the parson, 
of common right, must be patron thereof. 
So that if the parson makes a lease of the 
parsonage, (^without making a special re- 
servation to himself of the right of pre- 
senting to the vicarage,) the patronage of 
the vicarage passeth as incident to it. But 
it w'as held in the 21 James 1., that the 
parishioners may prescribe for the choice 
of a vicar. And before that, in the 16 
James I., in the case of Shirley and ?7n- 
derhitl^ it was declared by the court, that 
though the advowson of the vicarage of 
common right is appendant to the rectory, 
yet it may be appendant to a manor, as 
having been reserved specially upon the 
appropriation. 

And if there be a vicar and parson ap- 
propriate, the ordinary and parson appro- 
priate may, in time of vacation of the 
vicarage, re-unite the vicarage to the par- 
sonage. 

From what has been already observed 
of the distinction between rector and vicar, 
it will be easy to anticipate what remains 
to be said of a perpetual curate; for a 
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perpetual curate is, in many tilings, in the 
same position as was a vicar previous to 
the statute of Henry IV. before mentioned. 
The fact is, that certain cases were ex- 
empted from the operation of that statute ; 
for if the benefice was given ad menmm 
monachorumy and so not appropriated in 
the common form, but granted by way of 
union plena JurCf it was allowed to be 
served by a curate of their own house, 
consequently not a secular ecclesiastic ; 
and the like exemption from the necessity 
of appointing a vicar was sometimes also 
anted by dispensation, or on account of 
e nearness of the church. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, 
when appropriations were transferred from 
spiritual societies through the king to sin- 
gle lay persons, to them also, for the most 
part, was transferred the appointment of 
the vicars in the parishes where they were 
the appropriators, and in places where, by 
means of exemptions, there was no regu- 
larly endo'wed vicar j and as they were 
appropriators of the whole ecclesiastical 
dues, the charge of providing for the cure 
was laid on them ; for neither in fact, nor 
in presumption of law, nor hahituaUtet\ 
could a lay rector as such have cure of 
souls j they were consequently obliged to 
nominate some particular person to the 
ordinary for his licence to serve the cure ; 
and such curates thus licensed became per- 
petual, in the same manner as vicars had 
Deen before, not removable at the caprice 
of the appropriator, but only by due revo- 
cation of the licence of the ordinary. 

A perpetual curacy was formerly ad- 

a sd not to be an ecclesiastical benefice, 
at it was tenable with any other bene- 
fice; but now perpetual curacies are ex- 
pressly declared to be benefices within 
the meaning of that word in the Benefices 
Pluralities Act, and a perpetual curate is 
consequently liable to its restrictions in 
the same manner as any other incumbent ; 
and it has been recently detennined that 
perpetual curates, or their representatives, 
are liable to he sued in an action for di- 
lapidations in the same manner as other 
incumbents. 

In some cases it might he a matter of 
considerable difficulty to determine whe- 
ther a place is a perpetual curacy or a 
chapelry only ; and the more so, since, for 
most practical purposes, the question would 
be quite immaterial, and therefore less 
likely to have been judicially determined; 
but as an aid in deciding ceitain other 
questions \/hich might arise, it might be 
important : and the following are the rules 
laia down by Lord Hardwicke for deter- 


mining whether it is a perp^ual curacy 
or not. * 

. To determine this, he say§, ** consider it 
first as to the rights and privileges appear- 
ing to belong to the chapel itself ; next, as 
to the right of the inhabitants within the 
district ; thirdly, as to the rights and dues 
^belonging to the curate of the chapelry. 
If all these rights coiicur to show the na- 
ture of a perpetual curacy, that must de- 
termine it. 

“ As to the first consideration, it appears 
this is a chapel belonging to a country 
town. It has belonging to it all sorts of 
parochial rights, as clerk, warden, &c., all 
rights of performing Divine service, bap- 
tism, sepulture, &c., which is very strong 
evidence of itself that this is not barely a 
chapel of ease to the parish to wLich it 
belongs, but stands on its own foundation, 
capella parochialis, as it is called in Ho- 
bart ; and this differs it greatly from the 
chapels in London, which are barely chapels 
of ease, commencing within time of me- 
mory, which have not baptism or sepul- 
ture ; all which sort of rights belong to the 
mother-church, and the rector or vicar of 
the parish, who has the cure of souls, has 
the nomination, as the rector of St. James’s 
or St. Martin’s has, but they have no pa- 
rochial rights, which clearly belong to tiiis 
chapel. Sfor have any of the inhabitants 
of this chapelry a right to bury in the 
parish church of Northop, and that right 
of sepulture is the most strong circum- 
stance, as appears from 3 Selden’s History, 
Tithes, fol. column 1212, to show that it 
difiers not from a parish church. 

“The next circumstance to determine 
this question is the right of the inhabitants, 
viz. to have service perfonned there, and* 
baptism and christening, and having no 
right to resort to the parish church of 
Northop for these purposes, nor to any 
other place, if not here; nor are they or 
have they been rateable to the parish 
church of Northop. It was determined in 
the case of Castle Birmtdffe, Hob. 66, tliat 
the having a chapel of ease will not ex- 
empt the inhabitants within that district 
from contributing to repairs of the mother- 
church, unless it was by prescription, which 
would then be a strong foundation, that it 
must be considered as a curacy or chapelry. 

“ Next, as to the rights and dues of the 
curate. All these concur to show it to be 
a perpetual curacy, and not at all at the 
will and pleasure of the vicar; for the 
curate has always enjoyed the small tithes 
and surplice fees, nor is there any evidence 
to show that the vicar has received the 
small tithes.’* 
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A nomination to a perpetual curacy 
may be .^y parol. “Most regularly. 
Lord Hardwiclte says, “ it ought to be in 
writing;” but,^he adds, “I do not know 
that it has been determined that it is 
necessary. A presentation to a church 
need not be in writing, but may be by 
parol ; if so, I do not see why a nomina- 
tion to a perpetual curacy may not be by 
parol.” 

A perpetual curate has an interest for 
life in his curacy, in the same manner and 
as fully as a rector or vicar ; that is to say, 
he can only be deprived by the ordinary, 
and that in proper course of law ; and, as 
Lord llardwicke observes, it would be a 
contradiction in terms to say that a per- 
petual curate is removable at will and 
pleasure. 

The ministers of the new churches of 
separate parishes, ecclesiastical districts, 
consolidated chapelries, and district cha- 
pelries, are perpetual curates, so that they 
are severally bodies politic and corporate, 
with perpetual succession, and conse- 
quently may accept grants made to them 
and their successors ; and they are to be 
licensed and to be removable in the same 
manlier as other perpetual curates. This 
is also the case with those ministers who 
are appointed to new districts or parishes 
under the (^hurch Endowment Act ; and 
as licence operates to all such ministers in 
the same manner as institution would in 
the case of a presentative benefice, it 
would render voidable any other livings 
which •such ministers might hold, in the 
same manner as institution. 

VICARS CHORAL. The assistants or 
deputies of the canons or prebendaries of 
•collegiate churches, in the discharge of 
their duties, especially, though not ex- 
clusively, those performed in the choir or 
chancel, as distinguished from those be- 
longing to the altar and pulpit. 

The /icars choral, as their name implies, 
were originally appointed as the deputies 
of the canons and prebendaries for Church 
purposes ; that is, to provide for the ab- 
sence oi ji) rapacity of the ^reat body of 
capitular ir embers : the clerical vicars to 
chant in rotation the prayers at matins and 
evening, &c., and the whole body to form 
a sufficient and permanent choir for the 
performance of the daily service ; a duty 
which the canons were originally required 
to perform in person. The presbyteral 
members were usually four, being the vi- 
cars of the four dignitaries, persona! princi-- 
pales (see Person^, Sometimes they were 
five; the rest were deacons, and in minor 
orde^^i in later times chiefiy laymen. 


This institution was most salutary ; 
since, were every canon required to have 
the peculiar qualifications required from 
vicars, viz. a practical knowledge of ec- 
clesiastical music, men of more essen- 
tial and higher qualities would of neces 
sity be often excluded from the canonical 
stalls. In fact, the appointment of deacons 
^and inferior ministers to this peculiar office, 
;which we do not find established till the 
beginning of the fourth century, (i. e. the 
KavoviKol^aXral, vide Bingham^ iii. 7,) bears 
a striking analogy to the regulation of the 
Jewish temple ; where some of the Levites, 
the deacons of the elder Church, were 
newly appointed by David to the musical 
service. . . . Originally the vicars choral 
were commensurate with the capitular 
members, each of these having a vicar, ap- 
pointed by himself, and holding his place 
only so long as his principal lived. The 
numbers have now greatly diminished. At 
York, they were at one time, ; at Lin- 
coln, 25; at Hereford, 20. At St. Pa- 
trick’s each vicar is still denominated from 
a dignitary or prebendary, twenty-six in 
number; but one vicar is in many in- 
stances the representative of two stalls; 
and he is designated from both, as “ the 
prebendary of A and B, vicar.” 

In all cathedrals of the old foundation 
in England, and in Ireland, where there 
W'cre choirs, the vicars chorjil formed a 
minor cor])oration, in some way under the 
control of the dean or chapter, but with 
separate estates, with collegiate buildings, 
halls, chapels, some of which still subsist. 
Those at Hereford were incorporated in 
the loth century, those at Exeter in Henry 
IV.’s time. At Southwell they formerly 
formed a college, till the Reformation. 
These presidents were styled custos, or 
warden, sub-dean, sub-chanter, provost, or 
procurator. In Ireland, but twelve of the 
cathedrals have had foundations for vicars 
choral, as far as any record remains, and in 
some of these their very sufficient endow- 
ments had been suffered by a long course 
of neglect and abuse to be diverted from 
their original purpose, and w'ere a few 
years ago alienated by law. — A better spi- 
rit has happily arisen of late years.— In 
Scotland it does not appear tliat vicars 
choral were attached to all cathedrals. 
Bishop Elphinston endowed twenty vicars 
choral or minor canons at Aberdeen, in 
1506 ; at Glasgow, vicars of the choir were 
founded in 1455; Elgin cathedral modelled 
on that of Lincoln, in 1224, had twenty- 
two vicars choral, commensurate with the 
chapter. 

In cathedrals of the new foundation, the 
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tenn vicar choral was generally super- 
seded by that of 3Iinor Canon for the 
clergy, and Lay-clerk for the laity. (See 
Minor Canon.) 

The term was occasionally used in a less 
strict sense, to signify a choral priest or 
chaplain. Thus the church of St. Nicholas 
in Galway was founded in 1501, for a 
warden and eight vicars choral, (or siAg- 
ing vicars, as they were sometimes calleo,) 
who served that church. The corporation 
is styled in some ancient documents, War- 
dianus et Capitulum. A few vicars are 
still maintained, who serve the church in 
turn, but discharge no choral duty. 

In all foreign cathedrals, there are inferior 
choral members, though the designations 
vary much; they consist of priests, dea- 
cons, clergy of the inferior orders, and lay- 
men. — See Jebh on Choral Service. 

VICAK GENERAL. An ecclesiastical 
officer, who assists the bishop in the dis- 
charge of his office, as in ecclesiastical 
causes and visitations ; much the same as 
the chancellor. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury has his vicar general ; and this is the 
designation of the bishop’s principal official 
in Ireland, where the diocesan title of chan- 
cellor is unknown. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., when the 
rejection of papal usurpation led for a 
time to a recoil of a very Erastian charac- 
ter, Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of 
Essex, was appointed the king’s vicar 
general, vicegerent, and special and prin- 
cipal commissary; with powers of visitation 
and correction over all the spirituality ; an 
anomalous office, which could not exist 
but in times of confusion,-— Vide Callings 
JUccl. History^ and Cromwell's Commission 
in vol. ii., Apmndixy p. 21. 

VICAK PENSIONARY. Certain cler- 
gymen appointed at a fixed stipend to serve 
churches, the titles of which belonged to a 
collegiate foundation : as at St. Salvador’s 
College, St. Andrews. — Vide Lyons' Jlis- 
of St. Andrews. 

I'CE-DEAN, or SUBDEAN. In ca- 
thedrals of the new foundation, one of the 
canons is annually chosen to represent the 
dean in his absence ; and as such he ranks 
next to him in the choir and chapter. 

VIDAME : Vicedominus. The vicege- 
rent, or official of a bishop in temporals. 
A dignitary in a few foreign catncdrals is 
thus called ; a sort of subdean. 

VIGIL. The night or evening before 
certain holy-days of the Church. In former 
times it was customary to have religious 
services on these eves, and sometimes to 
spend a great part of the night in prayer 
and other devotujns, to qualify the soul for 


the better observance of the festival itself 
on the morrow. These nightsijthus spent 
were called vigilB or watchings^ and are 
still professedly observed in the Church of 
England. 

This term originated in a custom of the 
early Christians, who fasted and watched 
the whole night previous to any great fes- 
tival ; hence Vigils, or watchings, 

from ViyilOf to watch.-^-As-a military cus- 
tom this was most anefent. The Jews seem 
originally to have divided the night into 
three watches; but in the New Testa- 
ment we read of “the fourth watch of 
the night,” (Mark vi. 48,) a custom, per- 
haps, introduced by their conquerors, the 
Romans, who divided their night into four 
vigils. The primitive Christians might 
have been inclined to this custom from 
various references to it in the Gospel ; 
particularly in the close of the parable of 
the ten virgins ; though it is not improba- 
ble that the secrecy with which they were 
obliged to meet, “for fear of the Jews,” 
(John XX. 19,) and other persecutors, went 
lar towards establishing it. This, like 
many other innocent or necessary cere- 
monies, having been at length abused, 
the nocturnal vigils were abolished, about 
the year 420, and turned into evening 
fasts, preparatory to the principal festival, 
But it appears that a vigil ^vas observed on 
All Hallows Day, by watching and ringing 
of bells all night long, even till the year 
1546, when Henry VilL, in his letter to 
Cranmer, as to “creeping to the cross,” 
&c., desired it might be abolished. '' 

It is not every festival which has a vigil 
preceding it. Those appointed by the 
Church are as follows : — 

Before the Nativity of our Lord. 

the Purification and Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

Easter Day. 

Ascension Day. 

Pentecost. 

St. Matthias. 

St. John Baptist. 

St. Peter. 

St. James. ^ 

St. Bartholomew. 

St. Matthew. 

St. Simon and St. Jude. 

St. Thomas. 

St. Andrew. 

All Saints. 

It has been dven as a reason why the 
other holy-days nave no vigils before them, 
that they generally happened between 
Christmas and the Purification, or between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, seasons ot joy 
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which the Church did not think fit to 
break into- hy lasting and humiliation. — 
See fully this subject, Wheatly on the 
Common Prayer, 

VIRGIN MAKY. (See and 

Mother of God,) The mother of our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. What 
follows is from the celebrated Bishop Bull. 
“ She was of all the Women, of all the vir- 
gins in Israel, elected and chosen by God 
to be the instrument of bringing into the 
world the long-desired Messias. All the 
virtuous daughters of Jacob, a good while 
before the revelation of our Saviour, but 
especially in the age when he aj^poared, 
(the time wherein they saw the more punc- 
tual and remarkable prophecies concern- 
ing the coming of the Messias fulfilled,) 
desired, and were not without hopes, each 
of them, that they might have had this 
honour done unto them. But it w as grant- 
ed to none of all these holy women and 
virgins, but to the Virgin Mary. And 
therefore ‘ all generations shall call her 
blessed.^ 

“ The Blessed Virgin Mary was the only 
woman that took off the stain and dis- 
honour of her sex, by being the instru- 
ment of bringing that into the world, 
which should repair and make amends for 
the loss and damage brought to mankind 
by the traiij^ression of the first w'oinan, 
Eve. By a woman, as the principal cause, 
we were first undone ; and by a woman, 
as an instrument under Goi), a Saviour 
and a Redeemer is born to us. And the 
Blessecf Virgin Mary is that w'oman. Hence 
IrenoBus, in his fifth book, makes a com- 
parison between the virgin Eve, (for such 
the ancient's believed her to be till after 
•her transgression,) and the Virgin Mary. 
* Seduciiotu m illam solutani/ &c., i. e. ‘That 
seduction being dissolved, whereby the 
virgin i'ive designed for man w^as unhap- 
pily seduced ; the Virgin Mary, espoused 
to man, by the truth, happily received the 
glad ticiings from an angel. For as the 
former was seduced by the speech of an 
angel to fle ^ from God, having transgress- 
ed his coipmandmcnts : so the latter, by 
the word alsi) of an angel, received the 
good new^s, ut portaret Deum, that she 
should bear God within her, being obe- 
dient to his word. And as the former was 
seduced to flee from God, so the latter 
was persuaded to obey God. So that the 
Vir^n Mary became the comforter of the 
virgin Eve.’ Where the last words of the 
holy martyr are grossly misinterpreted by 
the Latin translator, and have given to the 
Papists to conclude from them, that Eve 
was safed by the intercession of the Virgin 


Mary. A most absurd conceit, unworthy 
of the learned and holy Father, or indeed 
of any man else of common sense; for 
who know's not that Eve was past all need 
of intercession, before ever the Blessed 
Maiy could be capable of making inter- 
cession for her ? Doubtless the Greek word 
used -by Irenaeus here was 7rapa»cXijToc, 
whidh, as it signifies ‘ an advocate,* so it 
also as frequently signifies ‘a comforter,* 
aYid so ought to have been rendered here. 
But, you will say, how did Eve receive 
comfort from the Blessed Virgin Mary ? I 
answ'er, in that gracious promise delivered 
by God himself in the sentence passed on 
the serpent, after Eve’s seduction by him, 
where it is said, ‘that the seed of the 
W'oman should bruise the serpent’s head.’ 
Every man now knows that the seed there 
spoken of is Ghuist ; and, consequently, 
that the individual woman, whose imme- 
diate seed he was to be, is the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The holy Virgin was the 
happy instrument of the saving incarnation 
of the Son of God, who hath effectually 
crushed the old serpent, the devil, and de- 
stroyed his power over all those that be- 
lieve on himself, and thereby she became 
the instrument of comfort to Eve and all 
other sinners. This is certainly all the 
good Father intended by that expression. 

“The Blessed Virgin was consecrated 
to be a temple of the Divinity in a singu- 
lar manner. For the eternal Son of God, 
by an ineffable conjunction, united hini- 
self to that human nature, which was mi- 
raculously conceived and formed in her, 
even whilst it was within her ; and so he 
that was born of her, at the very time 
that he was born of her, was GeavOpwTroc, 
God and Man. O astonishing condescen- 
sion of the Son of God ! 0 w onderful ad- 
vancement of the Blessed Virgin ! and 
therefore we daily sing in our Te Deum, 
* Thou art the King of Glory, 0 Christ ; 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the 
P’ather. When thou tookest upon thee 
to deliver man, thou didst not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb.’ Upon which account, 
the fathers of the third General Council at 
Ephesus, convened against Nestorius, ap- 
proved the title of Gfororoc, ‘ the Mother 
of God,’ given to the Blessed Virgin.” 

A little afterwards he says, “ I will men- 
tion some few instances of extravapnt 
honour which the Papists give, but which 
we of the Church of England utterly refuse 
to yield to the Blessed Virgin, out of a true 
zeal to the honour of God. 

“We will not give her lavish and exces- 
sive attributes, beyond what the Holy 
Scriptures allow her, and the holy men of 
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the primitive Church afforded her. We 
will call her ‘blessed,* as the mother of 
our Lord in the sense above explained. 
But we dare not call her ‘ queen of heaven,* 
‘ queen of angels, patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles,’ ‘ source of the fountain of grace,* 
‘ refuge of sinners,’ ‘ comfort of the afilic|> 
ed,* ‘ advocate of all Cliristians,* as she is 
call^ in that Litany of our Lady, Still 
use^ln their devotions. For we have no 
instance of such attributes given to the 
Blessed Virgin in the Holy Scriptures, and 
they are too big for any mere creature. 

“ We will not ascribe those excellencies 
to her that she never had nor could have ; 
as a fulness of habitual grace, more grace 
than all the angels and archangels of God 
put together ever had ; that she was born 
without original sin, and never committed 
any the least actual sin, and consequently, 
never needed a saviour. Tliese are wild 
things, which very many of the Papists, 
druim with superstition, say of her. 

“ We will not give her the honour of in- 
vocation, or praying to her, as all the 
Papists do, for the unanswerable reasons 
above mentioned. Indeed, as long as that 
one text of Scripture remains in our 
Bibles, which we read, (1 Tim. ii. 5,) 
‘There is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus,* we shall never be persuaded, 
by any sophistry or subtle distinctions of 
our adversaries, to betake ourselves to the 
mediation of the Blessed Virgin, much 
less of any other saint. Much more do 
we abhor the impiety of those among the 
Papists, who have held it disputable, 
whether the milk of the Blessed Virgin, 
or the blood of her Son, be to be pre- 
ferred; and at last could pitch upon no 
better resolution than this, that the milk 
and blood should be mixed together, and 
both compound a medicine for their souls. 

“We abhor to divide the Divine king- 
dom and empire, giving one-half, the 
better half, the kingdom of mercy, to the 
Blessed Virgin, and leaving only tlie king- 
dom of justice to her Son. This is down- 
right treason against the only universal 
King and Monarch of the world. 

“We are astonished at the doxology 
which some great and learnc^d men of the 
Church of Home have not been ashamed 
to close their printed books with, * Lam 
Deo Deipamqne Virgini : ’ * Praise be to 
God, and the Virgin-mother.* 

“We should tremble ever^^ joint of us, 
to offer any pch recomnu ndation as this 
to the Virgin Mary. Hear, if you can 
without horror, a prayer of theirs to her. 
It is this ; ‘0 my Lady, holy Mary, I re- 


commend myself into thy blessed trust and 
singular custody, and into the bosom of 
thy mercy, this night and evermore, and in 
the hour of my death, as also my soul and 
my body ; and I yield unto thee all my 
hope and consolation, all my distress and 
misery, my life and the end thereof, that by 
thy most holy intercession, and by thy 
merits, all my works may be directed and 
disposed, according to thine and thy Son’s 
will. Amen.* What fuller expressions 
can we use to declare our absolute affi- 
ance, trust, and dependence on the eternal 
Son of God himself, than they here use in 
this recommendation to the Virgin ? Yea, 
who observes not, that the will of the 
Blessed Virgin is expressly joined with 
the will of her Son, as tlie rule of our 
actions, and that so as that her will is 
set in the first jilace. A plain smatch 
of their old blasphemous impiety, in ad- 
vancing the Mother above the Son, and 
giving her a commanding power over him. 
Can they have the face to say, that all this 
is no more than desiring the Blessed Virgin 
to pray for them, as we desire the prayer’s 
of one another on earth ? And yet (his 
recommendation is to be seen in a Manual 
of Prayers and Litanies, printed at Antwerp 
no longer ago than 1()71, and that pennissu 
superiorunif in the Evening Prayers for 
Friday. A book it is, to my knowledge, 
commonly to be found in tlu/ hands of our 
J^nglish l*a])ists ; for I had it from a near 
relation of mine, (who had been perverted 
by the emissaries of Koine, but is since 
returned again to the communion* of the 
Church of -bhigland,) who assured me that 
she used it herself, by the direction of her 
confessor, in her private devotions.” 

No instance of Divine honour paid tq, 
Mary (remarks Coleman from Augusti) 
is recorded of an earlier date than the fifth 
century. C’ynl of Alexandria, and Prcklus 
of Constantinople, were the first to pay 
these honours to her. Festivals to her 
memory begun to be held about the year 
431, but were not generally observed 
until the sixth century. From this time 
until the sixteenth century, they w’ere ge- 
neral in all the Western Churenes, though 
differing in number and in rank, in tTie 
several countries ot Europe. The Greek 
Church observes only three great festivals 
of this description. 

The following is a brief enumeration of 
the principal festivals in question. 

1. The festival of the Purification. Can- 
dlemas, Feb. 2, instituted in the sixth 
century. 

2. ()f the Annunciation, popularly styled 
Lady Day, March 25th, an early fjsUval, 
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styled by St. Bernhard, radix omnium 
festonm, 

3. Of the Visitation of Mary to Eliza- 
beth, instituted by Urban VI. 1389. 

4. Of the Assumption of Mary into 
Heaven, Aug. 15th, early instituted. Mary 
was the tutelary divinity of France ; and 
for this reason this day was observed with 
peculiar care. It was also tlie birthday 
of Napoleon, and accordingly was ob- 
served under his dynasty as Uie great fes- 
tival of the nation. 

5. Of the Nativity of Mary, Sept. 8th, 
instituted in the Eastern Church in the 
seventh century; in the Western, in the 
eleventh or twelfth. 

6. Of the Naming of Mary, A. D. 1513. 

7. Of Conception. This feast, accord- 
ing to Bellarminc, was not necessarily de- 

endent upon the Question so fiercely 

iscusscd in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries respecting the immaculate con- 
ception. 

Visitation. This is that office which 
is performed by the bishoj) usually once in 
three years, or by his archdeacon every 
year, by visiting the churches throughout 
the diocese. It is the duty of a com- 
missary to summon the churchwardens and 
sidesmen to a visitation, but he has no 
authority to summon any other persons ; 
but if he doc^ summon thovsc persons, and 
they, refusing to appear, should be excom- 
municated for this contempt, a prohibition 
would be granted. (iVoy, 122.) Two 
things are requisite in these visitations : 
1st, Thfi charge. 2nd, The inquiry. The 
charge consists of such things as the visitor 
thinks proper to impart to the clergy ; but 
usually it is to put them in mind ot their 
(faity, and to persuade them to perform it. 
The inquiry formerly consisted of several 
articles taken out of the canons ; and the 
bishop^s visitation being accounted an epis- 
copal synod, there were at that time cer- 
tain pc jons who attended it, and who 
were called I'estes Synodules, or Juratores 
Synodif and they were to present those who 
were negligent in ]jerforming religious 
offices, or any irregularities amongst tlie 
clergy, botn in respect to their morals and 
behaviou;, and likewise all dilapidations, 
and generally what they found to be amiss 
in the diocese. The tishop at first exer- 
cised this jurisdiction alone ; it was what 
was implied in his very office ; and this he 
was to do in every parish throughout his 
diocese once a year, there to examine the 
minister and the people, which he might 
do with more ease at that time, because 
parish churches were not so numerous then 
as afteijjvards. When this was disused, 


then ecclesiastical persons were to be as- 
sembled in a certain place, and inquiry was 
made, upon oath, concerning the state of 
the clergy, and at this place they were all 
bound to appear. 

Afterwards, when bishops came to bo 
ministers of state, and to attend the courts 
of kings, which began in the Norman 
reigns, then archdeacons were vested with 
this jurisdiction under the bishops, and 
visited in those years wherein the bishops 
did not. But still the bishops were to 
visit once in three years, and being then 
the king’s barons and statesmen, they came 
with very great equipage, insomuch that, 
by the Council of Latoran, their number 
was limited according to their qualities, 
viz. if the visitor was an archbishop, he was 
not tc have above fifty horses in his re- 
tinue ; if a bishoj), lie was not to exceed 
thirty ; if a cardinal, llieii twenty-five ; if 
an archdeacon, he was to have no more 
than seven, and a dean but two ; and if 
they respectively exceeded those numbers, 
then no procuration was due for the main- 
tenance of the supernumeraries. But even 
this was very cliargeable to the parochial 
clergy, for the visitor was to be main- 
tained at their expense a day and night in 
every parish ; and, therefore, it was thought 
fit to turn that charge into a certain sum, 
which is now called procurations, and this 
is paid to archdeacons in that very year 
wherein bishops visit, for it is by some 
affirmed to be due to them ratiom officii ; 
and some say it is due to them by virtue 
of the statute of 33 Henry VIII. c. 5, by 
which til CSC duties are made pensions. 
The first of tlicse opinions is contrary to 
several canons, which not only enjoin per- 
sonal visitations, hut expressly forbid auy 
procurations to he paid where the arch- 
deacon himself did not visit in person. 
But notwithstanding those canons, cus- 
tom has so far prevailed, that the arch- 
deacons receive these fees in the bishop’s 
triennials, when they do not visit in per- 
son; hut instead of that they hold two 
chapters about Easter and Michaelmas, 
and there, by themselves or their officials, 
they formally inquire into the state and 
condition of the Church, which inquiry is 
now called a visitation, and for which they 
are entitled to these fees. 

Visitation, as commonly understood, de- 
notes the act of the bishop, or other ordin- 
j ary, going his circuit through his diocese 
or district, with a full power of inquiry 
into such matters as relate to church go- 
vernment and discipline. By the canon 
law visitations were to be once a year, 
but that was intended of parochial visit- 
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ations, or a personal repairing to every 
church, as appears not only from the as- 
signment of procurations, but also by the 
indulgence, where every church cannot be 
conveniently repaired to, of calling to- 
gether the clergy and laity from several 
parts into one convenient place, that the 
visitation of them may not be postponed. 
From this indulgence and tlie great ex- 
tent of the dioceses grew the custom of 
citing the clergy and people to attend visit- 
ations at particular places. But as to 
parochial visitation, or the inspection into 
the fabrics, mansions, utensils, and orna- 
ments of the church, tliat care has long 
devolved upon the archdeacons, who, at 
their first institutions in the ancient church, 
were only to attend the bishops at their 
ordination and other public services in 
the cathedral, but being afterwards oc- 
casionally employed by them in the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction, not only the work of 
parochial visitation, but also the holding 
of general synods or visitations, when the 
bish^op did not visit, came by degrees to 
be knowm and established branches of the 
archdiaconal office as .such, which by this 
means attained to the dignity of ordinary, 
instead of delegated jurisdiction ; and by 
these degrees came on the present practice 
of triennial visitations by bishops ; so as 
the bishop is not only not obliged by law 
to visit annually, but is actually restrained 
from it. 

“ By the 137th canon it is enjoined, that 
forasmuch as a chief and principal cause 
and use of visitation is, that the bishop, 
archdeacon, or other assigned to visit, may 
get some knowdedge of the state, suffi- 
ciency, and ability of the clergy and other 
persons whom they are to visit, w^e think 
it convenient that every parson, vicar, 
curate, schoolmaster. Or other person li- 
censed whatsoever, do at the bishop’s first 
^ visitation, or at the next visitation after his 
admission, show and exhibit unto him his 
letters of orders, institution, and induc- 
tion, and all other his dispensations, li- 
censes, or faculties whatsoever, to be by 
the said bishop either allow'cd or (if there 
be just caused disallowed and rejected, 
and, being by nim approved, to be (as the 
custom is) signed ny the registrar, and 
that the whole fees accustomed to be paid 
in the visitations in respect of the premises, 
be paid only once in the whole time of 
every bishop, and afterwards but half of 
the said accustomed fet's in every other 
visitation during the said bishop’s continu- 
ance.” 

Gibson says, that none but the bishop 
or ether person exercLing ecclesiasticid 


authority by commission from him, has 
right de jure communi to require these 
exhibits of the clergy; therefore, if the 
archdeacon require it, it must be on the 
foot of custom, the beginning whereof, he 
says, has probably been encroachment, 
since it is not likely that any bishop should 
give to the archdeacon and his official a 
power of allowing or disallowing such in- 
struments as have been granted by himself 
or his predecessors. The canon last men- 
tioned appears to be in observance now, 
for it is the practice for each clergyman to 
exhibit these letters of orders, &c. on his 
first attendance at the bishop’s visitation, 
and on the first appointment to an office, 
&c. in any diocese, as well as upon several 
other occasions. 

By a constitution of Othobon it is or- 
dained, that archdeacons visit the churches 
profitably and faithfully by inquiring of 
the sacred vessels and vestments, and now 
the service is performed, and generally of 
temporals and spirituals, and what they 
find to want correction that they correct 
diligently. And it w^as further ordained 
by this, as well as by other constitutions, 
that they should not extort money by giv- 
ing sentence unjustly. 

By a constitution of Archbishop llcy- 
nolds, it was enjoined that archdeacons and 
their officials in the visitation of churches 
have a diligent regard of the fabric of the 
church, and especially of the chancel, to 
see if they want repair ; and if they find 
any defects of that kind, limit certain 
time under a penalty within which they 
shall be repaired. 

By a constitution of Archbishop Lang- 
ton, archdeacons in their visitation are to 
see that the offices of the church are dulj^ 
administered, and shall take an accounc in 
writing of all the ornaments and utensils 
of churches, and of the vestments and 
books, and shall require them to be pre- 
sented before them every year, that they 
may see what has been added and what 
lost. 

It is said that the archdeacon, although 
there be not a cause, may visit ance a year; 
and if there be a cause, he may visit 
oftener ; and that where it is said in the 
canon law, he ought to visit from three 
years to three years, this is to be under- 
stood so that he shall visit from three 
ears to three years of necessity, but that 
e may visit every year if he will. 

At these archdiaconal visitations the 
churchwardens are to make presentments ; 
and though their duty in that particular 
has become in practice, to a great extent, 
obsolete, yet it may be well to iftate the 
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law of the Church upon the subject. The fol- 
lowing canons relate to these presentments. 

Canon 113. ** Because it often cometh to 
pass, that churchwardens, sidemen, (juest- 
men, and such other persons of the laity as 
are to take care for the suppressing of sin 
and wickedness, a? much as in them lieth, 
by admonition, reprehension, and denun- 
ciation to their ordinaries, do forbear to 
discharge their duties therein, cither 
through fear of their superiors, or through 
negligence, more than were fit, the licen- 
tiousness of these times considered, wc do 
ordain, that hereafter every parson and 
vicar, or in the lawful absence of any parson 
and vicar, then their curates and substitutes, 
may join in every presentment with the 
said church w'ardens, sidemen, and the rest 
above mentioned, at the times of visitation, 
if they the said churchwardens and the 
rest will present such enormities as are 
ap])areut in the parish ; or if they w’ill not, 
tliL ti every such parson and vicar, or, in 
their absence as aforesaid, their curates, 
may themselves present to their ordinaries 
at such times, and when else they think it 
meet, all such crimes as they have in 
charge or otherwise, as by them (being 
the persons that should have the chief 
care for the suppressing of sin and impiety 
in their parishes) shall be thought to rc- 
ouire due re^^t^rmation. Provided always, 
that if any man confess his secret and 
hidden sins to the minister, for the un- 
burdening of his conscience, and to receive 
sjuritual consolation and ease of mind from 
him, we do not any ’wuy bind the said 
minister by this our constitution, but do 
straitly charge and admonish him, that 
he do not at any time reveal and make 
*kn{)wn to any person whatsoever any 
crime or offence so committed to his trust 
and secrecy, (except they be such crimes 
as by the laws of this realm his own life 
may be called in question for concealing 
the same,) under pain of irregularity.” 

Canon 110. “It shall be lawful for any 
godly-disposed person, or for any ecclesi- 
a; lical judge, upon knowledge or notice 
given unto him or them, of any qjiormous 
crime within his jurisdiction, to move the 
minister, churchwardens, or sidemen, as 
they tender the glory of God and reform- 
ation of sin, to present the same, if they 
shall find sufficient cause to induce them 
tluTeunto, that it may be in due time 
punished and reformed.” 

Canon 119. “ For the avoiding of such 
inconveniences as heretofore have happen- 
ed, by the hasty making of bills ami pre- 
sentments upon the days of visitation and 
synodb, it is ordered, that always, hereafter, 


every chancellor, archdeacon, commissary, 
and e\ery ofticr person having ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, at the ordinary time 
when the churchwardens are sworn, and 
the archbishop and bishops, when he or 
they do summon tlieir visitation, shall 
deliver or cause to be delivered to the 
churchwardens, questmen, and sidemen of 
every parish, or to some of them, such 
books of articles as they or any of them 
shall require (for the year following) the 
said churchwardens, questmen, and side- 
men to ground their presentments upon, 
at such times as they are to exhibit them. 
In which book shall be contained the 
form of the oath which must he taken im- 
mediately before every such jiresentment j 
to the intent that, having beforehand time 
sufficient, not only to peruse and consider 
w^hat their said oath shall be, but the 
articles also w hereupon they are to ground 
their presentments, they may frame them 
at home both advisedly and truly, to the 
discharge of their ow n consciences, (after 
they are sw orn,) as becometh honest and 
godly men.” 

Canon 115. “Whereas, for the reform- 
ation of criminous persons and disorders 
in every parish, the churchwardens, quest- 
men, sidemen, and oilier such church offi- 
cers are sw orn, and tluj minister charged, 
to present as w'ell the crimes and disorders 
committed by the said criminous persons, as 
also the common fame which is spread 
abroad of them, whereby they are often 
maligned, and sometimes troubled, by the 
said delinquents or their friends; we do 
admonish and exhort all judges, both ec- 
clesiastical and temporal, as they regard 
and reverence the fearful judgment-seat of 
the highest Judge, that they admit not in 
any of tlieir courts any complaint, plea, 
suit or suits, against any such church- 
w^ardens, questmen, sidemen, or other 
church officers, for making any such pre- 
sentments, nor against any minister for 
any presentments that he shall make : all 
the said presentments tending to the re- 
straint of shameless impiety, and consider- 
ing that the rules both of charity and go- 
vernment do presume that they did nothing 
therein of malice, but for the discharge of 
their consciences.” 

Canon 116. “No churchwardens, quest- 
men, or sidemen of any parish shall be en- 
forced to exhibit their presentments to 
any having ecclesiastical jurisdiction above 
once in every year where it hath been no 
oftener used, nor above twice in every 
diocese whatsoever, except it be at the 
bishop’s visitation : provided always, that, 
as good occasion shall require, it shall be 
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lawful for every minister, churchwardens, 
and sidemen, to present offenders as oft as 
they shall think meet : and for these volun- 
tary presentments no fee shall be taken.” 

Canon 117. “No churchwardens, quest- 
men, or sidemen, shall be called or cited, 
but only at the said time or times before 
limited, to appear before any ecclesiastical 
judge whatsoever, for refusing at other 
times to present any faults committed in 
their parishes, and punishable by eccle- 
siastical laws. Neither shall they or any 
of them, after their presentments exhibited 
at any of those times, be any further trou- 
bled for the same, except upon manifest 
and evident nroof it may appear that they 
did then willingly and wittingly omit to 
present some such public ' crime or crimes 
as they knew to be committed, or could 
not be ignorant that there w'as then a pub- 
lic fame of tliem, or unless there be very 
just cause to call them for the explanation 
of their former presentments: in which 
case of wilful omission, tlieir ordinaries 
shall proceed against them in such sort as 
in causes of wilful peijury in a court eccle- 
siastical it is already by law provided.” 

Canon 118. “The olHce of ail church- 
wardens and sidemen shall be reputed to 
continue until the new churchwardens that 
sliall succeed them be sworn, M'hich shall 
be the first week after Easter, or some 
w'cek following, according to the direction 
of the ordinary j which time so ajipointed 
shall always be one of the two times in 
every year when the minister, and church- 
wardens, and sidemen of every parish 
shall exhibit to their several ordinaries 
the pi’esentments of such enormities as 
have happened in their parishes since 
their last presentments. And this duty 
they shall perform before the newly 
chosen churchwardens and sidemen be 
sworn, and shall not be suffered to pass 
over the said presentments to those that 
are newly come into that office, and are 
by intendment ignorant of such crimes, 
under pain of those censures which are 
appointed for the reformation of such 
dalliers and dispensers with their . own 
consciences and oaths.” 

Canon 116. “For the presentments of 
every parish church or chapel, the registrar 
of any court where they arc to be exhibited 
shall not receive in one year above 4^., 
under jjain, for every offence therein, of 
suspension from the execution of his office 
for the space of a month, iotiah quoties” 

Canon 26. “No minister shall in any 
wise admit to the receiving of the holy 
'"‘Communion any churchwardens or side- 
men, who, having taken iheiv oaths to 


present to their ordinaries all such public 
offences as they are particularly^ charged 
to inquire of in their several parishes, shall 
(notwithstanding the said oaths, and that 
their faithful discharge of them is the chief 
means whereby public sins and offences 
may be reformed and punished) wittingly 
and willingly, desperatdy and irreligiously, 
incur the horrible crime of peijury, either 
in neglecting or in refusing to present 
such of the said enormities and public 
offences as they know themselves to be 
committed in their said parishes, or are 
notoriously offensive to the congregation 
there, although they be urged hy^ some 
of their neighbours, or by their minister, 
or by the ordinary himself, to discharge 
their consciences by presenting of them, 
and not to incur so desperately the said 
horrible sin of perjury.” 

Canon 121. “In places where the bishop 
and archdeacon do, by prescription or com- 
position, visit at several times in one and 
the same year, lest for one and the self- 
same fault any of his Majesty’s subjects 
should be challenged and molested in 
divers ecclesiastical courts, we do order 
and appoint, that every archdeacon or his 
official, witliiu one month after the visliti- 
tion ended that year and the presentments 
received, shall cerlily under his hand and 
seal, to the bishop or his ch;jtncollor, the 
names and crimes of all such as are de- 
tected and presented in his said visitation, 
to the end tlie chancellor shall henceforth 
forbear to convent any person for any 
crime or cause so detected or presented 
to the archdeacon. And the chancellor, 
within the like time after the bishop’s 
visitation ended and presentments re- 
ceived, shall, under his hand and seal,® 
signify to the archdeacon or his officiil 
the names and crimes of all such persons, 
which shall be detected or presented unto 
him in that visitation, to the same intent 
as aforesaid. And if these officers shall 
not certify each other as is here prescribed, 
or after such certificate shall intermeddle 
with the crimes or persons detecl id and 
presented in each other’s visitation, then 
every of them so offending shall be sus- 
pended from all exercise of his jurisdiction 
by the bishop of the diocese until he 
shall repay the costs and expenses which 
the parties grieved have been at by that 
vexation.” 

As to legal proof: in case the party 
presented denies the fact to be true, the " 
making good the truth of the presentment, 
that is, the furnishing the court with all 
proper evidences of it, undoubtedly rests 
upon the person presenting. And ms the 
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gpiritual court in such case is entitled by 
law to call upon churchwardens to support 
their presentments, so are churchwardens 
obliged, not only by law, (Dr. Gibson 
says,) but also in conscience, to see the 
presentment effectually supported ; be- 
cause, to deny the court those evidences 
which induced them to present upon oath, 
is to desert their presentment, and is little 
better, in point of conscience, than not to 
present at all, inasmuch as, through their 
default, the presentment is rendered in- 
effectual as to all purposes of removing 
the scandal, or reforming the offender. 
And from hence he takes occasion to wish 
that the parishioners would think them- 
selves hound (as on many accounts they 
certainly are bound) to support their 
churchwardens in seeing that their pre- 
sentments are rendered effectual. In any 
point which concerns the repairs or orna- 
ments of churches, or the providing con- 
vej'iences of any kind for the service of 
God, when such defects as these are pre- 
sented, the spiritual judge immediately, 
and of course, enjoins the churchwarden 
presenting to see the defect made good, 
and supports him in repaying himself hy 
a legal and reasonable rate upon the par- 
ish. Hut what he intends is, the sup- 
portuig the churchwardens in the pro- 
secution of such immoral and unchristian 
livers as they find themselves obliged hy 
their oath to present, as fornicators, adul- 
terers, common swearers, drunkards, and 
such like, whose example is of pernicious 
conscq.ience, and likely to bring many 
evils upon the parish. 

It is customary for the archdeacon at 
his visitation, to call upon one of his clergy 
Jo preach what is called a visitation ser- 
mon; and although it appears that for- 
merly it was the duty of the visitor him- 
self to preach this sermon, it seems to be 
doubtful whether the clergjtfnan so called 
upon by the archdeacon may refuse. 

VISlTATIOxX OF THE SICK. In 
so uncertain a world, where sickness some- 
tii-' interrupts the very joys of marriage, 
it is no wonder that the sad office should 
be placed* next to matrimony; for all 
peonle in all conditions, of all ages and 
sexcf , a^e subject to diseases continually; 
so that when. any person falls sick, tliose 
thui arc in health must “ remember them, 
as being themselves also in the body,” 
(Heb. xiii. 3,) and liable to the same 
calamities ; and all Christians are com- 
manded to visit tneir neighbours in ibis 
estate, and are promised they shall be 
rewarded by God for so doing. (Ps. xli. 
1, 2; ^^att. XXV. 34, 36; James i. 27; 


Ecclus. vii. 35.) And in the primitive 
times they were famous for this piece of 
charity. But it is especially the duty of 
the clergy to visit the sick, a duty insti- 
tuted and enjoined by God himself: “Is 
any sick among you? let him call for 
the elders of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil 
m the name of the Lord ; and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up, and if he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
(James v. 14, 15.) In which words (being 
the original and foundation of this office) 
we may note, first, that the duty is en- 
joined by Divine authority, and therefore 
it is not barely a point of civility, but an 
act of religion, and a necessary duty which 
God requires from us. Secondly, the 
time to perform it is, “ when any are sick 
among us ; ” for then the parties have 
most need of comfort, advice, and prayers 
to support them and procure help for 
them, as also to prepare them for their 
last and great account ; and then these 
religious exercises will do us most good, 
because sickness embitters the world and 
endears heaven to us, making us pray 
devoutly, and hearken willingly to noly 
advice; so that this happy opportunity 
must not be lost ; nor may it be deferred 
till the sick persons be very weak and 
nigh te death, for tlien they arc incapable 
either to join in the office, or to receive 
the main benefits thereof; and the word 
in St. James is, “if any be infirm” (ver. 
14) ; to note, this should be done in the 
beginning of sickness, and not p^ off till 
the physicians give men over. Thirdly, 
as to the manner of performing this du- 
ly; the sick man (or his friends) must 
“ send for ” the priest, who else may either 
not know of his sickness, or when it may 
be seasonable to visit; and if he come 
unsent for, it is more than he is obliged 
to do; but yet it is an act of great chanty, 
because God requires the ciders of tne 
Church shall do this duty. The sick man 
must pray for himself (vcr. 13) ; and his 
neighbours may pray with him and for 
him (ver. 16) ; but neither of these suf- 
ficeth ; he must send for the minister be- 
sides, who, now the Church is settled, 
lives not far from him, and he is most 
able. to give counsel, and most likely to 
prevail, because God requires him to per- 
form this office, which is described in St. 
James. 1. By “praying over him,” that 
is, beside him, in the house where he lies 
sick. And since God enjoins prayer shall 
be made, and doth not prescribe the form ; 
as all other Churches have made proper 
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foniis, 80 hath ours also composed this, 
which is the most full and useful office 
on this occasion extant in the world. 2. 
In St. James’s time, and as long as the 
miraculous gift of healing continued, they 
“anointed 3ie sick with oil also in the 
name of Jesus,” not to convey any grace 
to the soul, (as the Papists now pretend 
to do by their extreme unction, lately 
made a sacrament, J but to work a mi- 
raculous cure, whicn was the usual effect 
in tliose ages. But the power and gift 
being now ceased, the reformed Churches 
left off the oil, which was the sign, because 
the thing signified was now t^en away. 
But yet we retain all the substantial parts 
of this office. 3. Here are by St. James 
set down “the benefits” which may be 
obtained by it, which are annexed to the 
“ prayer of faith,” the part which was not 
ceremonial, and which continues still as 
the benefits also shall do, namely, this 
shall be a means “ to save the sick j ” and 
more particularly, 1. “ The Lord shall 
raise him up,” that is, if God sec that 
health be good for him, tlie devout per- 
forming of this office shall contribute to 
his recovery; or, 2. However, (because 
men are mortal and must die at some 
time,) it shall be a means to procure “ for- 
giveness ” of the sins he “ hath commit- 
ted ; ” not the priest only will absolve him 
upon his penitent confession, but God 
will seal his pardon, and then, whether 
life or death follow, the man shall be hap- 
py. Wherefore, as we love our friends, 
or our own souls, all care must be taken 
that this fifcessary and profitable office be 
not neglected. The method of perform- 
ing which ill this Church may be thus de- 
scribed : The usual office contains, 1. Sup- 
plications to avert evil, in the salutation 
and short litany, 2. Prayers to procure 
good tilings, ill the Lord’s Prayer and the 
two collects. 3. Exhortations prescribed 
in the large form of exhortation ; and di- 
rections in the rubric, to advise the sick 
man to forgive freely, to give liberally, to 
do justice in settling his estate! and to con- 
fess his sins humbly and ingenuously unto 
God’s minister now with him. 4. Conso- 
lations, in the absolution, the prayer to God 
to confirm it; in the list Psalm, and the 
concluding benedictions. 

Secondly, there are added, 1. Extraor- 
dinary prayers for a sick child, for one past 
recovery, for a dying person, and for one 
troubled in conscience. 2. The manner 
of administering the communion to the 
sick . — Dean Comber. 

As to the form of pray or to be used on 
this occasion, it is left to the prudence of 
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the Church; since God hath only in . 
neral ordered prayers to be made, but, ' 5 
prescribed any particular words, there 
several Churches have made and li ^ 
several forms proper for the occasion. ? 
The Greek Church nath a very large office 
in their Euchologion ; which seems to ha’^ ' yJ 
been much corrupted by the superstitio 
additions of later ages, though some, 
the ancient prayers may yet be discerr 
there. The most ancient of the 
Church are those wffiich bear the n.': 
of St. Ambrose and St. Gregory; Vqj. 
that which Cardinal Bona cites with nation 
tide, “Pro infirmis,” written about 
(1040) years ago, and supposed to b inister 
of the old Gallican service. And icharee 
the Reformation, the several Prote .^j^g^ 
Churches had their several forms, v , 
are in use amongst them at this day. : 
this office of the Church of England r 
be thought to excel all that are now 
tant in the world; audit exactly agr/sp^j 
w ith the method of the primitive visitaiio'-f- 
of the sick in St. Chrysostom’s time. — ^ 
Demi Comber. ■ 

VISITATORIAL POWER. Eve* “ 
corporation, wdiether lay or ecclesiastic j. [jjg 
visitable by some superior; and ever) 
ritual person being a corporation sok 
visitable by the ordinary. There is, hu 
ever, in our ecclesiastical polity, an exce jjg 
tioii to this rule ; for, by composition, I’ 
archbishop of Canterbury never visits th 
bishop of London. During a visitatior \ 
all interior jurisdictions are inhibited from 
exercising jurisdiction : but this right, from 
the inconvenience attending the exercise 
of it, is usually conceded ; so that the ex- 
ercise of jurisdiction in the inferior court 
is continued notwithstanding. g 

VOLUNTARY. A piece of music playr d 
on the organ, usually after the Psalms, 
sometimes after the second lesson. This 
was formerly more usual than now ; and. 
was practised in many cathedrals, where it is 
now laid aside, as at St. Paul’s, and Christ 
Church in Dublin. In tlie latter place it 
is transferred to another interval of the 
service. The name is derived from its per- 
formance not being obligatory, but op- 
tional with those who are in authority. 
Pieces of music played at other intervals 
of the service are properly called sympho- 
nies. Lord Bacon approves of voluntaries 
as affording time for meditation. 

VUI.GAR TONGUE. This expression 
in the baptismal office stood formerly “ in 
the Enghsh tongue.” The alteration was 
made in compliance, as it should seem,, 
with a suggestion of Bishop Cosin, that 
“ suppose, as it often falls out, tl^t chil 
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tens^^ of strangers, which never intend to 
Dat^in England, be brought there to be 
Wf zed,” it would be exceptionable that 
ey also should be exhorted and cn- 
ned to learn those principles of religion 
in the English tongue.” 

VULGATE. The name given to what 
. called the vulgar Latin translation of 
i Bible. It was a name anciently applied 
b ny popular edition j and the Septuagint, 
pr^'r. Hody remarks, was sometimes so 
def by St. Jerome. This is the most 
effecit version of the whole Scriptures 
the ,atin now extant, and the only one 
And the Church of Jtome acknowledges 
that uthcntic. 

selv Vulgate of the Old Testament was 
ccri almost word for word, from 

chi /reek of the Septuagint ; tlie author 
SCI is not known, or so much as guessed 
P’ It was a long time known by the 
'i of the Italic version, as being of 
V'/ great antiquity in the Latin Church. 
3C Vaniion!) It was commonly in 
c, before St. Jerome made a new one 
im the Hebrew. St. Austin preferred 
« Vulgate before all the other Latin 
a**' »ns, as rend ling (he words and s('nse 
^ ! sacred text more closely and justly 

any of the rest. It was since corrected 
r.n die emendations of St. Jerome; and 
is the mixture of the ancient italic 
• sion with flic corrections of St. Jerome, 
at is now called the Vulgate, and wdiich 
a Council of Trent has declared to be 
iithentic. The version of St. Jerome, 
.lowevep, forms the main ])art of the Vul- 
gate, with the exception of some of the 
apocryphal books, and the Psalter. The 
translation of the latter from the Hebrew 
as not adopted publicly by the Western 
hurch, though still to be found in his 
works. The Psalter was twice corrected 
by him from the old Italic version; the 
first recension was for a long time used in 
the Uoinan Church, the latter was first 
adopted by the Churches of Gaul and 
Bril \n>, and was finally adopted by the 
WestOAU Church by an ordinance of Pius 
V. The o^d Koman Psalter being still, 
however, used at the. Vatican, at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and in part of the diocese of 
Britain. 

A revision of the Vulgate was made by 
order of Sixtus V., and published at Rome 
in 150J. But this, though pronounced by 
papal authority to be authentic, hccame 
such an object of ridicule among the learn 
ed from its gross inaccuracies, that liis 
successor, Gregory XIV., caused it to be 
suppressed, and another authentic Vulgate 
was pul^jiislied in 1592, by Clement VIIL 
3 F 
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— JValton^s Prol(‘(jnmenn, HihU'us (h BihL 
text, oriff. Ilornr h Intrnd. 

The Vulgate of the New Testament is, 
by the Jlomanists, generally preferred to 
the common Greek text. The priests 
read no other at the altar; the preachers 
quote no other in the pulpit, nor the 
divines in the schools. (See Bible.) 

WAFERS. The bread which is used 
in the eucharist by the Romanists, and by 
Lutheran Protestants in the Loud’s supper, 
is so designated. In the ancient Church, 
so long as the people continued to make 
oblations of bread and wine, the elements 
for the use of the eucharist were usually 
taken out of them ; and, consequently, so 
long, the bread was that common leavened 
bread, which they used upon other occa- 
sions; and the use of w'afers, and un- 
leavened bread, was not known in the 
Church till the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
turies. ’rhis is now acknowledged by the 
most learned writers of the Romish com- 
munion. The school divines, who main- 
tain that the primitive Church always 
consecrated in unleavened bread, argue 
that w'p must siqipose they folloaved the 
exam])lc of our bAVioi u, who celebrated 
his last supper with unleavened bread. 
But ('fv«h'st.'i^tical history, and the w^ritings 
of ilie ancient Fathers, unanimously testify 
the contrary ; and it is noted by Epipha- 
nius, as a peculiar rite of the Ebionite 
heretics, that they celebrated the eucharist 
with unleavened bread and water only. 

How the change in this majtter was 
made, and the exact time when, is not 
easily determined. Cardinal Bonn’s con- 
jecture seems probable enough ; that it 
crept in upon the people’s leaving off to 
make their oblations in common bread ; 
which occasioned the clergy to provide it 
themselves, and they, under pretence of 
decency and respect, brought it from 
leaven to unleaven, and from a loaf of 
common bread, that might be broken, to 
a nice and delicate wafer, formed in the 
figure of a Demtriusy or penny, to re- 
present the pence, for which our Saviour 
was betrayed ; and then also the people, 
instead of offering a loaf of bread, as for- 
merly, were ordered to offer a penny, 
which was either to be given to the poor, 
or to be expended upon something per- 
taining to the sacrifice of the altar. 

This alteration in the eucharistical bread 
occasioned great disputes between the 
Eastern and AVestern Churches, which 
divided about it ; for the Western Church 
ran so far into an extreme, as almost to 
lose the nature of the sacramental ole* 
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ment, bv introducing a thing that could 
hardly be called bread, instead of that 
common stuff of life, which our I^ord had 
appointed to be the representative of his 
body in the eucharist. But there wanted 
not some discerning and judicious men, 
who complained of this abuse, as soon as 
it began to bo introduced. 

The first Common Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI. enjoins unleavened bread to 
be used throughout the whole kingdom, 
for the celebration of the eucharist. It 
W'as ordered to be rounds in imitation of 
the wafers, used by the Greek and Homan 
Churches ; but it w'as to be without all 
manner of print, the wafers usually having 
the impression either of a crucifix or the 
holy lamb; and something more large ami 
thicker than the wafers, which were of the 
size of a penny. This rubric, affording 
matter for scruple, was set aside at the re- 
view of the liturgy in the fifth of King 
Edward ; and another inserted in its room, 
by which it w’as declared sufficient, that 
bread be such as is nsaal/g eaten at the 
table U'ith other meats. By the injunctions 
of Queen Elizabeth, wafer bread seems to 
have been again enjoined, for among other 
orders this was one, “ For the more rever- 
ence to be given to these holy mysteries — 
the sacramental bread, &c,, made and 
formed plain without any figure thereupon, 
of the same fineness and fashion round, 
though somewhat bigger in compass and 
thickness, as the usual bread anci wafers, 
heretofore called singing cakes, which 
served for the use of private mass.” 

WAGEH. (See Battle and Ordeal.) 

WAKE. (See Dedication.) 

WALDENSES. (See Albigenses.) 
Some difficulty exists as to the origin and 
history of the sect to which this name has 
been attached. According to Mosheim, 
the sect originated with Peter Waldo, a 
merchant of Lyons, about the year 1160. 
They flourished chiefly in the valleys of 
Piedmont ; and hence, rather than from 
Pch^r Waldo or Valdo, it is supposed by 
some that they acquired the name of VaU 
denses or Vaudois. From the perusal of 
the Scriptures and other writings, and 
from comparing the doctrines of Scripture 
with the superstitions and practices of the 
age in which he lived, Waldo perceived 
the corruption of the existing mediseval 
Church, and, in advance of his age, became 
a reformer. He shared the fate of those 
who are so circumstanced. He had many 
followers, and exposed both himself and 
them to suspicion and perHecution. It is 
probable that, in attack ing error, the 
Waldenses themselves sometimes became 


j erroneous. They are accused of ha ‘ 
maintained the unlaAvfulness of oaths 
of infant baptism, and of being seditio 
These charges were easily made, hiu 
WTiters of celebrity have undertaken to 
confute them. The marvel is, that, when 
every attempt w’as made to blacken their 
character, the success of their accusers w'as 
not greater than it has proved to be. It is 
certain that they were austere, if not mo- 
rose, in their practice ; that they prohibit- 
ed w'ars and law suits, penal punishments, 
and all attempts to acqiiire wealth. 

Those of them who dwx'lt in the valleys 
of Piedmont in the seventeenth century, 
were subjected by the Church of Home to 
the most barbarous and inhuman persecu- 
tions, especially in the years lGo5, 1656, 
and 1696. The most horrible scenes of 
violence and bloodshed were exhibited in 
this theatre of papal tyranny, and the 
Waldenses at last owed their existence 
and support to the interference of the Eng- 
lish and Dutch governments. 

WAHBUHTONIAN LECTURE. A 
lecture founded by Bishop Warburton, to 
prove the truth of revealed religion in 
general, and the Christian in parti cid ir, 
from the coiniffetion of the prophecies in 
the Old and New Testament which relate 
to the Christian Church, especially to the 
apostasy of papal Home. T.o this found- 
ation we owe the admirable discourses of 
Hurd, Halifax, Bagot, Davison, and many 
others. 

WARDEN. The head of some col- 
leges, and the superior of some conventual 
churches, in which the chapter remains, is 
called a warden. The head of the collegiate 
church of Galway is called warden: as 
w^as the case at Manchester, till the ercc* 
tion of the collegiate church there into a 
cathedral. 

WEDNESDAY. This day has Veen 
marked in many cases by the Church with 
an especial religion. Thus it was often 
added to Friday as a weekly fast, and in 
our own Church it is numbered among 
the rogation and ember days ; besides 
which, throughout the year th^ Litany is 
appointed to be sung or said on Wednes- 
day, as well as on Sunday and Friday 
after Morning Prayer. 

WESLEYANS. (See Methodists) 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. (See 
Assembly of Divines.) 

WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 
(See Confessions of Faith.) 

WHitSUNDAY. One of the great 
festivals of the Church, held in comme- 
moration of the descent of the Holy 
Guost on the day of Pentecost. R occurs 
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ten days after Holy Thursday, or Ascension 
l)ay. The reason of this day being called 
■Whitsunday, or more properly Whitesun- 
duy, is, because on this day, being a re- 
markable time for baptism, the catechu- 
mens, who were then baptized, as well as 
those who had been baptized before at 
Easter, appeared in the ancient Church in 
white garments. It has also been thought 
that the name was symbolical of those 
vast diffusions of light and knowledge 
w’hich were then shed upon the apos- 
tles, in order to the enlightening of a 
world then in the darkness of superstition 
and idolatry. 

This day the Holy Ghost came dowm 
from heaven upon his Church, as the 
Epistle tells, according to the promise of 
the Gospel ; in honour of whom and of 
his gifts we keep this holy day. — Bp, 
Sparrow. 

As to the name, the most received opi- 
nion is, that the word is at length “ White- 
sunday ; ” so called from the white gar- 
ments w'orn by the persons ba])tized in 
the ancient Church, b'or tlie adminis- 
tering of which sacrament, Easter, and 
this, and the Sundays between, were the 
most solemn seasons. Particularly on this 
day, the last of those Sundays, (when that 
solemnity determined, and the prepara- 
tion for it had been extended to the ut- 
most length^ as well on that account, as 
for the deserv(Hl veneration due to so great 
a festival, vast numbers olTcrcd themselves 
to be received to baptism. And, in token 
of thek’ being cleansed from all past sins, 
as W(dl as for an emblem of tluit inno- 
cence and purity, to which they then 
obliged themselves, they were clad in 
whitf* ; and from the multitude of such 
vestments then put on, are supposed to 
have given occasion for this Lonu’s day 
being distinguished by that name . — Dean 
Sta.ihopc. 

The reason why this time was of old ap- 
pob»lcd for solemn baptism, was, 1. Be- 
cam-e this flay the ai)()stles were baptized 
with the Holy Ghost and fire (Acts ii. 
3). 2. Because this day fiOOO were bap- 

tized by the apostles (Acts ii. 11). Jn 
mem^iry of which, fhc (.'hurcli ever after 
held a solemn cusloin of baptizing at this 
feast. — JJjK Sparrow. 

Some conclude from St. Paul’s earnest 
desire of being at Jerusalem at this time, 
that the observation of it as a Christian 
festival is as old as the apostles; but, 
whatever St. Paul’s design w'as, we are 
assured that it hath been universally ob- 
served from the very first ages of Chris- 
tianity^ — Wheaily. 

* ’X X o 


This day is called Pentecost, because 
there arc fifty days betwixt the true pass- 
over and Whitsunday. As there w'cre 
fifty days from the lewis’ ])ussover to the 
giving of the law to M(jses in Mount 
Sinai, which law was written with the 
finger of Goi) (for from the fourteenth 
day of the first month, the day of the 
passover, to the third day of the third 
month, the day of the laAv’s giving, Exod. 
xix. 1, H), arc fifty days) ; so from the 
true passover, Avhich was celebrated when 
Christ w’as offered up for us, arc fifty 
days to this time, wdien the IIoLY Ghost 
came down upon tlie Church, to write the 
new law of charity in their hearts. Upon 
this meditation, St. Augustine breaks out 
thus : Who w oidd not prefer the joy 

and pleasure of these mysteries, before all 
the empires of the world? l)o you not 
see, that as the tw'o seraphim cry one to 
another, Holy, holy, holy,” (Isa. vi. 3,) 
“so the two Testaments, Old and New, 
faithfully agreeing, evince the sacred truth 
of God ? ” It should be noted, that w^e 
must not count the fifty days from the 
very day of the ])ass()ver, but from the 
Sunday following ; and so God directed 
the JcAVH, (Lev. xxiii. lo,) speaking of 
their Pentecost or Feast of Weeks, “ and 
ye shall count from the morrow after the 
sabbath ; from tliat clay seven weeks shall 
bo com])lete.” — Bp. Sparrow. 

The first lesson for the morning con- 
tains the law of the Jewdsh Pentecost, or 
Feast of 'Weeks, w hich was a type of ours ; 
for as the hnv was at this time given to 
the Jews from Mount tSinai, so also the 
Christians upon this day received the new 
evangelical law from heaven, by the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Ghost. The 
first lesson for tlio evening is a prophecy 
of the conversion of the Gentiles to the 
kingdom of Ciiihst, llirough the inspira- 
tion of the aposlles by the Spirit of God ; 
the completion of which prophecy is re- 
corded in both the? second lessons, but 
especially in the portion of Scripture for 
the Epistle, Avhicli contains a particular 
description of the first wonderful descent 
of the Holy Giiosr ujmn the apostles, 
who w'cre “assembled together in one 
place,” in expectation of that blessed 
Spirit, according to the promise of our 
Saviour mentioned in the Gospel. — 
Wheatly. 

The same harmony of E])istlc, Gospel, 
and collect, and lessons, and Psalms, tnat 
has been observed upon Christmas, and 
Easter, and Ascension, may with plea- 
sure be mentioned upon tliis day. — Bp. 
Spurn w. It is obLserved as a Scarlet day 
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at the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and at several cathedrals on this 
day, as on the two following, the service 
is performed in a more solemn manner 
than usual, as at Christmas and Easter. 

WICIJFITES. The followers of John 
Wiclif. He was of Merton college in 
Oxford, where he took his doctor’s degree 
w'ith great reputation. He was once sent 
ambassador by Edward III. to the pope. 
He preached against the real presence, 
pilgrimages, purgatory, &c., so strenuously 
at Oxford, that the monks prevailed with 
Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to silence him. He was rector of 
Lutterworth in Leicestershire, much fa- 
voured by the great men in his time, and 
is justly reckoned the first reformer. Tlie 
fame of him reached to Itome, and occa- 
sioned Pope Gregory XI. to write to 
llichard II. to assist the bisliops in sup- 
pressing Wiclif and his followers. In 
llenry IV.’s time, his books were con- 
demned at Oxford ; and at last, when the 
Council of Constance mot, about H-8, 
they condemned him, with this sentence : 
“That John Wiclif, being a notorious 
heretic, and obstinate, and dying in his 
heresy, his body and bones, if they may 
be discerned from the bodies of otlier 
faithful people, should be tuktm u]) out 
of the ground, and thrown away fur from 
the burial of the Church.” Tlie bishop 
of Lincoln executed this sentence, and 
forty-one years after his burial he burnt the 
remains, (which was more than the sentence 
commaiuled,) and cast them into a neigh- 
bouring brook called the Swift. The tol- 
lowers of AViclif were called Lollards. 
AViclif’s notions were; “The Scriptures 
ought to be in the vulgar tongue, contain 
ail things necessary to salvation, may be 
understood by every woll-dispose<l man : 
he declared against traditions, the pope’s 
authority, their power over the tempo- 
ralities of kings, Und pronounced the p(»po 
to be tlie chiefest antichrist. He tanght 
that the Church of Home may err; he 
rejected merit of works, transubstantia- 
tion, and owned but two sacraments; lie 
was against images, auricular confession, 
pardons, indulgences, and monastic vows ; 
ne approved the marriage of priests.” 

AVILL, FREE. (See Free W'ill.) 

AVISDOAl, THE BOOK OF. An 
apocryphal book of Scripture; so called, 
on account of the wise maxims and useful 
instructions contained therein. 

The Book of AVisdom is commonly 
ascribed to Xing Solomon, either because 
the author imitated ttiat king’s manner of 
writing, or because he somi limes speaks 


in bis name. It is certain Solomon w'as 
not the author of it j for it was not written 
in Hebrew, nor was it inserted in th^ 
Jewish canon, nor is the style like Sol 
moil’s: and therefore St. Jerome observ 
justly, that it smells strongly of tl 
Grecian eloquence; that it is composeu 
with art and method, after the manner of 
the Greek philosophers, very different 
from that noble simjjlicity, so full of life 
and energy, to be found in the Hebrew 
books. It has been attributed by many 
of the ancients to Philo, a Jew, but more 
ancient than he whose works are now 
extant. But it is commonly ascribed to 
an ITcllenistical Jew, who lived since 
Flzra, and about the time of the Maccabees. 

It may properly be divided into tw'o 
parts; the first is a description and en- 
comium of wisdom ; the second, beginning 
at the tenth chapter, is a long discourse in 
the form of prayers, wliereiu the author 
admires and extols the wisdom of Gud, 
and of those wdio honour him; and dis- 
rov(Ts the folly of the wicked, wdio have 
been the professed enemies of the good 
and virtuous in all ages of the w'orld. 

AVORI), THE. Jesus.) Tin* iiily- 
begotten Son of the I^’athkk, tlicuu created 
AVjsjjom, the second person of the most 
Holy 'riiiMTY, equal atul consubstantial 
with the I'atiikh. 8t. John the livungelist, 
more expressly than any other, has oi)ened 
to us the mystt ry of the Word of Goi), w hen 
be tells us, “In tiie beginning was the 
AVoui), and the \\'( lU) was witii Goo, and 
tlie Word was Chu). The same ‘w as in 
the beginning w iili (iOD. All things were 
made by him, and without him was not 
anything made that was made.” The 
Clialdco puruphfasls, the most ancienb 
Jewisli writers extant, gemera the 

name AIk.mka, or W'oUD, where Aloses puts 
the name Jruovau. in elfect, according 
to them, it was Mrjira who created the 
world; who apj)eareil to Abraham in the 
j)lain of Mainrw ; and to Jaioh at Bethel, 
it was Memra to wliorn Ja- ‘ ’o ajtpealed 
to witness the covenant between him and 
J.ahan. Tlie same \VA)RD a].p)eared to 
Moses at Sinai ; gave the law to the 
Israelites; spoke face to face wdth that 
lawgiver; marched at the head of that 
people ; enabled them to conquer nations, 
and was a consuming fire to all who 
violated the law of tiie Ja)K 1) All these 
characters, where the paraphrast uses the ' 
word Mkmra, clearly denote Almighty^ 
God. This AVoui) therefore was God, ’ 
and the Hebrews were of this opinion at 
the time that the Targum was composed. 
AVORKtS. (See UouU irorksy^Jnsit- 
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ficationy and Sanctification.) The doctrine 
of o\ir Church on the sulyect of works is 
contained in the following articles ; 

“ XI. Of the Justification of Man, 

“We are accounted righteous before 
God only for the merit of our Lord jEsufc 
Christ, by faith, and not for our own 
works or dcservings; wherefore, that we 
are justified by faith only is a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort, 
as more largely is expressed in the Homily 
of J ustification. 

“ XII. Of Good Works. 

“ Albeit that good works, which are the 
fruits of faith, and follow after justifi- 
cation, cannot put away our sins, and 
. endure the severity of God’s judgment; 
yet arc they pleasing and acceptable to 
God in Christ, and do spring out ne- 
cc sarily of a true and lively faitli ; in- 
somuch that by them a lively faith may 
bo as evidently known as a tree discerned 
by the fruit. 

“ XIII. Of Works hpfore Justification. 

“ W^’orks done before the grace of Christ, 
and the insniratioii of his Spirit, are not 
pleasant co God, forasmuch as they spring 
not of faith in Jksi's Christ ; neither do 
they make rAcn meet to receive grace, or 
(as the school authors say) deserve grace 
of congruity : yea rather, for that they are 
not done as Goi) hath willed and com- 
manded them to be done, we doubt not 
but tiiey have the nature of sin.” 

AV OllSHlP. Besides the usual ajiplica- 
tion of this term to the supreme homage and 
^levotion due only to the ])ivink Being, 
'it is Of .' onally used in the Bible and 
Prayer liook, to denote honour, respect, 
and reverence given to men. Thus, in 
the- 8 tth Psalm, it is said that “ the Lord 
will give grace and mirship (favour and 
dignity) to them that live a godly life.” 
In I \dvC xiv. 10, we read that the humble 
gu(' -it “shall have ivorship in the iirescnce 
of those who sit at meat with him.” And 
in 1 Chroif. xxix. 20, it is said, that all the 
congregation “ bowed down their heads, 
and worshipped the Lord and the king.” 
In the. Order of Matrimony in the English 
Prayer Book, the husband promises to 
. ivnrliip iii^ wife, that is, to render to her 
?'all that respect and honour to which she is 
'Entitled by the command of God, and the 
^Bt.'ition she holds. 

‘ For the better understanding of this 
plirase we must know, that anciently there 
were two sorts of wives, one whereof was 


called the primary or lawful wife, the 
other was called the half-wife, or concu- 
bine. The dilference betwixt these two 
was only in the differing purpose of the 
man, betaking himself to the one or the 
other : if his purpose w as only fellowship, 
there grew to the woman by this means 
no worship at all, but rather the contrary. 
In professing that his intent was to add by 
his person honour and worship unto hers, 
he took her plainly and clearly to be his 
wife, not his concubine. This it is, which 
the civil law doth mean, when it makes a 
wife differ from a concubine in dignity. 
The w'orship that grew unto her, being 
taken with declaration of this intent, was, 
that her children became by this means 
free and legitimate heirs to their father, 
(Gen XXV. 6, 0,) and herself was made a 
mother over Ins family. Lastly, she re- 
ceived such advancement of state, as things 
annexed to his j)erson might augment her 
with: yea, a right of participation was 
thereby given her, both in him, and even 
in all things which w'cre his ; and there- 
fore he says not only, “ with my body I 
thee worship,” but also, “ wdth all my 
w’orldly goods I thee endow.” The former 
branch having granted the principal, the 
latter granteth that which is annexed 
thereto. — Hooker, 

The Jews anciently used the same phrase : 
“ Be unto me a wife, and I, according to 
the word of Go I), will toorshipy honour, 
and maintain thee, according to the manner 
of husbands among the Jews, who worshipy 
honour, and maintain their waves.” And 
that no man (juarrel at this harmless 
phrase, let him take notice, that to mw- 
ship here slgnifii?s, to make worshipful or 
honouruldcy as you may see, 1 Sam. ii. 80. 
For where our last translation reads it, 
“ him that honours me, I Avill honour; ” in 
the old translation, which our Common 
Prayer Book uses, it is, “ him that 
me, 1 wall worship^' that is, I will make 
w orshi])ful ; for that way only can God be 
said to worship man. — lip. Sparrow. 

These words arc objected to by our ad- 
versaries, as a great crime in our Church, 
for obliging the bridegroom to make an 
dol of his bride, and to declare, in the 
most extravagant strain of all compliments, 
that he worships her. But this imputation 
is owing to the w^ant of a just consideration 
of the purjiort of the old English word 
“ worship,” wdiich signifies an honourable 
regard, as is yet to be seen in our usual 
expressions still retained in common dis- 
course, as Your AVorship, AVorshipful, &c. 
fVnd so King James, in the conference at 
lampton Court, told l)r. Reynolds, who 
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made this objection. For our Church is 
not only content that the wife should be 
endowed with a share of the husband’s 
oods, but that the husband should oblige 
imself to promote his spouse to the 
dignity of the uxorial honour, for she 
would not have the men joined to concu- 
bines by this religious solemnity ; and, 
therefore, she ties the man to make pro- 
fession, that he is willing to have the per- 
son he marries not only to be a partner in 
his bfed, but that she should have all the 
dignity of a wife allow'cd her. And that 
is the meaning of these words, “ with my 
body I thee worship;” I not only give 
thee a right in my body, but that in the 
honourable and worshipful way of a wife. 
For, by the old llomuii law, this was the 
difference between a wife and a concubine : 
that the husband before marriage promised 
that he designed to promote the woman he 
was married to, to the honour of matcr^ 
familias, or mistress of the family. — 7>r. 
Nicholls, 

The first right accruing to the wife by 
marriage, is honour; and, therefore, the 
man says, “ with my body I thee worship 
that is, ** with my body I thee honour : ” 
for so the word signifies in this place j and 
so Mr. Selden, and before him Martin 
llucer, who lived at the time when our 
liturgy was compiled, have translated it. 
The closign of it is to express that the 
woman, by virtue of this marriage, has a 
share in all the titles and honours which 
are due, or belong to, the ])erson of her 
husband. It is true the modern sense of 
the word is somewhat different : for which 
reason, I find, that at the review of our 
liturgy, after the restoration of King 
Charles II., “worship” was promised to 
be changed for “ honour.” How the alter- 
ation came to he omittofl 1 cannot dis- 
cover ; but so long as tlie old word is 
explained in the sense that I have given of 
it, one would think no objection could be 
urged against using it. — IVheatly. 

XEROPHAGIA. {^rjpa<paylaf from 
Knp^Ci to eat.) Fast days in 

the first ages of the Christian Church, on 
which they ate nothing but bread and salt, 
the word signifying so much as to eat dry 
things j afterwards there were pulse, herbs, 
and fruits added. Tliis great fast was kept 
the six days of the lioly week for devo- 
tion, and not by obligation ; so that the 
Church condemned the Montanists, who of 
their own private authority, would not 
only oblige ell people to observe the Xero- 
phagia of the holy .. eek. but also other 
lasts that they had established, as well as 


several Lents. The Essenes, whether they 
were Jews or the first Christians of the 
Church of Alexandria, observed Xero- 
phagia on certain days; for Philo says, 
they put nothing to their bread and water 
but salt and hyssop. 

YEAR, ECCLESIASTICAL. (See /fd- 
venty Calendar^ and Feasts.) 

YULE. An old word signifying festi- 
val, and still in use to designate the festi- 
val of Christmas. The yule of August 
anciently signified Lammas. See Johnson 


ZEALOTS. An ancient sect of the 
Jews, so called from their pretended great 
zeal for Golfs laws, and the honour of 
religion. They Avere a branch of the Pha- 
risees, though some account them a dis- 
tinct sect. (Sec Pharisees.) 

The Zealots were a most outrageous and 
ungovernable people, and, on pretence of 
asserting the honour of God’s laws, and 
the strictiK'ss and ])urity of religion, as- 
sumed a liberty of (luestioiiing notorious 
offenders, without staying for the ordi- 
nary formalities of law; nay, Avheii they 
thouglit lit, lliey executed capital punisli- 
menls upon llieni Avith their OAvn haiuh. 
Thus, Avhen a blasphemer cursed Goi) l)y 
the name of any idol, the Zealots, an ho 
next met him, immediately killed him, 
Avithoiit ever bringing him before the Sliii- 
hedrim. They looked upon themselves as 
the true successors of Phinclias, Avho, out 
of a great zeal for the honour of, God, 
did immediate execution ujion Zimri and 
Cozhi ; Avhich action Avas so pleasing to 
God, tliat he made Avith him, and his seed 
after liirn, the covenant of an everlasting 
priesthood. In imitation of Phinehas, these 
men took upon them to execute jndgment 
in extraordinary' cases ; and not onl} by the 
connivance, but Avith the permission both 
of the rulers and the people ; till, in after- 
times, under this pretence, licir zeal de- 
generated into all manner of ao» 'utiousness 
and extravagance. And th.y not only 
became the pests of the commonwealth at 
home, but opened the door for till) Romans 
to break in uiion the Jews, to their final and 
irrecoverable ruin ; for they were continu- 
ally encouraging the people to throAV off 
tile Roman yoke, and assert their native 
liberty. 

They made no scruple of robbing, plun- 
dering, and killing the principal of the 
nobility, under pretence of holding corre- 
spondence with the Romans, and betraying 
the liberty of their country ; and, upon tlie 
merit of this, they assumed to themselves 
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the titles of benefactors and saviours of 
the people. They abrogated the succession 
of ancient famines, thrusting ignoble and 
obscure persons into the office of the high 
riosthood, that by this means they might 
raw over the most infamous villains to 
thekkparty. And, not contented to affront 
men, they injured the majesty of heaven, 
and proclaimed defiance to the Divinity 
itself, by breaking into and profaning the 
most holy place. 

Many attempts were made, especially 
by Annas the high priest, to reduce them 
to order ; but neither force of arms, nor 
foir and g'-ntle methods, could prevail 
upon them. They persisted in these vio- 
lent proceedings, and, joining with the Idu- 
means, committed all manner of outrage, 
and slew many of the high priests them- 
pdves ; and even wdien Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by the Itoman army, they never left 
oii to promote tumults and distractions, 
till their intestine quarrels ended, at last, 
in the sacking of the city. 

ZUliNGLL\NS.^ The disciples of Zuin- 
glius, w'hosc opinion was that Luther’s 
scheme of Kcformatioii fell very short of 
the extent to wliieh it ought to have been 
carried. Under this impression, and with 
a view, as he termed it, of restoring the 
Church to its original purity, Zuingle 
sought to abolish many doctrines and rites 
of the Homan Catholic Church, wdiich 
Luthf»r had retained. In some points of 


doctrine he also differed from Luther, and 
his opinion on the real presence made a 
complete separation between them. Lu- 
ther held that, together with the bread and 
wine, the body and blood of Christ were 
really present in the eucharist. Zuingle 
held, that the bread and wine were only 
sif^ns and symbols of the absent body and 
blood of Christ ; so that the eucharistic 
rite was merely a pious and solemn cere- 
mony, to bring it to the remembrance of 
the faithful. The op inions of Zuingle were 
adopted in Switzerland, and several neigh- 
bouring nations. They gave rise to the 
most violent animosities betw^een their fa^ 
vourers and the discijdcs of Luther. Fre- 

S ueiit advances to peace were made by 
le Zumglians ; Luther uniformly rejected 
them witli sternness. He declared an 
union to be impossible,* he called them 
“ ministers of Satan.” When they en- 
treated him to consider them as brothers, 
What fraternity,” he exclaimed, “ do you 
ask with me, if you persist in your belief? ” 
On one occasion, the ingenuity of Bucer 
enabled him to frame a creed, which each 
party, constructing the words in his owm 
sense, might sign. This effected a tempo- 
rary truce ; but the division soon broke 
out with fresh animosity. “ Happy,” ex- 
claimed Luther, “ is tlic man who has not 
been of the Council of the Sacramenta- 
rians ; who has not w alked in the ways of 
the Zuinglians.” 


THR END. 
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